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LITERATURE  OF  FRANCE-BAHLES-POETRY  OF  WAR  15  ALGERIA.* 


Ohe  of  the  greatest  mnsiciaiis  of  this 
&ge  was  once  applied  to  by  a  lady,  whom 
it  is  DO  exaggeration  to  call  a  remarkably 
fine  jiiano-forte  player,  and  was  entreated 
to  givehcrBome  advice  upon  herexecntion 
of  the  work  of  such  masters  as  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  Weber,  etc.  He  politely  bat 
firmly  refused.  "Do  not  you  think  the 
lady  has  real  talent?"  inquired  a  friend. 
"  She  has  every  requisite  of  a  magnificent 


♦  Soaveairs  de  la  Vie  Mililaire  tn  Afriqiie.  By 
Pierre  db  Casteu-ame.  l  vol.  in  ISoio.  Paris : 
L.  Ilocbetts  A,  Go. 

Caraeter«s  et  RicUs  da  tmyta  Histoira  SenUmm- 
lalai  et  MUitairti.  By  Paul  db  Uolenes.  S  vola. 
in  18mo.    Parts:  Ulchel  Levy. 

Le  Grarui  Desert— Let  Chevaux  du  SaJiara.  By 
Obkbral  Dadkas.     3  vols.  Paris:  Uicdial  Levy. 

Pa  Eli  dan*  le  Sahara,  Un*  ttimf»  dan*  h  Sahd. 
Br  Buoin  FBOUimil.  a  vols,  in  IBmo.  Paris; 
IC^ibI  Levy. 
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performer,"  was  the  reply — "  fine  touch, 
strength,  dehcacy,   precision,   execution, 

but "     "  But   what  P"    persisted  the 

friend,  "  why  will  you  not  help  her  with 
your  counsels?"  "Because,"  rejoined 
the  great  artist,  "  she  and  I  would  cease 
to  comprehend  each  other  at  the  first 
word  I  should  utter.  I  should  have  only 
to  say  to  her  this :  '  You  execute  in  per- 
fection whatsoever  you  choose,  but  you 
fed  faledy  ;  if  I  am  to  enter  into  com- 
mnmcation  with  you,  and  to  explain  to 
you  what  my  convictions  are,  the  beauties 
and  the  intentions  of  this  or  that  divinity 
of  my  musical  Olympus,  I  shall  simply 
have  to  repeat  to  yoo,  at  every  instant, 
Fed  otAerwue—be  otherwise  impresaed, 
in  a  word,  change  your  nature.'  What 
earthly  nse  do  yon  fancy  there  could  be  , 
in  that  ?    No,  my  dear  ar,  I  could  mote 
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easily  do  good  by  my  advice  to  a  far  in- 
ferior performer,  but  the  vibrations  of 
whose  nature  should  respond  truly  to  the 
mighty  harmonies  of  those  who,  to  me, 
are  the  representatives  of  absolute  beauty 
and  tiTith,  under  the  artistic  form  of 
music."  These  words  may  be  applied  in 
many  other  cases.  There  are  things  that 
may  be  described,  and  there  are  things 
that  must  he  felt  and  felt  rightly ;  that  is, 
felt  in  such  a  way  that  their  key-note,  if 
it  may  be  so  termed,  shall  strike  upon  and 
awaken  sympathetic  vibrations,  out  of 
which  shall  sound  forth  the  perfect  har- 
mony of  the  perfect  chord.  Wherever 
this  harmony  is  heard,  its  perfection  is 
acknowledged.  Now,  the  "key-note,"  if 
the  word  may  be  a  second  time  recurred 
to,  of  Algeria,  is  one  that  will  admit  of 
none  save  its  own  simplest,  most  natural 
harmonics.  If  you  seek  to  marry  it  to 
any  thing  "  scientific,"  or  complex,  you 
are  lost,  and  out  of  the  pale  of  artistic 
truth.  There  is  more  than  one  way  in 
which  Algeria  may  impress  you,  and  its 
truth  has  more  than  one  aspect ;  but  the 
sine  qud  7ion  is,  that  you  should  see  its 
truth  simply,  and  not  through  the  medium 
of  any  secondary  conventional  pre-con- 
ceivcd  truths  of  your  own. 

Painting  is,  up  to  the  present  day,  the 
art  whereby  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
French  mind,  by  the  various  aspects  of  Al- 
geiian  civilization,  has  been  best  chroni- 
cled. Painting  —  the  art  itself — has  of 
course  not  gamed  by  this ;  but,  as  our 
object  is  not,  in  these  pages,  to  enter  into 
a  disquisition  upon  art  in  the  abstract,  we 
will  not  pause  to  point  out  how,  when  the 
subject  portrayed  becomes  dominant,  and 
"  local  coloring  "  grows  to  be  a  necessity, 
art  must  necessarily  be  all  but  extinct, 
we  will  merely,  en  passant,  notice  the  use 
made  of  painting  in  the  case  under  ex- 
amination. Painting,  we  therefore  repeat, 
has  been  until  now  the  best  medium 
through  which  the  French  mind  has  shown 
its  apprehension  of  the  various  aspects  of 
that  strange  land  now  called  the  African 
colony  of  France.  Delacroix  and  De- 
camps have  really  seen  Algeria  as  Algeria 
is,  been  struck  by  the  tone  we  have  above 
alluded  to,  and  really  responded  to  it  by 
its  wjcn  natural  harmonies;  they  have, 
each  of  them,  felt  truly  the  aspects  of  the 
truth  of  the  land  before  them,  and  have 
obeyed  their  impression.  Kdtber  have 
gained,  as  painters,  in  all  this,  but  as  the 
reflectors  of  what  can  not  be  described. 


both  are  admirable.  The  Dante  et  Virgile 
of  Eugene  Delacroix,  or  the  JBataiUe  des 
Cimhres  of  Decamps,  are  as  superior,  as 
pictures,  to  the  Franmer  d* Alger  of  the 
former,  or  the  JEcole  Turqne  of  the  latter, 
as  an  original  work  is  to  a  translation ; 
but,  it  is  enough  to  look,  for  a  moment, 
at  the  intense  blue  of  one  of  Delacroix's 
Afiican  skies,  to  see  flapping  in  the  wind 
the  blinding  red  of  one  of  his  Arab  man- 
tles, or  to  cast  a  glance  at  a  batted  white 
wall  of  Decamps,  to  have  Algeria  living 
before  you,  flashed  back  pitilessly,  upon 
your  aching  eye-balls,  by  sky,  and  wall, 
and  mantle.  This  perfect  truth  attained 
to,  comes  from  the  simple  fact  of  reflection 
only  having  been  aimed  at.  Lach  of 
these  illustrious  artists  has  ^^felt  rightly'*^ 
the  genius  of  that  portion  of  the  East 
called  Algeria.  He  has  copied  what  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  eye,  giving  it,  at  the 
same  time,  its  own  particular,  individual 
meaning,  and  no  other. 

It  is  curious  to  mark  how,  until  now, 
the  intrinsic  poetry  of  Algeria  has  not 
been  perceived.  In  France,  hitherto, 
Algeria  has  had  no  poet ;  her  nearest  ap- 
proach to  poetry  lay  in  war.  But  war, 
though  furnishing  an  undeniable  poetic  ele- 
ment, furnished  at  the  same  time  only  a  rela- 
tive one,  inasmuch  as  the  poetry,  if  evoked, 
was  the  result  of  the  contact  of  two  ad- 
verse civilizations  in  the  Desert,  and  was 
not  exclusively  inspired  by  the  genius  of 
the  Desert  itself.  It  can  not  be  denied, 
however,  that  "  Othello's  occupation,"  in 
what  we  may  without  much  extravagance 
conceive  to  have  been  his  own  land,  is  the 
source  of  so  much  poetry,  that  the  best 
writers  hitherto  upon  Algeria  are  military 
men,  and  those  who  are  the  most  exclu- 
sively military  are  precisely  thereby  the 
most  poetical.  General  Daumas,  in  his 
little  volume  upon  Arab  horses,  their  edu- 
cation, their  qualities,  their  uses,  and  their 
position  with  regard  to  their  riders,  has, 
whilst  aiming  chiefly  at  the  composition 
of  a  technical  work,  composed  in  reality 
a  poetical  one,  for  the  reason  that  the 
poetry  lay  in  the  subject  itself,  and  that 
the  more  immediately  and  simply  this  was 
reflected  from  the  writer  to  the  reader, 
the  more  necessarily  the  poetry  inherent 
in  what  was  reflected,  made  itself  clear. 
It  was  impossible  to  register  exactly  the 
details  of  the  horse's  existence  in  Algeria, 
and  of  his  juxtaposition  to  his  master, 
without  opening  one  of  the  prime  springs 
of  poetry,  in  the  particular  portion  of  the 
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East  to  whicfi  these  pages  allude.  The 
plain  statement  of  the  facts  was  sufficient ; 
and  from  them,  a  reader  gifted  with  the 
least  imagination,  coujd  conjure  up  before 
him,  the  strange  spirit  of  that  civilization, 
in  which  the  man  is  no  more  complete 
without  his  steed,  than  was  the  fabled 
centaur  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  Another 
proof  of  what  we  say  lies  in  this  little 
circumstance,  that  when  General  Daumas 
mistaking  what  was  required  of  him,  at- 
tempted to  describe^  „  instead  of  to  re- 
flect, the  aspects  of  the  Algerian  East, 
arid  when  he  deliberately  sets  to  work  to 
descacnt  upon  what  might  be  its  poetry, 
he  altogether  j^ed.  "HiaChevaux  du  Sa- 
hara, is  a  charming  work;  his  Grand 
Desert  is  pretentious,  and  .merely  proves, 
that  he  did  not  feel  nghtly  what  lay  be- 
fore him.  His  Saharian  horses  are  tru^ 
as  are  the  red  hornorises  and  bits  of  burn- 
ing blue  sky  of  Delcroix,  or  th€  heat- 
cracked  white  walls  of  Decamps.  He  has 
duly  seized  upon  the  "  key-note  "  of  the 
country,  "X«  note  y  e5<,"'as  the  French 
so  expressively  say.  >- 

We  repeat  it,  the  first  writers  who  have, 
in  any  degree,  given  us  the  poetry  of  Al- 
geria, are  military  men ;  and  the  more 
the  merely  warlike  element  predominates 
in  their  productions,  the  more  poetical 
these  become,  because  the  poetry  is  inher- 
ent i9  the  facts  recounted,  and  not  trans- 
figured by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  nar- 
rator; A  perfect  example  of  this  may  be 
found  by  comparing  the  works  of  M.  de 
Molenes  with  those  of  M.  de  Castellane. 
Both  are  young  men  of  nearly  the  same 
age ;  both  are  soldiers;  both  are  esteemed 
passionately  fond  of  their  profession ; 
l»o|h  have  led,  for  years,  the  camp  life  of 
the  French  African  Colony.  The  difference 
between  them  is  this — M.  de  Molenes,  the 
son  of  a  distinguished  juris-consult,  began 
life  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  at  twenty,  or 
one  and  twenty,  published  several  articles 
in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mond^s,  which 
took  the  attention  of  the  public.  His 
passion  for  the  army,  however,  was  such, 
that  when  the  Revolution  of  February, 
1848,  .brpke  out,  he  rushed  into  the  ranks 
of  the  Garde  Mobile,  distinguished  him- 
self, got  wounded,  was  among  those  who 
were  drafted  into  the  regular  army,  and 
has  served  ever  since,  bearing  his  share  in 
all  the  campaigns  of  Africa  and  of  the 
Ci*imea,  and  rismg  gradually  to  the  rank 
of  ^n  able  officer  of  French  cavalry.  M. 
de  Castellane,  on  the  contrary,  was  one  of 


those  "younger  sons,*'  who  will  be 
younger  sons  even  in  a  country  where  all 
inherit  equally.  He  was  so  essentially  a 
younger  son,  as  to  be  inevitably  a  soldier. 
He  could  be  nothing  else ;  but  that  he 
was,  and  is,  and  always  will  be,  with  all 
the  advantages  and  defects  specially  ap- 
pertaining to  the  cloth.  The  man  of  let- 
ters turned  soldier,  is  inferior  when  he 
comes  to  speak  of  camp-life  in  the  East, 
to  the  soldier  who  writes.  The  former  is 
so  well  versed  in  all  the  tricks  of  the  pen, 
that  he  can  describe  any  thing ;  the  latter, 
without  any  art,  states  merely  what 
passes  around  and  before  him.  But,  as 
what  passes  partakes  of  the  very  essence 
of  poetry,  the  mere  statement  of  the 
deeds  done  under  such  and  such  circum- 
stances, evokes  the  true  genius  loci,  and 
suggests  to  the  reader  all  that  is  so 
strikingly  poetical  in  plain  facts.  M.  de 
Molenes'  Arabs  are  not  real  Arabs,  neither 
are  his  men  of  the  French  African  army, 
real  ''^Africains,^'*  to  employ  the  term 
used  in  France.  They  are,  one  and  all  of 
them,  variations  of  a  favorite  type,  the 
author  whereof  has  so  often  described  it 
to  himself,  that  he  ends  by  firmly  believing 
he  has  seen  it,  which  he  never  did.  M. 
de  Molenes'  African  Sketches  are  ftill  of 
talent,  as  are  all  his  many  charming  con* 
tributiona  to  the  Literature  of  Frenob 
fiction — for  he  is  perhaps  one  of  the  roost 
original  romance- writers  of  his  day ;  but 
he  describes  as  a  European,  what  is 
in  him  as  a  European-r-nay,  more,  as 
a  Parisian — ^to  describe,  he  does  not  fed 
the  aspects  of  Algeria,  he  does  not 
seize  its  keynotCy  meeting  it  by  sym- 

Eathetic   and  subordinate  harmonies  of 
is  own. 

Now,  M.  de  Castellane,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  really  impressed  with  what  has 
gone  on  around  him  ;  and  it  is  because  he 
is  so,  that  he  wishes  to  set  it  down  as  pre- 
cisely as  he  can.  In  the  three  chapters 
of  his  Souvenirs  de  la  Vie  MUitaire  en 
Afrique,  that  are  devoted  to  Generals 
Lamoriciere,  Cavaignac,  and  Changarnier, 
he  simply  states  events  that  force  the 
reader,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  feel  the 
poetry  such  events  contain;  and  which 
poetry,  had  he  himself  witnessed  the 
deeds  in  question,  would  have  appeared 
to  him  when  time  should  have  effaced  the 
physical  sense  of  whatsoever  is  eye-wit- 
nessed, and  allowed  its  equally  true  but 
more  refined  image  to  rise  up  from  mem- 
ory's depths.  We  quote,  from  the  chapter 
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on  Changarnier,  the  recital  of  the  combat  to  face  with  the  foe.    Meanwhile,  on  the  left 

of  the  Oned  Froddha :  bank  of  the  river,  the  Chasseurs  d^Orleans  fell 

back  in  excellent  order,  toward  the  main  column, 

*'In  order  to  appreciate  this  terrible  action,  cautiously  marching  from  copse  to  copse,  from 

you  should  represent  to  yourself  exactly  the  bush  to  bush,  from  tree  to  tree ;  each  man  indi- 

Bcene  of  it  I     A  space  of  aoout  a  hundred  feet  yidually  seeking  for  himself  the  surest  shelter, 

wide  whereon  to  nght ;  a  footing  of  sand,  fur-  the  best  cover,   for  an  ambuscade.     Often  a 

rowed  in  the  middle  by  the  bed  of  the  torrent ;  thicket  would  be  chosen  on  either  side,  and 

to  the  right  and  the  left,  perpendicular  bights,  would  hide  a  Kabyle  and  a  French  trooper, 

of  a  gray  tint,  overgrown  with  marine  pines ;  each  watching  the  first  opportunity  of  surpris- 

above  the  trees,  the  caps  of  the  mountains  rising  ing  the  other.    When  the  headmost  bight  was 

up  bare  and  conical  like  pyramids,   whence  reached,  the  trumpets  sounded  the  pas  gymnaa- 

came  raining  down  the  enemy^s  musket-balls —  tique,  and  instantly  the  acclivities  on  both  sides 

this  is  the  scene  of  action.     ....**  were  covered  with  our  men,  who  rolled  down 

them,  rushing  on  to  meet  the  rear-guard,  just 

Then  we  have  the  action  itself:  then  preparing  to  enter  the  ravine.    The  real 

combat  began  then.    The  Kablyes,  from  the 

"  On  the  eve  of  the  battle,  our  sick  were  sent,  hill-tops,  shouted  fiercely  down  to  us :  '  You 
under  escort,  to  Milianah,  and  the  Roman  have  entered  this  tomb-pass,  you  shall  not 
tombs  around  us  received  those  who  had  died,  leave  it  dive.*  But  they  counted  without  our 
One  of  our  Zouaves  was  buried  in  a  Christian  troops — above  all,  without  their  chief,  calm,  im- 
grave,  and  the  cross  found  in  digging  up  the  movable,  Changamier  brought  up  the  rear, 
earth,  was  placed,  to  the  sincere  satisfaction  of  wrapped  in  his  white  woolen  cloak,  the  target 
all,  upon  the  last  abode  of  a  soldier  who  had  for  every  Arab  ball,  and  issuing  his  behests 
died  of  exhaustion.  The  following  day  (seven-  with  a  coolness  and  precision,  that  steadied  all 
teenth  September,  1842)  our  little  column  began  around  him,  and  doubled  their  energy.  .  .  . 
its  march.  It  marched  on  all  the  next  day,  re-  Ravine,  rocks,  hills,  on  either  hand,  were  over- 
ceiving  on  its  way  the  submissions  of  several  na-  swarmed  with  Arabs  whom  the  smell  of  powder, 
tive  chiefs ;  and  on  the  nineteenth,  towards  the  and  their  own  cries,  had  made  drunk  with  excite- 
hour  of  nine  in  the  morning,  came  to  a  general  ment,  and  regardless  of  danger.  They  tried  to 
halt  upon  the  river  of  the  Oned  Froddha.  The  sweep  over  and  exterminate  our  handful  of  men, 
horsemen  profited  by  the  halt  to  go  foraging  un-  but  Changamier  had  decided  otherwise.  With- 
der  an  infantiy  escort  The  order  was  given  not  out  one  second*s  hesitation,  his  plan  was  con- 
to  let  a  shot  be  heard.  On  a  sudden  a  peal  of  ceived,  and  his  own  determined  dauntlessnoss 
musketry  rings  out,  and  the  officer,  who  is  dis-  inspired  the  troops  he  commanded."  .  .  . 
patched  to  see  what  the  firing  means,  finds  our 

men,  steadily  obedienVrecdving  the  fire  of  the  rpj^      .            f    j^        ^      ^  ^     ^  ^ 

Kabyles  m  silence.    From  the  spot  where  the  ^^  ^"^   *oo««  v*  ^.^x^  x>y,iuuay  yg  mo  vfuou 

troops  had  come  to  a  halt,  it  was  impossible  to  Froddha  is  a  matter  of  history ;  and  to 

make  out  a  small  narrow  valley,  separating  us  master  the  details  of  that  action,  where  a 

from  the  nearest  neighboring  hilL    From  this  portion  of  the  French  anny  was  saved  by 

hidden  valley,  and  firom  the  lower  part  of  the  the  extraordinary  presence  of  mind,  and 

hill,  the  Kabyles  were  pouring  their  fire  upon  by  the   truly  heroic  qualities  of  incom- 

our  men     There  they  were  by  thousands,  tiie  parably  the  most  illustrious  of  all  livinff 

false  Kabylc»,whiteas  vultures  m  their  white  ^^^^^{^   generals,  Changamier,  we  need 

cloaks,  and  flying  to  and  fro  untiringly,  under  ,         r      ^     ^i       n^     '^        x-'     o    ^^^^^ 

the  direction  of  their   superiors,    wfio   were  ^"^^  refer  to  the  Momteur  for  Septem- 

dressed  in  red.    They  screamed,  and  shrieked,  o^r,  1842,  (which,  at  that  penod,  was  wont 

and  stamped,  and  tore,  and  excited  themselves  to  tell  the  plain  truth,  and  did  not,  for 

to  the  work  of  destruction.     We  had  been  told  the   sake   of  the   government,   deem    it 

quite  another  story,  and  had  counted  on  friend-  necessary  to  distort  and  disguise  every 

ly  populations  on  our  road.    There  were  no  fact;)  but  the  historical  part  of  the  cir- 

friends  here.    We  could  not,  however,  dream  cumstance  is  not  now  before  us.     It  is  the 

of  retreat     Let  alone  honor,  our  interest  for-         ^•^^•♦i.      -u*  x.         u         ^     j  j 

bade  it,  for  a  retreat  would  'have  made  revolt  ^^rattve  with  which  we  have  to  do  and 

more    resolute.     Besides,    in    retreaUng,    we  that  narrative  is  a  decidedly  poetical  one, 

should  have  heaps  of  wounded  men,  wounded  because  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  mirror 

uselessly ;  in  advancing,  on  the  contrary,  the  of  events.     Who,  in  reading  it,  does  not 

blood  of  our  soldiers  was  certain  not  to  be  shed  see  the  gaunt  figure  of  the  bronze- faced 

in  vain.    The  position  was  reconnoitered,  the  Kabyles,  flitting  along,   and  with    their 

order  to  march  given,  and  in  a  few  minutes  ^ide  white  draperies,  overshadowinff  the 

more  the  head  of  the  column  was  plunging  into  ^i„:«a  «„;i  i,;ii„  «„  ,„' „i;i   ,„:*i,  ♦i,^:      ^i 

the  frightful  gorge  of  the  Oned  F^dla.*^ .    .  PI^'°«  and  hills,  as  would,  with  their  pale 

...    At  a  tu?n  of  the  stream,  Arab  horse-  "^^""S^  ^^''F^  ^^  vultures  ?    Who  does 

men  dashed  forth  upon  a  detachment  of  the  ^^^  s^®  ^"^  mtense  scarlet  Bomouaes  of 

twenty-sixth.    They  were  repulsed.    The  in-  their  chiefs,  breaking — to   use   Goethe's 

fimtry  stood  its  ground,  firing  only  when  face  fine  image,  apropos  to  the  analogies  be- 
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tween  colors  aod  sounds — ^breaking  the 
uniform  tone  of  the  rest  as  harshly  as  the 
clang  of  a  tnirapet  breaks  npon  silence  ? 
Who  does  not  hear  the  savage  cries  of 
the  dusky  oriental  horde,  and  the  plash  of 
their  horses'  hoofs  on  the  wet  stones  of 
the  river's  bed,  and  the  sharp  cracking 
soond  of  their  guns,  and  all  the  discordant 
din  of  the  fearful  war-symphony  ?  And 
who  that  is  able  to  read  it,  does  not  feel 
that  above  all  this  hideous  human  dis- 
turbance, lies,  serene  and  undisturbed, 
the  most  glorious  of  nature's  aspects  ?  To 
whose  senses  does  not  the  sorrowing  wind 
bring,  mixed  with  the  smell  of  powder, 
the  fragrance  of  the  mountain  pines  ? 
'Wliose  latent  poetic  sentiment  is  not 
aroused  by  the  strong  contrast,  between 
the  violence  of  man,  the  short-lived,  and 
the  grand  quietude  of  what  surrounds  him  ? 
Now,  how  is  this  brought  about  ?  how 
is  the  true  feeling  here  excited  in  the  read- 
er ?  Merely  by  the  writer- s  simplicity. 
He  statesy  he  does  not  describe.  lie  does 
not  explain  to  you  what  effect  it  is  possi- 
ble may  be  made  upon  you  by  the  moun- 
tain pass  of  \\xe  Oned  Froddha,  or  by  the 
white-mantled  Kabyles,  or  by  the  pine 
woods  around  the  base  of  the  hills ;  he 
does  not  translate  or  interpret  the  sense 
of  the  scene,  thereby  diluting  the  force  of 
facts  by  an  infusion  of  personality.  No  ! 
he  takes  down  on  paper ;  he  notes,  chiefly 
for  military  purposes,  as  precisely  as  his 
memory  will  enable  him,  what  was  done 
on  such  and  such  a  day ;  and,  by  this 
method,  the  scenes  reflected  being  full  of 
poetry,  the  reader  has  all  the  poetry 
brought  before  him,  and  that  as  vividly 
as  it  would  have  been  had  he  been  a  wit- 
ness. But  this,  as  we  have  said,  is  the 
poetry  of  war.  It  is  one  poetical  aspect 
of  the  Algerian  east.  No  one  has  better 
seized  this  than  M.  Pierre  de  Castellane. 
He  writes,  moreover,  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recording  what  has  come  under 
nis  own  observation.  We  can  fancy  our- 
selves present  when  Jenina,  the  widow  of 
the  famous  Omar  Pasha,  lifts  the  vail  from 
her  face,  at  her  son's  request,  and  is  wel- 
comed by  Marshal  Bugeaud,  as  becomes 
the  bereft  wife  of  a  dead  warrior.  We 
have  before  us  the  last  living  remnant  of 
the  days  when  the  satrap  form  of  govern- 
ment still  existed  in  the  £ast,  and  when 
the  Turk  reigned  in  Algeria  after  the 
fashion  practiced  by  his  predecessors  from 
the  very  days  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 
The  whole  history  of  Omar,  and  of  the 


destruction  of  the  Turkish  satrap  s^^y, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
the  volume  before  us,  and  one  that  even 
commonplace  readers,  who  *^  read  for  in- 
formation,*' will  appreciate.  To  such  as 
have  any  present  if  nt^it  of  what  lies  deeper 
than  this  in  the  various  aspects  of  French 
Africa,  we  might  point  out  many  other 
pictures,  but  he  principally  excels  in 
placing  before  us  whatever  relates  to 
military  expeditions  or  to  the  develop- 
ment of  military  characters. 

An  element  of  importance,  that  has  be- 
come extinct  in  most  countries,  is  to  be 
found  in  all  its  pristine  imi>ortance  in  the 
military  civiliziition  of  Algeria.  Wo 
allude  to  the  "  Adventurer,"  in  the  pro- 
per acceptation  of  the  term,  to  the  "sol- 
dier of  fortune,"  who  fills  every  page  of 
the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  in  every 
country  —  who  has  his  representatives 
upon  thrones,  as  in  the  case  of  the  founder 
ot  the  house  of  Ilapsburg,  and  some 
others,  and  who  ends  with  questionable 
respectability,  in  the  person  of  ^l,  de 
Bonneval,  who  turned  Mussulman,  and  of 
Philip  KOnigsmark,  who  was  murdered 
on  the  hearthstone  of  the  ^uard-room  at 
Hanover.  Naturally,  in  this  present  ago 
of  institutions,  individualism,  when  too 
vivacious,  is  crushed.  We,  in  these  free 
islands  of  ours,  and  our  offspring  of  the 
fi\r  west,  still  allow  the  individual  to  ex- 
pand self  to  a  certain  point ;  but,  on  the 
continent,  and  no  where  more  than  in 
France,  (^under  all  regimes,)  society  and 
the  individual  are  at  variance.  Society 
reigns,  and  the  individual  must  submit. 
Then  ecessary  consequence  is,  that  when- 
ever individualism  becomes  manifest  in  any 
very  remarkable  degree  in  the  states  of 
the  continent,  the  man  by  whom  it  is  re- 
presented, invariably  clashes  against  the 
sovereign  abstraction,  termed  society,  and 
to  avoid  coming  to  grief,  has  nothing  for 
it  but  to  turn  his  back  upon  Europe.  The 
history  of  the  Legion  Etrangore  of  the 
French  Afiican  army,  would,  if  it  were 
ever  >\Titten,  bo  the  chronicle  of  the  deeds 
and  sufferings  of  these  votaries  of  individ- 
ualism, at  odds  with  their  epoch.  M.  de 
Castellane  has  sketched  more  than  one  of 
them,  and  amongst  othera  is  a  certain 
Prussian  gentleman,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Ca'id  Osman,  than  whom  no 
romance-writer  has  ever  conceived  a  more 
interesting  type: 

"  The  Eftstorn  name  hid  a  career  of  agitation 
passed  in  northern  Qermany,  AiU  of  duels  and 
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adventures,  of  death^sentences  ^nd  hangings  in 
effigy.  Be  sure  of  this,  however,  that  well  in- 
Ibrmed  and  intelligent  exceedingly,  he  had,  even 
in  his  roughness  and  rudeness,  a  singular  charm, 
and  his  courage  had  gained  him  a  real  renown, 
that  commanded  the  respect  of  all.  In  all,  he 
was  the  ideal  of  a  soldier  of  fortune,  a  lamhneoht 
of  by-gone  times.  His  double-barreled  gun, 
equally  dreaded  by  the  Arabs  and  by  the  game 
of  the  desert,  his  dog  Tom,  his  bay  horse,  a 
splendid  beast  —  these  were,  whilst  he  was 
campaigning,  his  sole  friends.  In  garrison,  a 
fourth  affection  filled  a  comer  of  his  heart— a 
little  Spanish  girl,  who  never  opened  her  mouth, 
and  was  devoted  to  him  with  absolutely  canine 
devotion.  Tom,  La  Chica^  and  the  *  Caid,' 
were  at  such  times  three  beings  in  one ;  and  not 
a  joy  or  a  grief  of  their  lives  but  was  fairly 
shared  between  them.*' 

A  day  comes,  howeyer,  when  the  "  three 
in  one"  are  disunited,  and  when  two  only 
are  left.  This  is  one  of  the  most  touch- 
ing episodes  of  M.  de  Castallane's  book : 

"  We  were  returning  one  morning,"  he  nar- 
rates, ^*  after  a  three  months'  absence,  to  Mas- 
cara. Our  troops  followed  the  kmg  street 
leading  to  the  cavalry  barracks,  when  we  per- 
ceived all  the  officers  of  the  garrison  assembled 
before  the  Caid*s  dwellings.  One  after  the  other 
stepped  forward  to  greet  us,  and  we  learnt  that 
La  Ohica,  the  Caid's  little  friend,  the  friend  and 
&vorite  of  all,  poor  child,  was  dead  I 

**  Poor  thing  I  she  had  been  ailing  a  good 
long  while.  The  day  before,  however,  she  got 
up.  The  sun  was  bright  and  warm,  and  the 
air  full  of  perfumes.  *  Chieo^*  had  she  said  to 
the  Caid,  '  give  me  your  arm  and  let  mc  see  the 
sun.'  She  walked  on  a  few  steps,  and  then  be- 
gan to  cry,  seeing  the  green  leaves  sparkling 
every  where,  and  the  beauty  of  the  spring  day. 
When  she  was  brought  back  to  her  arm-chair, 
*  Ah  I  Ohieo,^  *  moaned  she,  '  I  am  dying,*  and 
as  she  sat  down,  she  died  quietly,  without  pain, 
without  any  contraction  even  of  the  muscles, 
but  with  a  faint  smile  on  her  lips,  as  she  looked 
at  the  Caid. 

*'  The  coffin  was  brought  out  from  the  house, 
every  head  was  uncovered,  and  we  joined  the 
other  officers  who  followed  it  to  the  grave. 

*'  The  burying-ground  of  Mascara,  filled  with 
olive  and  other  tail  trees,  lies  in  the  midst  of 
nrdens,  and  is  a  spot  of  peace  and  of  repose. 
The  Chicd's  grave  was  dug  under  a  large  fig 
tree.  The  spahis,  who  bore  the  corpsie,  stood 
still,  and  setting  it  down,  formed  themselves 
into  a  circle ;  two  soldiers  of  the  engineer  corps 
took  up  the  light  coffin,  and  gently  deposited 
the  poor  Chiea  in  her^last  resting-place.  The 
Caid  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  grave.  A  soldier 
tendered  to  him  a  handful  of  earth ;  as  he  took 

^  Chico  is  the  masculine,  and  Chica  the  feminine, 
in  Spanish,  for  any  thing  very  **  wee,"  as  we  should 
say.    It  is  also  a  term  of  endearment.  « 


it  in  his  hand,  he  trembled  visibly ;  and  when 
the  earth,  falling  on  the*  coffin,  gave  forth^the 
dull  sad  sound,  so  full  of  gloom,  tears  rolled  ip 
the  eyes  of  the  soldier  of  fortune.  .,  • 

"From  that  day  forth  the  dog  Tom,  of  whom 
La  Chica  had  been  so  fond,  was  the  sole  com- 
panion, the  sole  affection,  of  the  Caid.** 

We  think  it  scarcely  possible  to  relate 
a  more  touching  event  more  simply. 

But  we  repeat  it— all  this  is  dependent 
for  its  existence  upon  the  fact  of  the  ex- 
istence of  war.  Suppose  ho  war  to  be 
going  on,  you  can  not  apply  to  any  of  the 
sources  whence  the  poetic  current  flows 
throughout  M.  de  Castellane's  book.  The 
book  could  not  be — it  would  have  no 
raison  d^etre.  If  there  were  no  combat 
of  the  Oned  Froddha,  how  should  our 
imagination  be  impressed  by  the  contrast, 
for  instance,  between  the  noisily  heroi© 
Kabyles,  and  the  noiselessly  heroic  Chan- 
garnier,*  death  defiant  both,  but  in  such 
a  dififerent  way?  Or  what  meaning  would 
the  superstitious  terror  of  the  Arabs  have, 
at  passing  after  nightfall  over  the  Col  de 
Mougaia^  if  it  had  not  been  the  theater 
of  one  of  the  bloodiest  engagements  that 
took  place  since  the  French  occupation  in 
1830  ?  We  can  readily  conceive  the  er- 
ror of  the  Arabs  at  passing  after  sunset 
along  the  hilly  range,  where  they  main- 
tain they  hear  "  the  wail  of  the  slaughter- 
ed crying  out  for  sepulcher,"  and  believe 
they  have  seen  the  pale  ghosts,  shivering 
on  the  mountain-siaes,  and  gathering  to- 
gether by  hundreds  to  mourn  over  their 
exclusion  from  Paradise.  We  can  pic- 
ture to  ourselves  the  wretched  Bedouin, 
who,  says  M.  de  Castellane,  "  became  in- 
sane from  fright,  because  one  night,  as  he 
crossed  the  fatal  place,  he  was  pursued  by 
a  crowd  of  shadows,  and  heard  a  lament 
burst  forth  from  every  bush  he  neared  :'* 

*  It  is  strange  enough,  that  under  the  signature 
of  the  author,  should  be  found  in  the  book  w^  are 
now  noticing,  such  an  appreciation  of  Changami^ 
as  the  foliowing:  "  What  above  all  distinguishes 
Changamicr,  in  his  judgment,  as  prompt  as  it  is  sure, 
and  his  indomitable  energy.  He  is  horn  to  command. 
His  courage  grows  with  danger.  In  hours  of  peril,  if 
near  him,  his  dauntlessness  becomes  contagious,  and 
yon  feci  he  must  be  successful.  From  the  moment 
when  he  first  showed  what  he  was  at  Constantino, 
he  has  never  once  ceased  to  act  up  to  his  mo$t  glori- 
ous reputation.  If  ever  you  meet  with  a  group  of 
veteran  '  Africains,^  ask  them  to  tell  you  what  the 
work  of  campaigning  was  with  Changhmier.  Tou 
will  hear  what  they  will  recount"  [We  should  like 
M.  de  CastaUane  to  tell  us  whether  the  **  work  of 
campaigning**  of  the  coup  d'etaJt  of  1851,  has  left  any 
glorious  or  romantic  tales  to  be  toM.] 
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but  all  this  can  not  be  if  you  do  not  pre- 
conceive the  bloody  battle  of  the  Col  de 
la  Mougaia.  M.  de  Castellane^s  volume 
reflects  one  of  the  aspects  of  Algeria  as  it 
now  is,  and  as  the  French  invasion  has 
made  it ;  but  the  poetry  of  it  is  relative, 
not  absolute.  M.  de  Oastellane  has  ad- 
mirably carried  out  the  precepts  of  his 
eminent  teacher,  the  Marechal  de  Mont- 
luc,  whose  words  he  takes  as  an  epi- 
graph :  "  Would  to  God  that  we,  who 
bear  arms,  did  but  adopt  the  habit  of  writ- 
ing down  what  we  see  and  feel ;  for  I  ima- 
gine this  would  be  preferable,  in  as  far  as 
war  is  concerned,  and  would  be  better  set 
forth  by  us  than  by  the  mere  men  of  letters. 
They  disguise  things  far  too  much,  and 
what  they  say  has  always  a  savor  of  the 
scribe."  The  Marechal's  own  French 
phrase  is  perfect:  cda  sent  trop  son  clercf 
At  three  hundred  years'  distance,  the 
vetercm  companion  of  Henri  IV.  has  guess- 
ed what  is  the  plague  of  our  time  far 
more  than  it  could  ever  have  been  of  his, 
as  we  have  already  so  often  said.  Writ- 
ers nowadays,  describe  before  they  have 
rightly  seen  or  felt,  that  which  they  un- 
dertake to  paint.  Impression  and  ex- 
pression are  madequate  each  to  the  other 
— ^the  former  being  poor,  and  the  latter 
too  abundant.  For  this  reason,  M.  de 
Castellane's  book  is  most  interesting ;  for 
it  never  once  aims  at  mere  description. 
The  author,  as  the  famous  captain  of  the 
sixteenth  century  prescribes,  does  truly 
"write  down  what  he  has  seen."  He 
never,  like  the  "  mere  men  of  letters," 
transforms  or  "  disguises"  any  thing ;  and 
whatever  the  fiiults  of  the  book  may  be, 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  of  any  part  of 
it,  that  "  it  savors  of  the  scribe." 

And  so  with  General  Daumas'  Horses 
of  the  Sahara  ;  so  long  as  he  simply  aims 
at  informing  you,  like  a  plain  straightfor- 
ward soldier  and  lover  of  the  equine  race, 
what  the  particulars  are  of  the  education 
and  position  in  Arab  civilization  of  the 
Arab  hoi*se,  he  is  nothing  of  the  scribe, 
and  his  recital  charms,  captivates,  and 
hurries  you  along  with  it.  But  when  he 
thinks  this  is  not  sufficient,  and  fancies  he 
can  better  make  you  appreciate  the  tent- 
life  of  the  desert,  by  setting  to  work  to 
describe  it  more  fully,  he,  as  we  have  no- 
ticed, fail),  and  we  must  say,  with  old 
Blaise  de  Mohtluc,  "  Cela  sent  trop  son 
derc." 

There  is  no  denying  that  one  great 
merit  of  the  Chen^avx  da  Sahara  of  Gen- 


eral Daumas  is  to  be  found  in  the  very 
curious  and  interesting  notes  famished  by 
the  Emir,  Abd-el-Kader.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  desert  horseman's  manner  of 
speaJcing  of  his  horse,  indescribably  charm- 
ing, and  which  at  once  brings  before  you 
the  details  of  nomad  civilization.  For 
instance,  mark  the  tender  age  at  which 
the  foal  is  mounted,  and  the  perpetual 
companionship  between  the  man  and  the 
animal  that  is  thus  rendered  inevitable. 
The  more  you  truly  tell  how  horses  are 
brought  tip  in  the  Desert,  the  stronger 
light  you  throw  upon  the  interior  exist- 
ence of  the  Desert  families.  One  can  not 
be  told,  without  the  other  becoming  evi- 
dent. A  passage  written  by  the  Emir 
shows  ns  even  the  Arab  women,  kept  so 
sacred  from  every  eye,  sharing  in  the 
work  of  caring  for  the  steeds  of  their 
tribe :  **  Our  noble  coursers  pass  their  lives 
in  outstripping  each  other  in  speed,  and 
when  they  return  home,  our  women  wipe 
with  their  vails  the  sweat  that  runs  down 
the  horse's  face.  They  toss  their  heads  as 
though  they  would  fain  escape  from  the 
reins  that  hold  them  in,  and  their  ears  are 
attentive  to  the  faintest  sound.  On  their 
backs  sit  their  riders — fierce  lions  these !" 

It  is  not  very  difficult,  from  these  few 
words,  to  conjure  up  the  picture  of  a  re- 
turn of  a  goum  of  cavaliers  to  their  tents, 
and  to  see  the  ardent,  impatient  horses 
snuffing  the  air  with  inflated  nostrils, 
pointing  the  small,  nervous  ears  to  catch 
an  echo  of  pursuit,  and  at  the  same  time 
allowing  female  hands  to  caress  their 
steaming  withers,  and  the  vails  of  their 
masters'  wives  to  wipe  the  sweat  from 
their  brows. 

From  what  General  Daumas  reports,  it 
is  impossible  the  horse  and  his  rider  should 
not  be  one  in  the  social  habits  of  the  Des- 
ert. For  the  first  few  months  of  his  life, 
the  foal  is  given  up  to  the  care  of  women, 
and  at  a  year  and  a  half  old  he  is  mount- 
ed by  children. 

**  The  onlylnethod  of  making  horses  infallibly 
docile,"  says  General  Daumas,  "  is,  according 
to  the  Arabs,  to  give  them  riders  of  a  weight 
corresponding  to  their  strength  at  the  very 
earliest  age.  The  existence  of  the  Arab  horse 
is  perpetual  movement ;  he  is  never  at  rest ;  he 
goes  far  and  wide  for  his  rider's  purposes,  far 
and  wide  even  to  fetch  his  own  food ;  farther  and 
wider  still,  very  often,  to  fetch  his  drink.  But 
this  makes  him,  like  his  master,  abstemious  and 
indefatigable ;  and  this  is  the  kind  of  appren- 
ticeship which  makes  him,  in  moments  of 
emergency,  capable  of  incredible  efforts,    .    . 
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At  eighteen  months  old,  a  child  leads  the  foal 
to  grass,  or  to  the  water,  wherever  that  may  be, 
or  mounts  him  with  an  easy,  soft  mule-bridle. 
This  exercise  suits  both  —  the  horse  grows 
gentle,  and  the  child  grows  up  to  know  how  to 
ride.  This  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  possi- 
bility which  the  Arab  possesses  of  assuring  you 
with  truth,  that  *  he  has  to  learn  what  is  the 
meaning  of  a  restive  horse.' " 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Rarey's  much-vaunted 
system  of  horse-training  has  light  thrown 
on  it  in  the  pages  of  General  Daumas. 
The  "  Cavalier-type^^^  as  the  French  call 
him,  the  rider  who  indubitably,  in  modem 
times,  as  neariy  as  possible,  realizes  the 
existence  of  the  fabled  Centaur  of  the 
ancients,  never  admits  of  the  practice 
known  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  un- 
der the  denomination  of"  horse-hreakingy 
The  Arab  ^''breaks  tV  no  horses,  nor 
would  dream  of  such  a  proceeding.  He 
"educates"  the  animal,  so  that  he  shall 
never  stand  in  need  of  being  "  broken 
in ;"  and  he  lays  down  as  a  principle  never 
to  be  violated,  the  "  avoidance  of  any  of 
those  struggles  between  the  horse  and  his 
rider  which,  supposing  even  the  latter  to 
be  victorious,  make  the  man's  victory 
possible  only  at  the  expense  of  the  horse's 
best  qualities.''  At  two  years  and  a  half 
a  full-grown  man  mounts  the  young  horse. 
But  for  a  considerable  time  he  never  goes 
beyond  a  foot*  8  pace^  and  he  is  only  re- 
quired to  be  gentle.  His  bit  is  the  lightest 
imaginable  ;  his  rider  has  no  spurs ;  under 
his  hand  is  only  a  mere  twig,  which  he 
tries  Tiever  to  use. 


"  In  this  way,"  says  the  General,  "  he  goes 
to  market,  visits  his  friends,  inspects  his  pasture 
land  and  flocks,  and  sees  to  his  affairs,  requiring 
only  from  his  companion  obedience  knA  docility, 
both  of  which  he  usually  obtains  by  speaking 
to  the  horse  in  a  loud,  kind  tone,  but  never 
showing  anger,  and  never  provoking  resistance. 
.  .  .  .  At  the  age  of  three,  or  between  that 
and  four  years,  somewhat  more  is  demanded 
from  the  horse,  whose  food  is  now  very 
abundant  Spurs  are  then  used  for  the  first 
time ;  and  to  docility  it  is  necessary  he  should 
add  boldness.  This  is  easy  too;  for  the  nu- 
merous beasts  of  all  kinds  that,  in  the  Douar^ 
have  been  life-long  his  companions  in  the  day, 
have  used  him  to  every  species  of  noise ;  be- 
sides which  he  has  heard  the  hootings  and 
bowlings  of  the  wild  animals  that  prowl  round 
the  tents  at  night,  and  that  ceaseless  firing  of 
pistols  and  guns  that  is  quite  inseparable  from 
hb  master^s  every-day  existence ;  all  of  which 
makes  it  hard  to  fi*ighten  or  take  a  horse  by 
surprise." 


This,  which  is  but  half  a  page  of  a 
volume  containing  upwards  of  four  hun- 
dred similar  pages,  shows  at  once  how, 
by  the  simplest  technical  details,  straight- 
forwardly and  unpretendingly  given,  a 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  half-warlike,  half- 
pastoral  existence  of  the  nomad  tribes 
of  the  Algerian  desert. 

GeneralDaumas'  book  upon  the  Horses 
of  the  Sahara  is,  without  his  having 
meant  it  to  be  so,  the  most  successfiu 
attempt  yet  made  at  a  relation  of  the 
tent-life  of  the  Arabs.  -  It  is,  of  course, 
incomplete,  but  we  should  doubt  it  being 
possible  for  any  European  to  treat  the 
subject  in  a  completer  or  more  perfect 
form. 

Here,  then,  we  have  two  distinct  aspects 
of  Arab  civilization  satisfactorily  reflected 
and  brought  home  to  the  reader,  because 
not  attempted  to  be  described.  For  the 
poetry  of  war  we  have  M.  de  Castellane's 
Souvenirs  Militaires  ;  for  the  poetry  of 
the  every-day  out-of-doors  life  of  the  Arab, 
when  at  peace  and  free  to  attend  to  his 
pastoral  occupations,  we  have  General 
Daumas'  Chevaux  du  Sahara,  But  these 
are  two  "aspects,"  as  we  have  often 
repeated,  of  the  life  of  the  Desert.  There 
is  something  beyond,  immeasurably  be- 
yond, all  this,  lying  unfathomably  deep 
beneath  these  outward  appearances. 
There  is  the  poetry  of  the  Desert  itself— 
the  intense  and  hidden  flame,  one  spark 
whereof  it  is  that  animates  each  oi  the 
"aspects"  we  have  noted,  making  them 
therewith  poetical^  but  not  transforming 
them  into  the  poetry  that  lies  at  the  origin 
of  all. 

We  said  it  in  the  commencement  of 
thb  essay,  and  we  now  repeat  it :  Algeria 
has  a  poet — a  poet  whose  form  is  prose, 
but  who  is  as  thoroughly,  as  unmistfucably 
a  poety  as  was  he  who  sung  of  Childe 
Harold'sfirst  wanderings.  M.  Fromentin's 
two  small  volumes  have  taken  the  entire 
reading  world  in  France  by  surprise,  for 
the  simple  reason  that — ^if  you  accept  the 
Lettres  d^un  Voyageur  of  Mme.  Sand, 
some  five-and-twenty  years  ago — ^there 
has  been  nothing  in  French  literature  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  that  can 
with  any  shadow  of  justice,  be  compared 
to  them.  We  would  not  be  mistaken  in 
what  we  sajr :  It  is  needless  to  register 
our  admiration  of  the  works  published  by 
the  illustrious  men  of  our  day  in  France, 
and  bearing  upon  History,  Biography, 
Politics,  or  Political  Economy.     These 
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have  now  the  renown  they  merit;  but 
with  these  M.  Fromentin's  books  have 
nothing  in  common.  His  are  poemSj  in 
which  the  ceaseless  presence  of  the  Ideal 
and  of  the  Poetic  element  is  the  dis- 
tingaishing  mark  of  superiority  ;  and  we 
again  say,  and  we  have,  in  support  of  our 
assertion,  all  the  modern  critics  of 
France,  nothing  at  all  to  be  compared  to 
M.  Fromentin's  two  volumes,  has  been 
published  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
in  the  imaginative  literature  of  the  French 
tongue.  We  are  obliged  to  use  the  word 
"  imaginative"  in  this  case,  to  mark  the 
poetic  category  to  which  the  volumes 
under  our  present  notice  belong ;  other- 
wise, the  term  is  an  improper  one,  for, 
more  than  any  one,  M.  Fromentin  has 
mirrored  forth  strictly  that  portion  of  the 
East  he  has  visited.  But  he  has  reflected 
neither  this  aspect,  especially,  nor  that. 
He  has  reflected  the  sources  when  each 
general  "  aspect"  is  derived.  With  him 
we  have  the  essence  of  the  whole  thing : 
its  soul,  that  which  animates  and  makes 
it  what  it  is — that  which  is  indispensable 
to  all  its  various  forms,  but  to  which  they 
are  indifi'erent.  With  him  we  enjo^  all 
the  infinitudes  of  the  East;  the  light, 
heat,  silence,  space,  that  to  the  perception 
of  Europeans  never  come  other  than  por- 
tionwise,  and  that  in  the  Desert  are  still 
absolute  abstractions.  Even  in  Italy  and 
Spain,  we  have  after  all  but  a  bearable 
ray  of  that  light  which,  in  the  Desert,  is 
still  the  lights  unclouded,  absolute,  and  too 
much  almost  for  mortal  vision,  that  it  was 
when  the  creative  word  "  Flat  ft/a;,"  made 
it  shine  forth  and  divide  time.  Silence 
absolute  still  broods  over  space,  surpass- 
ing human  powers  of  appreciation,  as  it 
did  over  chaos  before  creation.  It  is  this 
pressure  upon  you  of  the  abstract  and 
mfinite  on  every  side,  that  forces  a  true 

S>et  or  a  true  philosopher  to  feel  in  the 
esert  that  he  has  reached  what  the  Ger- 
mans call  *'  the  sourpe  of  things."  This 
feeling  it  is  that  the  author  of  a  Summer 
in  the  Sizhara^  arouses  in  the  reader  at 
every  line  of  his  works. 

The  two  books  can  not  be  separated,  for 
if  read  apart  they  have  but  half  their 
meaning.  Strangelv  enough,  too,  that 
published  first  should  be  read  after  read- 
ing two  thirds  of  the  later  one.  Uhe 
annee  dans  le  Sahel  tells  you  why  the 
other  volume  exists.  During  the  first 
two  thirds  of  this  last  book,  we  scarcely 
feel  at  home  with  the  writer;  we  are 


conscious  of  a  vague  longing  to  be  else- 
where than  with  him,  and  to  cany  him 
with  us.  He  is  so  natural  in  all  he  writes, 
that  you  soon  share  his  aspirations,  and 
fall  to  dreaming  of  something  that  lies  far 
and  wide  beyond  all  that  you  as  yet  per- 
ceive, but  of  the  existence  whereof  you 
are  as  perfectly  sure  as  you  are  of  the  ob- 
jects lying  beside  you.  The  sort  of  strong 
yearning  to  which  you  are  thus  brought, 
can  only  be  rendered  by.a  term  applicable 
to  a  physicial  sensation  ;  you  are  "  thirst- 
ingy*^  as  is  the  poet  himself,  for  some 
distant  fount  of  poetry  whereto  you  are 
irresistibly  drawn.  The  word  is  spoken, 
and  the  aim  of  the  longings  is  attained ! 
The  Sahara!  There  is  the  ta  isman.  The 
wanderer  has  been  long  enough  impri- 
soned in  the  haunts  of  men.  He  has  gone 
from  Algiers  to  Blidab,  and  has  painted, 
in  poetry,  the  Arab  and  Moorish  popula- 
tions, and  has  brought  before  your  eyes 
the  civilization  of  French  Africa.  But 
there  is  something  else  wanting.  What 
is  it  ?  One  evening  he  falls  in  with  a 
troop  of  wandering  Saharians,  and  the 
mystery  is  made  clear.  This  is  the  origin 
of  the  work  entitled  A  Summer  in  the 
Sahara  ;  but  the  story  of  this  episode  we 
will  let  the  author  give  in  his  own  words : 


t( 


.  .  It  was  nine  o'clock.  A  hot, 
caljn  night.  A  mist  hung  over  the  plain ;  the 
lake  and  the  marsh  were  soon  made  visible  by 
their  outline  of  white  vapor.  The  swallows 
left  the  heayens  one  by  one,  as  the  daylight 
faded  from  the  sky.  The  air  was  fiill  of  the 
beating,  whirring  wings  of  night-insects. 

**0n  reaching  the  west  gate  of  Blidah,  I 
found  an  encampment  established  round  the 
tanks.  Fifty  camels  or  thereabouts,  and  per- 
haps thirty  drivers.  Though  it  was  nearly 
dark,  I  saw  at  once,  from  their  air  and  their 
duskier  skins,  and  their  harsher  eyes,  that 
they  were  mere  Saharians. 

"  *  Whence  come  you  ?*  asked  I. 

"  One  of  the  men  answered :  *  From  El  Agho- 
nat.' 

"El-Aghonat,  in  an  Arab  mouth,  has  a 
strange,  hard  sound,  and  yet  I  could  not  help 
listening  to  it,  and  asking  the  speaker  to  repeat 
it.  The  gh  is  harsher  and  more  guttural  by  far 
than  the  Spanish  jofa,  but  it  was  the  first  time 
an  Arab  had  uttered  the  name  before  me ;  and 
in  this  man^s  accent  there  was  that  tenderness 
and  pride  with  which  one's  "home  should  be 
mentioned  before  a  foreigner.  I  asked  how 
many  days  were  required  to  go  thither?  *  Ten 
days,*  was  the  reply.  *From  here  to  Baghar, 
and  from  Baghar  to  Medeah  two. 

"  *  How  lies  the  road  V 

"  The  man  had  recovu^e  to  the  favorite  Arab 
gesture,  pointed  to  the  wide  path  ^t  skirted 
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the  bivouac;  stretched  oat  his  arm  to  its 
utmost  length,  and  waving  it  as  to  describe  im- 
mensity, added.  Look !  that  is  the  Sahara  I  as 
though  in  all  the  world  nothing  could  be  so 
worthy  the  human  gaze  as  the  boundless  void 
of  a  flat  horizon. 

"  Good  night ;  a  blessing  on  you  all,'  said  I. 

"  *  On  thee  be  the  blessing !'  was  the  reply  of 
the  Aghonati,*  and  I  came  to  the  end  of  my 
stroll. 

**  But  before  returning  home,  I  sat  for  some 
time  in  front  of  Bon  Djima^s  caft ;  a  little  rustic 
place  of  refreshment,  overshadowed  by  orange 
trees  j  and  surrounded  by  streams  of  running  wa- 
ter, as  though  it  were  an  island.  I  was  quite 
alone.  Bon-Djima  was  asleep  by  the  side  of 
his  cooking  apparatus,  and  beneath  the  half-ex- 
tinguished light  of  his  lantern.  I  did  not  care 
to  wake  him,  but  sat  on  the  threshold.  Here 
and  there  in  tho  distance,  and  towards  the 
mountains,  a  li^ht  might  be  seen,  which 
scarcely  seen,  disappeared ;  and  far  off  the 
faint  barking  of  dogs  was  occasionally  heard.  I 
looked  up  at  the  sky  where  shone  all  the  sum- 
mer constellations.  The  thought  of  the  Saha- 
rians,  instead  of  growing  weaker,  possessed  me, 
and  I  began  involuntsmly  to  wander:  Now, 
whenever  the  vagrant  fit  seizes  me,  in  dreams 
or  in  reality,  I  never  wander  but  in  the  one 
same  direction — towards  the  south  ;  ...  It  is 
midnight  I  have  come  to  no  decision  yet,  but 
it  is  likely  that  to-morrow  I  shall  get  up  with 
the  invincible  resolution  to  take  to  the  road." 

And  so  it  really  happens.  The  Desert 
draws  the  traveler  on,  with  all  its  won- 
ders— beckons  him  with  all  its  sights,  calls 
to  him  with  all  its  voices,  and  he  obeys 
the  summons,  as  do  you  who  read  him, 
irresistibly.  Thus  originates  the  book 
called  Un  ete  dans  le  Sahara^  the  title 
whereof  is  like  every  thing  the  writer 
does  or  says,  true.  When  after  a  three 
months'  absence,  M.  Fromentin  returns 
again  to  Blidah,  the  friend  with  whom  he 
resides  there,  asks  him  what  he  has  ^^  seen 
in  the  Sahara  ?" 

"  Summer  /"  is  the  expressive  answer. 
Hence  the  title  of  his  volume.  Volume 
and  its  title  are  a  reality.  It  is  indeed 
summer  that  M.  Fromentin  has  seen. 
S)immer  such  as  makes  even  the  hottest 
summers  of  the  southern  climes  of 
Europe  look  ghastly.  He  goes  to  the 
Desert  for  the  Desert's  sake,  for  the  sake 
of  those  infinitudes  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken ;  the  infinite  light,  the  in- 
finite heat,  the  infinite  silence,  and  the  in- 
finite space.  He  is  attracted  even  by 
that  which  would  repel  any  other  traveler ; 

and,  as  he  gazes  from  the  bights  of  £1- 

. « 

*  Inhabitant  of  El-Agonati. 


Aghonat  upon  the  scorched  land  that  lies 
beyond,  such  a  name  as  Bled-el-Atenchy 

fthe  land  of  thirst,)  instead  of  alarming, 
ascinates  him.  "  I  passionately  love  the 
blue,"  he  exclaims,  "  and  there  are  two 
things  I  bum  to  contemplate :  the  sky 
without  a  cloud  above ;  the  desert  with- 
out a  shade." 

M.  Fromentin  is  right  when  he  says  he 
passionately  loves  "the  blue."  This  in- 
tensely passionate  feeling  it  is,  throughout 
his  writings,  which  makes  them  poetry, 
and  forbids  the  reader  trom  ever  tearing 
himself  away  from  them,  till  the  last  page 
is  turned. 

Our  author's  talent  is  twofold.  This, 
too,  contributes  much  to  the  charm  of  his 
books;  his  perceptions  are  those  of  a 
painter,  whilst  the  form  affected  by  the 
reproductive  force  within  bim  is  exclusive- 
ly the  literary  one.  This  gives  an  origin- 
ality to  what  he  writes,  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  describe.  Take  for  instance, 
the  following  appreciation  of  the  East, 
considered  in  its  relation  to  art : 

*^  I  am  not  alluding  now  to  a  conventional 
East ;  but  to  the  East  such  as  it  lies  before  me 
— a  land  of  dust  and  whiteness ;  inclined  to  be 
glaring  when  it  is  colored,  and  inclined  to  be 
monotonous  when  its  full  colors  are  not  donned ; 
in  the  latter  aspect  it  is  rigid  in  its  every  line, 
and  all  its  drawing  is  in  length  instead  of  in 
weight — it  is  sharp,  devoid  of  vapor,  or  of  any 
modifying  medium,  devoid  almost  of  apprecia- 
ble atmosphere,  and  wholly  without  mstance. 
This  is  the  East  that  I  know  of  that  surrounds 
me,  and  that  I  see.  The  laud  of  grandeur  par 
ex<iellencey  of  grandeur,  of  broad  lightning  and 
of  the  immovable.  But  imagine  flaming  fore- 
grounds under  a  blue  sky ;  that  is,  foregrounds 
of  lighter,  brighter  tints  than  the  sky,  (a  fiust 
which  confounds  you  at  every  turn)---imagine 
a  landscape  without  a  posssible  central  pomt ; 
for  the  light  is  equal  all  round ;  without  any 
transient  shadow,  for  the  heavens  have  no 
cloud  I  It  is  the  first  time  art  has  had  cause 
to  complain  of  the  sun — ^but  I  doubt  if,  till  our 
days,  any  artist  would  have  taken  it  into  his  head 
that  one  of  the  objects  of  painting  could  ever  be 
to  express,  with  the  miserably  limited  means  that 
lie  at  our  disposal,  the  excess  of  the  solar  splen- 
dor, rendered  a  thousand  times  more  great  by 
its  diffusion.^' 

Where,  unless  in  a  painter,  will  you  find 
so  admirable  a  definition  of  some  of  the 
obstacles  to  art  offered  by  the  aspects 
of  the  desert  ?  but  where  will  you  find 
the  painter  who  is  poet  enough  to  make 
yon  feel  what  he  is  defining  ? 

We  should  not  have  space  for  reviewing 
M.  Fromentin's  works  firom  the  point  uf 
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riew  of  the  elevated  and  most  severely 
true-art  theories  they  contain.  From  his 
two  volumes  a  third  small  one  might  be 
extracted,  that  would  be  invaluable  to 
the  art-students  of  our  times  ;  but  we  will 
resolutely  refrain  from  touching  upon  this 
topic,  and  will  return  to  M.  Fromentin  as 
a  poet-traveler ;  the  capacity  in  which  he 
can  be  best  appreciated  by  the  largest 
number  of  those  who  read  him. 

As  we  are  not  aware  that  any  so  true 
and  perfect  copy  of  the  various  aspects  of 
the  Desert  is  elsewhere  to  be  found,  as  in 
the  book  now  under  review,  we  will  tran- 
slate the  picture  given  by  M.  Fromentin 
of  a  day  and  night  of  solitude  in  the 
middle  of  the  Sahara : 

**  The  sons  of  this  soil  love  it  to  adoration, 
and  I  c^n  well  understand  their  passionate  sen- 
timent. Travelers — those  from  the  north  es- 
pecially— call  it  a  fearful  country,  where  death 
lies  in  wait  for  the  European,  in  the  shape  of 
heat,  thirst,  or  no»talgia.  Many  wonder  at  me 
for  being  here,  and  most  people  try  to  deter  me 
fmm  remaining,  under  pretense  that  I  shall  lose 
my  time,  my  health,  and  what  is  worse,  my  rea- 
son. Assuredly  this  land,  such  as  it  is,  so  sim- 
ple and  so  fine,  is,  I  avow,  not  charming^  but  it 
is  more  productive  of  strong  emotion  than  per- 
haps any  country  in  the  world.  It  is  a  land 
without  grace,  without  softness,  but  whose 
m^t  is  its  severity,  and  whose  first  influence 
is  to  incline  the  beholder  to  gravity — (gravity 
being  by  the  vulgar  often  mistaken  for  ennui) — 
....  short  dawns,  long  noons,  heavier  than 
dsewhere,  hardly  anv  twilight;  sometimes  a 
Biidden  expansion  of  fight  and  heat ;  winds  of 
fire,  that  all  at  once  cast  a  threatening  air  over 
all  things,  and  produce  for  the  moment  fits  of 
languor  and  depression ;  but,  for  the  most  part, 
a  radiant  immobility  the  somewhat  sad  fixity  of 
perpetual  fkir  weather — ^upon  the  whole,  in 
short,  a  species  of  universal  impassibility,  that, 
firom  the  sky,  descends  upon  the  earth,  and 
firom  the  aspects  of  the  earth,  seems  reflected 
back  upon  the  &ces  of  the  human  kind. 

"  The  firBt  impression  produced  by  this  vast 
^ectacle,  ardent  at  once  and  inanimate,  made 
op  of  space,  solitude,  and  sun,  is  to  a  certain 
degree  a  painful  one,  and  is  like  unto  none  other. 
Little  by  little,  however,  the  eye  familiarizes 
itself  with  the  grandeur  of  the  outline,  the 
emptiness  of  the  space,  the  nakedness  of  the 
pround ;  and  the  only  astonishment  that  subsists 
IS,  that  any  should  bo  felt  in  the  face  of  such 
<^aneeles8  and  such  simple  scenes. 

^^'nil  now,  the  exaggerated  and  violent  as- 
pects, so  much  talked  of  in  the  East,  have  not 
struck  me ;  and  I  find  but  little  to  justify  the 
extraordinary  descriptions  one  reads  of  it  The 
sky  is,  with  more  intensity,  the  same  sky,  as 
fiiat  of  Algiers ;  it  is  the  sky  of  a  country  that 
is  dry  as  well  as  hot  Perfectly  different  from 
&e  fkj  of  Bgypt,  for  instance,  which  is  the  sky 


of  a  country  the  soil  whereof  is  watered,  steep* 
ed,  overflowed,  and  heated  at  once ;  of  a  coun- 
try that  possesses  a  huge  rif  er,  and  vast  lagoons, 
where  the  nights  are  always  damp,  and  the 
earth  is  in  a  perpetual  steam.  This  sky,  on 
the  contrary,  is  forever  clear,  arid,  and  invari- 
ble ;  the  white  or  fawn-colored  foregrounds,  or 
the  rose-tinted  hills,  help  to  preserve  the  azure 
of  the  firmament  unmodified  over  its  entire  sur- 
face ;  or,  when  at  sunset  the  sky  grows  golden 
in  the  east,  opposite  to  the  sinking  sun,  the  ex- 
tremity towards  the  horizon  is  violet-tinged,  or 
barely  gray.  Neither  have  I  seen  any  mirages, 
.  .  .  .  My  best  and  most  delightful  hours — 
those  I  shall  regret  the  most — ^arc  those  I  pass 
upon  the  bights  of  the  town,  usually  at  the  foot 
of  the  so-called  Eastern  Tower,  and  fronting 
the  immense  horizon  that  opens  before  me  on 
all  sides,  boundlessly.  From  this  point  every 
thing  is  clear ;  from  east  to  west,  from  north  to 
south — hills,  mountains,  town,  oasis,  and  desert, 
all  lies  there  spread  out.  I  am  there  at  dawn ; 
I  am  there  at  mid-day ;  I  return  there  at  even- 
ing. I  am  alone,  and  perceive  no  human  being, 
save  here  and  there  a  rare  visitor,  who  is  at- 
tracted by  the  sight  of  my  white  parasol,  and  is 
lost  in  surprise  at  the  smgular  taste  that  can 
induce  me  to  be  where  I  am,  upon  these  heights. 
At  the  hour  when  I  first  reach  my  favorite 
spot,  a  few  moments  generally  after  sunrise,  I 
find  a  native  sentinel  lying  asleep  at  the  foot  of 
the  tower.  His  guard  is  soon  relieved,  for  this 
outpost  is  only  guarded  during  the  night  At 
the  hour  I  speak  of,  the  whole  country  around 
is  rose  color,  bright  rose  color,  with  back- 
grounds of  peach  blossom ;  the  town  is  speckled 
with  bits  of  shade,  and  here  and  there  a  white 
marahout^  on  the  edge  of  a  palm  plantation, 
looks  gay  in  the  still  sameness  of  a  land  that 
appears  to  smile  in  the  sun's  face  on  its  first 
waking.  The  air  is  calm,  and  for  a  very  short 
space  of  time  almost  cool ;  and  there  are  vague 
musical  sounds  afloat  upon  the  wind,  that  tell 
one  the  dawn  is  a  cheerful  thing  all  over  the 
world. 

*^  In  a  few  minutes,  and  every  day  at  the 
same  hour,  there  comes  rustling  from  the  south 
the  noise  of  wings,  and  the  hum  of  birds. 
These  are  the  gangae^  (a  sort  of  red  partridge,) 
that  fly  from  the  Desert  to  the  springs  to  drink. 
They  sweep  rapidly  over  the  town :  and  the 
beat  of  their  pinions,  and  their  low  quivering 
cry,  have  something  strange,  as  for  an  instant 
their  sun-gilt  feathers  seem  to  cast  spangles 
over  the  face  of  the  blue  sky.  This  is  some 
where  about  half-past  six.  An  hour  after,  the 
same  rushing  noise  comes  from  the  north :  it  is 
the  gangaa  on  their  return  home ;  but  this  time, 
as  they  fly  desertwards,  the  sound  of  their  flight, 
instead  of  suddenly  ceasing,  as  before,  when 
they  reach  the  wells,  sinks  gradually  down,  and 
merges  imperceptibly  into  silence.  The  momr 
ing  IS  ended,  and  the  only  laughing  hour  of 
the  day  is  passed  between  the  coming  and  going 
of  these  birds.  The  landscape,  instead  of  rose, 
is  now  tan-colored ;  the  little  shadows  of  the 
town  have  vanished :  and,  as  the  sun  rises,  the 
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walls  of  the  city  grow  gray.  By  degrees,  as 
the  Desert  lies  more  and  more  tinder  the  sun^s 
uniform  glare,  it  looks  as  though  it  darkened  be- 
neath it;  the  sand  hills  alone  remain  ruddy. 
If  there  has  been  a  breath  of  wind,  it  now  falls ; 
hot  exhalations  rise  up  from  the  plain ;  two 
hours  later,  the  trumpets  sound  the  retreat — all 
sound  and  movement  ceases,  and  at  the  clari- 
on's last  note,  it  is  noon. 

"  At  this  hour  I  need  fear  no  one ;  for  no  one, 
save  myself,  would  dream  of  remaining  where  I 
stay.  The  sun  rises,  rises,  and  is  at  last  direct- 
ly over  my  head.  I  have  no  shelter,  save  my 
parasol.  My  feet  rest  upon  the  burning  sand ; 
my  drawing  papers  writhe  in  the  heat,  and  my 
color-box  crackles  like  blaziog  wood.  N^ot  a 
sound  is  to  he  Tieard.  The  next  four  hours  are 
full  of  a  calm  and  stupor  that  are  absolutely  in- 
credible. 

"  The  town  sleeps  at  my  feet,  a  dumb,  violet- 
colored  mass,  with  its  empty  terraces,  and 
closed  windows  and  doors.  A  thin  streak  of 
darker  purple  marks  here  and  there  the  meager 
shadow  of  a  high-walled  street,  and  a  line  of 
light,  sharper  at  its  edges  in  this  place  or  that, 
distinguishes  one  from  the  other  the  edifices  of 
the  slumbering  city.  On  either  side  spreads 
forth  the  oasis,  silent  too,  and  oppressed  under 
the  cumbrousness  of  the  heat  It  seems  a  sheet 
of  green,  where  the  form  of  no  tree  is  visible.  . 
On  the  southern  side  the  waUs  are,  as  it  were, 
overflooded  by  waves  of  sand — the  Desert  en- 
croaches on  cultivation.  The  trees  move  not 
In  the  thickness  of  the  woods,  you  guess,  but  do 
not  perceive,  certain  dark  and  shady  nooks 
where  the  birds  lie  hidden,  waiting  for  their 
second  waking  at  night-fall. 

"  This  is  the  hour  when — I  was  struck  by  it 
on  my  first  arrival — the  Desert  is  transformed 
into  a  vast  dark  plain.  The  perpendicular  sun 
shuts  it  in  on  all  sides  into  a  circle  of  light, 
where  every  ray  is  of  equal  intensity.  There 
is  then  no  perspective,  no  light  and  shade, 
nothing  relative,  no  means  of  calculating  dis- 
tance. A  brown  hue  covers  all  things;  you 
discern  nothing;  and  the  utter  immobility  of 
this  solid  sea  astounds  you.  When  you  gaze  at 
it,  then,  commencing  as  it  docs  at  your  feet,  and 
gradually  rolling  farther  and  farther  on  to  the 
east,  to  the  west,  to  the  south,  without  a  path, 
without  a  road,  inflexible  and  myeterious,  you 
ask  yourself,  What  is  this  silent  land,  clothed  in 
what  mav  well  pass  for  the  color  of  the  eternal 
void  ? — ^this  land  whither  none  cometh,  whereto 
none  goeth,  where  none  dwell,  and  that  ends  in 
one  line,  straight  and  hard,  drawn  against  the 
sky  ?  Were  one  even  geographically  ignorant, 
one  should  feel  it  did  not  end  there,  and  that 
yonder  line  marks  but  the  entrance  to  what  are 
the  high-seas  of  the  ocean  of  sand. 

*'  To  these  dreamy  thoughts,  add  the  know- 
ledge of  the  strange  places  whose  names  are 
down  on  maps,  and  whence  you  are  separate  by 
only  thirty,  or  fifty,  or  sixty  days*  journey,  as 
it  may  be.  The  tribes,  some  fiimiliarly  known, 
others  va^ely  talked  of  as  of  fantastic  beings : 
the  Benx-M^zah^  the   Ohawha^  the  Toxuvregs^ 


with  their  vast  tracts  of  territory ;  the  land  of 
the  negro  races,  far  beyond ;  a  capital,  vast  as  a 
kingdom ;  lake,  forests,  rapid  rivers ;  seasons 
unlike  ours ;  and  the  strange  products  of  the 
equator ;  monstrous  beasts,  elephants,  gigantic 
sheep,  and  what  not  Nothing  homely^  or  that 
we  can  appreciate ;  unmeasuraole  distances,  in- 
computable proportions,  uncertainty ;  mystery 
every  where  I  The  great  enigma  I  There,  be- 
fore me,  I  have  now  the  enigma's  first  syllable, 
its  beginning,  and  a  more  extraordinary  sight 
never  met  the  eye  of  the  noonday  sun ;  .  .  .  . 
but  "beyond  T  Ah !  it  is  here  that  I  would  fain 
see  the  Egyptian  Sphinx  I 

"  Whenever  you  search  for  life,  you  search  in 
vain ;  nothing  moves.  Sometimes  (but  rarely) 
a  few  camels  and  their  drivers  pass  across  the 
sand  hills,  unseen  till  they  have  mounted  the 
slight  rising  ground.  They  are  travelers. 
Who  are  they  ?  Whence  come  they  ?  They 
have  traversed  and  none  has  descried  them — 
the  entire  line  of  the  horizon  lying  inmiediately 
before  my  eyes.  Sometimes  a  sand-spout  darts 
up  into  the  air  like  a  column  of  smoke,  and  in 
a  few  seconds  evaporates,  and  is  no  more. 

"  The  day  is  slow  to  pass  away.  It  fades  as 
it  commenced.  Roseate  hues  blush  over  an  am- 
ber heaven,  back-grounds  show  deepened  tints, 
long  tongues  of  flame  lick  the  hills  empurpling 
them.  The  sands,  the  rocks,  all  redden  beneath 
the  reflection ;  shade  creeps  over  the  spots  that 
were  tortured  by  the  heat ;  and  a  general  relief 
seems  at  hand.  The  sparrows  and  ring-doves 
chirp  and  coo  w)iisperingly  among  the  palm 
trees.  A  species  of  resurrection  takes  place 
in  the  town ;  human  beings  are  visible  on  the 
terraces,  the  voice  of  beasts  is  heard  on  the 
open  places  —  horses,  that  are  led  to  water, 
neigh ;  camels  bellow ;  the  desert  shines  like 
one  immense  sheet  of  gold ;  the  sun  sinks  be- 
hind the  lilac  hills,  and  night  prepares  to  tread 
upon  the  scene. 

"  When  I  come  in  after  a  day  thus  passed,  I 
have  a  kind  of  intoxicated  feeling,  caused,  I  be- 
lieve, by  the  prodigious  quantity  of  light  I  have 
absorbed  during  &is  solar  immersion,  which 
has  lasted  twelve  hours.  I  am  in  a  state  I  can 
with  difficulty  make  clear.  A  sort  of  intense 
translucidness  dwells  as  it  were  within  me ;  nor 
yields  to  the  approach  of  evening,  but  refracts 
itself  again  from  the  interior  to  the  exterior, 
through  the  obstacle  even  of  sleep.  I  dream  of 
light  I  am  light-pervaded.  I  close  my  eyes, 
and  flames  are  around  me^ — I  have,  in  reality, 
no  night.  This  ceaseless  sensation  of  davlight, 
even  m  the  sun's  absence ;  this  illuminated  slum- 
ber, across  which  shoot  globes  of  fire,  as  mete- 
ors dart  through  summer's  midnights ;  this  sin- 
gular nightmare,  as  it  may  be  called  by  some, 
which  deprives  me  of  the  sense  of  darkness — 
all  these  phenomena  resemble  the  symptoms  of 
fever ;  but  I  have  none.  I  feel  no  fatigue  even, 
nor  do  I  complain  of  the  state  I  describe." 

We  have  given  what  may  be  thought 
perhaps  a  too  long  quotation  from  our 
author's  book,  but  it  seems  to  us  to  be  too 
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completely  the  reproduction  of  what  the 
Desert  is  and  appears  to  be,  to  a  human 
being  formed  to  feel  rightly  its  poetry, 
for  it  to  be  allowable  to  curtail  it.  We 
have  given  it  at  full  length,  as  it  stands  in 
M.  Froraentin's  work ;  and  we  think  no 
dne  will  dispute  our  assertion,  that  it  is 
the  most  perfect  reflection  of  the  Desert 
that  has  yet  been  attempted.  You  have 
here  the  passion  of  the  Desert,  loved  for 
its  own  sake  only  —  so  ardently  loved, 
that  it  is  absolutely  absorbed,  and  that 
the  very  spirit  of  the  Desert  itself  the 
unmistakable  genius  lociy  stands  before 
you  self-revealed,  betraying  to  you  its 
own  dearest,  deepest  secrets. 

We  have  given  this  fragment,  too,  in 
its  entirety,  because  we  wished  to  go  at 
once  to  the  extreme  end  of  M.  Fromen- 
tin's  inspiration,  following  therein  the  ad- 
vice of  a  famous  critic,  who,  speaking  of 
Racine's  Berenice^  as  the  most  exclusively 
JRacinian  of  his  works,  said,  Tou  must 


"  ffo  to  the  end  of  a  poet,  or  you  know  no 
more  of  him  than  travelers  know  of  Sicily 
who  have  seen  it  in  December,  or  of  Rus- 
sia, who  have  seen  it  in  May."  We  have 
plunged  at  once  to  the  very  source  of 
poetry  in  M.  Fromentin.  We  have 
rushed  to  the  confines  of  that  mysterious 
land  neither  the  blankness  nor  the  blaze 
whereof  have  any  terrors  for  him ;  and 
we  have  shown  what  right  he  has  to  tell 
us  of  the  summer  in  its  own  Saharian 
home.  Of  a  truth,  he  may  well  reply  to 
the  demand  of  what  he  hais  seen,  by  that 
one  word,  for  he  has  taken  Summer  to 
himself,  and  made  it  his  own. 

We  hope  what  we  have  said  of  M.  Fro- 
mentin's  two  volumes  will  induce  many 
to  read  them ;  for  no  mere  extracts  can 
afford  any  just  notion  of  the  real  interest 
of  the  books  themselves.  We  have  not 
spared  commendation,  because  we  are 
convinced  that  any  reserve  in  praise 
would,  in  this  case,  be  injustice. 


From  tht  Edinburgh  Beyieir. 
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Gbsat  would  be  the  excitement  of  the 
learned  and  the  curious  throughout  the 
world,  if  it  were  suddenly  announced  that 
the  daring  and  ingenious  explorers  of  Ba- 
bylon, Nineveh,  or  Memphis  had  discov- 
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ercd,  beneath  the  accumulated  ruins  of 
those  great  cities,  an  immense  labyrinth 
of  subterranean  communications — ^a  maze 
of  several  hundred  miles  in  extent,  care- 
fully wrought  by  human  hands  in  strata 
of  rock  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  execu- 
tion and  preservation  of  so  remarkable  a 
work.  This  interest  would  be  still  fur- 
ther increased,  if  it  were  ascertained  that 
these  mysterious  abodes  had  served  in 
past  ages  as  the  asylum  of  a  persecuted 
religion  and  the  receptacle  of  innumerable 
confessors  and  martyrs ;  that  inscriptions 
still  exist  in  great  numbers,  amongst 
these  rock  tombs,  denoting  the  names, 
the  profession,  and,  above  all,  the  faith 
of  those  who  were  deposited  in  them ; 
that  these  cotemporary  records  are 
sometimes  accompanied  by  the  symbols  of 
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martyrdom,  and  even  by  instruments  of 
tortare  used  in  inflicting  death;  that 
many  of  these  monumental  records  tally 
with  the  historical  annals  of  the  time-; 
and,  lastly,  that  from  these  crypts  buried 
in  the  recesses  of  the  earth,  a  spirit  and  a 
power  went  forth  which  has  survived  the 
overthrow  of  its  imperial  persecutors  and 
the  destruction  of  their  proudest  trophies, 
till  bv  its  influence  a  new  law,  a  new  civ- 
ilization, a  new  religion,  sent  forth  it^ 
apostles  throughout  the  habitable  earth. 

If  some  su^  impression  might  be  an- 
ticipated from  discoveries  made  in  the 
&r  East,  amongst  the  remains  of  nations 
long  past  away,  and  belonging  to  the 
dawn  of  society  and  knowledge,  the  re- 
searches which  have  recently  thrown  a 
fresh  and  striking  Ught  on  the  monuments 
of  subterranean  Rome,*  appear  to  us  to 
have  a  more  direct  and  intense  claim  on 
the  attention  of  our  readers.  They  exist 
not  in  the  deserted  plains  of  Mesopotamia 
or  the  upper  regions  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile,  but  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  on  a  site 
which  has  never  ceased  to  attract  the  ea- 
ger interest  of  European  society.  They 
belong  to  an  age,  imperfectly  known  to 
us  indeed,  because  it  is  concealed  from 
our  view  by  the  mystery  which  was  ne- 
cessary to  the  existence  of  the  first  Christ- 
ian communities,  and  by  the  ruin  which 
subsequently  befell  the  Roman  Empire  ; 
but  many  of  the  memorials  they  contain 
are  coteraporary  records  of  primitive 
Christianity ;  the  very  dust  in  those  vaults 
is  the  dust  of  men  who  carried  with  them 
the  faith  of  the  New  Testament  to  their 
graves — who  witnessed  the  persecutions 
— who  must  have  seen  their  kinsmen, 
their  friends,  their  pastors,  torn  from 
them  by  a  thousand  cruel  deaths,  or  who 
shared  their  fate — who  received  the  lessons 
of  Christianity  from  teachers  who  lived 
in  or  near  to  the  apostolic  age — and  who 
have  left  to  us,  even  now,  in  the  architec- 
ture and  ornaments  of  the  Catacombs,  the 
type  of  the  Christian  Church  and  the  germ 
of  Christian  Art. 

No  doubt  for  sevei*al  centuries,  and  es- 
pecially since  the  Reformation,  the  Christ- 
ian monuments  of  subterranean  Rome 
have  been  regarded  with  great  suspicion 
by  writers  and  antiquaries  not  belonging  to 

*  We  walked  along  some  of  the  streets  of  this 
va^t  metropolis,  this  sabterranean  city  of  the  dead, 
a  few  summers  agone,  bj  torch-light,  with  impressive 
interest,  little  dreaming  then  of  the  immense  extent 
of  theae  dark  ragioii& — ^EDrroR  of  EoLsonO. 


the  Romish  Church.  It  was  and  is  noto- 
rious, that  from  these  Catacombs  the  Pa- 
pal hierarchy  had  drawn  the  relics,  the 
sacred  oils,  and  the  memorials  of  real  or 
pretended  saints,  which  gave  a  color  to 
some  of  its  most  superstitious  practices, 
and  a  form  to  its  legendary  martyrology. 
Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that, 
in  rejecting  the  whole  tissue  of  fable 
which  artifice  or  credulity  had  interposed 
between  man  and  the  true  objects  of  wor- 
ship and  of  faith,  the  source  from  which 
so  many  of  these  traditions  had  been 
drawn  should  be  regarded  as  one  contam- 
inated by  deceit.  Accordingly,  it  was 
loosely  asserted  by  Protestant  writers  of 
the  last  century,  that  the  Catacombs  of 
Rome  were,  after  all,  no  more  than  the 
arenarioB  or  sand-pits  of  antiquity,  from 
which  the  materials  for  building  the  city 
had  from  time  immemorial  been  extract- 
ed; that  the  pretended  monuments  and 
remains  of  the  early  Christians  had  been 
deposited  there  by  the  piiests  of  a  later 
age,  to  impose  on  the  superstition  of  the 
faithful ;  and  that  no  reliance  whatever 
could  be  placed  on  the  evidence  of  these 
works  with  reference  to  the  state  of  tho 
Christian  world  anterior  to  the  accession 
of  Constantino  and  the  peace  of  the 
Church.  A  very  slight  acquaintance  with 
the  Catacombs  themselves,  their  amazing 
extent,  their  internal  arrangements  for 
the  purposes  of  sepulture,  concealment, 
and  public  worship,  their  peculiar  struc- 
ture, their  authentic  ornaments  and  in- 
scriptions, and  their  date,  suffices  at  once 
to  confute  this  theory,  which  is  at  least  as 
wild  and  unfounded  as  the  most  fanciful 
legend  of  the  Romish  Calendar.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  the  Papal  authorities  over- 
shot the  mark :  and  in  their  imprudent 
zeal  for  the  traditions  of  the  Church  and 
the  lives  of  the  saints,  they  often  gave  a 
legendary  and  superstitious  aspect  to  that 
which  would  have  remained  an  object  of 
interest  and  reverence  to  aU  Christians,  if 
it  had  preserved  a  simple  liistorical  cha- 
racter. By  removing  the  remains  of  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  amongst  the 
early  Christians  from  their  original  place 
of  burial,  marked  by  a  cotemporary  in- 
scription, to  stately  churches  in  the  city 
of  Rome,  which  have  in  later  times  been 
re-decorated  with  the  florid  ornaments  of 
cinque-cento  architecture,  or  even  to  ab- 
beys and  cathedrals  in  distant  parts  of 
Europe,  the  Romish  Church  broke  the 
chain  of  positive  evidence,  and  destroyed 
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the  associations  which  naturally  cling  to 
the  last  resting-places  of  those  whe  have 
toiled  or  suffered  for  mankind.  ^'  Nemo 
martyrem  distrahat,  nemo  mercetur,"  was 
a  wise  provision  of  the  Theodosian  Code ; 
but  martyrs  continued  to  be  pulled  to 
pieces  and  sold,  as  if  it  had  never  existed. 
To  such  lengths  was  this  abuse  carried, 
that  the  Catacombs  themselves  had  al- 
most ceased  to  be  regarded  as  an  object 
of  historical  or  religious  interest  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years;  that  is,  from 
the  time  when  they  were  explored  and 
described  by  Bosio,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  till  within  a 
comparatively  recent  period.  The  graves 
of  the  early  Christians  had  been  rifled, 
partly  by  the  barbarians,  and  partly  by 
the  popes  under  the  pretext  of  removing 
the  relics  to  places  of  greater  security. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  the  taste  for 
antiquarian  researches  was  concentrated 
on  the  remains  of  classical  antiquity; 
and,  amongst  the  innumerable  museums 
of  Rome,  no  systematic  collection  or 
arrangement  of  the  monuments  of  the 
first  a&^es  of  Christianity  had  been  at- 
tempted.  -    ' 

It  will  not  be  disputed  by  any  sect  of 
Christians,  that  in  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
disencumber  the  memorials  of  the  primi- 
tive Church  of  Rome  from  the  artificial 
superstructure  raised  upon  them  in  later 
ages  by  the  Romish  hierarchy,  these  re- 
searches assume  a  high  degree  of  interest. 
The  growth  of  the  Church  in  Rome  was, 
beyond  all  question,  the  most  important 
event  in  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  Gentiles.  It  was  to  the  little 
band  of  Roman  Christians  that  St.  Paul 
addressed,  even  from  Corinth,  the  most 
elaborate  and  comprehensive  of  his  epis- 
tles. It  was  to  Rome  that  he  sought  to 
direct  the  course  of  his  mission,  and  thi- 
ther, by  his  right  as  a  Roman  citizen,  and 
by  his  appeal  to  CsDsar,  he  was  ultimately 
brought.  Upon  his  arrival  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  Jewish  community  in  Rome, 
to  which  the  first  converts  probably  be- 
longed, but  finding  "they  agreed  not 
among  themselves,"  he  made  the  sublime 
declaration  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
and  the  preacher  of  good  tidings  to  the 
universal  earth :  "  Be  it  known  uierefore 
unto  you,  that  the  salvation  of  God  is  sent 
unto  the  Gentiles,  and  that  they  wiU  hear 
itJ*^  From  this  time  forth  he  dwelt  in 
Rome  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired 
house,  and  taught  with  all  confidence,  no 


man  forbidding  him;  and  the  results  of 
that  teaching  proved  with  what  secret 
efficacy  the  new  doctrine  spread  through 
all  classes  of  the  imperial  city. 

There,  in  the  capital  of  the  vast  empire 
which  overshadowed  the  earth,  the  con- 
flict between  Paganism  and  Christianity 
was  to  be  fought  out.  Already,  before 
the  close  of  the  apostolical  age,  the  mysti- 
cal visions  of  the  Apocalypse  had  an- 
nounced, in  no  ambiguous  language,  the 
impending  doom  of  the  great  Babylon, 
drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints  and 
with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus. 
Ten  persecutions  swept  in  vain  over  the 
heads  of  the  Christian  proselytes — ^perpet- 
ual edicts  of  proscription  remained  in 
force  against  them,  even  under  the  most 
humane  of  the  Caesars — unheard  of  num- 
bers perished,  as  we  know  by  the  direct 
testimony  of  Tacitus  and  Pliny,  in  the 
tortures  which  polluted  the  circus  of  Nero, 
in  slavery  and  oppression,  in  the  bloody 
games  of  the  Flavian  amphitheater,  and  in 
those  massacres  which,  at  certain  times, 
spared  neither  age,  nor  party,  nor  sex, 
nor  the  blood  of  the  noblest  and  wealth- 
iest of  the  Roman  citizens.  But  the 
Church  survived.  The  teaching  of  the 
apostles  was  perpetuated  and  preserved ; 
the  sacred  volumes  of  the  Gospels  and  the 
epistles  of  the  New  Testament  were 
saved ;  the  simple  rights  of  the  Church 
were  solemnized.  For  in  those  ages, 
however  fiercely  the  Caesarian  persecutiou 
might  rage  in  the  city  and  throughout 
the  land,  there  was  a  resting-place  for 
every  martyr,  and  a  refuge  for  every  con- 
fessor or  neophyte  in  the  faith,  in  the  vast 
subterranean  net-work  which  stretched 
its  expanding  web  round  the  metropolis 
of  the  world,  and  seemed  by  its  silent 

E regress  to  prefigure  the  growth  of  that 
umble  and  obscure  faith  which  in  less 
than  three  centuries  rose  triumphant  over 
the  power  it  had  undermined. 

Well  considered,  this  contest  between 
the  powers  of  the  old  world  and  the  day- 
spring  of  the  new  world,  so  unequal  in  its 
origin,  yet  so  amazing  in  its  result,  is  to 
us  and  to  all  mankind  the  most  momen- 
tous epoch  in  the  history  of  our  race. 
More  especially  in  Rome,  then  undisputed 
mistress  of  the  world,  the  organized  but 
exhausted  frame  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment and  of  heathen  society  was  assailed 
by  this  new  idea,  this  hidden  enemy, 
which  seemed  to  gain  life  and  strength 
by  the  iqnumerable  victims  whose  blood 
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watered  the  earth.   To  quote  a  noble  pass- 
age from  Dean  Milman :  * 

**  Rome  must  be  imagined  in  the  vastness  and 
uniformity  of  its  social  condition,  the  mingling 
and  confiision  of  races,  languages,  conditions,  in 
order  to  conceive  the  slow,  imperceptible,  yet 
continuous  aggression  of  Christianity.  Amid 
the  affairs  of  the  universal  empire,  the  perpetual 
revolutions,  which  were  constantly  calling  up 
new  dynasties,  or  new  masters  over  the  world, 
the  pomp  and  state  of  the  imperial  palace,  the 
commerce,  the  business  flowing  in  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  the  bustle  of  the  Basilicas,  or 
courts  of  law,  the  ordinary  religious  ceremonies, 
or  the  more  splendid  rites  on  signal  occasions, 
which  still  went  on,  if  with  diminishing  con- 
course of  worshipers,  with  their  old  sumptuous- 
ness,  magnificence,  and  frequency,  the  public 
games,  the  theaters,  the  gladiatorial  shows,  the 
Lucullan  or  Apician  banquets,  Christianity  was 
gradually  withdrawing  from  the  heterogeneous 
mass  some  of  all  orders,  even  slaves,  out  of  the 
▼ices,  the  ignorance,  the  misery  of  that  corrupt- 
ed social  system.  It  was  instilling  humanity, 
yet  unknown,  or  coldly  commended  by  an  im- 
potent philosophy,  among  men  and  women 
whose  infant  ears  had  been  habituated  to  the 
shrieks  of  djing  gladiators ;  it  was  giving  dig- 
nity to  minds  prostrated  by  years,  iJmost  cen- 
turies, of  degrading  despotism ;  it  was  nurtur- 
ing purity  and  modesty  of  manners  in  an  un- 
speakable state  of  deprivation ;  it  was  enshrin- 
ing the  marriage-bed  in  a  sanctity  long  almost 
entirely  lost,  and  rekindling  to  a  steady  warmth 
the  domestic  affections;  it  was  substituting  a 
simple,  calm,  and  rational  faith  and  worship  for 
the  worn-out  superstitions  of  heathenism ;  gen- 
tly establishing  in  the  soul  of  man  the  sense  of 
immortality,  till  it  became  a  natural  and  inex- 
tinguishable part  of  his  moral  being.** 

The  test  of  this  progress  was  the  slow 
but  uninterrupted  advance  of  the  Christ- 
ian community  till  it  had  won  over  the 
numerical  majority  of  the  educated  classes, 
overpowered  the  fierce  hostility  of  the 
heathen  populace,  and  attained,  eventu- 
ally, to  the  possession  of  the  throne  itself 
Within  forty  years  of  the  fiercest  perse- 
cution of  Diocletian,  a  Christian  emperor 
reigned  over  the  Empire;  and  hard  by 
the  baptistry  of  the  Lateran,  which  bore 
the  name  of  Constantine,  the  Catacombs 
of  Rome  concealed  the  honored  remains 
of  the  vast  army  of  martyrs,  the  soldiers  of 
the  Cross  who  had  fallen  in  the  struggle. 

Such  was  the  growth  of  the  primitive 
Roman  Church ;  and  although  there  is,  no 
doubt,  great  obscurity  in  its  earlier  annals, 
which  has  been  increased  by  the  attempt 
to  create  a  history  where,  in  fact,   no 

*  History  of  Laiw  Chri^kmty^  vol.  L  p.  26. 


authentic  materials  of  history  existed,  yet 
there  is  hardly  any  period  of  antiquity 
which  has  left  us  more  striking  material 
indications  of  its  character  than  the  early 
Christian  cemeteries  of  Rome  do  still  at 
this  day  afford.  The  question  then  which 
now  presents  itself  to  our  attention,  and 
to  which  we  purpose  to  devote  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  is,  whether  it  be  possible  to 
bring  back  the  study  of  these  early  Christ- 
ian memorials  to  a  true  standard  of  accu- 
rate research  ;  to  throw  off  the  mass  of 
legendary  and  superstitious  rubbish  which 
has  for  ages  concealed  their  real  character, 
and  blocked  them  up  as  effectually  as  the 
ruins  and  detritus  which  choked  up  their 
lucernaricB  and  their  galleries ;  And  to  es- 
tablish their  real  value  and  importance  on 
the  grounds  of  science  and  of  history 
alone. 

This  attempt  has  recently  been  made 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  with  some  degree 
of  success.  The  publications  now  before 
us,  and  still  more  the  labors  of  the  Com- 
mission appointed  by  the  present  Pontiff 
for  the  study  and  preservation  of  Christ- 
ian antiquities  in  Rome,  tend  in  this  di- 
rection, and  have  certainly  made  import- 
ant additions  to  the  materials  for  more 
exact  compaiison  and  investigation.  In 
the  eariy  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  all  the 
known  catacombs  of  Rome  were  explored 
by  Anthony  Bosio,  who  devoted  his  life 
to  this  labor.  For  nearly  eight  hundred 
years,  the  Catacombs  had,  at  that  time, 
ceased  to  be  used  as  places  of  sepultnre 
or  of  pilgrimage.  The  approaches  to  them 
were  generally  closed ;  the  orifices  or 
shafts  through  which  light  and  air  pene- 
trated to  the  upper  portions  of  them  had 
been  blocked  up  by  the  tillers  of  the  soil ; 
the  passages  had  in  many  places  fallen  in ; 
and  it  was  only  by  great  physical  energy 
and  address,  that  Bosio  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing access  to  these  subterranean  laby- 
rinths. He  died  before  the  results  of  his 
labors  could  be  given  to  the  world,  but 
they  were  publisned  in  Italian  in  1632, 
under  the  title  of  JRotna  Sotterranea^ 
and  the  work  was  afterwards  re-produced 
in  Latin,  with  considerable  additions,  by 
the  Padre  Arringhi.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  confusion  which  prevails  in  these  pon- 
derous volumes.  Monuments  and  inscrip- 
tions of  every  age  are  mixed  together, 
and  works  undertaken  for  entirely  differ- 
ent purposes  at  different  periods  are  con- 
founaed  under  the  same  head.    But  Bono 
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himself  wa«,  nevertheless,  an  accurate  and 
honest,  as  well  as  an  enterprising  observer: 
his  admeastrrements  prove  to  be  strictly 
correct  wherever  they  have  been  com- 
pared, after  an  interval  of  more  than  two 
centuries,  with  the  cubiculi  or  crypts  and 
tombs  he  describes ;  his  drawings  from 
the  tomb-paintings  and  the  sarcophagi 
of  the  first  Christian  centuries  may  be 
identified  at  the  present  day  in  those  cata- 
combs which  have  been  thoroughly  ex- 
plored by  the  Commission.  Many  other 
cemeteries  which  Bosio  succeeded  in  visit- 
ing, are  now  closed,  either  because  all 
trace  of  the  entrance  is  lost,  or  because 
the  galleries  have  fallen  in,  and  the  Com- 
mission has  not  lit  its  disposal  the  pecuni- 
ary means  which  are  required  to  open 
them :  but  as  the  details  given  in  the 
**  Roma  Sotterranea"  haye  been  verified 
by  recent  discoveries,  especially  in  the 
Catacombs  of  St.  Agnes  and  St.  Calixtus, 
in  a  very  remarkable  and  unexpected 
manner,  it  may  be  assumed  that  his  ac- 
count of  similar  structures  in  the  other 
cemeteries  is  not  less  accurate. 

But  here  our  approval  of  the  labors  of 
these  first  explorers  of  subterranean  Rome 
must  stop.  Their  observations  and  draw- 
ings may  be  trusted  as  to  matters  of  fiict, 
but  the  moment  they  travel  into  criticism 
their  opinions  are  utterly  worthless.  To 
say  the  truth,  almost  all  the  writers  who 
have  approached  this  curious  subject,  and 
more  especially  the  Roman  Catholic 
writers,  have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
carried  away  by  their  preconceived  no- 
tions iato  a  wide  field  of  exaggeration. 
Some  have  enlarged  to  an  incalculable  ex- 
tent this  maze  of  unexplored  excavations 
— some  have  fancied  they  discovered  in 
this  vast  necropolis,  tombs  and  remains  of 
a  much  earlier  period  than  those  which 
the  legible  and  recorded  inscriptions  de- 
note— some  have  attempted,  by  a  highly 
symbolical  interpretation  of  every  object 
employed  in  the  decoration  of  the  tombs, 
and  even  in  the  structure  of  these  primi- 
tive Christian  Basilicas,  to  discoyer  hid- 
den indications  of  all  the  later  dogmas 
and  practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Padre  Marchi,  the  author  of  the  work 
which  stands  first  on  our  list,  is  entitled 
to  the  honor  of  having  revived  in  Rome 
the  study  of  these  interesting  monuments. 
He  has  labored  incessantly  in  this  task, 
and  his  volume  contains,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently show,  many  observations  of  great 
interest.    But  Padre  Marchi  is  a  zealous 
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and  distinguished  member  of  the  Collegto 
Romano,  and  in  every  page  of  his  work 
an  exuberant  desire  to  find  evidence  in 
support  of  the  later  Romish  doctrines 
amongst  these  records  of  the  primitive 
Church,  predominates  over  almost  every 
other  consideration.  Mr.  Spencer  North- 
cote,  in  a  small  English  compendium  of 
these  discoveries,  and  Cardinal  Wiseman, 
in  his  tale  of  Fabiola,  appear  simply  to 
have  taken  for  granted  all  that  Padre 
Marchi  tells  them,  and  in  their  zealous 
desire  to  interest  their  readers  by  the 
most  picturesque  memorials  which  the 
whole  range  of  the  cemeteries  affords, 
they  have  brought  into  one  focus  the  tra- 
ditions and  remains  of  several  different 
periods  of  Christian  antiquity.  The 
French  Government,  animated  by  the 
laudable  patronage  of  art  which  is  one  of 
its  most  honorable  characteristics,  has  en- 
abled M.  Louis  Ferret  to  produce  a  work 
of  extraordinary  magnificence,  purport- 
ing to  represent,  in  no  less  than  six  folio 
volumes  of  colored  drawings  and  plans, 
all  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the 
Catacombs ;  and  it  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance, that  this  costly  and  splendid  un- 
dertaking is  the  result  of  a  vote  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  The  French  He- 
public  of  the  second  of  July,  1851.  But 
the  enthusiasm  of  art,  or  an  excess  of  reli- 
gious zeal,  has  led  the  artists  employed 
on  this  publication  to  overdo  it.  Instead 
of  giving  to  the  world  a  fac-simile  of  the 
hal^obliterated  wall-paintings,  or  the  rude, 
and  sometimes  unintelligible  forms,  indi- 
cated on  the  tombs,  they  have  thrown 
into  their  drawings  the  force,  color,  and 
expression  which  these  designs  appear  to 
them  originally  to  have  possessed.  The 
result  is  that  the  copies  convey  an  impres- 
sion of  more  finished  performances  than 
can  be  discovered  in  the  present  condition< 
of  the  originals.  The  letter-press  which 
accompanies  the  plates  is  strung  together 
without  discrimination  or  critical  research, 
and  conveys  a  very  inaccurate  notion  of 
the  results  which  scientific  inquiry,  as  op- 
posed to  mere  ecclesiastical  tradition,  has 
now  reached.  Nevertheless  as  a  contri- 
bution to  the  history  of  the  arts  of  design 
in  antiquity,  this  publication  is  of  consid- 
erable value.  Some  of  the  paintings  in 
the  cubiculi  of  the  Catacombs  are  equal 
to  the  best-preserved  remains  of  Greek 
and  Roman  mural  ornaments — as,  for  in- 
stance, the  celebrated  decoration  of  the 
gallery  in  the  Baths  of  Titus.    They  have 
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none  of  the  stiffness  which  afterwards 
characterized  the  early  productions  of 
medieval  Christian  art,  being,  on  the 
contrary,  obviously  formed  on  the  con- 
temporary classical  models.  As  works  of 
art  the  earliest  works  are  the  best.  Some- 
times it  is  possible  to  trace  the  hand  of  an 
artist  more  conversant  with  the  fashion  of 
a  pagan  age  than  with  the  symbolical 
figures  of  the  Christians ;  but,  with  few 
exceptions,  while  the  execution  remains 
altogether  Roman,  the  spirit,  the  modesty, 
and  the  grace  of  these  Christian  orna- 
ments of  the  cemeteries,  form  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  loose  and  fanciful  designs 
employed  in  the  decoration  of  pagan  ar- 
chitecture. The  subject  may  be  studied 
with  great  advantage  in  M.  Ferret's  vol- 
umes, and  the  fac-similes  he  has  given  of 
a  certain  number  of  inscriptions  are  ad- 
mirable. 

Dr.  Maitland  has  the  merit  in  our  eyes 
of  being  the  first  English  Protestant 
writer  who  has  entered  minutely  on  these 
investigations,  but  this  circumstance  has 
perhaps  given  his  book  too  controversial 
a  character.  He  supplies  us  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  early  Christian  in- 
scriptions copied  from  the  Lapidarian 
Gallery  of  the  Vatican,  which  had  not  be- 
fore been  published,  and  his  account  of  the 
Catacombs  themselves  is  judicious  as  far 
as  it  goes.  Upon  the  whole,  we  consider 
Dr.  Maitland's  book  to  be  one  of  real 
value  and  interest;  but  it  is  necessarily 
very  incomplete ;  and  as  nearly  twelve 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  publication 
of  the  last  edition,  the  latest  and  most  im- 
portant discoveries  which  have  been  made 
are,  of  course,  imnoticed  by  him.  These 
discoveries  are  mainly  due  to  the  young- 
est and  most  able  member  of  the  present 
Commission,  the  Cavaliere  di  Rossi,  an 
antiquary  of  far  higher  attainments,  of 
greater  candor,  and  of  greater  ingenuity 
than  any  of  those  who  had  previously 
made  the  Catacombs  an  object  of  special 
research.  The  result  of  this  accomplished 
gentleman's  studies  has  not  yet  been  given 
to  the  public ;  in  fact,  the  renewed  and 
critical  examination  of  the  Catacombs  has 
not  yet  proceeded  far  enough  for  us  to 
say  with  certainty  that  the  whole  evi- 
dence is  at  present  known.  But  about 
12,000  inscriptions  of  the  early  Christian 
period  have  been  carefuUy  removed  from 
the  cemeteries  themselves,  and  are  now 
classified  by  Cavaliere  di  Rossi,  previous 
to  their  b^ng  fixed  in  the  walls  of  the 


Christian  Museum  recently  ^formed  by 
order  of  Pins  IX.  in  the  Lateran  Palace ; 
these  inscriptions  will  all  be  exhibited  to 
the  public,  and  copies  of  the  whole  collec- 
tion, with  an  account  of  the  position  in 
which  they  were  found,  are  announced  for 
publication. 

This  work  is  considered  by  the  Com- 
mission and  by  the  Papal  Government  to 
be  the  most  essential  portion  of  the  duty 
it  has  undertaken ;  and  in  fact,  when  the 
whole  body  of  known  inscriptions  is  before 
the  world,  it  will  devolve  upon  the  crit- 
icism and  scholarship  of  Christendom  to 
to  determine  their  historical  value,  and 
to  draw  from  them  the  inferences  which 
these  characteristic  memorials  can  barely 
fail  to  suggest.  The  chronological  ar- 
rangement of  these  inscriptions,  extending 
from  the  first  to  the  sixth  century,  is  in 
truth  the  most  difiicult  and  essential  por- 
tion of  the  task,  for  the  importance  of 
any  given  monument  to  the  history  of  the 
Christian  community  depends  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  exact  period  to  which  it 
belongs.  Hitherto  this  duty  had  been 
neglected,  and  the  consequence  i^  that 
extreme  confusion  has  pervaded  the  whole 
subject.  We  have  no  doubt,  however, 
that  a  more  careful  study  of  the  localities, 
the  characters  employed,  the  monograms, 
and  other  peculiarities  of  the  inscriptions, 
may  lead  to  as  correct  a  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  monuments  as  that  which  has 
been  attained  for  the  remains  of  classical 
antiquity.  On  this  basis  Cavaliere  di 
Rossi  rests  his  general  view  of  the  struc- 
ture and  history  of  the  Catacombs,  and 
he  postpones  the  publication  of  a  full 
statement  of  his  own  theory  until  the 
materials  on  which  he  founds  it  are  com- 
plete. 

We  hope,  however,  within  the  limits 
we  can  allot  to  these  curious  inquiries,  to 
show  succinctly  the  present  state  of  opinion 
on  the  structure  and  uses  of  the  Cat- 
acombs themselves,  and  to  indicate  some 
of  the  moat  recent  and  striking  of  these 
historical  discoveries.  The  former  of 
these  problems  is  one  of  purely  scientific 
observation,  for  the  present  aspect  of  the 
subterranean  excavations  tells  us  all  we 
are  likely  to  know  of  their  origin ;  the 
latter  is  a  subject  capable  of  much  more 
copious  illustration  than  we  shall  be  able 
to  afford  to  it,  because  the  real  significa- 
tion of  these  memorials  is  rendered  clear 
and  inteUigible  mainly  by  comparing 
them  with  the  literary  and  biographicsd 
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details  which  have  come  down  to  us  with  differ  in  different  cemeteries.      Perhaps   th^ 

reference  to  the  persons  thus  brought,  as  average  hight  may  be  stated  to  be  about  seven 

it  were,  visibly  before  us.  ?'  ^^^^  ^f^  ^^'  ^°f  f^^  P^^tf  %'*  IT^  ^ 

Let  'us  proceed    then,  in  the  first  in-  ^sTeralS^^^^^^^ 

stance,    to   state  the    prodigious   extent  to  the  quality  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  dug. 

assigned    to    the    cemeteries    by   Padre  Then  again,  graves  of  all  sizes,  of  men,  women, 

Marchi    and   the    present    Roman    anti-  and  children,  are  mixed  together  with  such 

quarics.      Their  opinion  is   thus   briefly  irregularity,  that  a  good  deal  of  space  is  often 

given  by  Mr.  Northcote :  necessarily  lost,  not  to  mention  the  frequent 

interruptions  occasioned  by  arched  monuments, 

"  Throwing  aside  exaggeration,  the  real  ex-  {arcosolia,  as  they  are  called,)  and  by  the  en- 
tent  of  the  Roman  Catacombs,  as  far  as  it  can  trances  to  the  chapels  and  other  chambers, 
be  guessed  at,  is  enough  to  strike  us  with  won-  Altogether,  therefore,  though  we  may  some- 
der.  Our  estimate  on  the  subject  unfortunately  times  find,  in  a  few  rare  instances,  as  many  as 
can  be  but  a  conjectural  one ;  for  it  is  manifest  thirteen  or  fourteen  graves,  one  over  the  other, 
that,  even  if  we  knew — which  we  do  not — the  on  the  other  hand  we  sometimes  find  only  three 
entire  length  and  breadth  of  the  superficial  soil  or  four ;  so  that,  taking  the  average.  Father 
imdermined  by  the  Catacombs,  this  alone  would  Marchi  thinks  we  ought  not  to  allow  more  than 
not  suflBco  to  give  us  the  desired  result;  for,  ten  graves,  that  is,  five  on  each  side,  to  every 
consisting  as  they  do  of  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  seven  feet  of  road ;  and  according  to  this  calcu- 
paths  intersecting  each  other  in  all  directions,  lation,  the  Roman  Catacombs  may  be  believeu 
and,  in  many  instances,  repeated  in  several  to  contain  almost  seven  millions  oi  graves." 
stories  (so  to  speak)  one  below  the  other,  all 

these  must  be  measured,  before  we  can  have        We  are  not  in  a  condition  either  to  im- 

any  real  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  work  of  ex-  pugn  or  to  give  an  unqualified  assent  to 

cavation.    The  incidental  notices  in  the  old  this  astonishing  calculation,  but  we  con- 

missjds  and  office  books  of  the  Church,  and  the  f^g  ^j^^^  ^^  ^„  not  accept  it  without  con- 

desmptions  given  by  ancient  yiters  mention  siderable   doubt   and   hesitation.       This, 

no  less  than  sixty  different  Catacombs  on  the  °*"^"*"'^   v*vu^w    «ux*    i^v^oxw,**,  ^/**.        ■^"*'^ 

different  sides  of  Rome,  bordering  her  fifteen  however,  is  the  opinion  of  the  men  who 

great  consular  roads.      Of  these  not  more  than  have  made   themselves   best  acquainted 

a  third  part  is  open  to  us,  and  even  of  those  with  the  Catacombs  by  repeated  explora- 

that  have  been  most  visited,  not  one  has  ever  tion  ;  and  assuming  the  &cts  to  be  as  they 

yet  been  examined  in  all  its  ramifications ;  for  are  now  stated,  they  immediately  open  a 

the  ruin  caused  by  earthquakes  and  inundations,  variety  of  curious  and   perplexing   ques- 

and  still  more  by  long  neglect-the  quantity  of  ^j     ^  ^        ^^        amazing  excavations 
sod  accumulated  in  the  gallenes,  and  above  alL  j    /•     ^u        i  r  ij.  j 

the  want  of  funds  to  ctrry  on  the  work  on  a  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  sepulture  and 

sufficient  scale,  present  obstacles  which  it  will  seclusion  by  the  Christians  only,  or  were 

take  a  long  time  to  overcome.  they  wholly  or  in  part  the  result  of  per- 

*'  We  must  be  content,  therefore,  to  make  a  forations  commenced  for  the  extraction  of, 
merely  conjectural  statement,  founded  on  cer-  pozzolana^  and  appropriated  by  the  Christ- 
tain  portions  which  have  really  been  measured  jans  to  their    own  uses  ?     If  they  were 
with  accuracy.     The  most  perfect  map  of  this  constructed  by  the  Christian  population  of 

kind  which  has  yet  been  published  is  of  a  part  x> «   «i^..«    ««;i  u«.  ♦i.^v    ^5«/l*.^«     ^rk^ 

of  the  Catacomb  of  St  Agnes,  on  the  Via  Rome  alone,  and  by  the  fossores,  who 
Nomentana,  pubUshed  under  the  immediate  were  mfenor  officers  of  the  Church- 
superintendence  of  Father  Marchi,  and  it  is  Anglic6  sextons — how  are  we  to  account 
calculated  to  contain  about  an  eighth  part  of  for  the  extraordinary  amount  of  labor, 
that  cemetery.  The  greatest  length  of  the  por-  supposed  to  have  been  performed  in  se- 
tion  thus  measured  is  not  more  than  700  feet,  cret,  though  the  cemeteries  were  all 
and  its  greatest  width  about  650 ;  nevertheless,  immediately  contiguous  to  the  principal 
If  we  m^^e  all  the  streets  which  it  contains,  approaches  to  Rome,  and  what  can  have 
tiieir  united  length  scarcely  falls  short  of  two  ^y^  ,  .^,  ^,  '  .... 
English  miles.  This  would  give  fifteen  or  six-  ^^en  done  with  the  enormous  quantities 
teen  miles  as  the  united  length  of  all  the  streets  of  tufe  regularly  extracted  from  the  re- 
in the  cemetery  of  St  Agnes  alone,  and,  if  we  cesses  of  the  earth,  which  may  be  taken, 
may  look  upon  this  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  on  a  rough  calculation,  at  one  hundred 
rest,  (for  it  certainly  is  larger  than  some  and  millions  of  cubit  feet  of  earth  ?  But  if 
smaller  than  others,)  about  900  miles  in  all  the  ^^fle  difficulties  be  surmounted,  then  dur- 
Catocombs  taken  t^thw.  -      ^low  long  a  period  is  it  supposed  that 

"  As  to  the  number  of  enraves  which  would  ^,  ®  ^.        ^         •  zL.  iv- 1, 

^  w  buc  uuiuv<;i  vt  gxckT^     7^\   Jiy^^  the  excavations  were  m  proffress,  lor  how 

be  contamed  m  this  immense  extent  of  streets,  ^^^  ^j^i^vo-mviao  ttv.xc  xx*  |/    g    -p 

it  is  impossible  to  speak  confidently,  for  both  many  centuries  were  they  employed  for 

the  hight  of  the  streets  themselves,  and  the  the  bunal  of  the  dead,  and  what  was  the 

number  of  graves  in  streets  of  equal  hight,  Christian  population  of  the  city  which  is 
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•apposed  within  this  period  to  have  re- 
quired no  less  than  seven  millions  of 
fravQS?  How  could  interments  on  so 
ast  a  scale  be  carried  on,  especially  when 
it  was  known,  as  it  could  not  fail  to  be, 
that  these  cemeteries  were  the  sanctuary 
and  stronghold  of  a  sect,  detested  by  the 
Roman  populace,  dreaded  by  the  more 
intelligent  classes,  and  often  persecuted 
with  extreme  rigor  by  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment ?  We  find  no  complete  answer 
to  these  perplexing  questions  in  the  works 
before  us.  Probably  there  is  some  exag- 
mration  in  the  area  now  assigned  to  the 
Catacombs  themselves;  for  though  they 
were  undoubtedly  numerous,  many  of 
them  must  have  been  far  less  extensive 
than  those  of  St.  Agnes  or  St.  Calixtus. 
Enough,  however,  remains  to  place  be- 
yond all  doubt  their  prodigious  extent 
and  the  labor  bestowed  on  them.  Their 
complete  history  must  be  the  result  of 
ftirther  investigation ;  and  the  ingenuity 
with  which  Cavaliere  di  Rossi  has  pro- 
ceeded from  one  fact  to  another,  by  a  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  analogous  to  that  applied 
by  geologbts  to  the  earlier  formations  of 
the  globe,  leads  us  to  hope  that  he  will 
perfect  his  great  work.  On  these  points, 
however.  Padre  Marchi  already  supplies 
us  with  important,  if  not  with  conclusive, 
argiiments  and  information. 

The  first  condition  to  be  considered  in 
the  structure  of  the  subterranean  ceme- 
teries is  the  nature  of  the  rock  in  which 
they  are  perforated.  Recent  geological 
observations  on  the  soil  of  the  Agro 
Romano,  and  the  site  of  Rome  itself, 
have  determined  the  fact  that  the  vast 
amphitheater  destined  to  witness  so  many 
of  the  greatest  events  in  human  history, 
and  the  most  violent  revolutions  of  poli- 
tical power,  was  itself  formed  by  the 
action  of  volcanic  fire,  commencing  before 
the  Sabine  or  the  Latin  hills  had  risen 
above  the  plain — before  the  Tiber  and 
the  Anio  had  found  their  way  to  the  sea. 
These  igneous  rocks  bear  indisputable 
traces  of  the  different  periods  at  which 
they  were  projected  to  the  earth's  surface, 
and  still  retain  an  entirely  distinct  charac- 
ter. The  earliest  of  the  series,  which  is 
found  in  the  more  immediate  vicinity  of 
Rome,  consists  of  a  red  volcanic  tufa,  and 
it  is  sufficiently  hard  to  be  employed — as 
it  has  constantly  been  employed  from  the 
earliest  ages — in  the  buildings  of  the  city. 
The  massive  blocks  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima, 
of  the  Tabulariom  of  the  Capitol,  and  of 


the  recently  discovered  wall  of  Romulus 
which  encircles  the  base  of  the  Palatine, 
attests  the  durability  of  this  tufa  lithoide^ 
as  it  is  termed  by  the  Romans ;  and 
geology  traces  its  origin  to  the  action  of 
submarine  craters,  every  vestige  of  which 
has  disappeai'ed.  At  a  far  later  period 
fresh  currents  of  lava,  mingled  with  ashes 
and  pumice,  forced  their  way  over  the 
plain,  and  these  proceeded  from  the  com- 
paratively modem  craters  still  visible  in 
the  Alban  hills ;  but  this  substance  is  far 
less  compact  than  the  primitive  tufa ;  it  is 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  tufa  grano- 
larCj  and  though  it  has  just  consistency 
enough  to  retain  the  fonn  given  to  it  by 
the  excavators,  it  can  not  be  hewn  or  ex- 
tracted in  blocks ;  and  in  the  lower  strata 
it  degenerates  into  the  friable  volcanic 
ashes  known  as  pozzolanay  which  have 
been  extensively  used  in  all  ages  for  mor- 
tar or  Roman  cement. 

The  history  of  these  volcanic  formations 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  structure  of  the 
Catacombs.  They  are  never  hewn  in  the 
tufa  lithoide  or  more  compact  tufa,  though 
that  stone  was  largely  quarried  by  the  old 
Romans  for  building  purposes.  To  this 
very  day  the  traveler  may  visit  beneath 
the  Passionist  Convent  of  S.  Giovanni  and 
S.  Paolo  on  the  Ccelian,  the  immense 
grottoes,  hewn  perhaps  by  the  Jewish 
prisoners  of  Titus,  who  were  employed  in 
the  excavation  of  the  materials  used  in 
the  erection  of  the  Coliseum.  But  no- 
thing can  less  resemble  a  Christian  ceme- 
tery than  these  tremendous  caverns,  in 
which  it  is  said — ^though  on  doubtful 
authority — that  the  beasts  destined  for 
the  fierce  pastime  of  the  amphitheater 
were  afterwards  kept.  The  Christian 
architects  carefully  avoided  these  mas- 
sive strata;  and  we  believe  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  all  the  known  Catacombs  are 
driven  exclusively  along  the  courses  of 
the  tit  fa  granolare.  With  equal  care 
these  subterranean  engineers  avoided  the 
layers  of  pozzolana,  which  would  have 
rendered  their  work  insecure,  and  in  which 
no  permanent  rock-tomb  could  have  been 
constructed.  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  curi- 
ous fact,  that  in  making  the  Catacombs, 
the  excavators  carefully  avoided  the  strata 
of  hard  stone  and  the  strata  of  soft  stone, 
used  respectively  for  building  and  for 
mortar,  and  selected  that  course  of  medium 
hardness  which  was  best  adapted  to  their 
peculiar  purpose.  The  Romans,  no  doubt, 
had  their  arenarice;  and  probably  we  are 
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to  nnderstand  by  that  term,  the  sand-pits 
from  which  pozzolana  was  dug.  Cicero 
mentions  that  the  young  patrician  Asinius 
had  been  enticed  into  thesS  dark  abodes 
and  murdered;  and  when  Nero,  in  the 
last  frightful  night  of  his  life,  took  refuge 
in  the  villa  of  his  freedman  Phaon,  be- 
tween the  Nomentane  and  Salarian  roads, 
he  was  advised  to  hide  himself  in  the 
adjacent  sand-pit,  but  he  vowed  he  would 
not  go  alive  underground,  and  remained 
trembling  beneath  the  wall.*  But  these 
arenaricB  were  totally  unlike  the  Christian 
cemeteries ;  and  the  comparison  may  be 
the  more  easily  made  as  in  some  instances, 
as  at  S.  Agnese,  the  shaft  which  gave 
admission  to  the  Catacombs  has  been 
sunk  from  the  floor  of  one  of  the  Pagan 
excavations  above ;  so  that  on  the  higher 
level  the  broad  and  lofty  quarry  still 
remains,  with  such  supports  as  were  ne- 
cessary to  sustain  the  vault,  whilst  beneath 
in  a  lower  stratum,  the  Christians  grad- 
ually formed  one  of  the  most  extensive 
cemeteries  known  to  exist  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rome.  Possibly  this  contrivance 
served  more  effectually  to  mask  the  en- 
trance to  the  lower  passages,  by  conceal- 
ing them  altogether  from  external  obser- 
vation, whilst  it  afforded  an  easy  means  of 
removing  the  broken  stuff  from  the  deep- 
est excavations.  In  the  Roman  arenarice 
there  are  no  vestiges  of  tombs,  and  not 
the  slightest  indication  that  they  were 
ever  used  for  purposes  of  sepulture.  In 
the  Christian  Catacombs  not  a  yard  seems 
to  have  been  excavated  except  for  the 
purpose  of  making  tombs ;  they  line  the 
walls  throughout^  as  close  to  one  another 
as  the  berths  in  the  side  of  a  ship,  only 
divided  by  an  intervening  shelf  of  rock. 
Every  tomb  appears  to  have  been  made 
exactly  of  the  proper  size  for  the  body 
which  was  to  occupy  it.  Myriads  are  to 
be  found  adapted  for  infants  only.  In 
some  instances  they  were  enlarged  to  con- 
tain two  bodies,  the  tomb  being  then 
called  a  hisomuin ;  or  even  more — hus- 
band and  wife,  or  other  members  of  one 
Christian  family.  Every  grave  was  closed, 
when  filled,  with  tiles  or  with  a  marble 
slab.  In  one  of  the  Catacombs  visited  by 
Padre  Marchi,  he  foimd  the  gallery  of 
Christian  tombs  abruptly  terminated  by  a 
wall.  On  further  examination,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  fossorea^  or  excava- 
tors, had  come  upon  a  sunken    pagan 

*  MmvMs  RomaiMf  vol  vl  p.  363. 


columbarium^  such  as  was  used  for  se- 
pulture by  the  Roman  families.  The 
Christians  instantly  closed  the  gallery  and 
walled  it  up,  leaving  the  columbarium 
outside — a  remarkable  proof  of  their  re- 
pugnance to  suffer  the  presence  of  the 
unconverted  heathen  in  their  cemeteries. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Romans 
ever  regarded  this  mode  of  sepulture  with 
any  feelings  but  those  of  abhorrence  and 
contempt.  To  use  the  vituperative  lan- 
guage applied  by  Horace  to  the  site  of 
Maecenas'  palace  on  the  Esquiline,  where, 
by  the  way,  there  is  no  Catacomb;— 

"  Hue  priiUs  angustis  ejecta  cadavera  cellis 
Conservus  vili  portanda  locabat  in  arc&. 
Hoc  miscrse  plcbi   stabat   commune  sopul- 
chnim."  , 

The  puticoli,  into  which  the  carrion  of 
the  Roman  slaves  might  be  flung,  had  not 
the  slightest  analogy  with  the  decorous, 
careful,  and  expensive  provisions  ''made 
by  the  early  Christians  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  their  dead.  Throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Christian  cemeteries,  no 
trace  has  been  found  of  any  admixture  of 
the  pagan  population.  Every  inscription, 
however  humble,  attests  the  Christian 
faith  of  him  who  was  "  deposited" — to  use 
the  peculiar  and  appropriate  expression* 
— within  that  narrow  cell.  The  curt  or 
desponding  tone  of  the  heathen  mortuary 
inscription  disappears.  The  Christian 
"  sleeps" — and  sleeps  "  in  peace."  Ni 
badge  of  slavery  or  of  freedom  is  to  be 
seen  amongst  his  fellows,  for  in  tl^  sub- 
lime language  which  St.  Paul  himself  had 
addressed  to  these  very  Romans,  "  the 
creature  also  shall  be  delivered  from  the  ♦ 
bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God." 

It  is  impossible  to  survey  the  half- 
obliterated  memorials  of  this  extinct  race 
of  men,  and  to  compare  them  with  the 
remains  of  Pagan  Rome,  without  feeling 
that  every  broken  fragment  of  a  grave, 
every  pinch  of  human  dust  and  ashes 
scattered  round,  belongs  altogether  to  a 
different  faith,  a  different  era  of  the 
world's  history,  and  that  Imperial  Rome 
had  no  hand  in  the  mysterious  structures 
which  thus  encompassed  her  walls,  except 
when  she  peopled  them  with  the  victims 
of  persecution.     On  this  head  we  entirely 

*  The  heathen  expreselon  was  situs^  posUtts^  or  com- 
posihu ;  the  Christian  term,  depositus^  depositiOf  im- 
plying a  diflldrent  shade  of  meaning. 
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agree  with  Padre  Marchi,  and  we  think 
he  has  demonstrated  that  the  entire  work 
of  the  Catacombs  is  Christian.  But  we 
acknowledge  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  ex- 
pliun  the  means  by  which  excavations  of 
such  magnitude  could  be  carried  on,  with- 
in a  few  yards  of  the  Via  Appia  or  the 
Via  Nomentana,  without  attracting  con- 
siderable attention.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  that  the  earth  extracted  could. 
be  furtively  disposed  of;  and  the  most 
probable  explanation  is  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  city  opposed  no  obstacle  to 
the  work.  The  laws  of  Rome  prohibited 
intramural  interment ;  but  provided  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  were  conveyed  outside 
the  city,  it  would  seem  that  no  inquiries 
were  made  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  disposed  of.  Nevertheless  one 
of  the  difficulties  attending  the  whole  sub- 
ject arises  from  the  manifest  inconvenience 
of  accumulating  this  enormous  number  of 
human  bodies  in  rock-tombs  and  gal- 
leries, which  had  no  effect  in  retarding 
decomposition,  or  in  absorbing  the  effluvia. 
It  is  probable  that  the  wealthy  were  em- 
balmed, and  in  some  of  the  tombs  traces 
may  still  be  seen  of  the  lime  in  which  the 
remains  of  the  poor  were  embedded.  A 
further  question  of  some  nicety  might  be 
raised  as  to  the  legal  right  of  persons,  not 
being  owners  of  the  surface  ot  the  whole 
soil,  to  bore  at  a  depth  of  fifty  or  one  hun- 
dred feet  for  any  purpose  whatever,  more 
especially  if  the  earth  extracted  were  a 
salable  commodity.  But  to  such  per- 
plexing speculations  ho  satisfactory  an- 
swer £as  been  given;  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  the  fact  that  these  vast 
excavations  do  unquestionably  exist,  and 
must  have  been  made  in  their  present 
form  between  the  second  and  fourth  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era. 

The  manner  in  which  the  rite  of  sepul- 
ture was  regarded  and  solemnized  by  the 
early  Christians,  is  peculiarly  characteris- 
tic of  the  origin  of  their  faith.  It  has 
been  well  observed  by  the  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  that  the  Roman  Church  of  the 
apostolic  age  was  but  one  of  the  con- 
federation of  Greek  religious  republics 
founded  by  Christianity ;  but  this  Church, 
as  much  or  more  than  any  of  the  Eastern 
Churches,  had  strongly  retained  the  Judaiz- 
ing  tenets  and  spirit  of  the  first  proselytes. 
The  Jews  residmg  in  Rome  undoubtedly 
formed  a  considerable  community  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Christ ;  for  although 
the  date  of  their  expulsion  by  Claudius 


can  not  be  strictly  determined,  it  is  clear 
from  that  event  that  they  had  already 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment. That  the  Gospel  had  pre- 
viously been  made  known  to  some  at  least 
among  them,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  Aquila  and  Priscilla  at  once 
joined  St.  Paul  at  Corinth.  The  Roman 
Jews  inhabited  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  or  what  is  now  termed  the  Tras- 
teverine  quarter  of  the  city;  and  they 
appear  to  have  had  a  very  early  Catacomb 
of  their  own,  in  the  Monte  Verde,  con- 
tiguous to  their  place  of  abode.  This 
Catacomb  was  visited  by  Bosio  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century; 
he  discovered  in  it  monuments  bearing 
the  seven-branched  Jewish  candlestick, 
and  one  inscription  on  which  the  word 
CTNAror  (Synagogue)  was  legible ;  but 
the  structure  of  the  cemetery  was  sin- 
gularly rude,  and  no  Christian  monuments 
were  found  in  it — "  in  eo  quippe  baud  ulla, 
ut  in  reliquis,  Christianae  religionis  indicia 
et  signa  apparebant."  The  attempt  to 
penetrate  into  this  excavation  at  the  pre- 
sent time  has,  we  believe,  failed ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  Bosio's  account  of  it  is  cor- 
rect, and  that  the  Jews  of  Rome  had  a 
Catacomb  peculiarly  devoted  to  their 
national  mode  of  sepulture. 

This  peculiar  mode  of  sepulture  was, 
however,  endeared  to  the  early  Christians 
by  other  considerations,  and,  above  aU,  by 
the  example  of  their  crucified  Master. 
The  Evangelist  John  has  recorded  that, 
after  the  body  of  Jesus  had  been  given  up 
to  his  disciples  by  Pilate,  "  they  wound  it 
in  linen  clothes  with  the  spices,  as  the 
manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury.  Now  in 
the  place  where  he  was  crucified  there 
was  a  garden,  and  in  the  garden  a  new 
sepulcher,  wherein  was  never  man  yet 
laid.  There  laid  they  Jesus."  (John 
19:  40.)  This  solemn  rite,  connected, 
as  it  was,  with  the  resurrection  of  our 
Lord,  and  the  fundamental  hopes  of 
Christianity,  was  naturally  regarded  with 
the  utmost  veneration  by  the  disciples. 
"  To  bury  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews^ 
became  one  of  the  earliest  observances  of 
religion ;  and,  even  amidst  the  horrors  of 
persecution  it  was  faithfully  adhered  to, 
for  the  bodies  of  those  who  perished  in 
the  amphitheater  were  generally  given 
over  for  Christian  burial. 

This  practice  was,  however,  more  than 
a  usage  derived  from  the  Jewish  custom 
of  bunal,  or  the  example  of  the  first  disci- 
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pies;  it  soon  became  closely  connected 
with  the  faith  of  the  Church.  In  death 
as  well  as  in  life,  the  faithful  brethren  of 
that  little  flock  lay  apart,  waiting  for  the 
great  and  terrible  day  which,  according 
to  the  universal  belief  of  the  primitive 
Church,  and  the  literal  teaching  of  the 
apostles  themselves,  was  near  at  hand. 
Whether  they  lived  surrounded  by  the 
perils  of  a  hostile  world,  or  whether  they 
bad  fallen  asleep  in  the  faith,  they  were  a 
peculiar  people,  waiting  to  be  called,  at 
the  first  blast  of  the  archangel's  trumpet, 
to  join  the  heavenly  host  and  receive  the 
crown.  To  them  the  language  of  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John,  after  the  opening 
of  the  fifth  seal,  was  the  literal  description 
of  their  own  condition.  They  "  saw  un- 
der the  altar  the  souls  of  them  that  were 
slain  for  the  word  of  God  and  for  the  tes- 
timony which  they  held  ....  and  it  was 
said  unto  them  that  they  should  rest  yet 
for  a  little  season,  until  their  fellow-serv- 
ants and  their  brethren,  that  should  be 
killed  as  they  were,  should  be  fulfilled." 
(Rev.  6:9-11.)  Hence  the  lively  sym- 
pathy they  felt  for  the  spots  which  were 
consecrated  by  the  remains  of  those  who 
bad  gone  before  them :  hence  the  jealous 
exclusion  of  every  thing  which  bore  not 
the  mark  of  a  common  faith  :  hence  the 
gradual  formation  of  a  huge  city  of  the 
dead,  extending  beneath  and  around  the 
whole  circuit  of  Rome,  and  awaiting  that 
second  advent  which  was,  ere  long,  to 
call  this  mortal  to  put  on  immortality. 
The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  literally  construed,  probably  in- 
creased the  veneration  of  the  early  Christ- 
ians even  for  the  inanimate  remains  of  tbe 
brethren,  and  the  desire  of  preserving 
them  in  these  rock-tombs  where,  in  fact, 
after  a  lapse  of  sixteen  centuries,  some  of 
them  are  still  visible.  The  tombs  have 
suffered  more  from  the  brutality  and  cu- 
pidity of  the  barbarians  than  by  the  hand 
of  time.  Comparatively  few  of  them  es- 
caped desecration  when  it  was  suspected, 
by  the  ferocious  hordes  which  overran 
Italy,  that  treasures  or  ornaments  might 
be  concealed  there.  The  great  majority 
of  them  are  now  open,  and  the  ashes  they 
once  contained,  dispersed.  But  there  is 
no  doubt  that  during  the  first  five  or  six 
centuries  of  the  Church,  they  were  reli- 
giously guarded  and  considered  the  recep- 
tacle and  depository  of  those  who  had 
borne  witness  for  the  faith  upon  the 
earth. 


Amongst  the  dust  and  ashes  of  this  pri- 
mitive congregation  innumerable  lamps 
of  terra  cotta  or  bronze  have  been  found, 
some  personal  oiiiaments,  small  glass  ves- 
sels, on  which  are  graven  very  curious 
specimens  of  early  Christian  art,*  and 
here  and  there  instruments  of  torture, 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  Christian  Mu- 
seum of  tbe  Vatican.  A  great  number 
of  the  tombs  are  found  to  contain,  in  a 
niche,  a  small  vial  or  glass  vessel,  which 
appears  to  have  been  filled  with  a  red 
liquid ;  and  the  "  Congregation  of  Relics" 
decided,  in'  1668,  "that  whenever  the 
palm  and  vessel  tinged  with  blood  were 
found,  they  were  to  be  considered  most 
certain  signs  of  martyrdom."  This  hasty 
and  improbable  assumption  seems  to  us 
not  to  support  examination,  and  we  agree 
with  Raoul  Rochette  that  these  vessels 
may  rather  be  supposed  to  represent  the 
sacramental  cup — some  of  them  bear  the 
sacramental  inscription  pie  zese — and 
that  they  have  no  necessary  connection 
with  the  idea  of  martyrdom.  The  notions 
of  collecting  the  blood  of  dead  martyrs 
in  a  bottle,  to  be  placed  in  their  graves, 
is  singularly  childish  and  impracticable, 
and  we  are  not  aware  that  it  is  alluded  to 
by  cotemporary  writers. 

These  details  may,  however,  be  said 
more  properly  to  belong  to  the  second 
division  of  the  subject  —  that,  namely, 
which  relates  to  the  history  of  the  Cata- 
combs, a  history  singularly  varied  in  dif- 
ferent ages.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  in 
the  records  of  these  cemeteries,  and  even 
in  their  architectural  remains,  two  leading 
periods  of  a  very  opposite  character. 
Dm-ing  the  first  three  centuries  of  the 
Church  in  Rome — days  of  darkness  and 
of  dread — when  even  this  retreat  and  this 
resting-place  was  oftentimes  profaned  or 
disturbed,  the  Catacombs  were  gradually 
filled,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  graves 
of  the  faithful,  and  he  who  descended  into 
them  was  encompassed  on  every  side  by 
the  moldering  remains  of  his  fellow-be- 
lievers. "  When  I  was  a  boy  at  Rome," 
said  St.  Jerome,  writing  in  a  more  tran- 
quil age,  "  in  the  pursuit  of  my  liberal 
studies,  I  was  wont,  in  the  company  of 
others  of  the  same  age  and  disposition,  to 
wander  on  Sundays  about  the  tombs  of 
the  apostles  and  martyrs,  and  not  seldom 

*  The  whole  subject  of  these  glass  vessels,  or,  as 
they  are  called,  *•  Vetri  Cristiani,"  has  been  illustrat- 
ed with  great  leamiog  bj  Padre  Gamed  in  a  folio 
volume,  published  in  Home  in  tbe  autumn  of  1858. 
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to  descend  into  the  crypts,  which  being 
dug  into  the  depths  of  the  earth,  are 
walled  in  on  either  side  by  the  bodies  in- 
terred there,  and  are  so  entirely  dark  as 
to  fulfill  the  language  of  the  Prophet, '  the 
living  are  descended  into  Hell.'  Here 
and  there  the  light  admitted  from  above 
tempered  the  horror  of  tliis  gloom,  yet  it 
was  not  the  light  of  a  window  but  of  a 
loop-hole,  and  again  we  groped  our  way 
onwards  in  the  darkness  which  Virgil 
spoke  of: 

*'  *■  Horror  ubique  animos,  simu}  ipsa  silentia 
terrent;  " 

But  whatever  awe  these  subterranean 
galleries  may  have  inspired  in  later  ages, 
they  must  have  witnessed  scenes  of  far 
greater  solemnity,  when  the  dead  were 
borne  along  them  with  funeral  torches  to 
their  narrow  homes ;  when  the  picks  of 
the  foasores  were  still  perpetually  extend- 
ing this  mysterious  domain ;  wnen  from 
time  to  time  fugitives  from  sanguinary 
persecutions  fled  hither  for  an  asylum, 
pursued  sometimes  by  their  implacable 
enemies,  by  whom,  for  example,  Sixtus  H. 
was  butchered  at  the  very  foot  of 
one  of  these  subterranean  altars ;  and 
when,  hunted  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  to  the  receptacles  of  the  dead,  the 
presbyters  and  catechumens  of  the  Church 
assembled  in  the  lowly  vaults  which  were 
then  the  only  secure  churches  of  Christian 
worship.  There  were,  indeed,  fifty  Christ- 
ian churches  in  Rome,  with  a  regular  stafi* 
of  priests  and  deacons,  before  the  perse- 
cution of  Diocletian — but  on  the  proclam- 
ation of  fresh  measures  of  rigor,  the  Cat- 
acombs were  the  place  of  refuge,  and 
even  the  Bishops  of  Rome  frequently 
sought  an  asylum  there. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact 
time  at  which  the  first  Christian  interment 
in  the  Catacombs  took  place.  We  have 
already  seen  that  among  the  Jews  in 
Rome,  the  practice  was  probably  anterior 
to  Christianity.  But  the  earliest  recorded 
inscription  is  of  the  year  102.  The  evi- 
dence on  which  the  tomb  of  St.  Alexan- 
der, called  the  sixth  successor  from  St. 
Peter  in  the  See  of  Rome,  and  said  to 
have  been  martyred  in  11 7,  has  been  iden- 
tified in  a  small  catacomb  seven  miles 
from  the  city,  is  quite  insufficient;  and 
the  monumental  altar  bearing  his  name 
there  is  admitted  to  be  of  the  fourth  or 
fifth  century.  A  far  more  certain  inscrip- 
tion, belonging  to  about  the  year  130,  is 


given  by  Dr.  Maitland,  following  all  the 
Roman  antiquaries: 

*'  TEMPORE  ADRIANI  IMPERATORIS  HARFV'S  DOLES- 
CEN8  DVX  MILITVM  QVI  SATIS  VIXIT  DVM  VITAM 
PRO  CnO  CVM  SANGUINE  CONSUNSFT  IN  PACE  TAN- 
DEM   QYIEYIT    BBNEMERENTES    CUM    LACRIMIS  RT 


It 


METV  POSVERVNT  I.  D.  VI. 

"  In  Christ  In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Ad- 
rian, Marius,  a  young  military  office,  who 
had  lived  long  enough,  when  with  blood  he 
gave  up  his  life  for  Christ.  At  length  he 
rested  in  peace.  The  well-deserving  set  up 
this  with  tears  and  in  fear.  On  the  sixth  be- 
fore the  Ides  of — 


>» 


Still  more  characteristic  is  the  inscrip- 
tion found  over  one  of  the  graves  in  the 
cemetery  of  Calixtus,  to  a  martyr  of  the 
Antonine  period — about  160. 

**  ALEXANDER  MORTVVS  NON  EST  BED  VIVIT  SVPER 
ASTRA  ET  C0RPV8  IN  HOC  TVMVLO  QVIESCIT  VITAM 
EXFLEVIT  SVB  ANTONINO  IMP**  QVIVBI  MVLTVM 
BENE  FITII  ANTEVENIRE  PRAEVIDERET  PRO  GRA- 
TIA ODIVM  REDDIDIT  GENVA  ENIM  FLECTEN8  VERO 
DEO  SACRIFICATVRVS  AD  SVPPLICIA  DVCITVRO 
TEMPORA  INFAVSTA  QVIBVS  INTER  8ACBA  ET  VOTA 
NE  IN  CAVERNIS  QVIDEM  SALVARI  POSSIMVS  QVIO 
MISERIVS  VITA  SED  QVID  MISERIVS  IN  MORTE  CVM 
AB  AMICIS  ET  PARENTIBVS  SEPELIRI  NEQVEANT 
TANDEM  IN  COELO  CORVSCANT  PARVM  VIXIT  QVI 
VIXIT  IV.  X.  TEM." 

*^In  Christ  Alexander  is  not  dead,  but  lives 
above  the  stars,  and  his  body  rests  in  this 
tomb.  He  ended  his  life  under  the  Emperor 
Antonine,  who,  foreseeing  that  great  benefit 
would  result  from  his  services,  returned  evil 
for  good.  For,  while  on  his  knees,  and  about 
to  sacrifice  to  the  true  God,  he  was  led  away 
to  execution.  0  sad  times !  in  which,  among 
sacred  rites  and  prayers,  even  in  caverns,  we 
are  not  safe.  What  can  be  more  wretehed 
than  such  a  life?  and  what  than  such  a 
death  ?  when  they  can  not  be  buried  by  their 
friends  and  relations — at  length  they  sparkle 
in  heaven.  He  has  scarcely  lived,  who  has 
lived  in  Christian  times.'* 

In  the  third  century  it  is  evident  that 
the  Christian  population  of  Rome  had  in^ 
creased  to  an  enormous  extent — probably 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  any  historical 
annals  of  the  time  have  yet  shown.  When 
the  captivity  of  the  Emperor  Valerian  led 
the  Christian  community  to  believe  that 
the  hour  of  the  long-expected  revolution 
was  at  hand,  the  discomfiture  of  the  Em- 
pire gave  fresh  courage  to  the  proselytes 
of  the  Church,  and  it  has  been  held,  with 
some  air  of  probability,  that  half  the  pop- 
ulation of  Rome  was  already  either  open- 
ly or  secretly  Christian.    The  great  per- 
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secution  of  Diocletian,  which  followed 
this  premature  gleam  of  hope,  was  the 
last  violent  reaction  against  tne  progress 
of  the  Church ;  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  Gibbon  to  underrate  the  numbers  of 
those  who  sealed  their  faith  in  Christ 
with  their  blood,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  enormous  multitudes  of  Christians 
were  at  that  time  exposed  to  indiscrimin- 
ate massacre.  The  Catacombs  consequent- 
ly abound  far  more  in  the  memorials  of 
the  third  century  than  of  the  preceding 
times ;  and  it  is  to  this  later  age  of  the 
subterranean  Church  that  the  principal 
ecclesiastical  arrangements  and  decora- 
tions, which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
Catacombs,  must  be  ascribed. 

The  mode  in  which  the  cemeteries 
served  for  an  asylum  in  the  days  of  per- 
secution is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Mait- 
land : 


<(i 


The  fact  that  the  Catacombs  were  employed 
as  a  refuge  from  persecution,  rests  upon  good 
evidence,  notwithstanding  objections  founded 
upon  the  narrowness  of  the  passages,  the  diffi- 
culty of  supporting  life,  and  the  risk  of  discovery 
incurred  by  seeking  concealment  in  an  asylum 
so  well  known  to  the  Pagans.  These  objections 
do  not  apply  to  a  temporary  residence  below 
ground  in  time  of  danger ;  and  it  is  not  pre- 
tended that  the  Catacombs  were  inhabited  un- 
der other  circumstances.  The  recourse  to  such 
an  asylum  was  no  novelty  in  history,  for  long 
before  that  time,  many  '  of  whom  the  world  was 
not  worthy,'  took  refuge  in  dens  and  caves  of  the 
earth.  In  the  excavations  at  Quesnel,  not  only 
persons,  but  cattle,  contrived  to  support  exist- 
ence ;  added  to  which,  we  have,  as  will  be  seen 
presently,  the  direct  testimony  of  several  writ- 
ers. Had  the  intricacies  of  the  Catacombs 
been  known  to  the  heathen  authorities,  or  the 
entrances  few  in  number,  they  would  doubtless 
have  afforded  an  insecure  asylum.  But  the 
entrances  were  numberless,  scattered  over  the 
Campagna  for  miles ;  and  the  labyrinth  below 
was  BO  occupied  by  the  Christians,  and  so 
blocked  up  in  various  places  by  them,  that 
pursuit  must  have  been  almost  useless.  The 
Acts  of  the  Martyrs  relate  some  attempts  made 
to  obstruct  the  galleries  with  earth,  in  order  to 
destroy  those  who  were  concealed  within  ;  but 
setting  aside  these  legends,  we  are  credibly 
informed  that  not  only  did  the  Christians  take 
refuge  there,  but  that  they  were  also  occa- 
sionally overtaken  by  their  pursuers.  The 
Catacombs  have  become  illustrious  by  the 
actual  martyrdom  of  some  noble  witnesses  to 
the  truth.  Xystus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  together 
with  Quartgs,  one  of  his  clergy,  suffered  below 
ground  in  the  time  of  Cyprian.  Stephen,  also 
Bishop  of  Rome,  was  traced  by  heathen  soldiers 
to  his  subterranean  chapel ;  on  the  conclusion 
of  divine  service,  he  was  thrust  back  into  his 


episcopal  chair,  and  beheaded.  The  letters  of 
Christians  then  living  refer  to  such  scenes  with 
a  simplicity  that  dispels  all  idea  of  exaggera- 
tion ;  while  their  expectation  of  sharing  the 
same  fate  affords  a  vivid  picture  of  those  dread- 
ful times." 

"  In  the  time  of  Diocletian,  Caius  is  said  to 
have  lived  eight  years  in  the  Catacombs,  and  to 
have  terminated  this  long  period  of  confession 
by  undergoing  martyrdom.  Even  as  late  as 
the  year  352,  Liberius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  took 
up  his  abode  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Agnes  dur- 
ing the  Arian  persecution. 

"  The  discovery  of  wells  and  springs  in  var- 
ious parts  assists  us  in  understanding  how  life 
could  be  supported  in  those  dismal  regions; 
although  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
wells  were  sunk  for  that  piurpose.  One  of  them 
has  been  named  the  font  of  St  Peter;  and 
however  apocryphal  the  tradition  which  refers 
it  to  apostolic  times,  the  fact  of  its  having  been 
long  used  for  baptism  is  not  to  be  disputed. 
Some  of  the  wells  were  probably  dug  with  the 
intention  of  draining  the  Catacombs. 

"St  Chrysostom,  who  lived  not  long  after 
the  days  of  persecution,  alludes  to  the  conceal- 
ment of  a  noble  lady  under  ground.  In  an 
indignant  remonstrance  against  the  festivities 
held  over  the  graves  of  martyrs  in  his  dissipated 
city,  he  compares  with  the  luxurious  revels 
into  which  the  Agape  had  degenerated,  the 
actual  condition  of  those  whose  sufferings  were 
celebrated  in  so  unbefitting  a  manner.  *  What 
connection/  he  asks,  *is  there  between  your 
feasts,  and  the  hardships  of  a  lady  unaccus- 
tomed to  privation,  trembling  in  a  vault,  appre- 
hensive of  the  capture  of  her  maid,  upon  whom 
she  depends  for  her  daily  food  V 

"  These  circumstances  sufficiently  prove  the 
habit  of  taking  refuge  in  the  cemeteries  on  any 
sudden  emergency ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  concealment  was  effected. 
On  the  outbreak  of  a  persecution,  the  clergy, 
heads  of  families,  and  others  particularly  ob- 
noxious to  the  Pagans,  were  the  first  to  suffer ; 
perhaps  the  only  individuals  whose  death  or 
exile  was  intended  by  the  imperial  officers. 
Aware  of  their  danger,  and  well  versed  in  the 
signs  of  impending  persecution,  they  betook 
themselves  to  the  Catacombs,  there  to  be  sup- 
ported by  those  whose  obscure  condition  left 
them  at  liberty. 

"So  well  was  this  mode  of  escaping  their 
vengeance  known  to  the  heathen,  that  several 
Roman  edicts  made  it  a  capital  offense  to  enter 
the  cemeteries.  The  rescript  of  Valerian  and 
Gallienus  begins  with  this  prohibition  ;  and  at 
the  close  of  their  persecution,  Gallienus  gave 
the  Christians  a  formal  license  to  return  to  the 
Catacombs.  This  permission  was  repealed  by 
Maximian,  on  the  renewal  of  the  Diocletian 
persecution." 

If  it  be  in  some  measure  difficult  to 
conceive  this  prolonged  underground  life, 
which  must  after  all  have  been  confined 
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to  a  comparatiTcly  sm&ll  namber  of  per- 1 
sons,  owing  to  the  absence  of  every  spe- 
cies of  aasteniince,  and  for  the  most  part,  ' 
even  of  water,  the  earae  remark  doea  not 
apply  to  the  crypts  or  larger  vaults,  exca- ' 
vated  and  evidently  used  for  the  purposes 
of  divine  worship.  These  subterranean 
churches  were  filled  with  tombs,  tombs  ; 
in  the  floor,  and  tombs  in  the  walls,  whilst  ; 
at  the  end  the  arcosolium,  in  front  or  by  ' 
the  side  of  which  the  officiating  presbyter  , 
occupied  &  marble  chair,  gradually  came 
to  Bervo  the  purposes  of  an  altar.  There  . 
is,  however,  abundant  evidence  that  this  | 
was  not  its  original  destination,  and  that 
the  primitive  practice  was  otherwise.  It  ■ 
is  apparent  from  all  the  paintings  of  Christ- ; 
ian  feasts,  whether  of  the  Agape,  or  the  | 
burial-feasts  of  the  dead,  or  the  Com- , 
munion  of  the  Iloly  Sacrament,  that  they 
were  celebrated  by  the  early  Christians 
ffltting  round  a  table.  In  one  of  the  | 
chapels  of  the  cemetery  of  St.  Calixtus,  I 
traces  of  the  sockets  to  receive  the  four ' 
feet  of  a  table  in  front  of  the  tribune  or  [ 
apsis  are  distinctly  visible;  and  this  ar- 
rangement has  so  far  been  preserved  in 
the  most  ancient  Christian  basilicas  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  that  to  this  day  the  high 
altar  is  not  contiguous  to  the  eastern  end 
of  the  church,  but  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  choir,  and  the  officiating  priest  turns 
his  face  westward  toteards  the  people, 
looking  over  the  altar. 

On  this  point,  as  it  is  nearly  connected 
with  the  disputed  question  of  stone  altars, 
we  must  permit  ourselves  a  short  digres- 
sion. There  is  in  Rome  one  wooden 
altar,  or  rather  Lord's  Table,  and  this  is 
placed  by  a  remarkable  exception  in  the 
very  first  of  all  the  churches,  the  Lateran 
itself — caput  et  mater  omnium  ecclesiarum. 
The  exception  was  so  striking,  that  in  the 
papal  decretab  which  regulated  and  es- 
tablished the  use  of  stone  ^tars,  an  express 
exception  was  made  for  the  table  of  the 
Lateran.  The  history  of  it  is  this.  Tra- 
dition asserts  that  the  Holy  Communion 
was  administered  to  the  faithful  in  Rome 
by  St.  Peter  on  a  wooden  table ;  and  it  is 
affirmed  that  as  early  as  the  four^  century 
Pope  Sylvester  presented  to  the  church 
of  the  Lateran  a  table  on  which  this 
apostolic  rite  was  believed  to  have  taken 
place.  One  of  the  Salzborg  Pilgrims 
(hereafter  referred  to)  gOQa  so  tar  as  to 
attribute  to  Peter  the  manufacture  of  the 
table.  "  Mensa  qaoque,  modo  altare,  qnam 
Petms  manibns  sma  fetut,  ibidem  estl" 
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It  is  probable  that  the  original  table  has 
long  since  perished,  but  a  wooden  table 

of  great  antiquity  supplies  its  place  and 
preserves  the  ti-adition,  which  may  be 
seen  to  this  day  inside  the  liigb  altar  ot 
the  Lateran.  M.  Perrct,  who  yields  to 
none  in  Catholic  orthodoxy,  expressly  ad- 
mits this  fact: 

"  It  is  in  the  Catacombs  th&t  tho  type  of 

altars  in  the  form  of  tombs,  us  they  were  sfler- 
wards  raised,  must  be  Bought,  Nevertheless, 
tho  Christian  altar  called  by  St  Paul  sometimes 
altare.  (Heb.  IS:  10,)  and  sometimes  meiua 
domini,  (1  Cor.  10:  31,)  had  atflrit  theform  of 
a  table,  because  it  was  st  table  that  our  Lord 
instituted  the  Sacrament.  It  appears  that  ori- 
^ottUy  this  table  was  commonly  made  of  wood, 
m  order  that  in  case  of  persecution  it  migllt 
easilj  be  removed  from  one  pbce  to  another ; 
hence  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  Pagans  re- 
proached the  Christians  as  having  no  altars." 
— Ferret,  voL  vL  p.  65. 

It  has  been  shown  in  tbe  able  discussion 
which  this  subject  has  lately  undergone 
in  our  own  occlesiastical  courts  and  tbe 
Privy  Council,  that  this  distinction  be- 
tween a  table  and  an  allar  is  in  truth  an 
essential  difi'erence,  marking  the  line  be- 
tween the  celebration  of  tbe  Lord's  Sup- 
per and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  _It  thus 
appears  that  the  movable  wooden  table, 
which  is  alone  sanctioned  by  the  Church 
of  England,  may  be  traced  in  the  primitive 
ritual  of  tbe  Catacombs  ;  and  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  celebration  of  the  Sacra- 
ment was  transferred  from  the  table  in 
front  to  the  altar-tomb  behind,  the  cere- 
I  mony  itself  and  tho  doctrine  it  embodied 
'  gradually  assumed  a  different  character.  . 
This  view  of  the  case  is  of  course  disputed 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  writers,  who  sat- 
isfy their  own  zeal  or  imaginations  by 
finding,  on  the  most  slender  evidence, 
traces  of  all  the  latter  practices  of  their 
Church.  Thus,  whenever  Padre  Marchi 
discovers  a  marble  chwr,  the  welt-known 
seat  or  throne  of  the  priest  or  bishop,  he 
converts  it  into  a  confessional;  the  shelf, 
or  credence-table  on  which  the  sacred 
books  or  sacramental  vessels  were  proba- 
bly laid,  is  supposed  to  have  served  as  a 
support  for  movable  pictures;  and  the 
tomb  at  the  head  of  the  vault  becomes  an 
altar. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  intention-  to  give 
a  polemical  character  to  these  descriptive 
observations,  or  to  enter  upon  theological 
questions  which  would  here  be  out  of 
1  place  i  we  content  ourselves  with  the  re- 
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mark  that  no  one  can  examine  these  re- 
cords and  ornaments  of  the  Catacombs 
without  being  forcibly  struck  by  the  con- 
stant recurrence  of  evangelical  symbols 
and  allusions  to  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, common  to  the  whole  Christian 
world,  whilst  there  is  a  marked  absence 
of  every  thing  relating  to  the  exclusive 
and  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
It  is  gratifying  to  remark  that  the  doc- 
trines they  convey,  and  the  truths  they 
represent,  are,  for  the  most  part,  those  on 
which  all  Christians  agree,  as  in  the  primi- 
tive faith,  and  not  those  on  which  subse- 
quent differences  have  arisen. 

The  subjects  painted  are  strictly  his- 
torical. They  are  selected,  with  hardly 
an  exception,  from  the  Bible,  and  they 
were  evidently  intended  partly  to  instruct 
the  uninformed  by  pictures  addressed  to 
the  eye,  and  partly  to  awaken  the  mind 
of  the  Christian  to  the  symbolical  meaning 
of  these  types.*  Thus,  the  Temptation  of 
Eve,  Moses  striking  the  Rock,  Elijah 
ascending  in  the  Chariot  of  Fire,  Noah  in 
the  Ark,  Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den,  the 
Young  Men  in  the  Fiery  Furnace,  Jonah 
and  the  Gourd,  Jonah's  deliverance  from 
the  Whale's  Belly ;  and  from  the  New 
Testament,  the  Good  Shepherd,  the  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi,  in  which  alone  the 
Virgin  Mary  is  introduced,  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  Lazarus,  the  Delivery  of  the  Keys 
to  St.  Peter,  the  Sower,  the  Wise  and 
Foolish  Virgins,  are  continually  repeated 
on  the  ceiling  of  cubictdi.  In  a  lew  in- 
stances Pagan  subjects  were  introduced, 
perhaps  because  Pagan  artists  were  em- 
ployed ;  thus  it  was  fancifully  conceived 
that  Ulysses  fastened  to  the  mast  of  his 
ship  presented  some  faint  resemblance  to 
the  Crucifixion,  and  the  Saviour  was  re- 
presented under  the  person  or  with  the 
lyre  of  Orpheus,  either  as  the  civilizer  of 
men,  or  in  allusion  to  the  Orphic  poetry 
already  interspersed  with  Christian  images. 
The  ornaments  of  the  walls  and  roofs  of 
the  cubictdi  were  painted  in  the  Roman 
taste,  but  every  object  became  symbolical. 
Thus  the  Church  was  represented  by  a 
ship,  the  Navicella,  or  by  a  woman  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer ;  the  anchor  represented 
Hope  in  immortality ;  the  stag  reminded 
the  faithful  of  the  pious  aspirations  of  the 
Psalmist ;  the  horse  was  the  emblem  of 
strength  in  the  faith ;  the  hunted  hare  of 

*  See  MUman^a  ERsiory  of  Christiamiy,  vol  iii.  p. 
499. 


persecution ;  the  fish  was  an  anagram  of 
the  name  of  Jesus ;  the  dove  and  the  cock 
stood  for  Christian  virtues ;  the  peacock 
and  the  phoenix  for  signs  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. But  this  is  the  sum  total  of  these 
primitive  paintings ;  no  legends,  no  saints, 
tow  portraits  even  of  apostolic  persons ; 
here  and  there,  but  seldom,  a  head  of  the 
Saviour;  in  one  instance  only,  a  female 
figure  with  a  child,  sup*posed  to  be  the 
Virgin,  but  the  subject  and  the  dates  are 
alike  uncertain.*  The  earliest  painted 
head  of  Christ  is  probably  not  older  than 
the  fourth  century.  The  bas-reliefs  on 
the  first  Christian  sarcophagi  are  perhaps 
earlier.  But  it  is  extremely  remarkable 
that  the  early  Christians  never  repre- 
sented those  scenes  of  the  passion  and 
death  of  our  Lord  which  afterwards  be- 
came the  favorite  subjects  of  Christian 
artists — ^the  crucifix  was  unknown  till  long 
afterwards — and  even  the  plain  Cross, 
anterior  to  the  monogram  of  Constantine, 
seems  to  have  been  secreted  in  the  lowest 
depths  of  the  Catacombs.  The  nimbus 
was  never  used  by  the  early  Christians  or 
applied  to  their  holy  images  until  it  had 
ceased  altogether  to  be  used  in  Pagan  art. 
The  two  great  sacraments  of  Baptism 
and  the  liord's  Supper  are  constantly  re- 
presented and  alluded  to  in  these  paint- 
ings, but  no  others.  Thus  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  depicted 
by  a  sketch  of  seven,  or,  in  one  instance, 
twelve  Apostles,  sitting  on  one  side  a 
table,  on  which  is  placed  a  dish  containing 
loaves  of  bread  and  grapes,  sometimes  a 
fish,  Ix^^'  An  attempt  has  sometimes 
been  made  to  connect  the  fish  with  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  but,  in 
fact,  it  is  much  more  probable,  that  this 
scene  represents  the  meal  near  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias,  described  in  the  last  chapter  of 
St.  John's  Gospel.  There  is  in  the  whole 
range  of  these  paintings  and  symbols  no 
Host,  no  adoration  of  the  Sacrament,  no 
sign  of  a  transcendental  character ;  nor  is 
there  a  vestige  of  holy  water,  extreme 

*  Padre  March!  assigns  this  head  of  the  Virgin 
Marj  to  the  second  century,  but  the  introduction  of 
the  monogram  of  Constantino  shows  it  to  be  of  a  far 
later  period.  Some  of  the  painted  sepulchral  glasses 
found  in  the  Catacombs  present  an  unequivocal 
representation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  with  uplifted 
arms  and  the  nimhus,  the  name  haria  being  in- 
scribed above  the  figure ;  but  these  paintings  ap- 
pear to  us  to  convey  no  more  than  that  veneration 
which  has  in  all  ages  of  the  Church  been  paid  to  the 
Mother  of  our  Lord,  and  which  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land professes. 
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unctioD,  incense,  confessions,  worship  of 
saints,  purgatory,  and  other  Romish  ob- 
servances. Martyrs  and  martyr-worship 
did  not  exist  at  the  same  time.  Lastly, 
although  it  is  probable  that  the  separate 
cells  of  each  chapel, ;  intersected  by  the 
corridor,  were  respectively  occupied  by 
male  and  female  worshipers,  yet  no  se- 
clusion of  the  sexes  could  be  observed 
there.  *     • 

These  matters  have  been  fully  discussed 
by  Dr.  Maitland,  to  whose  work  we  refer 
our  readers.  Mr.  Northcote,  on  the  other 
hand,  protests,  on  behalf  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  against  building  any  ar- 
gument, real  or  supposed,  on  the  silence 
of  the  inscriptions  or  the  absence  of  cer- 
tain dogmatic  teaching.  Yet  Mr.  North- 
cote, four  pages  earlier,  has  drawn  a  pre- 
cisely similar  inference  from  the  fact  that 
no  titles  of  rank  or  dignity,  and  no  badges 
of  slavery,  are  to  be  found  in  the  entire 
range  of  the  Catacombs.  He  justly  con- 
tends that  this  circumstance  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  precepts  of  a  religion 
which  taught  that  there  was  no  respect  of 
persons.  In  like  manner  we  argue  that 
the  absence  of  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  the  Saints,  in  the  primitive  portions 
of  the  cemeteries,  shows  how  little  such 
practices  or  opinions  were  known  to  those 
who  formed  and  decorated  these  cemete- 
ries with  the  simple  historical  scenes  of 
Scripture. 

Such  was  the  state  and  such  were  the 
uses  of  the  Catacombs  during  the  first 
three  centuries  of  the  Church  in  Rome. 
But  in  the  fourth  century,  the  baptism  of 
Constantine,  the  proclamation  of  peace 
and  toleration  to  the  Church,  and  the 
powerful  impulse  given  by  these  events 
to  the  propagation  of  Christianity, 
changed  the  aspect  of  these  subterranean 
retreats.  The  practice  of  burying  the 
dead  in  crypts  which  were  already  hal- 
lowed by  the  remains  of  so  many  con- 
fessors and  martyrs  still  prevailed,  and 
amongst  the  inscriptions  collected  by 
Bosio  some  are  as  late  as  the  sixth  century 
of  our  era.  But  the  age  of  martyrdom 
was  passed.  The  perils  which  had  driven 
the  early  Christians  to  these  gloomy  tab- 
ernacles were  over.  The  Christian  Church 
began  to  expand  from  the  recess  hollowed 
in  the  rock  into  edifices  which  took  their 
form  and  their  name  from  the  basilica  or 
seat  of  justice  of  the  Roman  authorities. 
The  monumentum  arcuatum  which  bent 
over  the  grave  of  the  martyr,  feebly  illu- 


minated by  the  tiny  lamps  of  those  who 
groped  their  way  to  the  shrine,  swelled 
into  the  apsis  or  tribune  of  a  temple,  in 
which,  however,  the  same  disposition  of 
seats  and  reading-desks  was  long  re- 
tained.* But  whilst  the  Church  was 
emerging  from  the  Catacombs,  these 
cemeteries,  which  still  contained  the  bones 
and  ashes  of  the  first  champions  of  the 
faith,  were  invested  with  unspeakable 
sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  priests  were  not 
slow  to  avail  themselves  of  these  devo- 
tional sentiments.  The  sacred  places  were 
only  to  be  approached  with  awe.  The 
relics  they  contained  were  gradually  in- 
vested with  miraculous  powers,  and  ex- 
ceeded in  value  all  the  treasures  of  the 
earth.  Pilgrims  of  all  lands,  in  which  the 
Gospel  had  been  preached,  began  to  fiock 
to  Rome,  and  in  Rome  the  most  attract- 
ive spots  were  the  tombs  of  the  first 
Christians.  The  Catacombs  became  from 
the  fourth  to  the  eighth  century  the  scene 
and  the  object  of  countless  acts  of  devo- 
tion. To  admit  these  pilgrims,  the  nar- 
row shafland  the  dim  aperture  of  the  days 
of  persecution  were  no  longer  suflicicnt. 
Staircases  were  opened  —  the  galleries 
leading  to  the  principal  tombs  were  en- 
larged— the  lucernarice  were  widened,  and 
churches  erected  over  or  near  the  en- 
trance to  each  of  the  principal  cemeteries. 
Those  of  St.  Agnes,  St.  Sebastian,  and 
many  others,  are  still  in  existence.  It 
requires  a  careful  and  a  practiced  eye  to 
distinguish  between  the  genuine,  original 
structure  of  the  Catacombs  and  the  addi- 
tions made  to  them  in  later  ages  for  other 
purposes.  Probably  also  some  of  the  or- 
naments to  be  found  over  the  principal 
tombs  are  of  a  more  recent  date  than  the 
tombs  themselves.  But  for  three  or  four 
centuries  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
the  cemeteries  remained  unaltered. 
It  is  stated  that  amongst  the  pilgrims 


♦  The  church  of  St.  Clement  noar  the  Lateraa  is 
the  edifice  in  Rome  which  has  most  completely  re- 
tained its  primitive  arrangements— the  marble  chair 
of  the  bishop — the  choir  separated  from  the  church 
by  a  low  marble  balustrade — on  either  side  the  arri' 
bones,  that  is,  a  pulpit  and  a  reading-desk,  precisely 
in  the  form  used  by  the  Church  of  England  and 
adapted  to  her  worship.  The  present  church  of  St. 
Clement  is  of  the  eighth  century ;  but  underneath 
this  church  a  subterranean  church  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury has  been  discovered ;  and  still  deeper  in  the 
earth,  beneath  the  subterranean  church,  the  remains 
of  a  pagan  temple  of  the  earliest  period  of  Roman 
architecture  have  recently  been  excavated. 
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who  resorted  to  these  intereBtirg  spots  in  I  mIIt  boliered  Umt  the  center  of  the  cemet^rf 
th«  coarse  of  the  seyenth  century  and  the  i  "f  St  Csfiitua  was  in  the  excaraUons  under 
pontificate  of  Hononu^,  t.o  pious  tr.vel-  '  ^^  ^^^  ti^JtXt  ItoTl^i 
era  from  the  diocese  of  Salzburg  have  ^^^^^^  ,j,^^^_  ^^^  g^  ^rban  waa  Buppos-^d  to 
left  to  posterity  a  precise  manual  or  hand-  have  deposited  the  body  of  St  CxciVux-inttr 
book  of  their  visit  to  the  chiirchca  and  r.iilhg<u  epiicopoi—m  the  same  place.  Since 
cemeteries  both  within  and  ■withoiit  the  that  time,  M.  di  Bossi,  relying  on  authentic 
walls  of  Rome.  They  are  said  to  have  '  monumrntB,  has  combated  the  preTailing  opin- 
visited  the  imperial  dty  in  the  early  part  '  i"".  ""k!  proved  tliat  the  tombs  of  tho  pontiffs 
of  the  seventeenth  century  and  in  the  ,  *"<>  «f  Sj.  Cajcilm  are  under  eertam  vmeyards 
■CD  XI  ■  u   *  .V.  ■      on  tho  Appian  Way.     The  excavMiona  made 

reign  of  Pope  Honorms-but  these  cun-  ^^^^^  his  directions  have  demonatated  tho 
ous  Itineraries  remained  unpublished  till    truth  of  his  views. 

the  latter  portion  of  the  last  century,  '  •'  Jq  this  vineyard  stands  an  ancient  edifice, 
when  being  found  amongst  a  Salnburg  I  which  (though  now  used  as  &  farm  building) 
manuscript  of  the  works  of  Alcuin,  the  may  be  regarded  as  an  ancient  Christian  basili- 
last  editor  of  that  writer  gave  them  to  ca.  Near  this  edifice  is  a  Inrge  staircase  leading 
the  press.  These  guide-books  have  but  '  '"  the  upper  level  of  the  cemetery,  but,  till 
recen^tly  been  studild  and  applied  to  the  ,  S^l^'^quttrtrofruri^h  "closed '"^e  a^p" 
spote  they  describe.  They  were  of  course  ppo^ches  and  the  crypts  to  which  this  staircase 
wholly  unknown  to  liosio  and  the  explor-  originally  led.  No  sooner  had  a  few  feet  of  the 
ers  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Yet  |  chief  entrance  been  cleared,  than  a  fine  range 
they  not  only  correspond  accurately  with  ■  of  masonry  was  discovered,  renehing  to  the 
the  directions  and  observations  contained  .  level  of  the  soil.  On  the  right  a  largo  door 
in  the  Roma  Sottcrranca  of  that  period,  1  opened  upon  a  crypt  which  was  cqi.ally  full  of 
but  they  liave  proved  of  some  service  in  *"«''  ^"^  ^."'l^'^'' '  but  the  stucco  of  the  vault 
.  i.-t-  av'  ■.  3 -J  .-.  f  .u  wassoonUidbare,  and  found  to  be  covered  With 
estabhslimg  the  site  and  idenUty  of  other  I  ^^^^^^  ^j  ^^-^  inscriptions,  scratehed  upon  it 
monnmenU,  and  have  contributed  to  fur-  ^j.  ^^u  numerous  pilgrims  who  had  visited  this 
nish  Cavalierc  di  Rossi  with  a  clue  to  !  spot— an  evident  proof  that  it  was  one  of  pe- 
this  labyrinth.  Indcd'd,  it  was  chiefly  on  culiar  importance.  Most  of  the  inscriptions 
the  faith  of  these  guides,  that  the  reign-  were  mere  names  or  monograms  acratehod  on 
ing  Pope  was  induced  by  the  Commission  tho  plaster.  Thus,  a  certain  Elaphis  has  writ- 
oAhe  Catacombs  to  purchase  a  vineyard  :  ^"  ^^''*"'  "^  ''"""'  ''^"'  —  »,  Dwnysius, 
in  which  the  true  entrance  to  the  CaHx- ;  f-^-^^Xtre^i^gr^s.^TfoM^^^^^^^ 
tme  Catacomb  has  now  been  found,  and  t,ut  for  those  dear  to  them :  ft;  o^  e™.  ^kat  in 
thus  the  most  curious  discoveries  of  the  '  Domino,  Hvat  in  Deo  ;  sometimes  tit>at  in  Oeu, 
last  few  years  have  been  made.  Consid-  and  similar  cipressions." 
erable  confusion  had  been  introduced  in  I 

the  names  or  designations  of  the  cemete-  In  one  of  these,  not  mentioned  by  M. 
riea  lying  between  the  Via  Latina,  the  Via  !  Perret,  the  name  of  Sophionla  repeatedly 
Appia,  and  the  Via  Ardentiua  ;  but  the  '  occurs,  evidently  traced  by  the  same  hand. 
Salzburg  Pilgrims  distinctly  aifirmed  that  j  "  Sopkronia,  dulcis  Sophrotiia,"  marks 
tbe  entrance  to  the  Catacomb  of  St,  '  the  track  of  the  faithful  pilgrim  along  the 
CalixtuB  was  on  the  right  of  the  Appian  |  walls,  until  at  length  in  the  crypt  of  St. 
Way,  somewhat  nearer  to  the  city  than    "         "  .  -  .   ■    .  n.i 


the  Church  of  St.  Sebastian,  the  Prastesta 
Catacomb  being  to  the  north,  and  that  of 
St.  Domitilla  to  the  south.  They  also 
stated  the  names  of  the  principal  persons 
buried  there,  and  in  particular  referred  to 
the  Pontifical  crypt  which  tiicy  said  con- 
tained the  tombs  of  at  least  four  of  the 
Popes  of  the  third  century,  whilst  St.  Cor- 
nelius and  St.  Ciecilia  were  interred  in 
Other  parts  of  the  cemetery. 

We  borrow  from  the  text  of  M,  Perret's 
work  the  following  succinct  account  of 
these  researches : 

"Down  to  the  year  1864  it  was  almost  uni 


Cornelius,  which  is  in  one  of  the  most  re- 
mote parts  of  tbe  Catacomb,  the  same 
touching  remembrance  occurs,  with  this 
addition :  "Sophronia,  dtilcis  Sop/iroma, 
vivis  in  Deo  f"  By  these  and  similar  in- 
dications Cavaliere  di  Rossi  was  guided  in 
the  researches  which  have  lately  been 
crowned  with  still  move  remarkable  suc- 
cess. A  stair-case,  partly  of  the  fourth 
centnry,  now  conducts  tho  traveler  by 
about  twenty  -  four  steps  to  a  passage 
broader  than  the  galleries  of  the  dead 
usually  are,  and  thence  to  a  sepulchral 
chamber.  On  the  sides  of  this  chamber 
are  tombs  bearing  in  rude  letters  the 
names  of  ANTEPOC,   (a.d.   236,)   FA- 
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BIANUS,  (aj).  236,)  LTCIOT,  {Lucius, 
A.D.  256,)  and  EUTYCHIANUS,  (a.d. 
275.)  Each  of  these  names  is  followed 
by  the  short  designation  efis.  si,  Mab. 
Dean  Milman  expresses  an  opinion  that 
Fabian  is  the  first  Bishop  of  Rome  whose 
martyrdom  is  historically  authenticated  ; 
but  it  will  be  observed  that  in  this  crypt 
the  tomb  of  Fabian  is  found  side  by  side 
with  his  immediate  predecessor  Anteros, 
Cornelius  lay  in  another  part  of  the  eame 
cemetery,  and  Lucius,  who  eucoeeded  Cor- 
nelius, lay  beside  Fabian.  The  history  of 
these  early  bishops  is  doubtless  very  ob- 
scure, but  that  they  actually  existed,  and 
were  bishops  and  martyrs  of  the  Chnrch 
in  Rome,  may  fairly  be  inferred  from  the 
discovery  of  tombs  bearing  their  names 
and  titles  in  the  very  place  of  sepidture 
where  they  were  stated  to  have  been  in- 
terred. The  title  of  "  martyr  "  was  how- 
ever sometimes  applied  to  those  who  lived 
under  the  persecutions,  though  without 
enduring  actual  martyrdom.  All  these 
prelates  are  mentioned  by  Tillemont  in 
the  third  volume  of  his  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, and  the  fact  of  their  interment  in  the 
cemetery  of  SL  Calixtus  is  particularly 
noticed. 

The  central  tomb  under  the  arcoaoUum 
of  this  crypt  is  nameless  and  empty ;  but 
as  it  is  kno^vn  that  Pope  Sixtus  11,  was 
buried  in  this  catacomb,  after  having  suf- 
fered martyrdom  under  the  Emperor 
Valerian,  a.d.  258,  in  the  adjoining  gal- 
leries of  the  Prietesta,  there  is  a  strong 
presumption  that  this  was  his  grave.  This 
presumption  is  fortified  by  a  striking  piece 
of  evidence.  Pope  Damaeus,  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century,  rendered  him- 
self remarkable  for  the  care  ho  bestowed 
on  the  sacred  edifices  of  Rome,  for  his 
skill  in  composing  a  species  of  bastard 
epigram,  and  for  his  zeal  in  having  these 
compositions  cut  in  marble  in  Roman 
letters  of  a  peculiar  form  and  of  extreme 
elegance.  The  ioscriptions  of  Pope  Da- 
masus  are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  world,  and  the  hand  of  the  workman 
he  employed  is  so  peculiar  that  it  is  al- 
most impofisibte  to  mistake  it  when  once 
it  is  known.  A  fac-siraile  of  one  of  them  ia 
given  with  great  success  by  M.  Ferret, 
vol.  V.  plate  39.  Many  of  the  original 
inscriptions  have  of  course  perished,  but 
they  are  preserved  in  con«derable  nnm- 
bers  by  cotemporary  historians,  and 
ftmoncBt  them  the  following  lines  are  re- 
coidf^    They  were  written  by  the  Pope . 
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to  be  placed  in  or  over  a  sepulchral  cham- 
ber in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Calixtus,  and 
they  describe  the  holy  persons  interred 
there,  with  whose  remuns  Damasus  vu 
too  modest  to  confound  his  own : 

"Hie  coDgesta  jacDt  quKrb  si  turba  piorum 
Corpora  sanctorum  retioent  veneranda  sepul- 

Sublimes  animas  rapuit  sibi  regia  cceli. 

Hie    comites   Xfsti    portant  qui  ex  hoste 

tropica. 
Hie  nuraerus  procerum  servat  qui    altarU 

Christi, 
Hie  positus  longa  vixit  qui  in  pace  sacerdos,* 
Hie  confcssores  sancti  quoB  Grtccia  misit, 
Hie  juTcnes,  pueriquc,  senes,  castiqu«  nepo- 

tcs, 
Quels  mage  virgineum  placuit  retjnere  pu- 

Hie  fateor  Damasus  volui  moa  eondere  m«m- 

Sed  cineres  timui  sanctos  vezare  piorum." 

I      What  had  become  of  this  celebrated 

'  monumental  inscription,  which  was,  as  it 
were,  the  title  and  frontispiece  of  the  cata- 
comb itself?  Our  antiquarian  readers 
will  sj-mpathize  with  the  excitement  of 
Cav ahc re  di  Rossi  when  be  found,  amongst 
the  rubbish  cleared  from  the  Chapel,  a 
broken  fragments  of  a  marble  tablet  con- 
taining the  word  "  Hie"  in  Damasian 
characters,  three  time  repeated,  one  below 
the  other.  Tiie  commencement  of  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  lines  of  the  well- 

.known  inscription  flashed  on  his  mind; 

I  and,  in  short,  after  a  careful  search,  and  an 
ingenious  reconstruction  of  the  whole 
tablet,  which  had  been  shattered  into  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  fragments,  the 
entire  inscription  was  recovered,  and  may 
now  be  seen  as  legible  as  wlien  Pope 
Damasus  had  it  executed  some  fourteen 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

The  discoveries  made  in  this  catacomb 
did  not  end  here.  It  was  stated  by  the 
Salzburg  Itineraries  and  by  other  authori- 
ties, that  Cornelius,  who  succeeded  to 
the  See  of  Rome  next  after  the  martyrdom 
of  Fabian,  (a.p.  249,)  was  interred  in  a 
remote  part  oftbe  same  cemetery.  During 
the  earlier  excavations  a  broken  slab  had 
been  discovered  with  the  syllables  LIUS 
.  ,  .TYR.  .  .  .  upon  it,  and  this  had  been 
depowted  in  the  Kircherian  Museum. 
Some  time  afterwards,  the  portions  of  the 
same    slab,  with  the  syllables  CORNE 


*  Suppoaed  hj  Cavaliere  di  Boi^  to  be  Pope 
UalchuulM,  who  iaj  in  another  crypt  of  the  mne 
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MAR  ....  were  found  to  have 

been  built  into  an  adjoining  wall.  The  two 
fragments  fitted,  and  now  form  the  tablet 
which  once  covered  the  grave  of  Corne- 
lius, Martye.*  Hard  by  the  spot  is  a  rude 
wall  painting  representing  the  Saint,  and  by 
his  side  St.  Cyprian,  whose  name  is  intro- 
duced ;  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  the 
intimacy  between  these  two  eminent  men, 
who  resisted,  with  equal  firmness,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Novatian  heresy,  the  one  in 
Carthage,  the  other  in  Rome ;  and  both 
died  the  death  of  martyrs. 

The  legend  of  St.  Caecilia  has  been  so 
disguised  by  the  Roman  martyrologists, 
that  it  is  difiicult  to  establish  for  her  a 
positive  historical  character.  Yet  some 
of  the  particulars  of  her  reputed  life  and 
death  are  confirmed  by  evidence  which 
demonstrates,  at  least,  the  antiquity  of  her 
story.  The  Church  of  St.  Caecilia  in 
Trastevere,  was  certainly  in  existence  in 
the  year  600,  when  Pope  Symmachus  held 
a  council  there.  It  was  then  believed  to 
have  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  man- 
sion of  Caecilia  herself,  and  the  Chapel  in 
which  she  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  the 
first  attempt  on  her  life,  still  contains  the 
conduits  for  steam  or  hot  air,  showing  it 
to  have  formed  part  of  the  baths  of  a 
Roman  palace.  The  legend  goes  on  to 
relate,  that  after  she  had  converted  her 
husband.  Valerian,  to  the  faith,  he  and  his 
brother  were  first  put  to  death  and  buried 
by  her  care  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Calix- 
tos.  Her  own  execution  speedily  follow- 
ed ;  and  having  distributed  her  goods  to 
the  poor,  and  desired  that  her  house  might 
be  converted  into  a  place  of  Christian 
worship,  she  too  expired,  and  was  buried 
by  St.  Urban  in  the  same  catacomb.  The 
story  is  a  touching  and  a  graceful  one ; 
but,  as  Tillemont  observes,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  she  ever  saw  St.  Urban  at 
all ;  and  he  conjectures  that  she  suffered 
in  Sicily  about  the  year  178.  However, 
he  adds,  with  real  or  affected  submission 
to  authority,  "il  nous  suffit"  that  the 
Church  placed  her  in  all  its  oldest  mar- 
tyrologies  and  in  the  Litanies  of  the  Saints. 
Our  present  concern  is  not  with  the  Saint, 
but  with  the  tomb  which  was  believed  to 
contain  her  remains — whether  apocryphal 
or  not,  is  immaterial.  The  records  oi  the 
pilgrims  relate,  thdt  in  the  seventh  cen- 

*  Gornelins  suffered  martyrdom  at  Ciyita  Yecchia 
OfD  the  fourteenth  September,  252,  and  was  buried 
in  St  Galiztus^  cemeteries. 


tury  the  tomb  of  Ca3cilia  was  resorted  to 
as  a  place  of  great  sanctity  within  the 
sepulchral  chamber  of  the  Popes.  In  the 
ninth  century.  Pope  Paschal  I.  removed 
her  remains  to  the  Church  consecrated  to 
her  within  the  city ;  and,  to  descend  to 
more  recent  times,  when  we  find  ourselves 
within  reach  of  actual  testimony,  the  sar- 
cophagus in  which  these  remains  were 
placed  by  Paschal,  was  opened  with  great 
solemnity,  in  the  year  1699,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Cardinal  Baronius,  who  has  left 
an  exact  description  of  the  ceremony  and 
of  the  appearance  of  the  body.  "She 
was  lying  within  a  coffin  of  cypress  wood, 
inclosed  in  a  marble  sarcophagus,  not  in 
the  manner  of  one  dead  and  buiied,  but 
on  her  right  side,  as  one  asleep ;  and  in  a 
very  modest  attitude,  covered  with  a  sim- 
ple stuff  of  taffety,  having  her  head  bound 
with  cloth,  and  at  her  feet  the  remains  of 
the  cloth  of  gold  and  silk  which  Pope 
Paschal  found  in  her  original  tomb."  This 
attitude  was  seized  with  great  felicity  by 
the  sculptor  Stefano  Mademo,  who  execut- 
ed the  recumbent  figure  which  may  still 
be  seen  over  her  shrine. 

Could  then  any  traces  be  found  of  the 
crypt  in  the  catacomb  of  St.  Calixtus,  in 
which  the  alleged  body  of  St.  Cojcilia  was 
orginally  deposited,  and  where — whether 
it  was  authentic  or  ^spurious — it  certainly 
was  held  in  high  veneration  for  several 
centuries  anterior  to  the  removal  by  Pope 
Paschal?  We  have  already  mentioned 
that  this  crypt  was  recorded  to  be  within 
the  Pontifical  Chamber,  and,  a  closer 
search  being  recently  made,  traces  of  a 
passage  were  discovered  by  Cavaliere  di 
Rossi  on  the  left  hand  of  the  arcosolitim* 
the  passage  was  cleared,  and  found  to  lead 
into  an  inner  sepulchral  chamber.  Here 
lay  an  open  tomb,  from  which  the  body 
had  been  removed,  and  on  the  wall  may 
be  seen  the  painted  figure  of  a  woman, 
(an  object  of  unfrequent  occurrence  in  the 
Christian  cemeteries,)  by  whose  side  stands 
a  venerable  figure  designated  by  the  name 
of  Urban.  Whether,  therefore,  "  divine 
Caecilia "  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  myth  of 
the  Romish  Church,  or  whether  a  martyr 
of  that  name  was  actually  interred  there 
under  the  circumstances  described,  there 
is  a  chain  of  direct  evidence  connecting 
the  present  tomb,  which  was  erected  only 
two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  with  the  re- 
mains existing  in  the  Catacombs  probably 
as  early  as  the  third  century. 

This  example  may  serve  to  show  the 
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nature  and  effect  of  the  last  change  the 
Catacombs  were  destined  to  undergo. 
We  have  seen  that  from  the  fourth  to  the 
eighth  centuries,  they  had  become  the  re- 
sort of  innumerable  pilgrims,  and  the 
plaster  or  soft  tufa  of  the  walls  is  still 
marked  in  a  thousand  places  with  the 
graffiti  or  scratches  of  those,  who,  like 
more  modern  visitors,  seem  in  all  ages  to 
have  had  a  passion  for  leaving  their  names 
to  be  deciphered  by  posterity.  But,  to- 
wards the  ninth  century,  partly  from  fear 
of  the  incursions  of  barbarians,  especially 
of  the  Lombards,  partly  from  a  desire  to 
give  additional  sanctity  to  the  churches 
and  shrines  within  the  city  of  Rome,  the 
popes  encouraged  the  removal  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  early  Christians  from  their 
real  places  of  interment  to  other  sanctua- 
ries. The  progress  of  superstition  had  led 
to  the  belief  that  every  altar  ought,  if 
possible,  to  be  consecrated  by  the  relics  of 
a  martyr.  The  Catacombs  afforded  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  these  memorials ; 
the  chain  of  local  evidence  which  gave  an 
interest  and  a  meaning  to  the  actual 
tombs  of  the  early  Christians,  were  alto- 
gether broken  ;  the  cemeteries  were  liter- 
ally rifled,  and  their  contents  were  pro- 
miscuously transferred  to  the  marble  altars 
and  the  gilded  shrines  of  a  faith  widely  dif- 
ferent from  that  simple  creed  for  which  so 
many  of  them  had  died.* 


*  This  most  objectionablo  practice  has  not  only 
prevailed  throughout  the  later  ages  of  the  Romish 
Church,  buti  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  not  oven  now 
entirely  abandoned.  Dr.  Wordsworth  has  recently 
exposed  in  his  "  Notes  in  Paris,"  published  in  1854, 
a  most  remarkable  case  of  this  kind,  which  forcibly 
illustrates  the  gross  abuse  of  which  we  complain. 
Some  time  ago  the  following  inscription  was  discov- 
ered io  the  Catacombs  of  Rome  near  the  Via 
Salaria : 

AURELIJ;  TnEUDOSI^ 
BENIGKIS9IHJ2  ET 
INCOMPARABILI   FEMIXiK 

AUREUUS  0PTATU8 

OOXJUOl  INNOCEXTISSIM^ 

DEP09.   PB.   KAL.  DEC. 

NAT.  AMBIANA. 

B.   M.   F. 

The  Congregation  of  Relics  decided  that  this  lady 
was  a  Christian,  which  is  probable — a  martjrr,  which 
is  uncertain — a  saint  arid  a  native  of  Amiens  in 
France.  The  Pope  decreed  that  the  name  of  St. 
Theudosia,  a  name  wholly  unknown  even  to  the 
Roman  Calendar,  should  be  added  to  the  ritual  of 
the  Church  of  Amiens :  and  her  body  (or  what  was 
supposed  to  remain  of  it)  was  actually  transported 
to  Amiens  on  the  twelfth  October,  1853,  and  received 
there  in  the  cathedral  with  extraordinary  splendor 
by  twenty-eight  mitred  prelates.  Cardinal  Wiseman 
preached  the  first  sermon  on  the  oocasiozi.    AH  this 


This  transformation  seems  to  us  to  ex- 
plain, in  a  very  striking  manner,  some  of 
the  characteristic  practices  of  the  later 
Romish  Church,  from  which  Protestant 
Christians  most  cordially  dissent.  Plant- 
ed, as  it  were,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
Church,  within  the  recesses  of  these  sub- 
terranean crypts  which  were  dedicated 
to  and  peopled  by  the  dead,  the  offices  of 
religion  began  to  partake  in  some  degree 
of  tomh-worship.  The  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  transferred,  as  we 
have  seen,  from  the  table  in  front  of  the 
arcoaolium  to  the  slab  behind  it  —  retro 
sanctos  —  and  beneath  that  slab  slept  a 
martyr,  so  that  the  very  idea  of  the  altar 
became  connected  with  the  relics  of  a 
saint.  The  churches  of  the  Christian  me- 
tropolis which  arose  in  great  number  and 
magnificence,  after  the  ascendency  of  the 
faith  had  been  proclaimed,  aspired  to  vie 
in  sanctity  with  those  mysterious  sepul- 
chers  which  had  witnessed  the  first  trials 
and  triumphs  of  the  Christian  community. 
The  relics  and  supposed  remains  were 
therefore  removed  ;  and  the  early  Christ- 
ians who  had  been  laid  centuries  before  in 
the  cells  of  the  Catacombs,  anticipating 
certainly  no  earthly  disinterment,  were 
brought  to  the  light  of  day,  and  invested 
with  legendary  histories  and  miraculous 
powers.  Such  was  the  exact  course  the 
doctrine  of  the  veneration  of  saints  ap- 
pears to  have  followed  from  its  origin  in 
these  very  Catacombs ;  and  when  it  is 
considered  how  large  are  the  temptations 
it  offers  to  the  frauds  of  one  class  of  men 
and  to  the  credulity  of  another,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  result  has  been  injuri- 
ous to  religion  and  debasing  to  mankind. 
The  more  curious,  therefore,  is  it  to  com- 
pare the  simplicity  of  the  original  tombs 
and  the  humility  of  their  evangelical  or- 
naments, with  the  prodigious  superstruc- 
ture raised  by  Rome  on  this  foundation. 
But  in  removing  the  remains  of  the  early 
Christians  to  more  pompous  receptacles, 
the  Popes  appear  to  have  been  unconscious 
that  they  were  destroying  part  of  the  ac- 
tual historical  evidence  of  the  primitive 

rests  on  the  assumption,  made  in  defiance  of  tlie 
laws  of  grammar,  that  the  words  kat.  aubiana 
agree  with  *' Theudosia"  and  mean,  as  the  Abb^ 
Gerbet  says,  "n«c  Amienoise,^^  Dr.  "Wordsworth, 
however,  suggests  that  these  words  stand  for  "  Na- 
tione  Ambiana" — a  more  correct  form  of  expression 
— meaning  that  she  was  of  the  nation  of  the  Ambi- 
anl  Amiens  was  called  Samanobria  and  not  Am- 
bianum  until  the  time  of  Grntian  (a.d.  382,)  when 
tlie  age  of  martjrrdom  had  long  pasised  away. 
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Churcli;  to  substitute  one  tomb  for 
another  is  to  raise  grave  doubts  of  the 
authenticity  of  both. 

We  hope,  on  every  account,  that  a  more 
candid  and  judicious  spirit  now  prevails 
in  the  management  of  this  department  of 
Christian  antic^uities ;  and  the  reputation 
of  Cavaliere  di  Rossi  as  an  antiquary  and 
a  scholar,  stands  too  high  for  him  to  lend 
himself  in  any  way  to  these  devices,  which 
are  absolutely  destructive  of  that  which  is 
of  interest  to  the  whole  literary  world,  as 
long  as  it  is  reserved  for  the  purposes  of 
history  and  not  prostituted  to  those  of 
superstition.  The  publication  of  the  en- 
tire collection  of  the  Christian  inscrip- 
tions of  Rome  is  a  great  work  which  can 
not  fail  to  shed  additional  lustre  on  the 
reign  of  the  present  pontiff,  who  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  wanting  in  the  encourage- 


ment and  assistance  he  has  been  able  to 
bestow  on  Roman  archeeology.  The  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  the  vineyard  leading 
to  the  entrance  of  the  cemetery  of  St, 
Calixtus  were  provided,  not  without  diffi- 
culty, from  the  Pope's  own  purse,  and 
Pius  IX.  was  one  of  the  first  persons  who 
proceeded  to  visit  these  curious  discover- 
ies. We  trust,  therefore,  the  success  of 
this  experiment  may  encourage  the  Papal 
Government  to  reopen  the  Catacombs 
for  the  only  legitimate  purpose  they  can 
serve,  namely,  as  the  repository  of  the 
remains  of  the  primitive  Church.  The 
different  sects  and  opinions  of  the  present 
day  may  find  in  these  memorials  various 
meanings;  but  as  long  as  thev  are  pre- 
served in  their  genuine  simplicity,  tliey 
can  not  fail  to  add  an  interesting  page  to 
I  the  records  of  mankind. 


From     the     Westminster     Berlew. 


OUTLINES     OF    ASTRONOMY.* 


The  value  of  Sir  John  Herschel's  Out- 
lines of  Astronomy  is  so  universally  re- 
cognized, that  we  need  no  more  than 
announce  the  publication  of  a  new  and 
revised  edition,  to  secure  for  it  the  re- 
spectful attention  of  every  one  who  aims 
to  acquire  more  than  a  popular  acquaint- 
ance with  the  general  truths  and  doctrines 
of  that  science.  But  as  the  manner  in 
which  the  additions  have  been  introduced 
enables  us  readily  to  sift  them  out,  we 
shall  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
which  this  republication  affords,  to  bring 
concisely  before  our  readers  the  features 
of  recent  progress  which  its  distinguished 
author  considers  most  noteworthy ;  pre- 
&cing  our  catalogue  with  the  follow- 
ing extract,  for  the  sake  of  the  admirable 

♦  OuUines  of  Astronomy.  By  Sir  John  Her- 
BOHEL,  Bart,  K.H.,  etc.,  etc.  Fifth  edition.  Sro, 
pp.  714.    London.    1858. 
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manner  in  which  it  expresses  a  profound 
truth  that  can  not  be  too  constantly  borne 
in  mind : 

"  No  grand  practical  result  of  human  indus- 
try, genius,  or  meditation,  has  sprung  forth  en- 
tire and  complete  from  the  master-hand  or  mind 
of  an  individual  designer  working  straight  to  its 
object,  and  foreseeing  and  providing  for  all  de- 
tails. As  in  the  building  of  a  great  city,  so  in 
every  such  product,  its  historian  has  to  record 
rude  beginnings,  circuitous  and  inadequate 
plans ;  frequent  demolition,  renewal,  and  recti- 
fication ;  the  perpetual  removal  of  much  cum- 
brous and  unsightly  material  and  scaffolding, 
and  constant  opening  out  of  wider  and  grander 
conceptions ;  till  at  length  a  unity  and  a  nobili- 
ty is  attained  little  dreamed  of  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  first  projector.  The  same  is  equally 
true  of  every  great  body  of  knowledge,  and 
would  be  found  signally  exemplified  in  the  his- 
tory of  astronomv.  What  concerns  nore  is, 
that  the  same  r      ffk       lo  1  m     le  to 

theprpceas  \iff\     sh*  i        upln 
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the  mind  of  each  individual,  and  by  which  alone 
it  can  attain  any  extensive  development  or  any 
grand  proportions.  No  man  can  rise  from  ig- 
norance to  any  thing  deserving  to  be  called  a 
complete  grasp  of  any  considerable  branch  of 
science,  without  receiving  and  discarding  in 
succession  many  crude  and  incomplete  notions, 
which,  so  far  from  injuring  the  truth  in  its  ulti- 
mate reception,  act  as  positive  aids  to  its  attain- 
ment by  acquainting  him  with  the  symptoms  of 
an  insecure  footing  in  his  progress. 
Astronomy  is  very  peculiarly  in  this  predica- 
ment Its  study  to  each  individual  student  is 
a  continual  process  of  rectification  and  correc- 
tion— the  abandoning  one  point  of  view  for  an- 
other higher  and  better — of  temporary  and  oc- 
casional reception  of  even  positive  and  admitted 
errors,  for  the  convenience  they  afford  towards 
giving  clear  notions  of  important  truths,  whose 
essence  they  do  not  affect,  by  sparing  him  that 
contention  of  mind  which  fatigues  and  distress- 
es."—Pp.  9,  10. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  "  Truth 
emerges  sooner  out  of  error  than  out  of 
chaos  ;"  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  better  to 
have  imperfect  and  erroneous  notions 
about  a  subject,  than  no  notions  at  all. 
And  every  thoughtful  seeker  after  know- 
ledge who  looks  back  upon  the  history  of 
his  own  mental  acquirements,  will  be 
ready,  we  think,  to  admit  the  fidelity  of 
Sir  J.  Herschel's  description  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  he  has  attained  his  final 
elevation.  How  comforting  it  should  be 
to  the  disciples  of  progress,  to  be  thus  not 
merely  enabled,  but  required,  to  look  upon 
what  seem  obstructive  errors  as  neces- 
sary antecedents  to  the  triumph  of  truth ; 
and  how  charitable  should  they  feel  to- 
wards what  they  esteem  the  narrow-mind- 
ed and  absurd  prejudices  of  such  as  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  rise  to  the  same  level 
with  themselves,  in  remembering  that 
they  have  themselves  had  to  pass  through 
a  series  of  mental  states,  which  higher  in- 
telligences would  have  pronounced  to  be 
not  one  whit  nearer  to  absolute  truth  than 
those  with  which  they  are  disposed  to 
quarrel — nay,  that  their  own  existing  con- 
ceptions may,  in  the  estimation  of  those 
above,  be  only  one  remove  from  the  same 
low  grade ! 

The  first  considerable  addition  we  find 
under  the  head  of  the  "  Rotation  of  the 
Earth,"  the  physical  evidence  of  which  has 
of  late  years  received  important  confirma- 
tion from  two  very  different  kinds  of  in- 
vestigation ;  that,  namely,  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  hurricanes  and  cyclones,  which 
are  now,  we  believe,  for  the  first  time 
applied  to  this  use  in  a  treatise  on  astron- 


omy ;  and  that  of  the  actions  of  the  gyro- 
scope, the  ingenious  invention  of  M.  Fou- 
cault,  to  whom  we  owe  the  well-known 
pendulum  experiment.  It  is  shown  by 
Sir  John  Herschel  to  be  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  earth's  rotation,  that  if 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  becomes  so  much  more  heated 
by  the  solar  rays  than  that  surrounding 
it,  as  to  determine  an  ascending  current, 
the  general  current  which  sets  in  towards 
the  heated  region  from  all  sides  will  have 
a  rotation  round  the  axis  of  the  ascending 
column,  arising  from  the  difference  of  the 
diurnal  rotatory  velocities  of  the  portions 
of  the  globe  from  which  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  that  current  proceed ; 
and  the  direction  of  the  rotation  will,  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  be  retrograde, 
or  contrary  to  that  of  the  hands  of  a 
watch,  whilst  in  the  southern  it  will  be 
direct,  or  correspondent  to  that  of  the 
hands.  The  force  of  the  rotation,  how- 
ever, will  depend  upon  several  conditions. 
In  high  latitudes  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
solar  heat  to  produce  a  powerful  ascen- 
sional current ;  but  on  and  about  the 
equator,  the  other  efficient  cause,  namely,  a 
considerable  difference  of  diurnal  rotatory 
velocity  in  the  regions  from  which  the 
general  current  flows  in — is  absent.  Such 
movements,  therefore,  can  not  exist  on 
the  equator,  and  their  intensity  must  be 
chiefly  confined  to  regions  in  moderate 
latitudes.  Now,  to  use  our  author's 
w^ords,  "  every  one  of  these  particulars  is 
in  exact  conformity  with  the  history  of 
those  hurricanes  or  cyclones,  as  they  have 
been  called  from  their  revolving  charac- 
ters, which  infest  the  Atlantic  along  the 
west  coast  of  the  United  States  and  the 
West-Indies,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  (un- 
der the  name  of  typhoons)  the  China 
seas.  Their  extent  and  violence  are 
frightful ;  their  rotation  in  the  same  hemi- 
spnere  is  invariably  the  same,  and  in  each 
that  which  theory  indicates;  and  they 
are  utterly  wanting  on  the  equator.  This 
grand  result,  the  establishment  of  which 
we  owe  to  the  labors  of  Mr.  Redfield, 
Colonel  Reid,  and  Mr.  Piddington,  forms 
a  capital  feature  in  the  array  of  evidence 
by  which  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  as  a 
physical  fact,  is  demonstrated." 

We  alluded  not  long  since  to  the 
principle  of  the  gyroscope,  when  noticing 
Professor  Piazzi  Smyth's  ingenious  appli- 
cation of  it  to  the  support  of  a  telescope 
for  astromical  observations  at  sea.    The 
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tendency  of  a  heavy  body  in  rapid  revolu- 
tion, if  freed  from  any  disturbing  attach- 
ment, to  surrounding  objects,  to  preserve 
its  plane  of  rotation  unaltered,  so  that  the 
axis  about  which  its  pins  shall  always  re- 
main parallel  to  itself,  is  applied  by  the 
apparatus  of  M.  Foucault,  which  we  must 
not  now  attempt  to  describe  in  detail,  to 
render  the  earth's  rotation  evident  to  the 
senses :  the  method  being  concisely  this 
— that  the  axis  of  the  freely-suspended 
body,  being  made  to  point  towards  any 
given  star,  continues  to  do  so  as  long  as 
the  rotation  endures  with  sufficient  power, 
and  thus  perceptibly  changes  its  position 
from  minute  to  minute,  with  reference  to 
a  graduated  circle  which  rests  on  the  table 
and  partakes  of  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
earth  ;  so  that  while  the  axis  is  apparently 
moving  within  this  circle,  since  its  direc- 
tion remains  constant,  it  is  really  the  cir- 
cle which  is  moving  round  the  axis — just 
as,  in  the  pendulum  experiment,  the  plane 
of  oscillation  remaining  constant,  the  di- 
rection of  that  plane  with  reference  to  sur- 
rounding objects  is  changed  from  minute 
to  minute  by  t/ieir  participation  in  the 
earth's  rotation. 

Sir  J.  Herschel  deems  worthy  of  special 
notice  Mr.  Dawes's  researches  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  solar  spots,  which  have  been 
made  by  means  of  a  peculiar  method  of 
observation  devised  by  Mr.  D.  himself 
In  order  to  scrutinize  under  high  magnify- 
ing powers  minute  portions  of  the  solar 
disc,  Mr.  D.  intercepts  the  light  and  heat 
of  the  general  surface  by  a  metallic  screen 
placed  in  the  focus  where  the  image  is 
formed,  and  pierced  with  a  very  small  hole, 
80  as  to  allow  only  that  minute  portion 
to  be  scrutinized  through  the  eye-piece, 
and  to  shut  out  from  the  observer's  eye 
the  glare  of  the  rest ;  thus  not  merely  pro- 
tecting it,  but  enabling  it  to  apply  itself 
more  advantageously  to  the  examination 
of  feebly-illummated  objects.  In  this  man- 
ner Mr.  Dawes  has  ascertained  that  the 
blacker  portion  which  occupies  the  mid- 
dle of  each  spot,  and  which  to  former  ob- 
servers appeared  so  dark  and  uniform  as  to 
lead  them  to  believe  it  to  be  the  sun's  actual 
surface,  seen  through  an  aperture  in  an  ex- 
terior envelope,  is  itself  only  an  additional 
and  inferior  stratum  of  very  feebly-luminous 
(or  unilluminated)  matter,  which  he  has 
called  the  "  cloudy  stratum,"  and  which 
in  its  turn  is  frequently  pierced  with  a 
smaller  and  usually  much  more  rounded 
aperture,  which  would  seem  at  length  to 


afford  a  view  of  the  real  solar  surface  of 
most  intense  blackness.  Further,  in  tra- 
ing  the  changes  in  the  spots,  from  day  to 
day,  Mr.  Dawes  has  been  led  to  conclude 
that  in  many  instances  they  have  a  move- 
ment of  rotation  about  their  own  centers. 
Again,  M.  Schwabe  of  Dessau,  and  M. 
Wolf  of  Berne,  have  shown,  by  the  com- 
parison of  all  the  observations  recorded  of 
solar  spots,  from  their  first  telescopic  dis- 
covery by  Fabricius  and  Harriot  in  1610, 
that  their  degree  of  copiousness  is  subject 
to  a  law  of  periodicity  ;  the  interval  be- 
tween the  minimUt  which  are  marked  by 
extreme  paucity  and  sometimes  almost 
entire  absence  of  spots,  averaging  exactly 
one  ninth  of  a  century,  or  11.1  years; 
whilst  the  maxima,  in  which  the  spots 
are  often  so  copious  that  fifty  or  one 
hundred  have  been  counted  at  once  upon 
the  disc,  do  not  appear  to  fall  exactly 
in  the  middle  year  oetween  the  minima, 
but  rather  earlier.  It  is  a  remarkable 
confirmation  of  this  generalization,  that 
in  cases  in  which  the  appearance  of  spots 
or  groups  of  spots  visible  to  the  nalced 
eye  has  been  recorded  by  annalists,  and 
in  others  in  which  a  marked  diminution 
of  the  sun's  light  has  been  recorded, 
although  no  spots  were  visible,  the  dates 
corresponded  very  closely  to  the  epochs 
of  maxima  as  fixed  by  this  law.  And  the 
phenomena  presented  by  the  solar  surface 
since  its  announcement  have  been  in  exact 
conformity  with  it ;  the  year  1856  being  re- 
markable for  the  deficiency  of  spots  in  the 
sun,  whilst  they  began  to  show  an  increase 
in  1857,  and  have  been  remarkably  large 
in  1858.  The  periodical  recuiTenco  of 
large  numbers  of  solar  spots  has  been 
lately  found  to  correspond  so  closely  with 
the  periodical  recurrence  of  "  magnetic 
storms" — that  is,  of  simultaneous  disturb- 
ances of  the  magnetic  needle  over  large 
areas  of  the  earth's  surface,  that  the  rela- 
tion of  the  two  orders  of  facts  can  not  be 
doubted,  notwithstanding  that  neither 
astronomical  nor  magnetic  science  is  yet 
sufficiently  far  advanced  to  furnish  its  ra- 
tionale. Some  curious  computations  are 
given  by  Sir  J.  Herschel  as  to  the  intensi- 
ty of  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  at  the 
solar  surface  itself.  The  ball  of  quicklime 
ignited  in  the  oxyhydrogen  jet  gives  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  lights  with  which  we 
are  acquainted ;  yet  the  intensity  of  this, 
according  to  the  recent  experiments  of 
MM.  Fizeau  and  Foucault,  has  only 
l-146th  part  of  that  at  the  surface  of  the 
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son.  It  IS  estimated  by  Professor  Thom- 
son, that  to  produce  a  dynamical  effect  in 
our  manufactories  equal  to  that  of  the 
heat  given  off  from  each  individual  square 
yard  of  the  solar  surface,  the  combustion 
of  13,600  pounds  of  coal  per  hour  would 
be  required,  which  would  maintain  the 
power  of  63,000  horses.  This  result  is 
deduced  from  calculations  as  to  the 
amount  of  ice  melted  by  the  solar  rays  in 
a  given  time  on  the  earth's  surface,  when 
exposed  to  its  rays  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances;  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that,  at  the  surface  of  the  sun,  about 
forty  feet  thickness  of  ice  would  be  melt- 
ed every  minute. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  additions 
contained  in  the  volume  before  us,  consists 
of  a  suggestion  of  the  author's  own ; 
which  is  one  of  those  profound  and  saga- 
cious thoughts  that  mark  the  highest 
order  of  philosophic  penetration.  Every 
one  knows  that  the  non-existence  of  any 
atmosphere  surrounding  the  Moon  has 
been  regarded  as  a  fact  demonstrated  by 
the  absence  of  all  perceptible  refraction 
when  the  sun  or  stars  are  eclipsed  by  her 
disc ;  it  being  certain  that  refraction  does 
not  take  place  to  the  amount  of  even  a 
single  second  of  a  degree  —  a  quantity 
that  would  indicate  the  existence  of  an 
atmosphere  having  only  the  two-thou- 
sandth of  the  density  of  that  of  the  earth. 
The  non  habitability  of  the  moon  by 
living  beings,  at  all  analogous  to  those 
tenanting  the  earth,  seems  a  necessary 
corollary  to  this  fact ;  and  of  this  again 
there  would  appear  to  be  independent 
confirmation,  in  the  circumstance  that  no 
appearance  indicating  vegetation,  or  the 
slightest  variation  of  surface  fairly  ascrib- 
able  to  change  of  season,  can  any  where 
be  discerned.  But  €ir  J.  Herschel  now 
throws  in  an  important  caveat  against  the 
unqualified  acceptance  of  such  a  conclu- 
sion. "  How  do  we  know,"  he  inquires, 
"  that  this  absence  of  atmosphere  is  gen- 
eral over  the  entire  surface  of  the  moon  ? 
Are  there  any  indications  which  support 
a  contrary  idea  ?"  The  following  is  the 
substance  of  his  reply :  It  has  been  re- 
marked by  Professor  Hansen  that  the 
fact  of  the  Moon  always  turning  the  same 
face  towards  the  earth  is  in  all  probability 
the  result  of  an  elongation  of  its  figure 
in  the  direction  of  a  line  joining  the 
centres  of  both  bodies,  acting  conjointly 
with  a  non-cdi7icidence  of  its  center  of 
gravity  with  its  center  of  figure.    The 


distribution  of  any  fluid,  whether  air  or 
water,  on  the  surface  of  such  a  globe, 
must  necessarily  be  greatly  modified  by  a 
peculiarity  of  this  kind  ;  for,  if  not  sufli- 
cient  in  quantity  to  drown  the  whole 
mass,  it  will  run  towards  the  level  which 
is  nearest,  not  to  the  center  of  figure,  but 
to  the  center  of  gravity ;  so  that  water 
would  form  an  ocean,  of  greater  or  less 
extent,  according  to  the  quantity  of  fluid, 
directly  over  the  heavier  nucleus,  while 
the  lighter  portion  of  the  solid  material 
will  stand  out  as  a  continent  on  the  oppo- 
site side  ;  and  air,  in  like  manner,  would 
form  an  air-lake  resting  on  the  ocean, 
whilst  the  land  on  the  other  side  would 
be  almost  destitute  of  atmosphere.  Now 
this,  to  a  limited  extent,  is  actually  the 
case  with  the  Earth ;  for  nearly  all  our 
land  is  collected  in  one  of  its  hemispheres, 
and  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  sea  in 
the  opposite ;  so  that  there  is  evidently 
an  excess  of  heavy  material  vertically  be- 
neath the  middle  of  the  Pacific ;  while  not 
very  remote  from  the  part  of  the  globe 
diametrically  opposite,  rises  the  great 
table-land  of  Northern  India  and  the 
Himalayan  chain,  on  the  summit  of  which 
the  air  has  not  more  than  a  third  of  the 
density  ii  has  on  the  sea-level,  and  from 
which  animated  existence  is  for  ever  ex- 
cluded. Now  supposing,  in  the  Moon's 
case,  that  the  eccentricity  of  the  center 
of  gravity  should  amount  to  thirty  or 
forty  miles,  such  would  be  the  general 
elevation  of  the  lunar  land  (or  the  portion 
turned  earthwards)  above  its  ocean,  so 
that  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the 
Moon  which  we  see,  would  in  fact  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  mountainous  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea-level.  But  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  air  and  water  are 
equally  deficient  on  the  other  side  of  her 
sphere,  the  contrary,  in  fact,  being  indi- 
cated by  the  analogy  of  the  earth ;  so 
that  sentient  beings  may  exist  there,  who 
would  no  more  be  able  in  such  a  case  to 
get  a  sight  of  the  splendid  moon  that  we 
furnish  to  the  lunar  surface  opposite  to  us, 
than  the  Earth's  inhabitants  would  be  to 
live  upon  the  summit  of  one  of  the  Andes 
piled  upon  the  top  of  the  highest  of  the 
Himalayas. 

Another  topic  as  to  which  we  shall  avail 
ourselves  of  Sir  John  Herschel's  admira- 
ble summary  of  recent  researches,  is  the 
Density  of  the  Earth ;  the  determination 
of  which  has  been  the  object  of  some  of 
the  most  beautifully-contrived  and  labor- 
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iously-executed  experimental  investiga- 
tions that  the  annals  of  science  contain. 
Three  different  methods  have  been  de- 
vised of  obtaining  data  for  its  estimation. 
The  first  was  the  observation  of  the 
amount  of  deviation  of  the  plumb-line 
occasioned  by  the  neighborhood  of  a 
mountain  mass ;  from  which  the  relative 
attractive  force  vertically  exerted  by  the 
Earth's  globe,  and  laterally  by  the  moun- 
tain could  be  computed ;  so  that,  their 
relative  bulks  being  compared,  the  speci- 
fice  gravity  of  the  globe  may  be  estimated 
from  that  of  the  mountain,  the  latter  being 
assumed  from  examination  of  its  mineral 
components.  The  first  inquiry  upon  this 
plan,  the  results  of  which  are  at  all  relia- 
ble, was  that  of  Dr.  Maskelyne,  who  found 
that  the  joint  amount  of  the  local  devia- 
tions on  either  side  of  the  mountain 
Schehallien,  in  Scotland,  was  11*6  sec- 
onds ;  from  which  the  mean  density  of 
the  earth  was  computed  by  Professor 
Playfair  to  be  4*713  times  that  of  water. 
More  recently,  an  inquiry  of  like  nature 
has  been  conducted  by  Colonel  James  (of 
the  Ordnance  Survey)  in  regard  to  tne 
local  deviation  occasioned  by  Arthur's 
Seat,  near  Edinburgh :  this  was  found  to 
be  2-21  sec.  on  the  north  side,  and  2*00 
sec.  on  the  south  ;  and  the  Earth's  density, 
computed  from  the  comparison  of  rela- 
tive bulks  with  relative  powers  of  attrac- 
tion, was  5*3 16. — Another  method  consists 
in  observing  the  rate  of  a  vibrating  pen 
dulum  at  different  altitudes  above  the  sea- 
level,  or  at  different  depths  beneath  it ; 
removal  further  from  the  earth's  center 
producing  a  retardation  of  its  oscillations, 
modified  by  the  local  attraction  of  the 
mountain ;  whilst  by  a  nearer  approach  to 
the  center  of  the  earth  we  cut  off  by  our 
descent  the  attraction  of  the  whole 
spherical  shell  exterior  to  the  point  of  ob- 
servation, and  so  should  reduce  the  entire 
amount  (if  the  earth  were  homogeneous 
throughout)  in  the  proportion  which  the 
radius  of  the  internal  sphere  bears  to  that 
of  the  earth.  The  former  plan  of  observ- 
ation was  pursued  by  the  Italian  astrono- 
mers, Plana  and  Carlini,  on  Mount  Cenis, 
in  Savoy ;  and  computation  from  their 
results  has  given  4*950  as  the  mean  density 
of  the  earth.  The  latter  has  recently 
been  followed  by  the  Astronomer  Royal 
in  Harton  Colliery,  near  South-Shields; 
and  an  acceleration  of  2^  sec.  of  time  per 
day  having  beeen  ascertained  to  be  pro- 
duced by  carrying  the  pendulum  down 


to  a  depth  of  1200  feet,  the  mean  density 
is  thence  computed  at  the  comparatively 
high  figure  or  6*565. — ^The  third  method 
consists  in  making  a  more  direct  compari- 
son between  the  attractive  force  of  the 
earth  than  that  of  another  small  mass 
whose  bulk  and  specific  gravity  can  be 
exactly  determined,  by  means  of  thp  bal- 
ance of  torsion :  this,  which  is  known  as 
the  experiment  of  Cavendish,  is  free  from 
many  sources  of  error  to  which  the  other 
methods  are  liable,  but  it  has  new  disturb- 
ing elements  of  its  own  ;  and  for  the 
avoidance  of  these,  or  their  reduction  to 
their  lowest  point,  the  greatest  experi- 
mental skill  is  requisite.  This  method 
has  been  put  in  practice  three  times  ;  the 
first  instance  by  Cavendish,  who  obtained, 
as  the  computed  result,  5'480 ;  secondly, 
by  Reich,  whose  determination  was  5*438 ; 
and  thirdly,  by  Bailey,  whose  investiga- 
tion of  the  problem  was  made  with  as 
near  an  approach  to  perfection  as  the  pre- 
sent state  of  science  permits,  and  whose 
result  was  6.660.  The  much  nearer  coinci- 
dence that  exists  between  these  three  es- 
timates, than  between  any  two  of  the 
others,  whether  obtained  by  similar  or  by 
different  methods,  recommends  them  as 
peculiarly  trustworthy ;  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  agree  pretty  closely  with  the 
result  of  Colonel  James's  observations 
upon  the  local  attraction  of  Arthur's 
Seat ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that, 
they  also  correspond  with  the  mean  be- 
tween the  highest  estimate  of  the  earth's 
specific  gravity  (that  of  Mr.  Airy,  from 
his  pendulum  experiments)  and  the  lowest^ 
(that  of  Playfair,  from  Maskelyne's  obser- 
vations on  Schehallien.)  Nor  is  it  less 
remarkable,  that  Newton,  by  one  of  what 
Sir  J.  Herschel  truly  calls  "  his  astonish- 
ing divinations,"  should  have  expressed 
his  opinion  that  the  density  of  the  earth 
would  be  found  to  be  between  five  and 
six  times  that  of  water. 

In  the  last  place  we  may  notice  some 
highly  interesting  contributions,  which 
have  been  recently  afforded  by  astronomi- 
cal computation  to  the  accurate  deter- 
mination of  the  dates  of  important  his- 
torical events,  which  thus  stand  as  fixed 
epochs  from  which  other  dates  may  be 
safely  deduced.  No  celestial  phenomena 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  recorded,  than 
total  eclipses  of  the  sun  ;  but  for  the 
determination  not  only  of  the  precise 
times  of  their  occurrence,  but  of  the  exact 
course  of  the  moon's  shadow  over  the 
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earth — especially  when  the  computation 
has  to  be  carried  back  for  many  centuries 
—extreme  perfection  is  required  in  the 
"  lunar  theory,"  on  which  all  such  calcula- 
tions must  be  based.  This  pei-fection  was 
wanting  until  the  publication  of  Professor 
Hansen's  "  Lunar  Tables ;"  "  the  accuracy 
of  which,"  says  Sir  J.  Herschel,  "  is  such 
as  to  justify  the  most  entire  reliance  on 
the  results  of  such  calculations  grounded 
on  them."  Now,  there  is  a  celebrated 
solar  eclipse,  known  as  that  of  Thales, 
which  is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been 
predicted  by  that  philosopher,  and  to  have 
caused  the  suspension  of  a  battle  between 
the  Medes  and  Lydians,  which  must  have 
taken  place  somewhere  in  Asia  Minor. 
By  the  use  of  the  best  tables  then  in  exist- 
ence, Mr.  Baily  (whose  computations  were 
afterwards  connrmed  by  M.  Oltmanns) 
had  identified  this  eclipse  with  the  total 
one  of  September  30th,  b.c.  610,  which, 
according  to  those  tables,  must  have 
passed  over  the  mouth  of  the  river  Halys, 
where  it  had  all  along  been  assumed 
(though  without  any  positive  grounds) 
that  the  battle  was  fought.  But  Mr. 
Airy  has  conclusively  shown  by  Hansen's 
tables,  that  the  shadow  in  this  eclipse 
must  have  passed  altogether  out  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  even  north  of  the  Sea  of  Aizof ; 
whilst  on  the  other  hand,  the  eclipse  of 
B.C.  585,  which  was  also  total,  passed  over 
Issus,  a  locality  satisfying  all  the  circum- 
stantial and  general  military  conditions  of 
the  narrative  even  better  than  the  Halys ; 
so  that  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  this  battle  was  fought  at  that 
time  and  in  that  place.  So,  again,  the 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  was  wit- 
nessed by  the  fleet  of  Agathocles  in  his 
escape  from  Syracuse  when  blockaded  by 
the  Carthaginians,  and  which  was  pro- 
nounced by  Mr.  Baily  to  be  incompatible 
with  that  of  the  year  b.c.  310,  is  now 
foimd  to  have  passed  on  that  date  so  near 
the  southern  comer  of  Sicily,  that  the 
fleet  might  have  very  probably  entered 
it ;  whilst  no  other  eclipse  could  by  pos- 
sibility have  done  so.  Lastly,  a  solar 
eclipse  is  related  by  Xenophon  to  have 
caused  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Larissa, 
by  producing  a  panic  among  its  Median 
defenders,  of  which  the  Persian  besiegers 
took  advantage.  The  site  of  Larissa  has 
been  satisfactorily  identified  with  Nim- 
roud ;  and  as,  according  to  Hansen's 
tables,  the  total  eclipse  of  Augiist  15, 
B.C.  310,  passed  centrally  over  Nimroud, 


(the  total  shadow  in  this  instance  not 
exceeding  twenty-five  miles  in  diameter,) 
it  may  be  most  confidently  regarded  as 
the  "  eclipse  of  Larissa,"  of  which  the  date 
is  thus  fixed  far  more  unerringly  than  it 
could  be  by  any  historical  records. 

For  a  fuller  exposition  of  the  subjects 
which  we  have  thus  concisely  brought 
under  the  attention  of  our  readers,  we 
must  refer  to  Sir  John  Herschel's  own 
pages,  and  to  the  various  memoirs  cited 
by  him ;  and  we  have  only  to  add,  as  the 
crowning  merit  of  this  admirable  work, 
that  in  its  Appendix  will  be  found  copious 
Synoptic  Tables  of  astronomical  elements, 
which  have  been  carefully  revised  in  con- 
formity with  the  best  current  authorities. 
As  no  one  is  more  competent  than  Sir 
John  Herschel  to  estimate  the  relative 
value  of  those  authorities,  and  as  no  one 
would  execute  the  labor  of  revision  more 
thoroughly  or  conscientiously,  we  feel 
sure  that  these  tables  are  worthy  of  the 
fullest  reliance,  as  the  most  accurate  that 
astronomical  science  can  at  present  fur- 
nish. 

No  contrast  could  well  be  stronger 
between  the  productions  of  two  men  of 
high  scientific  reputation,  than  that  which 
is  presented  by  the  Popular  Astronomy 
of  M.  Arago  to  the  Outlines  of  Sir  John 
Herschel  ;*  and  no  more  complete  justifi- 
cation could  be  given,  than  is  afforded  by 
the  recent  publication  of  the  second 
volume,  (completing  the  work,)  to  the  re- 
presentations of  those  who  have  all  along 
asserted,  that  Arago  was  a  very  much 
overrated  man,  and  that  his  acquirements 
would  not  stand  the  test  of  a  thorough 
examination.  For  whilst,  on  the  one 
hand,  this  volume  is  characterized  by 
that  cleverness  of  exposition  by  whicn 
its  author  acquired  distinction  as  a 
popular  lecturer,  it  affords  such  abundant 
evidence  of  awant  of  through  acquaintance 
with  his  subject,  as  to  make  it  not  a  little 
surprising  that  he  could  have  maintained 
his  ground  at  all,  among  so  many  compe- 
tent and  not  always  lavorably  disposed 
critics.  It  is  fortunate  for  such  as  may  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  large  body  of 
valuable  information  conveyed  in  these 
lectures,  that  the  English  republication 


♦  Popular  Astronomy.  By  FRAN901S  Arago. 
Translated  from  the  original,  and  edited  bj  Ad- 
miral M.  H.  Smyth,  D.C.L.,  For.  Sec.  R.S.,  etc  etc., 
and  Robert  Gbakt,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  F.R.AS.  Volume 
II.  With  numerous  illustrations.  Svo,  pp.  844. 
London.    1858. 
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has  been  superintended  by  editors  so 
competent  as  Admiral  Smyth  and  Mr. 
Robert  Grant  ;  for  they  have  applied 
themselves  so  carefully  to  the  correction 
of  the  author's  errors  of  fact  and  of  con- 
ception, that  their  notes  bear  to  the  text 
a  proportion  by  no  means  unimportant 
as  regards  amount,  and  still  less  so  in  point 
of  value.  Thus,  in  a  single  short  chapter 
of  scarcely  two  pages,  on  the  mass  of  the 
planets,  the  editors  find  occasion  to  point 


out  three  considerable  errors  of  state- 
ment; and  in  that  which  almost  imme- 
diately succeeds,  on  the  density  of  the 
earth,  they  have  to  notice  the  extraor- 
dinary omission  of  all  reference  to  Mr. 
Daily's  repetition  of  the  Cavendish  experi- 
ment, whilst  we  have  Sir  John  Herschel's 
authority  for  the  assertion  that  Arago's 
account  of  the  principle  of  that  experi- 
ment involves  a  total  misconception  of  its 
real  nature. 


From    the    North     British    BeTlew. 


ELECTRICITY  IN  TUEORY  AND  PRACTICE.* 


Of  all  the  physical  sciences  electricity 
is  the  most  marvelous  in  its  phenomena, 
the  most  attractive  by  the  brilliancy  of  its 
experiments,  and  the  most  intelligible  in 
its  popular  departments.  It  appeals  more 
frequently  and  vividly  than  any  of  them 
to  our  reason  and  our  senses,  and  has  con- 
tributed more  than  them  all  to  the  inter- 
ests of  humanity  and  civilization.  We 
may  contemplate  the  sun,  and  the  moon, 
and  the  planets,  in  their  various  phases 
and  movements,  without  asking  who  made 
them,  and  what  are  their  functions.  We 
may  bask  in  the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun 
without  inquiring  into  then*  origin  and 
properties.  We  may  daily  witness  the 
transformations  of  chemistry  in  the  pre- 
paration of  our  food  and  our  beverage, 
without  any  other  interest  than  that 
which  is  common  to  the  brutes  that  per- 
ish ;  and  we  may  worship  the  silver,  the 
gold,  and  the  gems,  and  value  the  coal 
and  the  iron  which  the  Great  Benefactor 
has  thrown  into  our  hands  from  his  sub- 
terranean laboratory,  without  asking  or 
wishing  to  know  from  whence  they  came, 
or  for  what  purpose  they  were  made. 
But  when  the  electricity  of  the  earth  or 

*  A  Treatiae  on  Electricity  in  Theory  and  PraeOee, 
—By  Aug.  Db  La  RivB|  Ex-Professor  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  Geneva ;  Foreign  Member  of  the  Boyal  So- 
ciety of  London;  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  etc^  eta  Translated 
kr  the  Author,  by  Chables  V.  Walebb,  P.as., 
K.R,AS.,  etc  In  three  vols.  8va  London,  1853, 
1866,1868.    Pp.2384. 


the  atmosphere  is  disturbed;  when  the 
vault  of  heaven  is  lighted  up  with  its  elec- 
tric fires,  and  reechoes  with  its  thunders ; 
when  the  lightning  bolt  descends  upon  its 
victims,  and  crushes  the  stately  fabric, 
and  rends  the  very  pavement  of  the  globe 
— man  yearns  to  understand  the  dangers 
which  he  has  escaped,  and  strives  to  dis- 
cover the  means  oy  which  they  may  be 
averted.  When  the  Creator  chides  with 
a  voice  of  thimder,  and  rebukes  in  the 
Avild  utterance  of  the  tempest,  the  crea- 
ture is  more  disposed  to  study  the  lan- 
guage in  which  he  is  addressed  and  to 
feel  an  interest  in  the  tremendous  agen- 
cies which  so  often  threaten  him  with  de- 
struction. 

But  great  as  this  interest  is,  and  popu- 
lar as  are  the  lessons  by  which  it  is  to  be 
gratified,  it  is  surprising  how  completely 
all  such  knowledge  is  excluded  from  our 
elementary  schools,  and  how  little  even 
educated  persons  know  of  the  facts  and 
laws  of  electricity.  Nor  is  it  less  surpris- 
ing, that  when  the  inmates  of  the  cottage 
or  of  the  castle  are  trembling  under  the 
rattling  artillery  of  a  thunder-storm,  and 
when  Uie  simultaneous  flash  and  crash  an- 
nounce the  close  proximity  of  danger, 
there  is  not  one  of  the  party  who  knows 
where  to  place  himself  in  safety.  The 
master  of  the  house  stands  at  his  fire- 

Elace,  and  is  struck  by  the  descending 
olt ;  while  his  equally  uninstructed  part- 
ner, seated  before  the  bell-wire,  shares  her 
husband's  &t6.    The  oouch  of  the  invalid 
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is  placed  against  the  chimney-wall,  and 
its  occupant  receives  the  fatal  bolt.  The 
peasant  flies  for  shelter  beneath  the  pine 
or  the  oak,  and  sinks  under  the  resistless 
shock.  The  sailor  leans  against  the  mast, 
and  is  perforated  by  the  fire  which  is  at- 
tracted by  its  summit.  With  the  most 
elementary  knowledge  of  electricity,  the 
peasant  would  have  prostrated  himself  on 
the  ground,  or  sought  the  shelter  of  a 
bush;  and  the  household  victim  would 
have  retreated  to  the  middle  of  his  apart- 
ment, or  to  the  point  of  greatest  distance 
from. the  wall  of  his  chimney. 

But  while  electricity,  in  its  atmospher- 
ical development,  is  thus  pregnant  with 
danger,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  power  fraught 
with  beneficence  to  man.  Though  some- 
times a  formidable  enemy,  whom  we  can 
neither  resist  nor  evade,  it  is  more  frequent- 
ly a  menial  servant,  ever  obedient  to  our 
will,  and  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  noblest 
enterprises  of  philanthropy  'and  civiliza- 
tion. Within  the  circuit  of  our  globe,  it 
transmits  to  the  most  distant  bourn  the 
messages  of  amity  and  civilization,  uniting 
in  its  telegraphic  bonds  all  the  families  of 
the  earth.  In  a  narrower  sphere,  as  the 
means  of  communication  between  the  ner- 
vous center  and  the  muscles  of  the  human 
frame,  it  comes  with  healing  under  its 
wings  to  animate  the  vital  powers,  and 
strengthen  the  feeble  limbs.  It  furnishes 
to  art  and  science  new  and  fertile  powers 
of  production,  and  thus  creates  new  ma- 
terials and  new  combinations.  It  promises 
to  labor  an  inexhaustible  mechanical 
power,  to  lessen  the  toil  of  the  workman, 
and  to  strengthen  his  already  gigantic 
arm ;  and  it  will,  ere  long,  supply  us  with 
a  light  to  brighten  our  arctic  winters,  and 
illuminate  the  midnight  of  every  region  of 
the  earth. 

A  subject  so  rich  in  its  resources,  and 
so  universal  in  its  application,  is  well  wor- 
thy of  being  studied,  not  merely  by  men 
of  science,  who  may  extend  it  by  their 
genius,  but  by  men  of  the  world,  who 
ought  to  know  more  than  they  do  of  the 
value  of  knowledge,  and  by  the  Christian 
reader,  who  can  not  escape  from  the  obli- 
gation of  understanding  and  appreciating 
those  marvelous  arrangements,  and  those 
wise  adaptations  of  material  nature  which 
preeminently  attest  the  beneficence,  and 
add  to  the  glory,  of  Him  whom  they  love. 

In  order  to  gratify  this  desire,  if  it 
should  be  felt,  it  is  not  necessary  to  write 
a  meager  and  popular  treatise  on  electri- 


city. We  must  confine  ourselves  to  the 
more  curious  and  interesting  departments 
of  the  subject  which  the  most  juvenile, 
and  least  informed,  of  our  readers  can 
comprehend  ;  and  refer  the  more  advanc- 
ed student  to  the  admirable  work  of  M. 
De  La  Rive,  or  to  the  numerous  treatises 
which  are  to  be  found  in  our  EncyclopsB- 
dias  and  Courses  of  Physical  Science. 

The  word  Electricity  is  derived  from  a 
Greek  work — electron^  the  name  for  am^ 
ber^  which,  when  rubbed  with  a  dry  wool- 
en cloth,  attracted  light  bodies  of  every 
kind,  such  as  small  pieces  of*  paper,  gold- 
leaf,  etc.  A  glass  rod,  or  a  stick  of  seal- 
ing-wax, and  indeed  all  bodies  whatever, 
become  electrical  by  friction,  or  are  elec- 
trized, and  attract  light  bodies.  If  we 
suspend  a  little  ball  of  cork  or  of  the  pith 
of  the  elder  tree  with  a  silk  fiber  or  thread 
from  a  glass  rod,  an  apparatus  which  is 
called  an  electroscope^  an  electrized  rod  or 
tube  of  glass  will  attract  it;  an  electrized 
stick  of  wax  will  produce  the  same  effect. 
If  we  now  take  another  electroscope,  and 
electrize  the  ball  of  the^r*^  with  a  rubbed 
glass  rod^  and  the  ball  of  the  second  with 
a  rubbed  stick  of  toaXy  we  shall  find  that 
the  balls,  when  brought  to  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  will  attract  and  fly 
to  each  other,  and  after  coming  into  con- 
tact will  resume  their  original  position. 
If  one  of  the  balls  is  electrized  either  with 
wax  or  with  glass^  and  the  other  is  not, 
they  at  first  attract  each  other ;  but  as 
soon  as  they  have  been  in  contact,  they 
repel  each  other,  the  one  ball  having  re- 
ceived a  portion  of  the  electricity  of  the 
other.  Hence  we  arrive  at  two  funda- 
mental laws : 

1.  TTiat  two  bodies  similarly  electrized^ 
that  is,  both  by  glass^  or  both  by  woaj, 
REPEL  each  other. 

2.  That  two  bodies  differently  elec- 
trized, that  is,  the  one  by  wax  and  the 
other  by  glass,  attract  each  other.  The 
electricity,  therefore,  of  glass  is  different 
from  that  of  wax ;  and  the  one  is  called 
vitreouSy  and  the  other  resinous  electri- 
city. 

But  though  all  bodies  can  be  electrized 
by  friction,  yielding  either  vitreous  or  re- 
sinous electricity,  yet  they  have  very 
different  relations  to  the  electricity  in 
electrized  bodies.  If  wo  touch  an  elec- 
trized pith-ball  with  a  rod  of  metal,  it  will 
carry  off  its  electricity,  and  is  therefore 
a  conductor  of  electricity ;  but  if  we  touch 
an  electrized  ball  with  a  rod  of  glass,  it 
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will  not  carry  off  its  electriclly,  that  is,  it 
is  a  noTirConductor  or  an  insulator  of  elec- 
tricity. 

All  the  metals  and  metallic  ores,  acids, 
fluids,  (except  oils,)  juicy  substances  such 
as  plants  and  animals,  flame,  smoke,  va- 
pors, earth,  and  rocks,  are  co^iductora  of 
electricity. 

Gum-lac,  gutta  percha,  amber,  resinous 
bodies,  amber  wax,  glass  of  all  kinds, 
mica,  precious  stones,  silks,  leather,  dry 
gases  and  air,  dry  bodies  of  various  kinds, 
oils,  and  dry  metallic  oxides,  arc  non- 
conductors or  insulators  of  electricity. 

When  two  oppositely  electrized  balls, 
that  is,  one  vitreous  and  the  other  resin- 
ous, attract  each  other,  they  resume  their 
natural  condition;  the  two  electricities 
having  disappeared,  or  been  neutralized. 
If  the  balls  were  equals  the  neutralization 
is  perfect ;  but  if  the  one  is  larger,  or  con- 
tains more  electricity,  than  the  other,  the 
strongest  retains  it  excess  of  electricity 
above  the  quantity  of  resinous  electricity 
which  neutralizes  an  equal  quantity  of  vi- 
treous electricity.  When  the  two  oppo- 
sitely electrified  bodies  can  not  approach 
each  other,  and  have  been  either  large  or 
strongly  electrified,  the  neutralization  of 
the  two  electricities  is  accompanied  with 
a  spark  when  the  bodies  are  brought 
within  a  certain  distance ;  and  when  the 
bodies  are  at  too  great  a  distance,  the 
neutralization  may  be  effected,  or  the 
spark  produced,  by  joining  the  balls  with 
an  insulated  conductor,  that  is,  with  a 
branch  of  metal  held  by  a  glass  handle. 

In  the  simple  experiments  with  cork  or 
pith-balls  the  electricity  is  very  feeble, 
and  no  spark  is  seen  when  the  opposite 
electricities  are  combined ;  but  if,  instead 
of  producing  electricity  by  rubbing  a  rod 
of  glass,  we  place  a  globe  or  cylinder  of 
glass  upon  a  turning-lathe,  and  apply  to 
it  a  rubber  of  woolen  cloth  or  leather, 
we  shall  produce  electricity  in  abundance. 
When  the  globe  or  cylinder  is  placed 
upon  two  vertical  supports  with  an  axle, 
turned  by  the  hand,  we  have  what  is 
called  an  electrical  machine^  the  electricity 
of  which  is  accumulated  on  an  adjacent 
brass  cylinder  or  tube  called  the  prime 
conductor^  so  that  we  have  now  abund- 
ance of  electricity  at  our  command. 

If  we  now  take  a  pane  of  glass  a  foot 
square,  and  cover  both  its  surfaces  with 
tinfoil  eight  or  ten  inches  square,  leaving 
an  inch  or  two  between  the  edge  of  the 
tinfoil  and  the  edge  of  the  glass,  we  have 


a  simple  piece  of  apparatus  for  accumula- 
ting electricity.  This  is  done  by  holding 
one  of  the  plates  of  tinfoil  near  the  brass 
knob  of  the  prime  conductor,  and 
filling  it,  or  charging  it  with  electricity, 
while  the  other  plate  of  tinfoil  is  connect- 
ed with  the  ground.  By  this  process  the 
vitreous  electricity  in  the  one  square  of 
tinfoil,  decomposes  the  natural  electrici- 
ties in  the  other  square,  drives  away  or 
repels  the  vitreous,  and  fixes  the  resinous 
there.  Hence  an  apparatus  is  charged 
with  vitreous  electricity  on  one  side,  and 
resinous  on  the  other.  The  very  same 
thing  takes  place  if  we  coat  the  inside  and 
outside  of  a  glass  cylinder,  or  vial  with 
a  wide  mouth,  charging  the  inside  with 
vitreous  electricity,  driving  ftway  the 
vitreous  from  the  outside,  and  fixing  the 
resinous  there.  In  this  form  the  piece  of 
apparatus  is  called  the  Leyden  Vial  or 
Jar;  and  it  is  now  charged  with  opposite 
electricities  of  an  intensity  proportional  to 
the  area  of  the  squares  of  tinfoil. 

Having  fixed  a  glass  handle  to  the  mid- 
dle of  a  piece  of  strong  beat  brass  wire, 
with  two  brass  balls,  or  knobs  at  its  ex- 
tremities, and  at  such  a  distance  from 
each  other  that  we  can  touch  the  inside 
tinfoil  or  coating  of  the  jar  with  one  ball 
and  the  outside  with  the  other,  we  have 
formed  a  discharging  rod.  If  we  now 
place  the  jar  on  the  table  and  touch  the 
two  coatings  with  the  balls,  the  opposite 
electricities  will  combine  or  be  neutralized 
with  a  brilliant  spark  and  a  loud  snap. 
As  the  human  body  is  a  conductor,  the 
electricities  may  be  combined  by  grasping 
the  outside  coating  with  one  hand,  and 
touching  the  inside  with  another.  In  tliis 
case  the  electricities  pass  through  the 
body,  giving  a  shock  along  the  arms  and 
across  the  chest. 

By  combining  a  number  of  these  jars, 
and  connecting  by  wires  all  their  inside 
coatings,  and  also  all  their  outside  coat- 
ings, we  fonn  what  is  called  an  electrical 
battery^  which  may  be  electrified  so  pow- 
erfully as  to  kill  a  man,  or  even  a  horse, 
if  the  electricities  are  made  to  pass 
through  the  one  or  the  other. 

But  it  is  not  merely  by  the-  fnction  of 
solid  bodies  that  electricity  may  be  copi- 
ously generated.  The  friction  of  steam 
upon  looody  as  in  Mr.  Armstrong's  hydro- 
dectric  machine^  effects  this  in  a  remarka- 
ble degree.  When  the  steam  of  a  boiler 
is  made  to  pass  through  a  great  number 
of  bent  iron  tubes,  terminating  in  jets  or 
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small  orifices  of  box-wood,  the  electricity 
produced  by  the  friction  of  the  steam, 
while  issuing  through  the  wooden  jets,  is 
accumulated  in  such  abundance,  that, 
with  a  boiler  six  and  a  half  feet  long  and 
three  and  a  half  feet  wide,  sixty  or  seven- 
ty enormous  sparks  were  obtained  in  a 
minute,  succeeding  each  other  with  such 
rapidity  as  to  form  continuous  and  bril- 
liant jets  of  light,  about  twenty-two  inches 
long,  and  some  inches  in  breadth ! 

Some  curious  and  almost  incredible 
phenomena  have  been  very  recently  ob- 
served in  America,  arising  from  the  elec- 
tricity produced  by  friction,  and  passing 
through  the  human  body.  Previous  to 
this,  analogous  phenomena  had  been  ob- 
served in  individuals  when  combing  their 
hair,  when  rubbing  their  body,  or  when 
taking  off  particular  pieces  of  dress.  Phe- 
nomena of  this  kind  were  generally  pro- 
duced in  dry  weather  and  in  persons  with 
dry  skins,  and  were  exhibited  in  luminous 
sparks  and  in  crackling  sounds,  which,  in 
the  days  of  superstition,  imparted  a  super- 
natural character  to  the  agent. 

The  phenomena  observed  in  America 
were  of  a  different  kind;  and  were  so 
generally  discredited  as  to  require  the 
testimony  of  a  distinguished  American 
professor,  who  saw  them  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  has  removed  them  from  the 
category  of  the  supernatural.  Upon  learn- 
ing that  these  phenomena  were  remarka- 
bly exhibited  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  C,  in 
New- York,  Professor  Loomis  called  upon 
her  to  witness  her  electrical  powers.    The 

Earty  occupied  a  parlor  covered  with  a 
eavy  velvet  carpet,  and  lighted  with  a 
chandelier  suspended  from  the  ceiling. 
Mrs.  C.  advanced  from  her  chair  by  a  few 
short  steps,  and  gave  a  slight  spring  to- 
wards the  chandelier,  which  was  above 
her  reach.  As  her  finger  approached  the 
metal,  Mr.  Loomis  perceived  a  brilliant 
spark,  and  heard  a  pretty  loud  snap.  A 
few  steps  on  the  carpet  were  sufficient  to 
reproduce  the  electricity  in  Mrs.  C. ;  and 
the  spark  was  seen  whenever  she  touched 
any  metallic  object.  When  she  approach- 
ed the  speaking-tube  to  call  the  servant, 
she  repeatedly  received  an  unpleasant 
shock  in  the  mouth,  and  was  annoyed  at 
this,  till  she  learned  first  to  touch  the  tube 
with  her  finger.  When  she  stepped  on 
the  brass  slide  for  the  folding- doors,  she 
received  an  unpleasant  shock  in  the  foot. 
Visitors  received  a  shock  upon  shaking 
hands  with  her. 


A  lady,  oiltattempting  to  kiss  her,  was 
saluted  by  a  spark  from  her  lips.  These 
experiments,  at  first  alarming,  amused  the 
inmates ;  and  the  children  shuffled  about 
on  the  carpet,  giving  each  other  sparks 
from  their  fingers.  By  skipping  a  few 
times  across  the  room  with  a  shuffling 
motion,  gas  may  be  ignited,  especially 
when  the  burner  is  warm.  The  elec- 
tricity produced  by  the  friction  of  the 
leather  shoe  upon  the  carpet  is  resinous, 
and  is  more  abundant  from  the  great 
weight  of  the  person  who  makes  the  ex- 
periment. These  experiments  were  re- 
peated on  the  twelflh  February,  1858,  by 
Professor  Loomis  and  Professor  St.  John, 
in  a  house  well  warmed  by  furnaces,  to 
70°  of  Fahr.,  and  having  thick  velvet  car- 
pets on  the  rooms.  Gas  and  sulphuric 
ether  were  inflamed ;  and  the  length  of 
the  spark  between  two  insulated  brass 
balls  was  one  third  of  an  inch.  When  the 
experiments  were  made  in  dry  cold 
weather  by  young  ladies  who  had  been 
dancing,  the  spark  inflamed  pulverized 
resin,  and  was  sometimes  half  an  inch 
long.  A  thick  Brussels  carpet,  a  dry 
slipper  with  a  thin  sole,  a  silk  or  woolen 
dress,  cold  dry  weather,  and  a  warm  well- 
built  house,  are  necessary  for  a  successful 
display  of  these  remarkable  phenomena.* 

But  it  is  not  merely  by  friction  that 
electricity  is  produced.  It  is  developed 
during  the  passage  of  bodies  from  the 
solid  to  the  fluid  state,  as  exhibited  in  the 
cooling  of  melted  chocolate,  sulphur,  wax, 
and  other  bodies.  It  is  developed  during 
the  transition  of  solids  or  fluids  into  the 
state  of  vapors  or  gases,  as  in  the  disen- 
gagement of  gases  during  chemical  action, 
and  in  the  evaporation  of  alcohol,  ether, 
and  water  by  boiling.  It  is  developed  by 
flames  of  all  kinds  ;  and  during  the  com- 
bustion of  solid  bodies,  as  in  the  insulated 
flames  of  wax,  oil,  alcohol,  and  hydrogen ; 
and  in  the  combustion  of  charcoal,  phos- 
phorus, and  other  substances.  It  is  de- 
veloped during  vegetation  by  the  exhala- 
tion of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  from 
living  plants,  and  more  powerfully  from 
all  vegetable  matter  in  the  state  of  de- 
composition and  putrefaction ;  and  when 
we  consider  how  copiously  electricity  is 
developed  in  the  hydro-electric  machine 
by  the  mere   friction  of   steam  against 

♦  See  Reports  of  Bri^is^  ilsaocio^ibn,  1857,  Trans., 
p.  34 ;  and  the  AvMrican  Journal  of  Science^  July 
1858,  vol  zxyI  p.  68, 
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wood,  we  can  not  doubt  that,  in  the  rapid 
descent  of  rain  and  hail,  abundance  of 
electricity  must  be  copiously  developed  by 
the  friction  of  the  air  upon  the  falling 
drops  of  rain,  the  spherules  of  ice,  and  the 
flakes  of  snow,  as  well  as  by  their  partial 
evaporation  during  their  fall. 

From  all  these  causes  we  are  prepared 
to  expect  that  the  earth's  atmosphere  is 
foil  of  electricity,  neutralized  or  disguised 
in  its  normal  state,  when  we  see  it  but  in 
the  azure  plumage  of  the  dove,  and  stirred 
only  by  the  gentle  zephyrs  which  scarcely 
move  the  aspen  leaf  on  its  stalk ;  but  in 
its  abnormal  and  disturbed  condition, 
when  the  great  currents  of  the  ocean,  and 
the  high  temperatures  of  the  tropical  re- 
gions, send  their  hostile  elements  into  the 
temperate  zones,  and  when  local  causes 
combine  with  them  their  deleterious  in- 
fluences, we  must  expect  the  occurrence 
of  electrical  phenomena  in  a  gigantic  and 
dangerous  form.  Meteorologists  have 
accordingly  found  that  there  are  numer- 
ous states  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  free 
electricity  can  be  collected  by  the  tops  of 
long  conaucting  rods  in  a  vertical  position, 
or  by  insulated  wires  stretched  horizon- 
tally, or  by  kites  sent  into  higher  regions. 
It  is  found,  for  example,  during  driving 
fogs,  accompanied  by  small  rain ;  during 
a  rail  of  hail  or  snow ;  during  smart  show- ! 
crs  in  a  hot  or  cold  day ;  during  hot  wea-  j 
ther  after  some  wet  di.ys ;  during^  wet  i 
weather  after  some  dry  days ;  cluring 
clear  frosty  weather,  or  clear,  warm,  sum- 
mer weather ;  when  there  is  a  cloudy,  or 
a  mackerel,  or  a  mottled  sky ;  during 
sultry  weather,  with  light,  hazy  clouds ; 
during  a  cold,  damp  night ;  and  during 
dry  and  cold  north-east  winds. 

Although  a  resemblance  had  been  ob- 
served by  the  early  writers  on  electricity 
between  the  electric  flash  and  spark  and 
their  crackling  noise,  and  the  flash  of  light- 
ning and  the  rattling  of  thunder,  yet  they 
never  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  two 
classes  of  phenomena  had  the  same  origin ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  about  1750,  when  Benjamin 
Franklin  directed  the  attention  of  philo- 
sophers to  the  various  phenomena  in  which 
lightning  resembled  the  electric  spark, 
and  proposed  to  preserve  buildings  from 
fightning  by  means  of  pointed  metallic 
rods  erected  upon  their  summits,  and 
communicating  with  the  ground.  In  or- 
der to  verify  these  opinions,  several  philo- 
sophers in  France,  and  one  in  Russia, 


erected  conductoi's  in  order  to  examine 
the  properties  of  the  electricity  which  ac- 
companies thunder-storms.  Early  in  1752, 
M.  Dalibard  used  a  pointed  metallic  rod, 
forty  feet  long  and  an  inch  in  diameter, 
supported  by  three  poles,  and  insulated 
by  silk  strings  and  a  stool  with  glass  feet. 
In  Dalibard's  absence,  a  thunder-storm 
occurred  on  the  tenth  of  May,  1752.  His 
assistant,  Coiffier,  ran  immediately  to  the 
rod,  and  obtained  several  sparks  from  it 
by  an  insulated  piece  of  wire.  He  then 
summoned  the  curate,  as  he  had  been  de- 
sired to  do ;  and  M.  Raulet,  attended  by 
numbers  of  his  flock,  rushed  to  the  appara- 
tus to  see  the  remarkable  result.  lie  re- 
peated the  experiment  of  Coifiier  several 
times  ;  each  experiment  "  continuing  dur- 
ing the  time  of  a  Pater  and  an  Ave^ 
When  the  cloud  had  passed,  the  bluish 
spark  and  the  sulphurous  smell  had  dimin- 
ished. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  M.  Delors,  in 
Paris,  obtained  from  a  rod  ninety  nine 
feet  high  sparks  exactly  the  same  as  those 
given  by  the  common  electrifying  ma- 
chine. M.  Buffbn  succeeded  also  in  recog- 
nizing at  Montbar  the  identity  of  the  two 
classes  of  sparks ;  but  it  is  to  M.  Romas 
that  we  owe  a  series  of  experiments  with 
an  electrical  kite,  which  far  surpassed 
those  of  every  other  philosopher.  Ele- 
vated to  bights  between  five  hundred 
and  seven  hundred  feet,  he  brought  down 
electricity  of  such  power,  that  upon  re- 
ceiving it  by  his  knuckles,  he  experienced 
a  terrible  shock,  which'  struck  him  in  his 
elbows,  shoulders,  breast,  knees,  and  the 
joints  of  his  feet.  Seven  or  eight  persons, 
joining  hands,  received  shocks  which  struck 
the  feet  even  of  the  fifth  person.  The 
electricity  at  last  became  so  powerful, 
that  the  rod  yielded  flashes  of  fire  about 
a  foot  long,  three  inches  wide,  and  three 
lines  in  diameter ;  and  the  accompanying 
snap  was  heard  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  five  hundred  feet.  Long  straws 
near  the  apparatus  stood  on  end,  dancing 
up  and  down  like  light  bodies  under  the 
influence  of  common  electricity.  Cracks 
like  those  of  a  whip,  and  crashing  noises 
like  those  produced  by  breaking  a  piece 
of  earthen-ware,  accompanied  the  moving 
straws,  one  of  which,  alternately  attracted 
and  repelled,  gave  out  at  every  attraction 
long  plates  of  fire,  accompanied  by  con- 
tinual explosions.  Subsequently,  on  the 
sixteenth  August,  M.  Romas  obtained 
in  less  than  an  hour  upwards  of  thirty 
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beams  of  fire  nine  or  ten  feet  long  and 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  without  reck- 
oning a  thousand  others  below  seven  feet 
in  length. 

Without  knowing  of  what  had  been 
done  in  France,  Benjamin  Franklin  ele- 
vated an  electrical  kite  in  June,  1752,  and 
proved  by  innumerable  experiments — 
charging  Leyden  jars,  and  inflaming  spir- 
its of  wine,  etc. — that  the  natural  electric- 
ity of  the  atmosphere,  which  showed  itself 
•  in  thunder  and  lightning,  was  in  every 
respect  identical  with  the  artificial  elec- 
tricity produced  by  friction.  He  has 
therefore  been  regarded  by  his  country- 
men, and  also,  generally  speaking,  by 
Englishmen,  as  having  the  merit  of  bring- 
ing down  lightning  from  heaven,  and 
taming  its  wild  fires  by  carrying  it  by 
conductors  into  the  earth.  To  this  merit 
his  countrymen  have  added  a  more  ques- 
tionable one. 

**  Arripuit  fiilmen  coelo,  sceptrumque  tyrannis." 

While  these  bold  and  certainly  hazard- 
ous experiments  were  making  in  France 
and  America,  a  Russian  philosopher,  less 
cautious  than  liis  fellow-laborers,  was  en- 
gaged in  the  same  inquiry  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. M.  Richman  had  erected  an  iron 
rod,  rising  four  or  five  feet  above  the 
roof  of  his  house,  and  connected  with  a 
Leyden  jar,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere.  In 
communication  with  this  apparatus  was  an 
electrometer,  which  measured  the  intensi- 
ty of  the  accumulated  electricity  by  the 
angular  ascent  of  a  delicate  plummet  (a 
linen  thread  carrying  half  a  grain  of  lead) 
on  the  limb  of  a  graduated  quadrant.  On 
the  ninth  of  August,  1752,  he  had  obtained 
from  the  end  of  his  rod  electric  flashes  of 
a  large  size,  and  on  the  thirty-first  May, 
1753,  the  electrical  explosions  were  heard 
at  the  distance  of  three  rooms  from  the 
conductor.  On  the  sixth  of  August,  when 
the  Professor  was  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  he  heard  the  soimd 
of  distant  thunder,  and  hurried  to  his 
apparatus  to  observe  its  effects.  When 
he  and  his  friend  Mr.  Sokolow  reached 
the  house,  the  plummet  had  risen  4^ ;  and 
when  he  was  describing  the  danger  of  be- 
ing near  the  rod  should  the  plummet  rise 
to  46®,  a  tremendous  peal  of  thunder  ter- 
rified the  city.  Richman  approached  the 
electrometer  to  observe  its  indications, 
and  when  stooping  with  his  head  a  foot 
from  the  apparatus,  a  huge  globe  of  bluish- 


white  fire,  the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  issued 
from  the  rod  with  the  report  of  a  pistol, 
and  entered  the  head  of  the  Proiessor. 
The  stroke  was  fatal,  and  he  fell  back  upon 
a  chest  and  expired.  Though  benumbed 
and  stupefied  by  a  sort  of  electric  vapor, 
and  covered  with  the  red-hot  fragments 
of  a  metallic  wire,  which  the  electricity 
had  deflagrated,  Mr.  Sokolow  ran  from 
the  house  to  announce  the  disaster.  Ma- 
dame Richman,  who  had  heard  the  explo- 
sion, hastened  to  the  apartment,  and 
found  her  husband,  apparently  lifeless, 
sitting  on  the  chest,  and  leaning  against 
the  wall.  Medical  aid  was  obtained  in 
vain.  There  was  a  red  spot  on  the  fore- 
head of  the  Professor,  and  a  blue  mark  on 
his  left  foot  beneath  a  hole  where  the  shoe 
was  burst  open,  indicating  the  places 
where  the  electricity  had  entered  and 
quitted  his  body.  The  house  was  filled 
with  a  sulphurous  vapor.  A  clock  in  the 
adjoining  apartment  was  stopped,  and  a 
piece  of  the  door  torn  off  its  hinges. 

Having  thus  established  beyond  a  doubt 
the  perfect  identity  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning and  the  electric  sparks  and  snap  of 
the  electricity  produced  by  the  electrical 
machine,  philosophers  had  no  difficulty  in 
explaining  the  origin  and  nature  of  those 
alarming  and  often  destructive  thunder- 
storms with  which  we  are  too  familiar. 
"  In  a  fine  summer  day,"  as  we  have  else- 
where remarked,  "when,  after  a  long 
drought,  the  moisture  of  an  overloaded 
atmosphere  is  accumulated  in  massive 
clouds,  animated  by  opposite  electricities, 
and  driven  by  antagonistic  currents,  the 
reunited  elements  compress,  as  it  were,  in 
their  fiery  embrace  their  tenements  of 
sponge ;  and  cataracts  of  rain,  and  show- 
ers of  hail,  and  volleys  of  stony  meteors, 
are  thrown  down  upon  the  earth,  desolat- 
ing its  valleys  with  floods,  and  crushing 
its  vegetation  by  their  fall.  Even  in  our 
temperate  zone,  but  especially  under  the 
raging  heats  of  a  tropical  sun,  this  ferment 
and  explosion  of  the  elements  is  more  ter- 
rific still.  As  if  launched  from  an  omni- 
potent arm,  the  red  lightning-bolt  cuts  its 
way  to  the  earth,  now  transfixing  man 
and  beast  in  its  course,  now  rending  the 
smitten  oak  with  its  wedges  of  livid  fire, 
now  shivering  or  consuming  the  storm- 
tossed  vessel,  now  shattering  cloud-capped 
towers  and  gorgeous  palaces,  nor  even 
sparing  the  holy  sanctuary,  the  hallowed 
dome,  or  the  consecrated  spire :  And  no 
sooner  has  the  bolt  crushed  its  victim^ 
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and  the  forked  messenger  secnred  his 
prey,  than  the  peals  of  its  rattling  artillerj 
reboond  from  cload  to  clond,  and  from 
hill  to  hill,  as  if  the  God  of  nature  were 
pronouncing  the  condition  of  ungodly 
men,  and  as  if  the  heayens,  ^  waxed  old 
as  garments,'  were  about  to  be  wrapped 
up  in  the  fervent  heat  of  the  elements, 
during  this  rehearsal  of  the  day  which  is 
to  come  as  *  a  thief  in  the  night.' — Hea- 
Ten  seems  to  be  in  fierce  conflict  with 
earth — ^man  the  sufferer — and  God  the 
ayenger.  The  warrior  turns  pale — the 
priest  stands  appalled  at  his  altar — ^the 
despot  trembles  on  his  throne ;  even 
dumb  life,  sharing  the  perils  of  its  tyrant, 
is  stricken  with  fear — the  war-horse  shakes 
under  its  rider — the  eagle  cowers  in  its 
deft  of  rock — the  sea-bird  screams  in  its 
flight — and  universal  life  travails  with  one 
common  dread  of  the  great  arm  wielding 
the  omnipotence  of  the  elements." 

But  it  is  not  in  its  atrial  descent  that 
the  thtmderbolt  is  most  dangerous  to  man. 
He  can,  to  a  certain  degree,  protect  his 
dwelling  by  metallic  conductors  raised 
above  its  roof,  and  he  can  retreat  to 
places  of  safety  removed  from  all  elevated 
objects,  and  from  the  walls  of  his  apart- 
ment that  terminate  pointedly  in  the  air. 
He  can  retire  into  a  hammock  suspended 
by  silk  strings  in  the  center  of  his  bed- 
room ;  he  can  avoid  the  wires  and  the 
stations  of  the  electric  telegraph,  and  the 
pillars  and  supports  of  metallic  roofs,  and 
of  iron  or  suspension  bridges.  If  he  is  a 
soldier,  he  can  throw  down  his  musket, 
or  his  lance,  or  his  sword  ;  if  he  is  a  sports- 
man, he  can  part  with  his  fowling-piece 
and  his  powder-flask ;  if  he  is  a  traveler, 
he  can  throw  away  his  money,  and  the 
metallic  articles  in  his  pocket  or  about  his 
person ;  and  If  he  is  a  husbandman,  he 
can  keep  himself  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  the  iron  implements  of  his  trade. 
If  he  is  a  railway  passenger,  he  must  sub- 
mit to  his  fate.  To  the  other  dangers  of 
his  vocation,  he  has  added  a  new  one,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  which  neither  theory 
nor  experience  has  taught  us.* 

Great  as  the  dangers  are  to  lifef  and 


*  The  necessitj  of  coDductora  to  railway  trains 
will  not  bo  acknowledged  till  some  gigantic  disaster 
becomes  our  instructor. 

f  Between  the  years  1835  and  1852  no  fewer 
than  ikirteen  hundred  and  eighi  persons  were  killed 
by  lightning  in  France.  In  one  year,  when  the  vic- 
tims were  103,  22  were  killed  in  June  and  19  in 
August    The  greatest  number  of  persons  killed  by 


property  when  clouds  highly  charged  with 
opposite  electricities  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
man.,  or  of  his  dwellings,  he  is  exposed  to 
others  of  an  electrical  oriijin  from  which  he 
has  neither  the  means  of  protection  or  of 
escape.  When  the  thunderbolt  ascends 
from  the  cart),  and  selects  him  as  his  vic- 
tim, either  in  his  house  or  in  the  field,  he 
has  no  alternative  but  to  submit  to  its 
stroke.  The  existence  of  ajscen€linff  thtui* 
derbolts  was  known  even  in  ancient  times, 
and  has  been  mentioned  bv  Plinv  as  oc- 
cunnginEtruria.  Modem  observers  have 
described  them  as  risin^j  from  the  surlace 
of  the  earth,  and  even  from  that  of  wa- 
ter, in  the  form  of  a  flame  several  feet 
high ;  and  we  have  seen  them,  in  the 
form  of  forked  lightning,  shooting  up- 
wards from  the  summit  of  the  ridge  to  the 
west  of  the  Eildon  Hills.  Richter  in- 
forms us,  that  when  the  ser\'ants  of  the 
Benedictinesof  Fotigno  were  in  the  cellar 
pouring  wine  into  a  cask,  a  thunderbolt 
filled  the  cellar  with  its  fires,  perforated 
the  bottom  of  the  cask  with  a  nole  three 
inches  in  diameter,  and  broke  the  staves 
in  spite  of  the  iron  hoops  which  held  them 
together. 

A  very  interesting  example  of  an  as- 
cending thunderbolt  was  communicated 
many  years  ago  to  the  writer  of  this  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Williams.  In  a  thunder- 
storm which  had  occurred  at  Worcester 
on  the  fourteenth  December,  1825,  this 
gentleman  and  others  observed  the  light- 
ning ascend  St.  Andrew's  Church  and 
escape  into  the  clouds  from  a  point  half- 
way between  the  top  of  the  tower  and  the 
weather-cock,  tearing  off*  at  that  point 
two  or  three  inches  of  the  stone.  In  the 
following  year,  Mr.  Williams  had  occasion 
to  study  the  effects  of  a  much  more  inter- 
esting, though  fatal  thunderbolt.  On  a 
warm  and  sunny  morning  of  the  first  of 
July,  182C,  when  the  barometer  at  eight 
A.M.  was  at  30*27  inches,  and  the  ther- 
mometer 72°,  the  sky  was  clear;  but 
about  ten  o'clock,  very  heavy  dense  clouds 
of  the  cumulus  form  began  to  gather,  and 
at  two  o'clock,  when  the  temperature  had 

a  single  stroke  is  about  8  or  9.  According  to  M. 
Boudin,  the  number  of  persons  annually  killed  by 
lightning  in  England  is  22,  in  Sweden  nearly  10,  and 
in  Belgium  3.  According  to  Moriam,  the  number 
is  50  in  the  United  States.  M.  Abbodle  informs  us 
that  2000  were  killed  in  Ethiopia  by  a  single  stroke 
of  lightning ;  and  K.  Boudin  has  remarked  "  that 
the  shepherd,  the  hunter,  and  the  horseman  »ro 
I  red.  whilst  the  animal&  the  doga,  and  tlie  horses 
81     ik." 
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risen  to  82°,  it  thundered  hard  in  thie 
Bouth-west.  About  a  quarter  before  three 
a  loud  clap  of  thunder  was  heard  in  the 
village  of  Great  Malvern,  about  seven 
miles  south-west  of  Worcester.  At  this 
time  "  a  party,  consisting  of  two  sons  and 
four  daughters  of  Mr.  Hill,  of  Dymock, 
in  Gloucestershire,  and  Miss  Woodgatc, 
of  Hereford,  accompanied  by  two  servants, 
Avere  upon  the  hills  above  the  village ; 
and  observing  a  storm  gathering  round 
them,  with  heavy  thunder,  they  retired  to 
take  some  refreshment  they  had  brought 
with  them  to  a  hut  situated  on  a  high 
ridge  about  three  or  four  hundred  yards 
below  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Sev- 
eral huts  had  been  erected  on  the  hill  by 
the  Countess  of  Harcourt  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  company  frequenting 
Malvern,  and  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
shelter  in  case  of  a  sudden  shower.  These 
huts  were  small  circular  buildings,  built 
with  the  rough  fragments  of  granite  found 
on  the  surface  of  the  hills,  the  outside 
walls  being  whitewashed  with  lime,  and 
the  roofs  made  of  sheet-iron.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  Miss  Elizabeth  Hill 
observed,  when  she  entered  the  hut,  that 
she  felt  alarmed  lest  the  iron  roof  should 
attract  the  lightning.  They  had  scarcely 
entered  this  retreat,  and  were  about  to 
take  their  refreshment,  when  a  violent 
storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  came  on 
from  the  west ;  and  at  a  quarter  before 
three  p.m.  one  of  the  Mr.  Hills,  who 
stood  at  the  entrance  which  fronted  the 
cast,  saw  a  ball  of  fire,  wluch  seemed  to 
him  moving  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
It  instantaneously  entered  the  hut,  forcing 
him  several  paces  forwards  from  the  door- 
way. As  soon  as  he  recovered  from  the 
shock,  he  found  his  sisters  on  the  floor  of 
the  hut,  fainting,  as  he  supposed,  from 
alarm.  He  instantly  sent  oft  one  of  the 
party  who  had  escaped  injury  for  assist- 
ance ;  and  the  usual  means  of  recovery 
were  applied  by  a  medical  practitioner 
from  the  village.  Miss  Elizabeth  Hill  and 
Miss  Woodgate  appeared  to  have  died 
instantly,  and  Miss  Margaret  Hill  and  the 
rest  of  the  party  were  much  injured. 
The  explosion  which  followed  the  flash  of 
lightning  was  terrific,  and  alarmed  the  in- 
habitants of  the  village  below.  Soon  af- 
ter Mr.  Williams  heard  of  the  accident, 
he  went  and  examined  the  hut.  He  found 
a  large  crack  on  the  west  side  of  the 
building,  which  passed  upwards  from  near 
the  groxmd  to  the  frame  of  a  small  win- 


dow, above  which  the  iron  roof  was  a 
little  indented.  The  fragments  of  stone, 
when  first  observed,  were  all  found  on  the 
west  side  of  the  hut,  and  these  were 
readily  distinguished  from  other  loose 
stones,  owing  to  the  lime-wash  which  coat- 
ed the  exterior  surface." 

The  established  fact,  that  currents  of 
electricity  ascend  from  the  earth  into  the 
atmosphere,  affords  an  explanation  of 
many  mteresting  phenomena.  When  an 
electric  spark  passes  from  a  ball  of  metal, 
it  carries  off  with  it  a  portion  of  the 
metal  in  a  state  of  minute  subdivision, 
and  the  visible  spark  is  produced  by  the 
combustion  or  incandescence  of  this  me- 
tallic vapor,  having  different  colors  when 
the  spark  is  taken  from  different  metals. 
In  proof  of  this  remarkable  fact  M.  Fusi- 
nicri  received  a  strong  spark  from  a  ball 
of  gold  upon  a  plate  of  polished  silver. 
The  gold  formed  a  series  of  colored  rinffs 
upon  the  silver  plate ;  and  what  was  still 
more  remarkable,  the  particles  of  gold 
actually  passed  through  a  thin  lamina  of 
silver  placed  between  the  gold  ball  and 
the  silver  plate.  In  studying  the  locali- 
ties where  lightning  had  struck  trees,  or 
stone  walls,  or  iron,  or  wood,  Fusinieri 
invariably  found  traces  of  iron,  sulphur, 
and  carbon,  w'hich  must  have  existed  in 
the  higher  atmosphere,  and  have  been 
carried  down  to  the  place  upon  which  the 
lightning  fell.  These  substances  most, 
doubtless,  have  been  carried  up  into  the 
atmosphere  in  a  state  of  extreme  subdi- 
vision by  the  electric  currents  which  as- 
cend from  metalliferous  mountains. 
Hence  we  have  a  simple  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  meteoric  stones,  whose  ele- 
ments, existing  in  the  atmosphere,  are 
fused  by  the  lightning  which  traverses  it,  in 
the  same  manner  as  when  lightning  falls 
upon  a  haystack,  perforates  it  as  with  a 
red-hot  bolt  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
leaves  at  the  end  of  the  perforation, 
where  the  electric  fluid  entered  the 
ground,  a  vitreous  mass  formed  by  the  fu- 
sion of  the  silex  w^hich  existed  in  the 
hay.* 

We  have  already  seen  that  electricity 
is  produced  in  women  by  the  combinff  of 
their  hair,  and  in  men  by  the  removS  of 
different  parts  of  their  dress.   In  pulling  off 

*  This  effect  was  produced  ia  a  haj-stadc  which 
was  struck  with  lightning  in  the  parish  of  Don,  new 
Montrose.  The  vitreous  product  was  for  some  time 
in  our  possession,  and  is  now  in  one  of  our  poblio 
museums. 
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black  silk  stockings  Mr.  Symmer  observed 
some  remarkable  phenomena.  When  a 
black  silk  stocking,  worn  on  the  same  leg 
above  a  worsted  one,  was  separated  from  it 
by  drawing  the  one  out  of  the  other,  they 
were  more  or  less  inflated,  and  exhibited 
the  attractions  and  repulsions  of  electrified 
bodies ;  but  no  electricity  was  produced 
when  the  silk  stocking  was  white.  Two 
black  or  two  white  silk  stockings,  put  on 
the  same  leg  and  taken  oif,  gave  no  indica- 
tions of  being  electrified ;  but  when  a  black 
and  a  white  stocking  were  put  on  the  same 
leg,  and  taken  off  at  the  end  often  minutes, 
they  were  inflated  to  such  a  degree  when 
separated,  that  each  of  them  showed  ilie 
entire  shape  of  the  leg^  and  at  the  distance 
of  a  foot  and  a  half  they  rushed  together, 
becoming  as  flat  as  so  many  folds  of  silk 
when  they  are  joined.  The  stockings  of 
the  same  color  repel  one  another,  and 
those  of  the  opposite  color  attract  one 
another ;  so  that  when  held  near  each 
other  they  became  amusingly  agitated, 
each  stocking  catching  at  the  one  of  an 
opposite  color.  Having  thrown  one  of 
tnese  electrified  stockings  out  of  his  hand, 
he  found  it  sticking  to  the  paper-hanging 
of  the  room,  where  it  often  remained  sus- 
pended for  a  whole  hour  ! 

Although  the  human  body  exhibits  elec- 
tricity when  condensed  and  received  by 
an  electroscope,  being  generally  speaking 
vitreous  or  positive,  yet,  as  there  are  no 
electrical  organs  in  man,  the  electricity 
was  supposed  to  arise,  as  it  does,  either 
from  slignt  friction  of  his  clothes,  or,  when 
he  is  naked,  from  some  internal  or  exter- 
nal changes  of  a  chemical  or  a  physical 
kind ;  but  it  is  now  certain,  as  we  shall 
esently  see,  that  electrical  currents  do 
preexist  in  the  human  body,  and  probably 
m  all  animals  whatever. 

This  important  discovery  was  made  in 
the  year  1789  by  M.  Galvani,  Professor  of 
Anatomy  at  Bologna.  When  a  number 
of  skinned  frogs,  prepared  for  cooking, 
were  lying  upon  a  table,  one  of  Galvani's 
pupils  was  making  experiments  with  an 
electrical  machine  in  the  immmediate 
neighborhood  of  the  table.  Taking  up  a 
dissecting-hnife,  he  happened  to  touch  the 
nerve  of  the  leg  of  one  of  the  frogs,  when 
to  his  great  surprise,  the  leg  was  strongly 
convulsed.  Madame  Galvani,  who  was 
present,  communicated  the  fact  to  her 
nosband,  who  lost  no  time  in  repeating 
and  varying  the  experiment.  The  convul- 
sions invariably  took  place  when  a  spark 


was  taken  from  the  prime  conductor,  and 
the  nerve  touched  with  the  blade  of  the 
knife.  Galvani  found,  in  short,  that  a  frog 
is  violently  convulsed  when  one  of  its 
nerves,  exposed  by  dissection,  is  touched 
with  one  metal  such  as  zmc,  and  its  mus- 
cles with  another  such  as  copper ;  the  two 
metals  touching  one  another  in  one  or 
more  points  of  their  surface.  This  re- 
markable experiment  excited  general  no- 
tice, and  particularly  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  M.  Volta,  Professor  of  Physics 
at  Pavia.  Interpreting  erroneously  the 
great  experiment  of  his  countryman,  he 
attributed  the  electrical  action  to  the  two 
heterogeneous  substances  —  two  metals 
which  united  the  muscles  and  the  nerves 
of  the  frog.  Galvani,  in  replying  to  this 
explanation,  showed  that  the  convulsions 
were  produced  by  two  homogeneous  sub- 
stances. Volta,  in  explaining  this  new 
experiment,  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
slightest  difference  in  the  homogeneity  of 
the  two  substances,  or  of  the  arc,  as  it  is 
called,  occasioned  the  electricity  in  ques- 
tion ;  but  Galvani  and  his  nephew  Aldini 
refuted  this  explanation,  by  showing  that 
the  convulsion  of  the  frog  could  be  pro- 
duced by  perfectly  homogeneous  metallic 
arcs,  or  even  without  metals.  By  this  and 
other  experiments,  Galvani  demonstrated 
the  existence  of  an  animal  electricity,  the 
negative  portion  of  which  being  condensd 
in  the  interior  of  the  muscle,  and  the 
positive  at  its  surface,  and  the  nerve  act- 
ing as  a  conductor  between  the  coatings 
of  this  singular  species  of  a  Leyden  jar. 

In  extending  his  experiments  to  warm- 
blooded animals,  Galvini  proved  that  in 
these,  as  well  as  in  the  frog,  an  electrical 
current  passed  from  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  limbs  towards  the  nerve.  The 
influence  of  Volta  and  his  followers  was, 
however,  so  powerful,  that  their  denial  of 
the  existence  of  an  animal  electricity  long 
threw  a  doubt  upon  the  discoveries  of 
Galvani.  But,  in  the  face  of  this  influence, 
Humboldt,  by  a  series  of  accurate  experi- 
ments, published  in  1797,  restored  to  the 
discoveries  of  Galvani  the  credit  which 
they  so  well  merited ;  and  in  1827  M. 
Nobili  demonstrated  the  existence  of  an 
electric  current  in  the  frog,  which  he 
named  the  current  proper  of  the  frog. 
These  results  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
beautiful  experiments  of  M.  Dubois  Re- 
mond  and  M.  Matteucci,  who  have  shown 
that  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  man  and 
other  animals  have  a  natural  electric  state 
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proper  to  themselves,  and  that  it  is  "  by  a 
modification  of  its  natural  electric  state 
that  a  nerve  acts  when,  by  virtue  of  an 
excitation  arising  from  the  brain,  or  from 
the  muscle,  or  from  an  exterior  cause,  it 
produces  motion  or  sensation." 

M.  Dubois  Remond  has  established  the 
existence  of  electric  currents  in  the  human 
body  by  means  of  a  very  sensitive  gal- 
vanoscope,  consisting  of  a  coil  of  wire  Si- 
miles long.  When  two  basins  containing 
salt  and  water  (brine)  are  connected  by 
wires  with  this  instrument  to  wires  termi- 
ating  in  platina  plates,  and  a  strong  person 
dips  each  hand  in  a  basin,  and  forcibly  con- 
tracts all  the  muscles  of  one  of  his  arms, 
the  needle  of  the  galvanoscope  will  move 
through  a  space  of  30^.  The  greatest 
deviation  of  the  needle  is  produced  by  the 
strongest  person ;  but  sometimes,  as  in 
the  experiments  which  the  writer  of  this 
article  saw  performed  by  M.  Dubois  Re- 
mond himself  at  the  Royal  Institution,  no 
effect  is  produced  by  particular  individ- 
uals. 

In  this  instrument  the  feeble  electric 
current  generated  by  muscular  action  is 
magnified  by  the  coil  of  wire,  and  its 
amount  indicated  by  the  delicately  sus- 
pended needle.  ^An  apparatus  of  a  more 
sensitive  kind  has  been  invented  by  Mr. 
Rutter  of  Brighton.  "  A  comparatively 
small  quantity  of  wire  is  made  electro- 
magnetic by  a  current  of  low  intensity, 
and  placed  within  the  range  of  the  curves 
of  a  powerful  magnet,  the  wire  disposes 
itself  accordingly.  In  one  case  the  helix  is 
stationary,  and  by  the  force  of  the  mag- 
netic current  the  magnet  (needle^  is 
moved ;  in  the  other  the  magnet  is  a 
fixture,  and  the  helix  is  set  in  motion." 
Mr.  Rutter  uses  pure  water  in  place  of 
brine,  and  he  has  found  that  children  of 
both  sexes  can  deflect  the  needle  with  as 
much  force  as  adults. 

From  these  and  various  other  experi- 
ments, it  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  higher  animals,  and  probably  those  of 
all  ranks,  are  continually  developing  elec- 
tricity, and  are  therefore  electrical  ma- 
chines, though  they  have  not  the  power 
of  giving  electrical  shocks.  The  quantity 
of  electricity,  however,  thus  obtained  is 
80  very  small,  and  of  such  low  intensity, 
that  the  idea  of  its  being  able  to  turn 
tables,  or  make  pendulums  oscillate,  when 
touched  with  the  finger  or  held  in  the 
hand,  is  too  absurd  to  require  our  notice. 

But  though  man  and  the  higher  ani- 


mals can  not  convert  their  electricity  into 
any  useful  or  hostile  purpose,  yet  there 
are  a  few  fishes — ^fishes,  too,  without  scales 
— which  develop  electricity  in  such  quan- 
tity and  of  such  strength,  as  to  benumb 
and  even  kill  their  enemies  in  the  sea. 
They  are  in  reality  electrical  machines, 
or  rather  electrical  apparatuses,  of  such 
power,  that  philosophers  have  succeeded 
in  obtaining  from  them  not  only  shocks 
and  sparks,  but  all  the  other  functions 
and  phenomena  which  are  possessed  and 
exhibited  by  the  electricity  produced  by 
friction  and  chemical  action.  Our  dis- 
tinguished countryman  Professor  Simpson 
has  recently  directed  the  attention  of 
medical  men  to  the  application  of  electric 
fishes  as  a  remedial  agent  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  physicians ;  and  his  eminent 
colleague.  Dr.  George  Wilson,  has  pub- 
lished an  interesting  paper,  showing  that 
the  electric  fishes  were  the  earUest  electric 
machines  employed  by  mankind,  and  that 
their  existence  and  their  remedial  pro- 
perties were  known  to  nations  at  a  much 
earlier  civilization  than  even  the  Greeks 
and  Romans. 

The  most  remarkable  and  best  of  these 
fishes  is  the  Torpedo — ^the  l^dptcT]  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Raii^dd  of  the  Arabians,  {rctad 
meaning  thunder^  the  La  tremble  of  the 
French,  and  the  cramp  fish  or  numb  fish 
of  the  English.  It  abounds  on  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  was  known 
before  the  Christian  era.  Its  electrical 
organs,  which  were  described  by  Loren- 
zini  so  early  as  1678,  are  double,  one 
being  placed  on  each  side  of  the  cranium 
or  gills,  and  occupying  one  half  of  the 
fish,  filling  the  space  between  its  upper 
and  under  surface.  Each  organ  consists 
of  hexagonal  or  pentagonal  columns,  ex- 
tending between  the  upper  and  under- 
surface  of  the  body,  and  varying  in  length 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  parts  of 
the  body  between  which  they  are  placed. 
Dr.  Hunter  found  the  number  of  columns 
in  one  fish  to  be  470  in  each  organ ;  but 
in  a  very  large  one,  4^  feet  long  and  73 
lbs.  in  weight,  the  number  was  1182. 
The  number  of  partitions  or  diaphragms 
in  a  column  one  inch  long  was  160.  These 
diaphragms  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  very  small  space,  0*000628  inch  wide, 
containing  a  clear  albuminous  fluid, 
(9-lOths  water,  and  1-1 0th  albumen,)  and 
each  of  them,  according  to  Kolliker,  is 
formed  of  six  layers.  In  the  middl& 
according  to  the  same  author,  are  situatea 
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the  great  nervoos  ramifications,  and  the 
blood-vessels ;  then  come  on  bjth  sides  of 
the  partition  a  special  nervous  membrane, 
from  0-0000726  of  an  inch  to  0*00009075 
of  an  inch  thick,  which  are  the  true  termi- 
nation of  the  nerves  in  the  electric  organ. 

According  to  M.  de  la  Rive,  there  are 
— ^the  torpedo  being  of  a  mean  size — ^in 
each  of  the  prisms  of  which  its  organ  is 
composed,  and  which  are  l^J^  inch  in  length, 
2000  diaphragms  or  partitions,  having  a 
superficial  area  of  0*009  to  0-0012  of  an 
inch ;  and  as  there  are  470  prisms  or  piles 
on  each  half  of  the  double  organ,  we  have 
940  piles  of  2000  diaphragms  each.  Ac- 
cording to  the  experiments  of  Matteucci, 
each  cell  or  space  between  two  diaphragms 
in  the  elementary  organ — each  diaphragm 
being  positive  on  one  side  and  negative 
on  the  other,  and  each  prism  formed  by 
the  union  of  these  superimposed  element- 
ary organs — is,  as  it  were,  a  Voltaic  pile, 
(having  two  poles  of  opposite  electricities 
at  its  extremities,)  the  charge  of  which 
is  proportional  to  the  number  of  cells  of 
which  the  prism  itself  is  composed. 

When  Mr.  Walsh  held  a  large  and 
powerful  torpedo  in  both  hands  by  its 
electric  organs,  and  after  plunging  it  a 
foot  under  water,  raised  it  suddenly  to 
the  same  hight  in  the  air,  he  received  a 
violent  shock  upon  bringing  down  the 
surface  of  the  fish  to  touch  the  water ;  but 
the  shock  was  still  more  violent  when  the 
same  surface  quitted  the  water  in  its 
ascent.  Shocks  were  also  felt  both  when 
the  fish  was  held  in  the  air,  and  in  the 
water.  When  the  finger  of  one  hand 
touched  the  upper  part  of  a  single  organ, 
and  the  thumb  of  the  same  hand  the 
under  part,  the  shock  was  twice  as  severe 
as  when  it  passed  from  each  hand  through 
the  arms. 

M.  Spallanzani  found  that  the  shocks 
were  strongest  when  the  fish  was  laid  on 
a  plate  of  glass,  and  when  the  animal  was 
dying ;  the  shocks  were  almost  continuous 
— 316  having  been  received  in  seven  mi- 
nutes, or  one  in  every  IJ  seconds.  Ac- 
cording to  the  observations  of  Humboldt 
and  Gay  Lussac,  a  person  accustomed  to 
electiic  shocks  could  scarcely  bear  the 
shock  of  a  vigorous  torpedo  14  inches 
long ;  a  convulsive  movement  of  the  pec- 
toral fins  precedes  the  shock ;  a  shock  is 
^ven  when  a  single  finger  touches  a  sin- 
gle surface  of  the  organ  ;  and  the  least 
injury  done  to  the  brain  of  the  fish  pre- 
Tents  its  electrical  discharge. 
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Father  Linari  was  the  first  person  who 
obtained  an  electric  spark  from  the  tor- 
pedo. He  also  decomposed  nitrate  of 
silver  with  it ;  and  he  and  Dr.  Davy  and 
Matteucci  magnetized  steel  needles  with 
its  eletricity. 

When  a  torpedo  is  dead,  or  apparently 
dead,  so  that  its  gills  no  longer  move,  and 
it  no  longer  gives  discharges  when  it  is 
irritated  by  wounding  or  squeezing,  we 
may,  by  touching  the  fourth  or  electric 
lobe  of  the  brain,  obtain  more  powerful 
shocks  than  the  animal  gave  when  alive. 
No  discharge  is  obtained  by  touching  any 
other  part  of  the  brain.  After  a  certain 
time,  the  touching  of  the  electric  lobe 
ceases  to  give  any  discharge.  Upon 
wounding  it,  however,  some  discharges 
are  still  obtained,  when  its  electrical 
agency  is  forever  destroyed.  When  the 
torpedo  is  irritated  so  as  to  give  a  shock, 
the  action  which  produces  it  is  trans- 
mitted by  the  nerves  at  the  point  of 
irritation  to  the  brain,  and  from  thence  to 
the  electric  lobe  and  to  the  nerves  of  the 
organ.* 

In  using  the  torpedo  for  medical  pur- 
poses, it  was  applied  alive  to  the  aching 
part  of  the  head,  and  left  upon  it  till  it 
was  completely  benumbed.  In  order  to 
cure  gout,  the  patient  was  ordered  "  to 
stand  upon  a  live  black  torpedo,  on.  a 
moist  shore  which  has  been  washed  by 
the  sea,  till  torpor  is  felt  through  the  feet 
up  to  the  knee."  In  order  to  cure  fever, 
the  Abyssinians  strap  a  patient  to  a  table, 
and  apply  the  fish  successively  over  every 
organ  of  the  body — an  operation  which  is 
said  to  be  very  painful  and  successful. 

The  Gymnotus  ekctricus^  or  the  Suri- 
nam electric  eel,  is  the  most  powerful  of 
all  the  electric  fishes.  It  is  commonly 
about  three  feet  long,  and  sometimes  eight 
or  ten  feet ;  but  some  are  said  to  have 
been  found  in  the  Surinam  rivers  whose 
shock  proved  instantly  fatal.  It  is  a  long 
and  flexible  fish,  of  a  greenish-gray  color 
resembling  a  serpent.  It  lives  in  fresh 
water,  and  not  like  the  torpedo  in  sea- 
water,  inhabiting  in  South-America  the 
Orhioco,  the  Amazons,  and  the  Meta,  and 
also  their  tributaries,  and  even  small  basins 
of  stagnant  water.  In  a  gymnotus  of 
average  length,  or  about  thirty-one  inchep, 

♦  A  very  interesting  account  of  the  structure  and 
action  of  the  electric  organ  of  the  torpedo  will  be 
found  in  M.  De  La  Rire'a  3d  volume,  part  vL  obap 
i.  p.  62,  and  Appendix,  p.  ^7. 
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the  electric  organ  is  about  twenty-five 
inches  long,  and  the  number  of  electric 
diaphragms  about  four  thousand.  The 
number  of  prisms  or  prismatic  canals  on 
each  side  is,  according  to  Dr.  Hunter, 
forty-eight,  or  ninety-six  in  all — each  of 
these  ninety-six  piles  containing  four  thou- 
sand diaphragms!  Though  the  number 
of  diaphragms  in  the  gymnotus  is  less  than 
in  the  torpedo,  yet  their  surface  is  much 
greater  in  the  former  in  the  proportion  of 
0075  square  inch  to  0'0105.  Each  dia- 
phragm of  the  gymnotus  consists,  accord- 
ing to  Pacini,  of  two  separate  solid  parts, 
one  cellular  and  the  other  formed  of  fib- 
rils. There  are  two  kinds — one  between 
the  cellular  part  and  the  plate  of  fibrils, 
and  the  other  between  two  adjacent  dia- 
phragms. 

Dr.  Faraday  made  some  interesting  ex- 
periments with  a  gymnotus,  which  was 
caught  in  March,  1838,  but  did  not  feed 
till  the  nineteenth  of  October,  when  it 
killed  and  ate  four  small  fish.  It  after- 
wards ate  one  gudgeon,  carp,  or  perch 
daily.  The  shock  was  most  powerful 
when  one  hand  was  placed  on  the  body 
near  the  head,  and  the  other  near  the 
tail ;  positive  electricity  being  accumula- 
ted in  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  and 
negative  electricity  in  its  posterior  part. 
M.  Fahlberg  first  obtained  an  electric 
spark  from  the  gymnotus ;  Dr.  Faraday 
ODtained  from  it  chemical  decomposition, 
and  the  evolution  of  heat.  He  also  mag- 
netized needles  by  it ;  and  M.  Schoenbein 
produced  from  the  same  fish  the  combus- 
tion of  gold,  by  causing  two  gold  leaves 
to  communicate  respectively  with  its  head 
and  tail.  This  fish  gave  powerful  shocks 
as  we  had  an  opportunity  of  experiencing ; 
and  Dr.  Faraday  concluded,  from  his  ex- 
periments, that  an  average  discharge  fi-om 
it  was  equal  to  the  electricity  of  a  battery 
of  fifteen  Leyden  jars,  containing  three 
thousand  five  hundred  square  inches  of 
glass  coated  on  both  sides,  and  charged  to 
its  highest  degree.  The  shocks  of  the 
gymnotus  are  equally  strong  in  whatever 
part  of  the  body  the  fish  is  touched, 
though  it  is  most  disposed  to  give  them 
when  the  pectoral  tins,  the  electrical 
organ,  the  lips,  the  eyes,  or  the  gills  are 
pinched.  Having  rashly  placed  both  his 
feet  on  a  fresh  gymnotus,  Humboldt  re- 
ceived a  more  severe  shock  than  he  ever 
got  from  a  I*eyden  jar,  leaving  a  violent 

Sain  in  bis  knees  and  almost  in  every  joint 
aring  the  rest  of  the  day. 


In  Dutch  Guiana  the  gymnoti  were  for- 
merly employed  to  cure  paralytic  affec- 
tions ;  ana  when  one  was  sent  from  Suri- 
nam to  Stockholm,  persons  afilicted  with 
rheumatism  came  to  touch  it,  in  the  hopes 
of  being  cured. 

The  method  of  fishing  the  gymnoti  in 
South- America  by  means  of  wild  horses, 
as  described  by  Humboldt,  who  saw  it 
practiced  in  a  pool  of  muddy  water  sur- 
rounded with  fir  trees,  can  not  fail  to  in- 
terest the  reader.  "About  thirty  wild 
horses  having  been  forced  into  the  pool, 
the  noise  caused  by  the  horses'  hoofii 
brings  out  the  fish,  and  excite  them  to  the 
combat.    These  livid  eels,  like  large  ser- 

Eents,  crowd  under  the  bellies  of  the 
orses  and  mules,  who  try  to  run  to  the 
bank  of  the  pool,  but  are  prevented  by 
the  Indians  ;  some  of  whom  on  the  bank, 
and  others  among  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  stretching  over  the  pool,  are  armed 
with  harpoons  and  long  reeds.  By  their 
wild  cries,  and  the  length  of  their  reeds, 
they  keep  the  horses  in  the  middle  of  the 
water ;  while  the  eels,  stunned  with  the 
noise,  defend  themselves  by  repeated  dis- 
charges of  their  electric  batteries,  pressing 
themselves  against  the  bellies  of  the 
horses,  and  attacking  at  once  the  heart, 
the  intestines,  and  the  cooliac  plexus  of 
the  abdominal  nerves.  Some  of  the 
horses  sink  beneath  these  invisible  shocks, 
and,  stunned  by  their  force  and  frequency, 
disappear  under  the  water :  while  others, 
panting  with  mane  erect  and  haggard  eyes 
expressing  anguish,  rouse  themselves,  and 
try  to  escape  from  the  raging  storm.  The 
Indians  drive  them  back  into  the  contest ; 
but  a  few  of  them  succeed  in  reaching  the 
shore,  stumbling  at  every  step,  and 
stretching  themselves  on  the  sand,  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  and  benumbed  by 
the  electric  shocks  cff  their  enemies. 
Stunned  by  the  shocks  which  they  receive, 
some  of  the  horses  were  drowned  from 
the  impossibility  of  rising  amid  the  strug- 
gle between  the  other  horses  and  the 
eels." 

There  are  other  four  electric  fishes ;  the 
Tilurus  eiectricus^  about  twenty  inches 
long,  and  inhabiting  the  Senega],  the 
Niger,  and  the  Nile ;  the  Tetraodon  dee* 
triciiSy  found  in  the  cavities  of  the  coral 
rocks  of  Johanna,  one  of  the  Canary  Is. 
lands,  and  also  in  America;  the  Ttichiurua 
ekctricnis,  found  in  the  Indian  seas;  and  the 
Melaptentrua  beninensisy  recently  found 
in  the  river  Old  Calabar,  in  Africa.    This 
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fish  is  used,  as  Mr.  Murray  informs  us,  by 
ttie  natives  as  a  cure  for  their  sick  child- 
ren. It  is  put  into  a  dish  containing  water, 
and  the  child  made  to  play  with  it ;  or  the 
child  is  put  into  a  tub  or  other  vessel  with 
water,  and  one  or  more  of  the  fish  put  in 
beside  it.  The  children  are  also  made  to 
drink  a  great  quantity  of  the  water  in 
which  the  fishes  have  been.  It  i^  also  the 
practice  to  dip  either  the  hands  or  feet  of 
their  infants  in  a  basin  containing  one  of 
the  fishes,  in  order  to  give  them  a-  shock. 


which  they  believe  strengthens  the  ohild, 
who  squalls  and  struggles  under  the  oper- 
ation. Mr.  Thomson,  who  had  been  sta- 
tioned several  years  at  the  Creek  Town 
Mission,  gave  to  a  tame  heron,  who  had 
never  fished  for  itself,  some  live  fish, 
among  which  was  a  small  malepterurus. 
The  bird  had  no  sooner  swallowed  it  than 
it  gave  a  great  scream,  and  was  thrown 
violently  backwards.  It  soon,  recovered, 
but  would  never  afterwards  touch  a  ma- 
lepterurus.* 


(to  be  OONTESrUBD.) 


From    the    Eoleotio    Beview. 


ELOQUENCE  AND   POWER   OF   DR.   THOMAS   GUTHRIE. 


When  the  sight-seer  from  the  south 
has  spent  his  six  days  in  Edinburgh — vis- 
iting Holyrood  and  the  Castle,  excavating 
antiquities  in  the  Canongate,  making  ex- 
cusions  to  Hawthornden  and  Roslyn 
Chapel — ^he  is  advised,  if  he  wishes  to  see 
and  hear  every  thing  worth  seeing  and 
hearing  in  the  "  Great  Metropolis  of  the 
North,"  to  attend  the  ministrations  of  Dr. 
Guthrie  on  the  seventh.  Without  par- 
ticularly striving  to  become  so.  Dr. 
Guthrie  is  one  of  the  "lions"  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  is  a  "  sight,"  like  the  Parlia- 
ment^house,  or  the  Rizzio-room.  The 
tourist  who  has  passed  througli  Edin- 
burgh, and  who  has  not  heard  Guthrie, 
has  departed  without  the  full  impression 
of  the  city.  There  are  pieces  of  ordnance, 
light  and  heavy,  peering  down  from  the 
castle  batteries,  there  are  a  few  at  Holy- 
rood,  twenty  or  so  at  Leith  fort ;  but 
amid  all  these  muniments  of  war,  the 
stranger  cares  only  to  behold  Mons  Meg. 
In  like  wise  there  are  many  distinguished 
and  able   clergymen  in  the    city  :    Dr. 


•  Mr.  A.  liurray  on  Eleclric  Fishes,  Ed.  Ph.  Jour, 
iL3t9. 


Candlish,  with  his  fiery  logic  and  impetu- 
ous eloquence,  and  wonderful  ability  to 
manage  affairs  and  men  ;  Dr.  Robert  Lee, 
who  has  gathered  together  perhaps  the 
most  intellectual  congregation  in  Scotland,, 
and  Dr.  Alexander,  whose  praise  is  in  alL 
the  churches  ;  but  these  are  disregarded! 
by  the  stranger ;  the  Southerns  desire  to 
hear    Guthrie.      His    church    is    always 
crowded.      Eager    listeners    are   always 
standing  in  the  passages,  and  if  a  coroneted 
carriage  happens  to  be  in  the  city,  it  is 
sure  on  Sundays  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  liuckenbooths.    Perhaps  there  is 
no  Edinburgh  man  so  well  known.    The- 
very  children  know  him  when  he  passes  in 
the  streets.     The  diseased  and  the  dying 
in  the  Cowgate  and  St.  Mary's  Wynd 
know  him  better,  and  honor  him  more 
than  even  his  titled  friends.    No  man  ever 
indulged   more  in   the  luxury  of  doing 
good.      As  a  pulpit  orator,  he  has  at 
present  no  fellow.    The  faults  of  his  style 
are  original  like  the  virtues.    He  is  the 
last  representative  of  the  Edward  Irvings. 
and  the  Chalmerses  of  old. 

Dr.  Guthrie  in  the  pulpit  is  wonderful 
to  eye  as  well  as  to  ear.    He  is  tall,  with 
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a  face  quite  peculiar — a  face  that  attracts, 
you  can  not  tell  why ;  full  of  earnestness, 
as  you  look  upon  it,  eveiy  feature  eloquent 
with  the  message  he  is  delivering,  yet 
withal  full  of  shrewdness  and  sagacity ; 
the  face  of  a  man  who  could  be  consulted 
with  advantage  on  the  matters  of  this 
world,  as  well  as  on  those  of  the  next ; 
and  beneath  all  that,  you  can  trace  a  fund 
of  kindliest  humor,  flashes  of  which  escape 
inadvertently  now  and  then,  and  disport 
themselves  amid  the  solemnities  of  his 
theme,  strangely  hightening  the  effect. 
Than  his  action  and  elocution,  nothing 
could  be  more  monotonous.  He  sways 
backwards  and  forwards  in  his  pulpit,  he 
speaks  in  an  undulating  sing-song,  not 
without  a  certain  melody  and  rude 
rhythmic  cadence  of  its  own  ;  and  while 
you  sit  puzzled  with  his  peculiarities,  and 
inwardly  asking  yourself  if  this  is  the 
orator  of  whom  you  have  heard  so  much, 
there  is  suddenly  a  strange  excitation  on 
the  speaker,  his  arm  waves,  his  eye  flashes, 
his  voice  rises  clear  up  out  of  its  usual 
level,  and  a  startling  tliought  or  illustra- 
tion hurries  your  blood  like  a  trumpet's 
clang.  Dr.  Guthrie  does  not  argue  save 
through  images.  lie  does  not  throw  out 
new  tlioughts,  but  he  illustrates  and  en- 
forces old  ones.  He  reads  his  Bible  with 
a  maiTclously  vivifying  glance;  and  ex- 
pressions, and  little  points  of  narration, 
which  his  hearer  has  been  accustomed  to 
pass  over  with  indiflference,  or  accept  as 
matters  of  course,  are  to  him  of  the  pro- 
foundest  significance.  His  illustrations, 
drawn  from  the  Old  Testament  histories, 
are  remarkable  for  freshness  and  life.  He 
speaks  of  the  bulrushes  bending  over  the 
ark  of  Moses,  as  if  he  had  beheld  the 
scene  yesterday.  He  sees  David  sling 
down  the  boaster  of  Gath,  and  in  the 
silence  of  the  two  armies  he  hears  Goliath 
fall  like  a  tower.  Professor  Blackie  has 
called  him  a  "  preaching  Homer."  After 
sermon  in  the  evening  you  feel  yourself 
a  better  man  ;  your  aspirations  are  quick- 
ened, your  desires  after  goodness  stimulat- 
ed, although  you  can  not,  on  examination, 
find  that  you  have  been  taught  any  thing, 
that  a  single  new  thought  hswbeen  received 
into  your  mind,  or  that  an  oppressive 
doubt  has  been  dissipated.  You  find  that 
no  local  change  has  been  wrought,  so  to 
speak;  but  that  the  general  health  has 
been  improved  as  by  a  change  of  air. 

With  all  his  fisime,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Dr.  Guthrie's  greatest  triumphs 


have  been  won  in  the  pulpit.  Perhaps  he 
is  greater  on  the  platform.  He  is  really 
worth  seeing  and  hearing  there.  He  rises 
and  begins  to  speak  in  an  uncertain  and 
listless  manner,  having  apparently  given 
the  subject  no  previous  consideration. 
The  tall  swaying  figure  seems  ill  at  ease ; 
the  words  pause  on  the  tongue.  He 
seems  to  feel  speech-making  a  very  difli- 
cult  business.  The  road  clears  however 
before  him,  getting  less  stony  every  step. 
Then  the  eyes  .kindle  in  the  shrewd 
swarthy  face  ;  a  telling  anecdote  is  intro- 
duced, and  the  audience  is  in  a  roar. 
When  he  gets  thoroughly  into  his  subject 
he  plays  with  it  like  a  kitten  with  a  ball 
of  worsted  ;  ho  turns  it  round  and  round, 
surveys  it  from  every  point  of  view,  flashes 
light  upon  it  from  the  oddest  corners.  He 
is  not  afraid  of  his  audience.  He  speaks 
as  imreservedly  to  a  crowded  hall,  as  he 
would  to  himself  in  his  study  at  homo 
with  the  door  shut.  He  lays  the  reins  on 
the  neck  of  his  humor,  and  away  it  carries 
him  to  a  triumphant  close,  through  many 
a  peal  of  laughter,  through  many  a  shout 
ot  delighted  applause.  He  speaks  nat- 
urally and  without  effort,  and  he  shows 
that  eloquence  is  as  native  to  his  thoughts 
as  lofty  bearing  to  princes  of  the  blood ; 
and  what  to  him  is  simple  kind-hearted- 
ness, is  to  his  audience  tne  fiAest  humor. 
He  only  thinks  of  ordinary  bread,  and  he 
feeds  the  multitude  on  manna.  Dr. 
Guthrie  is  eloquent  and  spirit-stirring  in 
the  pulpit ;  but  in  his  occasional  addresses 
he  is  equally  eloquent  and  spirit-stirring, 
and  displays  a  greater  variety  of  powers, 
for  his  fun  breaks  out  "forty  thousand 
strong ;"  his  genius  is  now  a  severe 
cherub,  and  now  a  rollicking  Puck.  In 
these  speeches  there  is  no  monotony,  no 
relentless  logical  method,  every  thing  is 
loose,  free,  and  unrestrained;  thought 
and  feeling,  pathos  and  comedy.  Scripture 
illustration  and  curious  anecdote,  chase 
one  another  over  their  surfaces  like  belts 
of  green  and  purple  over  a  fresh-blown 
sea. 

During  the  last  few  years  this  warm- 
hearted and  popular  clergyman  has  pub- 
lished three  volumes  of  sermons,  all  of 
which  have  been  well  received.  These 
have  carried  his  name  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land ;  they  have  diffused 
amongst  the  reading  public  much  stirring 
exhortation,  much  excellent  advice,  and 
much  touching  appeal ;  and  they  have,  it 
is  understood,  bemg  highly  profitable  to 
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AQthor  and  pnbliBher  —  the  Gospel  in 
Mse&iel,  being  labelled  "Twentieth  thou- 
sand," and  the  Sorrows  of  the  City, 
*'  Fifteenth  thousand  ;"  nothing  more  can 
be  added  to  the  list  of  their  merits.  They 
certainly  add  nothing  to  Dr.  Guthrie's 
reputation  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  Scotland 
(fenerally.  To  those  who  have  heard  the 
doctor  preach,  these  printed  discourses 
must  appear  stale,  flat,  and  unprofita- 
ble ;  their  present  effect  contrasting  with 
their  former  effect  when  published  by 
UiG  living  voice  pretty  much  as  a  glow- 
worm in  your  hand  by  daylight  contrasts 
with  his  last  evening's  splendor  in  the  1 
shadowy  grass.  The  discourses  should  be  j 
beard,  not  read.  They  are  of  a  kind  of 
composition  that  least  of  any  can  stand  ' 
the  ordeal  of  print.  They  are  Ossianic,  I 
rhapsodical.  In  listening  to  Dr.  Guthrie, 
a  metaphor  dazzles  you  and  it  is  gone ;  in  | 
his  booK  yoA  inspect  it,  it  is  pinned  down 
for  you  like  a  butterfly  on  a  card,  and  you  j 
can  critically  finger  it  and  pick  holes  in  it.  ! 
In  these  volumes  there  a  a  great  deal  of ' 
illustration  and  very  little  to  illustrate ;  a  ■ 
very  small  army  but  a  most  valorous  noise 
of  drums.  The  illustration  bears  the  same  j 
lelation  to  the  idea  illustrated  that  the 
lion  depicted  on  the  outside  of  the  mena- 1 
gerie,  a  man  beneath  his  royal  foot,  a  horse  ' 
flying  afar,  as  with  uplifted  head  and 
dishevelled  mane  ho  is  engaged  in  send- 
ing forth  his  tremendous  roar,  which , 
makes  every  creature  of  the  wilderness 
(]uake  with  fear,  bears  to  the  sleepy  and  , 
ignoble  brute  which,  when  you  enter,  you 
find  huddled  down  in  a  corner  of  his  cage, 
no  more  like  the  king  of  beasts  outside, 
vhivh  is  supposed  to  be  his  counterfeit 
presentment, "  than  I  to  Hercules."  These 
illastrations,  too,  are  seldom  quick  and  de- 
drive,  brief  as  lightning  yet  revealing  the  ' 
horizon — they  are  for  the  most  part  long  I 
and  rolled  out ;  the  author  has  evidently  | 
labored  upon  them,  and  you  begin  to  sus- 
pect that  the  illustration  docs  not  exist 
for  the  thought,  but  the  thought  for  the 
ilhiBtration — the  waiting-woman  does  not 
Krve  the  queen,  the  queen  is  a  mere 
appendage  of  the  waiting-woman.  This  is 
a  faall  which  may  escape  detection,  while  'i 
the  many-colored  discourse  flashes  past, 
hightened  as  the  whole  charm  is,  by  the 
fiucinatiou  of  voice  and  gesture  ;  but  in  a 
book,  read  quietly  and  with  attention,  ; 
where  you  can  return  on  a  senience,  the  , 
"murder  is  out."  There  are  few  readers 
vho  will  aot  be  puoed  with  the  want  of; 


proportion  in  the  following  passage ;  be- 
ing the  opening  ofhislast volume,  Christ 

and  the  Inheritance  of  the  Saintx  : 

"  One  thing  is  often  set  against  another  in  th« 
experience  of  the  Christian ;  and  also  in  the 
everyday  procedure  of  the  proTidence  of  God. 
So  fared  it  with  Jacob  that  night  he  slept  in 
Bethel.  A  stone  was  his  pillow,  and  the  cold, 
hard  ground  his  bed  :  yet,  while  sleep  sealed  bis 
eyelids,  he  had  God  himseir  to  guard  his  low- 
laid  bead,  and  dreams  such  as  seldom  bless  a 
couch  of  down.  A  ladder  rose  before  him  in 
the  vision  of  the  night  It  rested  on  earth,  and 
reached  to  the  stars.  And  forminga  highway  for 
a  multitude  of  angels,  who  ascended  and  de- 
scended in  two  dazzling  streams  of  light,  it 
stood  there  the  bright  sign  of  a  redemption 
which  has  restored  the  intercourse  hetn-een 
earth  and  heaven,  and  opened  a  path  for  our  re- 
turn to  God. 

"Now,  the  schcmoof  salvation,  of  which  that 
ladder  was  a  glorious  emblem,  may  be  traversed 
in  either  of  these  two  ways.  In  studying  it, 
we  may  descend  by  the  Eteps  that  lead  from 
the  cause  to  the  consummation,  or,  taking  the 
opposite  course,  we  may  rise  from  the  consum- 
mation to  the  cause.  So — as  a  matter  some- 
times of  taste,  sometimes  of  judfrment — men  do 
in  other  departments  of  study.  The  geographer, 
for  example,  may  follow  a  river,  from  the  lone 
mountain-tops  where  its  waters  spring,  down 
into  the  glen,  into  which,  eager  to  leave  sterility 
behind,  it  leaps  with  a  joyous  bound  ;  and  from 
thence,  after  resting  a  while  in  black,  deep, 
swirling  pool,  resumes  its  way,  hero  spreading 
itself  out  in  glossy  lake,  or  there  winding  like  a 
silver  serpent  through  flowery  meadows  ;  until, 
forcing  a  passage  through  some  rocky  gorge,  it 
sweeps  out  into  the  plain,  to  pursue,  'mid  shady 
woods  and  by  lordly  tower,  Uirough  com-flelda, 
by  smiling  villages  and  busy  towns,  a  course 
that,  like  the  life  of  man,  grows  calmer  as  it 
nears  its  end.  Or,  starting  up  from  the  sea- 
beach,  he  may  trace  the  river  upwards ;  till, 
passing  town  and  church,  tower  and  mill,  scat- 
tered hamlet  and  soiitary  shephord's  cot,  in 
some  mossy  well,  where  the  wild  deer  drink,  or 
mountain  rock  beneath  the  eagle's  nest,  be  finds 
the  place  of  its  birth.  The  botanist,  too,  who 
describes  a  tree,  may  begin  with  its  fruit ;  and 
from  this,  whether  husky  shell,  or  rugged  cone, 
or  clustering  berry,  he  may  pass  to  the  flower; 
from  that  to  the  buds ;  from  those  to  the 
branches  ;  from  the  branches  to  the  stem  ;  and 
from  the  stem  into  the  ground,  whore  ho  lays 
bare  the  widc-sprend  roots,  on  which — as  states 
depend  upon  the  humbler  classes  for  power, 
wealth,  and  worth— the  tree  depends  both  for 
nourishment  and  support.  Or,  reversing  the 
plan,  with  equal  justice  to  his  subject,  and  ad- 
vantage to  his  pupils,  he  may  begin  at  the  root 
and  end  with  tiie  fruit." 

The  reader  will  notice  here  with  what 
)  an  amount  of  illustration  the  thought,  no- 
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wise  a  new  or  important  one,  has  been 
honored ;  and  it  is  significant  of  Dr. 
Guthrie's  proclivity  to  this  kind  of  illus- 
trative weakness,  that  after  tracing  the 
various  points  and  stages  in  the  march  of 
a  river  from  mountain  source  to  salt  sea, 
he,  traveling  from  sea  to  source,  is  at  the 
trouble  to  point  them  all  out  again,  and 
so  on  one  page  we  behold  two  long-drawn 
files  of  epithets,  like  strings  of  camels  in 
the  desert,  identical  in  appearance,  one 
holding  straight  for  the  east,  and  the 
other  lor  the  setting  sun. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  two  masters 
of  pulpit  eloquence,  at  present  in  Scotland, 
should  stand  apart,  wide  as  the  poles,  so 
far  as  mode  of  thought  and  expression  are 
concerned.  You  shut  Dr.  Guthrie's  vol- 
ume and  open  Mr.  Caird's,  and  you  find 
yourself  in  a  different  intellectual  climate, 
where  different  birds  fly  and  sing,  and 
where  flowers  of  another  hue  ana  odor 
bloom.  Dr.  Guthrie  paints  a  mile-long 
panorama,  which,  slowly  moving  to 
solemn  music,  unrolls  its  glory  of  moun- 
tain forest  and  flashing  cascade.  Mr. 
Caird  paints  cabinet  pictures ;  he  leaves 
the  "  cold  and  splendor  of  the  hills,"  for 
the  softer  graces  of  fat  pasture-lands  and 
the  round  of  pastoral  duties ;  his  pencil 
has  great  delicacy  and  touch,  and  if  the 
full  effect  does  not  startle  or  surprise,  it 
soothes  and  satisfies.  Dr.  Guthrie  garbs 
his  ideas  in  foreign  costume.  In  his  sen- 
tences, instead  ot  the  music  of  the  pasto- 
ral pipe,  you  hear  the  clash  of  the  cymbals 
or  the  clangor  of  the  Alpine  horn.  Mr. 
Caird's  thoughts  wear  the  ornament  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit ;  they  are  untravel- 
ed,  they  hear  the  tumult  and  are  still  in 
an  "  English  home  of  ancient  peace."  In 
a  word.  Dr.  Guthrie  is  a  bola,  lavish  ge- 
nius, impatient  of  rule  or  restraint.  Mr. 
Caird  is  thoughtful,  chaste,  correct.  In 
the  mind  of  the  latter  there  is,  perhaps, 
a  certain  timidity,  a  kind  of  watchfulness 
and  self  consciousness,  which  hinder  the 
full  growth  and  expansion  of  his  powers. 
His  book  reminds  one  of  a  budding  tree 
in  Blarch,  the  "glad  green"  stands  on 
the  black  boughs  in  timid  buds  as  if  afraid 
of  frosts  and  snows,  and  it  will  take  many 
a  sunny  noon  to  woo  them  forth.  Dr. 
Guthrie  has  rushed  out  into  exuberant 
foliage,  a  foliage  so  dense  and  thick  that 
every  branch  is  lost ;  and  not  only  that, 
but  autumn  has  come  and  painted  the 
forest  monarch  in  his  thousand  colors. 

What  we  have  written  has  been  sug- 


gested by  the  fear  that  the  extraordioary 
fascinations  of  Dr.  Guthrie's  style  of  illus- 
tration, and  his  great  and  deserved  popu- 
larity,  are  likely  to  dazzle  and  mislead 
some    of  our  younger    preachers.    We 
were  anxious  to  remind  those  who  have 
been  intoxicated  by  their  admiration  of 
his  splendid  excellences,  that  he  has  faults 
almost  as  great,  though  perhaps  scarcely 
less  splendid,  which  must  seriously  dimin- 
ish his  real  power.    The  boundless  exu- 
berance of  imagery,  in  which  very  oft^n 
the  thought  is  wholly  lost,  the  frequent 
disparity  between  the  poverty  of  the  ideas 
and  the  regal  magnificence  of  the  robes 
in  which  they  are  arrayed,  are  not  the 
only  blemishes  which   strike  us.     Very 
often  there  is  no  real  and  deep  analogy 
■  between  the  illustration  and  the  principle 
it  is  intended  to  illustrate.    The  resem- 
blance is  merely  superficial  or  accidental ; 
and  not   unfrequently,  especially  in  the 
last  volume,  the  illustrations  awaken  emo- 
tions which  are  singularly  out  of  harmony 
with  the  emotions  appropriate  to  the  sub- 
ject.    During  the  Indian  rebellion  Dr. 
Guthrie  could  not  forget  on  the  Sunday 
— ^who  indeed  could  ? — the  tales  of  hero- 
ism and  of  horror  he  had  been  reading  in 
the  week ;  but  the  constant  recurrence  of 
allusions  to  the  diabolical  atrocities  of  our 
foes,  the  courage  and  glory  of  our  country- 
men and  countrywomen,  produces  an  ex- 
citement too  violent,  and  quite  incongru- 
ous with  the  lofty  topics  about  which  our 
hearts  ought  to  be  occupied.    The  con- 
fusion of  the  battle-field,  the  terrors  of  the 
siege,  the  roar  of  cannon,  the  rattle  of 
musketry,  are  unfavorable   to  profoimd 
and  devout  thinking.    When  the  tumultu- 
ous illustration  comes  to  a  close,  we  find 
ourselves  indisposed  to  return  to  the  divine 
thoughts  from  which  it  has  diverted  us. 
As  a  sufiScient  set-off  against   all  we 
have  been  constrained  to  say  in  disparage- 
ment of  Dr.  Guthrie's  discourses,  we  may 
note  their  abounding   life.     Thaty  after 
all,  is  the  great  thing.    In  this  book  you 
come  in  contact  with  a  living,  genial  soul 
— the  spirit  that  moves  and  breathes  in 
these  pages,  is  one  "finely-touched"  to 
hear  "  the  low,  sad  music  of  humanity," 
a  spirit  ready  to  pity  the  afliicted,  to  com- 
fort those  who  have  no   comforter ;  here 
is  charity,   brotherly   kindness,  love    of 
souls.    And  the  exuberance  of  metaphor 
which  we  have  felt  in  some  measure  com- 
pelled to  condemn,  is  but  the  overflow  of 
the  same  fresh  strong  ebullient  spirit ;  the 
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warm  colors   that    glow   upon  his  page  into  a  tomb,  and  each  living  man  into  a  mum- 

are  but  counterparts  of  the  warm  feelings  ™i®<l  corpse,  they  sat  motionless — the  king  on 

that  glow  within  his  heart :  the  charity  ^^^  weary  throne,  the  peasant  in  the  field,  the 

that    urged   the   "plea    for    the  ragged  weaver  at  his  loom  the  prisoner  m  his  dungeon. 

^  I.     1    M  *.i.«4.           >3    •*    ir  •            J  J     J  As  m  the  story  of  some  old  romance,  where  a 

whools,"  that  spends  Itself  m  good  deeds  ^old  knight,   going  in  quest  of   adVentures, 

in  the  abodes  of  poverty  and  by  the  beds  sounds  his  horn  at  the  castle-gate,  and,  getting 

of  the  dying,  IS  closely  connected  with  the  no  response,  enters  to  find  the  king,  courtiers, 

imaginative  emotion  that  preserves  in  his  servants,  horses,  all  turned  into  stone — they  sat, 

mind  the  scarlet  of  the  sunset,  the  silence  spell-bound,  where  the  darkness  seized  them. 

of  the  moor  with  its  circle  of  Druid  stone,  *They  saw  not  one  another,  neither  rose  any 

and  the  great  sea-billows  breaking  on  the  from  his  place  for  three  days.; 

scooped  and   hollowed    northern   shore.  "Butifwewoud  see  spiritual  darkness  re - 

^^v\*^         ,    .  "^"""^^     livxu  iv-iix    ouv/xc.  presented  on  a  scale  m  any  degree  commensu- 

Cnticism  shrinks  ashamed   from  such  a  J^te  with  the  multitude  of  its  victims,  and  with 

man.     Heat  the  critical  furnace  ever  so  its  destructive  power,  let  us  turn  to  the  host  of 

hot^  his  works    will    remain    uninjured,  Midian.     The  memorable  night  has  come  when, 

without  the  smell  of  fire  upon  them  ;  for  animated  by  a  divine  courage,  Gideon  leads  his 

Dr.  Guthrie  appeals  to  another  public  from  three  hundred  to  the  bold  assault.    Silently  he 

that  which  is  heard  in  newspapers  and  re-  P^^"^  *^e™  ^^^^^  ^^^  enemy^s  lines,  waiting 

views,  he  conforms  to  other   laws  than  till  song  and  revel  have  died  away,  and  that 

*u           c  u  ^«     -^  *u  ♦•  mighty  host  lies  buried  in   stillest  slumbers. 

those  of  human  ^sthetics.  Thin,  one  trumpet  blows  loud  and  clear,  start- 

We  have  ^eady  noticed  the  vividness  Ung  the  wary  sentinel  on  his  round.     He  stops, 

with  which  Dr.    Guthrie  conceives  and  he  listens ;  and,  ere  its  last  echoes  have  ceased, 

presents  to  the  reader  passages  of  Scrip-  the  whole  air  is  torn  with  battle-notes.    Out  of 

tare  history  with  which  we  are  most  m-  the  darkness,  trumpet  replies  to  trumpet,  and 

miliar.     Here  are  two  illustrations  of  his  the  blast  of  three  hundred,  blown  loud  and  long, 

power;  and  as  our  readers  gaze  on  the  wakens  the  deepest  sleeper—filling  the  ew-  of 

^»;^»a\^i,:»T>  ♦k^  ^oo.;..:^..  !.««  ««n«;i  «^  night  with  a  dreadful  din,  and  the  hearts  of  the 

visions  which  the  magician  has  called  up,  ^^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^      ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^     ^^^  ^^ 

we  fear  that  all  our  sober  cnUcism  wiU  be  ^^  ^sk  what  mean,  whence  come,  these  sounds, 

forgotten  :  a  sight  as  strange  blazes  up  through  the  murky 

night  Three  hundred  torch-fires  pierce  the 
**  Ancient  Egypt,  however,  supplies  perhaps  gloom,  and  advance  in  flaming  circle  on  the 
the  best  Illustration  of  the  connection  which  panic-stricken  camp.  Suddenly  extinguished, 
subsists  between  a  state  of  darkness  and  a  state  once  more  all  is  dark.  Then— as  if  the  dust  of 
of  indolence.  God  said  to  Moses :  *  Stretch  out  the  whirlwind,  or  the  sands  of  the  desert,  or 
thine  hand  toward  heaven,  that  there  may  be  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  had  turned  into  armed 
darkness  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  even  darkness  men,  ready  to  burst  on  that  uncircumcised  host 
which  may  b'  '*  U.  And  Moses  stretched  forth  — in  front,  on  their  rear,  on  either  flank,  rings 
his  hand  towu^  *t  K«  avt  .1  •  and  there  was  a  thick  the  Hebrews*  battle-cry :  *  The  sword  of  the 
darkness  in  a!!  r!..-  »:n<!  t>f  Es^ypt  three  days.*  Lord  and  of  Gideon!'  For  dear  life  the Midian- 
And  how  passed  ti ..  <M  ti.a-  of  da'*!  '  They  itcs  draw.  Mistaking  fiiend  for  foe,  they  bury 
neither  bought  nor  solu ,  'k;  nciil>.  nan  led  their  swords  in  each  other's  bosoms.  Wild 
nor  buried;  they  neither  rocL  ■'  ■  •  !'•  Kur  with  terror,  stricken  mad  with  pain,  each  man 
embalmed  a  corpse.  No  hammer  .::'«;:  i-«.  "' '/-os  I  ^♦^llow  by  the  beard,  giving  and  re- 
merry  wheel  went  round;  no  fire  burned  at  t!.*  ••<.»:.        ••'•    rounds.     And  so,  not  by  the 


brick-kiln  ;  no  woman  sang  *  behind  the  mill ;' 
no  busy  tread  sounded  on  the  pavement,  nor 
cheerful  dash  of  oar  upon  the  water.  An  aw- 
iiil  silence  reigned  throughout  the  land.  As  if 
every  house  had  been  in  a  moment  changed 


alUl^  M  <  '■  :.  "  '  iiii  %  IS  by  the  hand  of  the 
darkness,  wa^  skjli  .i:'>'iitoti  nul  bravery  de- 
feated, and  that  tii'^uty  :irn:.  r«Hitt'd  and  clain. 
Such  is  the  power  of  uarki-o&s!  i\t  Hchat  lo 
that  dying  host  to  one  lost  sold  r'       ' 
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MADAME      DU      BARRY.* 


M.  Capefigue,  the  legitimist,  and  au- 
thor of  a  graceful  apology  of  Madaine  the 
Marquise  de  Pompadour,  has  added  to 
his  literary,  if  not  his  philosophical  laurels, 
by  penning  the  memoirs  of  the  less  gifted, 
less  artistic,  and  less'  tasteful,  but  still 
beautiful,  joyous,  kindly-hearted,  clever, 
and  fascinating  Du  Barry.  M.  Capefigue 
wishes  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that, 
in  taking  up  subjects  of  so  delicate  a  cha- 
racter, it  must  not  for  one  moment  be 
supposed  that  it  is  from  any  desire  on  his 
part  to  vindicate  the  reputation  of  the 
king's  favowtes.  These  evil  manners, 
these  derelictions  of  family  duty  have 
been  justly  chastised  by  the  French  Revo- 
lution :  the  errors  of  the  flesh  have  been 
expiated  by  blood.  But  the  influence  ex- 
ercised by  these  ladies  on  political  events, 
on  arts,  letters,  and  the  social  movement 
of  the  eighteenth  century  remain  not  the 
less  worthy  of  study — not  the  less  inter- 
esting to  be  appreciated  in  their  true 
light. 

Mario- Jeanne  de  Vaubernier,  afterwards 
Madame  Du  Barry,  was  the  daughter  of 
a  poor  but  honorable  couple  dwelling  in 
Lorraine,  a  district  which  had  only  been 
annexed  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Vi- 
enna of  1756.  So  straitened  were  her 
parents'  circumstances,  that  the.iieath  of 
ner  father,  who  was  employed  under  the 
Farmer-General,  wb^n  she  was  only  eight 
years  of  aj^Oy'dbliged  the  mother  to  seek 
refi^  in  I^aris,  where  she  took  lodgings 
'In  the  Rue  des  Lions-Saint-Paul,  not  mr 
from  the  convent  of  the  Picpus.  They 
had  a  fi-iend  in  the  metropolis  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Farmer-General,  M.  Billard  de 
Monceaux,  who  had  stood  sponsor  to 
Marie-Jeanne,  and  he  placed  his  god- 
daughter in  the  convent  of  Saint- Aure, 
whilst  a  situation  was  found  for  the 
mother,  Madame  de  Vaubernier,  in  the 
house  of  Madame    de  Renage.      Marie- 

*  Madame  la  Comtesse  du  Barry.  Par  M.  Capo- 
figae.    Paris:  Amyot 


Jeanne,  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  al- 
ready a  lively,  joyous,  captivating  child, 
coquette  in  her  dress,  and  proud  of  her 
long  light  hair,  that  fell  down  to  her  feet, 
of  her  eyes  so  neatly  cloven  beneath  pen- 
ciled brows,  and  of  the  perfect  oval  of 
her  figure. 

Her  prospects  were,  however,  humble 
at  first.  On  leaving  the  convent  she  waa 
apprenticed  to  a  milliner,  Madame  Labille, 
of  the  Rue  Saint-Honore  under  the  name 
of  Langon,  for  it  was  thought  ^to  be  de- 
rogatory to  a  Vaubernier  to  be  in  bud- 
ness.  Her  uncle,  an  ecclesiastic  known  as 
Father  Lange,  and  who  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  spiritual  director  to 
Madame  de  la  Garde,  ("une  veuve  de 
haute  finance,"  as  Capefigue  amusingly 
designates  a  wealthy  widow,)  came  to 
Mademoiselle  Langon's  rescue,  and  got  her 
aftier  her  three  years'  apprenticeship  had 
expired,  a  situation  as  demoiselle  de  com- 
pagnie  in  the  house  of  the  abovemen- 
tioned  opulent  lady.  Unfortunately,  Ma- 
rie-Jeanne was  so  fair  and  so  clever  that 
she  won  the  hearts  of  both  the  sons  of 
Madame  de  la  Garde,  and  the  ^^  spiritual 
director"  was  obliged  to  remove  ner  un- 
der the  charge  of  the  ladies  De  la  Verriere, 
who  received  a  great  deal  of  company  at 
their  Hotel  du  Koule,  now  the  park  of 
Monceaux. 

Among  the  frequenters  at  the  said  hotel 
was  one  Jean  de  Ceres,  Comte  du  Barry, 
the  eldest  son  of  an  old  family  said  to  be 
of  Scottish  origin,  and  descended  from 
the  Barri-mores,  the  younger  branch  of 
the  Stuarts.  His  escutcheon  and  his 
motto,  or  cri  d'armcs,  "Bouttez  enavant," 
had  been  given  to  him  by  Charles  VIL, 
who  had  taken  a  company  of  Scotchmen 
(since  incorporated  with  the  guards)  into 
his  service.  That  most  amusing  cnroni- 
cler,  Alexandre  Dumas,  Senior,  has  taken 
advantage  of  this  traditional  descent  of 
the  Barrys  to  declare  that  Richelieu  pre- 
sented the  portrait  of  Charles  L,  by  V  an- 
dyck,  to  Madame  du  Barry,  because  aa 
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ancestor  of  her  husband's,  one  Barry,  a 
page,  holds  the  horse,  but  in  reality  as  a 
hint  to  the  king  that  he  must  either  break 
with  his  parliament  or  go  like  the  Stuart 
to  the  scaffold.  The  same  cruel  Alexan- 
der says,  apropos  of  Jeanne-Marie  : 

"  M.  de  Richelieu  invented  Madame  du 
Barry  (it  is  only  Capefigue,  the  legitimist, 
who  writes  I}u  Barry,)  a  young  and 
pretty  *  coquine'  of  sufficient  mediocrity 
not  to  obtain  any  personal  influence,  and 
yet  clever  enough  to  assist  others  in  ac- 
quiring it. 

"  MM.  d'Aiguillon  and  de  Richelieu  did 
the  honor  to  the  little  '  grisette'  of  being 
her  lovers  in  the  first  place ;  they  then 
married  her  to  a  poor  gentleman  who  lent 
her  his  name ;  and  she  was  then  after- 
wards made  a  present  of  to  Louis  XV." 

Chroniclers  as  little  scrupulous  as  M. 
Alexandre  Dumas,  Senior,  have  associated 
the  first  intrigues  in  the  life  of  Jeanne- 
Marie  with  the  period  of  her  apprentice- 
ship in  millinery ;  there  certainly  are  three 
long  years  to  account  for.  Others  have 
made  her  the  mistress  of  Comte  de  Ceres, 
th«  eldest  of  the  Du  Barrys,  before  she 
wedded  the  youngest,  Comte  Guillaurae 
du  Barry,  on  the  first  of  October,  1768. 
M.  Capefigue  gets  over  these  disagreeable 
precedents  of  early  youth  by  strictly  con- 
fining himself  to  that  which  is  document- 
ary or  can  be  proved  in  evidence.  Who, 
he  inquires,  opened  the  book  of  the  first 
loves  of  the  young  workwoman — of  the 
grisettej  as  she  was  after  enviously  desig- 
nated at  court — to  the  scandalizing  pam- 
phleteers of  London  and  Holland  ?  And 
as  to  the  presumed  liaison  with  Count 
Ceres,  he  dismisses  it  with  utter  contempt, 
as  one  of  those  base  calumnies  to  which 
all  women  suddenly  raised  to  a  great  po- 
sition are  subjected.  Yet  does  he  after- 
wards himself  speak  of  the  younger 
brother  being  in  his  turn  smitten  with  the 
charms  of  the  captivating  Marie-Jeanne, 
just  as  had  been  the  case  with  the  brothers 
La  Garde,  thereby  admitting,  at  all  events, 
that  there  was  some  foundation  for  the 
scandal. 

Nor  does  M.  Capefigue  attempt  to  deny 
that  the  King  had  seen  Marie-Jeanne  be- 
fore her  marriage.  Madame  de  Vauber- 
nier  had  been  associated  by  Marshal  de 
Belle  Isle,  a  protector  of  that  good  lady's, 
in  certain  army  contracts,  the  benefices 
of  which  she  had  to  apply  for  at  Versailles 
Marie-Jeanne,  young,  pretty,  graceful,  and 
lively,  had  been  spoken  of  at  the  suppers 


of  Marly,  La  Muette,  and  Choisy.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  luxurious  old 
monarch  did  not  ask  to  see  and  did  not 
see  the  young  person  who  was  the  admir- 
ation of  all.  But  M.  Capefigue  will  not 
allow  that  Guillaume  du  Barry  wedded  a 
courtesan  in  order  to  give  his  name  to 
the  King's  mistress.  Yet  certain  it  is, 
amidst  all  this  contradictory  scandal,  that 
Marie-Jeanne  had  not  been  wedded  three 
months  before,  to  use  Capetigue's  own 
words,  "  la  conUesse  nc  vint  habiter  se- 
cr^tement  les  communs  de  Versailles." 

Louis  XV.  had  returned  for  a  brief  time 
after  the  death  of  Madame  de  Pompadour 
into  the  bosom  of  his  family.  But  even 
if  his  own  habits  had  permitted  him  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  an  honorable  do- 
mesticity for  any  length  of  time,  the  in- 
trigues of  courtiers  would  not  have  per- 
mitted it.  Each  party  sought  to  give  a 
new  mistress  to  the  King,  in  order  by  that 
means  to  hold  the  reins  of  power.  The 
Duke  of  Choiscul  fixed  his  eyes  on  his 
sister,  the  Duchess  of  Grammont.  She 
was  still  handsome,  but  intellectual  and 
haughty — the  very  spirit  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedists feminized — the  last  person  for  the 
worn-out  Louis,  who  wanted,  above  all 
things,  "  delassement,"  not  philosophy, 
however  charmingly  dressed  up. 

De  Choiseul's  enemies,  Richelieu  and 
D'Aiguillon,  found  something  more  tempt- 
ing than  the  beautiful  and  ennobled  ])hi- 
losopher  Madame  de  Grammont.  The 
reputation  of  Marie-Jeanne,  let  M.  Cape- 
figue say  what  he  will,  had  spread  to  the 
furthest  extremities  of  France  before  Oc- 
tober, 1768.  He  himself  gives  the  text 
of  that  licentious  ballad,  entitled  "  La 
Bourbonnaise,"  which  was  sung  from  the 
Pont-Neuf  to  the  remotest  provinces,  and 
which  M.  de  Choiseul  himself  condescend- 
ed to  answer  in  the  light  verse  which  was 
acceptable  in  those  pagan  days,  and  in 
which  he  attempted  to  prove  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  fair  and  famous  "Bour- 
bonnaise." 

M.  do  Choiseul  was  wrong,  however. 
Madame  du  Barry  was  destined  to  be- 
come the  center  of  a  powerful  political 
movement.  The  hostility  of  the  two  par- 
ties into  which  France  was  at  that  time 
divided — the  parliamentary  and  Jansenist, 
conciliated  by  De  Choiseul ;  and  the  abso- 
lutist and  Jesuitical,  upheld  by  De  Riche- 
lieu— came  to  a  collision  in  the  person  of 
a  king's  mistress.  M.  de  Choiseul  was,  as 
we  have  before  seen,  if  not  the  nominee  of 
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Madame  de  Pompadour,  the  representa- 
tive of  that  enlightened  lady's  political 
tendencies.  The  King  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, all  for  royal  prerogatives.  The 
new  favorite  was  as  hostile  to  liberality  in 
parliament  or  church  as  was  the  King  him- 
self, and  she  became,  from  the  moment  of 
her  elevation — if  not,  as  seems  more  likely 
the  case  before  she  was  introduced  to  the 
monarch — the  pivot  upon  which  the  roy- 
alist party  was  prepared  to  work  its  way 
into  power. 

M.  deChoiseul  had  recourse  to  lampoons 
and  satires  to  displace  the  enemy,  and 
these  failing,  he  did  not  even  reject  the 
more  odious  weapons  of  scandal  and 
calumny.  He  was  aided  and  abetted  in 
this  paper-wai-fare  by  the  wits  of  the  day, 
including  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen. 
Voltaire,  however,  carried  the  pahn  by 
his  "Roi  Petaud,"  penned  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  M.  de  Choiseul : 

"  H  vous  souvient  encor  de  cette  tour  de  Nesles, 
Mintiville,  Lymail,  Rouxchatcau,  Pampodour; 
(Vintimllley)  {Maillt/y)  {ChSiteauroux^)  {Pom- 
padour ;) 
Dans  la  foule  enfin  de  peut-6tre  cent  belles, 
QuMl  honora  de  son  amour, 
Pour  distinguer  cello  qu^^  la  cour 
On  soutenait  n'avoir  jamais,  et^  cruelle. 
La  bonne  pate  de  femelle, 
Combicn  dUieureux  fit-elle  dans  ses  bras ! 
Qui  dans  Paris  ne  connut  ses  appas  ? 
Du  laquais  au    marquis,  chacun  se    souvient 
d'elle/' 

M.  Capofigue,  however,  doubts  the 
authenticity  of  the  supposed  authorship. 
He  says  that  he  can  not  discover  in  the 
verses  either  the  wit  or  the  airy  readiness 
and  smartness  of  Voltaire. 

When  Louis  XV.  took  Madame  du 
Barry  in  affection,  he  also  took  a  whole 
family  under  his  august  protection.  Comte 
Jean  du  Barry,  the  eldest  of  the  family, 
was  a  clever,  shrewd,  worldly  man.  He 
got  his  son  Adolphe  nominated  as  page, 
and  his  two  daughters,  Isabelle  and 
Fran^oise,  attached  to  the  person  of  Ma- 
dame du  Barry.  It  is  evident  that  no 
scruples  wore  allowed  to  interfere  in  seek- 
ing to  place  out  his  family.  As  to  Guil- 
laume  da  Barry,  the  husband  of  the  fa- 
vorite, he  withdrew  to  Toulouse,  and, 
like  M.  d'Etioles,  the  husband  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  all  he  sought  for  was  ob- 
scurity. The  younger  brother,  Comte 
d'Hargicourt,  inhabited  the  "hotel"  of 
Comte  Jean  du  Barry.  The  docile  King 
was  soon  taught  to  take  the  greatest  in* 


terest  in  the  welfare  of  this  family  grouped 
around  the  fortunes  of  Madame  du  Barry. 

The  difficulty  was  to  present  the  new 
favorite  at  court.  Louis  had  had  so  many 
presented,  and  now  the  last,  albeit  a 
Venus  Aphrodite  sprung  from  the  foam 
of  the  ocean,  as  the  graceful  lyrbts  who 
wrote  in  her  favor  expressed  it,  was,  from 
that  very  fact,  unpresentable  at  that  bril- 
liant and  aristocratic  court.  It  required, 
in  the  first  place,  proofs  of  five  degrees  of 
nobility.  Comte  Jean  was  the  man  to 
find  them.  They  were  in  the  archives  of 
North  Britain — ^the  Barrys  were  archers 
to  the  Black  Prince  !  This  difficulty  over, 
another  presented  itself.  This  was  to  find 
a  chaperon.  The  Countess  de  Beam  was 
induced  to  act  for  a  consideration.  But 
eveu  then  Louis  XY.  hesitated  at  expos- 
ing his  "  petites  faiblesses"  before  the 
whole  court.  Politics  did  what  perhaps 
love  might  have  hesitated  io  accompliso. 
Richelieu's  party  were  determined  to 
overthrow  Choiseul's:  they  represented 
Madame  du  Barry  at  court  as  the  great 
enemy  to  the  parliamentarians  and  philo- 
sophers, and  thus  paved  the  way  to  4ier 
fiivorable  reception,  whilst  they  under- 
mined the  power  of  the  existing  ministry. 

The  presentation  took  place  on  the 
twenty-first  August,  1770.  The  Choiseul 
party  defeated,  still  anticipated  a  triumph 
in  the  awkwardness  of  the  fair  Bourbon- 
naise,  "  la  servante  de  Blaise,"  but  they 
were  destined  to  be  disappointed.  Ma- 
dame du  Barry  was  exquisite  in  youth, 
beauty,  and  dress.  Never  did  more  bril- 
liant beauty  present  itself  wdth  greater 
grace  and  dignity. 

*'  The  King  had  sent  her  a  magnificent  set  of 
diamonds :  nothing  could  have  better  suited  the 
Countess  than  these  diamonds  on  the  neck  and 
hair  falling  down  like  fairy  cascades  on  her 
shoulders.  The  eighteenth  century  had  exqui- 
site taste  in  dress.  The  Comtesse  du  Barry  had 
forgotten  nothing:  she  wore  a  dress  of  blue 
damask  with  silver  plates,  dotted  with  roseate 
ribbons  and  emerald  knots  ;  her  beautiful  light 
hair  loose,  powdered  with  gold  and  brilliants ; 
her  long  black  eyelashes  arched  over  eyes  cut 
like  almonds,  and  her  incomparable  eyelids, 
made  her  the  most  beautiful  among  all  the  beau- 
ties. There  was  in  the  Comtesse  du  Barry  a 
mixture  of  the  young  girl  and  of  the  lady  of  the 
court,  a  reminiscence  of  the  easy,  coquettish 
dress  of  a  Parisian  superadded  to  the  elegance 
of  the  imposing  forms  and  pomps  of  a  salon  of 
Versailles." 

The  King  was  delighted.  Ho  raised  up 
the  Countess,  who,  as  was  customary,  had 
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knelt  on  her  presentation,  and  proclaimed 
his  admiration  in  ]oud  terms.  Mesdames, 
the  daughters  of  the  King,  carried  away 
hy  enthusiasm  or  trained  hy  the  opposi- 
tion, received  her  most  graciously,  em- 
hracing  her  with  effusion,  a  condescension 
which  the  favorite  met  with  respect  min- 
gled with  dignity.  So  perfect  a  success 
completely  changed  the  situation :  the 
King  was  enabled  to  give  public  demon- 
stration of  his  affections,  and  the  courtiers 
had  to  bow  to  the  favors  of  a  new  sove- 
reign. 

The  success  of  Madame  du  Barry  was 
the  triumph  not  only  of  a  favorite  but  of 
a  political  party.  The  resolution  was  at 
once  adopted  to  annul  the  decrees  of 
parliament  against  the  Due  d'Aiguillon  by 
a  royal  coup  d^etat,  Richelieu,  the  Prince 
of  Sonbise,  and  the  Chancellor  Maupeou 
(a  man  who  was  originally  brought  for- 
ward by  De  Choiseul  himself,  but  who 
went  over  to  the  ultra-royalist  party,  and 
whose  tergiversation  is  therefore  extolted 
hy  M.  Cape6gue  as  an  act  of  profound 
political  wisdom)  were,  with  D'Aiguillon, 
the  moving  springs,  but,  Madame  du 
Barry  was  intrusted  with  the  arduous 
pait,  in  which  she  never  failed,  of  direct- 
ing the  King's  judgment  and  upholding 
his  resolutions  by  those  lively,  clever, 
laughter-loving  manners  which  were  her 

freat  characteristic,  and  by  which  she 
eld  her  power  to  the  last. 
Madame  du  Barry  was  not,  however, 
without  her  fears  that  the  coup  d'^etat  of 
the  third  of  September  might  be  followed 
by  some  accident,  and  consequently  the 
King's  safe  return  from  parliament  was 
feted  in  her  saloons  as  a  grand  occasions. 
As  to  Louis  XV.,  he  was  as  pleased  and 
as  proud  of  what  he  had  done  as  if  his 
courage  had  emanated  from  himself.  The 
only  chance  that  remained  for  M.  de 
Choiseul  was  the  marriage  that  he  was 
at  that  very  moment  bringing  about  be- 
tween the  Dauphin  and  Marie  Antoinette. 
We  have  seen,  in  our  account  of  the  ad- 
mirable memoirs  of  that  unfortunate  lady 
by  the  brothers  De  Goncourt,  how  for  a 
time  the  amiable  young  Austrian  Prin- 
cess brought  back  Louis  XV.  to  better 
sentiments  as  to  what  was  due  to  his  posi- 
tion, to  himself,  and  to  his  family,  but 
how  all  failed  before  the  playful,  captiva- 
ting, seductive  charms  of  the  voluptuous 
Du  Barry ;  how  ably  she  fought  for  M.  de 
Choiseul,  whose  liberal  and  conciliating 
policy  she  ever  af^roved  of,  and  to  whom 


she  was  ever  grateful  for  the  happiness 
(alas  I  it  was  but  small)  she  enjoyed  in 
the  husband  he  had  obtained  for  her,  but 
how  signally  she  was  defeated  by  Madame 
du  Barry  and  the  party  she  upheld,  and 
who  were  at  that  epoch  hurrying  royalty 
with  such  fatal  rapidity  down  the  incline 
of  revolution.  All  this  is  much  better 
told  by  the  De  Goncourts  than  by 
Capcfigue,  but  the  latter  is  far  happier  in 
his  delineations  of  the  intimate  life  of 
court  under  the  later  Bourbons  than  per- 
haps any  of  his  coteniporaries.  On  the 
delicate  subject  of  the  oft-discussed  and 
inconsiderate  introduction  of  Marie  An- 
toinette to  Madame  du  Barry,  and  which 
has  been  so  justly  animadverted  upon,  M. 
Capefigue  says  that  Marie  Antoinette  had 
been  especially  instructed  to  "  manager 
les  affections  du  Roi  de  France." 

"The  moment  the  Archduchess  trod  on  the  soil 
of  France  it  became  a  question  of  ceremonial. 
Louis  XV.,  a  perfect  gentleman,  consented,  at 
the  request  of  the  Duke  of  Choiseul,  to  repair 
to  Compiegne  for  two  days,  in  order  to  meet 
the  Dauphin  ess  at  that  place.  The  Comtesse 
du  Barry  accordingly  addressed  to  him  a  few 
remarks  in  the  name  of  the  council  (Richelieu, 
Soubise,.  D^Aiguillon,  and  Maupeou  had  consti- 
tuted an  anti-ministerial  and  royalist  council 
ever  since  Madame  du  Barry's  triumph.)  As 
to  the  influence  which  would  be  given  to  the 
party  of  the  Duke  of  Choiseul  by  his  taking 
such  a  step,  the  King  replied:  "I  know  the 
limits  within  which  I  have  to  confine  myself; 
this  is  a  matter  that  concerns  my  family,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  politics ;  besides, 
Countess,  what  can  I  say  further  to  you?  the 
first  titled  person  who  shall  be  presented  to  my 
daughter-in-law  after  the  princes  of  the  blood 
shall  be  you  1'  The  promise  was,  in  fact,  kept 
at  Versailles,  and  the  Countess  du  Barry  was 
received  by  Madame  la  Dauphine  with  perfect 
grace.  Some  words  are  placed  in  her  mouth  of 
too  studied  a  characUfr  to  be  true;  the 
Archduchess,  mindful  of  the  instructions  of  her 
mother,  embraced  the  Countess  du  Barry, 
whom  she  declared  to  be  charming,  expressing 
her  feelings  aloud  that  the  friendship  of  the 
King  for  the  Countess  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  and  that  all  her  efforts  should  be  directed  to 
participating  in  the  mission  of  Madame  du 
Barry,  which  was  to  amuse  the  King." 

It  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  base  concession 
exacted  by  a  spoilt  favorite;  but  there 
was  a  good  deal  in  the  words  as  reported 
by  Capefigue,  if  tnie,  and  which  are  not 
in  De  Goncourt's  memoirs.  It  is  well 
known  that  Marie  Antoinette  did  become 
a  formidable  rival  in  the  favor  of  Louis 
XY.,  and  that  she  almost  auooeeded  in 
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providing  him  with  sufficient  amusements 
to  withdraw  him  from  others  that  were  of 
a  less  innocent  description  ;  but  the  wiles 
of  her  of  whom  the  officers  used  *to  sign 
at  the  camp  of  Compiegne — 

"  Vivo  le  roi  I  vive  Tamour  I 
Que  ce  refrain  soit  nuit  ct  jour 

Ma  devise  cherie. 
Ei\  vain  les  serpens  de  Tenvie, 
Soufflcnt  autour  do  mes  rideaux, 
L*amour  lui-m6me  assure  mon  repos, 
Et  dans  ses  bras  je  lo  defie — " 

soon  prevailed  over  the  more  placid  and 
divided  attentions  of  the  youthful  Austrian 
Archduchess. 

Louis  XV.  took  especial  delight  in 
those  sites  on  the  hilly  slopes  west  of 
Paris,  which  at  every  turn  overlooking 
the  river  windings  and  the  vast  city  be- 
yound,  present  some  new  and  varied  land- 
scape. He  inhabited  successively  Marly, 
Choisy-lo-Roi,  and  Haut  Meudon,  but 
Marly  was  found  to  be  too  expensive — 
the  outlay  was  estimated  at  a  thousand 
pounds  per  week.  The  wood  of  Luciennes, 
or  Louveciennes,  was  celebrated  from 
olden  times.  Like  that  of  Marly  and 
Meudon,  it  had  been  once  favored  by 
wolves — whence  its  name.  It  was  known 
for  its  varied  configuration,  its  thick 
coverts,  its  rocks,  and  its  live  springs, 
with  the  ponds  and  lakes  they  gave  birth 
to.  It  was  a  chosen  spot  for  hermits,  who 
loved  the  picturesque  as  much  as  a  repu- 
tation for  sanctity.  The  princes  of  Conti 
first  erected  a  mansion  there,  and  it  had 
passed  into  the  King's  hands,  and  he  de- 
lighted to  go  thither  to.  garden,  or  sit  be- 
neath the  shadowy  limes  and  enioy  the 
splendid  landscape  that  lay  at  his  feet. 
When  Madame  du  Barry  was  at  the 
apogee  of  her  favor,  Louis  XV.  offered 
to  her  the  mansion  of  Luciennes,  but  it  is 
admitted  of  the  favorite  that,  however 
bountiful  she  may  have  been  to  others, 
she  was  as  disinterested  as  she  was  char- 
itable in  disposition,  as  often  asking 
pardon  of  the  King  for  evildoers  and  for 
the  unfortunate  as  providing  for  her  own 
immediate  relatives  ;  but  still  she  was 
never  either  selfish  or  exacting  where  she 
was  personally  concerned. 

Madame  du  Barry,  therefore,  declined 
the  mansion,  but  elected  to  construct  on 
the  same  beautiful  grounds  what  Cape- 
figue  calls  a  "tout  petit  pavilion."  But 
very  convenient,  very  elegant,  very  orna- 
mental, was  this  little  home  of  the  favorite. 


Ledoux  superintended  the  costly  archi- 
tecture ;  all  the  artists  of  the  day  were 
appealed  to,  to  aid  in  its  embellishment. 
There  was  not  a  lock  to  a  door  that  was 
not  a  work  of  art.  But  Madame  d  u  Barry 
had  a  very  different  notion  of  art  to  that 
which  obtained  with  the  intellectual  and 
cultivated  Madame  de  Pompadour.  With 
the  former,  art  was  an  accumulation  of 
beautiful  trifles,  a  whole  army  of  fantastic 
yet  precious  nothings,  ornaments  solely 
adapted  to  making  a  sanctuary  of  the 
resident  divinity. 

Besides  the  King,  who  regularly  visited 
this  little  pavilion — "charming  bonbon- 
nierre,"  Capetigue  calls  it,  "  which  had 
risen  up  like  the  castle  of  the  fairy  Alcine 
in  the  songs  of  Ariosto,  on  the  hights  of 
Luciennes" — Isabelle  du  Barry,  nick- 
named Bichi  by  the  King,  who  liked  her 
for  hei  good  sense,  although  couched  in  a 
southern  accent ;  Comte  Jean  du  Barry ; 
and  Comte  Adolphe,  now  Colonel  in  the 
Royal  Corsican  Regiment,  were  among 
those  who  were  constant  frequenters  of 
Luciennes. 

"Among  other  things  that  made  themselves 
remarked  in  these  salons  lined  with  chintz,  and 
in  which  the  ladies  in  waiting  most  in  favor 
with  the  Countess  presided,  were  a  little  white 
spaniel ;  a  Brazilian  monkey,  smaller  oven  than 
the  dog ;  a  parrot,  color  of  fire ;  and  a  child  of 
twelve  years  of  age,  of  a  dark  copper  color," 
strangely  attired  as  a  Cupid,  entangled  in  col- 
lars of  coral  and  glass,  and  with  a  look  of  co- 
quetry and  malignancy  united.*  This  little 
colored  boy  came  from  Bengal ;  the  Countess 
had  him  christened  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Prince  of  Conti,  and,  as  VoItaire^s  tragedies 
were  all  the  vogue  at  that  time,  he  had  the  name 
of  Zamore  given  to  him,  in  remembrance  of 
Alziro.  Zamore  amused  the  King ;  very  clean 
in  his  person,  he  carried  the  Countesses  red  par- 
asol, and  thus,  by  his  proximity,  presented  an 
admirable  contrast  to  the  brilliant  whiteness  of 
that  satiny  skin  which  was  the  despair  of  the 
great  ladies  of  the  court,  all  painted  with  white 
and  red. 

"  Every  day  the  King  came  from  Marly  to  Lu- 
ciennes, and,  putting  on  a  loose  and  easy  white 
coat,  he  would  go  alone,  or,  accompanied  by 
only  a  few  friends,  from  the  chateau  by  the 
avenue  of  lime-trees,  which  led  thence  to  the 
Countess's  pavilion.  The  Countess  would  issue 
forth  from  her  little  box  of  gold  and  ivory,  in  a 
red  and  white  robe,  like  a  fairy,  Zamore  carry- 
ing the  red  parasol,  the  strange  and  fantastic 

*  This  petted  and  uograteful  OrieDtal,  whoee 
heart  was  blacker  even  than  hU  skin,  became  the 
most  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Countess,  aud  was 
one  of  the  chief  inhtnimenta  ia  bringing  the  on- 
fortunate  lady  to  the  scaffold. 
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garb  of  the  negro  contrasting  well  with  the  ele- 
gant simplicity  of  the  Countess,  whilst  all  the 
time  the  little  spaniel  would  run  barking 
through  the  flower-beds,  or  among  the  vases  of 
jasper  and  porphyry,  with  their  hanging  clus- 
ters of  blossoms.  As  wicked  as  the  devil,  the 
little  dog  would  bite  or  scratch  every  one  ex- 
cept the  Ring,  whom  it  seemed  to  respect,  if  not 
actually  to  like.  The  Countess  ran,  rather  than 
walked,  to  meet  Louis  XV.  She  would  stoop,  as 
if  about  to  kneel,  and  then  suddenly  rise  and 
embrace  him,  with  all  the  playfulness  and  sim- 
plicity of  a  petted  child.  The  King  would  then 
walk  into  the  pavilion,  partake  of  some  fruit 
gathered  by  the  Countess,  and  of  a  glass  of 
Spanish  wine,  and  then  stroll  out  on  the  ter- 
race, taldng  his  scat  beneath  a  great  old  lime- 
tree,  whose  soft  shade  protected  him  from  the 
sun,  whilst  before  him  lay  an  immense  and 
splendid  landscape — the  valley  of  the  Seine,  the 
great  woods,  and  the  villages  grouped  together 
as  in  a  huge  basket  The  King  would  often  re- 
main thus  in  contemplation  for  an  hour,  the 
ladies  bringing  him  flowers  and  fruit  Cere- 
mony was  dispensed  with  at  Luciennes,  and 
discussions  were  especially  avoided.  The  King^s 
friends  were  invited,  and  Madame  du  Barry 
drew  up  the  lists,  announcing  in  her  notes  that 
the  King  would  honor  her  with  his  presence  on 
the  evenings  in  question." 

M.  de  Choiseul  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
beeu  unceremoniously  got  rid  of  by  a  let- 
tre  de  cachet.  Under  the  absolutism  of 
the  Bourbons,  no  explanation  was  permit- 
ted. A  minister  fell  from  the  highest  pin- 
nacle without  even  a  break  in  his  fall ;  he 
was  not  only  dismissed,  he  was  exiled, 
because  bis  recriminations,  if  not  inoppor- 
tune, would  have  been  wearisome  and 
distressing  to  a  worn  out  semi-imbecile 
monarch.  The  King's  counsel  was  now 
held  at  Luciennes,  where  De  Maupeou, 
the  Abbe  Terray,  and  the  Due  d'Aiguillon 
ruled  under  the  protection  of  Madame  du 
Barry.  The  faithful  mousquetaires  were 
called  out,  and  on  the  night  of  the  nine- 
teenth to  twentieth  January,  1771,  bands 
of  these  devoted  royalists  paid  domiciliary 
visits  to  the  houses  of  presidents  and 
councilors  of  parliament,  and  bade  them 
yield  implicit  obedience  to  the  King,  or  to 
receive  a  letter  of  exile  or  of  "  cachet." 
This  is  what  the  legitimist  Capefigue  calls 
"  realizing  the  great  problem  of  unity  of 
power  and  the  obedience  of  all  with  the 
constitution  of  a  magistracy  purely  judi- 
cial !"  Great  was  the  anger  and  con- 
sternation at  this  act  of  despotism.  All 
the  princes  protested  against  it.  But 
Madame  du  Barry  kept  the  Kbg  up  to  the 
mark  by  her  lively  sallies,  her  mexhausti- 


ble  gayety,  and  her  sarcasms.  She  even 
undertook  to  bring  over  the  princes,  and 
she  succeeded  in  many  instances.  She 
gained  over  Conti  by  her  graceful  conces- 
sions, and  D'Orleans  by  conniving  at  his 
secret  marriage  with  Madame  de  Montes- 
son.  The  opposition  thought  that  the 
King  would  waver,  as  he  had  done  before ; 
but  they  had  miscalculated.  Royalty  was 
under  the  government  ol  the  Graces,  and 
the  Graces  were  inflexible.  No  one  was 
allowed  to  see  him  till  he  had  conformed 
to  his  wishes  by  taking  his  seat  at  the  new 
parliament.  The  large  body  of  barristers, 
solicitors,  notaries,  and  others  who  en- 
joyed lucrative  places  under  the  old  par- 
liament soon  got  tired  of  exile,  and  crept 
back  by  the  customary  old  doorways. 

The  power  of  the  Oomtesse  du  Barry, 
who  had  crumbled  to  pieces  the  old  par- 
liament, became  now  an  incontestable 
thing.  A  further  triumph  came  to  crown 
her  successes.  Voltaire,  the  bosom-friend 
of  M.  de  Choiseul,  and  who  had  penned 
"  La  Cour  du  Roi  Petaud"  at  his  instiga- 
tion, was  base  enough  to  lay  his  literary 
offering  at  the  feet  of  the  favorite.  "  He 
had  always,"  he  said,  "  expected  that 
beauty  would  triumph  over  all  obstacles. 
He  had  taught  her  name  to  every  echo  of 
the  Alps,  and  that  name  in  tne  mytholo- 
gical fashion  of  the  day  was  Pallas !"  The 
exiled  minister  revenged  himself  for  this 
base  ter^versation  of  the  poet  philosopher 
by  makmg  him  figure  as  a  weathercock 
on  his  chateau  of  Chanteloup. 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  the  recluse 
of  Femey  to  say  that,  although  disliked 
by  the  King,  who  had  certain  religious 
weaknesses,  Madame  du  Bany  had  from  an 
early  period  sought  to  conciliate  his  high 
renown.  The  task  was  the  more  easy,  as 
Voltaire,  albeit  indebted  to  De  Choiseul, 
was  at  open  war  with  the  old  parliament. 
He  had  defended  Calas  and  La  Barre  in 
pamphlets  of  rare  eloquence  against  a 
power  which  would  have  sent  the  philoso- 

Ehers  to  the  scaffold.  Madame  du  Barry 
erself  wrote  to  the  petulant  old  man, 
whose  great  ambition  was  to  be  Marquis  of 
Ferney.  He  hesitated  between  the  two 
goddesses  of  Gratitude  and  Fortune,  as 
he  expressed  it,  but  soon  allowed  himself 
to  be  led  away  unresisting  by  the  latter. 
It  was  at  the  instigation  of  the  Duo 
d'Aiguillon  and  of  Madame  du  Barry  that 
he  penned  his  "  Histoire  des  Parleraents." 
On  the  occasion  of  Madame  du  Barry's 
great    political   triumph^  Voltaire  gave 
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himself  up,  soul  and  body,  to  the  new  sys- 
tem inaugurated — the  reform  of  parlia- 
ments. He  wrote  of  the  Chancellor 
Maupeou  as  surpassing  all  the  heroes  of 
mythological  antiquity.  These  were  the 
days  when,  under  the  patronage  of  Cathe- 
rine II.,  the  Messalina  of  the  North,  and 
of  the  skeptical  Frederick  of  Prussia,  the 
press  teemed  with  so-called  philosophical, 
but,  in  reality,  licentious,  anarchical,  and 
impious  books.  Madame  du  Barry  may 
or  may  not  have  had  a  fellow  feeling  for 
the  Encyclopredists,  but  she  liked  to  pa- 
tronize talent.  She  ambitioned  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour ;  and,  above  all,  she  liked  to  hear 
herself  spoken  of  as  a  Hebe  or  a  Venus. 

"  £st-il  beautd  plus  accomplie  I 

Hebe,  Venus,  oui,  la  viola ; 
Voycz  sous  sa  coUerette  voil4 
Co  boutoi»-ci,  ce  bouton-lA, 
Cette  taillo  fine  et  leg^re." 

Above  all,  the  cooperation  of  the  party 
of  Encyclopiedists  was  essential  to  the 
struggle  between  the  old  and  new  parlia- 
ments ;  and  thus  it  was  that  the  two  ex- 
tremes met  on  a  common  ground — to  the 
inevitable  tumbling  down  and  ruin  of  one 
or  the  other  after  a  brief  lapse  of  time — 
in  this  case  of  the  monarchy. 

Madame  du  Barrv  worked  things  in 
her  own  way.  Louis  XV.'s  dislike  to  the 
poets  and  philosophers  was  so  inveterate 
as  not  to  be  easily  turned  aside.  The 
Countess  began  by  familiarizing  him  with 
their  plays,  which  were  enacted  at  Choisy. 
"Madame  du  Barry  aroused  herself 
infinitely,  and  laughed  aloud;  the  King 
smiled  sometimes.*  Tliis  melancholy 
smile — a  cruel  scar  inflicted  on  the  King's 
heart — the  fatal  pimishment  of  sensualism 
— was  percc[)tible  to  every  one,  and  the 
Countess  made  incessant  efforts  and  en- 
lianced  every  grace  to  call  a  smile  upon 
those  withered  lips." 

Louis,  who  abhorred  the  philosophers, 
was  thus  gradually  induced  to  stretch 
forth  his  hand  to  those  amiable  poets  who 
lent  a  charm  to  life.  The  Countess  was 
now  at  the  apogee  of  her  repute.  She 
was  the  soul  of  the  council  of  ministers, 
and  swayed  the  monarch.  She  had  mar- 
ried Vicomto  Adolpho  du  Barry  to 
Mademoiselle  de    Toumon ;    the  Comte 
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d'Hargicourt  was  captain  of  the  Swiss 
Guard ;  she  could  be  merciful  to  M.  de 
Choiseul,  who,  instead  of  being  an  exil^ 
held  a  kind  of  court  at  Chanteloup ;  she 
could  rival  the  Dauphine  in  her  levees, 
her  dramatic  and  other  entertainments; 
and  if  she  had  not  her  countenance,  the 
Comte  de  Provence,  who  hated  Marie 
Antoinette,  lent  her  his.  More  than  all 
this,  the  religious  party,  represented  by 
the  Due  de  la  Vauguyon,  were  obliged  ta 
cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  favorite,  as 
it  was  through  her  alone  that  they  could 
depend  upon  the  King's  firmness  in  resist- 
ing the  encroachments  of  the  parliaments. 
To  cement  the  alliance  they  sought  to  lo- 
gitimite  her  position,  as  they  had  done  in 
the  instance  of  Louis  XIV'  and  Madame 
de  Maintenon.  In  this  they  were  espe- 
cially seconded  by  Madame  Louise  de 
France,  or  rather  the  reverend  Marie 
Therese  de  Saint  Augustin,  as  she  was 
called  in  her  conventual  residence,  and  for 
whom  Louis  had  an  unbounded  esteem. 
Cardinal  de  Bernis  had  already  been  sent 
to  Rome  to  negotiate  the  divorce  of 
Madame  du  Barry  from  her  husband, 
when  the  fatal  illness  of  the  monarch  came 
to  cast  to  the  winds  all  these  mundane 
projects. 

The  grievous  melancholy  of  the  King 
Louis  XV.  had  visibly  augmented  to- 
wards the  end  of  1773.  His  leaden- 
yellow  aspect  was  never  brightened  ex- 
cept with  a  hectic  flush.  He  moved  about 
from  place  to  place  to  relieve  the  deadly 
feeling  of  satiety  that  beset  him,  but  in 
vain  ;  the  joyous  laugh  and  lively  talk  of 
the  favorite  alone  procured  a  moment's 
illusion.  The  King  was  taken  flitally  ill  of 
small-pox  after  a  bacchanalian  supper, 
prolonged  till  two  in  the  morning,  and  in 
which  "I'esprit  circula  a  pleins  verres 
d'Ai,"  and  he  was  at  once  removed  beyond 
the  control  of  the  favorite  to  Versailles. 
He,  however,  insisted  upon  seeing  her 
once  again  before  his  death,  which  ensued 
on  the  sixth  of  May.  This  sudden  decease 
of  the  monarch  gave  rise  to  many  strange 
rumors.  The  one  generally  accepted  had 
reference  to  the  legendary  Pare  aux  CerlEa. 
A  stupid  follower  had,  it  was  said,  intro- 
duced to  the  King  the  daughter  of  a  car- 
penter, who  was  afliicted  with  the  disease 
of  which  he  perished.  Needless  to  say 
that  Capefigue  treats  these  rumors  of  the 
day  as  impure  libels,  the  offspring  of  the 
corrupt  times  in  which  they  gained  cur- 
rency. 
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Tbe  very  next  day  after  the  King's 
death,  Madame  du  Barry  received  a  "  let- 
tre  de  cachet,"  banishing  her,  for  state 
reasons,  to  the  convent  of  the  Pont  aux 
Dames,  in  charge  of  an  exempt,  and  with 
permission  to  take  only  one  attendant. 
The  Countess  is  described  as  manifesting 
the  greatest  firmness  under  such  a  sudden 
reverse  of  fortune.  She  had  passed  her 
early  years  in  a  convent,  and  she  did  not 
dread  dwelling  among  the  nuns  of  the  old 
monastery  in  the  forest  of  Meaux,  and 
who  arc,  curiously  enough,  described  as 
receiving  the  stray  sheep  into  their  fold 
with  every  mark  of  sympathy  and  interest. 

Madame  du  Barry  had,  however,  too 
many  iriends  at  court  to  remain  long 
buried  in  a  monastery,  and  where  hostile 
pens,  playing  on  the  word  "  bridge,"  said 
she  would  end  her  days: 

"  Kart  libertin  de  rallumer  Ics  flammcs, 

Au  Pont  Royal  me  mit  le  sceptre  en  main  ; 
Un  si  haut  fait  me  mit  au  Pont  aux  Dames, 
Ou  j*ai  bien  pour  de  finir  men  destin." 

She  was  soon  allowed  to  withdraw  to 
her  little  property  of  Saint- Vrain,  near 
Chartres,  which  she  had  purchased  with 
the  price  of  her  hotel  at  Versailles,  sold 
to  the  Comte  de  Provence.  Here  she 
entered  into  relations  with  the  Comte 
Cosse  de  Brissac,  "  d'une  douce  et  tendre 
amitie,"  according  to  Capefigure,  but  to 
which  the  scandal  of  the  day  attached 
greater  importance.  A  clever,  pleasant 
letter,  such  a  one  as  Madame  du  Barry 
could,  when  she  chose,  indite,  to  M.  do 
Maurepas,  obtained  a  further  concession : 
it  was  the  permission  to  return  to  Lu- 
ciennes.  The  Countess  could  sway  more 
than  kings.  She  influenced,  by  her  charms 
and  graces,  a  hostile  queen  and  minister. 
Nor  was  Madame  du  Barry  ungrateful. 
There  seems,  as  in  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour, to  be  always  some  redeeming  pomt 
in  the  life  of  these  otherwise  little  com- 
mendable personages.  Madame  du  Barry 
sacrificed  hers  for  thq  queen  Marie  An- 
toinette. 

For  a  brief  time  all  was  once  more 
gayety  and  liveliness  at  Luciennes.  The 
inhabitants  hailed  the  return  of  the  gen- 
erous favorite  as  a  godsend.  Not  one  of 
her  friends  had  abandoned  her.  The 
Dues  de  Brissac  and  D'Aiguillon,  Mar- 
shal Richelieu,  the  Prince  of  Soubise,  and 
others,  were  constantly  at  her  pavilion, 
where  Joseph  II.  also  visited  her,  walking 
arm-in-arm  through  the  grounds.    It  was 


only  beneath  the  tree  beloved  by  the  late 
King  that  she  would  sometimes  tarry  a 
moment  to  shed  the  teal's  of  regret. 

The  time  had  now  come  when  it  was 
the  turn  of  Marie  Antoinette  to  suffer,  as 
Madame  Du  Barry  had  all  the  days  of  her 
elevation,  from  the  low,  leveling,  scan- 
dalizing spirit  of  the  age.  It  was  mainly 
from  Holland  and  England  that  these 
abominable  pamphlets,  sapping  the  honor 
of  the  Queen,  emanated.  The  Memoirs  of 
the  well-known  dramatist  Beaumarchais 
give  some  curious  details  as  to  his  being 
engaged  by  Louis  XVI.  to  bribe  ceitain 
of  these  calumniators  into  silence.  Under 
the  pretext  of  a  robbeiy  of  jewels,  and  of 
the  flight  of  the  robber  to  England, 
Madame  du  Barry,  arming  herself  with  a 
passport,  and  with  letters  of  credit  from 
the  Dutch  banker,  Vanderneyer,  father 
and  son,  and  who  were  destined  to  perish 
on  the  scaffold  by  her  side,  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  author  of  The  Bar- 
ber of  Seville,  Such  was  her  influence  as 
the  Queen's  representative,  that  she  had 
several  intemews  with  Pitt,  which  were 
well  known  to  the  Jacobins,  and  which 
soon  entailed  her  destruction. 

Madame  du  Barry  returned  to  Lu- 
ciennes in  December,  1791,  in  time  to 
witness  the  murder  of  her  friend,  M.  de 
Brissac,  slain  by  the  emissaries. of  the 
Girondists  in  the  orangery  of  Versailles. 
They  carried  the  head — or  that  of  another 
person,  for  the  revolutionists  were  not 
particular — to  Luciennes,  and  threw  it 
into  the  passage,  shouting :  "  Voila  la  tete 
de  ton  araant."  Broken-hearted  as  she 
well  might  be,  by  so  many  trials,  Madame 
du  Barry  resolved  ou  another  journey  to 
England.  She  was  in  London  at  the  time 
when  Louis  XVI.  fell  beneath  the  knife  of 
the  guillotine,  and  she  may,  says  Cape- 
figue,  have  remembered  the  fearful  pre- 
diction made  to  his  predecessor  when  she 
presented  him  with  the  portrait  of  Charles 
I.,  Vandyck's  chef-d^ceuvre.  It  was,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  the  hight  of  folly 
and  imprudence  on  the  part  of  the  Countess 
to  think  of  returning  to  France.  All  her 
friends,  and  even  Pitt  himself,  counseled 
her  against  so  dangerous  a  proceeding — 
the  love  of  Luciennes  appears,  however, 
to  have  predominated  over  any  fears  for 
self.  The  black  rascal,  Zamore,  was  in 
open  rebellion  at  that  place,  in  actual  pos- 
session of  every  thing,  and  he  had  de- 
nounced his  mistress,  and  proffered  all 
her  valuables  to  the  ^^comite  de  8ihret6 
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generale."  No  sooner,  therefore,  had 
Madame  du  Barry  returned,  than  she  was 
arrested  and  conducted  to  Sainte  Pelagic. 
The  Vanderneyers  were  arrested  at  the 
same  time  for  the  crime  of  having  supplied 
her  with  money  on  her  jewels !  The  fact 
was,  that,  like  the  Countess,  they  had 
wealth  which  the  revolutionists  coveted. 

Mrs.  Grace  Dalrymple  Elliott  relates, 
in  the  interesting  journal  of  her  life* 
recently  published,  that  Madame  du  Barri, 
as  she  writes  it,  came  to  Sainte  Pelagic, 
while  she  was  there.  She  describes  her 
as  being  very  unhappy.  "  She  used  to 
Bit  by  my  bed  for  hours,  telling  me  anec- 
dotes of  Louis  XV.  and  the  court.  She 
talked  to  me  much  of  England  and  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  with  whom  she  was 
enchanted."  Here  is  another  instance  of 
the  wondrous  tact  of  Madame  du  Barry, 
by  which  she  won  upon  all  who  came 
within  her  influence — she  knew  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  dear  to  Mrs.  Grace 
Dalrymple  Elliott. 

Led  from  Sainte  Pelagic,  the  prison  of 
the  suspected,  to  the  piison  of  the  Con- 
ciergerie,  the  threshold  to  the  scaffold, 
Madame  du  Barry's  career  was  soon  cut 
short  by  the  bloodthirsty  revolutionists. 
Her  own  page,  Zamore — the  black  mis- 
creant, who  had  basked  for  years  on  her 
bounty*— was  the  chief  witness  against  her. 
The  court  did  not  deliberate.five  minutes ; 
she  was  unanimously  condemned  to  death, 
with,  what  was  of  more  importance  to  the 
coraite,  coRfiscation  of  her  goods. 


Madame  du  Barry  has  been  accused  of 
weakness  on  the  scaffold.  Absurd  charge ! 
As  if  a  lady,  all  little  graces  and  womanly 
charms,  should  be  expected  to  face  death 
like  a  soldier  I  And,  as  Capefi^ue  justly 
remarks,  what  a  death  that  given  by  a 
great  heavy  knife,  massive  enough  for  an 
ox  !  The  very  idea  is  sufficient  to  make 
even  the  stoutest-hearted  quail.  What 
then  must  have  been  the  effect  on  a  tender- 
hearted, delicately-nursed,  luxuriously- 
brought-up  favorite?  Passing  by  the 
Palais  Royal,  some  of  the  young  women 
employed  at  Madame  Bertin's  are  said  to 
have  rushed  to  see  her  with  such  im- 
petuosity as  to  earn  the*  rebuke  of  the 
authonties.  Carried  up  the  steps  of 
the  scaffold,  the  unfortunate  lady  said : 
"  Grace,  grace !  monsieur  le  bourreau, 
encore  un  moment !"  But  every  one 
remained  silent.  The  executioners  seized 
upon  her  with  the  indifference  of  butchers 
in  a  slaughter-house,  and  in  a  moment 
more  Sampson  held  up  the  head  of  the 
beautiful  favorite  to  that  savage  crowd — 
"  worthy  pupils  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century  which  had  deified  the 
coarse  instinct  of  brutal  force."  At  the 
verv  time  that  this  horrible  scene  was 
being  enacted  in  the  so-called  "  Place  la 
Concorde,"  the  negro  Zamore  was  toast- 
ing with  his  boon  companions  "  the  pretty 
head  that  was  being  tumbled  into  the 
basket  of  red  eggs,"  in  the  countesses  own 
champagne,  and  in  her  own  paviUon  at 
Luciennes ! 


Sir  Walter  Raleigu. — He  was  the 
first  that  brought  tobacco  into  England, 
and  into  fashion.  In  our  part  of  North 
Wiltshire  —  Malmesbury  hundred  —  it 
came  first  into  fashion  by  Sir  Walter 
Long.  They  had  fii'st  silver  pipes.  The 
ordinary  sort  made  use  of  a  walnut-shell 
and  a  straw.  I  have  heard  my  grand- 
father Lyte  say,  that  one  pipe  was  handed 
from  man  to  man  round  the  table.     Sir 
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W.  R.  Standing  in  a  stand  at  Sir  R.  Poyntz' 
park  at  Acton,  took  a  pipe  of  tobacco, 
which  made  the  ladies  quit  it  till  he  had 
done.  Within  these  thirty-five  years  it 
was  scandalous  for  a  divine  to  take  tobac- 
co. It  was  sold  then  for  its  weight  in 
silver.  I  have  heard  some  of  our  old 
yeoman  neighbors  say,  that  when  they 
went  to  Malmesbury  or  Chippenham 
market,  they  culled  out  their  biggest 
shillings  to  lay  in  the  scales  against  the 
tobacco ;  now,  the  customs  of  it  are  the 
greatest  his  majesty  hath« 
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Pebbaps  no  period  of  French  history 
is  more  eventful  or  interesting  thnn  the 
era  of  Henry  III,,  and  the  authoress  of 
this  work  has  done  well  in  choosing  it  bb 
her  subject.  Sbe  begins,  as  all  biograph- 
ers should,  by  giving  us  the  date  of  the 
King's  birth,  and  the  names  of  his  parents. 
"  Hfnry  de  Valois,  third  surviving  son  of  , 
Henry  11.,  King  of  France,  and  of  Cath- 
erine dc  Medici,  was  born  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  September  TSth,  1551."  The  other 
children  of  this  royal  family  at  that  date  ! 
were  the  dauphin,  Francis;  Charles, Duke  I 
of  Orleans,  afterwards  Charles  IX. ;  and 
the  Princesses  Elizabeth  and  Claude.  ' 
These  children, "  with  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  i 
of  Scotland,  and  the  young  Due  de  Lor- 
raine, resided  at  St.  Germain,  with  their  I 
tutors  and  governesses." 

Henry  was  but  a  sickly  child,  and  Cath- 
erine watched  over  him  with  the  greatest  | 
care.  He  was  her  favorite,  and  she  was  I 
often  heard  to  express  her  intention  of{ 
bringing  him  up  as  "  her  own."  "Mon-  | 
sieur  le  Dauphin,  and  his  young  brother,  ( 
Charles  due  d'Orleans,"  "  appertain  to  the  ! 
state,  their  education  being  superintended 
by  the  King  and  his  council." 

The  education  of  Prince  Henry  being 
intrusted  to  the  Queen,  she  deputed  it 
principally  to  a  countryman  of  her  own, 
Corbinelli,  and  he  also  received  instruction 
from  M.  de  Curnavalet,  Luigi  Alcmanni, 
another  protege  of  the  queen.  But  Henry 
showed  little  taste  for  study.  He  pre- 
ferred games  and  diversions,  and  in  the 
acquirement  of  courtly  accomplishments 
he  excelled.  On  the  death  of  Henry  II., 
who  fell  at  the  tourney  of  the  Rue  St. 
Antoine,  accidentally  smitten  by  the  lance 
of  Montgomery,  Francis  11.  succeeded; 
but  his  reign  terminated  speedily,  and  the 
queen  mother  was  named  regent  during 
the  minority  of  the  young  king,  Charles 
IX. — the  King  of  Navarre,  Antoine  de 
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Bourbon,   who   had  been   appointed   re- 
gent, resigning  in  her  favor. 

The  kingdom  was  rent  by  internal 
schism,  fomented  by  powerful  factions. 
'■  The  Queen,"  writes  Miss  Freer— 

"  At  the  coainiencement  of  her  regency,  there- 
fore beheld  tvco  rival  claimanls  for  power,  each 
dissatisfied  at  his  submission  loher  authority — 
able,  papular,  and  ready  to  avail  himself  of  any 
oversight  on  her  part,  to  regain  the  advnnlage 
relinquished  during  the  panic  attending  the  in- 
auguration of  a  new  reign.  The  King  of  Na- 
varre was  the  first  prince  of  the  blood,  and  the 
leader  of  the  Calvinists,  then  a  powerful  body, 
comprehending  men  distinguished  fur  their 
rank,  learning,  and  abilities ;  who  clung  with 
zeal  to  the  principles  of  reform,  and  advocated 
with  unflinching  eloquence,  the  right  of  every 
individual  to  serve  God  according  to  his  con- 
science, in  loyal  obedience  to  the  civil  power. 
The  Due  de  Guise  was  the  champion  of  the 
ancient  laith,  and  the  minister  approved  by 
the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Papal  court  The 
noble  presence  and  priniJely  liberality  of  the 
Duke  won  the  hearts  of  the  multitude;  the 
ulliances  of  the  houses  of  Guise  and  Lorraine 
placed  at  his  disposal  the  political  iufluenco  of 
the  chief  aristocracy  of  the  nation,  while  the 
clergy  of  the  Gollican  Church  regarded  the 
princes  of  Lorraine  as  the  bulwarks  of  the  true 
faith — protectors,  whose  piety  and  zeal  repress- 
ed the  dangerous  encroachments  of  heresy. 
Catherine,  therefore,  commenced  her  regency  by 
fomenting  the  jealousy  and  haired  of  fiictions.'' 

When  Catherine  began  her  regency, 
the  young  Henry,  together  with  his  sister 
Marguerite,  one  year  younger  tlian  him- 
self, and  whose  history  is  so  entangled 
ivith  his  own,  resided  at  Amboise,  Henry 
being  in  his  tenth  year.  Marguerite  in  her 
ninth.  In  his  boyhood  he  is  said  to  tinve 
manifested  a  penchant  for  the  doctrines  of 
the  reformed  religion,  but  that  was  easilj' 
set  asido  by  the  queen  mother,  :nid  at  a 
very  early  age  we  find  him  in  arms 
against  the  Calvinists,  and  earning  mili- 
tary fame  at  Jarnac  and  Moncontour. 
His  military  genius  now  became  the 
theme  of  the  poets  and  courtiers  of  the 
age,  who  were  so  eloquent  in  his  praise, 
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that  the  jealousy  of  the  King  was  excited, 
and  he  "  imperiously  demanded  from  his 
mother  why  his  brother  d'Anjou  (Henry 
was  created  Due  d'Anjou)  should  reap  all 
the  glory  of  the  war,  while  he,  the  King, 
remained  leading  a  life  idle  and  inglor- 
ious ?"  He  moreover  told  the  Queen  "  that 
it  was  not  his  pleasure  to  enact  the  role  of 
one  of  the  rois  faineants^  and  suffer  his 
brother  to  usurp  the  power  of  Maire  du  | 
Palais,  but  that  he  would  lead  his  own  ar- 
mies, like  Francis  the  First,  his  grand- 
father. Accordingly,  we  find  him  super- 
intending the  siege  of  St.  Jean  d'Angely 
in  person. 

These  feelings  of  animosity  between  the 
brothers  increased,  and  became  a  subject 
of  much  anxiety  to  Catherine,  who  feared 
that  the  king's  enmity  might  injure  her 
favorite  Henry.  A  feud  also  existed  be- 
tween the  latter  and  his  sister,  Marguerite, 
arising  in  the  favor  which  she  showed  to 
the  young  Due  de  Guise,  the  political  ad- 
versary of  her  brother. 

Marguerite  is  supposed  to  have  been 
sincerely  attached  to  M.  de  Guise ;  but 
that  family  was  too  ambitious  to  have  its 
power  augmented  by  a  marriage  with  a 
member  of  the  royal  family.  So  argued 
Henry,  and  so  said  Catherine.  Marguerite 
was  desired  to  give  him  no  further  en- 
couragement, the  gentleman  himself  being 
strongly  connseled  to  seek  another  bride 
with  all  convenient  speed,  an  order  which 
he  reluctantly  obeyed  by  marrying  the 
Princesse  de  Porcien,  Catherine  de 
Cleves. 

Marguerite  de  Valois  ultimately  became 
the  bride  of  Henri  de  Navarre.  The 
union  was  repugnant  to  her  feelings,  and 
she  expressed  herself  strongly  on  that 
point  to  the  ladies  about  her.  The  au- 
thoress tells  us  that, 

"  To  Madame  do  Rctz,  to  ^ladamc  de  Ncvers, 
and  to  the  Duchesse  do  Montpcnsier,  sLstcr  of 
the  Due  de  Guise,  Marguerite's  intimate  friends, 
the  princess  bewailed  the  violence  done  to  her 
inclinations,  and  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which 
the  King  had  disposed  of  her  hand,  without  re- 
gard to  her  own  wishes.  She  even  went  so  far 
as  to  declare,  *  That  she  never  could  resign  herself 
willingly  to  the  loss  of  the  Due  de  Guise,  to 
whom  she  had  given  her  affection  and  her  faith ; 
neither  would  she  of  her  own  free  will  accept 
for  a  husband  the  duke's  greatest  enemy.* '' 

Her  redstance,  however,  was  in  vain. 

"On  the  sixteenth  of  August,  1572,  Marguer- 
ite de  Valois  and  the  King  of  Navarro  were  be- 


trothed at  the  Louvre  by  the  Cardinal  de  Bour- 
bon. The  following  day,  Sunday,  August 
seventeenth,  the  public  ceremonial  of  their 
nuptials  was  performed  on  an  elevated  platform, 
reared  in  front  of  the  portal  of  Notre  Dame." 

Then  we  have  a  description  of  lier  de- 
portment on  the  occasion : 

"  The  bride  was  led  to  the  altar  between  her  two 
brothers,  the  King  and  the  Due  d'Anjou.  Mar- 
guerite to  the  last  persisted  in  her  system  of 
silent  deprecation  of  the  alliance ;  if  she  offered 
no  resistance,  she  gave  no  assent  Davila  asserts 
that  at  the  moment  when  the  officiating  prelate 
demanded  of  the  princess  whether  she  were  will- 
ing to  accept  the  King  of  Navarre  for  her  hus- 
band, Marguerite  resolutely  refused  to  respond. 
At  last  the  King  impatiently  advanced,  and 
compelled  his  sister  to  incline  her  head,  which 
gesture  was  interpreted  as  a  token  in  the  affir- 
mative." 

Marguerite  de  Valois  has  been  describ- 
ed, ancl  with  truth,  as  a  light,  gay  person, 
both  vicious  and  thoughtless  in  character. 
Perhaps  those  who  forced  her  into  this  re- 
pugnant marriage,  and  from  motives  of 
state  jealousy  separated  her  from  the  Duo 
de  Guise,  for  whom  she  undoubtedly  en- 
tertained a  sincere  affection,  may  be  an- 
swerable for  her  faults.  Not  that  thero 
was  any  just  cause  for  her  repugnance, 
except  in  the  particular  of  her  former  at- 
tachment, for  the  gallant  bearing  and  men- 
tal qualities  of  her  husband  might  have 
consoled  Marguerite  for  the  loss  of  Guise ; 
but,  unfortunately,  she  preferred  the  lat- 
ter— that  was  w^here  all  the  mischief  lay. 

The  marriage  of  the  Princess  Marguerite 
was  the  occasion  of  feasting  and  festival. 
"In  the  evening,  after  the  banquet,  Cath- 
erine gave  a  ballet  and  masque,  at  which, 
however,  as  it  was  Sunday,  few  of  the 
Huguenot  leaders  were  present.  On  the 
evening  of  Wednesday,  the  twentieth  of 
August,  the  King  gave  a  ballet  and  mas^no 
in  honor  of  his  sister's  nuptials,  at  which 
the  principal  courtiers.  Huguenot  as  well 
as  Orthodox,  were  present.  The  following 
day  there  were  tiltings  at  the  Louvre, 
followed  by  gorgeous  revelry."  And  now 
was  attempted  the  first  of  those  horrid 
murders,  which,  perpetrated  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  inhuman  Catherine,  has 
stamped  her  memory  with  ineffable  dis- 
grace. The  Admiral  de  Coligny,  as  the 
friend  of  the  Huguenot  party,  was  far  too 
potent  an  enemy  to  be  •  allowed  to  live. 
The  queen  mother  and  the  Due  d'Anjou 
had  determined  on  his  death,  keeping 
their  resolve  a  profound  secret,  not  even 
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trusting  the  King  with  their  intent,  for 
says  Miss  Freer,  "  Charles  remained  "in 
positive  ignorance  of  the  resolution  taken 
by  the  Duo  d'Anjou  and  his  mother  to 
attempt  the  Admiral's  life."  The  attempt- 
ed assassination  we  give  in  the  authoress's 
words.  Coligny,  it  must  be  observed,  had 
been  to  the  Louvre  by  appointment  to 
settle  some  dispute,  and  then  we  read 
that,  on  leaving  the  cabinet,  Coligny  met 
the  King  in  the  court  of  the  Louvre,  his 
Majesty  having  just  quitted  the  chapel 
where  he  had  heard  matins  with  the 
Queen  his  mother.  Charles  cordially 
greeted  the  Admiral,  and  taking  him 
familiarly  by  the  arm  compelled  him  to 
enter  the  tennis  court,  where  his  Majesty, 
the  Puc  de  Guise,  and  Teligny  were  go- 
ing to  take  a  brief  diversion.  Coligny 
watched  the  play  for  some  short  interval, 
and  then  quitted  the  Louvre.  The  Ad- 
miral was  accompanied  hf  MM.  de 
Guercy  and  de  Pruneaux,  being  followed 
at  a  little  distance  by  the  brave  Huguenot 
chieftains  de  Pilles  and  the  Monneins.  The 
party  proceeded  on  foot  towards  the  hotel 
m  the  Rue  de  IJetTiesy.  The  house  of 
the  Canon  Villemur,  at  the  trellised  win- 
dows of  which,  according'  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  Madame  de  Nemours,  ,the  assassin 
was  posted,  was  in  the  Rue  des  Fasses  St. 
Germain. 

Maureval  rested  his  arquebuse  on  the 
iron  trellis,  before  which,  the  better  id 
conceal  himself,  he  had  suspended  a  blind 
of  black  serge.  The  Admiral  was  walking 
slowly,  perusing  a  paper  which  some  one 
had  just  presented.  The  assassin  took 
delibemte  aim  and  fired.  One  ball  struck 
the  Admiral  on  the  ^boulder  and  lodged 
in  the  left  arm,  and  the  second  carried 
away  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand.  A 
deadly  pallor  spread  over  the  features  of 
Coligny ;  on  presently  recovering,  he  in- 
dicated the  house  from  which  the  shot 
had  been  fired,  and,  calmly  turning  to  de 
Pilles,  said,  "  Go  and  inform  his  majesty 
what  has  happened  to  me."  Guercy, 
perceiving  that  the  Admiral  was  growing 
faint,  supported  him  in  his  arms,  while  de 
Monneins  bound  the  wounds  with  a  hand- 
kerchief. "  Meanw*hile  the  door  of  the 
canon's  house  was  forced  by  a  party  of 
Coligny's  gentlemen,  but  the  assassin  had 
made  his  escape  by  the  cloister  of  the 
church  of  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois,  which 
adjoined  the  house,  and  into.<  which  a  small 
door  opened.  The  arquebuse,  however, 
was  found  resting  on  the  iron  grating.  It 


wa9  seized,  examined,  and  identified  as 
one  of  those  with  which  the  men  of  the 
Due  d'Anjou's  corps-de-gardes  were 
armed.  The  identification  of  this  arque- 
buse, by  fixing  suspicion  on  the  Duke, 
first  inspired  the  project  of  the  subse- 
quent tragedy.  Catherine  and  her  favor- 
ite son  trembled  before  the  threats  and 
the  insinuations  of  the  Huguenot  chief- 
tains— an  indignity  which  their  blood 
alone  could  efi*ace. 

The  Huguenots  now  clustered  round 
their  wounded  leader,  burning  to  avenge 
him.  They  clamored  for  redress.  That 
arch  hypocrite,  the  queen  regent,  feigned 
to  sympathize  with  them.  "  She  shed 
tears,"  and  then  she  observed,  "  that  the 
crime  afiected  not  only  the  person  of  the 
Admiral  but  the  safety  of  the  King  ;  for 
that,  if  his  majesty  suffered  so  notable  an 
outrage  to  remain  unavenged  to  day,  to- 
morrow the  same  murderous  assault 
would  be  made  on  his  majesty  in  his  bed, 
or  perhaps  even  while  in  her  own  arms !" 
And  the  Due  d'Anjou  likewise  counter- 
feited indignation  at  the  outrage.  But 
they  could  not  conceal  the  share  they 
had  taken  in  this  horrible  proceeding 
long,  for  the  Huguenots,  thus  deceived  as 
to  the  authors  of  the  crim??,  next  fixed 
their  suspicions  on  the  Due  de  Guise. 
His  life,  it  was  resolved,  ^should  pay  the 
forfeit  of  the  attempt.  At  this  crisis 
Catherine  found  herself  compelled  to  ap- 
peal to  the  king,  and  urge  him  to  take 
active  measures  against  the  Huguenots. 
She  then  confessed  herself  the  originator 
of  the  plot  against  Coligny,  and  demand- 
ed her  own  safety  by  the  death  of  his 
friends. 

Stirred  up  by  every  vindictive  argu- 
ment she  could  urge,  impelled  by  his  own 
hatred  towards  them,  rendered  almost 
insane  by  the  fury  of  his  passion,  he  yield- 
ed to  her  persuasions,  and  the  horrid 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew*  completed 
the  terrors  of  that  fearful  period,  v  One 
scene  we  extract  as  the  crowning  horror 
of  the  part  that  fiendish  woman  took  u\ 
those  terrible  events  : 

"The  following  evening  their  majesties  (Cath- 
erine and  Charles)  accompanied  by  Monsieur, 
left  the  Louvre,  and  repaired  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  were  the  municipality  had  prepared  a 
magnificent  banquet  At  ten  o'clock  the  closing 

♦  We  were  shown  the  apartment  in  the  old  palace 
at  Bayonne  in  which  this  torrible  plot  was  hatched 
and  planned  by  Catherine  de  Medici  and  the  Spanish 
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scene  of  the  bloody  tragedy  of  Paris  was  per- 
formed. The  windows  of  the  great  hall  over- 
looking the  Place  de  Greve  were  thrown  open, 
and  the  royal  guests  presented  themselves  to 
the  mob  beneath,  surrounded  by  a  blaze  of 
torches.  The  unfortunate  prisoners  (those 
among  the  Huguenots  who  had  resisted)  had 
been  meantime  drawn  on  hurdles  through  the 
streets,  and  exposed  to  the  ferocity  of  the  ex- 
cited populace.  The  piles  were  lighted  and  the 
victims  consumed.  The  interlude  of  execution 
over,  the  Queen  and  her  two  sons  returned  to 
the  banquet- table,  and,  after  prolonged  revelry, 
departed  for  the  Louvre." 

The  frightful  saturnalia  of  a  heathen 
world  could  not  have  surpassed  the  sav- 
age barbarity  of  these  professed  and  pro- 
fessing Christians.  The  greatest  condem- 
nation was  expressed  by  the  other  courts 
of  Europe.  "  In  England  the  recital 
caused  intense  indignation  and  horror. 
Queen  Elizabeth  refused  for  long  to  re- 
ceive the  ambassador,  Salignac  de  la 
Mothe  Fenulon,  commanded  by  the 
French  court  to  be  apologist  of  the  massa- 
cre ;  and  when  at  length  he  was  admitted 
to  her  presence,  Elizabeth  received  him 
clad  in  mourning." 

Similar  feelings  were  expressed  by 
Austria,  and,  of  course,  by  the  Protestant 
courts  of  Germany,  where  this  inhuman 
massacre  was  regarded  with  the  horror 
it  deserved. 

But  Rome  upheld  it,  and  there  was  a 
public  celebration  of  the  Church's  victory 
over  her  Gallic  foes.  Rome  has  never 
repudiated  these  gi'eat  murders.  And 
then  was  issued  a  placard  to  the  effect 
that  "  Charles  IX.,  the  most  Christian 
King  of  France,  fired  with  zeal  for  the 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  like  an  avenging 
angel  divinely  commissioned,  has  taken 
swill  and  sudden  vengeance  on  the 
heretics  of  his  realm — ^his  enemies,  and  . 
those  of  the  Holy  Church  and  of  his  state." 
And  then,  in  his  blasphemous  bigotry, 
the  Cardinal  proceeds  to  thank  the  Al- 
might,y  for  this  unparalleled  deliverance  ; 
he  congratulates  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
on  his  felicity  that  so  notable  an  achieve- 
ment should  illustrate  his  pontificate,  and 
concludes  by  demanding  "the  prayers 
and  thanksgivings  of  the  faithful." 

Thus,  then,  terminates  one  period  of 
the  future  monarch's  life.  We  next  see 
him  raised,  through  the  diplomatic  nego- 
ciation  of  the  queen  mother,  to  the  throne 
of  Poland.  This  crown  was  scarcely  a 
coveted  possession  by  him  who  was 
dcBtlned  to  wear  it.    Ue  loved  France, 


and  did  not^  love  Poland,  and  could  not 
bear  to  think  of  relinquishing  the  on©  for 
the  other. 

"  The  most  profound  melancholy  now  over- 
whelmed Henry.  France  never  possessed  more 
charms,  or  offered  before  so  many  attractions  to 
enhance  his  regret  Catherine  also  severely 
felt  her  approaching  separation  from  her  best 
beloved  son.  She  wept  while  clasping  Henry 
in  her  arms,  protesting  that  the  pain  of  fare- 
well surpassed  her  most  bitter  anticipation. 
Moreover,  the  health  of  the  King  seemed  de- 
clining rapidly.  A  fixed  and  somber  gloom 
oppressed  his  spirits.  He  lamented  the  loss  of 
Coligny,  and  perpetually  reproached  his  mother 
and  brother  for  what  Charles  now  designated 
their  abominable  counsels  respecting  the  Ad- 
miral, which  he  rightly  declared  was  the  cause  of 
all." 

This  state  of  the  King's  health  suggested 
other  motives  for  the  postponement  of 
his  departuiu3,  for  we  read — 

"  Such  being  the  condition  of  King  Charles, 
the  Crown  of  i  ranee,  with  its  brilliant  destinies, 
seemed  to  the  King  of  Poland  almost  within 
his  grasp.  Mirou,  Henry's  first  physician, 
secretly  communicated  his  belief  to  hLS  royal 
master  that  the  king  could  not  survive  six 
months.  It  was,  therefore,  privately  repre- 
sented to  Henry,  by  the  Marechal  de  Retz,  the 
Due  de  Nevers,  and  others,  that,  by  departing 
from  the  realm,  he  ran  extraordinary  hazard  of 
losing  the  crown  of  France  altogether.  The 
liason  of  the  Due  de  Alengon,  with  the  faction 
denominated  Les  Politiques,  secured  for  the 
latter,  in  case  of  the  demise  of  the  King,  the 
potent  cooperation  of  the  house  of  Mont- 
morency in  any  designs  he  might  harbor  to 
supplant  his  brother." 

The  Huguenots  of  France  —  a  faction 
consisting  of  two  thirds  the  population  of 
thp  realm — hated  the  King  of  I'oland,  and 
had  vowed  to  avenge  the  murder  of 
Coligny,  and  its  subsequent  catastrophes. 
It  was  therefore  to  be  apprehended  that 
the  Montmorency  and  their  partisans, 
uniting  with  the  King  and  Qneen  of 
Navarre,  and  supported  by  powerful 
foreign  leagues,  would  conspire  to  ex- 
clude Henry  from  the  crown,  to  place  it 
on  the  head  of  their  nominal  chief,  the 
Due  d'Aleu^on — whose  tolerant  princi- 
ples were,  on  every  occasion,  ostenta- 
tiously manifested.  These  speculations 
coincided  too  well  with  Henry's  private 
sentiments,  not  to  arouse  vivid  alarm  in 
his  mind.  Catherine  also  acknowledged 
their  force,  and  dreaded  the  peril,  which, 
on  the  death  of  King  Charles,  must 
threaten  the  interests  of  her  son.  Strong, 
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however,  in  her  materDal  afiectloo,  and 
relying  on  her  powers  of  discernment 
and  energy,  the  Queen  assured  her  bod 
that  she  would  preserve  for  him  his 
kingdom ;  and  that  while  she  existed,  no 
usurper  should  wield  the  scopler,  light- 
fully  his  own  by  inheritance.  She  bade 
Henry  depart  to  his  distant  realm,  "  rely- 
ing on  her  love  and  sagacity  to  bring  him 
back  in  triumph  to  her  arms."  "  Thus 
conjured  by  his  mother,  whom  Henry 
revered  as  his  best  and  most  potent  friend, . 
the  King  departed  from  Paris  on  the 
'twenty-ninth  of  September." 

Soon  after  this,  Charles  became  very 
ill  again ;  his  symptoms  were  such  as  to 
suggest  the  possibility  of  his  having  been 
poisoned.  It  was  a  fiiglitful  thought — as 
Ilia  mother  must,  were  the  suggestion 
correct,  be  concerned  in  the  murder. 

We  have  not  time  to  follow  Henry 
through  his  Polish  career,  but  pass  on  to 
the  death  of  Charles  IX.,  which  occurred 
on  Whit  Sunday,  May  thirtieth,  1574, 
and  the  accesaion  of  the  King  of  Poland 
to  the  throne  of  France.  A  negotiation 
was  at  this  time  commenced  with  Gus- 
tavus  Waaa,  Henry  demanding  the 
daughter  of  the  Swedish  king  in  marriage. 
But  before  these  negotiations  could  be 
concluded,  the  royal  wooer  changed  his 
mind,  and  ugnified  his  intention  of  es- 
pousing Louise  de  Lorrwne,  whom  he 
spoke  of  as  "a  princess  of  his  own  nation, 
and  one  whom  ne  could  love  and  be  faith- 
ful to,  so  as  not  to  follow  the  pernicious 
example  set  by  the  late  kings  his  prede- 
cessors." 

The  princess,  who  lived  in  great  retire- 
ment, had  no  idea  of  the  brilliant  destiny 
which  awaited  her.  An  attachment  to 
Prince  Paul  de  Saulms  was  her  prevailing 
thought,  and  she  gave  herself  no  concern 
about  the  king,  or  the  attentions  he  had 
paid  bcr  during  the  winter  of  the  year 
1573.  But  the  King  was  determined,  and 
despatched  the  Marquis  du  Guast  to  de- 
mand her  hand,  Louise  had  been  little 
thought  of,  but  much  neglected  by  her 
stepmother  and  kindred,  whose  astonish- 
ment at  the  King's  preference  was  un- 
bounded.  The  authoress  tells  us  that — 


"The  pToposals  of  King  Henry  \ 
oted  to  the  Due  de  Lorraine  by  »  private 
missive,  six  hours  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Harquis  du  Guast.  The  amazement  of  the 
Duke,  of  his  consort,  Claude  de  France,  and  of 
the  Corate  and  ComtesBe  de  Vaudemont,  was 
unparalleled.    Thty  could  not  believe  that  the 


brilliant  throne  of  Europe — to  become  a  queen, 
their  sovereign.  The  same  night,  du  Guast 
arrived;  but  it  does  not  seem  that  Louise  had 
been  then  infonaed  of  the  momentous  change 
in  her  destiny  about  to  occur.  The  Duke  of 
Lorraine  aa  yet  refused  belief  in  the  alliance, 
and  decided  that,  until  the  ambassador  de- 
veloped his  mi.'sion,  and  clearly  exphuncd  the 
intentions  of  his  M^esty,  the  affair  had  better 
not  be  discussed.  Du  Guast  remained  in  con- 
ference with  the  Duke  and  the  Comtede  Vaude- 
mont during  the  night  His  mission  was  sim- 
ply to  exchsngB  rings  of  betrothal  with  the 
Princess  Louise,  on  behalf  of  his  royal  master ; 
he  was  besides  the  bearer  of  letters  irom  the 
King  and  Queen  Catherine  to  Louise,  and  to 
the  Corate  and  Comtesse  de  Vaudemont  The 
morning  following  the  arrival  of  the  Marquis 
du  Guast,  the  Princess  Louise,  on  awaking,  be- 
held the  Comtesse  de  Vaudemont  standing  by 
her  bed  side.'  At  the  sight  of  her  dreaded  step- 
mother, the  young  princess  sprang  from  her 
bed  and  murmured  an  apology  for  the  lateness 
of  her  repose.  The  Comtesse  made  no  reply, 
and  Louise,  on  raising  her  eyes,  was  surprised 
at  the  pallor  of  her  stepmother's  countenaoce, 
and  the  restraint  of  her  manner.  Suddenly, 
the  Countess  approached.  Bending  the  ktiee 
before  the  astonished  Louise,  she  exclaimed, 
'  Madame,  you  are  Queen  of  France  !'  The 
princess,  who  believed  this  salutation  to  be 
ironically  given,  made  no  rfpfy.  Madame  de 
Vaudemont  therefore  hurriedly  related  the 
events  of  the  preceding  day,  announced  the 
arrivri  of  Du  Guast,  and  presented  the. letters 
written  to  the  Due  de  Lorraine,  and  the  Comte 
de  Vaudemont  by  King  Henry.  When  no 
longer  able  to  refuse  belief  to  the  statements 
of  the  Countess,  the  emotion  of  the  princess 
was  great,  and  for  some  minutes  she  wept 
passionately.  Two  hours  later  -the  Princess 
Louise,  standing  between  the  Due  de  Lorraine 
and  her  father,  granted  audience  to  the  Marquis 
du  Guast  Kneeling,  du  Guast  presented  his 
master's  missive,  and  after  receiving  the  formal 
assent  of  the  princess  to  the  King's  suit,  he 
hailed  her  as  his  queon  and  mistress.  Three 
days  after  the  arrival  of  du  Quast,  the  Princess 
Louise,  the  Comte  and  Comtesse  de  Vaudemont^ 
the  Due  de  Lorraine,  and  the  dowager,  duchcsse 
de  Guise,  attended  by  a  numerous  suite,  set  out 
for  Kheima,  where,  after  the  coronation  of  the 
King,  his  marriage  was  to  be  celebrated." 

We  now  read  of  revolts  in  Languedoc, 
and  a  "  dangerous  conspiracy  to  seize  the 
royal  person,"  to  which  the  Due  d'Alen- 
fon  was  privy.  He  subsequently  con- 
fessed his  guilt,  and  the  share  he  had 
taken  in  the  plot  to  his  mother,  on  condi- 
tion of  pardon  being  granted  to  all  con- 
cerned in  it.  "This  grace  Catherine 
promised,  and  kept  her  word ;  for  Mon- 
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Bieur  being  implicated,  so  freqnent  an  ex- 
hibition ot  (lialoyalty  in  tbe  heir  apparent, 
she  deemed  to  be  fraught  with  danger." 
The  coronation  of  Henry  III,  was  perform- 
ed February  twentieth,  1575,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  ceremony  of  his  consecration  as 
Ring  of  Poland.  The  Cardinal  de  Guise 
waa  the  officiating  prelate,  assisted  by  the 
Bishop  of  Metz. 

Two  days  after,  on  Tuesday,  Fcbniary 
22d,  his  Majesty  commenced  betimes  to 
prepare  for  the  ceremonial  of  his  espou- 
sals. The  same  delay  as  on  the  corona- 
tion morning  however  occurred,  for  the 
King  spent  the  early  )>art  of  the  day  in 
adorning  his  bride  elect,  at  whose  toilette 
ho  was  present.  With  his  own  royal 
hands,  Henry  arranged  the  jewels  on  his 
consort's  robe,  and  set  the  diadem  on  her 
head.  No  bridegroom  elect  could  seem 
more  enamored  of  the  chai'ms  of  his  be- 
trothed than  did  Henry.  The  King 
having  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  appear- 
ance of  his  bride,  next  inspected  and 
offered  his  advice,  on  the  rich  suits  to  be 
worn  by  his  favorites,  Villequier  and  Da 
Guast.  He  then  held  a  short  conference 
with  Queen  Catherine,  and  admitted  the 
Comtc  de  Vaudeinont  to  the  honor  of  an 
interview. 

"A  platform  of  state,  surmounted  by  a 
canopy  of  cloth  of  gold,  had  been  erected 
at  the  portal  of  Notre  Dame  de  Rheims. 
The  King  was  conducted  thither,  walking 
between  the  Due  de  Lorraine,  and  the 
Cardinal  de  Guise,  preceded  by  bands  of 
musicians,  and  by  the  Grand  iSfaster  of  the 
household,  tlie  Due  de  Guiee,  who  carried 
bis  baton  of  office. 

"  The  attire  of  King  Henry  was  deem- 
ed a  marveJons  display  of  elaborate  taste, 
and  the  fashion  of  his  vestments  was  bo 
novel,  that  all  the  young  lords  of  the 
court,  excepting  the  privileged  band  of 
favorites  or  mitjnons,  beheld  thcmselveB 
eclipsed.  The  Due  de  Montpensier,  and 
the  Comte  de  Vaudemont  followed.  Next 
marched  the  Due  de  Mayenne,  Grand 
Chamberlain,  Tlien  followed  the  bride, 
supported  by  the  Due  d'Alenfon  and  the 
King  of  Navarre.  The  robe  of  Lotiiso 
was  of  white  satin,  sumptuously  adorned 
and  beset  with  gems.  Her  mantle  was 
of  violet  velvet,  embroidered  with  the 
fleurde-iys,  the  train,  which  was  twelve 
yards  long,  being  carried  by  the  Princess 
Catherine  de  Navarre,  assisted  by  the 
widowed  Piincesses  of  Condo  and  La 
Roche-Snr-Ton — the  latter  being  the  mo- 
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ther  of  the  Due  de  Montponricr.  Catb- 
erino  followed,  wearing  robss  of  black 
velvet,  her  train  borne  by  the  Duchess  de 
Retz.  The  Queen  of  Navarre  came  next, 
walking  between  the  Duchess  de  Mont- 
pensier,  and  the  widowed  Duchess  de 
Guise.  The  ceremony  of  the  espousals 
was  performed  by  the  Cardinal  de  Bour- 
bon, and  the  high  mass  which  followed, 
was  said  by  the  same  prelate,  assisted  by 
the  Cardinal  de  Guise. 

Before  Louise  had  been  queen  a  month, 
she  was  made  quite  aware  of  the  arbitral^ 
disposition  of  tJie  King,  for  disregarding' 
his  wife's  jast  scruples,  he  insisted  on  the 
admission  of  the  infamous  Mademoiselle 
de  Chiteauneuf  to  court,  and  although 
Louise  objected  in  very  energetic  terms, 
ho  set  her  objections  completely  a^de, 
and  carried  his  wishes  into  effect.  The 
personal  appearance  of  Louise  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  Venetian  Ambassador, 
Jean  Michel : 

"The  Queen  is  a  princess  of  nineteen  or 
twenty  years.  Shu  is  very  handsome ;  her 
figure  is  very  elegant  and  of  middle  size  rstber 
than  small,  for  her  Majesty  has  no  reed  to  we«r 
high-heeted  shoes  to  increase  her  tiight  Her 
figure  is  slight;  her  profllo  beautiful;  and  her 
features  majestic,  agreeable,  and  liTely.  Her 
eycp,  though  very  pale,  are  full  of  vivacity,  her 
complexion  is  fair,  and  the  color  of  her  hair 
pitc-ycllow,  which  gives  great  content  to  tha 
King,  because  that  hue  is  rare  in  this  countiy, 
where  most  of  tlie  ladies  have  black  hair.  The 
Queen  uses  no  cosmetics,  nor  any  other  artifice 
of  the  toilette.  As  for  her  moral  virtues,  she  is 
gentle  and  affable.  It  is  said  that  she  is  liberal 
and  benevolent  to  the  extent  of  her  means.  She 
has  some  wit  and  understanding,  and  her  com- 
prehenBion  is  ready.  Her  pictf  is  fcrveDt  u 
that  of  her  husband,  and  this  is  saying  every 
thing.  She  appears  devoted  to  the  King,  and 
shows  him  great  reverence ;  in  short,  it  is  im- 
possible to  witness  a  more  completo  union  than 
that  which  nowexists  between  their  MajcGtice." 

I  31.  Jean  Michel,  we  fancy,  looking  back 
<  on  the  little  episode  of  Mademoiselle  de 
1  Chateauneuf,  only  saw  the  outer  coating 
of  the  yoimg  Queen's  life.  We  know 
I  that  even  then  she  had  deep  sorrows  and 
'  sharp  trials  to  bear.  Not  only  was  she 
j  compelled  against  her  consdence  to  re* 
,  ceive  a  courtesan,  but  her  own  people, 
I  those  she  bad  brought  with  her  as  tier 
I  suite,  (and  some  of  whom  were  old  and 
I  valued  friends)  were  dismissed  by  her  im- 
perious lord,  and  their  places  filled  by 
Frenchwomen  of  his  own  chooring.  The 
[  gentle  Louise  bore  all  patiently,  until  an 
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insult  of  more  than  usual  audacity  on  the 
part  of  Renee  de  Ch&teauneuf  induced 
ner  to  apply  to  Catherine  for  redress.  It 
happened  as  follows : 

"The  marriage  of  the  King,  meanwhile, 
greatly  incensed  Mademoiselle  de  €h&teauneuf. 
The  fierce  temper  of  this  lady  occasioned  Henry 
serious  disquietude.  Unpropitiated  hy  her  ap- 
pointment in  the  household  of  the  Queen,  her 
insolent  defiance  at  times  shocked  her  royal 
mistress.  At  one  of  the  balls  given  in  honor 
of  the  royal  nuptials,  Mademoiselle  de  Cha- 
teauneuf  audaciously  appeared  in  robes  similar 
to  those  of  the  young  Queen,  imitating  eyen 
the  parure  of  jewels  worn  by  Louise.  The  in- 
dignation of  the  Queen  was  now  fairly  roused. 
Aware  that  it  would  be  useless  to  appeal  to  her 
consort,  she  quitted  the  saloon,  and  sought  the 
presence  of  Catherine,  to  whom  she  related  the 
unexampled  insolence  of  the  favorite.  Cath- 
erine forthwith  summoned  her  son,  and  insisted 
that  an  order  should  be  dispatched  commanding 
Mademoiselle  de  Ch&teauneuf  to  retire  to  her 
apartments.  The  following  morning  Catherine 
exiled  the  presumptuous  Reneo  from  the  court, 
for  the  space  of  three  months." 

From  this  time  we  have  an  account  of 
discussions,  tumults,  assassinations,  and 
conspiracies.  The  King  sat  uneasily  on  his 
throne.  The  tutelage  of  the  worthless 
Catherine,  had  produced  a  character  in- 
compatible with  happiness.  His  suspicions 
of  the  Due  d'Alengon  became  stronger 
and  stronger,  and  embittered  this  portion 
of  his  existence.  Thus  does  Miss  Freer 
write  of  him,  and  describe  the  state  in 
which  he  then  lived: 

**  During  the  month  of  June,  King  Henry  fell 
ill  of  an  ear-ache ;  resulting,  it  was  supposed, 
from  exposure  to  the  draughts  of  a  church, 
within  which  his  Majesty  had  knelt  some  time 
before  a  shrine.  The  sufferings  of  the  King 
were  excruciating,  and  during  two  days,  in- 
flammation of  the  brain  was  apprehended.  In- 
capable of  the  least  self-control,  the  King^s 
transports  of  rage  and  despair  during  his  suffer- 
ings were  indescribable.  The  most  somber  sus- 
picion took  possession  of  his  mind ;  and  he  be- 
lieved himself  poisoned  by  the  machinations  of 
the  Due  d^Alen^ons,  who,  his  Majesty  declared, 
had  bribed  one  of  his  valets  to  scratch  him 
slightly  with  a  poisoned  pin,  on  the  nape  of  the 
nedc,  while  fixing  his  ruffl  It  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  Catherine  prevented  the 
munediate  arrest  of  Monsieur ;  and  it  is  believ- 
ed that  the  Queen  took  upon  herself  to  cancel 
the  order  issued  by  Henry  to  that  effect  Shak- 
en by  the  most  terrible  misgivii\gs,  Henry  sent 
for  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  implored  him  to 
watch  over  his  safety ;  and  in  case  his  death 
ensued,  to  seize  the  crown :  *As,*  said  the  King, 


*  I  would  rather  you  reigned  than  that  malatni 
of  a  traitor,  my  brother  I* 

**  He  then  advised  the  King  of  Navarre  to 
make  his  accession  sure,  by  compassing  while 
there  was  yet  opportunity,  the  assassination  of 
Monsieur.  *  What !'  exclaimed  the  King,  *  shall 
I  leave  my  crown  to  this  vile  profligate  I  Mon 
frere,  take  my  advice ;  find  means  to  rid  your- 
self of  him,  and  gather  together  your  friends, 
so  as  to  be  ready  at  the  first  moment  to  seize 
the  crown!'  " 

When  Henry  uttered  this  injunction,  it 
must  charitably  be  supposed  that,  mad- 
dened by  pain,  he  knew  not  what  he  coun- 
seled: nevertheless,  when  the  week  fol- 
lowing his  Majesty's  partial  recovery,  we 
find  him  coolly  discussing  a  plot  for  the 
assassination  of  his  prisoner,  the  Marechal 
de  Montmorency,  the  perfidy  of  the  mind 
which  sanctioned  the  murder  of  Coligny, 
and  counseled  that  of  Monsieur,  seems 
but  to  be  developing  its  deformity.  The 
King  of  Navarre  treated  Henry's  proposi- 
tion respecting  Monsieur  as  emanating 
from  the  frenzy  of  delirium ;  but  he 
thought  it  prudent,  considering  the  reck- 
less daring  of  some  of  the  King's  intimate 
associates,  to  advertise  the  Queen  of  the 
peril  which  threatened  her  son.  Catherine, 
therefore,  sent  for  Monsieur,  and  ordered 
him  to  "  take  up  his  abode  in  the  Hotel 
des  Tuileries,  and  carefully  to  avoid,  for 
the  present,  his  usual  rambles  through  the 
streets  of  Paris." 

The  authoress,  after  giving  us  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  state  of  France  generally, 
enters  into  a  comparative  view  of  the 
characters  of  the  royal  personages  of  that 
country.     She  says : 

« 

"  From  one  end  of  France  to  the  other,  there- 
fore, jealousies  were  rife;  seditions,  distrusts, 
frauds,  famines,  and  poverty  reigned  every 
where.  The  court,  meanwhile,  set  the  example 
of  discord,  and  showed  that  the  highest  person- 
ages in  the  realm  weto  not  exempt  from  partici- 
pation in  the  general  corruption.  The  character 
of  the  King  proved  a  spectacle  the  reverse  of 
edifying  to  his  people.  Next  to  his  Majesty 
stood  Monsieur,  weak  perfidious,  and  crafty; 
then  Marguerite,  with  her  imperial  beauty,  and 
unbridled  passions,  uniting  the  frivolity  of  the 
most  wanton  coquette  with  the  fierce  and  venge- 
ful spirit  of  her  race.  On  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne,  terrible  in  her  uncertainty,  the  incarna- 
tion of  that  power  which  had  exalted  her  ances- 
tors of  Medici  from  the  marts  of  commerce,  to 
be  Lords  of  Florence;  displaying  a  singular 
oblivion  of  past  pledges,  having  no  fixed  prin- 
ciples of  government,  yet  unerringly  imparting 
the  aspect  and  effect  to  events  as  they  passed — 
the  character  of  the  Queen  presenting  the  grand 
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enigma  of  the  age.  In  strong  contrast  with  the 
Queen  mother  appeared  her  daughter-in-law, 
Louise:  gentle,  pious,  and  dazzled  by  the 
splendors  of  her  state,  yet  inspired  with  that 
pride  of  race  inherent  in  the  blood  of  Lorraine, 
Louise  neither  desired  nor  possessed  political 
influence.  The  King  of  Navarre,  of  genial  and 
buoyant  spirit,  and  of  honor  so  unstained  that 
by  two  kings,  successively,  he  had  been  chosen 
the  guardian  of  their  life,  against  the  machina- 
tions of  their  nearest  kindred — as  yet  challeng- 
ed the  confidence  of  no  special  faction.  In  the 
court  of  Henry,  the  King  of  Navarre  played  a 
secondary  part,  as  the  satellite  of  Monsieur, 
his  just  pretensions  being  crushed  by  the  as- 
sumptions of  the  King's  favorite's.  Later,  the 
nation  recognized  in  Henri  de  Navarre  the 
worthy  son  of  Jeanne  d'Albret,  and  the  hero, 
whose  first  essay  in  arms  had  been  beneath  the 
inspiration  of  Coligny's  genius.  Condc,  of  re- 
served temper,  unshaken  integrity,  taciturn, 
and  rigid  in  morals,  was  little  fitted  for  the 
leader  of  a  faction.  Oppressed  by  a  continual 
sense  of  the  injury  he  had  personally  sustained 
from  the  hands  of  Henry  III.,  first  on  the 
plains  of  Jamac,  in  the  murder  of  his  father ; 
secondly,  by  the  King's  intended  appropriation 
of  his  deceased  wife,  Marie  de  Cleves,  the 
Prince  abhorred  the  court  for  its  profligacy, 
whilst  he  bore  unrelenting  animosity  for  St 
Bartholomew's  Eve." 

For  years  now  we  read  of  nothing  but 
internal  commotions.  Margaret  of  Na- 
varre, unforgiving  and  unscrupulous,  was 
the  warm  partisan  of  the  Due  d'Alengon, 
and  aided  him  in  all  his  views,  whilst  she 
tried  to  mar  those  of  Henry.  Her  light 
conduct  was  the  scandal  of  that  bad  age, 
and  her  vices  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt. 
In  1583  her  liason  with  the  Marquis  de 
Chanvallon  became  the  scandal  of  even 
the  infamous  court  of  France,  and  so  pub- 
lic and  disgraceful  did  her  behavior  be- 
come that  Henry  "  ordered  her  to  retire 
from  his  presence,  and  leave  Paris  within 
twelve  hours."  The  King,  moreover, 
ordered  the  arrest  of  Chanvallon,  who, 
however,  had  fled  to  Germany  for  safety. 
"  Margaret,  meanwhile,  maintained  her 
proud  and  fearless  demeanor,  and  employ- 
ed a  part  of  the  night  and  the  following 
morning  in  writing  letters,  containing  a 
temperate  but  resolute  denial  of  the 
charges  made  against  her  by  the  King, 
which  she  sent  to  the  princes  of  Lorraine, 
and  to  the  principal  personages  of  the 
Court,  deeming  such  a  contradiction  more 
suitable  to  her  royal  station,  than  to  have 
publicly  retorted  the  abusive  epithets  of 
her  brother  and  King.  Marguerite's  cool 
ability  generally  extracted  the  sting  from 
the  King's  most  vindictive  assault;  her 


consummate  assumption  of  innocence  in 
matters  afterwards  proved  against  her, 
forms  not  the  least  wonderful  faculty  of 
the  remarkable  character  of  this  princess." 
Nor  did  Henry  content  himself  with  sim- 
ply dismissing  his  sister  from  the  Courts 
but  commenced  a  system  of  unwarranta- 
ble and  unmanly  conduct  to  her.  He 
hated  her,  and  now  that  he  bad  a  just 
cause  of  complaint,  he  heaped  gross  and 
unjustifiable  insults  on  her.  An  explana- 
tion of  this  conduct  being  required  by  the 
King  of  Navarre,  and  proof  of  his  wife's 
innocence  or  guilt  demanded,  Henry  sul- 
lenly replied  that  he  had  been  irritated 
by  false  reports  as  to  the  amount  of  hb 
sister's  misconduct ;  and  that  now  it  was 
the  desire  of  the  Queen  his  mother,  whose 
arrival  was  hourly  expected,  and  his  own, 
that  the  Queen  of  Navarre  should  be  re- 
conciled with  the  King  her  husband ;  that 
he  was  weary  of  the  controversy,  and  had 
so  written  to  his  brother-in-law. 

"  But,  sire,  what  will  the  princes  of 
Christendom  say  if  the  King  of  Navarre 
receives  back  again  his  wife  without  ex- 

Elanation  or  reparation,  after  her  repute 
as  been  so  cruelly  sullied  by  your 
Majesty  ?" 

"Say?"  exclaimed  Henry  haughtily, 
"  say  ?  Tliese  said  pi-inces  will  say,  that 
the  King  of  Navarre  has  received  back 
again  the  sister  of  his  King." 

But  the  King  of  Navarre  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  this  explanation  ;  he  refused 
to  be  reconciled  to  his  consort  with  this 
stain  upon  her  character,  whereupon  the 
King  sent  a  letter,  written  with  his  own 
hand,  in  which  his  Majesty,  eloquent  in 
his  exhortations,  tells  his  brother-in-law 
that  "  Kings,  mon  frere,  have  before  this 
committed  errors,  and  the  most  virtuous 
princesses  have  not  been  exempt  from 
foul  slandere,  in  witness  of  which  remem- 
ber all  the  libels  current  respecting  that 
inestimable  personage  the  late  queen  your 
mother." 

A  series  of  negotiations  followed,  which 
ended  in  Marguerite's  acceptance  of  her 
husband's  proposition  that  she  should  live 
in  retirement  at  Nerac,  until  she  could 
disprove  the  statements  made  by  the  King 
relative  to  the  Marquis  de  Chanvallon. 

But  Marguerite  and  her  errors  and 
misfortunes  became  secondary  to  miseries 
which  now  fell  on  France.  Tumult  fol- 
lowed tumult,  and  horror  horror ;  until 
the  public  were  affrighted  by  the  base 
murder  of  the  Due  de  Guise. 
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"  The  assassination  of  the  Due  de  Guise,*  was 
known  in  Paris  on  the  day  following  its  per- 
petration. While  Richelieu  and  his  archers 
were  lighting  the  funeral  pile  of  the  unfortunate 
princes,  the  mob  of  Paris  had  risen  to  avenge 
their  death." 

The  powerful  family  of  the  Due  deter- 
mining to  have  vengeance  for  the  death 
of  their  kinsman,  called  their  followers 
around  them,  while  the  frantic  Duchesse 
urged  them  on  by  her  loud  cries  for  re- 
venge. Henry  now  repented  of  his  bloody 
deed ;  his  energy  was  gone ;  "  fears,  re- 
grets, indecision,  and  weariness  followed." 

And  a  heavy  misfortune  hung  over  him, 
for  "  the  master-spirit  which  bad  so  long 
guided  the  counsels  of  France — the  genius 
alternately  used  for  the  glory  and  for  the 
misfortune  of  the  realm,  and  from  the  in- 
fluence of  which  Henry  had  in  vain  sought 
emancipation,  was  about  to  be  withdrawn 
from  earth.  Catherine  de  Medici,  at  the 
moment  when  her  unrivaled  powers  of  con- 
ciliation were  needed  to  deliver  herson  from 
the  abyss  into  which  his  furious  passions 
had  plunged  him,  lay  on  the  bed  of  death. 
From  the  fatal  twenty-fourth  of  Decem- 
ber her  strength  had  rapidly  given  way. 
Her  real  sorrow  at  the  death  of  the  Due 
de  Guise,  her  indignation  at  the  per6dy 
with  w^hich,  despite  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
vocation given,  the  King  had  violated  his 
w^ord  and  her  own — without  the  support 
of  which  Henry's  asseverations  would 
have  been  treated  with  derision — and  her 
consternation  at  the  desperate  condition 
of  affairs,  pressed  with  fatal  effect  on  the 
already  stricken  frame  of  the  Queen.  Her 
matured  experience  at  once  revealed  to 
Catherine  the  lamentable  consequences  of 
the  late  catastrophe.  She  had  lived  to 
witness  the  son  once  loved  by  herself  ha- 
ted and  reviled.  Aware  of  his  incapacity 
and  of  his  untoward  temper,  at  once  fa- 
natical and  puerile,  she  mourned  the  over- 

•  This  horrid  tragedy  occurred  in  the  old  Blois 
Castle,  seventy-five  miles  south  of  Paris.  Tlie  Due 
de  Guise  was  on  pretense  invited  from  Paris  to  at- 
tend a  Council  of  State.  He  was  standing  on  the 
hearth  with  bis  back  to  the  fire  eating  prunes,  when 
the  King  sent  for  him  to  his  library.  On  his  way 
through  the  arched  passage  to  the  King's  bed- 
chamber, he  was  met  by  forty-five  assassins,  "gen- 
tlemen in  waiting,"  to  whom  the  Ki»g  had  given 
each  a  dagger,  with  which  he  was  stabbed,  and  fell 
dead  in  front  of  the  King's  bed  After  two  hours 
the  King  came  out  and  kicked  his  dead  body  with 
his  foot.  It  was  then  burned  to  ashes,  which  were 
thrown  into  the  river.  A  gentleman  of  Blois 
pointed  out  to  us  minutely  the  whole  scene  upon 
the  spot. — Editor  Eclsctic. 


throw  of  the  royal  race  of  Valois ;  she 
mourned  at  beholding  the  son  for  whom 
she  had  sacrificed  so  much  laden  with 
opprobrium,  and  dishonored  by  his  vices. 
More  than  this,  Catherine  predicted  the 
eventual  triumph  of  her  detested  son-in- 
law,  Le  Bearnnois,  while  now  she  ac- 
knowledged that  the  salvation  of  Henry 
depended  on  his  prompt  reconciliation 
with  the  son  of  Jeanne  d'Albret,  and  the 
consequent  recognition  of  Henri  de  Na- 
varre, heretic,  as  he  was,  as  Henry's  legiti- 
mate successor.  In  her  zeal  to  erase  from 
the  royal  lineage  and  succession  the  name 
of  Henri  de  Navarre,  and  to  substitute 
that  of  her  grandson,  Catherine  had  coun- 
tenanced and  even  upheld  the  revolution- 
ary and  ambitious  designs  of  the  princes 
of  Guise,  for  without  her  secret  support 
they  must  have  fallen  long  ago  before  the 
hate  of  the  King  and  his  favorites.  This 
reflection  weighed  heavily  on  the  mind  of 
Catherine.* 

She  died  unregretted  and  unmourned. 
Her  life  had  been  a  series  of  plots  and 
savage  cruelties,  her  death,  >vhen  she  had 
just  witnessed  the  failure  of  her  most 
cherished  hope,  was  a  vivid  homily  on  the 
folly  of  misdirected  human  energy  and 
intellect. 

One  more  horrible  scene  terminates  the 
career  of  this  base  son  of  an  infamous 
mother.  As  is  well  known,  he  was  assas- 
sinated by  a  monk  named  Clement,  and 
thus  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  crimes  and  his 
cruelties. 

His  Queen,  the  gentle  Louise,  "mourned 
the  untimely  death  of  Henry  HI.,  and  was 
constant  in  her  endeavors  to  avenge  it. 
From  that  period  she  completely  broke 
off  all  relations  with  her  own  kindred  of 
Lorraine,  and  sincerely  embraced  the 
cause  of  Henry  IV.  Of  the  Duchesse  de 
Montpensier  the  Queen  could  never  speak 
without  shuddering,  deeming  her,  as  she 
said,  the  assassin  of  her  deceased  lord.  At 
Chenonceau,  the  Queen  passed  her  forlorn 
widowhood  in  the  practice  of  rigid  aus- 
terities. Mournful  notes  of  solemn  re- 
quiems for  the  departed  perpetually 
echoed  through  those  apartments  once 
dedicated  to  the  profligate  revels  of  the 
court  of  Catherine  de  Medici." 

*  Twelve  days  after  the  death  of  the  Due  de 
Guise,  Catherine  herself  died  in  her  chamber  in  the 
Blois  Castle,  where  she  was  listening  to  the  noise  at 
the  Duke's  death  which  she  had  plotted.  We  visited 
all  her  apartments,  which  are  full  of  historical  in- 
terest— ^Editob  Eolsotio. 
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Thug  ends  the  History  of  Henry  IIL  of 
France.  It  is  a  valuable  work,  carefully 
compiled,  beautifully  and  impartially 
written,  and  so  vividly  interesting  that  it 


carries  the  reader  on  unflagging  to  the 
end.  Miss  Freer  has  made  an  important 
addition  to  the  standard  literature  of  the 
country. 


From    Bentley^fl    MiBcellanj. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  CHARLES  STRANGE. 


ANOTHER  LOSS. 


My  partner,  Mr.  Brightman,  had  been 
for  years  the  conlidential  solicitor  of  Sir 
Ralph  Clavering,  a  physician,  whose  bar- 
onetcy was  a  new  one.  When  Sir  Ralph 
gave  up  practice,  and  retired  to  an  estate 
•  he  bought  in  the  country,  a  Mrs.  Clavcr- 
ing,  a  widow  lady,  whose  husband  had 
been  a  distant  cousin  of  Sir  Ralph's,  en- 
tered it  with  him,  to  be  his  companion 
and  housekeeper.  It  ended  in  his  marry- 
ing her,  as  such  sort  of  companionships 
often  do  ondy  especially  where  the  man  is 
old,  and  tlio  woman  young  and  attractive. 
Mi-s.  Clavcring  was  poor,  and  no  doubt 
she  played  for  the  stake.  The  heir  pre- 
sumptive to  Sir  Ralph's  title  was  his 
ne[)hew,  Edmund  Clavering,  but  his  for- 
tune he  could  leave  to  whom  he  would. 

Sir  Ralph  Clavering  died ;  and  Mr. 
Brightman  went  to  the  funeral ;  it  was  a 
very  short  period  indeed  previous  to  his 
own  death.  When  he  returned  to  our 
office  it  was  evening  ;  the  clerks  had  left, 
and  he  came  up-stairs  into  my  room. 

"Take  this  off  my  hat,  will  you, 
Charles,"  ho  said.  •'  I  can't  go  home  in 
it,  to  be  stared  at ;  and  Mrs.  Brightman 
has  a  superstitious  resentment  against  a 
hat-band  going  into  the  house." 

I  unpinned  the  black  silk,  folded,  and 
laid  it  on  the  table.  "  What  am  I  to  do 
with  it,  sir  ?" 

*'Any  thing.  Give  it  to  Leah  for  a 
Sunday  apron.    My  lady  treated  us  to  & 


specimen  of  temper,"  he  added,  as  I  put 
the  silk  on  a  tray  which  Lea'i  would  be 
coming  up  to  fetch.  "  She  thought  to  in- 
herit all,  and  is  not  satisfied  with  the  com- 
petency left  to  her." 

"  Who  does  inherit  ?"  I  eagerlpr  asked  ; 
for  Mr.  Brightman  had  never  enlightened 
me,  although  I  knew  that  he  had  mado 
Sir  Ralph's  will. 

"  Edmund  Clavering.  And  quite  right 
that  he  should :  the  estate  ought  to  go 
with  the  title.  Besides,  setting  that  con- 
sideration aside,  Sir  Edmund  is  entitled  to 
it  as  much  as  my  lady.  More  too,  I 
think.  There's  the  will,  Charles;  you 
can  read  it." 

I  glanced  my  eyes  over  the  will.    Lady 
Clavering  had  a  competency,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  property  was  left  to  the  inheritor  of 
the  title.  Sir  Edmund.     I  was  surprised. 

"  I  thought  she  would  have  had  it  all, 
Mr.  Brightman.  Living  so  estranged  as 
Sir  Ralph  did  with  his  brother,  even  re- 
fusing to  be  reconciled  when  the  latter 
was  ^ying,  and  the  estrangement  extend- 
ing itself  to  the  son,  Edmund,  I  certainly 
thought  Lady  Clavering  would  come  in 
for  it.     You  thought  so  too,  sir." 

"  I  did,  until  I  made  the  will.  And  at 
one  time  it  was  Sir  Ralph's  intention  to 
leave  it  mostly  to  her.  But  for  certua 
reasons,  which  arose,  ho  altered  his  plant. 
Good,  sufficient  reasons,"  added  Mr. 
Brightman,  in  a  marked  manner ;  ^^  he  im- 
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parted  them  to  me  when  he  gave  instruc- 
tions for  his  will.  I  should  have  left  her 
less." 

"  May  I  know  them  ?" 

"  No,  Charles.  They  were  told  me  in 
confidence,  and  they  concern  neither  you 
nor  mc.  Is  the  gas  put  out  in  the  next 
room  ?" 

"  Yes.     Shall  I  turn  it  on  ?" 

"  It  is  not  worth  while.  That  hand- 
lamp  of  yours  will  do,  if  you  will  light  it. 
I  only  want  to  put  up  the  will." 

I  took  the  lamp,  and  lighted  Mr. 
Brightman  into  the  other  room ;  his,  ex- 
clusively. He  opened  the  iron  safe,  and 
deposited  Sir  Ralph  Clavering's  will  in- 
side it. 

Very  soon  after  this,  before  the  will 
was  proved,  Mr.  Brightman  died.  Sir 
Edmund  Clavering  then  sought  an  inter- 
view with  me.  I  had  never  acted  for 
him  ;  for  Mr.  Brightman  always. 

''  Can  you  carry  my  business  through, 
Mr.  Strange  ?"  he  proceeded  to  ask,  after 
expressing  his  shock  and  regret  at  Mr. 
Brightman's  sudden  fate. 

I  hope  so.     Why  not.  Sir  Edmund  ?" 
You  have  not  the  legal  knowledge 
and  experience  of  Mr.  Brightman." 

"  Not  the  experience  ;  because  he  was 
an  old  man  and  I  am  a  young  one.  But, 
80  far  as  practice  goes,  I  have  for  some 
time  done  most  of  the  business;  Mr. 
Brightman  confining  himself  chiefly  to  the 
seeing  clients.  You  may  trust  mc,  Sir 
£dmund,  I  assure  you." 

"  Oh  I  yes,  I  dare  say  it  will  be  all  right," 
be  rejoined.  "  Do  you  know  that  Lady 
Clavering  and  her  cousin — mj  cousin  also 
— mean  to  dispute  the  will  ?'' 

"  Upon  what  grounds  ?" 

**Upon  his  incompetency  to  make  one, 
I  suppose — as  foul  a  plea  as  ever  false 
woHL'm  or  man  invented.  Mr.  Brightman 
can  prove Good  Heavens  I  every  min- 
ute I  forget  that  he  is  dead,"  broke  ofi* 
Sir  Edmund.  "  How  unfortunate  that  he 
should  have  gone  just  now  !" 

"  But  there  can  not  fail  proof  of  Sir 
Ralph^s  competency.  The  servants  about 
him  must  know  that  he  was  sane  and 
healthy  in  mind." 

"  I  dont  know  what  her  schemes  may 
be,"  rejoined  Sir  Edmund,  "but  I  do 
know  that  she  will  not  leave  a  stone  un- 
turned to  wrest  away  my  rights.  I  am 
worse  to  her  than  gall." 

"  On  account  of  the  money  going  to 
yon." 


"Ay,  for  one  thing.  But  there's 
another  reason,  more  bitter  even  than 
that." 

Sir  Edmund  looked  at  me  with  a  pecu- 
liar expression.  He  was  about  my  own 
age,  and  would  have  been  an  exceedingly 

Eleasant  man,  but  for  his  pride.  When 
e  could  forget  that,  so  far  as  to  divest 
his  manner  of  it,  he  was  warm  and 
cordial. 

"  Her  ladyship  is  a  scheming  woman, 
Mr.  Strange.  She  flung  ofl^  resentment 
at  first,  as  Mr.  Brightman  was  a  witness 
to,  but  then  her  tactics  changed  ;  and  be- 
fore Sir  Ralph  had  been  three  weeks  in 
his  grave,  she  contrived  to  intimate  to  me 
that  we  had  better  join  interests  together. 
Do  you  understand  ?" 

I  did  not  know  whether  to  understand 
or  not.    It  was  inconceivable. 

"  She  ofiered  herself  to  me ;  my  willing 
wife.     '  If  you  will  wed  no  other  ivoman,  I 

will  wed  no  other  man .'    How  does 

the  old  ballad  run  ?  Not  in  plain  terms, 
but  in  terms  sufficiently  plain  to  be  under- 
stood. I  declined ;  declined  to  join  inter- 
ests; declined  her  ;  and  so  made  Itfer  my 
mortal  enemy  forever.  Do  you  know 
her  ?" 

"  I  never  saw  her." 

"Take  care  of  yourself,  then,  should 
you  be  brought  in  contact  with  her," 
laughed  Sir  Edmund.  "  She's  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  of  women;  irresistibly 
so ;  had  she  been  any  but  my  uncle's  wife 
— widow — I  don't  answer  for  how  it  would 
have  gone  with  me.  By  the  way,  Mr. 
Strange,  did  Mr.  Brightman  impart  to  you 
Sir  Ralph's  reason  for  devising  his  proper- 
ty to  me.  Mr.  Brightman  would  not  tell 
me  what  it  was." 

"No  he  did  not.  Sir  Ralph  intended,  I 
believe,  to  bequeath  most  of  it  to  his  wife, 
and  he  changed  his  intention  quite  sud- 
denly.    So  much  Mr.  Brightman  told  me." 

Sir  Edmund  remained  silent,  apparently 
thinking,  and  then  rose  to  leave.  "  The 
will  must  be  proved  without  delay." 

"  I  will  see  about  it  almost  immediately, 
Sir  Edmund.  It  would  have  been  done 
this  week,  but  for  Mr.  Brightman's  unex- 
pected death." 

"Why  do  you  sink  your  voice  to  a 
whisper  ?"  asked  Sir  Edmund,  as  we  were 
quitting  the  room.  "  Do  you  fear  eaves- 
droppers ?" 

I  was  not  conscious  I  had  sunk  it  until 
recalled  to  the  fact  by  Sir  Edmund. 
"  Every  time  I  approach  this  door,"  point- 
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ing  to  the  one  opening  into  the  other 
room,  "  I  feel  as  it  I  were  in  the  presence 
of  the  dead.     He  is  lying  there." 

"  What— Mr.  Brij^htman  ?" 

''  It  is  where  he  died.  He  will  be  re- 
moved to  his  late  residence  to-night." 

"  I  think  I  will  see  him,"  cried  Sir  Ed- 
mund, la3dng  his  hand  on  the  door-handle. 

"  As  you  please.  I  would  not  advise 
you."  And  he  apparently  thought  better 
of  it,  and  went  down  stairs. 

I  had  to  attend  the  Vice-Chancellors' 
Court — law  business  must  go  on  with  lit- 
tle respect  for  the  dead.  Upon  my  return, 
I  was  in  my  clerk's  room,  speaking  to  Len- 
nard,  when  a  carriage  drove  down  the 
street,  and  stopped  at  the  door.  The 
white  blinds  were  of  course  down,  (white 
by  courtesy,  for  they  were  dirty  and  yel- 
low,) but  one  of  the  clerks  peeped  out. 
"  It's  a  mourning-coach,"  cried  he. 

"  A  mourning-coach !"  I  exclaimed. 
"  What's  the  undertaker  thinkhig  of?" 
A  hearse  was  to  come  that  night  at  dusk, 
and  I  thought  he  must  have  misunder- 
stood his  orders. 

*'  irs  not  that  sort  of  mourning-coach, 
sir,"  interposed  Lennard,  who  now  peeped 
out  at  his  window.  "  It  is  a  gentleman's 
chariot,  painted  black ;  the  servants  are 
in  deep  mourning." 

Allen  went  out  and  brought  back  a 
card.     "  The  lady  wishes  to  see  you,  sir." 

I  cast  my  eyes  on  it.  "  Lady  Claver- 
ing."  And  an  involuntary  smile  crossed 
my  face,  at  the  remembrance  of  Sir  Ed- 
mund's caution — should  I  ever  be  brought 
into  contact  with  her.  But  what  could 
Lady  Clavering  want  with  me  ? 

She  was  conducted  up-stairs,  and  I  fol- 
lowed, leaving  my  business  with  Lennard 
until  afterwards.  She  was  already  seated 
in  the  very  chair  that,  not  two  hours  pre- 
vioiLsly,  had  held  her  opponent,  Sir  Ed- 
mund ;  a  very  handsome  woman,  dressed 
as  coquettishly  as  her  widow's  weeds 
allowed.  Her  face  was  beautiful,  but  her 
vanity  spoiled  her.  Every  glance  of  her 
eye,  every  movement  of  her  head  and 
hands,  every  word  that  fell  from  her  lips, 
was  a  display  of  her  charms,  and  a  de- 
mand of  admiration.  Sir  Edmund  need 
not  have  cautioned  me  to  keep  heart- 
whole  ;  one,  so  vain  and  foolish,  would 
repel  rather  than  attract  me,  even  though 
gifted  with  beauty  rarely  accorded  to 
woman. 

"  I  have  the  honor  of  speaking  to  Mr. 
Strange?     Charles  Strange,  as  I  have 


heard  Mr.  Brightman  call  70a,''  she  said, 
with  a  smile  of  fascination. 

"Yes,  I  am  Charles  Strange.  What 
can  I  do  for  your  ladyship  ?" 

"  Will  you  promise  to  do  what  I  have 
come  to  ask  you  ?" 

The  more  she  spoke,  the  less  I  liked  her. 
I  am  a  frank  man  in  manner,  but  I  grew 
reserved  to  her.  "  I  can  not  make  a  prom- 
ise, not  knowing  its  nature,  Lady  Claver- 
ing." 

She  picked  up  her  long  jet  chain,  which 
hung  down  to  her  knees,  and  twirled  it 
about  in  her  fingers.  "  What  a  frightfully 
sudden  death  Mr.  Brightman's  has  been," 
she  resumed.     "  Did  he  lie  ill  at  all  ?" 

"No.  He  died  suddenly,  as  he  was 
sitting  at  his  desk.  And,  what  renders  it 
more  painful,  no  one  was  with  him." 

"  I  read  the  account  in  Monday's  paper, 
and  came  up  at  once  to  see  you,"  resumed 
Lady  Clavering.  "  He  was  my  husband's 
confidential  adviser.  Were  you  in  his 
confidence  also  ?» 

I  presumed  she  meant  in  Mr.  Bright- 
man's,  and  answered  accordingly.  "  Par- 
tially so." 

"You  are  aware  how  very  unjustly  my 
poor  childish  husband  strove  to  will  away 
his  property.  Of  course  the  will  can  not 
be  allowed  to  stand.  At  the  time  of  Sir 
Ralph's  funeral,  I  informed  Mr.  Brightman 
I  should  take  some  steps  to  assert  my 
rights,  and  I  wished  him  to  be  my  solicitor 
in  the  matter.  But  no  :  he  refused ;  and 
went  over  to  the  enemy,  Edmund  Claver- 
ing." 

"We  were  solicitors  to  Mr.  Edmund 
Clavering  before  he  came  into  the  title." 

"  Mr.  Brightman  was ;  you  never  did 
any  thing  for  him,"  she  hastily  interrup- 
ted ;  "  therefore  there  is  no  obligation  on 
you  to  do  any  thing  for  him  now.  I  want 
you  to  act  for  me,  and  I  came  all  this  way 
to  request  you  to  do  so." 

"  I  can  not.  Lady  Clavering.  I  have 
seen  Sir  Edmund  since  Mr.  Brightman's 
death,  and  have  undertaken  to  carry  on 
liis  business." 

She  threw  herself  back  in  her  chair, 
and  looked  at  me  from  under  her  vain 
eyelids.  "  Leave  him,  Mr.  Strange  ;  you 
can  make  a  ready  excuse,  if  you  wilL 
Mr.  Brightman  held  all  my  husband's  pa- 
pers, knew  all  about  his  property,  and 
there  is  no  one  so  fit  to  act  for  me  as  yon, 
his  partner.  I  will  make  it  worth  yoor 
while." 

"  What  you  suggest  is  impossible,  Lady 
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Clavering.  We  are  enlisted  in  the  inter- 
ests— I  speak  professionally — of  the  other 
side,  and  have  already  advised  with  Sir 
Edmund,  as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken,  in 
the  suit  you  purpose  to  enter  against  him. 
To  leave  him  for  you,  after  doing  so  would 
be  dishonorable." 

She  bhot  another  glance  at  me  from 
those  mischievous  eyes.  "  I  will  make  it 
well  worth  your  while,  I  repeat,  Mr. 
Strange." 

I  could  look  mischievous  too,  if  I  pleas- 
ed, and  had  in  my  day  ;  but  she  could 
read  nothing  in  my  gaze  then,  as  it  met 
hers,  but  w^hat  was  sober  as  old  Time. 
Her  eyes  dropped. 

"  I  have  heard  Mr.  Brightman  speak  of 
Charles  Strange,  as  a  thorough  lawyer, 
and  as  a  gentleman  ;  somewhat  over-fond 
of  the  world's  vanities." 

"  Not  over-fond.  Lady  Clavering.  Join- 
ing in  them  occasionally,  at  proper  time 
and  place." 

'*  Well — I  did  not  think  a  gentleman  " 
— laying  a  stress  upon  the  word,  as  she 
had  done  before — "  would  have  refused  to 
act  on  my  behalf." 

"  Lady  Clavering  must  perceive  that  I 
have  no  other  alternative." 

"  Who  is  Edmund  Clavering,  that  he 
should  be  preferred  to  me  ?"  she  rejoined, 
with  some  vehemence. 

"Nay  Lady  Clavering,  circumstances 
compel  the  preference."  ^ 

A  silence  ensued,  and  I  looked  at  my 
watch — the  lawyer's  hint.     She  did  not  j 
take  it. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  whether,  amidst  the 
papers  which  Mr.  Brightman  held,  belong- 
mg  to  Sir  Ralph,  there  are  any  letters  of 
mine  ?" 

"  I  can  not  say." 

"  Some  of  my  letters  to  Sir  Ralph  are 
missing,  and  I  think  they  may  have  got 
amongst  the  papers  by  mistake.  Will 
you  look  ?" 

"  I  will  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
doing  so." 

"  Oh  !  but  I  mean  now.  I  want  them. 
Why  can  not  you  search  now  ?" 

I  did  not  tell  her  why.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Clavering  papers — not  including 
the  will — were  in  the  room  where  Mr. 
Brightman  was  lying,  and  there  were 
other  reasons. 

"  I  can  not  spare  the  time  to-day.  Lady 
Clavering.  I  will  search  the  beginning  of 
next  week.  But,  should  there  be  any 
letters  of  yours  here — of  which  I  assure 


you  I  am  ignorant — you  will  pardon  my 
intimating  that  it  may  not  be  expedient  to 
give  them  up." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?     Why  not  ?" 
"  Should  they  bear  at  all  upon  the  cause 
at  issue,  between  you  and  Sir  Edmund 

Clavering " 

"  But  they  don't,"  she  interrupted. 
"  Then,  if  they  do  not,  I  shall.be  happy 
to  inclose  them  to  you."    I  rose  as  I  spoke, 
and  waited  for  her  to  rise.     She  did  so, 
but  advanced  to  the  window. 

"My  carriage  is  not  here  yet,  Mr. 
Strange.  I  sent  it  to  fetch  a  friend,  who 
is  going  with  me  into  the  city.  It  will 
not  be  long." 

I  begged  her  to  remain  as  long  as  she 
pleased,  but  to  excuse  me,  for  I  had  press- 
mg  business  :  and  I  went  down  stairs. 

When  I  had  finished  my  directions  to 
Lennard,  I  hastened  out,  having  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  Temple,  and  was  away, 
perhaps,  twenty  minutes.  As  I  turned 
mto  Essex  street  again.  Lady  Clavering's 
carriage  was  bowling  up  it.  I  raised  my 
hat,  and  she  bowed  to  me,  leaning  before 
another  lady,  who  now  sat  with  her,  but 
she  looked  white  and  scared.  What  had 
gone  with  her  brilliant  color?  In  the 
passage,  when  I  entered,  stood  the  clerks, 
every  one,  and  Lennard  amongst  them, 
some  with  a  laugh  on  their  countenances, 
some  looking  as  white  and  scared  as  Lady 
Clavering.  "  Why,  what  is  this  ?"  I  ex- 
claimed. 

They  all  scumed  into  the  office,  except 
Lennard,  who   staid  to  explain.      "  You 
must  have  met  Lady  Clavering's  carriage, 
Mr.  Strange  ?" 
"  Yes." 

"  A  minute,  or  so,  before  it  came  for 
her,  cries  and  shrieks  were  heard  from  the 
rooms  above ;  startling,  awful  shrieks  tliey 
were,  and  wo   all  hastened    up.      Lady 

Clavering " 

"  Well  ?"  I  impatiently  cried,  looking 
at  Lennard. 

"She  had  gone  into  the  next  room, 
and  seen  Mr.  Brightman,"  he  whispered. 
"  It  took  three  of  us  to  hold  her,  she 
shook  so,  and  it  ended  in  a  burst  of  hys- 
terics. Leah  and  Watts  came  flying  up 
from  the  kitchen,  thinking  some  body  was 
murdered." 

I  was  sorry  to  hear  it ;  soiTy  that  any 
woman  should  have  been  exposed  to  so 
unpleasant  a  fright.  "  But  it  was  her 
own  fault,"  I  said  to  Lennard.  "  Why 
could  she  not  have  sat  still  ?     Why  need 
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she  have  gone  into  other  rooms  than  the 
one  she  was  shown  to  ?" 

"  What  right  had  she  to  go  into  them  ? 
I  should  say,"  returned  Lennard.  "  And 
the  best  of  it  was,  slie  laid  all  the  blame 
upon  us :  asking  what  business  we  had  to 
put  dead  people  into  public  places." 

"  She  is  a  curious  sort  of  woman,  I 
fancy,  Lennard." 

On  the  following  Monday  morning  I 
set  to  professional  business  in  right  earn- 
est :  the  previous  week  had  been  inter- 
mixed with  other  business,  besides  pro- 
fessional. One  of  the  first  things  to  at- 
tend to,  was  to  get  the  will  of  Sir  Rjilph 
Ciavering  proved,  and  I  unlocked  the 
iron  safe  to  procure  it.  Nothing  was 
ever  placed  in  tliat  safe  but  wills  and  title- 
deeds,  and  they  were  never  placed  any 
where  else.  But  where  this  particular 
will  was  hiding  itself,  I  could  not  tell,  for 
I  turned  over  every  paper  the  place  con- 
tained, without  coming  to  it.  "  More 
haste  less  speed,"  cried  I  to  myself,  for  I 
had  been  doing  it  in  a  hurry,  "  I  must 
have  overlooked  it." 

So  I  began  again,  and  went  through 
the  papers  carefully,  paper  by  paper.  I 
had  not  overlooked  it,  for  Sir  Ralph's  will 
was  certainly  not  there. 

Now,  was  I  awake  or  dreaming?  Was 
there  a  fairy  in  the  walls  to  remove 
things,  or  was  the  house  bewitched? 
or  what  was  it  ?  Only  'the  Saturday 
week  previously,  that  bag  of  gold  disap- 
peared in  the  same  singular  manner  ;  nay, 
in  a  more  singular  one,  for  that  was  safe 
half  an  hour  before  it  was  missed,  but  the 
will  had  had  more  time  to  disappear  in. 
I  wont  and  examined  the  Ciavering  pa- 
pers, but  it  was  not  amongst  them  ;  and  I 
Kcarched  desks  and  other  receptacles, 
though  certain,  beforehand,  that  it  would 
not  be  found  in  any  of  them.  And  it  was 
not. 

I  called  un  Lonnard.  "  Do  you  know 
any  thing  ol  Sir  Ralph  Clavering's  will  ? 
I  can  not  find  it." 

''  It  must  be  in  the  safe,"  he  replied. 

"It  is  not.  Lennard,  this  is  very 
stranije:  first  the  bag  of  gold,  and  now 
the  will  I" 

*'0h !  but  it  can  not  be,"  returned  Len- 
nard, at\er  a  pause  of  thought.  "  That 
the  gold  went,  appears  to  bo  too  plain, 
but  who  would  take  a  will  ?  The  gold 
might  be  a  temptation,  if  any  stranger  did 
got  into  Mr.  Brightman^s  room  that  night, 
but " 


"  It  has  been  proved,  almost  beyond 
doubt,  that  no  one  did  get  in :  and  j9i^ 

the  gold  went." 

"True,"  returned  Lennard.  "But  I 
was  going  to  observe  that,  though  the 
gold  might  be  a  temptation,  the  will  would 
not  be."  • 

"  Lennard — there's  something  not  can- 
ny at  work,  as  the  Scotch  say." 

"  Do  not  think  it,  Mr.  Strange,"  he  re- 
plied warmly.  "  Tlie  gold  appears  to 
have  gone  in  some  mysterious  manner; 
but  the  will  can  not  be  gone.  Depend 
upon  it,  it  is  in  the  safe." 

Now  I  had  a  great  respect  for  Len- 
nard's  judgment,  but  I  had  as  great  a  one 
for  my  own  evesight.  It  would  be  better 
to  convince  him.  I  unlocked  the  safe 
again,  and  taking  out  the  parchments,  one 
by  one,  handed  them  to  Lennard,  that  he 
might  read  the  titles  of  each.  "  There,** 
said  I,  when  we  reached  the  last,  "  is  the 
will  amongst  them  ?" 

Lennard's  face  assumed  a  grave  hue. 
"  This  is  very  extraordinary,"  he  exclaim- 
ed. "  Mi%  Brightman  would  not  put  it 
any  where  else." 

"  lie  never  put  a  will  up  in  any  place 
but  this,  since  I  have  been  with  him,  Len- 
nard.' But,  to  make  sure,  I  have  looked 
in  every  drawer,  and  cupboard,  and  desk. 
It  is  gone  after  the  gold." 

"  No,  no,"  he  cried,  almost  in  agitation, 
"  it  has  not,  it  has  not :  I  never  will  be- 
lieve it." 

One  very  slight  hope  occurred  to  mo — 
that  Mr.  Brightman  might  have  given  it 
into  the  custody  of  Sir  Edward  Ciavering : 
but  then.  Sir  Edmund  would  surely  have 
said  so,  when  he  spoke  to  me  about  prov- 
ing the  will.  The  loss  of  the  gold  was 
nothing  to  this,  for  that  had  been  replaced 
at  the  cost  of  £30,  and  there  was  an  end 
of  the  matter ;  but  this  loss  could  not  be 
replaced,  and  there  was  no  knowing  what 
would  be  the  end.  It  misfht  be  little 
short  of  ruin  to  Sir  Edmund  Ciavering, 
and  nothing  short  of  ruin  to  me :  for  who 
would  continue  to  employ  a  firm  liable  to 
lose  wills  ? 

I  was  greatly  occupied  that  day,  but 
the  missing  will  lay  upon  me  like  a  heavy 
nightmare,  and  I  forced  time  for  a 
dash  up  to  Sir  Edmund  Clavering's  in  the 
afternoon,  bribing  the  cabman  to  speed. 
By  dint  of  good  luck,  I  found  Sir  Edmund 
in,  and  I  inquired  if  he  held  possession  of 
the  will. 

"  Mr.  Brightman  holds  the  will,"  be 
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plied.  "Held^  I  fihonld  say:  I  can  not 
get  into  speaking  of  him  in  the  past  tense, 
you  see.  He  took  it  home  with  him  alter 
Sir  Ralph's  funeral." 

"  I  know  he  brought  it  home,  Sir  Ed- 
mund ;  but  I  thought  it  possible  he  might 
have  given  it  into  your  possession  since. 
I  hoped  he  had,  for  I  can  not  find  the  will. 
I  have  searched  for  it  every  where." 

"  Not  find  the  will  I"  he  echoed.  "  Per- 
haps you  have  looked  in  every  place  but 
the  right,"  he  added,  with  a  laugh.  "  I 
can  tell  you  where  it  is." 

"  Where  ?" 

"  No  end  of  confusion  it  must  cause 
when  a  man,  in  the  position  of  Mr.  Bright- 
man,  dies  suddenly,"  continued  Sir  Ed- 
mund. "  I  dare  say  it  will  bo  weeks  be- 
fore you  come  to  the  bottom  of  all  his 
holes  and  comers  and  hiding-places." 

"  But  where  do  you  say  the  will  is  ?" 
cried  I,  chafing  at  the  suspense. 

"  In  your  front  room  on  the  first  floor 
— Mr.  Brightman's  consulting  room,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  called — there  is  an  iron  safe  on 
the  right-hand  side  as  you  enter,  opposite 
the  fireplace.     The  will  is  there." 

"The  will  was  there,  I  am  aware,  for  I 
saw  it  placed  there,  but  the  will  is  not 
there  now." 

"  Then  he  has  put  it  somewhere  else," 
carelessly  replied  Sir  Edmund. 

"  We  never  put  wills  in  any  place  but 
that ;  never.  Not  finding  it  there,  I  was 
in  hopes  it  might  have  been  handed  over 
to  you.  May  I  ask  how  you  knew  it  was 
there.  Sir  Edmund  ?" 

"  Because,  the  other  day,  when  I  was 
with  Mr.  Brightman  in  that  room,  we  dif- 
fered in  opinion  as  to  a  certain  clause  in 
the  will,  and  he  took  it  out  of  the  safe  to 
convince  me.  He  was  right,  and  I  was 
wrong.  I  saw  him  put  it  in  again  and 
lock  it  up." 

"  Do  you  remember  when  this  was  ?" 

"It  was — let  me  see — the  Thursday 
preceding  Mr.  Brightman's  death ;  the 
day  I  went  into  the  country.  When  are 
you  going  to  prove  the  will  ?  It  ought 
to  be  done." 

"  Sir  Edmund,  I  was  going  to  set  about 
it  this  very  day ;  but,  as  I  say,  I  can  not 
find  the  will." 

"  It  must  be  easy  enough  to  find  ;  a  big 
parchment  like  that.  If  not  in  the  safe, 
Mr.  Brightman  must  have  removed  it 
elsewhere.  Look  in  all  his  pigeon-holes 
and  places." 

"  I  have  looked :  I  have  looked  every- 


where." Like  I  looked  some  days  before 
for  the  bag  of  gold,  I  mentally  added. 

But  Sir  Edmund  Clavering  was  deter- 
mined to  treat  the  matter  lightly ;  ho 
evidently  attached  no  importance  to  it 
whatever,  believing  that  Mr.  Brightman 
had  only  changed  its  safety-place. 

rdrove  home  again,  feeling  as  uncom- 
ibrtable  as  I  had  ever  felt  in  my  life.  An 
undefined  idea,  a  doubt,  had  flashed  across 
my  mind  whilst  I  had  been  talking  to  Len- 
nard.  Imagination  is  quick,  quicker  with 
me,  I  know,  than  with  many  people  ;  and, 
the  moment  a  thing  puzzles  me,  I  must 
dive  into  the  why  and  the  wherefore  :  my 
brain  goes  to  work  upon  it  in  all  its  bear- 
ings and  phases,  probable  and  improbable, 
natural  and  unnatural.  This  doubt,  which 
I  had  diivcn  away  at  the  time ;  had  been 
driving  it  away  duiing  my  gallop  to  Sir 
Edmund's ;  during  the  time  I  was  convers- 
ing with  him,  grew  into  suspicion  now. 

What  is  it?  asks  the  reader.  Wait 
half  an  instant,  while  I  explain  how  I  ar- 
rived at  it.  When  I  found  the  will  gone 
from  the  safe ;  when  I  searched  and 
searched,  and  found  it  gone  from  every 
where,  I  could  only  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  taken — stolen.  Then  I 
began  to  reason.  Why  was  it  taken? 
from  what  motive  ?  why  should  that  one 
particular  parchment  be  abstracted,  and 
the  others  left  untouched  ?  Obviously,  it 
could  only  have  been  from  motives  of  in- 
terest. Now,  who  had  an  interest  in  get- 
ting possession  of  that  will — so  that  it 
might  not  be  proved  and  acted  upon  ? 
But  one  person  in  the  whole  world — Lady 
Clavering.  And  Lady  Clavering  had 
been  alone  in  the  room,  where  the  safo 
was,  for  nearly  half  an  hour  I  Does  the 
reader  perceive  now  ? 

If  she  had  possessed  herself  of  it,  there 
was  farewell  to  our  ever  getting  it  again. 
I  saw  through  her  character  at  that  first 
interview — that  she  was  a  woman  without 
scruple. 

But,  how  could  she  have  got  at  it? 
debated  reason  again.  Even  supposing 
she  knew  the  will  was  in  the  iron  safe,  she 
could  not  have  opened  it  without  the  key ; 
and  how  could  she  have  got  at  that? 
Again — if  Lady  Clavering  were  the  guilty 
party,  what  became  of  my  very  natural 
suspicions,  that  whoever  took  the  will, 
had  a  hand  in  taking  the  gold  ? — and, 
with  the  gold,  Lady  Clavenng  could  have 
had  nothing  to  do.  Look  at  it  as  I  would, 
perplexities  arose ;  and  conflicting  points, 
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difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  be  recon- 
ciled. 

Lennard  met  me  in  the  passage  on  my 
return.  "  Is  it  all  right  ?  lias  Sir  Ed- 
mund got  it,  sir  ?" 

"  No,  no ;  I  told  you  it  was  a  forlorn 
hope.  Come  up-stairs,  Lennard.  Sir 
£dmund  has  not  got  the  will,"  I  contin- 
ued, as  we  entered  the  front  room.  "  He 
says  that  when  he  was  liere  last  Thursday 
week,  Mr.  Brightman  had  occasion  to  refer 
to  the  will,  and  he  took  it  from  the  safe 
and  put  it  in  again.  Therefore  it  is  since 
that  period  that  the  theft  has  taken 
place." 

"  Can  you  really  look  upon  it  as  stolen  P" 
Lennard  uttered,  with  emphasis. 

"  How  else  can  I  look  upon  it  ?  How 
do  you  look  upon  it?" 

"  But  who  would  steal  so  valueless  a 
thing  as  a  will  ?" 

"  Not  valueless  to  every  body." 

"  No  one  in  the  house  would  do  such  a 
thing You  have  a  suspicion !"  he  add- 
ed, in  an  abrupt  tone,  as  he  looked  at  me. 

"  Yes,  I  have,  Lennard." 

Instead  of  replying,  he  turned  short 
round,  and  began  to  pace  the  room. 
Lennard  was,  in  truth,  strangely  upset  by 
this  loss.  "Of  whom?"  ho  presently 
jerked  out. 

"  If  you  thought  the  subject  attentively 
over,  you  might  penetrate  to  the  same 
conclusion  that  I  have,  Lennard." 

He  looked  hard  at  me.  "  You  surely 
don't  suspect  Leah,  sir  ?" 

"  Leah !     No." 

"Oh  I  Because  I  was  afraid  you  did 
suspect  her  in  the  matter  of  the  gold.  I 
feel  sure  Leah  is  innocent." 

"So  do  I.  Leah  no  more  took  the 
gold  than  you  or  I  did,  Lennard.  And 
what  should  she  want  with  the  will  ?  If" 
I  made  h6r  a  present  of  all  in  the  safe, 
she  would  only  light  her  fires  with  them, 
as  useless  lumber.     Try  again." 

]5ut  he  only  shook  his  head.  "  I  can 
not  find  your  drifl,  sir." 

"To  all  persons,  save  two,  the  will 
would  be  as  useless  as  to  Leah.  One  of 
those  two  is  Sir  Edmund ;  and  he  has  not 
got  it ;  the  other  is  Lady  Clavering." 

"  And  she  has  not  got  it  either,"  dream- 
ily returned  Lennard. 

"  Can  you  answer  for  that  ?" 

The  significant  tone  in  which  the  words 
were  uttered,  aroused  Lennard.  "Mr. 
Strange!"  he  ejaculated,  "do  you  sus- 
pect Lady  Clavering  ?" 


"To  say  I  suspect  her  would  be  too 
strong  a  word.  If  my  doabts  rest  upon 
her  at  all,  it  is  because  she  is  the  only 
person  who  could  have  an  interest  in  get- 
ting the  will  into  her  possession ;  and  she 
is  the  only  stranger,  so  far  as  I  can  recol- 
lect, who  has  been  alone  in  this  room  suf- 
ficiently long  to  take  it  from  the  safe.** 

Lennard  was  incredulous.  *'  But  she 
had  not  the  key !  she  could  not  have  got 
it  open !" 

"  I  know — I  see  the  improbabilities  that 
encompass  my  doubts ;  but  they  can  find 
no  vent  elsewhere." 

"  The  safe  could  not  have  been  opened 
without  the  key.    Where  was  the  key !" 

"  In  that  back-room ;  in  Mr.  Bright- 
man's  deep  drawer;  the  drawer  from 
which  the  gold  was  taken,"  was  my  grave 
answer.  "  And  she  could  not  have  got 
at  it  without — without  passing  hinL" 

Lennard's  face  grew  hot.  He  wiped 
his  brow. 

"And  the  key  of  that  drawer  was  in 
my  own  pocket,  here,  on  the  bunch."  I 
took  it  out — Mr.  Bright  man's  bunch  until 
within  a  few  days — and  shook  it  before 
him. 

"What  mystery  is  it  that  has  come 
over  the  house,  about  keys,  and  locks,  and 
things  disappearing?"  Lennard  mur- 
mured, in  bewilderment. 

"  Lennard,  it  is  the  question  I  am  ask- 
ing myself." 

"  She  could  never  have  gone  in  there 
and  passed  him ;  and  stood  there  while 
she  got  the  key  !  A  young  and  beautiful 
woman  like  Lady  Clavering !  It  would 
be  unnatural." 

"No  more  unnatural  for  beauty  than 
for  ugliness,  Lennard.  Unnatural  for 
most  women,  though,  whether  pretty  or 
plain." 

"  But  how  could  she  have  divined  that 
the  key  of  the  safe  was  in  that  drawe;-,  or 
in  that  room  ?"  urged  Lennard.  "  Or — 
divining  it — how  could  she  have  got  the 
drawer  open  ?" 

There  was  the  point  that  staggered  me 
more  than  any  other — her  knowing  where 
to  get  at  the  key :  and  the  safe  could  not 
have  been  unlocked  with  any  other. 

"  And,  for  the  matter  of  that,  how  could 
she  have  known  that  the  will  was  in  the 
safe  ?"  added  Lennard. 

Truly  the  affair  presented  grave  per- 
plexities. "  One  curious  part  of  it  is,  that 
she  should  have  called  you  up  with  her 
screams,  Lennard.    If  she  had  but  that 
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moment  opened  the  door,  and  seen — ^what 
frightened  her,  she  could  not  have  been 
in  the  room  previously  hunting  for  the 
key.  Were  the  screams  put  on  ?  a  piece 
of  acting  ?" 

"  It  would  take  a  subtle  actress  to  coun- 
terfeit the  terror  that  shook  her,"  replied 
Lennard  ;  "and  the  best  actress  breathing 
could  not  have  assumed  her  ghastly  looks. 
No,  Mr.  Strange,  I  believe  what  she  said 
was  the  fact :  that,  weary  vrith  waiting  for 
her  carriage,  she  had  walked  about  the 
room,  and  opened  the  door  of  the  other, 
and  passed  into  it,  without  a  thought  save 
that  of  distracting  her  ennui.  She  would 
not  have  waited  to  scream  until  she  had 
taken  the  key." 

The  drift  of  the  last  argument  appeared 
conclusive.  For,  if  she  really  had  pos- 
sessed herself  of  the  key,  used  it,  and  then 
put  it  back  again,  she  would  have  taken 
care  not  to  arouse  attention  to  the  fact 
that  she  had  been  in  the  room  ;  and  she 
could  not  have  crossed  the  threshold  with- 
out at  once  seeing  the — the  principal  object 
the  room  contained.  "  Lennard,"  I  said, 
"  if  she  did  move  about  that  room,  the 
clerks  underneath  may  have  heard  her :  go 
down,  and  see  what  you  can  get  out  of 
them.  But  take  care  how  you  put  your 
questions :  no  hint  of  this  matter,  in  any 
8h«ape,  must  be  suffered  to  get  abroad." 

Lennard  went  down,  but  he  got  nothing. 
The  clerks  said  they  had  heard  no  noise 
at  all,  until  aroused  by  the  alarm  of  Lady 
Clavering. 

Reader,  I  can  tell  you  that  you  have 
rarely,  perhaps  never,  been  placed  in  a 
more  disagreeable  predicament,  and  with- 
out any  conscious  fault  of  yours,  than  I 
felt  to  be  in,  then.  It  was  of  no  use  tem- 
porizing with  the  matter :  I  could  only 
meet  it  boldly,  and  I  sent  that  evening 
for  Sir  Edmund  Clavering,  and  laid  it  in 
its  nakedness  before  him.  Certainly  there 
was  one  gleam  of  comfort,  so  far  as  I  was 
personally  affected,  and  that  was,  that  as 
I  had  not  put  the  will  up,  nor  had  it  been, 
strictly  speaking,  under  my  own  custody, 
less  amount  of  blame  could  be  cast  to  me. 
I  told  Sir  Edmund  of  Lady  Clavering's 
visit,  and  the  doubts  of  her  which 
had  forced  themselves  on  my  mind.  He 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  (and  into  a  pas- 
sion at  the  same  time)  that  she  was  the 
culprit,  and  was  for  applying  for  a  war- 
rant at  Bow  street,  to  take  her  into  cus- 
tody. With  extreme  difficulty  I  got  him  to 
hear  reason  against  any  thing  of  the  sort. 

VOL.  XLVIL— NO.  L 


Lennard  came  up  to  me  before  he  went 
home  for  the  night :  he  had  come  round 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  that  it  must  inevi- 
tably have  been  Lady  Clavering;  for, 
failing  her,  there  was  no  shade  of  suspi- 
cion that  could  attach  to  any  one  else — dis- 
tort fancy  as  we  would. 

"  But  neither  was  there  as  to  the  gold," 
was  my  rejoinder. 

But  after  they  were  all  gone,  and  I  sat 
by  the  fire  in  the  front  room,  and  went 
over  the  details  dispassionately  to  myself, 
and  then  lay  awake  the  best  part  of  the 
night,  going  over  them  still,  my  suspicions 
of  Lady  Clavering  lessened,  and  I  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  they  were  too  im- 
probable to  be  well  founded. 

Nevertheless,  I  decided  upon  my  course, 
and  that  was,  to  call  upon  her ;  not  to  ac- 
cuse her,  but  to  see  if  I  could  not,  indi- 
rectly, make  something  out.  Sir  Edmund 
mentioned,  the  previous  night,  the  hotel 
at  which  she  was  staying,  and  I  went  up 
in  the  course  of  the  morning.  Lady 
Clavering  was  sitting  alone,  her  widow's 
cap  on  the  sofa  by  her  side  :  she  scuffled 
it  on  to  her  head,  when  the  waiter  an- 
nounced me. 

"  It  is  so  hot  and  ugly,"  she  exclaimed, 
in  a  tone  of  excuse ;  "  I  sit  without  it 
whenever  I  am  alone.  So  you  have  con- 
descended to  return  my  visit,  Mr.  Strange. 
I  thought  you  gentlemen  of  the  law  took 
refuge  in  your  plea  of  occupation  to  ig- 
nore the  etiquette." 

"  Indeed  it  is  not  out  of  deference  to 
etiquette  that  I  have  called  upon  you  to- 
day. Lady  Clavering,  but- 
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You  have  thought  better  of  your  re- 
fusal— you  have  come  to  say  you  will  un- 
dertake my  business  I"  she  interrupted, 
with  eyes  and  looks  full  of  eagerness. 

"  Nor  yet  that,"  I  was  forced  to  reply, 
though,  in  truth,  I  should  have  been  glad 
to  conciliate  her  :  "  I  am  sure  you  will  find 
many  an  advocate  quite  as  efficient  as  I 
coidd  be.  The  day  you  were  at  my  house, 
did  you  happen  to  see ^'* 

"Mr.  Strange,  I  must  beg  you,  as  a 
gentleman,  not  to  allude  to  what  I  saw," 
she  interposed,  in  a  tone  of  alarm.  "  I 
think  it  was  inexcusable,  on  your  part-, 
not  to  have  informed  me  what  lay  in  the 
next  room." 

"  Pardon  me.  Lady  Clavering,  it  would 
have  been  an  unnecessary  and  unpleasant 
piece  of  information  to  volunteer :  for  how 
could  I  possibly  foresee  that  you  would  be 
likely  to  enter  that  room  ?" 
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^  I  never  saw  a  dead  person  in  my  life,"  I  will  mstitate  a  thorough  search,  and  joa 

she  rejoined,  *''  and  I  shall  not  get  over  the  shall  hear  the  resnlt  trom  me." 

shock  for  years.     I  would  have  given  any  "  Very  well.     I  am  only  waiting  in 

thing  rather  than  have  been  exposed  to  it.' ■  town  for  those  letters.    You  are  going  ?" 

*'*'  And  so  would  I,  and  I  shall  always  "  One  more  question  ere  I  do  go.  Lady 

regret  it,"  was  my  warm  apology.  Clave  ring.     Have  you  p>5itively  no  recol- 

^  Then  why  do  you  introduce  the  sub-  lection  of  seeing  this  lost  parchment  T^ 

ject  ?"'  She  looked  surprised  at  my  pertinacity. 

'•  I  did  not  intend  to  allude  to  that ;  "  Xo :  otherwise  I  should  say  so.     But  if 

bat  t'>  your  having  sat  in  the  front-room  I  ha<l  seen  it,  the  subsequent  fright  would 

I  must  allude :  and  I  know  you  will  excuse  have  taken  it  clean  out  of  my  memory." 

my  asking  you  the  question  I  am  about  to  ''  It  is  not  Lady  Clavering/"*  I  exclaim- 

do.    Did  you  happen  to  see  a  parchment  ed  to  Lennard,  when  I  reached  home, 

lying  in  that  front-room — on  the  table  or  '•  How  have  you  found  it  out,  sir  Y"  be 

on  the  desk  ?    We  have  missed  one  :  and  rejoined. 

if  you  should  chance  to  have  noticed  it,  it  "  I  judge  from  her  manner :  it  has  con- 
will  be  a  great  assistance  to  its,  as  a  proof  vinced  me  that  she  is  innocent.  Whoever 
that  we  need  not  carry  our  researches  may  have  got  at  the  safe,  it  was  not  Lady 
further  back  than  that  day."  Clavering.     In    truth,  I  begin  to  think  I 

*•  I  don't  remember  that  I  saw  any  was  foolSh  to  have  suspected  her.''  And 
parchment,''  she  carelessly  rejoined ;  *•  I  yet,  even  while  I  spoke,  the  suspicion  re- 
saw  some  papers,  tied  round  with  pink  turned,  so  prone  to  inconsistency  is  the 
tape,  on  the  desk ;  I  did  not  notice  them  human  heart. 

particularly.    I  pray  you  not  to  make  me  I  was  interrupted  by  a  visit  from  Miss 

think  aliout  that  at^emoon,  or  you  will  Brightman.    She  had  come  up  to  town 

have  me  in  hysterics  again."  with    a    message    from    her     mother. 

*•  It  is  not  possible — your  ladyship  will  '*  Mamma  will  not  be  sufficiently  well  to 

pardon  me — that  it  can  have  caught  on  to  see  you  this  evening,  as  was  agreed,"  she 

your  dress  in  any  way,  so  as  to  have  been  said,  ''  and  she  wishes  you  would  come 

carried  down  stairs  and  out  of  the  house,  down  to-morrow  morning  instead." 

and — perhaps — lost  in  the  street  ?"  I  per-  That  would  be  impossible.      "  I  filiaU 

sisted,  in  a  slow  tone,  looking  at  her.  not  be  able  to  spare  time  in  the  day," 

Looking  at  her :  but  I  could  detect  no  was  my  reply.     "  I  am  quite  oven^-helmed 

emotion  on  her  face ;  no  sinking  of  the  with  work.    Perhaps  to-morrow  evening 

eye,  no  rise  or  fall  of  color,  as  one,  guilty,  will  do  ?'' 

would  have  been  likely  to  display.     She  "  I  should   think   it  might,"  returned 

appeared  to  take  my  question  literally,  and  Miss  Brightman.     '*  At  any  rate  you  can 

to  sec  nothing  beyond  it.                 ^  come ;  and  should  mamma  not  be  suffi* 

'*  I  can  not  tell  any  thing  about  it,  Mr.  ciently  well  to  enter  upon  business  mat- 
Strange.  Had  my  dress  been  covered  in  ters,  another  time  can  be  appointed." 
parchments,  I  was  in  too  much  terror  to  *'  Is  Mrs.  Brightman  very  ill  ?" 
notice  them :  your  clerks  would  be  more  "  I  fear  so.  She  appears  to  me  to  fluo- 
able  to  answer  you  than  I,  for  they  had  to  ;  tuate  so  much.  She  is  exceedingly  low 
assist  me  down  to  my  carriage.  But  how  .  and  weak,  and  she  passes  whole  hours  in 
should  a  parchment  get  attached  to  a  lady's  her  own  room,  in  solitude.  When  I  ask 
dress  V"  she  added,  shaking  out  the  folds  to  go  in,  she  says  she  is  not  equal  to  see- 
of  her  ample  skirt.  *'  The  crape  is  quite  ing  even  me.  Are  vou  well  ?"  Mia» 
soft,  you  perceive.  Have  you  searched  Brio^htman  continued,  in  a  hesitating  tone, 
for  my  letters  yet  ?"  as  sne  rose  to  leave.     ''  You  look  hara»> 

"  Partially.  I  do  not  think  we  hold  any.  sed." 

There  are  none  amongst  the  Clavering  "  I  am  well,  Annabel.     But — you  have 

papers."  just  expressed  the  right  word — harassed ; 

Her  gaze  sought  mine  for  a  moment,  and  terribly  so." 

and  then  it  faded  to  vacancy.    "  I  wonder  "  Poor  papa !"   she  sighed.     **  It  has 

if  he  burnt  them  ?"  she  dreamily  uttered,  brought  a  load  of  work  and  care  to  yen, 

*•  What,  Mr.  Brightman  T'  as  well  as  of  grief  to  us." 

^  Xo ;  my  husband.    Bnt  why  have  yon  ';     ^^  I  should  not  heed  work,  or  legitimate 

only  looked  partiallv  ?"  care.    But — ^wc  have  had  another  loaSi 

^^  From  want  of  time.    In  a  day  or  two  .  Annabel,"  I  said,  dropping  my  voioe :  ^*m 
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loss  as  mysterious  as  that  of  the  gold :  and 
of  far  more  importance." 

"What  is  it  ?"  she  questioned.  "  More 
money  ?" 

"  No ;  I  wish  it  was.  A  will,  which 
was  deposited  in  the  safe  there,"  pointing 
to  it,  "has  disappeared.  I  can  not  tell 
what  will  be  the  consequences :  ruin  pro- 
bably to  me,  and  to  one  of  our  best  clients. 
Not  only  that — if  things  are  to  vanish 
from  our  most  guarded  safety-places,  in 
this  unaccountable  manner,  we  must  have 
a  crafty  enemy  at  work,  and  there  is  no 
foreseeing  the  ending." 

"  What  was  the  wfll  like  ?"  Miss  Bright- 
man  rejoined ;  "  I  mean,  what  did  it  look 
like  ?     I  have  a  reason  for  asking." 

"It  was  a  folded  parchment,  about — 
that — ^size.  You  saw  your  father's  will, 
Annabel:  it  looked  like  that.  Why  do 
you  ask  ?" 

"  Because  I  remember  papa's  bringing 
home  a  parchment,  similar  to  what  you 
describe.  It  was  an  evening  or  two  before 
be  died:  the  evening  before  I  and 
mamma  went  to  Hastings.  Do  you  think 
it  could  be  that  ? ' 

"  Oh !  no.  I  have  kno  wnMr.  Brightman 
^-though  very  rarely — take  home  deeds 
which  required  studying,  but  it  was  not 
likely  he  would  take  home  Sir  Ralph 
Clavering's  will :  he  made  it  himself,  and 
knew  every  word  in  it.  Annabel,  I  did 
not  intend  to  mention  names,  but  it  will 
be  safe  with  you." 

"  Perfectly  so  :  as  safe  as  with  yourself. 
I  will  never  repeat  it ;  not  even  to 
mamma." 

"And  what  I  shall  do,  I  can  not  tell," 
was  my  conclusion,  as  I  attended  her 
down-stairs  to  the  carriage.  "  I  would 
give  every  shilling  I  possess,  of  my  own, 
to  find  it." 

Leah — it  was  some  hours  later — was 
carrying  down  my  dinner-tray,  when  a 
ring  came  to  the  outer  door.  "  Well  done 
that  bell !"  I  heard  her  say  to  herself; 
^^that's  the  fourth  time  since  the  door  was 
shut,  and  Watts  out!  There  goes  the 
knocker !    It's  a  visitor  for  master,  then." 

She  put  the  tray  on  the  stand  in  the  in- 
ner passage  and  opened  the  door.  I  list- 
ened, curious  to  Know  who  was  coming 
i^r  office  hours,  unless  it  was  Sir  Ed- 
mund Clavering. 

^  Is  Mr.  Strange  in,  Leah  f " 


"  Yes,  miss.    Please  go  up." 

A  light  foot  on  the  stairs,  and  Annabel 
Brightman  entered,  holding  out  a  parch- 
ment with  its  indorsement  towards  me. 
"Will  of  Sir  Ralph  Clavering." 

"O  Annabel!  you  are  my  guardian 
angel." 

I  seized  the  deed  and  her  hands  togeth- 
er.    She  smiled  and  drew  away  the  latter. 

"  I  still  thought  the  parchment  I  spoke 
of  might  be  the  missing  one,"  she  explain- 
ed, "  and  when  I  got  home  I  looked  in 
papa's  secretaire.    There  it  was." 

"  And  you  have  come  back  to  bring  it  ?" 

"  Of  course.  It  would  have  been  cruel 
to  let  you  pass  another  night  of  suspense. 
I  came  as  soon  as  I  had  had  my  dinner." 

"  Who  was  with  you  ?" 

"  Nobody  :  I  came  in  the  omnibus.  In 
two  omnibuses,  for  the  one  only  brought 
me  to  Charing-cross." 

"  In  the  omnibus  I     And  alone  I" 

"  What  was  to  hurt  me  ?  or  who  was 
to  know  me  ?  I  kept  my  vail  down.  I 
did  not  make  a  parade  at  home  to  order 
the  carriage  out  again :  it  might  have  dis- 
turbed mamma,  and  she  is  in  bed.  And 
now  I  must  make  haste  back  again." 

"  Wait  one  moment,  Annabel,  whilst  I 
lock  up  this  doubly-precious  will." 

"  Why?  You  are  not  going  to  trouble 
yourself  to  accompany  me,  and  you  so 
busy  ?  There  is  no  necessity  for  it :  I  shall 
go  home  just  as  safe  as  I  came." 

"  You  silly  child  I  That  you  have  come 
here,  at  night  and  alone,  I  can  not  help  ; 
but  what  would  Mrs.  Brightman  say  to 
me  if  I  suffered  you  to  proceed  in  the 
same  unprotected  manner  back  again  ?" 

"  I  suppose  it  was  not  quite  right,"  she 
returned,  "but  I  only  thought  of  the 
pleasure  of  restoring  the  will." 

I  locked  it  up  in  the  safe,  and  went  down 
stairs  with  Miss  Brightman,  leaving  a  pen- 
ciled word  with  Leah  for  Sir  Edmund 
Clavering,  if  he  should  call.  Why  Mr. 
Brightman  should  have  taken  it  home, 
puzzled  me  considerably :  but  the  relief  to 
my  mind  was  such  that  I  can  not  express, 
and  I  felt  quite  a  gush  of  love  to  Lady 
Clavering, for  having  so  unjustly  suspected 
her. 

"  Genuine  love  ?"  asks  some  body. 

No.  That  was  riven  to  another.  One 
nearer  to  me  in  the  presence,  just  then, 
than  was  my  Lady  Clavering, 
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Nations  as  well  as  individuals  have 
their  outer  and  their  inner  life;  one  of 
strife,  commerce,  and  diplomacy,  and  one 
of  intellectual  and  spiritual  progress  ;  but 
the  former  is  so  prominently  set  forth  in 
history,  as  almost  to  shut  out  the  other 
from  all  consideration ;  and  it  is  with  a 
feeling  of  surprise,  of  improbability,  or 
incongruity,  that  we  turn  from  the  ex- 
ternal life  of  a  nation,  to  contemplate  its 
quiet  and  peaceful  internal  workings.  It 
is  not  without  an  effort  to  reconcile  our- 
selves to  a  sensation  of  anachronism  that 
we  can  picture  to  ouraelves  our  otiti  stormy 
seventeenth  century  as  the  age  of  Harvey, 
Sydenham,  Boyle,  and  Ray;  of  Dugdale, 
of  Fuller,  Tillotson,  and  Jeremy  Taylor ; 
of  Locke,  and  of  that  mightiest  of  human 
intellects,  Newton.  Perhaps  not  altogeth- 
er free  from  impatience  is  our  glance  at  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  writing  quietly  his  treat- 
ise on  "Popular  Fallacies,"  with  the 
clatter  of  Prince  Rupert's  Cavaliers  and 
Cromwell's  Ironsides  ringing  even  into 
his  study.  For  Milton  the  "  many-sided," 
we  can  readily  find  a  place,  as  in  him  the 
inner  and  outer  life  of  the  nation  touch. 

But  if  these  considerations  suggest  the 
feelings  alluded  to,  how  much  more  is  it 
the  case  when  we  have  the  fact  hnpressed 
upon  our  notice,  that  Franco  between 
1790  and  1858  has  a  history  of  its  own, 
which  is  not  one  of  carnage  and  destruc- 
tion, which  has  no  connection  with  war 
or  its  rumors,  with  the  tyranny  of  the  one, 
or  the  greater  tyranny  of  the  many  ;  but 
which  peacefully  takes  its  accustomed 
part,  and  its  full  share  too,  in  the  general 
advancement  of  knowledge  and  science, 
which  is  gradually  elevathig  the  intellectu- 
al condition  of  Europe.  \  et  so  it  is ;  in 
the  three  charming  volumes  before  us,  we 
have  a  record  of  much  literature,  much 
science,  and  much  speculative  philosophy 
— clearly  little  more  than  an  infinitesimal 
part   of  what  was  going  on  —  showing 

*  Milanges  Scientifiques  et  LUteraires.  Par  J.  B. 
BiOT,  Mcnibre  de  VAciidunne  des  Sciences  et  de 
rAcad^mie  FraD^ause.    3  vols.  Paris. 


plainly  that  the  human  intellect  will  not 
wait  for  its  development  till  the  angry 
passions  of  men  have  exhausted  or  oon- 
sumed  themselves.  Whilst  in  the  ordinary 
history  of  these  times,  we  see  nothing 
but  blood-stained  pictures,  and  nations 
convulsed  with  internal  throes,  or  at  rest 
from  exhaustion  or  despair,  we  have  here 
the  records  of  men  who  were  investigat- 
ing abstract  truth,  who  were  surveying 
the  earth,  sounding  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
and  calculating  the  laws  which  preside 
over  celestial  motions,  as  peacefully  u 
though  the  Augustan  age  had  returned, 
and  men  were  to  know  war  no  more. 

Strange  enough,  too,  it  is  to  see  the 
occasional  approximation  of  these  two 
worlds.  Let  us  look  back  some  sixtv 
years,  to  a  meeting  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute in  Paris.  There  is  a  scene  which  in 
many  points  of  view  is  not  unworthy  of 
note.  A  young  and  unknown  student  of 
mathematics  is  about  to  make  his  debiU 
before  this  learned  assembly;  his  is  the 
confidence  of  genius,  (with  a  little  added 
from  another  source,  to  be  seen  by  and 
by  ;)  but  it  is  an  assembly  that  might 
well  shake  the  nerve  of  even  a  more  ex- 
perienced man  ;  for  amid  many  great 
names,  there  are  some  that  the  world  will 
always  know.  There  is  Monge,  unrivaled 
in  geometric  analysis,  and  chief  of  the 
Ecole  Poly  technique ;  there  is  the  veteran 
Lagrange,  whose  criticism  our  young  as- 
pirant would  have  feared,  but  that  there 
was  also  the  author  of  the  immortal  "Me- 
canique  Celeste,"  Laplace :  for  to  him  had 
the  young  man  been  the  dav  before,  and 
had  shown  him  his  calculations ;  he  bad 
seen  on  his  face  an  expression  of  surprised 
satisfaction,  and  had  been  told  by  him 
that  his  was  the  right  method ;  he  had 
received  from  his  matured  experience  m 
hint  to  stop  short  of  some  far-sighted  but 
as  yet  too  hasty  inductions;  he  knew  also 
that  Laplace  had  spoken  £iyorably  of  his 
work  to  some  of  those  present.  And 
there  was  another  there,  an  under-sized, 
rather  slouching,  perhaps  rather  slovenly- 
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looking  man,  who  had  just  returned  from 
Egypt,  where  he  had  made  some  noise  ; 
he  had  made  some  in  a  certain  street  or 
two  in  Paris  also,  since  his  return,  and 
would  make  more  shortly.     But  in  the 
interval  he  was  here,  w?Ay,  it  might  be 
difficult  to  say :  perhaps  brought  by  his 
old  friend  M.  Monge;  perhaps  come  of 
his  own  accord  to  keep  up  his  character 
as  a   mathematician,   of  which   he   was 
proud  ;  perhaps  sowing  beside  all  waters, 
looking  to  the  time  when  he  might  make 
ministers   of  marine,  and    councilors    of 
state  out  of  some  of  these  men.     From 
whatever  motive,  there  sits  citizen  Bona- 
parte ;  he  draws  around  the  table  with 
the  other  geometers,  and  looks  on  whilst 
the  young  man,  our  friend  M.  Biot,  lucidly 
explains  his  views,  illustrated  by  chalk 
and  a  blackboard — ^looks   on,  no  doubt, 
with  much  apparent  attention,  for  when 
the  seance  is  over,  when  all  have  con- 
gratulated M.  Biot  upon  his  most  assured 
success,  the  commission  appointed  to  re- 
port   upon    his    researches,  consisted    of 
citizens  Laplace,  Bonaparte,  and  Lacroix, 
all  men  of  some  mark.    After  this  peep 
into  the  quiet  world  of  thought,  citizen 
Bonaparte  doubtless  returned  to  his  ar- 
tillery and  other  disturbances  ;  we  lose 
sight  of  him  at  present,  but  we   must 
follow  M.  Biot  to  dinner.    lie  goes  to  dine 
with  M.  Laplace,  and  having  saluted  Ma- 
dame, he  is  invited  for  a  moment  into  the 
great  man's  study.    There  Laplace  opens 
a  closet,  and  extricates  from  a  chaotic 
mass  some  papers,  yellow  with  age,  which, 
aft«r  pledging  him  to  silence,  he  shows  to 
M.  Biot.    These  prove  to  be  the  same 
calculations  which  have  been  the  subject  of 
his  young  friend's  paper  of  the  day  ;  the 
same  results  which  he  had  obtained  years 
ago,  which  out  of  the  fullness  of  his  noble 
spirit  he  has  kept  back,  that  the  young 
aspirant  may  enjoy  undisturbed  the  merit 
of  the  discovery.     He  also  had  arrived  at 
the  above-mentioned  conclusions,  which 
he  considered  premature,  and  so  had  laid 
the  whole  away  for  years.     M.  Biot  tries 
to  describe  his  feelings  on  the  occasion, 
as  a  mixture  of  gratification  that  he  had 
in  some  degree  "  thought  side  by  side 
with  Laplace ;  of  some  little  regret  that 
he  had  even  silently  been  forestalled  in 
his  discovery ;  but  above  all,  of  a  most 
profound  and  unspeakable  appreciation  of 
the  nobility  of  sentiment  manifested  by 
M.  Laplace."    How  rare,  indeed,  are  the 
instances  of  such  scientific  abnegation  as 


this !  And  this  was  the  opening  of  M. 
Biot's  long  and  distinguished  career  in 
literature,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
exact  sciences  —  a  career  which  might 
have  been  closed  at  its  outset,  and  its 
valuable  results  lost  to  the  world,  by  one 
selfish  word  on  the  part  of  the  great 
mathematician. 

The  three  volumes  before  us  contain  a 
record  of  some  portion  of  the  labors  of 
more  than  half  a  century.  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  look  back  upon  writings  of  this 
character,  extending  over  a  period  of 
time  almost  unparalleled  for  its  startling 
events  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Be- 
tween the  first  and  the  last  of  these 
essays,  France  passed  from  democratic 
anarchy  and  coai'seness,  to  the  elegancies 
of  monarchy  and  empire,  through  almost 
countless  political  revolutions,  overturn- 
ing rank,  fortune,  and  individual  position. 
Yet  during  all  this'  time,  there  was  a 
steady  intellectual  progress,  of  which  we 
have  here  testimony,  apparently  unaffect- 
ed by  the  confusion  around.  The  secrets 
of  ancient  Egypt  were  investigated ;  the 
languages,  religion,  and  doctrines  of  the 
by-gone  oriental  nations  were  studied,  and 
erroneous  opinions  with  regard  to  them 
rectified ;  expeditions  of  discovery  were 
made  into  unknown  seas,  and  unexplored 
continents ;  a  more  extended  intercourse 
was  instituted  with  man  in  all  his  varieties 
of  condition  and  manners ;  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  physical  sciences  was  rapid 
beyond  all  previous  experience. 

When  we  speak  of  intellectual  progress, 
we  must  not  be  understood  as  conniving 
at  the  hypothesis  of  some  vaunted  im- 
provement of  the  human  mind  in  itself. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  deny 
any  such  improvement  altogether.  Plato 
and  Aristotle  thought  and  observed  as 
justly  and  as  accurately  as  Bacon  and 
Descartes ;  what  does  really  make  pro- 
gress is  the  grand  mass  of  perpetually 
accumulating  material  for  thought  to  ex- 
ercise itself  upon,  and  the  continually 
refined  and  perfected  means  of  observa- 
tion. In  such  of  these  papers  of  M.  Biot's 
as  were  written  fifty  years  ago,  we  ob- 
serve necessarily  an  ignorance  of  some  of 
the  scientific  facts  which  have  been  so 
rapidly  flowing  in  upon  us  during  that 
half-century ;  but  in  dealing  with  science 
and  literature  in  their  then  condition,  we 
remark  a  clearness  of  thought,  a  quick 
detection  of  logical  error,  an  acute  per- 
ception of  scientific  adaptation,  an  almost 
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prophetic  intimation  of  what  must  be  the 
next  discovery,  and  an  accuracy  of  induc- 
tive reasoning,  which  can  be  equaled  by 
few,  and  excelled  by  none  in  the  present 
day,  when  our  actual  amount  of  know- 
ledge is  so  much  greater. 

If  this  stationary  aspect  of  mind  be 
considered  by  some  as  humiliating,  there 
is  another  reflection,  which  the  reader  of 
these  volumes  will  make  for  himself,  that 
may  be  a  little  more  consoling,  though 
negatively  so :  that  is,  that  we  do  not 
write  more  foolish  books  than  they  did 
fifty  years  back.  The  follies  of  men  and 
of  authors  may  in  various  ages  assume 
various  forms ;  but  their  intensity  and 
amount  seem  to  be. tolerably  constant. 
Of  this  we  shall  find  a  few  illustrations 
shortly ;  but  in  the  mean  time  we  pass  on 
to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  a 
portion  of  the  contents  of  these  volumes. 
These  consist  of  reviews  of  books,  of  lite- 
rary and  scientific  essays,  of  voyages  and 
travels,  of  accounts  of  geodesic  operations, 
and  of  biographical  sketches.  All  are  in- 
teresting, but  it  is  only  a  very  small  part 
of  them  to  which  we  can  even  briefly  al- 
lude ;  most  of  the  purely  scientific  papers 
are  incapable  of  condensation,  and  the 
most  important  of  the  biographies,  as  that 
of  Newton,  are  too  long,  and  likewise  too 
familiar,  to  be  suitable  for  extract. 

In  the  year  eleven  of  the  Republic,  M. 
Biot  was  requested  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  to  visit  the  department  of  the 
Orne,  to  investigate  the  circumstances  at- 
tendant upon,  and  the  phenomena  con- 
nected with,  a  remarkable  meteor  which 
had  appeared  there,  discharging  quantities 
of  stones  with  repeated  violent  explosions. 
The  whole  history  of  the  journey  is  most 
instructive,  as  an  example  of  the  careful 
weighing  as  well  as  accumulation  of  phe- 
nomena and  testimony — a  point  too  fre- 
quently neglected  in  such  inquiries.  We 
must  content  ourselves  with  the  summary 
of  the  facts  as  finally  ascertained,  connect- 
ed with  what  M.  Biot  considers  as  "  one 
of  the  most  astonishing  phenomena  ever 
witnessed  by  man." 

On  Tuesday,  the  sixth  Floreal,  year 
eleven,  about  one  p.m.,  the  weather  being 
fine  and  clear,  there  was  observed  over 
a  space  of  about  thirty  leagues,  a  fiery 
globe,  very  brilliant,  moving  with  consid- 
erable rapidity  in  the  atmosphere.  Some 
minutes  afler,  violent  explosions,  lasting 
five  or  six  minutes,  were  heard ;  three  or 
four  were    like   cannon,  followed   by  a  I 


sound  as  of  tL  fusillade^  and  then  one  like 
the  rolling  of  drums.  The  air  was  still, 
and  the  sky  serene,  except  a  few  small 
clouds. 

This  noise  proceeded  from  a  small  doad 
of  rectangular  form  very,  high  up  in  the 
air.  It  appeared  immovable  during  most 
of  the  time,  except  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
explosions,  streams  of  vapor  projected 
momentarily  from  the  sides.  Simultane- 
ously with  the  explosions  was  heard  a 
hissing  sound,  as  of  projectiles,  and  the 
people  saw  at  the  same  time  a  multitude 
of  solid  masses  fall,  exactly  similar  to 
those  known  as  meteoric  stones.  These 
fell  over  an  extent  of  country  about  two 
and  a  half  leagues  in  length  by  one  in 
width,  its  form  being  elliptical.  The  larg- 
est stones  fell  first  at  the  S.  E.  extremity 
of  the  long  axis  of  the  eclipse,  and  the 
smallest  at  the  opposite  point.  The  larg- 
est stone  found  weighed  seventeen  and  a 
half  pounds ;  the  smallest  seen  by  M.  Biot 
about  two  and  a  half  drams :  the  number 
he  calculates  between  two  and  three 
thousand.  Analyzed  by  M.  Thenard, 
these  stones  were  found  identioal  in  com- 
position with  other  meteoric  stones,  con- 
sisting of  silicon,  oxide  of  iron,  and  mag- 
nesia, with  two  per  cent  of  nickel,  and 
five  per  cent  of  sulphur.  These  stones 
appear  to  have  been  very  hot  when  first 
fallen,  but  no  accurate  observations  were 
made  on  this  point.  M.  Biot  very  mod- 
estly contented  himself  with  repoi*ting 
facts,  leaving  to  others  the  deductions 
that  might  be  drawn  from  them.  It 
would  have  been  more  interesting  to  have 
seen  an  expression  of  his  own  theory  of 
this  very  remarkable  occurrence. 

But  M.  Biot  is  a  stern  foe  to  specnla- 
tion  where  it  may  lead  to  error — a  pitiless 
demolish er  of  hasty  inductions — an  enemy 
even  to  poetic  license  where  it  dares  to 
tresspass  upon  his  darling  domain  of  exact 
science  :  the  fact,  the  whole  fact,  and  no- 
thing but  the  fact,  seems  to  be  his  watch- 
word. St.  Pierre  receives  a  most  sharp 
castigation  for  meddling  with  science  in 
sentimental  guise ;  and  M.  Chateaubriand's 
eloquence,  when  directed  against  experi- 
mental philosophy,  is  set  off  in  absurd 
light  enough.  M.  Chateaubriand  objects 
to  cabinets  of  anatomy  and  of  natural  his- 
tory, calling  them  "  Ecoles  oik  la  mort,  la 
faux  a  la  main,  est  le  demonstratenr ; ' 
cimetieres  au  milieu  desquels  on  a  plac6 
des  horloges  pour  compter  des  minutes  4 
des  squelettes,  pour  marquer  des  heures 
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a  I'eternite."  ,  M.  Biot  recognizes  that 
these  are  "fine  words,"  but  is  very 
strongly  of  opinion,  that  had  M.  Chateau- 
briand the  misfortune  to  break  an  arm  or 
a  leg,  he  would  not  call  to  his  assistance 
some  sentimental  traveler,  accustomed  to 
wander  in  the  deserts,  and  who  had 
"  brought  only  his  heart  to  the  study  of 
nature,"  but  would  rather  address  himself 
to  some  skillful  surgeon,  who,  having  long 
frequented  these  doleful  cabinets  and 
schools,  and  having  long  and  painflilly 
practiced  his  profession  and  studied  every 
detail  of  our  organization,  would  have  ac- 
quired the  certainty,  dexterity,  and  com- 
?osure,  which  perilous  operations  require, 
for  does  he  consider  that,  having  re- 
ceived these  useful  attentions,  it  would  be 
either  just  or  civil  to  inform  him  qy?a 
force  de  se  promener  dans  V atmosphere  des 
sepulcreSy  son  dme  a  gagne  la  mort, 

M.  Biot  is  so  purely  a  man  of  science, 
that  he  recognizes  oyily  scientific  reasoning 
and  data,  and  rejects  all  appeal  to  the 
higher  spiritual  part  of  our  nature  It  is 
said  that  the  First  Consul  once  asked  La- 
place why  there  was  so  little  reference  to  a 
Deity  in  his  works.  The  philosopher  re- 
plied that  he  did  not  "  require  the  hypo- 
thesis." Whether  there  be  any  truth  or 
not  in  this  relation  ;  whether,  if  true,  the 
answer  may  be  considered  a  mot — an  epi- 
grammatic method  of  intimating  that  sci- 
ence did  not  deal  with  first  causes,  but  with 
laws  or  collections  of  phenomena — a  true 
atheistic  sentiment — or  finally  a  biting  sa- 
tire upon  the  wholesale  rejection  of  a  Crea- 
tor from  his  works,  which  had  marked 
some  of  the  lute  revolutions  in  France,  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  But  one 
thing  appears  certain,  that  M.  Biot  does 
not  need  the  hypothesis  of  a  God — in  the 
place  he  seems  to  set  up  statics  and  dynamics. 
He  is  no  fierce  skeptic,  constantly  obtru- 
ding his  views.  He  is  even  tolerant  of  those 
who  (it  may  be  weakly)  fail  to  perceive  the 
all-sufficienoy  of  projectile  and  gravitating 
forces  in  ordering  the  universe ;  for  the 
most  part  he  quietly  ignores  all  this,  only 
in  two  or  three  places  allowing  his  views 
to  appear.  And  this  is  the  great  defect 
of  his  book,  and  one  upon  which  we  feel  it 
necessary  to  pause  for  a  moment,  as  the 
errors  of  deep-thinking  men  like  our  au- 
thor, are  of  much  more  importance  than 
the  rabid  out-pourings  of  the  coarser  infidel. 
In  the  GinU  du  Christianisme^  ,M. 
Chateaubriand  offers  an  eloquent,  though 
it  most  be  confessed  rather  unscientific. 


picture  of  the  consequences  to  be  appre 
bended  were  the  universe  to  be  left  for  a 
moment  unaided  by  the  "  constant  and 
immediate  action  of  the  Divine  power." 
This  M.  Biot  curtly  sums  up  as  a  revival 
of  ancient  popular  prejudices,  the  empire 
of  which  has  been  fortunately  forever 
overthrown  by  the  advancement  of  science. 
In  fact,  it  is  lust  because  the  universe  is 
left  to  the  reciprocal  action  of  particles  and 
masses  of  matter  that  any  order  whatever 
is  maintained. 

But  the  fullest  exposition  of  our  author's 
views  on  such  matters  as  these,  is  found  in 
his  elaborate  and  brilliant  analysis  of  the 
character  and  writings  of  Montaigne.  It 
has  been  objected  to  Montaigne  that  he 
is  a  skeptic.  "  Truly !  and  what  would 
you  havl  him  to  be  ?"  The  strong  and 
irrefragable  reason  why  he  must  necessarily 
be  so  is,  that  he  lived  in  times  when  the 
most  profound  night  of  ignorance  obscur- 
ed a  knowledge  of  nature.  Why,  not 
only  was  man  ignorant  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  universe,  but  he  knew  not 
even  the  laws  of  motion,  the  properties  of 
matter,  or  the  relations  of  attractions ; 
"in  a  word,  all  his  positive  knowledge 
was  confined  to  a  few  geometiic  proposi- 
tions !"  How  could  man  believe  any  thing 
when  he  kfiew  so  little  ?  No  word  of 
revelation,  or  faith,  or  immortality — these 
do  not  belong  to  the  exact  sciences,  nor 
can  they  well  be  scientifically  analyzed. 

Yet  M.  Biot  is  a  believer  in  "  moral  fac- 
ulties" in  some  sort,  and  defends  their 
existence,  even  against  Montaigne,  in  this 
wise  :  "  Is  not  the  power  of  the  moral 
faculties  of  man  most  evidently  attested 
by  his  very  existence — he  who  is  thrown 
upon  this  earthy  ndked^  without  arms^ 
without  s/ieltery  without  any  succor  but  his 
reaso7i  ?  But  what  need  has  he  of  other 
help?  By  means  of  his  reason  he  has 
possessed  himself  of  the  forces  of  nature, 
and  turned  them  to  his  service ;  he  has 
extricated  the  fire  that  was  buried  in  the 
stones ;  he  has  therein  melted  metals  and 
fashioned  them  to  his  purposes.  He  has 
made  arms  more  terrible  than  those  of  the 
tiger  or  the  elephant ;  he  has  felled  the 
forests  and  built  himself  dwellings ;  he 
has  cultivated  the  earth  and  utihzed  the 
waters ;  the  seas  themselves  have  become 
his  servants,  to  bear  upon  their  bosom  his 
fleets.  He  has  created  powers  greater 
than  his  own ;  and  with  them  he  has  pen- 
etrated the  immensities  of  space,  and  has 
discovered  the  motions  of  the  stars  and 
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*heir  laws.  Enlightened  by  his  grand 
discoveries,  he  has  recognized,  without 
trembling,  the  smallness  of  the  atom  to 
which  he  is  attached  ;  and  this  view,  anni- 
hilating him,  as  it  were,  in  his  own  esti- 
mation, has  made  him  feel  that  all  his 
power  is  in  his  thought.  Such  is  the 
grandeur  of  man !" 

And  such,we  wouhi  add,  is  the  littleness 
and  short-sightedness  of  man,  who  can 
feel  conscious  of  these  godlike  attributes, 
and  yet  fail  to  perceiv^e  that  the  divine 
spark  must  have  had  a  divine  origin  ;  who 
can  penetrate  thus  deeply  into  the  laws  of 
the  universe,  yet  see  no  indication  of  a 
lawgiver ;  who  can  watch  the  gorgeous 
mechanism  of  the  heavens,  and  take  refuge 
in  an  eternal  attraction  and  repulsion ; 
who  can  feel  his  own  insignificance  before 
the  wonders  of  creation,  and  stand  help- 
less and  abashed  amid  the  confusion  of 
elements,  yet  can  only  look  for  aid  to  his 
own  reason,  and  will  say  with  his  lips,  (for 
he  can  not  in  his  heart,)  "There  is  no 
God." 

"VVe  have  given  this  view  of  M.  Biot's 
religion  in  full,  not  in  the  intention  of 
discussing  it,  or  controverting  it,  but  to 
show  how  bald,  dreary,  and  soulless  a 
thing  is  the  picture  of  a  godless  world, 
drawn  even  by  the  most  graphic  and  vig- 
orous fancy.  We  willingly  turn  from  this 
fatal  flaw  to  notice  further  some  of  the 
contents  of  this  work :  in  doing  which  we 
are  troubled,  in  more  than  an  ordinary  de- 
gree, by  the  embarrassment  of  riches. 
We  commence  by  a  few  ideas  from  his 
essay  on  "  Charlatanism,"  of  which,  in  all 
its  protean  forms,  M.  Biot  is  a  most  ruth- 
less enemy. 

The  true  philosopher  is  much  more  oc- 
cupied with  the  pleasure  of  making  dis- 
coveries than  with  the  care  of  publishing 
them.  He  seeks  the  suffrages  of  the  mi- 
nority, of  instructed  men  in  the  same  de- 
partment ;  he  wsLiits  judges^  not  admirers. 
The  charlatan,  on  the  contrary,  appeals  to 
the  uneducated  multitude  of  loose  observ- 
ers and  still  looser  reasoners ;  and  far  from 
desiring  scientific  judgment,  he  ever  re- 
fuses it,  and  taxes  it  with  undeserved  se- 
verity, if  not  with  envy  and  injustice. 
The  public  press  is  his  arena,  where  he 
boasts  loudly  of  his  discoveries,  which  can 
never  be  demonstrated.  When  Franklin 
drew  the  lightning  from  the  clouds,  he 
merelv  announced  it,  not  as  a  great  in- 
spiration, but  as  an  experiment  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  investigation  to  the  learned 


men  of  Europe.  When  Volta  made  hia 
discoveries,  they  were  at  Once  laid  before 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  and  the  In- 
stitute of  France.  Jenner  gave  his  inven- 
tion  to  the  world  as  soon  as  he  had  tested 
its  value.  M.  Biot  contrasts  these  with 
the  performances  of  the  mesmerists,  biolo- 
gists, etc.,  but  more  especially  alludes  to 
the  professors  of  rabdomaticy^  the  users  of 
the  divining  rod.  This  art  is  of  ancient 
date,  mentioned  frequently  in  the  writings 
of  the  alchemists.  Paracelsus  speaks  of 
the  divining  rod  as  a  thing  well  known; 
and  Melancthon,  even  in  1560,  mentions 
it  as  a  proof  of  the  sympathy  between 
vegetables  and  minerals ;  for,  in  those 
times,  it  was  only  used  for  the  discovery 
of  metals :  for  detecting  springs  of  water 
it  appears  only  to  have  come  into  vogue 
in  1674.  At  first,  the  wonderful  proper- 
perties  of  this  biifurcate  stick  were  at- 
tributed to  the  stars  ;  but,  in  1659,  Ga»- 
pard  Schott  made  the  notable  discovery 
that  they  must  be  attributed  to  the  power 
of  the  devil.  One  of  the  most  notoriooB 
diviners  was  one  Jacques  Ayraar,  a  pea- 
sant of  Dauphiny.  He  discovered,  by 
means  of  his  rod,  murderers  and  robbera, 
clothes  and  stolen  money.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  followed  a  murderer  forty  five 
leagues  by  land  and  thirty  leagues  by  sea, 
guided  by  this  astonishing  stick.  One  of 
the  learned  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  re- 
joiced openly  on  this  discovery,  and  upon 
the  benefits  that  must  accrue  to  religion 
and  morals  therefrom.  Unfortunately^ 
Aymar  allowed  himself  to  be  brought  by 
Prince  Conde  to  the  test,  and  turned  out 
a  very  ridiculous  impostor.  Being  dis- 
covered, he  made  a  merit  of  confession — 
he  was  poor,  and  wanted  money.  After 
Aymar,  appeared  a  famous  hydroscope, 
by  name  Bleton,  who  performed  wonders, 
but  was  unwise  enough  to  let  himself  be 
brought  to  proof:  his  pretensions  faded, 
and  he  himself  disappeared.  This  one 
was  succeeded  by  another  named  Pennet, 
greatly  patronized  by  M.  Thouvenel.  He 
also  did  marvels  before  the  Dauphin,  but 
was  not  acute  enough  to  save  himself  from 
detection.  A  metallic  and  aqueous  test 
having  been  prepared  for  liim  in  a  large 
inclosure,  he  was  observed,  the  night  be- 
fore the  performance,  getting  over  the 
wall  with  a  ladder,  which  some  misbe- 
liever withdrew,  and  he  was  left  there,  not 
altogether  with  his  previous  credit.  M. 
Thouvenel  does  not  deny  the  relation,  but 
naively  asserts  that  Pennet's  morality  did 
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not  affect  his  physical  qnalifications  I  We 
need  not  follow  M.  Btot  further  in  his  il- 
lostrattaiis  of  quackery.  His  concluding 
obBecvations  have  force  enouB;h  to  deserve 
quotation.  They  relate  to  the  difference 
between  harmless  and  hurtful  quackery. 

"  Let  a  man,"  sajs  he,  "  shout  ever  so  loudly 
that  he  has  decontpoi^ed  iron,  sulphur,  or  phos- 
phorus, he  will  do  no  harm  to  any  one — they 
remain  still  to  every  one  what  they  have  been 
and  will  be.  But  if  physicians  begin  to  invent 
absurd  systems,  to  spread,  teach,  and  practice 
them,  tiiere  will  be  no  surety  for  any  one  Let 
the  world  rave  on  clieniistry,  physics,  or  phi- 
losophy ;  but  beware  oFravmg  on  medicine  ;  cacii 
error  kills  its  man,  and  we  may  justly  say, 

'  Quicquid  deliraot  regea,  pleeluntur  Aehivi'  " 

This  was  written  in  1808.  In  1858  M. 
Biot  adds : 

"The  prodigies  which  I  have  recounted  arc 
DO  more  in  vogue ;  but  as  human  imaginations 
require  continual  illusions,  these  are  replaced  by 
others  yet  more  marvelous  and  more  widely 
qtread.  Instead  of  mcsmensm  and  rabdomancy, 
we  have  turning,  dancing,  and  speaking-tables ; 
and,  as  the  latest  miracle,  rapping-spirits,  which 
Mrbuo  individuals  suppose  may  be  evoked  from 
the  night  of  the  tomb  to  answer  otir  idlest  and 
most  fiippant  questions.  Timid  spirits  withal, 
that  can  only  manifest  their  presence  under 


thus  sheltered,  they  present  the  singult 
ly  of  immaterial  beings,  who  touch,  presf, 
ptill,  and  knock,  none  being  well  able  to  say 
whether  the  agency  by  which  all  this  is  accom- 
plished be  good  or  evil.  So  are  occupied,  not 
liw  people  only,  but  members  of  the  highest  so- 
ciety, to  the  great  honor  of  philosophy  and  of 
(hose  intellectual  lightu  on  which  we  pride  our- 
selves so  highly.  To  these  follies  of  our  Umcs 
we  shall  see  others  succeed,  which  will  bo 
seized  upon  and  embraced  with  the  same  ardor 
— ajust  choBtiscmontlo  the  incurable  presump- 
tion of  our  nature,  which,  unable  to  endure 
doubt,  or  to  submit  to  the  ignorance  of  those 
things  which  are  concealed  from  us,  and  unwil- 
ling to  confine  the  operations  of  our  reason  to 
patient  exploration,  renders  us  always  ready  to 
hear  lying  voices  which  cry  to  us,  as  did  the 
Tempter  to  our  first  parents,  £ritu  lieut  Dii— 
Te  shall  he  as  gods." 

M.  Biot's  fiercest  wrath  is  directed 
agunst  those  who  invent  and  promulgate 
eyatems  and  theories,  without  having 
taken  the  trouhle  to  raake  themselves  ac- . 
quainted  with  the  phenomena  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  Seeing  the  complacence  of . 
the  public  for  system-makers,  we  can  not  ' 
bnt  wonder  at  the  singular  longing  for 
erery  thing  which  appears  like  expJsna- 
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I  tion.  Few  care  to  inform  themselves 
;  whether  such  explanations  be  exact  or 
precise ;  whether  they  be  founded  upon 
well-observed  facts,  or  confirmed  by  phe- 
nomena :  let  them  but  go  far  enough,  and 
they  must  he  well  received.  Yet  what 
should  we  say  of  a  man,  who,  without  ex- 
amining the  interior  of  a  watch,  should 
promise  from  its  external  appearance  to 
explain  the  principle  of  its  movements, 
and  the  cause  of  their  regularity?  We 
have  bad  lately  at  the  Athcn^um  aa  as- 
sembly of  above  four  hundred  reasonable 
beings,  met  to  hear  a  Professor  explain, 
in  five  lessons,  the  whole  system  of  the 
tmiverse.  This  man  has  much  ability,  and 
expresses  himself  with  imperturbable  flu- 
ency— he  doubts  of  nothing.  The  dispo- 
sition of  the  heavenly  bodies,  their  form 
and  movements,  the  phenomena  produced 
by  their  reciprocal  attractions,  tnc  innate 
properties  of  bodies,  the  most  profound 
mysteries  of  physics  and  chemistry — all 
these  are  plain  to  him — all  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  in  his  system.  He  employs  only 
two  principles  to  account  for  every  thing : 
an  expansive  force  produced  by  I'otation, 
and  a  compressive  force  from  without, 
called  stellar  radiation.  Those  are  inado 
to  act  as  he  pleases  ;  and  to  produce  such 
phenomena  as  he  pleases ;  and  truly  objec- 
tions fall  pointless  and  harmless  against 
such  a  theory.  For  a  system  to  be  attack- 
able, it  must  oifor  some  coherent  unity ; 
this  presents  only  hypotheses,  false  obser- 
vations, and  inexact  ideas,  so  closely 
packed  togetheras  to  admitof  no  response. 
With  a  lively  imagination,  the  author  has 
dreamed  out  his  system  in  solitude,  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  the  phenomena. 
Having  ibrmed  it,  ho  forces  nature  to  con- 
form to  it ;  hut  does  not  inquire  whether 
it  be  according  to  nature  or  not.  It  is 
not  wonderful  in  this  case,  that  he  himself 
should  be  penetrated  with  admiration  of 
his  method :  the  really  astonishing  part  of 
the  matter  is,  that  he  can  find  rational 
beings  to  listen  to  it. 

To  the  writer  of  an  extremely  foolish 
book  on  chemistry,  which  is  anonymous, 
M.  Biot  addresses  some  small  consolation 
for  his  criticism. 

"You  are  not  the  only  one  who  invents  ab- 
surd systems ;  for  some  time  past  all  the  world 
does  it — fi-om  literary  men  to  physicians.  But 
all  have  not  your  wisdom :  the  most  part  of 
them  take  especial  pnins  to  indorse  their  books 
with  their  name,  whilst  you  have  the  modesty 
to  conceal  yours." 
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We  intimated  above,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  ceaseless  flood  of  books  which 
is  hourly  pouring  from  our  press,  a  glance 
over  those  noticed  by  M.  Biot,  fifty  years 
ago,  will  convince  us  that  our  ancestors 
were  not  behind  us  in  the  extent  to  which 
absurdity  and  ingeniously-solemn  trifling, 
both  in  literature  and  science,  might  be 
carried.  Of  this  we  must  give  one  in- 
stance, amusing  in  itself,  and  not  without 
its  own  serious  lesson  in  philology. 

It  has  been  a  frequent  observation 
amongst  learned  men,  who  have  entered 
deeply  into  the  physical  and  moral  history 
of  diifercnt  nations,  that  even  those  which 
are  most  distant  from  each  other,  and 
separated  by  apparently  impassable  ob- 
stacles, present  singular  analogies  in  some 
details  of  their  customs,  the  style  of  their 
monuments,  or  the  elements  of  their  lan- 
guages. Struck  with  these  resemblances, 
philosophers  have  sometimes  supposed 
that  all  civilization,  now  spread  over  many 
different  people,  proceeded  originally  from 
one  single,  gi*eat,  and  powerful  nation, 
eminent  in  sciences,  virtues,  and  genius. 
Phito  relates  that  according  to  an  ancient 
tradition,  there  existed  formerly  an  island 
called  Atlantis,  as  large  as  Europe  and 
Africa  together,  whose  inhabitants  pre- 
sented a  model  of  happiness,  wisdom,  and 
perfect  civilization.  This  island  was  swal- 
lowed up  by  an  earthquake,  and  nothing 
in  it  escaped.  This,  then,  was  the  origi- 
nal center  of  knowledge  and  refinement. 
The  existence,  however,  of  this  island,  has 
not  always  appeared  to  be  certain,  not- 
withstanding Plato's  history ;  much  less 
has  its  precise  locality  been  agreed  upon. 
Some  have  located  it  in  Tartary,  Hindo- 
stan,  China,  Egypt,  or  Greece.  Other 
w^riters,  jealous  for  the  honor  of  their  own 
country,  have  placed  it  in  Sweden,  Prus- 
sia, Brittany,  or  Wales.  M.  Charles  Jo- 
seph dc  Grave,  a  councilor  of  state  of 
Flanders,  has  ultimately  settled  the  ques- 
tion to  his  own  perfect  satisfaction ;  he 
places  definitively  the  Atlantis  in  that 
part  of  Flanders  which  is  situated  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine. 
It  is  difficult  to  compress  his  argument 
into  a  space  small  enough  to  correspond 
%\'ith  the  subject ;  but  it  is  nearly  as  fol- 
lows. The  Druid  priests  of  the  Gauls 
were  learned  men,  and  they  taught  their 
pupils  that  the  nation  was  descended  from 
Pluto.  But  Pluto  was  king  of  the  infer- 
nal regions,  which  must  therefore  be 
sought  here,  together  with  the   Elysian 


Fields.  Now  Homer,  in  the  Odyssey, 
gives  the  characters  of  these  neighbor- 
hoods, as  being  at  the  extremities  of  the 
earth,  where  reigns  the  red-haired  Rhada- 
manthus,  where  men  have  an  easy  life, 
where  the  winter  is  short,  and  the  ocean 
constantly  sends  refreshing  breezes.  The 
winter  necessarily  excludes  all  tropical 
localities,  and  all  the  other  conditions  are 
marvelously  fulfilled  by  Flanders — for 
where  can  men  have  an  easier  life  than 
there  ?  and  where  is  wind  more  plentiful? 
For  the  red-haired  Rhadaraanthus,  it  is 
well-known  that  most  of  the  Flemings  are 
fair,  and  Rhadamanthus  is  the  same  as 
the  Racdmans,  the  name  of  the  present 
magistracy.  Again,  Virgil  alludes  to  the 
extremity  of  the  earth  being  at  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  Rhine.  This  was  once 
formed  by  two  arms,  of  which  one  was 
called  Hellium,  according  to  Pliny,  which, 
in  the  language  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  be- 
came IFdiach  or  Helish ;  hence  most 
clearly  the  Ilelischen  or  Elysian  Fields. 
But  further,  Ilel  in  this  language  signifies 
the  infernal  regions,  and  thence  is  derived 
its  present  name  of  Sd-landy  corrupted 
into  Holland.  In  like  manner  Hel-voet  is 
only  the  foot  of  the  infernal  regions ;  and 
that  this  part  of  the  country  corresponded 
to  the  Fortunate  Isles  is  plain,  for  Zealand 
is  not  derived,  as  has  been  supposed,  from 
Zee  (the  sea)  and  Land;  but  from  the 
Saxon  Zel  or  Zcdig,  happy  or  fortunate. 
Hence  the  isles  of  Zealand  are  the  Fortun- 
ate Isles. 

The  travels  of  Ulysses  are  traced  with 
similar  philological  accuracy ;  his  adven- 
ture with  Circe  proves  to  be  a  visit  to  the 
primitive  church  (Kirchen,  Kirken,  Kir- 
kcD,  or  Circea,  all  one)  of  Flanders,  where 
he  went  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  Atlantides.  Tyre  and  Sidon  are 
also  clearly  shown  to  be  Gallic ;  but  we 
must  not  linger  further  than  to  show  that 
Homer  himself  was  no  Greek,  but  a  Bel- 
gian. To  be  sure,  he  wrote  so  perfectly 
in  Greek,  as  to  deceive  the  Greeks  them- 
selves ;  but  that  he  was  not  so,  is  shown 
by  his  using  all  the  dialects  indiscrimin- 
ately, so  that  none  could  be  his  own  ;  but 
most  positively  by  there  still  being  a 
town  (St.  Omer)    which  bears  his  name  I 

Amongst  all  the  nations,  there  is  none 
which  bears  a  greater  or  more  mysteriouB 
interest  for  the  historian,  the  moralist,  or 
the  man  of  science,  than  China.  Late 
events  have  given  it  to  us,  also,  a  political 
importance,  which,  until  recently,  did  not 
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attach  to  it.  Dating  from  a  period  when 
probably  the  greater  part  of  Europe  con- 
sisted of  impervious  forests  and  swamps, 
and  its  inhabitants  of  naked  savages — 
from  a  time  anterior  even  to  our  own 
most  fabulous  records — certainly  far  older 
than  any  now  existing  nation  ;  probably 
for  advanced  in  a  civilization  not  very 
remote  from  its  present  state,  when  the 
Chaldean  empire  was  in  its  infancy ; 
having  laws  and  customs  and  forms  of 
government  which  seem  even  on  the 
most  moderate  calculation  to  have  contin- 
ued almost  unchanged  for  above  three 
thousand  years — from  these  and  many 
other  causes,  any  thing  which  tends  to 
throw  any  light  upon  its  chronology,  or 
its  internal  economy,  is  of  extreme  inter- 
est. In  the  volumes  under  consideration. 
we  find  two  papers  relating  to  this  subject. 
The  first  containing  some  calculations, 
with  a  view  to  settling  some  parts  of  the 
chronological  questions ;  the  second,  an 
abstract  of  an  ancient  book,  called 
Tcheou-li.  With  reference  to  the  former, 
we  would  merely  premise  that  M.  Biot  is 
one  who  receives  no  evidence  that  is  not 
sifted  and  weighed  to  the  very  uttermost, 
80  that  what  he  accepts  may  well  be  con- 
sidered worthy  of  much  attention  ;  and 
that  his  chief  authority  in  some  matters 
is  Pere  Gaubil,  who  has  spent  thirty- six 
years  in  these  investigations,  and  who  is 
a  sincere  believer  in  revelation,  having  for 
his  chief  object  the  discovery  of  truth,  and 
the  reconciling  profane  with  sacred  his- 
tory. The  whole  details  can  not  be  given ; 
but  we  will  attempt  a  sketch.  One  of 
the  principal  questions  relative  to  the 
Chinese  Empire  relates  to  its  antiquity, 
which  M.  Biot  proposes  to  solve  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  records  of  certain  astrono- 
mical observations,  supposed  to  have  been 
made  from  the  earliest  periods.  These 
are  not  so  numerous  as  might  be  wished, 
owing  to  the  following  circumstance.  In 
the  year  213  b.  c,  the  emperor  Tsin-Chi- 
Hoang  instituted  a  bitter  persecution 
against  learned  men  and  books,  excited  by 
a  minister  who  feared  the  growing  influ- 
ence of  literature.  It  was  ordered  that 
in  forty  days  all  historical  books,  except 
those  relating  to  the  royal  family,  and 
those  of  astrology,  medicine,  agriculture, 
and  divination,  should  be  given  up  to 
mandarins  appointed  for  the  purpose,  to 
be  burned.  The  exceptions  named  proved 
the  pretext  for  saving  many  books,  par- 
tioalarly  the  Yldng,  commented  upon  by 


Confucius ;  but  the  greater  part  were  de- 
stroyed. At  the  same  time  the  learned 
men  were  put  to  death  in  vast  numbers. 
In  one  day  four  hundred  and  fifly  perished 
in  the  imperial  city  alone.  After  the 
death  of  this  prince,  his  successors  at- 
tempted to  repair  the  evil  that  had  been 
done,  and  to  some  extent  succeeded  ;  the 
rescued  documents  were  put  in  order, 
and  a  commission  appointed  to  compile  a 
history  from  them,  which  was  done  about 
one  hundred  years  b.o.  This  history  is 
that  known  as  Tsc-Ma-Tsiene ;  and  since 
that  time  there  has  been  an  uninterrupted 
tribunal  engaged  in  continuing  it.  This 
destruction  naturally  caused  much  confu- 
sion in  the  precise  chronology,  and  many 
fabulous  legends  have  accumulated  around 
it.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be 
impossible  to  arrive  at  some  kind  of 
truth ;  for  Pere  Gaubil  has  made  won- 
drous research  for  records  of  such  investi- 
gations as  might  have  escaped  this  whole- 
sale burning ;  and  amongst  others  are 
some  accounts  of  early  astronomical  ob- 
servations. Now  these,  having  been  in- 
vestigated by  M.  Laplace,  furnish  singular 
results ;  either  they  must  have  been  made 
at  the  time  at  which  they  profess  to  have 
been,  or  they  have  been  invented  after- 
wards to  lend  probability  to  legends  con- 
nected with  the  antiquity  of  the 'empire. 
In  the  former  case  they  correspond  ac- 
curately with  the  truth  at  that  time, 
making  some  slight  allowance  for  their 
imperfect  admeasurement  of  time  by 
means  of  the  clepsydra.  In  the  latter 
case,  we  are  met  by  the  almost  impossible 
supposition,  that  their  errors  of  observjv- 
tion  at  a  later  period,  have  always  been  of 
such  a  nature  and  amount,  as  to  bring  out 
the  truth  for  these  remote  periods  by 
chance.  Thus  in  the  reign  of  Tcheou- 
Koung,  he  himself  puts  on  record  the 
position  of  the  solstices,  and  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  ecliptic  about  1000  B.C.  But 
the  laws  by  which  these  change  have  only 
been  recently  discovered ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore incredible  that  an  impostor,  two 
thousand  years  after,  should  be  able  to 
state  these  accurately  for  that  period ; 
and  M.  Laplace  finds  that  the  data  given 
by  Tcheou-Koung  correspond  within  a 
very  few  minutes  of  a  degree  with  the 
real  position  as  it  would  be  eleven 
hundred  years  before  our  era.  We 
are  compelled  to  accept  the  more  proba- 
ble supposition,  that  these  obseiwations 
were  actually  made  three  thousand  years 
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ago,  four  hundred  years  before  the  obser- 
vation of  the  three  eclipses  noticed  at 
Babylon,  and  reported  in  Ptolemy's  Al- 
magest;  sufficiently  refuting  the  idea  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  Chinese  were  derived 
from  the  Chaldeans.  Pere  Gaubil  places 
the  emperor  Fohi  about  2500  B.C.,  and 
does  not  consider  any  earlier  accounts 
other  than  fabulous.  He  appears  to  favor 
the  notion  that  the  Chinese  empire  was 
founded  immediately  upon  the  original 
dispersion  of  men  afler  the  deluge.  It 
seems  agreed,  according  to  him,  that  at 
the  time  of  Yao,  about  2155  n.c,  (as  de- 
fined by  the  records  of  a  solar  eclipse,) 
China  was  very  populous,  and  that  there 
were  even  inhabitants  in  the  islands  of 
the  Eastern  seas.  They  composed  verses, 
they  had  colleges,  and  shortly  atlerwards 
they  knew  how  to  define  the  positions  of 
the  solstices  and  equinoxes.  They  were 
acquainted  with  the  length  of  the  year, 
as  365  J  days,  and  practiced  the  intercala- 
tion of  days. 

Tiiey  observed  the  stars,  they  worked 
in  copper  and  iron,  they  had  silks,  and 
they  made  vessels,  in  which  they  even 
visited  the  ICastern  Islands.  Pere  Gaubil 
adds : 

"  \yhatover  calculation  we  take,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  founders  of  this  empire  were 
very  near  to  Noah  and  his  children.  From  the 
country  where  the  dispersion  occurred  to  China 
is  a  great  distance,  and  the  journey  must  have 
been  long  and  difficult.  To  reconcile  Chinese 
chronology  with  that  of  the  Scriptures,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  know  what  is  the  most  true  cal- 
culation that  might  result  from  a  comparison  of 
the  various  versions  of  the  Bible.  Tliat  is  what 
I  am  not  able  to  ascertain." 

A  considerable  part  of  these  volumes 
is  occnpi(Ml  with  biographical  sketches  of 
a  highly  interesting  order,  of  which  we 
can  onlv  notice  brieflv  a  few.  About 
three  fourths  of  the  first  volume  consists 
of  essays  on  the  life  and  works  of  New- 
ton, whom  M.  Biot  designates  "  the  most 
exalted  intelligence  of  human  beings." 
We  have  the  familiar  traits  of  our  great 
countryman  brought  vividly  before  us ; 
the  workings  of  his  genius  traced ;  the 
enmities  that  were  provoked ;  the  quar- 
rel with  Flamstead  ;  and  an  amusing  pic- 
ture of  llooke,  ever  lying  in  wait  for 
some  fresh  discovery  of  Newton's,  that  he 
miixht  claim  priority  of  invention. 

This  account  of  Newton  is  almost  en- 
tirely that  of  his  intellectual  life.  M.  Biot 
disapproves  entirely  of  pursuing  a  man  of 


science  into  his  familiar  and  daily  life  to 
satisfy  prurient  curiosity ;  and  so  it  is  that 
there  is  little  domestic  detail  in  any  of 
these  sketches.  The  life  and  opinions  of 
Galileo  are  drawn  at  considerable  length, 
as  well  as  his  tiial  and  recantation.  Our 
author  throws  entire  discredit  upon 
the  anecdote  related  of  Galileo,  that  he 
said  immediately  afler  his  recantation, 
"  And  yet  it  does  move."  Besides  that  it  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  cotemporary  w^riter, 
M.  Biot  justly  suspects  that  the  old  man 
would  naturally  feel  himself  too  happy  to 
have  escaped  safe  and  sound  from  the 
hands  of  the  Inquisitors  to  be  likely  to 
arouse  their  wrath  so  soon  again  by  a  vwn 
bravado. 

Charles-Marie  la  Condamine  was  a  man 
of  whom  it  might  truly  be  said,  that  his 
life  consisted  of  curiosity,  to  w^hich  alone 
he  seems  to  have  been  indebted  for  all  his 
success  in  the  sciences,  in  literature,  and 
in  the  world.  It  was,  however,  a  curios- 
ity united  to  ardor,  courage,  and  con- 
stancy. He  was  born  in  Paris  in  1701. 
On  leaving  college  he  went  voluntarily  to 
the  siege  of  Roses,  where  his  dominant 
passion  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him. 
He  was  examining  a  battery  most  leisurely 
with  a  telescope,  from  an  elevation,  a 
scarlet  cloak  which  he  wore  making  him 
a  conspicuous  object  for  the  balls,  which 
fell  around  him  altogether  unheeded  ;  he 
was  with  difficulty  compelled  to  with- 
draw. Leaving  the  military  career,  and 
having  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academy,  chiefly  because  of  the  active 
curiosity  which  had  led  him  to  peep  into 
the  arcana  of  all  the  sciences,  he  was  as- 
sociated with  Bouguer  and  Godin,  as  a 
commission  to  travel  to  the  equator,  to 
determine  the  figure  of  the  earth. 
Though  not  equal  in  science  to  his  col- 
leagues, he  was  of  immense  practical 
utility  to  them  as  regards  conciliating  the 
inhabitants,  treating  with  authorities, 
surmounting  endless  obstacles,  and  in  so 
many  other  ways  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
him,  in  all  probability  the  expedition 
would  have  been  useless.  On  his  return, 
he  published  his  observations,  whioh 
Bouguer  attacked  intemperately.  La 
Condamine  answered  pleasantly  ;  and  the 
public,  not  being  able  to  judge  of  the 
scientific  merits,  sided  with  the  one  who 
amused  them.  Some  most  amusinisr  in- 
stances  are  related  of  the  exercise  of  his 
ruling  passion.  In  one  of  the  royal  col- 
lections, he  was  shown  a  vase  made,  as  it 
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was  said,  of  a  single  emerald,  whereupon 
he  immediately  attempted  to  scratch  it 
to  test  its  hardness.  On  another  occa- 
sion, visiting  a  small  village  by  the  sea- 
shore, he  saw  a  taper  constantly  kept 
alight,  and  was  assured  by  the  priest  that 
if  It  was  extinguished,  the  village  would 
be  inundated  by  the  waters.  "  Are  you 
sure  of  that  ?"  ne  said  ;  and  at  once  blew 
it  out.  Fortunately  he  was  able  to  escape 
from  the  fury  of  the  people  by  a  prompt 
retreat.  One  day  passing  by  the  apart- 
ment of  Madame  de  Choisenl  whilst  she 
was  writing  a  letter,  he  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  come  behind  her  and 
look  what  she  was  writing.  The  lady 
perceiving  him,  continued  to  write — "I 
would  tell  you  more,  but  M.  de  la  Conda- 
mine  is  behind  me,  reading  what  I  write." 
"Ah!  Madame,"  said  he,  "nothing  can 
be  more  unjust ;  I  assure  you  I  was  not 
reading."  Another  time  he  was  caught 
by  M.  Choiseul  looking  over  his  papers ; 
the  Minister  could  not  help  smiling,  but 
begged  him  very  seriously  not  to  revisit 
his  cabinet.  The  end  of  his  life  was  char- 
acteristic. Attacked  with  a  complication 
of  diseases,  he  could  not  go  to  the 
Academy,  but  still  kept  himself  acquainted 
with  all  the  proceedmgs.  There  he  saw 
that  a  young  surgeon  had  proposed  a  new 
and  bold  operation  for  the  cure  of  one  of 
his  maladies;    he  sent  for  him,  and  re- 

? nested  him  to  try  it  upon  him.  "  But  if 
have  the  misfortune  not  to  succeed  ?" — 
"  Well,  that  will  not  affect  you ;  I  am  old 
and  ill ;  people  will  only  say  that  nature 
has  not  seconded  your  skill.  But  if  I  re- 
cover, I  will  myself  read  an  account  of 
your  proceedings  at  the  Academy,  and 
your  fame  will  be  made."  The  young 
man  consented,  and  began  to  operate; 
but  the  patient  M-ould  persist  in  seeing 
every  step.  "  Gently,  I  beg — I  must  see ; 
if  I  do  not  see  your  method  of  operating, 
how  can  I  describe  it  at  the  Academy  ?" 
He  died  after  this  operation,  in  1774 — his 
gayety,  courage,  and  philosophy  unaffected 
to  the  last. 

Clouet,  the  inventor  of  steel  in  France, 
seems  to  have  been  a  strange,  eccentric 
character.  He  left  school  rather  than 
submit  to  what  he  called  the  minute  details 
of  the  toilet ;  and  this  was  the  first  act  of 
a  Kfe  long  opposition  to  all  the  usages  of 
civilized  life.  When  he  was  appointed  to 
direct  a  large  establishment  lor  forged 
iron  to  supply  the  arsenal  of  Douai,  he 
oonstantly  supervised  the  works  by  day, 


and  wrote  his  correspondence  by  night. 
He  required  but  one  hour  of  sleep,  and 
that  without  lying  down,  some  say  with- 
out shutting  his  eyes.  When  this  estab- 
lishment was  fully  formed  he  quitted  it. 
His  accounts  were  found  very  exact,  with 
one  omission — he  had  forgotten  to  make 
any  director's  charge.  His  garden  had 
furnished  him  with  food,  and  his  journeys 
were  taken  on  foot.  When  about  to  visit 
Paris,  he  took  in  his  pocket  bread  and 
brandy,  and  set  off;  he  never  stopped  to 
sleep  or  rest,  but  only  to  renew  his  provi- 
sions when  exhausted.  Arrived  in  Paris, 
he  took  a  small,  unftirnished  chamber, 
threw  upon  the  floor  some  straw  for  his 
bed,  and  he  was  at  home.  He  made  his 
own  garments  and  cooked  his  own  food. 
He  died  in  1801,  of  a  colonial  fever,  alone, 
leading  almost  the  life  of  a  savage.  Com- 
menting on  his  character,  M.  Biot  says : 

"  Was  he  happy  in  having  so  rejected  all  the 
resources  of  civilization  ?  It  is  a  question  to 
which  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  answer.  But 
his  life  shows  us  a  hard  and  painful  existence, 
terminated  by  a  miserable  death.  It  is  scarcely 
worth  while  separating  one's  self  from  human- 
kind to  attain  that'^ 

Having  given  a  short  biographic  notice 
of  Coulomb,  the  distinguished  inventor 
of  the  balance  of  torsion^  M.  Biot  makes 
the  following  additional  remarks  : 

"  These  two  remarkable  men,  Coulomb  and 
Clouet,  offer  to  us  the  most  complete  contrast 
of  character  and  existence  that  can  be  imagined. 
Clouet,  filled  with  fierce  pride,  held  himself 
aloof  from  human  society,  like  a  savage.  Cou- 
lomb, lived  with  patience  amongst  men,  only 
separating  himself  from  their  passions  and 
errors,  keeping  himself  always  just,  calm,  firm, 
and  dignified,  in  Be  totvs,  tres^  atqve  rotundus. 
Which  of  the  two  has  the  best  employed  the 
gifts  of  nature?  Which  of  the  two  has  been 
the  most  honorable  and  the  most  happy  K' 

Our  readers  have  had  a  long  journey 
with  us — let  us  hope  not  a  tedious  one. 
We  will  take  leave  with  a  formula  from 
the  Tcheou-li,  before  referred  to,  pre- 
scribed three  thousand  years  ago,  and 
used  ever  since.  When  the  emperor  re- 
ceives an  ambassador,  he  says,  "You 
have  had  much  to  suffer  in  so  long  a  jour- 
ney— HOW  ARK  YOU?"  This is the  "7?/f<? 
of  Consolation^  At  the  audience  of 
dismissal,  the  emperor  presents  a  cup  of 
wine,  saying,  "  Drink  all,  if  you  can ;  if 
not,  use  it  to  your  satisfaction."  So  we 
to  our  readers,  and  leave  with  regret  these 
pleasant  volumes. 
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MEMOIRS    OF    MARIE    ANTOINETTE.* 


Marie  Antoinette  Joskpiie  Jeanne 
DE  LuKBAiNE,  Arcliduchess  of  Austria, 
daughter  of  Francis  I.  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, aud  of  Maria  Tlieresa  Empress  of 
Germany  and  Queen  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  was  bom  on  the  second  of  Xo- 
vember,  1755.  Her  mother  appears  to 
have  destined  her  for  France  trom  her 
earliest  years.  Every  thing  was  done  to 
insure  "  an  air  of  \  ersailles ;"  from  the 
books  of  Paris  to  its  fashions,  from  a 
French  tutor,  the  Abbe  de  Vermond,  to 
a  French  hairdresser,  she  was  surrounded 
by  nothing  but  French  associations. 
When,  in  1766,  Madame  Geoflrni  was  at 
Vienna  car^jssing  the  charming  little  arch- 
duchess, she  could  not  resist  declaring 
that  she  was  beautiful  as  an  angel,  and 
ought  to  be  in  France.  "  Take  her  with 
you !  take  her  with  you  !"  was  the 
response  of  Maria  Theresa. 

The  policy  of  France  came  at  the  same 
time  to  serve  the  designs  of  the  Empress. 
The  position  of  that  country,  as  depicted 
to  us  by  MM.  Edmond  and  Jules  de 
Gonconrt,  was  at  that  epoch  any  thing  but 
flattei'ing : 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Franco  had  lost  the  heritage  of  glory  left  to  her 
by  Louis  XFV.,  the  best  of  her  blood,  half  her 
money,  even  the  audacity  and  the  fortune  of 
despair.  Her  armies  retiring  from  disaster  to 
disaster,  her  flags  flying,  her  marine  swept  away 
or  secreted  in  her  ports  and  not  daring  to  show 
itself  in  the  Mediterranean,  its  commerce  anni- 
hilated, its  coast  trade  ruined,  France,  exhausted 
and  abashed,  saw  England  take  from  her  one 
day  Louisburg,  the  next  Senegal,  another  Gorca, 
and  then  Pondicherry,  Coromandel,  and  Mala- 
bar ;  yesterday  Guadaloupe,  to-day  Saint  Do- 
mingo, to-morrow  Cayenne.  If  France  turned 
her  eyes  firom  her  empire  to  beyond  the  seas, 
she  would  hear  the  march  of  the  rrusso- Anglian 
troops  on  her  frontiers.  Her  j'^outh  had  re- 
mained on  the  flelds  of  battle  of  Dettingen  and 
of  Rosbach  ;  her  twenty-seven  vessels  of  the 
line  were  captured,  six  thousand  of  her  sailors 

*  Jlistoire  de  Marie  AtUoinetk.  Far  Edmoxd  et 
Jules  de  Gokcoubt. 


were  prisoners,  and  England,  mistress  of  Belle- 
Isle,  could  carry  Are  and  swore  along  the  coasto 
from  Cherbourg  to  Toulon  with  impunity." 

To  remedy  such  a  state  of  things,  it 
was  essential  to  enter  into  new  alliances : 

**  England  is  the  enemy,  the  danger  of  France, 
at  once  for  the  maintenance  of  her  rank  among 
powers,  for  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  for  the 
lienor  of  the  monarchy.  Before  this  nation 
arrived  at  the  domination  of  the  sea  by  her 
commerce,  by  her  marine,  by  the  new  springs 
of  prosperity  opened  by  modem  empires ;  be- 
fore that  pride  which  claimed  to  rule  the  navr 
of  all  the  oceans  in  the  world,  and  whlca 
assumed  in  parliament  assembled  'that  not  * 
gun  should  be  fired  in  Europe  without  the  per- 
mission of  England  ;'  before  that  old  hatred  of 
France,  that  jealousy  without  mercy  or  con- 
science, which  after  having  used  surprises  and 
treachery  against  France,  abused  its  misfor- 
tunes ;  before  that  English  policy  which  declared, 
tiirough  the  mouth  of  Milord  Rochefort,  *'  that 
any  arrangement  or  event  wliatsoever  that 
would  militate  against  French  policv  would  be 
agrreable  to  his  Britannic  Majesty ;  which  de* 
clared,  through  the  mouth  of  Pitt,  *'  never  to 
esteem  the  humiliation  of  the  House  of  Bourbon 
sufficiently  great  ; '  before  that  enormous 
growth,  that  insolent  pretension,  that  implaca- 
ble enmity,  the  terrors  of  which  are  further 
kept  alive  by  the  impotence  and  disastera  of 
France,  France  owed  to  itself  before  all  tilings 
to  forget  every  thing  in  order  to  defend  itself 
against  so  many  threats.'* 

Strange  it  is,  but  too  true,  that  almost 
every  French  work  treating  on  historical 
subjects  opens  with  a  grandiloquent  ex- 
ordium at  the  expense  of  England.  It  is 
manifest  that  the  theme  is  popular,  and 
this  is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  whatever 
national  jealousies  and  hatreds  may  have 
existed  in  olden  times,  they  are  only  kept 
alive  by  such  empty  declamation.  To 
judge  by  tlie  historico-literary  denoncia- 
tions  of  MM.  de  Goncourt,  one  would 
supi)Ose  that  the  eighteenth  century  had 
seen  no  acts  of  aggression  on  the  part  of 
the  French  under  the  Grand  Monarqae 
and  his  successor  Louis  XV.  of  amoroiu 
memory,  leading  to  yindiotive  reprisals  on 
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the  part  of  the  assailed.    No,  it  is  all 
assault,  battery,  fire  and  sword,  treachery 
and   implacable  hatred,  on  the  part   of 
England  !     This  is  not  the  way  to  write 
history  in  the  present  day.    People  know 
better.     The  spread  of   education   and 
humanitanan  principles  has  also  taught 
nations    that    there   are  no   wars  with- 
out national  enmities,  and  that  the  best 
way  to  avoid  such  is  to  keep  alive  and 
entertain   amicable   and  honorable   rela- 
tions, not  to  distort  history  in  order  to 
embitter  and  envenom  the  dying  embers 
of  ancient  feuds.     As  to  "  implacable  ha- 
treds and  jealousies,"  there  are  none  such 
entertained    by    the    English    towards 
France.     They  glory  in  every  thing  that 
conduces  to  the  real  honor  and  prosperity 
of  their  neighbor  and  ally  ;  and  they  re- 
joice in  every  addition  to  her  moral  and 
intellectual  strength.    They  only  regret 
when  her  natural  advantages  are  perverted 
to  mere  purposes  of  material  aggrandize- 
ment, and  power  and  prosperity  are  sup- 
posed to  be  represented  by  unproductive 
strongholds  and  wealth-consuming  armies. 
Marie  Antoinette  left  Austiiafor  France 
on  the  seventh   of  May,    17V0.     A  pa- 
vilion had  been  erected  at  the  frontiers 
of  the  latter  country  on  an  island  of  the 
Rhine  near  Strasbourg.    It  is  related  in 
the  "  Memoires  de  Madame  de  Campan," 
that  when  the  archduchess  attained  this 
point  she  had  to  change  her  dress  even 
to  her  chemise  and  stockings,  so  that  noth- 
ing should  remain  to  her  of  a  country 
no  longer  her  own.     Etiquette  surely  be- 
came alike  barbarous  and  tryannical  when 
it  thus  exacted  the  utter  rejection  of  the 
country  of  nativity  for  that  of  adoption. 
It  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  humiliating 
concession  made  by  an  Austrian  Arch- 
duchess to  the  vain  glory  of  France.  Well 
might  Marie  Antoinette,  received  by  the 
Comte  de  Noailles,  be  described  as  going 
"au-devant  de  la  France,  emue,  trem- 
blante,  les  yeux  humides  et  brillants  de 
larmes."    The  ceremony  of  reception,  or 
of  "  remise,"  as  our  authors  have  it,  as  if 
a  bale  of  goods  was  concerned,  being 
over,    the    future    Dauphine    made  her 
public  entry  into  Strasbourg  in  the  king's 
carriages.    Prince  Louis  de  Rohan  re- 
ceived her  at  the  cathedral  in  pontifical 
robes.    "  It  is  the  soul  of  Maria  Theresa," 
exdaimed  the  courtly  monk — miserable 
descendant  of  Henry  and  Anne  of  the 
same  name  —  '^  which  is  going  to  miite 
itself  to  the  soul  of  the  Bourbons !" 


The  interval  between  Strasbouig  and 
Paris  is  now  traversed  by  express  in  nine 
hours  and  a  half.  It  took  Marie  Antoin- 
ette seven  days  to  reach  Compiegne  by 
Nancy,  Chalons,  and  Reims.  The  journey 
was  one  long  and  fatiguing  ovation.  But 
she  was  indemnified,  her  historians  tell  us, 
by  hearing  on  all  sides,  "  from  rustics  in 
their  Sunday  vests,  from  old  cures,  and 
from  young  women,  'Qu'elle  est  jolie, 
notre  dauphine  !' "  The  first  greeting  of 
the  royal  family  of  France  occuned  at 
the  bridge  of  Berne,  in  the  forest  of 
Compiegne.  Marie  Antoinette  had  to  step 
down  from  her  carriage,  the  Counts  de 
Saulx,  Tavannes,  and  De  Tesse  conducting 
her  by  the  hand  to  the  King,  who  raised 
her  from  her  knees,  and,  embracing  her 
with  royal  and  paternal  kindness,  present- 
ed her  to  the  Dauphin,  who  received  his 
future  after  the  same  fashion. 

On  the  15th  of  May  the  court  left 
Compiegne  for  the  Chateau  de  la  Muette. 
At  supper,  we  are  told,  "Madame  du 
Barry  oTbtient  du  lache  amour  de  Louis 
XV.  de  s'asseoir  a  la  table  de  Marie  An- 
toinette. Marie  Antoinette  sait  ne  pas 
manquer  au  roi ;  et,  apres  le  souper, 
commc  des  indiscrets  lui  deraandent  com- 
ment elle  a  trouve  Madame  du  Barry, 
'  CAarman^e,' fait-elle  siinplement."  This 
from  the  "  Memoires  de  Weber !" 

Tlie  next  day  the  marriage  ceremony 
was  performed  at  Versailles.  The  King 
and  tne  Dauphin  had  left  for  the  chateau 
after  the  supper  at  two  in  the  morning : 
Marie  Antoinette  followed,  "  coiffee  et 
habillce  en  tresgrand  neglige,"  having  to 
complete  her  toilette  at  Versailles.  At 
the  nuptials,  the  Archbishop  of  Reims, 
who  presided,  blessed  thirteen  gold  pieces, 
as  well  as  the  ring,  and  presented  them  to 
the  Dauphin.  When  night  came,  he  had 
further  to  bless  the  nuptial  bed,  the  King 
himself  "  donnait  la  chemise  au  Dauphin, 
la  Duchesse  de  Chartres  a  la  Dauphine." 

Strange  omens  attended  upon  this  royal 
solemnity.  A  heavy  storm  broke  over 
Versailles,  accompanied  by  loud  thunder 
and  vivid  lightning.  Superstitious  people 
can  rnyvo  see  a  warning  in  the  fact.  The 
very  chateau,  it  is  said,  trembled.  A  more 
serious  catastrophe  also  came  to  cast  a 
gloom  over  the  marriage  festivities.  The 
day  that  these  were  to  terminate,  on  the 
thirtieth  of  May,  Ruggieri  had  the  man- 
agement of  a  display  of  fireworks  on  the 
place  of  Louis  XV.  By  some  strange 
mischance  the  crowd  was  seized  with  a 
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panic,  and  the  most  fearful  results  ensued. 
Hundreds  of  persons  were  more  or  less 
injured,  and  less  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  two  were  killed.  "  Ces  mors,"  say 
our  historians,  "  des  fetes  du  manage  du 


Marie  Antoinette  became  daily  more  and 
more  antagonistic. 

And  didher  husband's  love  and  affection 
indemnity  the  young  princess  for  all  these 
animosities  and  ill-concealed  jealousies? 


Dauphin  et  de  la  Dauphine  etaient  jctes  I  Upon  this  delicate  subject  we  must  let  the 
au  cimetiere  de  la  Madeleine.   Qui  edt  dit  I  authors  speak  themselves : 
alors  les  voisins  qu'ils  y  attendaient  ?" 


The  career  of  the  Dauphine  was,  not 
withstandhig  these  evils  omens,  smiling  at 


**  Wc  sometimes  meet,  as  a  royal  dynasty  and 
race  is  at  the  point  of  exhaustion,  heartless  be- 
ings, impotent  temperaments  in  whom  Nature 


the  onset.  The  marriage  of  the  Comte  ;  appears  to  embody  its  own  lassitudes.  The 
de  Provence  and  the  Comte  d'Artois  with  Dauphin  was  one  of  those  men  to  whom  the  tor- 
two  daughters  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  I  mcnts  of  passion  and  the  solicitations  of  tern- 
had  brought  two  other  strange  voung  la-  j  perament  are  refused  for  a  long  time,  and  who, 
dies  to  the  palace,  and  a  close  "^intimacy  :  having  the  conscience  of  these  failings  as  a 

soon  attached  the  three  to  one  another  i  shame,  tear  themselves  rudely  and  abrupUy  from 
soon  auacnea  tne  mrce  to  one  anoiner. ,  ^^^^  ,     humiliating  their  wives.    There  might 

They  participated  m  each  other's  pleas-  perchance  also  have  been  as  much  derived  &m 
ures,  walks,  rides,  and  even  repasts,  when  ;  the  influence  of  education  as  from  the  injustioe 
these  were  not  public.  They  even  got  up  1  of  Nature  in  this  misfortune  of  the  Dauphin, 
amateur  theatrical  performances,  forbid- 1  *'Thiscoldness,  this  want  of  passions  of  youth 
den  by  Louis  XV.,  at  Versailles,  and  had  I  and  sex,  this  failure  of  imagination,  these 
the  Dauphin  for  an  audience  I  weaknesses  and  deficiencies  in  a  Bourhon  eight- 

Louis  XV.   himself  took  Marie  Antoi- '  f^^  ^^^^^  ?^  age  this  husband,  this  nian,  were 
^^     .  i.     IV    4.-  TT  1  X      they  not  in  reality  the  work,  the  crime  of  a 

nette  in  great  aftection.     He  seemed  to  ,  ^^  J^  ^^^^^^^  ^^    f^e  improvident  piety  of  the 

breathe  a  fresher  air  m  her  joyous,  mno-  j  Dauphin,  father  of  Louis  X  VI.  ?" 
cent  company,  and  he  sought  after  it  so  . 

much  as  to  arouse  the  jealousies  of  Ma- 1  Although  it  is  difficult  to  associate  phy- 
dame  du  Barry,  who  feared  that  la  2>etite  sical  debility  with  a  perverted  education, 
roiisse^  as  she  called  the  Dauphine,  might  \  Marie  Antoinette  seems  to  have  entered 
reclaim  the  monarch  to  better  sentiments.  \  so  far  into  the  views  somewhat  incohe- 
So  she  spared  no  exertions  to  hurt  her  in  !  rently  developed  by  our  authors  as  above, 
his  oi>inion,  and  she  experienced  all  the  '  as  to  have  made  a  point  of  gettin<sr  rid  of 
pleasure  of  an  ignoble  triumph  when  she  !  the  said  tutor — one  Antoine  Paul  Jacques 
heard  the  King  relieve  himself  by  sighing  '  de  Quelen — who  had  as  many  titles  as  if 
forth  deeply,  "  Ah  !  I  know  well  that ;  he  had  been  the  sole  remaining  represent- 
Madame  the  Dauphine  does  not  like  me."  alive  of  the  middle  ages.  "  Monsieur  le 
The  Dauphine  was  equally  unfortunate  in  j  Due,"  said  Marie  Antoinette  one  day  to 
her  relations  with  the  "MesdamesTantcs,"  ,  this  precious  remnant  of  courtly  piety  and 
as  they  were  called.  Madame  Adelaide  hypocrisy,  "  Monsieur  le  Dauphin  is  old 
was  as  jealous  as  Madame  du  Barry  of  the  i  enough  to  no  longer  require  a  tutor,  and 
asceniloncy  of  the  ingenuous  young  prin- ;  I  do  not  want  a  spy,  so  I  beg  of  you  not 
cess  over  the  King.  Madame  Victoire  ;  to  reapi)ear  before  me." 
made  nn  attem])t  to  be  kind,  but  she  was  i  As  opposed  to  this  phlegmatic  disposi- 
overruled  by  the  imperious  will  of  her  t  ion  and  passionless  nature  of  the  Dauphin, 
elder  sister  and  the  intrigues  of  Madame  ■  there  was  the  Dauphine  hei*self — a  young 
de  Xoailles.  Mesdames  p]lizabeth  and  girl  advancing  open-armed  to  her  hus- 
('lotilde,  still  young,  were  kept  back  by  band,  anxious  to  love  and  be  loved. 
their  preceptor,  Madame  de  Marsan.  Though  of  a  somewhat  thoughtful. 
Soon,  also,  jealousies  crept  in  where  friend-  dreamy  disposition,  Marie  Antoinette  was 
ship  of  the  warmest  hue  had  existed  at  also  at  once  gay  an<l  lively.  Her  light 
first.  The  Comte  de  Provence  gradually  '  joyous  laugh  tilled  all  Versailles,  and  her 
founded  his  own  social  circle — his  "  salon,"  ,  pranks  caused  no  end  of  scandal.  But 
asourcf)ntinental  neighbors  have  it — after-;  she  revenged  herself  by  calling  Madame 
wards  known  as  "le  salon  de  ^lonsieur,"  i  de  Xoailles  "Madame  I'Ktiquettc"  —  a 
a  "  salon  de  bouderie,  de  pedanterie,  et  do  8obri<inet  she  did  not  forget  when  she  waa 
doctrine;"  and  as  the  Countess  herself  Queen,  for,  having  one  d:iy  f illen  from  a 
grew  envious  of  the  lady  who  had  antici-  donkey's  back,  she  said,  '"  Go  and  fetch 
pated  her  as  the  Dauphine  of  Frani^e,  so  ]\[a<lame  do  Xoailles,  she  will  tell  us  what, 
the  salon  de  Monsieur  and  the  court  of  is  ordered  by  etiquette  when  the  Queen 
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of  France  can  not  keep  her  seat  on  a  don- 
key." Madame  de  Marsan,  the  governess 
to  the  Dauphin's  sisters,  was  still  more 
offended  with  the  levity  of  the  Dauphine, 
which  she  condemned  as  only  fit  for  a  cour- 
tesan ;  nor  did  her  censures  and  calumnies 
even  stop  at  that  point. 

"  Mari6c  et  sans  mari,"  as  our  biogra- 
phers express  it,  and  distrusted  or  disliked 
by  the  members  of  the  family  she  had 
married  into,  Marie  Antoinette  sought  for 
comfort  in  her  sad  position  in  the  friend- 
ship of  a  few  sympathetic  spirits.  Among 
these  were  Madame  de  Picquigny,  a  laugh- 
ter-loving, sarcastic  lady,  from  whom  the 
Dauphine  first  learnt  to  designate  ladies 
at  court  of  a  certain  age  as  "  les  SiScles ;" 
prudes,  with  great  pretensions  to  devout- 
ness,  "les  collets  montes  ;"  and  the  bear- 
ers of  scandal  and  calumnies,  "  les  pa- 
qaetfl."  Another  was  Madame  de  Cosse, 
of  whom  a  cotemporary  ("  Portefeuille 
d'un  Talon  Rouge  ")  wrote  that  she  pos- 
sessed "  un  esprit  anglais  loge  avcc  une 
imagination  frangaise  dans  une  tote  de 
femme."  But  foremost  in  the  Dauphine's 
affections  stood  Madame  de  Lamballe,  for 
whom  she  entertained  a  lasting  friendship. 
Although  only  twenty  years  of  age, 
Madame  de  Lamballe  had  known  misfor- 
tunes, for  she  had  lost  her  husband,  the 
Prince  de  Lamballe,  "mort  de  debauches," 
and  yet  was  she  of  such  engaging,  agree- 
able manners  that  she  won  the  regards  of 
all,  and  even  a  marriage  between  Louis 
XV.  an 4  the  princess  was  once  talked  of; 
and  hence  the  fears  aroused  by  her  mere 
presence  in  the  bosom  of  the  Bu  Barry 
were  of  themselves  a  bond  of  amity  be- 
tween Marie  Antoinette  and  Marie  Ther^se 
Lamballee. 

Three  years  had  elapsed  since  Marie 
Antoinette  had  been  in  France,  when  a 
public  entry  into  the  ffood  city  of  Paris 
vas  decided  upon.  This  took  place  on 
the  eighth  of  June,  1773,  and  the  young 
princess  was  naturally  delighted  beyond 
conception  with  the  reception  given  to 
her  youth  and  beauty.  She  walked  forth 
amidst  the  crowd  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  received  personally  the 
homage  of  all.  Old  courtiers  did  their 
best  to  encourage  her.  The  aged  Due  de 
Brissac,  pointing  to  the  sea  of  people  from 
the  windows  of  the  Tuileries,  said : 
*'  Madame,  you  have  there,  before  your 
eyes,  two  hundred  thousand  lovers  I" 
(Deux  cent  mille  amoureux  de  vous.) 

The  delights  of  the  day  were  so  intoxi. 
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eating,  that  the  Princess  wished  to  expe- 
rience them  again.  She  went  to  the 
Opera  and  to  the  Theatre  Fran^'ais.  But 
even  this  did  not  satisfy  her ;  she  wished 
to  be  nearer  to,  and  more  familiar  with, 
the  people,  and  she  organized  pedestrian 
walks  in  the  park  of  Saint-Cloud.  The 
people  gave  her  back  aflTection  for  kind- 
ness, and  nothing  at  that  time  could  ex- 
ceed the  popularity  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
There  were  naught  but  praises  and  good 
words  in  every  one's  mouth  for  that 
"  Dauphine  cherie,  qui  faisait  le  miracle  de 
rattacher  ainsi  Versailles  a  la  France  !" 

But  at  that  very  same  time  the  work  of 
hatred  and  destruction,  which  had  com- 
menced the  very  day  when  Marie  Antoi- 
nette had  left  Vienna,  was  being  carried  on 
incessantly,  although  noiselessly  and  in 
the  dark.  Marie  Antoinette  had  against 
her  an  abstract,  bUnd,  pitiless  enmity,  that 
of  a  principle  —  the  policy  of  France  of 
old.  This  was  the  religion  of  French 
diplomacy,  and  its  followers  declared 
themselves  as  preeminently  "  le  parti 
frangais."  In  the  eyes  of  this  party  the 
alliance  effected  with  Marie  Antoinette 
was  a  disgrace — the  fulfillment  of  the  new 

Sol  icy  inaugurated  during  the  reign  of 
fadame  de  Pompadour.  M.  d'Aiguillon 
and  Madame  du  Barry  were  at  the  head  of 
the  party,  and  they  had  with  them  the 
Jesuits  and  the  clergy,  because  Maria 
Theresa  had  protected  the  Jansenists. 
The  mere  claim  urged  by  Mademoiselle 
de  Lorraine,  a  relative  of  Maria  Theresa, 
to  take  her  place  in  a  minuet  after  prin- 
ces of  the  blood,  had  sufficed  to  arouse  all 
the  passions  of  the  old  courtiers  against 
the  new-comers,  and  had  thrown  them 
into  the  arms  of  "parti  fran9ais."  M.  de 
Choiseul,  the  champion  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour's  policy,  was  in  exile.  D'Ai- 
guillon  and  Du  Barry  ruled  the  King,  nar- 
row and  bigoted  prejudices  swayed  the 
court,  and  Marie  Antoinette  was  delivered 
over,  without  a  friend,  to  the  hostile  par- 
ty. Hence  was  the  credit  of  this  "  prin- 
cesse  si  fran<,^aise  "  undermined  at  the  very 
onset  of  her  career,  and  that  fatal 
epithet,  "  I'Autrichienne,"  which  was  to 
accompany  her  to  the  scaffold,  circulated 
from  the  first  in  a  court  so  personally  in- 
imical to  her. 

On  the  evening  of  the  tenth  of  May, 
1774,  officers,  messengers,  and  domestics 
were  grouped  in  the  court-yard  of  Ver- 
sadlles  watching  the  glimmering  light  of  a 
taper  in  a  window.    The  light  went  out» 
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Louis  XV.  was  no  more,  and  the  crowd 
hastened  to  pay  its  homages  to  a  new 
King  and  Queen.  Among  those  who  did 
so  most  successfully,  as  far  as  the  King 
was  concerned,  was  Madame  Adelaide, 
his  aunt,  who  early  obtained  an  influence 
over  the  monarch  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
queeu  and  wife.  Had  Marie  Antoinette 
had  any  influence,  M.  do  Choiscul  would 
have  been  at  the  head  of  the  cabinet. 
Madame  Adelaide  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  nomination  of  M.  de  Maurepas,  cousin 
to  M.  d'Aiguillon,  the  great  mainstay  of 
the  Jesuit  party,  inveterate  against  Aus- 
tria, and  as  inimical  to  Marie  Antoinette 
as  he  had  once  been  to  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour. But  it  is  true,  also,  that  the 
Dauphin,  father  of  Louis  XVL,  had  left  a 
political  testament,  in  which  he  had  strong- 
ly recommended  M.  de  Maurepas  as  an  old 
minister  who  had  preserved  his  attach- 
ment to  the  true  principles  of  policy  which 
Madame  de  Pompadour  did  not  compre- 
hend or  had  betrayed ! 

Marie  Antoinette  succeeded  in  procuring 
an  interview  between  M.  de  Choiseul  and 
Louis  XVL,  but  the  results  were  only 
productive  of  lidicule.  "  M.  de  Choiseul," 
the  Queen  hastened  to  say,  "  I  am  delight- 
ed to  see  you  here.  You  have  procured 
my  happiness,  it  is  but  right  that  you 
should  bo  here  to  witness  it."  The  King, 
puzzled,  could  only  say :  "  M.  de  Choiseul, 
you  have  got  very  fat,  you  have  lost  your 
hair,  you  are  becoming  bald  !"  M.  de 
Maurepas  could  afler  this  afford  to  smile 
Ht  the  opposition  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
He  was  seconded  by  violent,  unscrupulous 
colleagues,  all  systematic  upholders  of  the 
old  and  ever-reviving  French  policy  of  a 
dominating  exclusive  influence  in  Europe. 

The  enmity  bonie  to  Marie  Antoinette, 
and  which  had  limited  itself  at  first  to  re- 
•eriminations  and  fault-findings,  attained  an 
acme  when  Madame  Adelaide  presented 
a  solemn  accusation  of  the  Queen  to  the 
King.  Luckily  M.  de  Maurepas  felt  that 
the  vindictive,  scandalizing  old  aunts  were 
going  too  far,  and  he  interfered  in  favor  of 
the  persecuted  Queen.  His  policy  in  so 
doing  was  manifest ;  whatever  might  be 
Marie  Antoinette's  faults,  she  was,  at  that 
time,  far  more  beloved  by  the  people  than 
the  bigoted,  evil-tongued  old  laaies  who 
unfortimately  swayed  the  weak  and  vacil- 
lating mind  of  the  monarch.  The  policy 
of  the  Queen  was  also  that  of  the  public. 
Hence,  although  M.  de  Maurepas  thus  de- 
fended the  Queen  against  the  calumnies 


of  her  aunts,  he  did  not  the  less  distmat 
her,  and  he  continued  to  insist  upon  Marie 
Antoinette  being  placed  without  the  pale 
of  public  affairs,  and  being  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  throne  and  state. 

Unfortunately,  the  enmity  of  the  aunts 
and  the  policy  of  the  minister  were 
seconded  by  the  domestic  rektions  of  the 
King  and  Queen.  There  was  at  that  cpocli 
little  or  no  sympathy,  assuredly  no  love, 
between  them.  Poor  Marie  Antoinette, 
when  reproached  for  riding  on  horseback, 
would  reply :  "  Au  nom  de  Dieu !  laissex- 
nioi  en  pnix,  et  sachez  que  je  ne  compro- 
mets  aucun  he ri tier !" 

One  day,  in  the  year  1774,  the  King 
being  in  a  very  unusually  kind  mood,  he 
said  to  the  queen :  "  You  love  flowers  1 
Well,  I  have  a  bouquet  to  give  you :  it  is 
le  Petit  Trianon."  No  present  coald 
have  been  more  agreeable  to  the  Qneen — 
a  queen  without  business,  without  child- 
ren, without  a  husband.  She  could  work 
there,  amuse  herself,  improve,  create, 
make  a  little  Vienna.  Above  all,  she 
resolved  that  nature  should  be  studied  in 
laying  out  the  grounds,  and  not  art,  as 
had  iiitherto  been  the  case  in  most  French 
cjardens;  and  if  we  are  to  believe  her 
biographers,  she  was  indebted  to  an 
Englishman,  to  Sir  Thomas  Wathely,  for 
these  ideas,  which  were  at  that  time  un- 
known hi  France,  where  all  that  was  not 
formal  was  designated  as  Chinese. 

Above  all  things,  Marie  Antoinette 
was  delighted  at  the  idea  of  bcip^  liber- 
ated at  Trianon  from  the  formalities  of 
Versailles.  It  is  diffioult  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  exceeding  annoyances  to  which,  as 
a  queen,  etiquette  subjected  that  nat- 
urally lively  and  amiable  young  Austrian 
princess  at  the  French  court.  She  bad 
actually  to  receive  her  first  physician,  first 
surgeon,  physician  in  ordinary,  reader, 
secretary,  king's  valets,  and  king's  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  besides  other  officers 
of  the  king's  household,  one  after  another, 
before  she  was  allowed  to  get  up.  She 
had  then  to  go  through  what  was  design 
nated  as  les  grandes  entrees  whilst  she 
was  dressing,  which  act  was  hence  called 
"  La  toilette  de  presentation.'*  Brothers 
of  the  King,  princes  of  the  blood,  captains 
of  the  guard,  officers  of  the  court,  had  all 
to  pay  their  respects  to  the  Qneen  whilst 
she  was  actually  putting  on  her  daily  gar- 
ments. Once  dressed,  she  had  to  receive 
the  ladies — the  order  of  things  one  would 
have  thought  ought  to  have  been  reversed. 
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Then  she  had  to  attend  mass,  and  then  to 
dine,  or,  as  it  would  now  be  called,  to 
defeuner.  To  judge  of  the  prodigious  an- 
noyance of  such  an  extreme  punctilious- 
ness, one  anecdote  will , suffice,  and  we  arc 
told  that  such  events  happened  daily. 
The  lady  in  waiting  was  about  to  passer 
la  chemise  d  la  reincj  when  she  was  obliged 
to  hand  it  over  to  a  lady  of  honor  who  had 
just  come  in,  and  who  had  to  take  off  her 
gloves  before  she  could  accept  of  it ;  by 
that  time  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  had 
come  in  after  scratching  at  the  door,  and 
the  chemise  had  to  be  handed  to  her,  and 
she  again  had  to  pass  it  over  to  the  Com- 
tesse  de  Provence,  who  followed  close 
upon  her  footsteps.  All  this  while  the 
Queen,  trembling  with  cold  and  holding 
her  hands  folded  across  her  naked  bosom, 
fiighed  forth,  "  C'est  odieux !  quelle  im- 
portunite  !"  No  wonder  that  Marie  An- 
toinette should  have  felt  an  intense  delight 
at  the  idea  of  escaping,  even  partially, 
from  all  these  torments  and  tyrannies  of 
court  etiquette. 

Madame  de  Lamballe  washer  chief  com- 
panion at  Trianon.  She  had  succeeded  by 
force  of  entreaties  in  getting  her  fiiend 
appointed  to  the  previously  obsolete 
cnarge  of  superintendent  of  the  Queen's 
house — ^a  charge  which  got  rid  of  many 
incumbrances,  partly  by  superseding 
them,  partly  by  inducing  tiie  titled  ladies 
who  fulfilled  disagreeable  duties  to  relin- 
quish them  in  disgust.  Madame  de 
Noailles  and  Madame  de  Cosso,  for  ex- 
ample, gave  up  their  vocations.  Unfortu- 
Dately,  the  angers  and  jealousies  oc- 
casioned by  this  resuscitation  of  an  old 
charge  went  from  Versailles  to  Paris,  and 
people,  forgetting  the  extravagances  of 
Dtt  Barry,  began  to  grumble  at  the 
prodigality  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

It  seemed  as  if  every  thing  was  destined 
to  go  against  the  Queen,  her  tastes  and 
habits,  her  pleasures  and  friendships,  her 
sex  and  age,  her  very  dress.  French 
ladies  had  at  that  epoch  a  passion  for  ex- 
travagance in  the  matter  of  hair-dressing. 
Marie  Antoinette  was  unfortunately  car- 
ried away  by  the  folly  of  the  day,  and 
although  the  so-called  "  world"  followed 
the  fashion  she  gave,  the  public  ridiculed 
and  caricatured  it.  Louis  XVI.  ordered 
Carlin  to  satirize  it,  and  Maria  Theresa 
and  her  brother  Joseph — *'  cet  empereur 
dn  Danube,"  as  our  authors  contemptu- 
ously designate  him — condenmed  it. 

If  the  Queen  danced,  the  exercitation 


was  objected  to ;  if  the  Queen  went  on  a 
sledge  on  the  waters  of  Trianon,  the 
practice  was  still  more  loudly  censured ; 
every  single  act  of  her  life  was  found  fault 
with.  And  why  ?  because  in  a  court  and 
at  an  epoch  of  universal  licentiousness 
she  had  set  her  face  against  illegitimate 
and  adulterous  liaisons.  She  had  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  receive  wives 
who  were  separated  from  their  husbands, 
and  hence  the  inveterate  and  incessant 
hostility  of  the  Chatillons,  the  Valentinois, 
the  Ronccs,  "  queen  of  the  nights  of 
Chantilly ;"  the  gambling  Roncherolles, 
the  Rozeus,  protected  by  the  Bishop  of 
Noyon ;  the  Duchess  of  Mazarin,  the 
Marquise  de  Fleury,  a  lady  with  whom 
were  associated  strange  stones  of  numer- 
ous amours  :  and  even  the  Montmorencvs 
— all  the  most  illustnous  names  of  France 
dragged  in  the  mud  by  the  profligacy  of 
the  age.  And  this  army  of  titled  shame- 
less calumniators  was  strengthened  by. 
another  group — the  Genlis,  the  Marignyt*, 
the  Sparres,  the  Gouys,  the  Lamberts,  the 
Pugets,  and  many  others,  whom  the 
Queen  was  destined  afterwards  to  see  in 
the  first  ranks  of  the  Revolution. 

These  scandalous  persecutions  of  a  cor- 
rupt court  were  for  a  time  scattered  to 
the  winds  by  the  newly-aroused  affections 
of  the  King.  J^Iarie  Antoinette  rejoiced 
in  the  love  of  her  husband,  and  for  once 
stood  forward  before  the  world  as  the 
queen  of  his  affections  as  well  as  by  right 
It  is  strange  to  read  of  a  husband  falling 
in  love  with  his  wife  I  but  that  such  was 
the  case  in  the  instance  of  Louis  XVI. 
our  authors  give  lengthened  evidence. 
The  Queen,  with  her  characteristic  vivacity 
— a  Germanic  rudeness  that  shocked  the 
refinement  of  the  French  court — had  the 
pleasure  of  informing  the  King,  "  qu'clle 
venait  se  plaindre  a  lui  d'un  de  ses  sujets 
assez  audacieux  ppur  lui  donner  des  coups 
de  pied  dans  le  ventre."  The  King  was 
so  delighted  that  he  found  a  kind  word 
for  every  one,  even  for  the  old  Duke  de 
Richelieu.  If  the  announcement  of  the 
forthcoming  event  was  couched  in  rather 
strange  language  by  the  Austrian  Princess, 
the  conduct  of  the  French  at  the  ac- 
couchement was,  however,  far  worse. 
Etiquette  demanded  that  at  such  a  su- 
preme moment  none  should  be  refused 
admission. 

**  The  populace  rushed  in,  and  that  so  tumoltu- 
ouslv,  that  the  bed-hangings  which  surroundod 
the  Queen's  bed  would  have  been  tumbled  down  *' 
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upon  tho  Queen,  if  they  had  not  been  supported 
b  J  cords.  The  lowest  of  the  public  were  in  the 
room.  Chimney-sweeps  clambered  on  the  fur- 
niture in  order  to  see  better.  No  one  could 
move.  The  Queen  was  stifling.  At  thirty -five 
minutes  past  eleven  the  child  was  born.  The 
heat,  the  noise,  the  crowd,  the  gesture  agreed 
to  beforehand  with  Madame  de  Lamballe,  and 
which  intimated  to  the  Queen  that  it  was  only 
a  daughter,  all  combined  to  bring  about  a  bad 
crisis.  There  was  a  determination  of  blood  to 
the  head:  her  mouth  was  awry.  *  Some  air!' 
exclaimed  the  accoucher,  *some  warm  water  I 
A  vein  must  be  opened  at  the  feet !'  The  Prin- 
cess de  Lamballe  fainted  and  was  carried  away. 
The  King  threw  himself  at  the  windows,  and 
opened  them  with  the  energy  of  a  madman. 
The  ushers  and  valets  endeavored  to  push  back 
the  crowd.  The  warm  water  not  being  forth- 
coming, the  first  surgeon  piqun  a  mc  the  queen's 
foot :  blood  came  forth.  At  the  expiration  of 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  according  to  the 
King's  own  narrative,*  the  Queen  opened  her 
eyes.     She  was  saved." 

Two  hours  afterwards  the  daughter  of 
Louis  XVI.  and  of  Marie  Antoinette  was 
christened  in  the  chapel  of  Versailles 
bv  the  name  of  Maria  Theresa  Charlotte, 
and  entitled  Madame,  daughter  of  the 
King.  Two  hundred  girls  had  dowries 
given  them,  and  were  married  at  Notre- 
Dame,  and  Marie  Antoinette  soon  buried 
the  ambition  of  the  Queen  in  the  feelings 
of  the  mother.  "  Pauvre  petite,"  she  said, 
as  her  baby  was  presented  to  her,  "vous 
n'rtiez  pas  desiree,  mais  vous  ne  m'en 
sert'Z  pas  moins  cluTe." 

The  ministry  and  the  court,  however, 
did  not  cease  their  hostility  to  tlie  Queen ; 
Manrepas  never  omitted  to  impress  upon 
the  King  that  it  was  i>oUtically  advanta- 
geous that  the  Queen  should  have  "  un 
earactiM-e  do  16gi;ret6"  with  the  public. 
Neeker,  Turgot,  Terray,  Maupeon,  La 
Vailliore,  and  others,  also  conspired 
agauist  her.  The  practices  of  the  Queen 
Avere,  unfortunately,  totally  opposed  to 
their  ideas  of  economical  retrenchment. 
Ev(^n  chanijes  in  the  ministry  brouc^ht  no 
relief  to  tiie  liostilitv  born  to  ]\Iarie  An- 
toinette.  M.  de  Montbarry  detested  her 
for  fivors  shown  to  the  family  of  the  Due 
de  C^hoisenl.  M.  de  Sai*tine  was  not  a 
bit  better  disposed  towards  her.  The 
Qtieen,  however,  happily  only  laughed  at 
all  these  enmities,  and  so  abundant  were 
her  spirits  that  she  made  every  one  about 
her  join  in  the  laugh  at  their  expense.     A 


*  Journal  de  Loniii  XVI.  and  other  MSS.  of  the 
-Km?  found  in  the  iron  chest. 


mother  now,  as  to  polities  and  bnsineM 
matters  she  neither  wished  nor  cared  to 
take  a  part  in  them.  It  was  only  when 
the  "  parti  fran9ais"  carried  their  hostility 
so  far  as  to  openly  advocate  "  une  retraite 
de  la  reine  au  Val-de-Grdce,"  that  she 
cast  off  her  indifference,  and  resolved  to 
have  a  tussle  with  her  enemies.  The  re- 
sult was  a  victory  on  her  part,  in  tho  ap- 
pointment of  M.  de  Castries  to  the  min- 
istry of  marine,  and  of  M.  de  Segur  to  the 
war  department. 

These  straggles  for  power  and  inflncnce 
were  once  more  interrupted  by  a  birth. 
On  the  twenty-second  of  October,  1781, 
the  Queen  was  again  seized  with  the  pains 
of  labor.  A  little  more  decency  seems  to 
have  been  observed  on  this  than  on  the 
first  occasion. 

'^  The  King  had  counter-ordered  the  shooting 
excursion  he  was  about  to  make  at  Sacle  at 
noon.  lie  was  near  the  Queen,  anxious  and  agi- 
tated, but  with  characteristic  singularity  he  1^ 
taken  out  his  watch,  and  was  counting  the 
minutes  with  the  apparent  coolness  of  a  physi- 
cian. As  his  watch  marked  exactly  a  quarter 
past  one  the  Queen  was  delivered.  So  deep  a 
silence  pervaded  the  room  at  this  solemn  mo- 
ment that  the  King  thought  that  it  was  another 
girl.  But  the  keeper  of  the  seals  declared  the 
sex  of  the  new-born.  The  King,  distracted  with 
joy  and  weeping  for  very  happiness,  shook  hands 
with  every  one  about  him.  *  France  has  a 
Dauphin,  the  (pieen  a  son  !'  The  King;  ordered 
the  i*rince  de  Tingry,  captain  of  the  Gardes  da 
(*orps,  to  leave  his  service  on  his  own  person, 
iu  order  that  he  might  accompany  tho  Dauphin 
into  his  apartment,  where  were  already  a  liea- 
tenant  and  a  sub-lieutenant  of  the  Gardes  du 
Corps,  to  attend  upon  him  ;  and  then  the  child 
I  was  taken  to  the  Queen,  and  received  an  cm- 
brace  in  which  the  mother  concentrated  all  her 
heart,  all  her  strength,  and  all  her  joy. 

^'  Tlie  gladness  of  the  mother  was  that  of  the 
nation.  The  good  news  ran  through  Paris 
from  mouth  to  mouth.  ^  A  dauphin !  a  dau- 
phin !'  The  enthusiasm  manifested  itself  in  the 
jitreets,  at  the  theater,  at  the  fireworks,  at  tho 
Te  Deums.  At  Versailles,  the  crowd  filling  the 
couT-t-yard  had  only  one  shout,  *  Vive  lo  roi,  la 
reine,  et  monscigneur  le  dauphin  !'  There  was 
one  continued  procession  and  embassy  of  the 
six  bodies  of  arts  and  trades,  of  the  juges- 
consuls,  of  the  companies  of  arquebusicrs,  and 
of  the  *  halles.^  *  Tout  e.st  rire,  amour  d*un 
peuple,  chansons,  viol  on  s  !*  ■' 

Alas !  little  did  people  anticipate  the 
future  destined  for  the  baby  ushered  into 
the  world  with  so  many  pomps  and  vani- 
ties. Madame  de  l\>li^ao  was  appointed 
"  gouvernante  des  enfants  de  Prance,*' 
and  the  Queen  spent  her  days  between  the 
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hoase  of  the  governess  and  Trianon. 
Marly  had  been,  up  to  that  epoch,  the 
gammer  residence  of  the  court  of  France. 
But  Marly  was  another  Versailles — the 
same  grandeur,  the  same  etiquette,  and, 
consequently,  the  same  inevitable  ennui 
reigned  there.  The  buildings  were  formal, 
the  walks  were  regal,  nature  itself  was 
trimmed  and  pruned  into  solemnity.  Tri- 
anon was  precisely  the  opposite.  There 
were  no  forms,  no  ceremonies,  and  no 
ennui  there.  The  garden  and  its  noble 
tenants  were  alike  allowed  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  nature. 

"  There  was  nothing  but  rural  employments 
and  rural  amusements.  The  Queen,  in  a  white 
dress  and  straw  hat,  ran  about  the  garden  from 
her  farm  to  her  dairy,  conducted  her  guests  to 
eat  her  fresh  eggs  or  drink  her  milk,  dragged 
the  King  from  the  arbor  in  which  he  might  be 
reading  to  a  lunch  on  the  grass ;  sometimes  she 
would  fish  in  the  lake ;  at  others,  seated  on  the 
green  sward,  she  would  exchange  the  tedious- 
ness  of  embroidery  for  the  distaff  of  the  villager. 
Such  a  life  constituted  the  happiness  of  Marie 
Antoinette.  To  her  there  was  nothing  but  de 
light  in  this  character  of  shepherdess,  and  in 
this  life  of  the  fields.  It  was  the  pretty  kingdom 
of  that  Queen  who  could  weep  over  *  Nina,'  and 
wished  for  nothing  *  but  flowers,  landscapes, 
and  Watteaus,'  Trianon  was  the  lovely  abode 
of  her  soul  and  of  her  tastes — that  Trianon 
where  her  shade  wanders  in  the  present  day — 
where,  apart  from  the  ingratitude  of  things,  the 
silence  of  the  echoes,  the  forgetfulncss  of  nature, 
every  thing  speaks  like  a  deserted  stage,  re- 
minding one  of  the  happy  days  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, as  the  step  of  the  visitor  hesitates  and 
trembles,  walking,  perchance,  in  the  very  foot- 
steps of  the  Queen  I"         , 

With  the  exception  of  the  red-trowsered 
belligerents,  the  inevitable  accompani- 
ments to  all  French  scenery,  and  who 
here  play  at  sentinel  to  what  was  once 
the  dairy,  and  once  the  farm-house,  and 
once  the  billiard-room,  in  the  silence  and 
shadow  of  the  tall  trees  and  dense  shrub- 
bery which  frame  in  the  lake  and  rockery, 
all  at  Trianon  seems  to  remain  in  the  pre- 
sent day  as  it  was  in  those  too  brief  happy 
moments.  The  illusion  is,  indeed,  at  once 
charming  and  complete.  The  very  fish 
look  up,  as  if  awaiting  for  a  young  Queen 
and  a  lively  court  to  ply  them  with  tempt- 
ing baits.  The  French,  who  are  so  fond 
of  theatrical  effects,  alone  seem  scarcely  to 
appreciate  the  poetry  of  the  place.  The 
thoughtful  stranger  may  wander  alone 
and  undisturbed  through  its  glades,  by 
the  rockery,  in  the  deserted  rooms  of  the 


little  rustic  buildings  that  dot  the  gi*ecn 
sward  at  distances  of  some  fifty  to  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  one  another ;  the  lonely 
sentinel  who  paces  to  and  fro  below  will 
not  disturb  him ;  his  thoughts  are  of  some 
buxom  village  girl,  not  of  the  shadow  of 
poor  Marie  Antoinette  I 

Yet  all  the  little  embellishments  that 
enhanced  this  sweet  spot  in  the  time  of 
Marie  Antoinette  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  present  day.  In  vain  would  the 
stranger  seek  near  the  grotto,  "  parfaite 
et  bien  placee,"  for  a  fall  of  water  and  a 
trembling  bridge,  on  the  island  in  the 
lake  for  a  temple  of  love,  in  the  depths  of 
the  shrubbery  for  the  roundabout,  with 
ostriches  and  chimeras  for  seats,  or  by 
the  flowing  stream  for  the  little  mill ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  hanieau^  where 
Marie  Antoinette  used  to  disguise  the 
King  as  a  miller  and  Monsieur  as  a  school- 
master, the  Tour  de  Marlborough,  so 
baptized  from  the  song  sung  to  the 
Dauphin  by  his  nurse,  and  the  chauniiere 
of  the  Queen,  all  remain.  There  is  still 
what  there  ever  was,  a  "joli  village 
d'opera  comique,"  and  the  illusionary 
fissures  in  the  stones,  and  the  ruptures  in 
the  plaster,  are  still  to  be  seen,  as  if  Time 
could  not  put  an  end  sufficiently  quickly 
to  these  amusements  of  a  Queen. 

The  pleasures  of  private  life  may  be 
familiar  to  a  constitutional  monarchy,  but 
they  wore  impossible  to  one  constituted 
as  that  of  the  Bourbons  was.  Besides 
that  the  royal  family  could  not  separate 
themselves  from  the  public  without  loss 
of  influence,  the  very  friendships  that  sur- 
rounded them  in  their  retreat  were  most 
injurious  to  them.  The  most  favored  and 
the  most  agreeable  men  at  Trianon  were 
the  most  selfish.  M.  de  Besenval  wanted 
to  make  and  unmake  ministers,  M.  d'Ad- 
liemar,  "  le  joli  chanteur,"  aspired  to  the 
embassy  at  London,  and  M.  de  Vaudreuil 
intrigued  for  the  situation  of  governor  to 
the  Dauphin.  Diana  de  Polignac,  sister- 
in-law  to  Madame  de  Polignac,  instigated 
and  impelled  these  three  men.  Marie 
Antoinette  soon  found  that  the  "  vie  par- 
ticuliere"  which  she  ambitioned  at  Trianon 
was  a  dream — the  disinterestedness  of  her 
fdends  an  illusion.  There  was  nothing 
but  importunities  on  all  sides,  and,  when 
these  failed,  the  consequences  were  disap- 
pointment and  ill-temper.  It  is  said  that 
one  day  the  Queen  showed  to  Madame 
Campan  her  pretty  "queue,"  tipped  with 
the   tooth  of  a   rhinoceros  mounted  in 
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gold,  broken  in  two  by  M.  de  Vaudreuil 
ia  a  moments  impatience  at  a  game  of 
billiards!     It  was  this  very  M.  de  Vau- 
dreuil who  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
King's  sanction,  long  withheld,   for  the 
public    performance    of    Beaumarchais's 
plays,     more     especially     Fiffaro^     and 
which  revealed  to  the  world  the  dangers 
of  a  society  where  ])atronage  was  abused 
in  the  privacy  of  life — a  terrible  step  in 
the  grand   incline  towards  a  revolution. 
The  Queen  was  reduced  at  last,  by  the 
importunities  of  those  around  her,  to  cul- 
tivate the  society  of  strangers  only,  and 
when,  as  usual,  she  was  censured  for  this, 
she  replied  with  a  sigh ;  "  You  are  right, 
but  they   ask   nothing  of   me !"     Marie 
Antoinette  had,  indeed,  after  the  death  of 
M.  de  Choiseul,  ]\[adame  de  Lamballe  ex- 
cepted, scarcely  a  friend — all   who  had 
ever  been  so  were  either  discontented  or 
ungrateful.      She  had  at  the  same  time 
also  sacrificed  her  j)opularity  in  Paris  by 
her  seclusion  at  Trianon.     A  visit  which 
she  accidentally  paid  to  the  capital  made 
her  aware  of  this  unpleasant  fact.     She 
returned  to  Versailles  in  tears,  asking  of 
every  one,    "Mais   que   leur  ai-je  done 
fait?"     Alas!  she.  had   spent  moneys  on 
the  Petit  Trianon  which  were  reproached 
to  her  at   her  condemnation !     ITn fortu- 
nately, she  then  thought  of  remedying 
for  past  neglects  by  the  purchase  of  Saint- 
Cloud.     Saint-Cloud    was   in  her  eyes  a 
point  of  reconciliation  between  her  and 
the  people.     She  could  once  more  mingle 
with   them   on  the   Sunday  evenings   as 
she  did  when  she  was  first  marned.     She 
could  show  to  them  her  children,  and  hold 
out  the  Dauphin  to  receive  their  applause, 
and  she  could  bring  back  the  associations 
of  1772  and  1773.     Alas!  it  was  too  late. 
Times  and  opinions  had   changed.     The 
very    fact    of    the    purchase    of    Saint- 
Cloud  only  added  to  the  previously  exist- 
ing charges  of  inexcusable  extravagance. 
It  was  j)roclaimed  aloud  that  it  was  im- 
moral and  impolitic  that  a  queen  should 
have  palaces.      And  along  the  road  the 
people,  pickino;  up  the  word  that  had  been 
first  dropped  m  the  salons  of  the  "  parti 
fran^ais,"    said,    "Nous   aliens  a   Saint- 
Cloud  pour  voir  les  eaux   et  I'Autrich- 
ienne !"     Already  that  was  beginning  to 
stir   in   the    hearts   of   the    people  with 
gloomy  violence  which  portended,  in  the 
eyes  of  Bossuet,  the  revolution  of  empires. 
On  the  loth  of  August,  1785,  Prince 
Louis    do    Rohan,     grand-aumonicr    do 


France,  was  arrested  at  Versailles  by 
order  of  the  King.  Tfao  unfortnnate 
Marie  Antoinette  had  long  before  this  been 
the  victim  of  an  infinity  of  calamnioiis 
I  reports.  Songs  and  pamphlets,  libels  and 
paragraphs,  had  vied  with  one  another  in 
misrepresent  ing  the  character  of  the  Qaeen. 

Among  the  most  notorious  of  these 
productions  were  the  "  Portofeoillo  d*an 
Talon  Rouge;"  the  "Memoircsde  Tilly;" 
those  of  the  Baron  de  Besenval,  and  those 
of  the  fatuous  and  presumptuous  Due  de 
Lauzun.  The  latter  is  the  most  con- 
temptible of  all  her  enemies,  for  had  he 
really  enjoyed  the  favors  of  Marie  An- 
toinette to  the  extent  to  which  he  pre- 
tends, his  conduct  in  publishing  the  act 
becomes  only  the  more  reprehensible. 
Even  the  "  Foreign  Reminiscences^*  of 
Lord  Holland  contain  a  scandalous  report 
in  connection  with  a  certain  M.  de  Fersen, 
upon  the  authority,  it  is  said,  of  M.  de 
Talleyrand.  Nay,  there  was  actually  pub- 
lished a  "  Liste  Civile  :  liste  do  toutes  les 
pei*sonnes  avec  lesquelles  la  reine  a  eu  des 
relations  de  debauches!"  In  this  pre^ 
cious  list  we  find  the  names  of  several 
Englishmen,  the  Duke  of  Dorset  and 
Lords  Seymour  and  Strathaven.  But  as 
the  noble-minded  Prince  de  Ligne  has 
summed  up  in  his  "Melanges  Litte- 
raires,"  "the  pretended  gallantry  of  the 
Queen  was  never  more  than  a  deepfecltne 
of  friendship  for  one  or  two  persons,  and 
a  '  coquetterie  de  femme,  de  reine'  who 
wishes  to  please  every  one."  "  Marie  An- 
toinette," say  her  biographers  the  Mes- 
sieurs de  Goncourt,  "needs  no  excuses; 
calumny  against  her  was  not  detraction ; 
Marie  Antoinette  remained  pure." 

The  disgraceful  and  fatal  affair  known 
as  "  I'affaire  du  collier,"  brought,  how- 
ever, all  these  libels  and  calumnies  float- 
ing about  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  from 
hand  to  hand,  amongst  all  classes,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  to  an  acme. 
The  real  grounds  of  the  affair,  and  of  the 
trial  that  it  led  to,  are  very  simple ;  cither 
the  Queen  was  innocent,  or  she  sold  her- 
self for  a  jewel !  And  to  whom  ?  To 
the  man  in  France  whom  she  disliked 
most !  And  who  were  the  witnesses  ? 
Two  of  the  greatest  vagabonds,  adven- 
turers, and  most  unprincipled  persons  In 
the  country  I 

The  jeweler  Bcehmer  had  sold  to  the 
queen  a  pair  of  ear  pendents  for  360,000 
fr.,  as  also  to  the  King  for  the  Queen  a 
complete  set  of  rubies  and  white  diamonds, 
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88  also  a  pair   of  bracelets,  which    cost  ing  my  court  to  majesty  in  carrying  out  her 

800,000  fr.     The   Queen   then    declared  orders.*                        ^    u    ^             , 

herself  satisfied  to  Boehmer,  and  said  she  '  *J»  ^/"^    interuptcd  the  Queen,  who  was 

1 1    1                    ^     «  '♦„  :*K«*««;i:««  agitating  her  tan — *  I    who,  since  my  amval  at 

"^u"  u  ^T  '''',  '""^'t'  1  P^^^7^^^«f^,°^^"f  the  court,  have  never  addressed  a  word  to  you  I 
which  BcBhmer  busied  himself  with  col-  ^hom,  I  pray,  will  you  persuade  that  I  gave 
lecting  the  most  beautiful  diamonds  that  charge  of  my  attire  to  a  bishop,  to  a  grand- 
could  be  found  in  order  to  make  a  neck-  almoner  of  France  ? 

Jace  which  he  destined  for    the  Queen.  "  *  I  sec  quite  well,'  replied  the  Cardinal, 

The  necklace  completed,  ho  got  it  shown  *  that  I  have  been  cruelly  deceived.     I  will  pay. 

to  the  Kin?,  who  made  the  offer  to  pre-  ^^J'  the  necklace     The  desire  that  I  had  to 

^^»4^  :4^  4^  fho.  n.,«««    K.,f   ti^r.   n.,«r.r,\.«  plcase,  fascinated  my  eyes.     I  have  nothing  to 

f^ent  It  to  tlie  wueen,  but  tue  Wueen  re-  r. ,     'jt            'ji-UAU                 j» 

^       J  ^              ^  .,      rri       n»                          J  hide,  and  I  am  grieved  at  what  has  occurred.' 

fused  to  accept  it.     The  offer  was  renewed  ^;, ^  ^  saying,  the  Cardinal  drew  from  a  pock- 

a  year  atterwards,  and  met  with  a  similar  ^  book  an  agreement  signed  *  Marie  Antoinette 

refusal.      Then    Boehmer    went    to    the  de  France.'    The  King  took  it 

Queen  himself,  and  throwing  himself  at  ***Thi8is  neither  the  writing  nor  the  signa- 

her  feet,   declared    that  unless  she  took  ture  of  the  Queen :  how  could  a  prince  of  the 

the  bracelet  he  was  a  ruined  man,  and  House  of  Rohan  and  a  grand-almoner  of  France 

would  drown  himself.  Marie  Antoinette,  5""^^  *^^V^^  Queen  signed  Mane  Antoinette 
^    ^       1                      c  ^                 uiii^^dc  France  ?  Every  body  knows  that  queens  only 

aware,  however,  of  how  much  had  been  ^j      ^^^.^  baptismal  names.'    The^King,  pr^ 

iiaid  concerning    her  extravagfince,    per-  gg^tj^g  t^en  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  Boehmcr  to 

Sisted  m  her  refusal :  she  told  the  jeweler  the  Cardinal,  said :  *  Did  you  write  such  a  letter 

that  she  had  warned  him  she  would  have  as  this  V 

no  more  jewels,  and  since  he  had  disre-  *'  *  I  do  not  remember  having  done  so.* 

garded  her  warnings  he  had  better  break  "  *  And  if  the  original  was  shown  to  you, 

ttp  the  necklace,  and  sell  the  diamonds  ^*«"?^,V  yo"Jsclf  r    .                     .... 

one  by  one,  rather  than  drown  himself,  j  J,|.^.^ '^' ^'"^'' '"  ^'^""'^  by  me,  it  is  a  true 

The  astonishment  of  the  Queen  may  then  ""  i."!  Explain  to  me,  then,  this  enigma,'  continued 

be  well  imagined  when,  on  the   third  of  the  King ;  *  I  do  not  wish  to  prove  you  guilty, 

August,  1785,  Boehmer  presented  his  bill  I  wish  to  justify  you.' 

for  the  diamond  necklace,  purported  to  "  The  Cardinal  turned  pale,  and  supported 
have  been  bought  by  the  Cardinal  de  himself  by  a  table.  *  Sire,  I  am  too  much  con- 
Rohan  for  the  Queen— the  agreement  to  ^^^^  ^o  reply  to  your  majesty  in  a  manner—-' 
that  effect  being  signed  by   Marie  An-  ^.  *\\'^^"' J^'^^J?^  y?"''«?^^'  Monsieur  le  Car- 

tuinciic  iicrsciii            .    .    ^    _                ,     _  that  the  presence  of  the  Queen  or  of  myself  shall 

Cardinal  de  Rohan,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  ^ot  interfere  with  the  quiet  that  is  necessary  to 

had  always  been  the  inveterate  enemy  of  you.    You  will  find  there  paper,  pens,  and  ink ; 

Marie  Antoinette.     He  had  exposed  her  put  your  statement  in  writing.*    The  Cardinal 

to  the  ridicule  of  the  Du  Barrys  ;  he  had  obeyed.     In  less  than  a  quartei*  of  an  hour  he 

calumniated  her  with  her  mother,  and  he  returned,  and  presented  a  paper  to  the  King, 

had  shamefully  scandalized   her    at    the  The  King  took  it,  saying,  at  the  same  time  :*  i 

i./^iii.f  r»f  L\.nn^/>  ^^^u  you  that  you  are  about  to  be  arrested, 

coui  t  or  1 1  ance.  „ ,  ^^^  j  ^.^^  ,  ^^^.j^j^^^  ^y^^  Cardinal,*  1  shall 

"  On  the  fifteenth  of  August,  day  of  the  As-  always  obey  your  majesty's  orders,  but  may  I 

sumption,  at  twelve,  the  court  was  assembled  be  spared  the  grief  of  being  arrested  in  my  pon- 

in   the  gallery.  Cardinal  do  Rohan,    in  lawn  tifical  robes,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 

sleeves  and  cloak,  was  expecting  their  majesties  court !' 

to  pass  on  their  way  to  mass,  when  he  was  "  *  It  must  be  so !' 

called  to  the  King's  study,  where  he  found  the  "  And  so  saying,  the  King  left  the  Cardinal 

Queen.  abruptly,  not  to  hear  any  more." 

"*  Who  gave  you  the  orders,  sir,'  said  the  i-i     j-     i    i     t>   i                              i-     i 

King  to  him,  *to  purchase  a  necklace  for  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan   was,  accordmgly, 

Queen  of  France  ?'  arrested,  and  led  to  the  Bastile  ;  and  en 

Ah  I  sir/  exclaimed  the  Cardinal,  *I  see  the  fifth  of  September,  1785,  his  trial  was 


<t  i 


too  late  that  I  have  been  deceived!'  removed    from   the   jurisdiction    of  the 

"The  King  continued:  »  What  have  you  done  ecclesiastical  authorities  to   that   of  the 

with  the  necklace  ?'  .  Grand  Chambers,  by  the  King's  letters, 

Queln  '   ^"^  ^''''°  ^^  '^  needless  to  enter  here  into  the  details 

'-Who  intrusted  you  with  this  commission  ?'  ^^  ^^'^  scandalous  affair,  which  has  afford- 

"  *  A  lady  called  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  la  f^   matter  upon  which   to    exercise  the 

Motte-Valois,  who  presented  to  me  a  letter  ingenuity  and  far-sightedness  of  roman- 

from  tho  Queen,  and  I  thought  that  I  was  pay-  cers  as  well  as  historians,   of    scandal- 
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mongers  as  well  as  of  chroniclers.  Suffice 
it  that  the  results  of  the  trial  established 
in  the  eyes  of  all  persons  not  influenced 
by  the  passions  of  the  day,  the  guilt  of 
Madame  de  la  Motte,  the  complicity  to  a 
certain  extent  of  the  Cardinal,  and  the 
innocence  of  the  Queen.  The  jury,  how- 
ever, by  a  majority  of  twenty-six  against 
twenty-three,  while  it  condemned  Madame 
de  la  Motte  to  castigation,  branding,  and 
perpetual  imprisonment,  acquitted  the 
Cardinal,  as  the  dupe  of  a  woman,  with 
whom  his  relations  only  added  to  the 
deeply  scandalous  hue  of  the  whole  aifair. 

Two  years  before  the  Revolution  the 
unpopularity  of  M.  de  Calonne  falling 
upon  the  Queen,  attained  such  a  point  of 
exasperation  that  her  portrait,  surrounded 
by  her  children,  was  not  exjmsed  at  the 
exhibition  for  fear  of  outrage.  Domestic 
and  public  afflictions  had  at  that  time 
wrouijht  a  wondrous  chanrje  in  tiie  char- 
acter  of  Marie  Antoinette.  She  had  lost 
a  beloved  daughter — Beatrix  de  F* ranee 
— and  the  dauphin  himself,  sickly  and 
rickety,  was  in  a  condition  that  gave  little 
hopes  of  his  living  to  enjoy  a  throne. 
Worldly  pleasures  had  no  longer  any 
charms  for  the  Queen,  and  she  only  sought 
for  the  solitudes  and  tranquillity  of  Tri- 
anon. Her  liist-born  child — the  Duke  of 
Normandy — had  come  into  the  world 
without  a  single  acclamation,  and  had 
been  cradled  in  calumny.  Under  such 
moral  and  political  reverses  Marie  Antoi- 
nette called  the  Abbe  de  Vcrmond  to 
her  counsels.  The  Abbe  was  one  of  those 
men  who  wished  to  rule  over  all.  He 
dismissed  M.  de  Calonne  and  nominated 
M.  de  Brienne  to  his  place,  llis  object 
and  that  of  his  satellites  was  to  save  the 
kingdom  by  the  Church!  This  was  pre- 
cisely the  means  to  hasten  a  catastrophe 
in  the  then  temper  of  France,  goaded  on 
by  the  encyclopedists.  Such  a  system, 
indeed,  only  begat  new  enemies  to  the 
Queen,  who  was  even  denounced  by  par- 
liament itself  to  Louis  XVI.  The  Queen 
was  obliged  to  give  way,  and  31.  Xecker 
was  restored  to  the  ministry. 

With  the  return  of  M.  Necker  to  power 
•wc  may  date  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution.  The  anger  of  the  po])ulace, 
the  hatred  of  France,  the  interests  of 
Europe,  and  more  especially  of  England, 
which,  according  ev(jn  to  her  biographers, 
*'elle  n^avait  cesst*  d'anlir  par  ses  agens," 
were  all  united  against  the  mistaken  poli- 
cy of  Mario  Antoinette,  rendered  more 


disastrous  by  the  King's  incapacity,  by 
family  dissensions  and  hostilities,  and  by 
the  intrigues  of  favorites.  When  the  Bas- 
tile  fell  before  the  fury  of  the  popalace, 
the  first  cries  of  "  death  "  were  given  to 
the  Polignacs.  The  Queen  was  obliged 
to  part  with  her  friends,  for  whom  no  sa- 
crifices of  money  or  titles  had  .been  too 
great.  But  still  the  Revolution  feared 
Marie  Antoinette.  From  the  weakness 
and  incapacity  of  Lous  XVI.  it  had  no- 
thing to  apprehend,  but  it  saw  an  enemy 
dinicult  to  conquer  in  the  intelligence  and 
firmness  —  the  head  and  heart  —  of  the 
Queen.  Hence  was  the  whole  ire  of  the 
revolutionary  press  concentrated  against 
her  person.  The  King  was  spoken  of  as 
honest  and  virtuous,  but  weak  !  but  calum- 
nies and  insults  were  heaped  on  the  head 
of  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette.  At 
length  it  was  intimated  that  ^'la  grande 
dame  devait  sVn  aller,  si  elle  ne  preferait 
pis,"  and  this  failing,  and  the  Queen  re- 
maining stead  fiist  to  her  King  and  family, 
the  Revolution  resolved  to  disembarrass 
itself  of  her  by  tumultuous  manifestations. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  October, 
the  Queen  was  in  her  grotto  of  Trianon 
alone  with  her  griefs,  when  M.  de  Saint- 
Priost  came  to  announce  that  the  populaco 
were  marching  against  Versailles.  The 
Queen  resolved  then  to  confront  the  storm, 
and  she  left  Trianon :  it  was  for  the  last 
time.  At  Versailles  she  found  every  one 
in  a  ])anic — ministers  deliberating,  a  King 
incapable  of  a  decision.  The  sound  of  mus- 
ketry was  heard  in  the  streets,  and  soon 
the  mob  appeared  at  the  gates  of  the  palace 
carrying  La  Fayette  in  triumph,  and  shout- 
ing for  "  les  bovaux  de  la  reme  !" 

In  the  midst  of  the  anarchy  and  confu- 
sion that  prevailed,  there  was  only  one 
man,  and  that  was  the  Queen.  "  I  know," 
Slid  the  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa, "  that 
they  have  come  from  Paris  to  seek  my  life, 
but  I  have  learnt  from  my  mother  not  to 
fear  death,  and  I  shall  await  it  with  firm- 
ness." La  Fayette  had  answered  for  his 
army  during  the  night,  and  the  Queen 
had  retired  to  rest,  when  she  was  awoke 
by  the  report  that  the  mob  had  assaulted 
the  palace.  Miomandre  de  Sainte-Marie 
and  l)u  Repaire  fell  at  the  door  of  the 
Queen's  apartments,  whilst,  after  many 
l)erplexitios,  the  latter  joined  the  King  and 
her  children.  The  mob,  as  it  assailed  the 
palac(»,  vociferated  :  "  A  Paris  !  a  Paris  I" 
The  King  yielded  to  the  pressure,  and 
promised  to  start  for  the  capital  at  mid* 
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day.  This  did  not  satisfy  the  insurgents  ; 
they  insisted  upon  the  Queen  appearing 
upon  the  balcony.  She  presented  herself 
before  the  infuriated  mob  with  her  child- 
ren. "  No  children !"  thev  shouted  out. 
They  wanted  the  Queen,  not  the  mother. 
Marie  Antoinette  dismissed  the  children, 
and  crossing  her  arms  upon  her  breast 
awaited  their  will.  The  mob  were  taken 
aback  with  this  exhibition  of  couracje,  and 
responded  to  it  by  shouts  of  "Bravo ! 
Tive  la  reine !" 

The  next  day,  the  heads  of  the  two 
Gardes  du  Corps  who  had  perished  in  de- 
fending the  Queen  were  carried  on  pikes 
in  the  front  of  the  tumultuous  procession 
which  conducted  the  royal  family  to 
Paris.  The  comedian  Beaulieu  sat  on  the 
box,  amusing  the  crowd  and  insulting  the 
Eang,  Queen,  and  Dauphin,  by  soncjs,  in 
which  they  were  designated  as  the  "  boul- 
anger,"  the  "  boulangere,"  and  the  "  petit 
mitron !" 

Afler  a  moment's  appearance  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  where  the  unfortunate 
monarch  could  not  even  utter  a  brief  sen- 
tence to  humor  the  people  without  being 
prompted  by  the  Queen,  the  royal  family 
took  up  their  quarters  at  the  Tuileries, 
which  had  not  been  inhabited  for  three 
reigns,  and  was  almost  void  of  furniture. 
The  ladies  had  to  pass  the  first  night  on 
chairs,  and  the  Queen  and  the  Dauphin  on 
mattresses.  The  next  day  Marie  Antoinette 
excused  herself  to  visitors  for  the  poverty 
of  her  resources,  by  saying  :  "  Vous  savez 
que  je  ne  m'attendais  pas  a  venir  ici !" 

The  couracje  which  had  so  Ions:  sustain- 
ed  the  Queen  gave  way  for  a  moment  be- 
fore the  humiliation  of  the  monarchy.  At 
her  first  reception  of  the  diplomatic  body, 
she  sobbed  audibly.  If  she  trembled, 
however,  it  was  less  for  herself  than  for 
her  children.  She  never  let  them  go  out 
of  her  sight.  If  she  lefb  the  Tuileries  on 
some  errand  of  charity,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  accompanied  her.  Every  day  she 
is  said  to  have  performed  some  kind  act  or 
other.  Nor  had  she  given  up  the  interest 
which  she  had  always  taken  in  political 
matters.  She  consulted  at  this  crisis  with 
the  ministers,  and  it  was  mainly  left  with 
her  to  bring  the  King  to  a  decision,  either 
to  act  himself,  or  to  retire  to  some  strong 
place  and  let  others  act.  But  the  King 
was  incapable  of  a  decision.  All  she  could 
get  from  liim  was  his  consent  to  withdra^v 
to  Saint-Cloud,  and  where  he  awaited  the 
republic  as  he  had  the  month  of  October, 


when  the  Genius  of  Revolution  asked  au- 
dience of  the  Queen. 

It  is  now  some  time  since  we  have  told 
the  story  of  M.  de  la  Marck's  relations 
with  Mirabeau  from  the  published  corre- 
spondence of  the  former.  When  the  fact 
was  made  known  to  IVIarie  Antoinette 
that  the  great  democratic  orator  was  ap- 
proachable by  biibery,  her  reply  was  : 
^'  We  shall  never  be  so  unfortunate,  I  think, 
as  to  be  reduced  to  the  painful  necessity 
of  having  recourse  to  Mirabeau."  But  a 
few  days  elapsed,  however,  before  she  was 
obliged  to  enter  into  those  negotiations 
with  the  man  whom  she  designated  as  "  a 
monster,"  and  in  whose  presence,  at  their 
first  interview  on  the  third  of  July,  1790, 
she  betrayed  such  evident  signs  of  terror 
as  to  fill  the  turbulent  demagogue's  bosom 
with  pity  and  pride,  till  in  his  characteris- 
tic boastful  manner  he  promised  a  throne 
to  the  son  of  the  Queen  of  France !  He, 
who  could  no  longer  control  the  revolu- 
tionary flames  he  had  so  long  helped  to 
fan  into  a  blaze.  Still  the  royal  family 
had  confidence  in  him,  and  with  his  death, 
which  followed  the  very  same  year  that 
he  sold  himself  to  the  Bourbons,  they  lost 
all  hopes. 

The  attempted  flight  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily to  Varennes,  cursorily  passed  over  in 
the  Memoirs  before  us,  only  served  to  ren- 
der their  position  worse.  After  that,  both 
King  and  Queen  were  subjected  to  a  most 
harassing  surveillance.  Marie  Antoinette, 
however,  by  a  peculiarity  not  a  little  cha- 
racteristic, had,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
capture  at  Varennes,  won  the  afflictions  of 
a  young  commissary  of  the  Assembly  call- 
ed Barnave.  This  noble  young  man  aban- 
doned the  cause  he  had  thoughtlessly 
thrown  himself  into,  and  thenceforth  de- 
voted himself  to  that  of  the  Queen.  Un- 
fortunately it  was  too  late ;  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  any  individual,  however  elo- 
quent or  influential,  to  stay  the  Revolution. 
At  the  same  time  that  Marie  Antoinette 
was  obliged  to  send  her  friend  Madame  do 
Lamballe  to  that  England,  "  qu'elle  n'avait 
jamais  cesso  d'avilir,"  in  order  to  induce 
Pitt  not  to  let  the  French  monarchy  per- 
ish, a  scandalous  outrage  was  being  perpe- 
trated in  Paris.  Madame  de  la  Motte  had 
been  summoned  before  the  Assembly, 
where  she  had  protested  her  innocence  on 
the  subject  of  the  diamond  necklace, 
whilst  a  member  had  denounced  the  Queen 
as  the  actual  criminal,  and  demanded  that 
the  trial  should  be  gone  over  again  ! 
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Amidst  all  these  difficulties  and  dan- 1  overtures  made  by  La  Fayette.  "It  was 
irers,  which  had  blanched  her  hair  as  if  |  better,"  she  said,  "to  perish  than  to  be 
she  had  been  seventy  years  of  age,  Marie  i  indebted  for  their  safety  to  the  man  who 
Antoinette  still  devoted  herself  incessantly  had  done  them  the  greatest  mischief." 
to  business.  Siie  wrote  all  day  long,  and  3Iatters  then  began  to  precipitate  them- 
her  foreign  letters  were  indited  by  means  selves.  There  was  no  longer  any  restraint 
of  a  cipher,  the  key  to  which  was  to  be  i  to  insults,  and  threats  grew  more  loud 
fuund  in  Paul  and  Virrjinia.  Her  secret  j  and  vociferous.  This  state  of  things  lasted 
correspondence  with  Leoi)old  II.,  with  for  seven  long  months.  On  the  ninth  of 
Hurko,  and  others,  has  been  preserved  in  '  August,  between  eleven  and  twelve  at 
the  archives  of  the  empire.  The  Queen,  ;  night,  the  Queen  heard  the  alarm-bell  of 
in  her  incessant  efforts  to  combat  the ;  the  Hotel  dc  Ville.  Soon  a  shot  was 
revolution,  to  j^reserve  the  monarchy  and  '  heard  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Tuilerics. 
the  inheritance  of  her  son,  had  A'arious  ^  "  There  is  the  first,"' she  said;  "unfortu- 
ilifficulties  to  encounter  besides  such  as  ;  natelv  it  will  not  be  the  last."  The  crisis 
naturally  arose  from  the  circumstances  "  had  arrived  ;  the  Queen  was  prepared  for 
themselves ;  such  were  the  counsels  of  the  :  it.  She  made  Potion,  the  mayor  of  Paris, 
King's  sister,  ever  advocating  emigration,  i  sign  an  order  for  the  National  Guard  to 
and  the  more  dignitieil  exhortations  of  repel  force  by  force.  She  did  the  last 
Madame  Elizabeth  to  fi<jht  for  the  crown  ;  :  thing  she  could  do  to  save  the  Kini^s 
but  after  all  none  were  more  perplexing  "  honor — she  preserved  to  him  the  power 
and  more  fatal  than  the  King's  incapabili- '  of  dying  with  the  law  in  one  hand  and  a 
tv  of  forminc:  a  resolution.  =  sword,  in   the   other.     But  alas !    Louis 

In  the  mean  time  the  twentieth  of  June  XVI.  was  no  hero.  lie  was  on  the  con- 
arrived.  Half  the  day  had  passed  over  trary,  among  the  weakest  of  men.  In 
like  other  days — in  waiting  for  what  next ,  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Marie  Antoi- 
would  turn  up — when  a  loud  noise  pro-  nette,  he  the  very  next  morning  permitted 
claimed  the  advent  of  the  people.  It  was  ;  l\''tion  and  Mandat,  the  Commander-in- 
another  October!  The  palace  was  invaded  chief  of  the  National  Guard,  to  join  the 
and  sacked.  The  Queen,  with  a  red  cap  revolutionary  i»arty  under  the  most  flimsy 
which  had  been  placed  on  her  head  to  pretenses.  The  Queen  left  the  King's 
save  her  life,  said  to  the  woman  who  were  ■  room,  saying  '*  there  was  no  longer  any 
insulting  her  even  to  spitting  in  her  face  ;  ■  thing  to  be  hoped  for."  Nor  did  she  ro- 
*•*  Did  you  ever  see  me  before?  Have  I  i  turn  there  till  a  deputation  was  announced 
ever  <lone  you  an  injury  ?  You  have  been  j  from  the  Directory.  Roederer  came  to 
deceived.  I  am  French.  I  was  happy  inform  the  King  that  there  was  no  longer 
when  vou  loved  me."  And  the  furies  '  anv  safelv  for  him  but  with  the  National 
hesitate  I  before  that  sw(*et  and  sorrowful  Assembly.  It  was  in  A*ain  that  the  Queen 
voice.  Even  the  fat  Santerresaiil  :**  Take  combated  against  the  King's  weakness. 
nff  that  red  cap  from  that  child's  head,  ^  He  yiehled  without  an  effort.  All  that 
(the  dau))hin\s :)  don't  you  see  how  hot  Marie  Antoinette  could  say  in  her  anger 
he  is?''  l^oor  child  I  who  the  next  day,  i  was:  "  Vous  ordonnerez  avant  tout,  men* 
when  there  was  a  struggle  in  the  court-  sieur,  que  je  sois  clouce  aux  murs  de  ce 
yard  of  the  chateau,  said  :  '*  ]VIaman,  est- .  palais  !" 
ce  quMiier  n'est  pas  lini."  I      All  the  way  from  the  Tuileiies  to  the 

The  clever  and  courageous  Marie  Antoi-  Feuillants  the  unfortunate  Queen  and 
nette  committed  an  error  at  this  epoch,  mother  did  nothing  but  weep.  The 
General  La  Fayette,  who  never  aimed  at .  crowd  hustled  her  so,  that  both  her  purse 
any  greater  change  than  that  of  constitu-  and  her  watch  were  stolen.  Arrived  at 
al  monarchy,  was  greatly  annoyed  at  the  \  the  Assembly,  the  royal  party  were  im- 
excesses  of  the  twentieth  of  June.  He  \  mured  in  a  closet,  secured  with  iron  bars, 
declared  before  the  Assembly  that  the  '  in  the  rear  of  the  president's  chair,  and 
constitution  had  been  violated,  and  he  de- "  called  '■'  la  loge  du  logographe."  At  two 
manded  that  the  authors  of  such  a  crime  in  the  mt)rning,  at\er  that  long  sitting  in 
should  be  punished.  He  at  the  same  time  w'hich  Vergniaud  had  proclaimed  the 
j>rofessed  his  allegiance  to  the  royal  fam-  ■  chief  of  the  executive  power  to  be  deposed. 


ily,  but  the  Queen,  who  had  transacted    "'^  '    "  -"    ' ' '    -     ' 

with  Mirabean  and  intrigued  with  Bar- 
nave,  had  the  imprudence  to  reject  the 


aiid  had  called  upon  the  people  to  form 
National  Convention,  the  Queen  was 
moved  to  a  cell  in  the  old  Couvent  dea 
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Feuillants.  For  three  days  were  the  royal 
family  thus  made  to  listen  to  the  discos- 
sions  that  ensued,  and  to  hear  their  lives 
clamored  for.  At  length,  on  the  thirteenth 
of  August,  they  were  removed  to  the  Tem- 
ple. The  Queen  had  a  shoe  on  from 
which  her  foot  issued  forth.  "  Vous  ne 
croyiez  pas,"  she  said,  smilingly,  "  que  la 
reine  de  France  inanquerait  de  souliers." 

Marie  Antoinette  was  lodged  in  the 
second  story  of  the  little  tower.  There 
were  with  her  Madame  Royal e  and 
Madame  de  Laraballe.  The  Dauphin  was 
in  a  room  close  by  with  Madame  de 
Tourzel  and  la  Dame  de  Saint-Brice.  Five 
days  passed  thus,  when,  on  the  eighteenth 
of  August,  two  municipal  officers  bionght 
the  order  for  the  separation  of  the  royal 
family  from  their  followers.  It  was  a  sad 
and  cruel  scene,  that  melted  the  heart 
even  of  Manuel,  who  had  said  to  the  King : 
'•  Sire,  je  n'aime  par  les  rois."  "  Aprcs 
I'enlevement  nous  rest&mes  tons  quatre 
sans  dormir,"  simply  records  Madame. 
("  Recit  des  Evcnements  arrives  au  Tem- 
pie,"  par  Madame  Royale,  fille  du  roi,  a 
la  auite  du  "Journal  de  Clery.")  But 
this  was  not  all ;  not  only  was  the  Queen 
deprived  of  the  assistance  and  consolation 
of  her  faithful  friends  and  followers,  but 
their  place  was  filled  by  spies.  The  Queen 
and  mother,  for  her  children  were  now 
in  the  same  room  with  herself,  knew  no 
liberty  save  in  the  hours  stolen  from  the 
darkness  of  night. 

Still  the  Queen  did  not  wholly  despair. 
*'  She  still  believed  in  France  and  in  Provi- 
dence." M.  de  Malesherbes  offering  him- 
self as  the  Kin;]r's  defender,  also  awakened 
8ome  hopes.  But  she  had  severe  trials  to 
encounter,  and  these  momentary  hopes 
were  at  times  dashed  to  the  ground,  and 
changed  to  the  deepest  despair.  Such 
was  the  day  (September  third)  when  the 
crowd  shouted  for  the  Queen  to  appear  at 
the  window  of  the  Temple,  and  she  was 
only  prevented  going  by  the  municipal 
Mennessier.  When  the  King  inquired 
wherefore  this  opposition  to  her  will, 
"Well,"  said  one  of  the  men,  "if you 
wish  to  know,  it  is  the  head  of  Madame 
de  Lamballe  that  they  wish  to  show  you." 

Such  were  the  scenes  that  relieved  the 
monotony  of  life  in  the  Temple.  On  or- 
dinaiy  days  the  Dauphin  went  each  morn- 
ing to  the  King,  who  tutored  him  in  Latin 
and  geography,  whilst  the  Queen  was 
dmilarly  occupied  in  the  education  of  her 
daughter.    At  two  o'clock  all  dined  to- 


gether, and  sometimes  after  dinner  the 
King  and  Queen  would  play  a  game  of 
backgammon,  or  have  a  hand  of  cards. 
The  rest  of  the  day  was  relieved  by 
needlework,  reading,  or  music.  At  night, 
the  King  would  step  to  the  bedside  of  the 
sleeping  Dauphin,  after  a  few  moments 
would  press  the  hand  of  the  Queen  and 
of  Madame  Elizabeth,  his  sister,  kiss  his 
daughter,  and  then  retire. 

On  the  third  of  September  there  was 
once  more  a  clamor  in  the  streets.  Tire 
Republic  had  been  declared.  On  the  twen- 
ty-ninth the  Commune  issued  its  decree  to 
separate  Louis  Capet  from  Marie  Antoi- 
nette. The  ex-King  was  removed  to  the 
great  tower  of  the  Temj)le.  The  Queen's 
tears  and  supplications  obtained  for  her, 
however,  permission  to  dine  with  her  hus- 
band, on  the  condition  however,  that  no 
word  should  be  spoken  so  low  as  to  escape 
theears  of  the  commissaries.  On  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  October  the  Queen  herself  was  re- 
moved to  the  great  tower,  and,  to  cumulate 
her  affliction,  her  son  was  taken  away  from 
her.  About  the  middle  of  November  the 
King  and  the  Dauphin,  deprived  of  all 
exercise,  fell  ill ;  the  unfortunate  Queen 
was  not  allowed  to  attend  upon  them. 

On  the  seventh  of  December,  the  King 
furtively  informed  the  Queen  that  he  was 
to  be  tried  forthwith  bv  the  Convention. 
The  trial  was  soon  followed  by  that 
solemn  scene,  the  parting.  The  weak  but 
pious  old  monarch  blessed  the  Dauphin, 
and  made  him  swear  that  he  would  par- 
don those  who  had  put  his  father  to  death. 
The  blood  of  Marie  Theresa  once  more 
broke  forth  at  this  scene,  and,  turning  to 
the  municipals,  the  Queen  exclaimed,  with 
a  terrible  voice 
scolerats."      Three 

night  trembling  and  weeping,  whilst  a 
poor  child,  escaping  from  their  arms,  said 
to  the  commissaries,  "Let  me  pass.  I 
will  go  and  ask  the  people  not  to  kill  my 
papa  the  King."  A  few  houi-s  more,  and 
the  booming  of  great  guns  announced 
to  Marie  Antoinette  that  that  child  had 
no  loncrer  a  father. 

Marie  Antoinette  was  indebted  to  the 
Republic  for  mourning  for  herself  and 
children.  Greatly  changed,  too,  was  the 
Queen  now.  It  was  no  longer  the  laugh- 
ter-loving,  playful,  sarcastic  Austrian 
Princess,  it  was  the  widow  of  a  murdered 
monarch,  pale  and  haggard,  yet  serene, 
without  a  hope,  except  it  might  be  a  sigh 
for  her  children,  calmly  awaiting  and  pre- 


"Vous   etes   tons  des 
women   passed    that 
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paring  herself  for  death.  Hopes,  for  some 
time  extinct,  were  for  a  moment  revived 
by  tlie  numerous  and  oft-repeated  attempts 
made  by  friends  to  procure  her  escape 
from  prison,  but  the  failure  of  these  only 
increased  the  sufferings  and  torments  of 
the  prisoner.  The  son  was  definitively  re- 
moved from  the  mother,  and  on  the  second 
of  August,  1793,  Marie  Antoinette  was 
removed  to  the  Conciergerie. 

The  days  and  the  months  that  elapsed 
between  the  separation  of  the  Queen  from 
lier  children,  her  incarceration  at  the  Con- 
ciei'gerie,  and  her  trial,  seemed  very  long 
to  a  woman  awaiting  the  death  that 
would  not  come.  The  ardor  of  the  revo- 
lutionists, who  desired  nothing  so  much  as 
to  see  "  la  louve  autrichienne  raccourcie," 
was  damped  by  the  difficulty  of  finding 
proofs.  jVIarie  Antoinette  had  had  the 
precaution  to  destroy  all  her  letters  before 
the  revolt  of  the  tenth  of  Auijust.  At  a 
conciergerie  there  are  naturally  concierges, 
and,  happily,  these  were  true  types  of 
their  race,  genuine  Pipelets,  rough  in  the 
husk,  but  humane  in  the  kernel.  Marie 
Antoinette's  condition  was  much  im- 
proved to  what  it  had  been  at  the  Tem- 
ple, but,  unfortunately,  rash  attempts  to 
effect  her  evasion — more  especially  the 
mad  proceedings  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Rouge vi lie,  "  un  de  ces  fous  devouemeut 
qui  ne  manquerout  jamais  en  France" — 
frustrated  all  the  benefits  that  would 
otherwise  have  accrued  to  her  from 
change  of  guardians. 

All  at  once  Marie  Antoinette  was  led 
forth  to  the  Palais  de  Justice  and  cross 
examined.  But,  taken  thus  unawares, 
and  without  the  aid  of  counsel,  she  said 
nothing  to  commit  either  herself  or  others. 
The  next  day  her  public  trial  was  pro- 
ceeded with,  and  she  was  allowed  for 
counsel  citizens  Chauveau-Lagarde  and 
Troucon  Ducoudray.  The  farce  (for 
such,  if  its  results  had  not  been  so  tragi- 
cal, and  its  proceedings  so  brutally  dis- 
graceful to  human  nature,  it  could  alone 
be  termed)  lasted  for  days,  from  morning 
to  night,  till  even  the  moral  and  ])hysical 
energies  of  the  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa 
became  exhausted.  In  the  absence  of 
any  criminal  proofs  against  the  doomed 
Queen,  accusations  were  concocted,  more 
especially  by  one  Ilebert — may  his  name 
be  forever  desecrated — of  so  foul  an  a- 
ture,  that  our  biographers  dare  not  do 
more  than  allude  to  them.  But  of  what 
avail  false  accusations  or  a  simulated  de- 


fense? Of  what  avail  the  indignant  de- 
nials of  a  persecuted  queen,  woman,  and 
mother  ?  Her  fate  was  sealed  before  the 
farce  of  a  trial  was  commenced.  *'  C'est 
tout  le  peuple  frangais  qui  accuse  Marie 
Antoinette  !"  the  President  Herman  de- 
clared ;  and  he  might  have  added,  the 
Republic  fears  her,  and  wills  her  death  to 
get  rid  of  their  apprehensions  and  to  stifle 
their  consciences.  Marie  Antoinette  was 
condemned  to  death.  She  received  the 
decree  without  a  movement,  and,  descend- 
ing from  the  dock,  .her  forehead  uplifted, 
she  opened  the  gate  herself,  and  was  led 
away  to  her  prison-home. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  last  act  of 
this  sad  and  mournful  tragedy.  Our  au- 
thors have  not  contented  themselves  with 
a  compilation  from  the  pages  of  Madame 
Campan,  the  Pore  DuchOne,  Montjoie, 
Bault,  Iliie,  Clcry,  and  other  well-known 
authorities,  they  have  ransacked  bulletins, 
archives,  secret  memoirs,  and  the  papers 
of  the  dav,  in  the  earnest  endeavor  to 
render  their  account  of  this  temble 
catastrophe  more  complete  than  any  that 
have  preceded  it.  Still,  it  is  essentially 
the  same  well-known  picture,  a  pale-faced 
resigned  queen,  slowly  driven  to  the  scaf^ 
fold  in  a  cart,  her  back  to  the  horse,  her 
elbows  held  back  by  a  cord  in  the  hands 
of  the  executioner,  her  long  neck,  "  col  de 
grue,-'  as  Pore  Duchone  had  it,  support- 
ing with  difficulty  a  head  wasted  by  suffer- 
ing and  emotion,  its  blanched  hairs  buried 
beneath  a  cap  tliat  the  lowest  bourgeois 
would  have  repudiated ;  a  priest  with 
whom  Marie  Antoinette — "  qui  s'est  con- 
fessoe  a  Dieu  seul " — would  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  :  a  vast  crowd  on  the  tiptoe 
of  expectation  from  day-break  to  noon, 
heaping  their  ribald  insults  on  a  defense- 
less victim  ;  one  little  child  sending  a  kiss 
with  its  hand  to  the  broken-hearted  moth- 
er— it  was  the  only  time  she  wept  on  the 
long,  long  way  to  the  scaffold — "  La  veuve 
de  Louis  XVI.  descend  it  pour  mourir  ou 
ctait  mort  son  mari.  La  mere  de  Louis 
XVII.  tounia  un  moment  les  yeux  du  cOte 
des  Tuileries,  et  devint  plus  pale  qu'elle 
n'avoit  etc  jusqu'alors.  Puis  la  reinede 
France  monta  a  l^echataud,  et  se  precipita 
a  la  mort." 

The  people  shouted  out  "Vive  la  re- 
publique !"  when  Sanson  held  forth  the 
head  of  Marie  Antoinette  to  their  ferocious 
gaze,  whilst  beneath  the  guillotine  the 
gendarme  Mingault  was  dipping  his  hand* 
kerchief  in  the  blood  of  the  martyr.    The 
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same  evening,  his  day's  work  being  over,  a 
man  mode  the  following  entry  in  books 
which  history  can  only  contemplate  with 
a  shudder : 

**  Memoire  des  fraits  et  inhumations  fails  par 
Joly,    fossoyeur  de  la    Madeleine  de  la  Yillc 
I'Ey^que,  pous  les  personnes  mis  ^  mort  par 
jogement  dudit  tribunal : 


Scavoir ;  Du  ler  Mois.     Le  25  idem. 

La  veuve  Capet.     Pour  la  bierre  .     6  livres. 
Pour  la  fosse  et  les  fossoyeurs  .     .  25  livres." 

Well  may  our  biographers  conclude : 
"  La  mort  de  Marie  Antoinette  a  calomnio 
la  France.  La  mort  de  Mario  Antoinette 
a  deshonoro  la  Revolution." 


From  Chambers's  Journal. 


OUR      COUSIN       ALICE. 


I  HAD  certainly  not  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  severe  wounds  received  in 
the  battles  fought  between  Cawnpore  and 
Lacknow,  when  I  met  again,  after  four 
years  of  separation,  my  cousin  Alice.  My 
brain  must  have  been  less  steady  than 
nsaal ;  and  it  was  perhaps  a  little  turned 
by  my  being  regarded  as  the  hero  of  the 
little  world,  formed  by  the  county  families 
and  early  friends,  who  met  to  congratulate 
me  on  my  return  to  England  from  the  seat 
of  war  in  the  East.  I  ought  to  have  had 
a  mother  to  nurse  me,  but  I  had  none.  I 
was  an  orphan.  Yet  it  was  to  the  house 
which,  in  my  father's  lifetime,  had  been 
my  home,  that  I  came  back. 

There  was  the  great  down,  wooded 
nearly  to  the  summit,  which  I  remember- 
ed so  well,  where  the  coursing  meetings 
used  to  be  held.  I  could  scarcely  believe, 
.IS  I  entered  the  drawing-room  before  din- 
ner, that  the  sartie  party  which  had  so  often 
assembled  for  the  great  gatherings  on 
Marley  Down,  were  not  drawn  to  the  place 
now  for  the  same  purpose.  But  other 
oastoms  prevailed.  My  young  cousin.  Sir 
Reginald  Moore,  was  no  sportsman.  The 
sleek  greyhounds  had  all  disappeared  ;  I 
missed  them  sorely.  The  old  squire — my 
grandfather — ^had  been  dead  more  than  a 
twelvemonth.  His  youngest  and  favorite 
«on — my  own  parent — had  gone  before 
him  to  the  grave.  Our  present  host,  the 
representative  of  the  family,  was  a  fair, 


pensive-looking  youth  of  five-and-twenty, 
fond  of  poetry,  accomplished,  handsome, 
but  with  scarcely  nerve  enough  to  fire  off 


a  gun. 


Our  fair  cousin,  Alice  Verschoyle,  had 
always  been  a  subject  for  contention  be- 
tween us.  We  had  been  jealous  of  her 
smiles  in  boyhood  ;  as  men,  we  were  still 
more  covetous  of  her  favor.  Through  all 
the  Crimean  battles,  and  'neath  the  burn- 
ing Indian  sun,  in  the  perilous  march  with 

:  Havelock,  and  while  I  lay  prostrated  by  ill- 
ness after  that  fierce  time  of  conflict  was 

;  past,  I  had  worn  her  picture  next  my 
heart.  The  case  had  turned  away  a  ball 
that  would  else  have  pierced  it. 

There  had  been  no  avowed  betrothal 
between  us  when  we  parted,  but  her  fair 
form  was  pressed  unresistingly  in  my 
arms,  and  she  wept  her  long  farewell  on 
my  shoulder.  It  was  true  that  she  called 
herself  my  sister  in  the  letters  she  wrote 
to  mc,  but  I  never  acknowledged  the 
relationship.  Nothing  but  poverty  stood 
between  us  then  ;  and  now,  I  had  risen  in 
my  profession.  If  I  found  her  still  in  the 
same  humor,  and  willing  to  share  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  soldier's  lot,  I  meant  to 
make  her  my  bride.  As  I  looked  at  her 
across  the  table — for  we  were  not  seated 
near  each  other — and  saw  a  deep  blush 
mount  to  her  face  beneath  my  ardent 
gaze,  I  believed  that  she  would  not  refuse 
my  petition. 
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Perhaps  she  thought  me  vain,  for  every 
one  W21S  calling  upon  me  to  tell  the  tale 
of  our  Indian  battles.  She  did  not  look 
at  me  ;  her  eyes  were  quite  averted  ;  but 
other  women  were  \^'cepiug  as  I  spoke  of 
the  noble  patience  of  those  heroic  ladies, 
whoso  names  will  live  in  liistory  for  their 
gallant  endurance  of  sufiering  at  Luck- 
now.  I  had  seen  those  pale  victims,  some 
widowed,  some  orphans,  all  most  deeply 
tried  by  the  privations  and  anxieties  of 
those  long  months  of  waiting,  before  the 
heavy  boom  of  the  guns  told  them  that 
our  brave  English  soldiery  were  advancing 
to  their  rescue. 

Can  I  ever  forget  that  midnight  evacua- 
tion !     The  dread  silence,  the  long  lines  of 
troops,  the  awful  intervals,  where  all  our 
care  could  not  prevent  danger,  through  | 
which  those  half-fuinting  women  and  their  | 
brave  but  exhausted  defenders  had  to  pass,  i 
Thank  Heaven !  all  went  well — that  no  ac- 1 
cident,  no  untimely  panic  marred  the  plans  : 
of  our  gallant  chief.     Our  triumph  would  I 
have  been  scant  if  one  of  that  heroic  band  i 
had  perished  on  their  way  to  freedom  ! 

Reginald  had  written  some  verses  on 
the  subject,  which  Alice  had  set  to  music. 
I  had  not  seen  a  tear  in  her  bright  eyes 
previously,  but  they  coursed  each  other 
down  her  cheeks  as  she  sang  my  young  j 
cousin's  words.     I  do  not  remember  what ' 
they  were,  but  I  thought  them  scarcely  | 
worthy  of  the  subject,  and  certainly  unde- 
serving of  the  precious  droi)s  they  called  j 
forth.  I 

A  window  was  open  near  mo,  and  I  was  | 
out  upon  the  terrace  before  the  song  was 
ended.  It  was  dark ;  and  a  couple  of 
persons  who  were  sealed  on  one  of  the 
benches  set  against  the  wall,  were  talking 
earnestly,  and  did  not  perceive  me.  I 
beard  a  lady's  voice  say  : 

"  Wlieii  her  mourning  for  her  grand- 
£ithcr  is  laid  aside,  Miss  Verschoyle  will 
marry  her  cousin.  Sir  Reginald  has  one 
of  the  linest  estates  in  this  county.  It 
will  be  an  excellent  match  for  her,  and  has 
been  long  contemplated  by  the  family." 

It  was,  nevertheless,  the  first  time  such 
a  thought  had  entered  my  mind,  and  I 
was  one  of  Alice's  ntjarest  relatives — too 
near,  some  persons  might  consider,  for  us 
to  think  of  marrying ;  but,  if  it  were  so, 
the  same  objection  applied  to  Reginald : 
we  were  all  first-cousins  to  each  other. 

At  that  moment,  there  was  a  stir  in  the 
drawing-room :  a  lady  had  fainted.  I. saw 
her  borne  out,  and  the  fair  head  with  its 


long  sweeping  curls  of  golden  brown, 
which  bad  once  rested  so  confidingly  on 
my  shoulder,  was  now  supported  dy  an- 
other arm.  It  was  Alice  and  Reginidd. 
I  did  not  stay  to  look  at  them ;  one  word 
from  his  lips  reached  me.  I  saw  the  look 
of  intense  agony  on  his  fair  fkce,  so  like 
her  own,  as  he  bent  over  the  insensible 
girl.  In  one  moment,  I  knew  that  he  loved 
her.  I  could  not  wait  to  see  her  eyes 
open.  I  had  stood  fire  many  times,  bat  I 
had  not  courage  to  face  the  conviction  that 
first  glance  of  reviving  consciousness  might 
bring  to  me,  that  the  passion  I  read  in  the 
dreaming  boy's  eyes  and  voice  was  re- 
turned. 

I  believe  I  was  half-mad  when  I  rushed 
away.  I  had  ^  traveled  night  and  day  to 
meet  her  ;  as  I  have  said,  I  had  not  recov- 
ered from  the  effects  of  the  injury  I  had 
sustained  during  the  street-fighting  at  Luck- 
no  w  ;  when,  in  addition  to  severe  wounds, 
the  beam  of  a  falling  house  had  descended 
on  my  head,  completely  stunning  me  ;  and 
but  ibr  the  gallantry  of  my  comrades,  I 
should  have  been  lefl  for  dead,  at  the 
mercy  of  our  savage  foes — and  now  I  had 
seen  her  in  the  arms  of  another.  I  had 
heard  her  lips  repeat  his  musical  words  ; 
nay,  I  had  seen  her  very  senses  forsake 
her  under  the  spell  of  emotions  rabed  by 
what  appeared  to  me  to  be  paltry  com- 
monplace lines.  As  I  stood  in  the  large 
hall  where  we  had  all  three  played  as 
children,  to  which,  as  a  man,  I  had  so  of- 
ten pictured  my  return,  the  bitterest  mor- 
tification took  possession  of  my  soul.  For 
the  first  time,  I  remembered  how  inferior 
was  my  social  position  to  that  of  my 
cousin.  I,  a  mere  soldier  of  fortune,  who 
must  return  to  a  burning  climate,  and  a 
country  on  which  lienceforward  women 
will  look  with  dread  and  aversion  ;  while 
all  around  me  bathed  in  moonlight,  from 
the  high  windows  of  that  noble  nail  hang 
with  trophies  of  the  chase  and  the  banners 
of  our  ancestors,  I  saw  the  wide  do> 
main  which  belonged  to  the  young  Bar- 
onet. Those  were  his  deer  trooping  un- 
der the  trees.  The  magnificent  cedan 
grouped  in  the  midst  of  the  dewy  lawn* 
the  s[>reading  elms  and  beeches,  the  ma* 
jestic  oaks — all  belonged  to  that  beardlen 
boy.  What  were  a  few  years  of  manhood, 
a  few  daring  deeds  which  had  won  for  me 
the  rewards  which  a  soldier  covets — the 
medals  anti  crosses  at  which  she  had  scaroe- 
ly  glanced — compared  to  his  advantages ; 

As  I  went  up  the  stairs,  each  step  awoke 
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painful  recollections.  We  had  come  down 
them  together  on  the  morning  when  I 
left  home  to  rejoin  my  regiment,  then  just 
ordered  on  active  service.  Here,  at  the 
landing,  we  paused  long,  while  she  gave 
me  her  picture,  and,  after  some  hesitation, 
the  chain  of  golden  hair  that  still  support- 
ed it.  Had  it  been  woven  for  me  ?  Alice 
would  not  confess,  but  she  did  not  deny 
the  fact.   I  always  believed  that  it  was  so. 

As  I  stood  looking  down  into  the  light- 
ed hall,  two  persons  came  into  it  together. 
Alice  seemea  well,  and  scarcely  to  need 
the  support  of  Reginald's  arm,  on  which 
she  was  leaning.    1  heard  him  say  : 

"  Is  it  so,  Alice  ?  Have  you  quite  de- 
cided ?  Will  you  never  repent,  and  wish 
to  draw  back  from  the  words  you  have 
spoken  to-night  ?" 

He  took  her  hand  and  looked  in  her 
fair  face  with  mournful  tenderness.  I  did 
not  wait  to  hear  her  answer.  I  could  not 
eontrol  myself  sufficiently  to  move  away 
quietly.  As  I  looked  down  upon  them  for 
the  last  time,  I  saw  that  Alice  had  started 
from  her  companion,  and  was  gazing 
upward;  I  even  fancied  that  she  called 
me,  but  I  did  not  r^eturn  or  answer  her. 
Better  for  all  of  us  would  it  have  been  if 
I  had  heeded  that  sweet  warning-voice. 

I  rushed  to  my  room  at  once,  and  for 
hoars  I  walked  up  and  down,  passion 
swelling  within  me  like  the  surging  sea. 
Then  for  a  short  time  my  mood  changed, 
my  suspicions  seemed  unfounded.  I  re- 
called Alice's  joy  at  seeing  me  again ;  the 
soft  broken  words  of  delight  she  had  utter- 
ed when  I  came  upon  her  by  surprise  in  the 
park ;  our  long  pleasant  walk  together,  so 
nill  of  old  recollections  and  present  con- 
fidences. If  no  plighted  vows  had  been 
exchanged,  it  was  because  we  both  had 
lone  known  that  we  were  pledged  to 
eacn  other.  The  words  I  had  heard  on 
the  terrace  now  seemed  to  me  idle  gossip, 
mere  nonsense.  The  morning  would  bring 
her  SLgSLin  before  me,  bright,beautiful,  and 
truthful  as  ever.  For  an  instant,  the  de- 
mon of  jealousy  stood  rebuked ;  but  again 
and  aeain  he  returned,  maddening  my  al- 
ready levered  brian  and  over- worked  frame 
till  every  nerve  quivered  with  ex-citement. 

The  same  images  haunted  me  when,  at 
last,  I  la^  down,  exhausted  by  fatigue, 
bat  deemmg  it  impossible  to  sleep,  just 
as  a  dall  gray  haze  spread  over  the  land- 
scape, obscuring  the  moonlight  which  was 
soon  to  give  place  to  the  dawn.  The  last 
thing  that  I  remember  was  the  swaying 


of  the  fir-tops,  as  the  old  trees  opposite  to 
my  open  window  rocked  to  the  blast. 

When  I  woke,  it  was  broad  daylight. 
The  sun  was  shining  in,  tempered  by  silk- 
en hangings,  that  waved  in  the  fresh 
breeze.  A  part  of  each  of  the  shutters 
was  closed,  and  the  room,  considering 
that  the  morning  was  so  brilliantly  fine 
out  of  doors,  was  somehow  shaded  and 
darkened.  I  very  faintly  recollected  the 
train  of  ideas  which  had  so  tortured  me 
ere  I  lay  down,  but  an  impatient  feeling, 
such  as  might  visit  a  sufterer  from  long 
sickness  or  a  prisoner,  assailed  me.  I 
tried  to  start  up  from  my  couch,  but  a 
strange  feeling  of  weakness,  like  what  I 
had  experienced  when  I  was  fii*8t  wound- 
ed, came  over  me,  and  I  fell  back  again. 

As  I  moved,  a  woman-servant  stepped 
forward  quickly,  and  in  gentle  measured 
tones,  spoke  to  me.  I  did  not  understand 
a  word  of  what  she  said  ;  a  mist  came  be- 
fore my  eyes,  her  voice  rang  indistincly 
in  my  ears,  a  horrible,  sickening  dread 
came  over  me — images  of  horror  seemed 
to  fill  the  room,  and  I  fainted.  When  I 
revived,  my  mind  was  clear;  the  spectral 
forms  which  had  flashed  across  my  vision 
became  distinct,  and  I  recognized  them 
as  shapes  in  a  dream.  I  felt  that  I  was  ill 
and  weak,  and  as  I,  the  once  strong  man, 
lay  prostrate,  incapable  of  moving.  I 
thanked  ray  God  for  the  helplessness 
which  it  might  be  had  saved  me  from  such 
guilt  as  in  the  visions  of  the  night  had 
been  mine. 

I  do  not  know  whether  at  that  moment 
any  one  was  watching  by  me.  The  per- 
son or  persons  in  the  room,  if  it  were  so, 
must  have  been  very  quiet,  for  not  a  sound 
disturbed  me  as  I  recalled  the  images 
which  had  been  present  with  me  in  that 
fevered  dream.  The  room  I  was  in  was 
one  that  I  knew  well,  and  outside  the 
window  ran  a  narrow  ledge  of  ornament- 
al stone-work,  which  went  along  the  en- 
tire front  of  that  old  house.  It  was  barely 
wide  enough  to  step  upon,  yet  I  fancied 
that  I  had  walked  the  whole  length  of 
it  in  safety,  till  in  my  dream  I  came  to  my 
cousin  Reginald's  room.  He  was  now  the 
master  of  the  house,  and  slept  in  what 
had  once  been  my  grandfather's  apart- 
ment. When  I  was  a  boy,  the  kind  old 
man  had  had  an  illness,  during  which  my 
mother  nursed  him ;  and  the  severest 
reprimand  I  ever  received  from  her  was 
when  one  of  the  servants  told  her  that 
Master  Hubert  had  got  upon  the  stone 
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loJrje  outside  his  windoiv,  and  tried   to  •  dnriuc:  mv  slo\r  recovery,  and  few  words 

r»'.'ilk  round  to  one  that  opened  into  the  ■  were  spoken  in  my  presence.     I  had  been 

chamber  where  she  was  sittini^  up  with  ,  dauf^eronsly  ill  for  many   weeks,   which 

the  invalid.     My  father  said  then  that  it  had  passed  in  the  deliin urn  caused  by  brain 

was  a  thing  impos^sible  to  be  done,  but  in  fever.      My  wounds  had  reopened,  and 

i:iy  dream  I  fancied  that  I  had  achieved  the  greatest  caution  was  necessary ;  above 

it.  all  tilings,  the  mention  of  any  agitating 

My  cousin  was  a  painter  as  well  as  a  topic  had  been  prohibited, 

poet,  and  the  room  in  which  I  imagined  I  began  to  think  that  ray  jealous  snr- 

iiim  lying  was  full  of  indications  of  his  mises  were  unfounded,  when  I  woke  up 

tastes,  which  were  all  gentle  and  refined,  night  after  night,  and  found  Alice  watch- 

A  half  finished  picture  stood  on  an  easel,  ing  over  me.     The  attendant  slumbered 

at  which  he  must  have  been  i^azincr  before  in  her  chair  unchidden,  while  mv  true-love 

he   fell   asleep.      It  was  Alice  reading   a  waited  upon    me.     Sometimes  her   kind 

letter,  with  a  bright  flush  of  happiness  gentle  mother  would  call  her  away,  and 

and  warm  love  in  her  face.     A  small  but  say  that  she  overtaxed  her  strength,  but 

beautiful  statue,  modeled  after  some  old  Alice  would  come  back  again  at  the  same 

classic   ideal   of  loveliness,  but  with   her  hour  the  next  night, 

features,  stood  on  a  table  at  his  elbow.  Th-j  horrid  dream  which  had  fallowed 

He  was  streched  on  a  couch,  still  dressed  mv  access  of  ieaUnis  furv  returned  a«;ain 

as  I  had  seen  him,  calm,  but  with  the  me-  and  again.     I  rejoiced  that  Alice's  sweet 

lancholy  expression  which  was  habitual  to  face  was  beside  my  pillow  when  I  woke 

him.     ills  delicate,  aristocratic  features  from  it.     Xothing  evil  could  remain  near 

and  pale  complexii>n.  which  looked   yet  her,  and  the  bad  spirit  was  rebuked ;  but 

whiter  in  the  lamplight,  were  almost  femi-  ho  took  possession  of  my  senses   in  her 

nine  in  their  re«^:ilar  beaut  v.     I  do  not  absence.  brintrinsT  forever  before  me  that 

knuw  what  disturbed  his  shmibers,  for  all  accursed  vision. 

]>:i<s.'d  dreamlike  in  silence  ;  but  he  woke,  I  tliouirht  that  the  house  seemed  singn- 

and,  rising  up,  appeared  to  come  forward  larly  <piict,  and  that   my  nurses  were  all 

to  close  the  window  at  which  I  was  stand-  grave,  fvcn  sad,  in  their  demeanor  ;  but 

i!ig.     The  ledgo  was  so  narrow,  that    it  this  was   probably  occasioned  by  the  pre- 

soeine<l  to  me  a  touch  would  throw  me  cariou.snes<  of  mv  situation.     AHce,  iu  her 

olf  my  balance,  and  ]>recipitate  me  many  while  flowing  robes,  looked  almost  s]>eo- 

f:ithoms  to  the  jvived  court  below     The  tral :  but   I  trusted  that,  with  returning 

ia^tinct  of  selt-jn-L'Sv'rvatioiK  mingled  with  health,  I   should  see   her  imder  happier 

a  strong  aTitagniiiT^tic  feeling,  arose  within  au<i)icos,  and,  if  she  grieved  for  me,  her 

me  as  my  rival  approacheil.     I   grasped  pale  dejoiMcd  lace  did  not  appear  less  lovo- 

the  sianchiM!!  o{'  the  window,  and  sprang  ly  th:in  when  she  smiled  upon  me  on  my 

into  the  room.  return. 

Sjme  kind  of  misty  indistinct  recollcc-  Xo  rivnl  came  between  us  now.     My 

til  ins  c:iine  nc\t  of  a  conflict  l>etween  ns.  sick-chamber  wa-*  visited  only  by  the  phy- 

iii  which  passes  were  mailc,  the  si:itnctte  sioiaiw.  an-l  by  those  whose  especial  task 

was  thrown  d«»wn,  and  the  canvas  of  the  it  wa<  to  wait  upon  me.     Xot  a  breath  of 

picture  ]>icrcc  1   tlnvnigh  with    the  sh:irp  Mhat  w:is  pa -i^ing  without  reached  me.     I 

point  of  the  blade  inclosoil   in  a  sword-  ti-lt   surprised  that   my  cousin  Keginald, 

stick,  which    I   hr»d    snatched   ui*  before  tor  whom  I  wns  once  more  bcmnninGT  to 

leavinu:   mv  room,  :md  with  which  1    had  entcrmin  alleclion,  never  came  to  see  me: 

steadied  my  tootstcjis  on  the  giddy  ledge,  but    p:i.le   restrained   the   inquiry  wldch 

I  felt  the  excitement  of  battle  once  nii^re,  often  rose  to  my  lips, 

tiie  fierce  ri-^ing  of  blood-thirsty  passion.  (>:]ce.  when   I  casually  mentioned  his 

Though  no  words  were  exchanged,   we  name.    Alice    lo^^ked    troubled;    a    deep 

seemed  to  know  that  we  were  rivals,  and  <hade  crossed  her  fair  brow:  her  brisrht 

that  a  death-struifgle  wasiinsMn-'  between  eve<  fille.l  with  tears, 

us.  •*  Po  net  let   us  sj>enk  of  any  one  but 

How  it   en«led,  I  knt^w  not.      At   thi<  ourM  Ives."  >he  said  S!«fi!y.     "This  is  my 

point   my   sleep   nir.«<t    have   been    inter-  worl.].   It  may  be  s/ltishness.  but  I  can  not 

rupted,  for  I  reniembered  no  more  of  my  inieve^t  mysi-if  in  any  thing  that  goes  for- 

dream,  which  chilled   me  as  1   recalled  it.  warl   .«Mli»ide  of  these  closed  doors,  till 

I  did  not  meutii»n  it  to  anv  human  beinar  vou  are  well  enouirh  to  leave  this  cham* 
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ber  of  sickness,  and  share  the  pains  and 
j^easnres  of  this  changeful  world  with  me. 
Think  how  bright  every  thing  looked  when 
you  returned  from  abroad,  and  how  little 
we  thought  what  a  day,  even  an  hour, 
might  brmg  forth !" 

I  could  not  quarrel  with  her  answer, 
though  I  strove  to  chase  away  the  tears 
that  followed  it,  and  lead  her  thoughts  to 
brighter  prospects.  "When  I  spoke  of  re- 
taming  with  her  to  the  east,  she  looked 
at  me  sadly.  I  thought  that  she  doubted 
whether  I  should  ever  recover  sufficiently 
to  resume  the  duties  of  my  profession, 
though  I  assured  her  that  I  already  felt 
much  stronger  and  better. 

"  It  is  not  that,"  she  said  hesitatingly  ; 
"  perhaps,  Hubert,  you  will  never  need 
to  go  to  India.  Do  not  question  me.  I 
onght  not  to  have  said  even  this  much  ; 
but  there  have  been  changes  among  us 
since  you  have  been  ill.  It  is  so  hard  to 
dissemble  with  you !" 

Her  mother's  entrance  prevented  the 
revelation  that  was  quivering  on  her  lips  ; 
bat  my  curiosity  was  roused.  The  next 
day  I  rose,  to  try  my  strength,  and  walked 
to  the  window.  Of  late,  the  vision  had 
not  come  so  strongly,  and  I  started  at 
seeing  the  narrow  stone  ledge  exactly  as 
I  had  imagined  it  to  be.  I  fancied  myself 
sUli  dreaming;  and  tired  by  this  slight 
exertion,  I  crept  back  to  my  couch. 

It  was  mid-winter ;  the  park  was  deep 
in  snow ;  the  stream  that  traversed  the 
lower  part  of  the  grounds  was  frozen,  and 
long  icicles  hung  from  the  eaves,  before 
my  Btrength  was  sufficiently  restored  for 
me  to  leave  my  room.  Even  then,  my 
first  appearance  was  a  surprise  to  the  fami- 
ly. I  had  not  mentioned  my  intention  ; 
and  the  lights  were  shining  warmly  and 
cheerily  as  1  entered  the  drawing-room, 
where  the  large  Christmas  fire  was  blazing, 
kindled  with  the  yule-log  from  the  last 
year's  burning ;  but  my  feelings  were 
chilled  by  seeing  Alice  and  her  mother 
sitting  beside  it  dressed  in  deep  mourning. 
They  had  never  visited  my  sick-chamber 
in  black,  or  said  a  word  of  any  cause  for 
assuming  it. 

Alice^started  up  with  a  cry  of  surprise, 
and  ran  to  meet  me. 

"What  is  this?"  I  said,  laying  my 
hand  on  her  cr^  sleeve.  "  Why  are  you 
in  mourning  ?" 

She  threw  herself  into  my  arms  and  wept. 
My  aunt,  who  had  risen  hurriedly,  came  to- 
wards us  and  drew  me  nearer  to  the  so&. 
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"  Sit  dow^n,  poor  fellow  I  you  are  not 
strong  enough  to  support  her.  Ah !  Hubert, 
we  have  all  had  much  cause  for  sorrow. 
The  shock  will  find  you  unprepared  ;  but 
since  you  are  once  more  among  us,  it  can 
not  be  kept  from  you.  My  nephew.  Sir 
Reginald  Moore,  your  cousin,  is  dead  I 
We  are  in  mourning  for  him." 

I  was  deeply  grieved ;  and  my  aunt, 
seeing  that  for  the  moment  I  could  not 
spCiik,  said,  with  a  glance  at  Alice,  whose 
countenance  was  hidden  on  my  arm  : 

"  Do  not  ask  me  to  tell  you  the  particu- 
lars at  present.  I  doubt  whether  we 
could,  any  of  us,  bear  to  speak  of  them, 
or  you  to  hear  what  has  filled  this  house 
with  grief.  Never  was  there  a  kinder 
heart,  a  better  master — so  young,  too — so 
beloved." 

Alice's  sobs  shook  her  slight  frame. 

Her  mother  paused  abruptly.  "  We 
must  not  speak  of  it,"  she  said  decisively  ; 
"Mr.  Verschoyle  will  tell  you  this  sad 
tale  to-morrow." 

I  was  silent  at  her  bidding,  but  my 
mind  was  full  of  surpi-ise  and  sorrow. 
The  wild  dream  in  which  I  had  seemed  to 
myself  to  enter  Reginald's  chamber  re- 
curred to  my  thoughts.  It  appeared  to 
have  been  a  presentiment  of  the  coming 
woe ;  and  I  remembered  with  deep  regret 
the  unkind  thoughts  towards  my  cousin 
which  I  had  entertained  when  I  saw  him 
— how  little  either  of  us  supposed  that  it 
was  for  the  last  time. 

It  was  quite  impossible  that  we  should, 
any  of  us,  turn  our  thoughts  from  this 
painful  subject.  I  did  not  remain  in  the 
room  long ;  and  when  my  imcle,  seeing 
how  greatly  fatigued  and  depressed  I  ap- 
peared to  be,  offered  me  his  arm,  I  ac- 
cepted it,  and  went  at  once  back  to  the 
sicK-charaber,  which  I  had  quitted  with 
such  different  feelings. 

The  old  butler  handed  us  a  light  as  we 
passed  through  the  haU,  saying  gravely  : 
"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  able  to  get  about. 
Sir  Hubert." 

I  staggered  as  he  spoke.  The  words 
seemed  to  pierce  through  and  through 
me.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  had  not^ 
in  the  surprise  of  hearing  of  my  cousin's 
death,  occurred  to  me  that  I  was  his  heir. 
He  was  so  much  younger  than  myself;  I 
had  always  considered  that  he  was  certain 
to  many,  and  would  in  all  probability 
survive  me ;  never  had  my  thoughts 
rested  on  the  possibility  of  my  inheriting 
his  rights  i 
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My  uncle  saw  how  much  I  was  dis- 
tressed. "  Servants  never  miss  an  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  a  person  by  his  title," 
he  said  bitterly.  ''  Even  that  old  fellow 
who  knew  poor  Reginald  in  his  cradle ! 
But  surely,  my  dear  Hubert,  you  must 
know  that  you  are  now  the  head  of  our 
family.-' 

"  I  had  not  thought  of  it,"  I  said,  mov- 
ing on  with  difficulty.  "  I  do  not  think 
that  my  brain  has  been  quite  steady  for 
some  time — every  thing  seems  to  reel  be- 
fore my  eyes.  Come  to  my  room ;  I  can  not 
sleep  till  you  have  told  me  how  my  poor 
young  cousin  died." 

I  believe  that  my  uncle  exercised  great 
caution  in  what  he  imparted  to  me,  but 
I  scarcely  remember  what  words  he  used. 
He  tried  very  hard  to  dissuade  me  from 
listening,  but  I  insisted  on  hearing  all  that 
was  known  respecting  an  event  which  was 
wrapped  in  mystery.  My  cousin  had 
been  found  deacl,  with  marks  of  violonre 
on  his  person,  when  his  valet  entered  his 
room  one  morning  during  my  illness.  He 
had  suffered  A'ery  much  for  some  time 
from  low  spirits,  arising  from  Alice's  hav- 
ing rejected  the  offer  of  his  hand  which 
he  had  repeatedly  made  to  her.  She  was 
so  dreadfully  affected  by  the  idea  that 
despair  on  this  account  had  led  him  to  put 
an  end  to  his  existence,  that  the  subject 
was  most  carefully  avoided  in  her  pre- 
sence. At  first,  it  had  been  imagined  that 
robbers  had  entered  the  house,  which 
was  known  to  contain  much  valuable  plate 
and  jewelry.  There  were  some  indica- 
tions of  this  having  been  the  case ;  but 
neither  Sir  Reginald's  purse  nor  his  watch, 
which  were  on  the  table,  had  been  taken, 
and  the  most  strenuous  search  and  sedu- 
lous inquiries  had  failed  in  eliciting  the 
fact  of  any  burglars  having  been  in  the 
neighborhood.  Nothing  had  been  left 
imdone  or  untried,  and  the  conclusion  at 
which  the  family  had  arrived  was  a  most 
painful  one.  It  was  thought  best  to  let 
the  matter  drop. 

I  listened  as  though  I  were  in  a  dream, 
but  not  the  slightest  idea  that  I  was  in 
any  way  connected  with  this  sad  and 
strange  event  occurred  to  me.  My  uncle 
staid  with  me  for  some  time,  but  I 
scarcely  spoke  to  him.  When  he  was 
jrone,  I  lay  down,  quite  exhausted  with 
fatigue,  and  slept. 

The  agitation  which  I  had  undergone 
brought  on  a  rehipse,  and  I  was  confined 
to  my  room  for  weeks.    When  I  recover- 


ed mj  senses — ^for  during  the  whole  time 
ray  brain  was  confused  and  weak — cheer- 
ful images  surrounded  me.  My  rclativefl 
had  been  advised  by  the  physicians  to  lay 
aside  their  mourning,  and  all  mention  of 
melancholy  topics  was  forbidden.  I  took 
my  place  among  them  once  more,  gradu- 
ally resuming  my  former  habits,  and  at 
length  growing  accastomed  to  the  change 
produced  in  them  by  my  being  treated  as 
the  master  of  the  house. 

My  engagement  to  Alice  was  now  uni- 
versally known  and  acknowledged.  Her 
parents  acquiesced  in  it,  and  no  objection 
was  made  to  my  wish  that  our  marriage 
should  bo  speedily  solemnized.  Her  health 
was  shaken,  and  it  was  considered  that  it 
would  be  better  for  both  of  us  if  the  tie 
was  cemented  without  unnecessary  delay. 
There  was  no  great  preparation.  All 
passed  quietly.  We  walked  across  the 
park  to  the  little  church  in  the  village, 
which  was  gayly  hung  with  flowers  that 
the  early  breeze  had  brought  into  exist- 
ence. Alice's  coronal  of  white  roses  had 
been  woven  for  her  that  morning  with  the 
dew  upon  their  petals. 

We  were  to  leave  home  for  a  short 
time ;  and  while  my  bride  was  bidding 
farewell  to  her  mother,  I  went  to  my  room 
to  fetch  down  a  traveling-cloak  which  had 
been  my  companion  in  many  an  ardnoos 
campaign.  As  I  drew  it  off  the  hook, 
somethmg  fell  clattering  down.  I  stooped 
and  picked  up  the  sword-stick  which  nad 
done  me  good  service  in  the  dark  streets 
of  Constantinople  among  the  drunken 
Bashi-Bazouks  and  thieving  Greeks.  The 
sight  of  the  weapon  recalled  the  dream 
which  I  had  had  when  I  was  fii*st  taken 
ill — I  had  forgotten  it  lately.  Reginald's 
dimly-lighted  room,  the  poor,  gracefbl 
youth  reclining  among  works  of  art,  with 
the  pale  gleam  of  the  night-lamp  shininff 
on  his  handsome  face.  I  shuddered,  and 
was  about  to  put  aside  the  sword-stick, 
when  some  involuntary  impulse  made  me 
try  to  unsheathe  it.  The  blade  was  rusted 
in  the  scabbard,  and  would  not  oome  forth. 
Mv  hands  trembled  ;  I  was  forced  to  lean 
against  the  wall  ;  when  at  last^  with  a 
more  vigorous  effort,  I  succeeded,  and  saw 
a  dull  red  stain  upon  the  blue  sheen  of  the 
polished  steel. 

At  that  moment,  my  name  was  called. 
I  threw  the  weapon  back  into  the  closet 
from  which  1  had  taken  it,  and  hurried 
down.  The  carriage  was  at  the  door; 
Alice  was  shedding  her  parting  tears  on 
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her  mother's  shoulder.  The  postillions 
were  restraininij  with  difficiiltv  their  im- 
patient  horees.  Every  one  was  crowdinjo; 
round  us  with  congratulations  and  good 
wishes.  I  paused  one  moment  on  the 
threshold.  Should  I  reveal  the  dark 
thoughts  passing  through  my  mind?  Af- 
ter all,  what  were  they  ?  Mere  vague 
surmises,  hased  upon  the  airy  fabric  of  a 
dream,  while  before  me  was  life — real, 
palpable  happiness.  I  drew  Alice  away 
from  her  pn  rents,  impatiently,  but  with 
tenderness,  lifted  her  into  the  carriage ; 
and  the  next  moment,  the  ancestral  oaks 
and  beeches,  the  peaked  roofs  of  the  old 
hall,  were  fast  fading  from  our  view. 

A  month  passed  quickly  with  us.  I 
thiiik,  I  believe,  that  Alice  was  happy. 
For  myself,  I  can  not  tell ;  I  seemea  to 
live  in  a  dream,  less  real  than  the  accursed 
vision  which  day  and  night,  was  present 
to  my  eyes.  If  I  slept,  I  started  up,  im- 
agining myself  walking  along  that  giddy 
ledge,  steadying  myself  by  the  aid  of  a 
weapon  down  which  blood  was  slowly 
dropping.  My  wife  imagined  that  the 
nei-vous  starts  and  tremors  which  often 
shook  my  frame  w^ere  the  remains  of  my 
long  illness.  All  that  was  soothing  and 
gentle  lay  in  her  voice  and  manner,  yet 
their  very  sweetness  tortured  me  when 
the  thought  was  roused  that  I  had  done  a 
deed  for  which  my  life  might  be  the  for- 
feit.    Must  I  lose  her  ? 

Never  was  this  sensation  stronger  than 
when  we  drove  up  the  long  avenue  lead- 
ing to  our  home.  There  were  her  parents, 
whom  I  regarded  as  my  own  now ;  the 
old  servants,  who  had  known  us  from  in- 
fancy. Must  I  stand  before  them  as  a 
culprit — a  murderer  ?  Would  any  one  be- 
lieve that  I  had  done  this  most  vile  deed 
io  my  sleep — unconsciously — T,  who  had 
profited  so  largely  by  my  cousin's  death  ; 
and  yet,  could  the  tortures  of  the  prisoner 
in  his  condemned  cell  be  greater  than  I 
must  endure  if  I  lived  among  them,  bear- 
ing the  weight  of  such  .a  burden  on  my 
heart  ?  Could  I  hide  it  from  Alice  ? — from 
those  who  sat  at  the  same  table  with  me, 
and  were  so  near  me  in  blood  ? 

As  I  crossed  the  threshold,  even  while 
Alice  was  blushingly  receiving  her  parents' 
kisses  and  congratulations,  my  resolve  was 
made,  and  before  night-fall,  put  in  prac- 
tice. Nothing  could  exceed  the  surprise 
of  my  relatives  when,  after  hurriedly  open- 
ing the  letters  that  awaited  my  return,  I 
said  that  in  one  of  them  my  immediate 


presence  in  London  was  required.  There 
was  but  just  time  to  catch  the  train  at  the 
next  station.  I  took  nothing  with  me  but 
a  change  of  clothes,  and  the  sword-stick, 
which  had  lain  unnoticed  in  the  dark  cor- 
ner to  which  I  had  consigned  it ;  and, 
declining  Alice's  offer  to  accompany  me,  I 
left  her  with  her  parents,  and  was  soon 
traveling  through  the  soft  darkness  of  the 
summer  night,  alone — perhaps,  it  might 
bo,  exercising  for  the  last  time  the  pri- 
vileges of  freedom. 

I  did  not  follow  the  route  I  had  marked 
out,  but,  after  the  first  mile,  I  directed 
the  coachman  to  turn  his  horses'  heads, 
and  drive  me  to  the  house  of  the  nearest 
county  magistrate.  He  was  an  old  friend 
of  our  family,  and  nothing  could  exceed 
his  distress  when  I  made  known  my 
errand.  In  vain  he  argued  with  me  that 
the  impression  on  whicn  I  was  acting  had 
been  formed  under  the  influence  of  de- 
lirium. I  showed  him  the  weapon  with 
the  stain  of  blood  upon  the  blade,  and 
surrendered  my  person  into  his  hands, 
desiring  that  the  fullest  and  most  com- 
plete investigation  might  take  place. 

I  now  heard  for  the  first  time  the  exact 
particulars  of  the  state  in  which  Sir 
Reginald  Moore  was  found  when  his  ser- 
vant entered  the  room  the  morning  after 
his  death.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
it  had  been  brought  about  by  violent 
means,  but  whether  his  own  hand  or  that 
of  a  murderer  had  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
had  never  been  ascertained.  Every  cir- 
cumstance corresponded  with  the  images 
in  the  dream,  as  I  had  for  some  time 
imagined  it  to  be,  which  had  shewn  me 
his  last  moments.  The  absence  of  the 
weapon  which  had  caused  his  death  fear- 
fully corroborated  the  idea  I  had  lately 
entertained.  There  had  been  marks,  my 
old  friend  was  forced  to  confess,  of  some 
person  or  persons  having  entered  the 
room  by  the  window,  which  was  stand- 
ing open,  but  this  was  contradicted  by 
there  being  no  foot-prints  on  the  border 
beneath  :  and  the  impression  was  that  Sir 
Reginald  had  himself  thrown  away  the 
weapon  which  had  inflicted  that  fatal 
wound.  Search  had  been  made  for  it, 
however,  in  vain. 

Though  mv  version  of  the  stoiy  was  al- 
most incredible — in  spite  of  the  many  cir- 
cumstances which  told  against  me — my 
countrymen  believed  it.  My  having  vol- 
untarily surrendered  to  take  my  trial,  at 
the  moment  which  should  have  been  one  of 
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the  happiest  of  my  life,  was  regarded  as  a 
strong  proof  that  my  guilt  was  not  pre- 
meditated. No  waking  man,  it  was  de- 
cided, could  have  passed  to  and  *fro  in 
safety  along  that  dizzy  ledge.  I  ceitainly 
could  not  have  done  it  again.  Then  the 
long  illness,  during  which  my  brain  was 
affected,  beginning  that  very  night ;  the 
wounds,  still  unhealed,  received  in  ray 
country's  battles,  made  that  English  jury 
regard  it  as  impossible  that  the  officer  be- 
fore them,  with  the  Victoria  Cross  and 
Crimean  clasps  and  medals  on  his  breast, 
could  be  a  cold-blooded  murderer.  Those 
twelve  honest  men  judged  me  by  the 
dictates  of  their  own  noble  hearts,  and, 
after  a  short  consultation,  unanimously 
acquitted  me. 

iut  I  had  been  arraigned  before  a  se- 
verer tribunal,  which  was  still  unsatisfied. 
The  revengeful,  passionate  impulses  which 
maddened  me  on  that  night  —  which 
turned  my  brain,  and  made  me  pass  in 
sleep  that  fearful  Rubicon  which  divides 
guilt  from  innocence — were  still  remem- 
bered, and  filled  me  with  remorse ;  for 
me,  the  gifts  of  wealth  and  happiness 
seemed  too  rich  a  boon.  How  could  I 
enjoy  life  under  the  shadow  of  the  woods 
that  once  were  Ai«,  or  revisit  the  scene  of 
that  dreadful  deed — the  property  of  the 
fine  young  fellow  whom  I  had  deprived 
of  life  ?  Better,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  to  be 
separated  from  all  I  loved,  and  perish — as 
the  men  of  my  old  regiment  were  peiish- 
ing  day  by  day — a  victim  to  sun-stroke 
and  disease,  on  the  burning  soil  of  India 
— ^than  profit  by  the  untimely  death  of 
Reginald  Moore  I 

My  preparations  were  made  silently.  I 
did  not  mention  even  to  my  wife  the  re- 
solution I  had  formed  when,  afler  the  trial 
was  over,  she  pressed  me  to  return  to 
our  home.  The  command  of  my  regiment 
had  been  kept  open  for  me  till  the  last 
moment.  I  took  my  passage  in  the  Indus, 
resolved  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportuni- 
ty thus  aflTorded  for  wiping  off  the  stigma 
which,  in  spite  of  the  acquittal  of  my 
countrymen,  still  weighed  me  down.  It 
was  only  afler  I  had  received  notice  that 
the  vessel  would  sail  in  a  few  days,  that  I 
told  Alice  I  was  about  to  leave  her. 

"  No,  Hubert,"  she  said,  gently ;  "  I  am 
a  better  dissembler  than  yourself.  I  have 
guessed  your  intention;  a  word  spoken 
m  sleep  revealed  it  to  me.    I  have  been 


as  busy  as  yourself  the  last  few  weeks, 
only  you  have  not  had  time  to  notice  it.  I 
mean  to  accompany  you  to  India." 

Alice  was  not  less  firm  than  myself,  and 
her  cause  was  a  better  one.  Iler  parents, 
too,  much  as  it  grieved  them  to  part  with 
her,  supported  ner  arguments.  How  it 
might  have  been  if  I  had  been  separated 
from  her,  I  know  not,  for  my  mind  was 
disturbed,  my  health  much  shattered ;  but 
her  care  of  me  during  that  long  voyage 
restored  mo  to  vigor  and  tranquillity. 
When  we  landed  at  Calcutta,  I  was  in  all 
respects  equal  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
duties  of  my  profession. 

We  have  been  parted  for  many  months 
now,  but  fortune  favors  me,  and  I  look 
forward,  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  to 
our  rettnion.  The  morbid  agonies  of  re- 
morse, from  w^hich  I  suffered  so  much,  no 
longer  distract  me.  I  feel  that  I  am  not 
responsible  for  an  action  committed  when 
my  senses  were  not  under  the  control  of 
reason.  The  stirring  scenes  in  which  I 
have  played  a  not  inglorious  part  have 
restrung  ray  nerves,  and  invigorated  my 
constitution.  In  the  heat  of  battle,  I  hav? 
been  unscathed ;  in  the  burning  jungles 
and  aguish  swamps,  I  have  watched  and 
slept  unharmed.  This  new  year,  it  is  said, 
will  see  the  termination  of  active  war- 
fare ;  and,  when  peace  is  proclaimed,  I 
shall  lay  down  my  sword,  and  return, 
with  my  sweet,  heroic,  patient  wife,  to 
England,  satisfied  that  manly,  arduous 
exertion,  and  the  remembrance  of  that 
providential  care  which  guarded  the 
soldier  in  the  battle,  will  enable  me  to 
struggle  with  the  phantoms  which  at  one 
time  threatened  to  haunt  our  pleasant 
home. 

As  I  look  across  the  devastated  fields, 
black  and  bare  as  if  swarms  of  locusts  had 
passed  over  them — as  the  smoke  mounts 
to  the  lurid  sky  of  burning  villages,  set 
on  fire  by  accident  or  design,  in  the  wake 
of  the  army,  despite  the  stem  edicts  of 
our  gallant  commander-in-chief,  and  the 
vigilance  of  the  provost-marshal — ^Eng- 
land, with  its  smiling,  peaceful  homes, 
rises  before  me.  I  see  the  old  house  un- 
der Marley  Down  smiling  a  welcome  to 
me;  and  I  hear,  instead  of  the  shrill 
reveille  and  the  dropping  shots,  the  cheer- 
ful cawing  of  the  rooks  in  the  elm-trees, 
and  the  bark  of  the  old  squire^s  harriers, 
as  the  pack  bursts  from  the  kennel. 
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BY    MISS    JULIA    PARDOE.* 


Long  previous  to  the  period  at  which 
Napoleon  I.  became  Emperor  of  the 
French,  the  chateau  of  la  Malmaison — 
despite  all  the  additions  which  had  been 
made  to  it  since  its  acquisition  by  Madame 
Bonaparte  during  the  Egyptian  campaign 
—  had,  like  the  dwelling  of  Socrates, 
become  too  narrow  to  a(5commodate  the 
crowd  of  courtiers  by  whom  it  was 
thronged  ;  and  accordingly  the  official 
country  residence  of  the  First  Consul  was 
established  at  St.  Cloud ;  while  la  Mal- 
maison was  devoted  to  the  reception  of 
his  relatives,  and  those  personal  friends 
who  were  peculiarly  honored  with  his 
confidence. 

Under  the  Empire  this  arrangement 
was  continued  ;  and  Napoleon  was  accus- 
tomed, then  and  there,  to  forget  for 
a  while  the  monarch  in  the  man,  and  to 
dispense  with  the  cumbrous  trammels  of 
an  etiquette  which  the  earlier  habits  of  his 
life  necessarily  tended  to  render  more 
than  commonly  irksome. 

It  was  especially  in  the  evening,  when 
the  cares  and  duties  of  the  day  were  at 
an  end,  that  the  Emperor,  surrounded  by 
a  chosen  circle,  either  conversed  without 
restraint,  or  related  anecdotes  connected 
with  his  own  wonderful  career,  in  a  brief, 
emphatic,  and  even  dramatic  manner, 
which  riveted  the  attention  of  his  lis- 
teners. It  is  well  known  that  Napoleon 
prided  himself  on  his  talent  as  a  conteur  ; 
and  that  he  seldom  required  much  en- 
treaty to  fall  back  upon  his  stirring  and 
varied  memories,  and  to  afford  to  his 
hearers  partial  and  mysterious  glimpses  of 
men  and  events  which  must  otherwise 
have  remained  unguessed  at. 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  party  com- 
prised only  certain  members  of  the  im- 
perial family,  and  the  more  confidential 
individuals  of  their  respective  households, 
the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  chanced  to  be 
mentioned  ;    upon   which    the  Emperor 

♦  See  her  portrait  in  September  Eclbctio,  1857. 


uttered  a  warm  eulogium  on  that  Prince, 
which  he  concluded  by  inquiring  if  it  were 
correct  that  the  Elector  of  Wurteraburg 
really  did,  as  he  assumed  to  do,  trace  his 
descent  from  a  Mayor  of  the  Palace  of 
Clovis,  named  Evmerich  ? 

"  No,  sire,"  replied  M.  d'Aubesson,  one 
of  his  chamberlains,  celebrated  for  his 
antiquarian  researches ; "  such  a  pretension 
is  altogether  unfounded,  as  all  is  mere 
fable  regarding  the  Electoral  House  of 
Wurtemberg,  beyond  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. Its  recognized  founder,  Conrad  II., 
was  the  ancestor  of  a  line  of  princes  who 
were  equally  distinguished  as  rulers  and  as 
warriors;  but  it  was  only  towards  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  the 
Countship  of  Wurtemberg  was  erected 
into  a  duchy  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian ; 
when  Count  Eberhard,  having  subjected 
to  his  authority  a  part  of  Suabia,  solicited 
the  title,  for  which  he  moreover  paid  three 
hundred  thousand  florins." 

"  No  bad  bargain  for  Maximilian ;" 
said  Napoleon,  inhaling  a  huge  pinch  of 
snuff.     "  Proceed,  M.  U  Gemalogiste?'^ 

"  The  newly-made  Duke  remained  the 
vassal  of  Austria,  as  his  father  had  been 
before  him,"  continued  the  Chamberlain  ; 
"  although  thenceforward  he  became 
Duke  of  Wurtemberg  and  Leek,  and 
Grand  Standard-bearer  of  the  Enrpire.  It 
was  not  until  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Rodolphe  II.  that  his  descendants  shook 
off  the  Austrian  yoke,  and  that  the  Duchy 
of  Wurtemberg  became  a  fief  of  Rome  ; 
with  the  sole  reservation  that,  in  the  event 
of  the  ducal  house  becoming  extinct,  it 
was  to  revert  to  its  original  master.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  only  from  that  period  that 
the  princes  of  Wurtemberg  have  exercised 
an  mdependent  sovereignty." 

"  I  have  since  added  a  jewel  to  their 
crown,"  remarked  the  Emperor  thought- 
fully, as  he  rose,  and  began  to  pace  the 
floor  slowly;  with  his  hands  behind  him, 
according  to  his  usual  habit ;  "  I  have 
caused  it  to  be  admitted  into  the  Elec- 
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toral  College.     Perhaps — how  old  is  the 
present  King,  M.  d'Aubessou  ?" 

"  lie  is  far  from  being  a  young  raan, 
sire ;  in  fact,  he  is  now  seventy  years  of 
age.  Frederick  William  was  born  in 
1734;  and  in  1780  he  married  the  Prin- 
cess Caroline  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbiittel, 
who  died  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  Sep- 
tember, 1788." 

"  Ay,"  said  Xapoleon,  suddenly  paus- 
ing in  his  walk  and  confronting  the  speak- 
er ;  "  Frederick  William,  King  of  Wur- 
temberg,  is  a  widower," 

Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than 
these  words  ;  but  there  was  something  so 
peculiar  in  the  tone  in  which  they  were 
uttered,  that  for  a  moment  no  one  spoke ; 
at  length,  however,  Josephine,  whose 
curiosity  was  aroused  by  the  mysterious 
manner  of  her  husband,  roused  herself 
from  her  recumbent  position  on  the  sofji, 
where  she  had  been  reclining  in  all  the 
graceful  indolence  of  her  creole  nature, 
and  asked  in  her  low,  sweet  voice : 

"  What  have  you  to  tell  us,  Bona- 
parte ?" 

The  Emperor  smiled,  took  another  long 
pinch  of  snuff,  and  then,  resuming  his 
former  position,  with  his  back  to  the  fire- 
place, and  his  eyes  rixed  on  the  beautiful 
questioner,  he  said  emphatically: 

"  Listen.  On  the  fourth  of  October, 
1788,  and  at  precisely  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  a  man  made  his  appearance  at 
the  residence  of  M.  Diedrich,  the  prin- 
ci[)al  magistrate  of  the  city  of  Strasbourg. 
The  servant  who  announced  him  was  as 
pale  as  a  corpse,  and  trembled  in  every 
limb.  '  What  is  the  matter  with  you, 
Franck  ?'  asked  his  master. 

"  '  Sir,'  stammered  the  valet. 

"  '  Answer  me  instantly  !' 

"  '  Sir,  it  is  the  public  executioner.' 

" '  Desire  him  to  come  in,  and  then 
leave  us,'  was  the  calm  reply. 

"  The  headsman  of  Strasbourg,"  pur- 
sued Napoleon,  "  was,  despite  his  horri- 
ble profession,  a  man  of  exemplary  cha- 
racter ;  mild  in  temper,  of  good  morals, 
pious,  and  charitable.  lie  was,  moreover, 
a  clever  surgeon,  and  very  expert  in 
reducing  fractures  and  setting  broken 
limbs ;  services  which  he  never  refused  to 
render  to  those  who  applied  to  him  for 
assistance ;  a  circumstance  which,  as  you 
will  readily  understand,  had  acquired  for 
him  a  species  of  popularity  among  the 
lower  classes,  who  pitied  without  despis- 
ing liim;  and,  by  a  singular  anomaly, 


respected  him  even  while  bis  presence 
never  failed  to  inspire  a  terror  which  they 
could  not  overcome." 

Josephine  shuddered,  and  drew  her 
shawl  more  closely  about  her.  She  was, 
as  is  well  known,  exceedingly  super- 
stitious ;  and  her  attention  was  thoroaghly 
aroused. 

"  Whei?  Franck  had  closed  the  door 
behind  him,"  continued  Napoleon,  *'  this 
man  moved  a  pace  or  two  forward  ;  and 
then,  as  was  customary,  knelt  down.  The 
expression  of  his  face  was  serious,  but 
calm  and  decided. 

" '  What  want  you  with  rae,  my  mas- 
ter ?'  inquired  M.  Diedrich. 

"  '  I  obey  the  promptings  of  my  con- 
science, inonseigneur^^  was  the  reply; 
'  I  seek  to  fulfill  a  duty.  Condescend, 
therefore,  I  entreat  of  you,  to  receive  my 
declaration,  and  to  take  it  down  in  writing. 
The  circumstance  which  I  am  about  to 
reveal  is  important ;  do  not  then  omit  a 
detail,  for  I  feel  that  it  is  only  by  a  com- 
plete and  clear  understanding  of  the  facts 
that  my  agency  in  the  unhappy  event  can 
be  justified.' 

"  This  preface  naturally  excited  the  cu- 
riosity of  the  magistrate;  who,  having 
seated  himself  at  his  desk,  desired  the 
executioner  to  tell  his  tale. 

" '  About  a  week  since,'  commenced 
the  man,  still  kneeling,  ^  that  is,  motiseig* 
neur^  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-seventh  September  last,  I  was  in 
bed  in  the  lone  house  given  to  mo  by  the 
city,  when  I  heard  a  loud  knocking  at  the 
outer  door.  My  old  housekeeper,  who 
had  been  awakened  by  the  noise,  had 
already  gone  to  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  the  disturbance,  and  had  ultimately 
opened  it,  believing  that  my  services  were 
required,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  by 
some  one  wJio  was  suffering  from  an  acci- 
dent; while,  acting  under  the  same  im- 
pression, I  hastened  to  put  on  my  clothes. 
Soon,  however,  I  became  awai'e  that  the 
poor  helpless  old  woman  was  struggling 
with  some  persons  who  were  threatening 
to  shoot  her.  "Kill  me  if  you  wilJ^" 
I  heard  her  say ;  "  but  do  not  harm  my 
master."  "  We  shall  do  him  no  injury,'* 
was  the  reply,  "we  mean  him  none.  CNi 
the  contrary,  he  will  be  paid  if  he  consents 
to  do  what  we  require  ;  but  if  he  values  his 
life  he  must  do  so,  or  take  the  consequences 
upon  himself."  By  this  time,  monseigneur^ 
I  was  dressed  ;  and  I  was  about  to  go  down 
stall's  to  ascertain  what  was  required  of 
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me,  when  two  men  in  masks  rashed  into 
mj  room,  which  chanced  at  that  moment 
to  be  flooded  with   moonlight.      In  an 
instant  I  procured  a  lamp,  and  demanded 
to  know  their  business ;  nor  do  I  seek  to 
deny  that  I  was  considerably  agitated 
when  I  saw  a  brace  of  pistols  pointed  at 
my  head  and  breast,  as  I  began  to  appre- 
hend  that  I  was  about  to  become   the 
victim  of  their  violence.     From  the  iso- 
lated situation  of  my  dwelling  I  was  aware 
that  I  could  hope  for  no  help  from  with- 
out— and   even   had  it  been  otherwise,' 
he  added  mournfully,  'who  would  have 
risked  his  life,  or  even  his  reputation,  to 
rescue    the    city-headsman?     As  a  last 
resource,  therefore,  I  entreated  my  mys- 
terious visitors  to  spare  my  life  ;  alleging, 
and  with  truth,  that  I  had  never  injured  a 
human  being  save  in  the  fulfillment  of  ray 
onerous  office.     "  Your  life  is  in  no  dan- 
ger," was  the  assurance  which  I  received 
m  reply  to  my  supplication,  "  on  condi- 
tion that  you  implicitly  obey  our  orders ; 
but,   should   you  hesitate,   even   for  an 
instant,  you  will  not  see  another  dawn. 
Select  the  best  and  sharpest  of  your  wea- 
pons ;  allow  us  quietly  to  blindfold  you ; 
remain   silent,   and  follow   us."     As  the 
pistols  Ave  re  still  pointed  towards  me,  re- 
sistance was  useless ;  and  I  was  compelled 
to  submit.     When  a  thick  handkerchief 
had   been   carefully  and  skillfully  bound 
over  ray  eyes,  I  was  lifted  into  a  carriage, 
and  seated  between  the  two  strangers; 
who  had  no  sooner  warned  my  terrified 
housekeeper  that  should  she  mention  to 
any  one,  be  it  whom  it  might,  the  event 
which  had  just  taken  place,  my  life  would 
be  the  forfeit  of  her  indiscretion,  than  the 
horses   were   urged  into  a  gallop ;  and, 
powerless  as  a  child,  I  could  only  offer  up 
a  silent  prayer  for  protection  and  support. 
I  could  not  form  the  faintest  idea  of  the 
direction  in  which  we  were  traveling ;  I^ 
could   only   calculate  that    the   journey 
occupied  eighteen  or  twenty  hours.    At 
its  close  I  was  lifted  out  of  the  carriage 
with  the  same  precaution  as  I  had  been 
placed  in  it ;  and  then,  each  of  my  com- 
pinions  grasping  one  of  my  arms,  I  was 
hurried  forward.      After  walking  on  a 
level   surface  for  several  minutes,  we  a^ 
cended  a  flight  of  stairs,  which,  from  the 
echoing  of  footsteps,  I  am  convinced  must 
have  been  both   wide   and  lofty ;    and, 
finally,  we  reached  a  spacious  saloon  where 
the  bandage  was  removed  from  my  eyes. 
It  was  still  daylight,  but  the  sun  was 


about  to  set,  which  satisfied  me  that  my 
calculation  of  time  had  been  a  correct  one. 
An  abundant  and  luxurious  meal  was 
placed  before  me,  but  I  remarked  the 
alraost  total  absence  of  wine  from  the 
table,  as  my  long  and  rapid  journey,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  handkerchief  across 
my  forehead,  had  produced  upon  me  an 
almost  agonizing  thirst. 

When  the  darkness  closed  in,  I  was 
desired  to  arm  myself  with  the  weapon 
which  I  had  previously  been  directed  to 
select,  and  to  hold  myself  ready  to  de- 
capitate the  person  whom  I  had  been  con- 
veyed thither  to  execute ;  but,  even  un- 
happily accustomed  as  I  had  been  for 
yeai*s  to  fulfill  my  dreary  duties  under  the 
sanction  of  the  law ;  and,  aware  as  I  could 
not  fail  to  be  from  the  first,  of  the  purpose 
for  which  my  presence  was  required,  now 
that  the  moment  of  tnal  had  actually 
arrived,  my  whole  soul  revolted  at  what  I 
at  once  felt  to  be  a  murder ;  and,  con- 
sequently, with  as  much  energy  as  I  could 
command,  I  refused  to  obey.  "Decide 
promptly,"  said  a  voice,  which  I  then 
neard  for  the  first  time  ;  and  there  was  a 
cruel  calmness  in  its  every  accent  which 
chilled  my  very  blood.  "  Your  refusal 
will  not  save  the  culprit,  and  you  will 
instantly  share  her  fate." 

"  '  It  was  then  a  woman  whom  I  was 
about  to  launch  into  eternity  !  O  mon- 
aiegjieur!  you  would  have  pitied  even  me 
at  that  moment — a  woman  who,  for  aught 
I  could  tell,  might  be  guiltless  of  all  crime, 
and  the  mere  victim  of  another's  hate. 
Vainly,  however,  did  I  protest  and  en- 
treat ;  I  was  compelled  to  yield  to  a  force 
which  I  was  unable  to  resist — the  sin  was 
heavy  on  my  soul,  but  I  had  no  alterna- 
tive. My  sword  was  placed  in  my  hand  ; 
a  black  vail  was  thrown  over  my  head  ; 
and  I  was  forced  onward  through  several 
apartments,  evidently  of  great  size.  At 
length  my  guide  stopped  in  an  immense 
hall ;  the  vail  was  removed,  and  I  saw 
before  me,  in  the  center  of  the  vast  and 
chilling  space,  a  scaffold  about  three  feet 
in  hight,  upon  which  rested  a  block 
covered  with  black  velvet,  while  a  thick 
layer  of  red  saw-dust  was  strewn  on  the 
uncarpeted  floor.  I  trembled  in  every 
limb.  Never  throughout  ray  whole  career 
had  I  been  so  utterly  unmanned.  Whose 
life  was  I  about  to  take  ?  What  fearful 
and  irremediable  crime  was  I  about  to 
commit?  I  had  but  little  time  to  ask 
myself  these  questions,  for  a  few  seconds 
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only  had  elapsed  since  mj  own  entrance 
into  that  fatal  hall  when  the  victim  was 
borne  towards  the  scaffold  in  the  arms  of 
several  men.  It  was  a  woman  of  unusual 
hight,  and  of  the  most  dazzling  fairness ; 
her  luxuriant  hair,  of  pale  auburn,  was 
confined  by  a  scarf  of  black  crape ;  she 
was  uncovered  to  the  waist,  and  the  rest 
of  her  body  was  thrust  into  a  black  velvet 
sack  which  was  tied  under  her  feet,  thus 
leaving  only  her  bust  exposed.  Her 
hands  were  boimd  together  with  a  cord  of 
purple  silk,  and  she  was  closely  masked. 
Tlie  wretclied  woman  uttered  no  shriek, 
no  supplication,  which  added  to  the  horror 
of  the  spectacle ;  this  mute  despair,  as  I 
then  considered  it,  being  strange,  and 
unnatural  ;  but  she  had  scarcely  been 
lifled  on  to  the  scaffold,  when  I  discovered 
that  she  was  closely  gagged  I  The  men 
who  held  her,  eight  or  ten  in  number,  had 
no  sooner  laid  her  down  upon  the  scaffold 
than  they  withdrew  a  few  paces — their 
wretched  victim  bent  her  head  unresist- 
ingly upon  the  block — and  in  another 
instant  all  was  over. 

"  '  Pity  me,  monseigneur^  for  assuredly 
a  grievous  crime  was  consummated  by  my 
hand ;  and  ere  long  I  look  to  learn  that 
the  courts  of  Europe  will  be  thrown  into 


mournmg.' 


"  '  What  ensued  ?'  demanded  M.  Died- 
rich. 

"  *  My  frightftil  office  done,*  pursued 
the  headsman  ;  *  I  was  not  even  allowed 
time  to  wipe  the  blood  from  my  sword ; 
another  performed  that  duty  for  me  ; 
while  I  was  hastily  conducted  back  to  the 
saloon  where  food  had  been  provided  for 
me ;  and  where  I  now  found  the  table 
crowded  with  the  rarest  wines.  I  seated 
myself  for  an  instant  in  order  to  regain 
composure,  but  I  was  too  sick  at  heart  to 
avail  myself  of  the  proffered  refreshments ; 
and  in  a  short  time  my  masked  com- 
panions and  myself  were  once  more  in  the 
carriage.  We  traveled  on  without  halting, 
save  to  change  horses  at  the  several  stages 
whore  relays  had  evidently  been  awaiting 
us,  and  where  we  were  never  detained 
beyond  a  few  minutes,  throughout  that 
night  and  part  of  the  following  day  ;  and 
in  about  twenty  hours,  as  before,  we 
stopped  in  front  of  my  own  house,  where 
I  was  assisted  to  alight,  and  a  canvas  bag 
containing  two  hundred  louis  was  placed 
in  my  hands.  I  have  brought  them  with 
me,  monseifffieur^  that  you  may  make 
whatever  use  of  them  you  think  best.    I 


was  then  warned  never  to  reveal  any  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  the  event  in 
which  I  had  been  so  unwillingly  and 
fatally  an  actor,  on  peril  of  my  life ;  and 
assured  that  if  I  obeyed  this  injunction, 
my  silence  should  be  richly  compensated ; 
"  while  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  seek  to 
penetrate  a  mystery  in  which  you  can  not 
have  an  interest,  and  to  which  you  can 
never  obtain  a  clue,"  added  one  of  mv 
companions,  "  the  very  attempt  will 
prove  your  own  destruction,  as  well  as 
that  of  those  to  whom  you  have  been  rash 
enough  to  confide  your  secret."  With 
this  assurance  the  strangers  drove  off, 
leaving  me  standing  in  the  road.  I  wmted 
a  short  time,  listening  to  the  sound  of  the 
receding  wheels ;  and  then,  as  it  died 
away  in  the  distance,  I  withdrew  the 
handkerchief,  and  joyfully  crossed  the 
threshold  of  my  own  home." 

" '  I  have  now  told  you  all,  monaeiffneur. 
You  know  every  detail  of  the  mysteriona 
and  tragical  history  with  which  my  con- 
science was  so  overburthened  that  I  could 
no  longer  sustain  its  weight  alone.  If  I 
have  offended  against  the  law,  I  most 
submit  to  pay  the  penalty  of  my  crime ; 
but,  should  you  feel  that  I  only  yielded 
to  an  insurmountable  necessity,  suffer  me 
to  hope  that  I  may  not  forfeit  the  protec- 
tion and  fiivor  which  I  have  for  so  many 
years  struggled  to  merit  by  counter- 
balancing the  hateful  duties  or  my  ofllce, 
by  deeds  of  charity  towards  my  fellow- 
creatures.'  " 

"  And  what  said  M.  Diedrich  ?*•  gasped 
out  Josephine,  upon  whom  the  dramatic 
effect  given  to  the  naiTative  by  the  man- 
ner of  the  Emperor  had  produced  so 
strong  an  impression  that  she  could  not 
conceal  her  emotions.  "  Surely  he  conld 
not  condemn  the  unhappy  man  ?" 

"  31.  Diedrich,"  replied  Napoleon,  **  had 
listened  M'ith  an  interest  equal  to  your 
own  to  the  revelations  of  the  headsman ; 
but  when  the  lattoi  drew  the  money  from 
his  bosom  and  held  it  towards  him,  be 
became  alarmed.  It  had  at  once  been 
evident  to  him  that  the  suspicion  of  the 
man  was  a  correct  one;  and  that  the 
individual  who  had  been  put  to  death  was 
no  common  victim.  Instigated,  there* 
fore,  by  this  conviction,  and  by  no  means 
indifferent  to  the  threat  that  any  recipient 
of  the  formidable  secret  would  share  the 
fate  of  him  who  revealed  it,  he  refused  to 
risk  the  responsibility  of  accepting  such  a 
charge;  and  desired  that  not  only  the 
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money  should  be  retained  by  its  present 
owner,  bat  also  that  he  should  not  divulge 
to  any  one  the  fact  of  his  having  men- 
tioned its  existence  to  himself 

**  ^  Be  it  as  you  will,  monseigneiir^'^  said 
his  visitor  ;  ^  I  shall,  in  that  case,  expend 
it  in  masses  for  the  victim  who  fell  by  my 
hand,  and  in  alms  to  the  poor.  It  is  only 
by  doing  so  that  I  can  regain  peace  of 
mind  and  conscience.'  He  then  signed 
the  deposition  that  he  had  made,  and 
withdrew. 

"  M.  Diedrich  was  no  sooner  alone  than 
he  placed  this  extraordinary  document 
under  cover,  and  dispatched  it  by  a  cou- 
rier to  the  Baron  de  Breteuil,  who  was  at 
that  period  Prime  Minister.  A  fortnight 
elapsed  ere  he  received  any  reply ;  but  at 
the  end  of  that  time  a  packet  was  de- 
livered to  him  by  the  Governor  of  Stras- 
bourg, which  contained  these  words : 
*  Sir,  I  have  submitted  to  His  Majesty  the 
communication  which  you  addressed  to 
me,  and  I  have  been  honored  by  the 
command  of  the  King,  to  express  his 
desire  that  the  person  in  question  shall 
retain  the  amount  which  was  bestowed  on 
him ;  and  to  inform  you  that  he  will 
receive  a  second  sum  of  the  same  value, 
provided  he  maintain  perfect  silence  on  all 
that  has  occurred.'  *' 

**  But " — commenced  the  Empress. 

Napoleon  smiled. 

"  Well  ?"  he  said,  interrogatively. 

"  But " — repeated  Josephine ;  "  we  are 
not  surely  to  mfer  that  the  King " 

**  Madame,"  interposed  Napoleon,  im- 
pressively, "  I  am  about  to  conclude  my 
tale,  and  perhaps  to  give  you  the  key  to 
it.  Such  events  as  that  which  I  have 
just  related  are  more  common  in  the 
historv  of  courts  than  the  uninitiated 
would  apprehend  ;  and,  unfortunately,  the 
i^ict  is  never  known  until  the  evil  is  beyond 
remedv." 

"  Good  heavens,  Bonaparte !  Why  do 
you  tell  us  such  horrid  stories,  and  compel 
us  to  believe  them  ?"  exclaimed  the  agi- 
tated Josephine.  "  Are  you  endeavoring 
to  frighten  us  to  death  ?" 

"  Are  you  frightened,  Pauline  ?"  asked 
the  Emperor,  turning  towards  the  fairest 
and  frailest  of  his  sistere,  the  Princess 
Borghese ;  "  I  am,  as  you  hear,  relating 
the  history — or  rather  the  ultimate  fate — 
of  a  beautiful,  a  very  beautiful  woman." 

"Why  do  you  appeal  to  me.  Napo- 
leon ?"  was  the  rejomder.  "  Your  vanity 
as  a  conteur  is  really  insatiable.     You 


have  beheaded  your  heroine,  so  there  is 
an  end  of  the  affair ;  for  no  one  can  tnke 
the  slightest  interest  in  a  parcel  of 
barbarians  who  could  murder  a  beautifVil 
woman  in  cold  blood." 

"  Nevertheless,  and  with  due  deference 
to  your  opinion,  I  will  finish  my  story," 
said  the  Emperor  with  one  of  his  most  sar- 
castic smiles.  " The  Duke  of  Wurtemberg 
married  a  second  wife  nine  years  after  the 
death  of  his  first,  and  during  my  campaign 
in  Italy.  The  successor  of  Caroline  of 
Brunswick- Wolfenbuttel,  was  Charlotte 
Augusta  Matilda,  Princess  Royal  of  Eng- 
land, and  daughter  of  George  II.  He  was 
at  that  period  only  Prince  Royal,  but 
succeeded  his  father  on  the  nineteenth  of 
December,  1797. 

"Wurtemberg  had  hither  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  Germanic  Empire 
against  France.  The  new  sovereign  was, 
however,  no  sooner  in  possession  of  the 
throne  than  he  hastened  to  conclude  a 
peace ;  and  opened  a  correspondence  for 
that  purpose  with  me,  which  was  carried 
on  until  my  departure  for  Egypt.  I  am 
not  about  to  digress  into  politics,  so  do 
not  look  alarmed,  Josephine — Je  rev  lens 
a  mes  moutons, 

"The  first  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Wur- 
temberg had  been  both  beautiful  and 
intellectual,  but  she  was,  nevertheless,  not 
perfect ;  and  whispers  soon  became  rife 
at  court  that  she  had  looked  with  marked 
favor  upon  a  certain  handsome  yoimg 
page;  who,  presuming  upon  her  protec- 
tion, took  the  libeity  of  attempting  to 
leave  the  country  without  the  sanction  of 
his  sovereign.  The  motive  of  his  thus 
seeking  to  absent  himself  at  a  time  when 
his  vanity  and  bis  ambition  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  alike  gratified,  was 
never  known ;  though  it  was  afterwards 
surmised  that  his  courage  did  not  alto- 
gether equal  his  personal  advantages ;  and 
he  was  apprehensive  of  the  results  of  an 
affair  so  delicate  and  dangerous  as  that  in 
which  he  found  himself  involved.  Bo 
this  as  it  might,  thus  much  at  least  is 
certain,  that  he  had  already  reached  the 
frontier,  and  had  nearly  completed  his 
supper,  when  a  peach  was  placed  before 
him  on  a  plate  of  curious  old  china,  be- 
neath which  he  found  a  small  scroll  of 
paper,  whereon  were  written  the  words : 
'  Return,  or  tremble  !' 

"He  returned. 

"Scarcely,  however,  had  he  regained 
the  capitol,  when  he  saw  upon  hb  dress- 
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in^  tabic  a  magnificent  vase  of  cut  and  [ 
colored  glass;  and  while   in   the   act  of! 
exaining  this  new  bauble,  and  wondering  \ 
whence   it   could   ha\'e   come,   a   second 
scroll,  similar  to  the  first,  dropped  at  his 
feet,  which  Ijcing  unrolled,  he  found  to 
contain  a  new  warning.     On  this  occasion 
it  bore  the  injunction,  'Depart,  or  trem- 
ble !' 

"  Vacillating  between  these  two  opposite 
commands,  the  vounjj  man  resoh'cd  to  ex- 
plain  the  mysterious  circumstance  to  his 
royal  mistress;  to  explain  to  her  the  peril  in 
which  he  stood,  and  to  solicit  her  advice. 
Its  nature  may  be  surmised  by  the  fact 
that  the  youth  made  no  further  attempt 
to  leave  the  court. 

"  Rumor  asserts  that,  about  this  time, 
a  priiice — we  will  not  guess  at  his  identity 
— [)aid  a  visit  to  the  father  of  the  auda- 
cious page,  and  laid  before  him  sundry  let- 
ters, papers,  and  love-tokens,  tending  to 
implicate  the  wife  of  the  one,  and  the  son 
of  the  other ;  and  that  when  the  misera- 
ble parent  had  read  them  from  end  to  end, 
his  visitor  said  sternly :  '  Pronounce  the 
sentence  of  the  cul])nt.'  The  lips  of  the 
wretched  father  quivered  spasmodically, 
but  he  could  not  articulate  a  syllable  ;  and 
meanwhile,  the  clear  cold  eye  of  the 
outraged  husband  remained  fixed  upon 
bini. 

"  They  was  standing  beside  the  wide 
hearth,  upon  which  blazed  a  huge  fire  of 
pine-wooa  ;  and  at  length  the  modern 
Hrutus  grasped  with  trembling  fingers  one 
of  the  hand-irons  which  chanced  to  be 
within  his  reach,  and  traced  in  the  ashes 
several  letters.  The  word  thus  written 
commenced  with  a  1),  and  was  terminated 
by  an  h.  The  sentence  was  tacitly  pro- 
nounced. The  Prince  bent  for  a  few  se- 
conds over  the  ill-formed  characters — for 
the  muscles  of  the  writer  had  proved  less 
firm  than  liis  purpose — and  then,  with  a 
cohl  bend  of  the  head,  he  strode  from  the 
room  and  left  the  house, 

"  A  council  was  convened,  at  which 
were  assembled  all  the  principal  person- 
ages of  the  state,  and  several  relatives  of 
the  Princess.  The  condemnatory  docu- 
ments were  produce<l  and  read ;  and  as 
they  were  conclusive  of  the  guilt  of  both 
parties,  each  individual  jiresont  was  in- 
vited lo  pronounce  sentence  upon  the 
accused.  The  fii'st  who  replied  to  the 
appeal  declared  for  tlivorce ;  but  a  near 
kinsman  of  the  erring  wife  vehemently 
opposed  what  he  atfirmed  to  bo  au  ill- 


judged  and  dangerous  act  of  lenity.  *  Her 
death  alone,'  he  exclaimed,  ^  can  save 
the  honor  of  the  Prince.  There  is  no 
other  alternative.'  Ills  opinion  was 
adopted  ;  and  the  council  had  no  sooner 
broken  up  than  the  same  individual  who 
had  endeavored  to  save  the  life  of  the 
guilty  woman,  hastened  to  apprise  her  of 
the  fate  with  which  she  was  menaced,  and 
to  entreat  that  she  would  save  herself  by 
fiight ;  ofiering  at  the  same  time  to  assist 
her  evasion  that  very  night,  if  she  would 
solemnly  pledge  hei'self  never  again  to  see 
the  r;ush  young  man  by  whose  imprudence 
she  had  been  compromised,  and  to  remain 
during  the  remainder  of  her  life  a  self^ 
constituted  prisoner  in  a  castle  in  Scot- 
land, where  he  could  insure  her  a  refuge. 

"  Ad  she  rejected  both  these  conditions 
with  haughty  displeasure,  the  interview 
was  abruptly  tenninated  by  her  chivalrous 
visitor ;  who,  altliough,  he  had  been  will- 
ing to  risk  his  own  life  in  order  to  save 
that  of  his  fair  but  frail  mistress,  could  not 
contemplate  without  disgust  her  steady 
perseverance  in  vice,  even  under  circum- 
stances so  threatening  as  those  by  which 
she  w:is  surrounded.  'Pardon  me,  ma- 
dame,'  he  said  coldly,  as  he  prepared  to 
leave  the  room ;  '  1  intruded  myself  in  the 
hope  of  rendering  service  to  a  repentant 
woman ;  but  I  have  no  help  to  offer  to 
one  who  glories  in  her  sin.'  Unhappily 
for  herself,  she  did  not  recall  him. 

''The  room  occupied  by  the  page  was 
situated  on  the  higher  story  of  the  palace^ 
at  the  termination  of  a  long  gallery,  which 
was  repeated  on  every  floor  to  the  foun- 
dation of  the  building.  It  was  necessary 
that  he  should  traverse  this  gallery  in 
order  to  gain  a  back-staircase  by  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  reach  the  private 
apartments  of  the  Princess ;  and  nis  de- 
struction was  consequently  easy.  On  each 
floor,  and  precisely  on  the  same  spot,  four 
boards  were  removed,  thus  forming  a 
wide  opening,  which  terminated  only 
above  the  chamber  of  his  royal  mistress. 
The  upper  gallery,  into  which  his  own 
room  opened,  was  never  lighted ;  an  ar- 
rangement which  had  hitherto  been  sub- 
ject of  congratulation  to  both  parties,  as  it 
rendered  his  movements  less  likely  to  ex- 
cite observation  ;  and  one  upon  which 
they  had  frequently  congratulated  them- 
selves. He  had,  therefore,  been  long 
accustomed  to  grope  his  way  in  the 
darkness  ;  and — thus  much  premised — 
you  may  readily   anticipate  the  sequel 
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Tbe  wretched  page,  unsuspicious  of  the 
fate  which  impended  over  him,  and  so 
familiar  with  his  path  that  he  needed  no 
lamp  to  guide  his  footsteps,  sprang  across 
the  threshold  of  his  chamber  without  one 
misgiving  as  the  last  sounds  of  life  died 
away  in  the  corridors  of  the  palace,  and 
the  deep  silence  of  midnight  settled  over 
its  dim  halls  and  passages — three  bounds, 
and  his  foot  met  no  resistance — down, 
down,  headlong,  from  floor  to  floor,  fell 
the  bold  and  ambitious  boy  who  had  dared 
to  raise  his  eyes  to  the  wife  of  his  sove- 
reign— down,  down,  until  he  met  with 
one  slight  obstacle  in  his  descent,  so  slight 
that  it  failed  beneath  his  weight,  and  only 
served  to  render  his  suflering  more  acute. 
The  planks  which  formed  the  ceiling  of 
the  princess's  apartment  had  not  been 
removed,  lest  tne  circumstance  might 
attract  her  notice  and  thus  excite  her 
suspicions,  but  they  were  so  skillfully  sawn 
through,  that  they  hung  merely  by  a  few 
fibres ;  and  he  had  therefore  no  sooner 
struck  upon  them  than  they  yielded  be 
neath  the  sudden  pressure  ;  and  the 
blooming  page,  with  his  blue  eyes,  his 
cloud  of  sunny  hair,  his  ruby  lips,  and  his 
graceful  limbs,  fell  a  shapeless  and  ensan- 
guined mass  at  the  feet  of  the  royal  lady 
who  was  awaiting  him." 

A  cry  of  horror  burst  from  all  the 
auditors  of  the  Emperor;  and  his  self- 
gratulation  at  the  effect  which  h'ls  narra- 
tive had  produced  was  visible. 

Not  a  voice  was  raised  to  urge  him  to 
proceed  with  his  tale,  but  each  of  the 
party  looked  earnestly  towards  him.  Na- 
poleon perfectly  understood  the  silent  and 
agitated  appeal.  He  slowly  buried  his 
finger  and  thumb  in  his  snuff-box,  inhaled 
"  the  fragrant  weed"  with  epicurean  de- 
liberation, and  then,  resuming  his  habitual 
attitude,  he  pursued  his  narration. 

"  The  scene  must  have  been  a  frightful 
one  when  Mary  Stuart  vainly  sought  to 
screen  Rizzio  from  the  daggers  of  his 
assassins,  and  saw  the  skirts  of  her  robe 
dabbled  in  his  blood  ;  but  that  was  mere 
melodrama  to  the  spectacle  of  Caroline  of 
Brunswick- Wolfenbuttel  gazing  down 
upon  the  mummified  mass  of  what  had  so 
lately  been  the  peerless  pei*son  of  her 
lover.  No  doubt  that  her  fii'st  impulse 
must  have  been  to  fling  herself  upon  his 
body  ;  to  clasp  him,  crushed  and  disfigured 
as  he  was,  to  the  heart  which  had  en- 
shrined him  as  its  idol ;  but  even  passion 
is  not  omnipotent,  for  we  are  all  more  or 


less  human  and  self  centered.  Well  is  it 
for  us  that  we  are  so  perpetually  satisfied 
with  the  surface  of  things ;  that  we  do  not 
seek  to  look  deeper ;  let  us  retain  our 
illusions  whilst  we  can. 

*'  In  this  case  the  illusion  lasted  no  lon- 
ger ;  what  Caroline  had  loved  was  the 
brilliant  beauty  and  the  faultless  propor- 
tions of  the  unhappy  boy  whom  she  had 
lured  to  his  destruction — and  what  re- 
mained of  these?  A  shapeless  and  gory 
heap,  at  which  her  woman  courage  shrank 
appalled.  That  thus  it  must  have  been 
is  certain  ;  for  the  gorgeous  apartment 
whose  echoes  had  long  been  awakened 
only  by  murmured  words  of  tenderness 
and  bighs  of  passion,  now  resounded  with 
wild  shiieks,  and  burst  of  unearthly  laugh- 
ter ;  while  her  women,  attracted  by  the 
cries  of  their  mistress,  rushed  to  her  as- 
sistance, ignorant  of  the  catastrophe  which 
awaited  them. 

"  The  Princess  was  borne  to  her  bed 
insensible.  The  screams  of  her  attendants 
aroused  the  other  inmates  of  the  palace, 
and  the  greatest  consternation  prevailed. 
The  accident  appeared  so  inexplicable 
that  even  horror  was  partially  swallowed 
up  in  astonishment ;  although  there  were 
a  few  among  the  spectators  who  looked 
gloomily  upon  each  other,  like  men  dis- 
posed to  seek  a  deeper  and  darker  solu- 
tion of  the  mystery  than  they  cared  to 
acknowledge.  There  was,  however,  one 
individual  of  more  nerve  and  presence  of 
mind  than  those  about  him,  who  under- 
took to  explain  the  cause  of  the  frightful 
tragedy  by  asserting  Uiat,  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  dry  rot  had  destroyed  the 
timbers  of  the  palace  ;  and,  in  accordance 
with  this  opinion,  all  the  galleries  on  that 
side  of  the  building  were  closed,  on  the 
pretext  that  they  were  too  dangerous  for 
use  until  the  flooring  had  been  relaid. 

"  The  public  were  satisfied  with  this 
explanation — let  us  not  quarrel  with  their 
credulity. 

"  The  Princess  was  no  sooner  restored 
to  conscience  than  she  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated the  peril  of  her  position.  She 
regretted,  beyond  all  doubt,  her  refusal  of 
an  asylum  in  Scotland  which  had  been 
offered  her.  She  was  alone  with  her 
guilt  and  her  terrors  ;  friendless  ;  and,  as 
she  was  loo  well  aware,  not  only  suspected, 
but  condemned.  She  felt  that  the  fate  of 
the  page  foreshadowed  her  own ;  and 
that  she  had  no  resource  feave  in  flight. 
But  whither  ?-— What  mattered  it  ?    The 
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world  was  wide ;  and  turn  on  which  side 
she  might,  she  must  be  equally  a  wanderer 
aud  a  stranger.  The  duchy  of  which  she 
had  been  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments, 
was  a  mere  speck  on  the  map  of  Europe. 
She  must  escape !  Onco  beyond  the  fron- 
tier and  she  would  be  safe.  But  to  whom 
could  she  apply  for  help  ?  Whom  dare 
she  trust  ?  Doubts  like  these  are  one  of 
the  most  bitter  curses  of  greatness.  The 
very  *  divinity  which  doth  hedge  a  king,' 
as  the  English  poet  expresses  it,  flings 
back  the  warmer  and  kindlier  feelings  of 
our  fellow-men.  Crowned  heads  and  sove 
reign  princes  may  boast  of  devoted  fol- 
lowers and  faithful  servants,  but  it  is  rare, 
indeed,  that  they  can  secure  a  friend. 

"  Precisely  in  this  position  was  Caroline 
of  Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel  at  this  critical 
moment  of  her  life.  To  whom  could  she 
apply  for  help  ?  In  whom  dare  she  con- 
fide? These  were  questions  which  she 
asked  herself  until  her  heiirt  heaved  almost 
to  bursting,  and  her  brain  reeled  ;  but  the 
minutes  were  growing  into  hours,  and 
something  must  be  done.  After  mature 
reflection  she  at  length  resolved  to  confide 
in  her  first  waiting-woman,  to  whom  she 
had  been  an  indulgent  and  munificent 
mistress ;  Gemonde  was  bound  to  her  by 
a  thousand  obligations ;  alike  in  sorrow 
and  in  joy  she  had  shown  her  a  ready 
sympathy ;  sne  had  never  wounded  her 
feelings  by  a  harsh  word  or  a  disdainful 
gesture;  aud  the  more  she  dwelt  on  this 
ideji,  the  more  she  assured  herself  that  on 
this  woman  depended  her  safety.  From 
her  she  could  not  apprehend  lukewarm- 
ness,  and  scx)rned  to  dream  of  treachery. 
"  Amply,  as  it  appeared,  was  her  trust 
rewarded  ;  the  favorite  attendant,  throw- 
ing herself  at  the  feet  of  her  august 
mistress,  thanked  her  with  tears  and  sobs 
for  so  marked  and  honorable  a  proof  ot 
her  confidence;  and  one  which,  as  she 
declared,  was  rendered  doubly  valuable 
from  the  circumstance  <»f  her  having  a 
brother  whose  best  ambition  it  would  be 
to  serve  so  illustrious  a  lady ;  aud  who, 
being  attached  to  the  city,  and  in  constant 
correspondence  with  its  numerous  agents, 
could  easily  secure  her  escape. 

"  The  j)rincess  had  no  sooner  received 
this  assurance,  than  she  decided  on  leaving 
the  palace  at  an  hour  past  midnight,  by  a 
subterraneous  passage  with  which  her  at- 
tendant was  familiar  ;  and  which,  travers- 
ing alike  the  ancient  vaults  and  the 
modern  cellars,  terminated  beneath  the 


foundation  of  a  house  outside  the  cit^ 
walls,  where  a  carriage  was  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  facilitate  her  flight.  Confident  of 
the  practicability  of  this  scheme ;  and,  in 
consequence,  no  longer  apprehensive  of 
personal  violence,  Caroline  of  Brimswiclc- 
Wolfenbuttel,  having  secured  in  a  small 
casket  her  gold  and  diamonds,  (the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  would  enable  her  to  lire 
in  comfort,  if  not  actually  in  afllucnce,  in 
another  land,)  sat  down  with  the  chosen 
companion  of  her  projected  evasion  to 
weep  over  the  frightful  death  of  the  ill- 
fated  youth  whom  she  had  by  her  own 
fraility  consigned  to  an  early  and  dis- 
honored grave;  and  she  was  still  thus 
occupied  when  her  husband  sent  to  in- 
quire if  she  could  receive  him  in  her 
apartments. 

"  Had  she  consented  to  do  so,  who  can 
say  what  might  have  been  the  result  of  the 
interview  ?  The  page  was  dead ;  the 
Princess  was  young,  fascinating,  and  beau- 
tiful;  and  even  princes  are  moital.  The 
concession  might  at  least  have  saved  her 
life  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  would  have 
done  so ;  for  wherefore,  save  to  aflfbrd  ber 
a  last  chance  of  pleading  her  own  canse, 
could  the  injured  husband  be  supposed  to 
volunteer  so  bitter  a  meeting?  It  did 
not  take  place,  however ;  for,  consulting 
only  her  passion,  and  the  pride  which  she 
had  allowed  to  slumber  when  it  might 
have  shielded  her  from  disgrace,  she  re- 
fused the  interview;  and,  drawing  her 
desk  towards  her,  she  addressed  to  him 
perhaps  the  most  ill-judged  and  dangerous 
note  which  a  woman,  circumstanced  as  she 
was  at  that  moment,  ever  ventured  to 
write  to  the  husband  whom  she  had  dis- 
honored. That  note  was  communicated 
to  me,  and  I  was  so  much  impressed  by 
its  contents  that  I  can  repeat  them  to 
you.     Thus  it  ran  : 

"  '  You  have  shed  the  blood  of  an  un- 
fortunate vounfj  man,  when  I  alone  was 
guilty;  and  you  will  have  to  answer  for 
his  death  before  God,  as  you  will  also 
have  to  answer  for  mine.  Had  yon  any 
sense  of  justice,  I  might  accept  you  as  my 
judge,  but  I  know  too  well  that  you  only 
desire  to  become  my  executioner.  Wo 
had  better  not  meet,  as  I  have  only 
my  curse  to  bequeath  to  you.' 

"Convinced  that  her  safety  was  secured, 
the  Princess  dis])atched  this  letter  as  reck- 
lessly as  she  had  written  it ;  and  I  think 
you  will  all  concede  that  it  was  not 
calculated  to  appease  the  irritated  feelings 
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of  an  offended  husband,"  continued  the 
Emperor  after  a  pause ;  ^'  and  thus  the 
day  wore  on.  Twilight  deepened,  and 
the  miserable  Caroline,  her  heart  bursting 
with  grief,  and  her  nerves  shaken  by 
anxiety,  received  the  ladies  of  her  house- 
hold as  she  was  accustomed  to  do  before 
retiring  for  the  night ;  but  they  had  no 
sooner  withdrawn  than,  trembling  with 
impatience,  she  wrapped  herself  closely  in 
one  of  the  wide  and  coarse  cloaks  worn 
by  the  female  peasants  of  Germany  during 
the  winter  months,  (in  which  disguise  she 
trusted  that  she  should  be  secure  in  the 
event  of  her  encountering  any  of  the  ser- 
vants of  the  palace,)  and  drew  the  heavy 
hood  over  her  face. 

"  On  emerging  from  the  ducal  apart- 
ments, accompanied  by  her  zealous  attend- 
ant, she  descended  a  back-staircase ;  and 
then  proceeded  along  a  stone  passage, 
which  running  parallel  with  the  offices, 
received  its  onlv  light  from  the  apertures 
perforated  in  its  walls  at  certain  and 
infrequent  intervals,  that  enabled  her  to 
distinguish  the  voices  of  the  cooks  and 
bullions  who  were,  even  at  that  hour, 
preparing  for  the  repast  of  the  following 
day.  So  clearly,  indeed,  did  they  meet 
her  ear,  that  she  might  even  have  over- 
heard their  conversation  had  she  not  been 
absorbed  by  the  engrossing  nature  of  her 
own  situation. 

"This  first  passage  traversed,  several 
others  presented  themselves,  which  it  was 
necessary  either  to  cross  or  to  pursue ; 
but  the  careful  waiting-woman  had  pos- 
sessed herself  by  some  stratagem  of  a 
handful  of  keys,  of  which  she  made  rapid 
and  effective  use ;  until,  in  fitting  one  of 
them  into  the  lock  of  an  inner  door  that 
opposed  their  progress,  the  whole  of  those 
which  she  still  carried  escaped  her  grasp, 
and  were  scattered  upon  the  ground. 
Great  was  the  terror  oi  the  fugitives,  as, 
with  beating  pulses,  and  straining  eyes, 
they  listened  for  several  seconds  to  assure 
themselves  that  the  noise  of  the  fall  had 
not  excited  any  attention  in  the  offices, 
when  convinced  that  it  had  not  been 
heard,  they  passed  their  hands  ovef  the 
sanded  floor  in  every  direction  in  search 
of  their  lost  treasures — treasures  indeed 
to  them  at  that  moment — and  having  at 
length  succeeded  in  recovering  them,  they 
once  more  hurried  on.  Ere  long,  they 
had  left  the  more  modern  portion  of  the 
subterraneans  behind  them ;  and  found 
themselves  in  a  large  and  lofty  stone  hall, 


which,  as  Gemonde  informed  her  royal 
mistress,  terminated  the  original  vaults  of 
the  palace.  Vainly,  However,  did  they 
successively  apply  every  key  they  pos- 
sessed to  the  lock  of  the  low-arched  door 
which  opened  at  the  further  extremity  of 
this  vast  and  gloomy  dungeon ;  not  one 
would  open  it ;  and  they  ultimately  be- 
came satisfied  that  it  must  still  be  lying 
near  the  spot  where  the  others  had  fallen. 

"  The  Princess,  who  was  by  this  time 
overcome  with  apprehension  and  fatigue, 
declared  herself  utterly  unable  to  retrace 
her  steps ;  and  her  devoted  attendant  was 
consequently  compelled  to  entreat  that 
Her  Highness  would  sit  down  and  rest, 
while  she  returned  alone  to  renew  the 
search.  The  alternative  was  a  terrible 
one  to  the  delicate  and  carefully-nurtured 
victim  of  her  own  vices ;  but  there  waa 
no  escape.  She  must  submit,  or  prepare 
to  die  of  famine  where  she  stood  ;  unseen, 
unpitied,  and  unsh rived.  '  Go,'  she 
gasped  out  at  last ;  ^  Go ;  but  do  not 
leave  me  long,  Gemonde,  or  I  shall  be- 
come mad.'  All  was  dark,  and  so  pro- 
foundly still  about  her,  that  she  could 
hear  the  beating  of  her  own  heart  as  she 
bent  forward  to  listen  for  the  return  of 
her  guide.  A  weary  interval  succeeded  ; 
the  Princess  could  not  even  guess  at  its 
duration ;  but  to  her  it  appeared  as  though 
hours  had  elapsed  since  she  was  left  alone 
in  that  dim  and  dreary  solitude,  without 
an  arm  to  sustain,  or  a  voice  to  comfort 
her. 

"  For  a  while  the  pang  at  her  heart 
occupied  her  thoughts ;  and  she  lived  over 
again  the  last  hours  of  horror  which  she 
had  passed  in  her  princely  home — visibly, 
plainly,  she  once  more  saw  before  her  the 
dabbled  corpse  of  her  heart's  idol;  and 
she  shuddered  as  the  mangled  mass  ap- 
peared again  to  fall  at  her  feet,  and  to 
share  her  lonely  vigil.  Fortunately  for 
her  reason,  the  spectral  illusion  vanished 
after  a  time  ;  and  then  came  visions  of  the 
future,  when  exiled  alike  from  her  adopted 
country  and  dignities  which  were  her 
birthright,  she  must  be  content  to  live  in 
seclusion,  unhonored,  and  unknown. 

"Gradually,  however,  the  past  and  the 
future  alike  iailed  to  withdraw  her  atten- 
tion from  the  terrors  of  the  present.  She 
could  no  longer  deceive  herself;  hours 
must  indeed  have  elapsed  since  she  was 
abandoned  in  that  living  tomb.  Her  fail- 
ing limbs  were  becoming  unequal  to  sup- 
port her  drooping  form;  strange  noises 
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were  in  her  ears  ;  the  clamps  of  the  vault  | 
were  clinging  to  her  hair,  and  chilling  her 
blood.  Had  her  attendant  been  dis- 
covered? Would  she,  to  save  herself 
from  an  almost  certain  death,  leave  her  to 
her  horrible,  her  hopeless  fate  ?  Or  worse, 
far  worse  than  ail,  had  she  betrayed 
her  ? 

"  Maddened  by  the  thought,  the  wretch- 
ed woman  became  unconscious  alike  of 
fatigue  and  fear ;  her  only  desire  was  to 
escape  from  the  terrors  by  which  she  was 
surrounded.  She  felt  as  though  the  roof 
of  the  vault,  spacious  and  lolly  as  it  was, 
became  every  moment  more  heavy  and 
more  near,  and  that  the  walls  were  closing 
in  upon  her  on  every  side.  Human  nature 
could  passively  endure  no  more.  She 
started,  shrieked,  and  fled.  On !  on  !  she 
must  find  the  narrow  passage  by  which 
she  had  entered  the  subterranean  where 
she  had  so  long  watched  and  waited  ;  the 
doors  had  been  left  unclosed  behind  her, 
for  her  flight  had  been  too  eager  and  too 
hurried  for  what  her  attendant  had  de- 
clared to  be  an  unnecessary  precaution  at 
so  late  an  hour,  as  that  of  her  evasion. 
On  I  on !  that  passage  must  be  found — 
But  how  ?  There  was  only  one  hope  of 
success ;  and  her  small  ungloved  hand 
was  passed  along  the  rough  and  humid 
surface  of  the  masonry  as  she  followed  up 
the  boundary-wall  of  the  vault;  while 
from  time  to  time  she  stumbled  against  a 
loose  stone,  and  was  compelled  to  pause, 
writhing  with  pain,  ere  she  could  pursue 
her  dark  and  dangerous  way. 

"  Suddenly  she  heard  the  trampling  of 
feet  above  her;  and  a  gleam  of  light 
iKjnetrating  through  a  ventilator  caused 
her  to  stand  motionless.  She  had  indeed 
found  her  way  back  to  the  inhabited  por- 
tion of  the  palace ;  she  could  again  dis- 
tinguish, not  only  voices,  but  even  words. 
Thankful  to  know  herself  once  more  with- 
in human  reach,  she  instinctively  listened 
— ay,  princess  as  she  was — after  enduring 
whole  hours  of  a  livujg  death  where  nei- 
ther sight  nor  sound  of  her  fellow-beings 
had  been  able  to  reach  her,  she  listened — " 

"  But  who  could  know  all  this,  Bona- 
parte?" asked  the  Empress,  pale  with 
emot  ion.  "  To  whom  did  she  tell  all  this  ?" 

"  My  good  Josephine,"  replied  Napo- 
leon, with  a  slight  Irown  at  the  interrup- 
tion, "  endeavor  to  place  yourself  in  her 
position  ;  imagine  what  your  own  feelings 
would  have  been  ;  how  you  would  have 
struggled  to  escape  the  fate  which  await- 


ed you ;  and  be  satisfied  that  all  passed  as 
I  have  narrated  it." 

"  Perhaps  so ;  but  still — " 

"  Bonaparte  will  never  be  able  to  fin- 
ish his  story  if  you  do  not  allow  him  to 
tell  it  in  his  own  way,"  said  Madame 
Mere.     "  He  hates  to  be  questioned." 

The  Princess  Pauline  curled  her  beauti* 
ful  lip  as  she  asked  languidly  :  *  Well, 
Napoleon,  what  followed  ?" 

"  It  followed,  as  a  natural  consequence," 
pursued  the  Emperor,  only  half  appeased, 
"  that  she  everheard  a  conversation,  which 
at  once  riveted  her  attention,  and  over^ 
whelmed  her  with  terror.  '  Only  to  think 
how  soon  all  may  be  over,'  said  a  man's 
voice  which,  rude  as  it  was,  still  betrayed 
deep  regret,  and  sank  to  her  heart  as  she 
leant  her  throbbing  temples  against  the 
stone- work  of  the  vault ;  '  poor  Princess ! 
She  was  in  her  usual  health,  to  all  appear- 
ance, at  dinner-time  this  very  day ;  and 
now  they  say  that  she  is  dying.' 

"  *  We  must  all  die,  princes  as  well  as 
paupers,'  was  the  rejoinder  of  one  of  his 
companions  ;  *  not  one  of  us  can  buy  off 
his  last  creditor.'  *  True  enough,'  re^ 
marked  a  third  ;  '  but,  nevertheless,  this 
illness  is  wonderfully  sudden.  To  think 
that  she  should  have  dined  at  table  to-day, 
and  that  she  should  die  to-night,  is  some* 
thing  more  than  one  can  understand." 

"Horrible  !"  murmured  Josephine,  cov- 
ering her  eyes  with  her  hand  to  conceal 
the  tears  which  she  could  not  suppress. 

"  It  is  needless  to  say,"  continued  the 
Emperor,  "  with  what  rightful  earnestness 
the  Pnncess  hung  upon  their  words.  Still 
it  might  not  be  of  her  that  they  spoke — 
she  was  not  the  only  princess  in  the  palace 
— there  was  yet  hope!  That  hope  did 
not  long  endure,  however;  she  heard 
rapid  footsteps  hurrying  along  the  pas- 
sages, and  then  a  voice  which  she  recog- 
nized as  that  of  one  of  her  ushers,  exclaim- 
ing breathlessly :  '  I  bring  you  sorrowful 
news — in  a  few  days  we  shall  be  in  mourn- 
ing for  the  Hereditary  Princess.'  'Who 
told  you  that  all  was  so  nearly  over?' 
eagerly  inquired  his  listeners.  '  Gemonde, 
Her  Highnesses  favorite  woman,  who  has 
scarcely  left  the  bed-side  of  her  ill-fated 
mistress.  I  met  her  not  ten  minutes  ago, 
half  mad  with  grief.  You  all  know  how 
she  loved  the  Princess  ;  and  the  sight  of 
her  sufferings  had  been  more  than  she 
could  bear.  They  are,  she  says,  so  vio- 
lent and  so  acute,  that  nothing  short  of  a 
miracle  can  enable  her  to  endure  them  for 
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another  hour.  Every  one  is  up  in  the 
palace,  and  the  citizens  are  already  astir 
m  the  town.  The  Duke  has  locked  himself 
into  his  apartment,  and  refuses  to  be  seen 
by  any  one.  I  only  trust  that  he  may  not 
sink  under  the  blow.' 

"  And  she  still  stood  there  and  listened 
— she  whose  last  chance  of  life  had  been 
the  good  faith  of  the  treacherous  follower 
by  whom  she  was  thus  betrayed — listened 
until  the  voices  hissed  in  her  ears,  and 
strange  lights  danced  before  her  dilated 
eyes.  Once  she  strove  to  shriek  out  an 
appeal  for  help,  but  her  parclied  tongue 
refused  its  office,  and  she  only  emitted  a 
gurgling  sob,  which  died  away  in  her 
throat.  Paralyzed  by  terror,  she  was 
unconscious  of  a  muffled  sound  which 
gradually  approached.  There  were  heavy 
but  cautious  footfalls  in  the  deep  sand 
which  formed  the  flooring  of  the  vault, 
but  she  heard  them  hot.  Her  whole  being 
was  absorbed  in  the  conversation  which 
was  still  going  on  beside  her,  although 
she  was  no  longer  able  to  comprehend  its 
nature ;  suddenly  she  felt  herself  seized 
by  two  robust  arms,  and  dragged  violent- 
ly away  from  the  iron-barred  window  that 
connected  the  vault  with  the  kitchens. 
Vainly  did  she  struggle  in  the  grasp  of 
her  captors ;  her  cry  ror  assistance  awoke 
no  response  as  it  died  away  in  the  depths 
of  the  8ubten*aneans,  along  which  she 
was  hunned,  in  dull  and  mocking  echoes. 
Without  respect  either  for  her  sex  or  for 
her  rank,  she  was  flung  rudely  to  the 
ground,  and  her  hands  and  feet  secured 
with  cords.  Wildly  she  prayed  for  mercy; 
and  called  upon  her  family,  and  even  upon 
her  husband  to  save  her;  she  was  far 
removed  from  human  aid.  Vainly  she 
sought  to  bribe  her  tormentors. 

"Take  all — all — '  she  moaned  in  her 
agony :  '  here  are  gold  and  jewels — spare 
my  life — I  am  too  young  to  die !" 

The  brutal  beings  wno  were  now  the 


masters  of  her  fate  vouchsafed  no  reply, 
save  by  so  tightening  her  bonds  that  she 
could  not  move  a  limb,  and  finally  forcing 
a  gag  into  her  mouth.  This  outrage 
accomplished,  the  lower  part  of  her  body 
was  thrust  into  a  sack  of  black  velvet, 
which  t^as  fastened  around  her  waist  and 
secured  under  her  feet ;  and  from  that 
moment  her  Maker  alone  could  hear  her 
supplications  for  assistance." 

"  What !"  exclaimed  the  Empress  in  an 
accent  of  mingled  horror  and  dismay ; 
"  was  that  really  the  fate  of  the  first  wife 
of  the  Elector  of  Wurtemberg  ?  Was  it 
she  whom  the  Headsman  of  Strasbourg 
was  compelled  to  murder  ?" 

"  Madame,"  replied  Napoleon,  "  I  am 
not  aware  that  the  name  of  the  Elector  of 
Wurtemberg  has  once  escaped  my  lips 
throughout  the  tale  to  which  you  have 
just  listened.  It  is  true  that  runior  did 
connect  it  with  the  death  of  the  Princess ; 
but  the  great  are  always  calumniated  by 
the  envious.  I  therefore  offer  no  opinion 
as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Frederic 
William ;  nor  shall  I  even  permit  myself 
to  express  my  sense  of  the  extent  to  which 
such  an  act  of  retribution  would  have 
been  justifiable  or  unjustifiable  on  his  part. 
I  have  merely  been  relating  to  you  a  story 
which  was  not,  as  I  conceived,  without  a 
certain  amount  of  interest.  I  have  given 
it  to  you  as  it  was  told  to  me ;  and  I  need 
not  point  out  its  moral.  But  I  have  un- 
wittingly permitted  my  tale  to  intrude 
too  far  into  the  night,  and  I  should  regret 
to  cause  you  unpleasant  dreams." 

So  saying,  the  Emperor  returned  his 
snuff-box  to  his  pocket ;  kissed  the  fo'-e- 
head  of  his  mother,  according  to  his  in- 
variable custom ;  and  before  his  auditors 
had  recovered  from  the  painful  impression 
produced  by  the  dark  page  of  history 
which  he  had  spread  before  them,  he  had 
left  the  room. 
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TO       ROBERT       BURNS 


Of  all  the  streams,  from  shore  to  shore, 
That  sparkle  on  fair  Scotland's  breast, 

With  wealth  and  commerce  running  o'er, 
Is  "  bonny  Doon"  the  first  and  best  V 

No  :  Doon,  a  hundred  years  ago, 
Might  glide  unmarked  at  eve  or  morn, 

Till  in  a  hut,  *midst  winter's  snow, 
Beside  its  banks,  a  child  was  born  : 

The  hut  that  near  its  margin  standE:, 

As  humble  as  its  simple  tide, 
"Was  built  by  hardy,  willing  hands — 

Raised  by  a  lover  for  his  bride. 

And  Agnes  to  that  dwelling  came. 
Full  of  youth's  hopes,  and  love,  and  glee ; 

There  nursed  the  germ  of  Scotland's  fame 
To  blossom  soon,  a  stately  tree. 

Now  summer  wreathes  her  cot  with  flower*!, 
Then  dark  storms  dash  its  walls  to  earth. 

But  still  it  stands,  in  gleams  and  showers, 
A  temple  for  a  Poet  s  birth. 

Little  to  art  or  schools  he  owed. 

Of  rules  and  forms  he  took  no  heed. 

From  nature's  fount  his  learning  flowed. 
From  God  his  genius — and  his  creed. 

Wild  as  the  torrent,  sudden,  rash, 
Alive  to  joy,  to  sport,  to  whim — 

Mark  but  his  bright  eye's  lightning  flash, 
Mark  but  the  tears  those  eyes  that  dim  I 

Hear  how  in  thunder  wake  his  tones. 

Injustice  and  deceit  to  ban, 
Hear  how  in  dove-like  strains  he  moans 

O'er  erring  and  o'er  suffering  man. 

Stormy  or  gentle,  fierce  or  hushed. 
Repentant,  daring,  firm,  or  faint. 

All  feelings  through  his  being  rushed, 
And  all  he  felt  his  hand  could  paint 

To  insolence  and  pride  of  place. 

To  specious  words  and  empty  show. 

To  acts  ignoble,  false,  and  base, 
A  crushing — an  unblenching  foe. 

Of  judgment  quick,  his  glance  of  fire 
At  once  the  traitor's  guile  could  sec ; 


His  was  the  patriot's  noble  ire, 
His  was  the  glory  to  be  free. 

To  virtue,  manliness,  and  truth 
A  steady  friend,  a  mentor  sag« ; 

Pity  he  had  for  trembling  youth. 
And  tender  care  for  faltering  age. 

The  slave  of  Beauty — ^to  excess — 
Warming  and  glowing  in  her  praise ; 

Not  seeking  even  to  love  her  less 

Though  scorched  by  passion's  burning  rays. 

Yet  in  his  warnings  to  be  wise, 
And  in  his  wail  for  misspent  years, 

So  much  of  virtuous  fervor  lies — 
Are  not  his  faults  effaced  with  tears  ? 

He  sang  as  carol  birds  at  will. 
When  they  to  summer  boughs  reveal, 

In  melody  that  asks  no  skill. 
The  wild  delights  that  minstrels  feeL 

He  sang  as  others  breathe — confined, 

His  struggling  thoughts  escaped,  unbound, 

Till  the  sweet  music  in  bis  mind 
Filled  the  bright  air  with  rapt'rous  sound. 

No  marvel  at  the  hearts  ho  drew. 
No  marvel  souls  his  call  obeyed, 

He  felt  the  charm  his  magic  throw, 
And  trembled  to  the  power  he  swayed. 

He  loved  the  spell  that  lent  him  words 
His  deep,  desponding  mood  to  tell ; 

He  loved  the  lute  whose  plaintive  chords 
Answered  his  spirit's  cry  so  well. 

And  thus,  when  grief  his  bosom  wrings, 
Our  heart-throbs  echo  to  his  sigh. 

And  when  his  jocund  laughter  rings 
To  the  wild  note  our  smiles  reply. 

His  phrases,  keen  with  wit  and  sense, 

Teach  us  hypocrisy  to  brand ; 
He  gives  us  hymns,  all  eloquence 

To  hail  and  laud  our  native  land. 

Ask  we  a  bard  of  matchless  worth 

To  fire,  to  cheer,  to  melt  by  turns- 
Hoes  not  at  once  a  name  burst  forth, 
And  every  voice  cry — ^Robert  Burns  I 

Louiia  Stuart  Oo9t€Uo. 
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Was  it  not  so  great  a  man  as  Dr.  Frank- 
lin who  once  compared  balloons  to  babies ; 
as  being  of  no  use  at  present,  but  likely 
to  become  of  use  in  all  due  time  ?  At  all 
events,  such  has  been  my  own  feeling  upon 
the  matter,  and  what  I  feel  is  (to  myself, 
at  least)  of  equal  consequence  with  what 
Dr.  Franklin  felt. 

This  opinion  concerning  the  practicabil- 
ity of  traversing  the  "  viewless  fields  of 
air,"  is  not,  I  confess,  founded  on  any 
deep  scientific  knowledge,  and  far  less 
upon  practical  experiment.  I  never  my- 
self constructed  any  dove,  as  Archytas 
did,  to  fly  with  artificial  pinions,  although 
I  have  often  seen  it  done  in  the  theaters 
flince  his  time.  I  never  cast  myself  from 
any  precipitous  hight  in  the  faith  of 
elaborate  wings,  as  the  Abbot  of  Tungland 
was  enthusiastic  enough  to  do  at  Stirling 
Castle,  to  please  King  James  IV.  I  leave 
such  famous  feats — and  wings — to  more 
soaring  spirits  ;  and  if,  on  rare  occasions, 
I  have  made  "  a  beast  of  myself,"  I  may 
conscientiously  observe  that  I  have  never 
made  a  bird.  Nevertheless,  the  history 
of  the  "  perilous  ascents"  of  aeronauts  has 
been  always  deeply  interesting  to  me. 
Consider  how  infinitely  more  audacious 
must  that  man  have  been  who  first  rose 
high  enough  in  the  air  to  risk  the  break- 
ing of  his  neck,  than  he  who  first  intrust- 
ed himself  to  a  locomotive,  or  dived  be- 
neath the  sea !  Since,  if  any  thing  does 
go  wrong,  there  is  absolutely  no  escape — 
none ;  as  no  mortal  can  hope  for  life, 
even  in  a  couple  of  thousand  feet  fall,  (the 
minimum,)  no  matter  upon  what  end,  or 
.  limb,  he  may  chance  to  come  down. 

The  Montgolfier  brothers,  although 
doubtless  the  fathers  of  aeronautics,  never 
won  my  admiration  ;  they  had  science, 
indeed,  but  they  did  not  believe  in  it  to 
the  extent  of  trusting  their  own  per- 
sonal safety  to  its  protection.  They  sent, 
instead,  a  sheep,  a  cock,  and  a  duck  fifteen 
hundred  feet  into  the  air,  in  one  of  their 
balloons,  and  the  poor  cock  got  his  wing 
broken — "  through  the  too  great  rarefac. 
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tion  of  the  air,"  averred  the  more  skepti- 
cal ;  "  through  a  kick  from  the  sheep," 
retorted  the  Montgolfiers. 

M.  Pilatre  de  Rozier  was  the  first  mor- 
tal to  intrust  himself  J  in  1 783,  to  a  balloon, 
"  of  a  spheroidal  shape,  forty-five  feet 
wide  and  seventy-five  high  ;"  but  he  did 
not  take  any  very  ambitious  flight,  "ninety 
times  high  as  the  moon,"  by  any  means. 
He  preferred  to  rise  but  three  hundred 
feet,  and  remain  at  that  inconsiderable  alti- 
tude, "  the  balloon  being  held  by  long  cords 
until  it  gradually  descended."  One  would 
have  thought  that  this  gentleman  be- 
longed to  that  large  community  of  per- 
sons who  never  go  into  the  water  before 
they  can  swim,  but  this  was  not  the  case. 
Rozier  and  the  Marquis  d'Arlandes,  a 
major  of  infantry,  were  the  first  who  ever 
tempted  Providence  in  an  unfettered 
balloon.  In  this  "  they  soared  to  an  ele- 
vation of  three  thousand  feet,  and  tra- 
versed by  a  circuitous  and  irregular 
course,  the  whole  extent  of  Paris,"  filling, 
as  may  well  be  imagined,  its  impression- 
able inhabitants  with  the  idea  that  the 
French  nation  had  conquered  space,  and 
were  about  to  be  the  monarchs  of  Air,  as 
they  had  been  so  many  centuries,  of  Earth. 
"  A  curious  circumstance  occurred  during 
the  passage  of  the  floating  mass ;  to  the 
gazers  planted  on  the  towers  of  Notre 
Dame,  it  chanced  to  intercept  the  body  of 
the  sun,  and  thus  gave  them,  for  a  few 
seconds,  the  spectacle  of  a  total  eclipse." 
It  is  my  belief  that  poor  M.  Rozier  never 
recovered  from  the  idea  of  having  effect- 
ed this  phenomenon ;  intoxicated  with 
success,  he  went  on  ballooning  until  he 
dropped,  as  in  those  early  days  was  cer- 
tain to  happen  sooner  or  later  ;  and  even 
in  these  times,  it  is  not  an  amusement 
which,  indulged  in  to  excess,  is  looked 
upon  with  favor  by  the  insurance-oflices. 
"  It  has  been  alleged,"  says  the  Encyclo- 
pcedia  J3ritan7itcaj  with  some  humor, 
'  that  when  the  balloon  had  reached  so 
high  that  the  objects  on  earth  were  no 
longer  distinguishable,  the  Marquis  d'Ar- 
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landes  besan  to  tbiDk  that  his  curiosity 
and  ambition  were  sufficiently  gratified." 
The  savant^  on  the  other  hand,  couhl 
never  get  high  enough,  and  was  always 
setting  light  to  more  straw.  -\t  last, 
when  some  cracks  were  heard  near  the 
top  of  the  balloon,  and  some  holes  ob- 
served to  be  burning  in  the  sides,  the 
Major  (and  small  blame  to  him)  became 
outrageously  ternfied,  and  compelled  his 
companion  to  take  a  more  unscientilic 
view  of  things.  We  can  fancy  the  Marquis 
exclaiming  with  poor  Pauurr/e :  "Oh I 
twice  and  thrice  happy  those  that  plant 
cabbases :  thev  have  always  one  foot  on 
the  ground,  and  the  other  not  far  from  it. 
.  .  .  .  Oh  I  that  I  were  but  safe  upon 
dry  land,  with  some  body  kicking  me  be- 
hind ;"  and  we  entirely  sympathize  with 
his  feelings  of  relief  upon  touching  terra 
fir  ma.  The  two  travelers  had  described 
a  track  of  six  miles,  and  been  in  the  air 
twenty-five  minutes,  some  of  which  must 
have  been  very  long  ones.  The  machine 
in  which  this  voyage  was  made  was  a 
gmoke-balloon  —  the  Montgolfier  plan — 
and  its  success  goaded  M.  Charles,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  hydrogen-gas  method,  to 
new  experiments. 

I?i  a  balloon  of  tiffany,  therefore,  thus 
inflated,  MM.  Charles  and  Robert  started 
from  the  Tuileries  on  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber, and,  in  the  language  of  an  im- 
pa«isioned  spectator,  "  soared  like  demi- 
gods to  the  abode  of  the  immortals,  to  re- 
ceive the  reward  of  intellectual  progress. 
The  demigods  descended  at  Nesle,  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  Paris,  in  perfect 
safety!  The  balloon,  although  become  rath- 
er flaccid,  still  retained  a  great  buoyant 
force  when  relieved  of  the  weight  of  the 
travelers;  and  although  the  sun  had  set 
and  the  night  was  beginning  to  close,  M. 
Charles  determined  to  take  another  trip 
without  a  companion.  His  courage  was 
well  rewarded.  Having  shot  up  two  miles 
high  in  ten  minutes,  the  sun  rose  again  to 
him  in  full  orb,  while  the  yaiH)rs  collected 
below,  and  covered  the  earth  from  his 
sight.  Then  the  moon  beg.an  to  shine, 
and  shed  her  beams  over  these  accumu- 
lated masses.  The  whole  scene  and  situ- 
ation were  of  such  a  solemn  grandeur, 
that  this  audacious  mortal,  ahme  in  the 
air,  and  separated  from  the  world  of  his 
fellows,  could  not  restrain  his  tears. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  1784,  an 
ascent  was  made  at  Lyon  before  the  King 
of  Sweden,  then  traveling  as  Count  Ha^ 


— in  which  character,  it  will  be  remem* 

bered,  M.  Dumas  introduces  him  to  us — 

I  by  two  aeronauts,  one    of  whom  was   a 

young  ladv — Madame  Thible.     She  was 

the  first  female  who  ever  made  an  attempt 

to  rejoin  that  angelic  throng  from  whicliy 

I  as  we  all  know,  divine  woman  has  been 

j  temix)rarily  separated  for  our  delectation ; 

or,  in  other  words,  the  first  lady  who  was 

■  ever  up  in  the  clouds.     She  attained  an 
j  elevation  of  13,500  feet;  from  whence, 

dropping  a  flag  with  stafl:'  weighing  four- 
teen ])ounds,  it  took  no  less  than  seven 
minutes  to  reach  the  earth. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  September,  in  the 
same  year,  royalty  took  its  first  aerial 
voyage,  in  the  somewhat  disreputable 
person  of  the  Duke  de  Chart  res,  after- 
wards EtjaVU  Orleans.  When  they  were 
six  thousand  feet  high,  the  Duke  began 
to  be  alarmed  at  a  ])roximity  to  heaven 
'  which  he  had  never  calculated  upon  reaeh- 
.  ing,  and  absolutely  "  pierced  the  lower 
i  part  of  the  silk  bag  with  his  sword,"  in 
j  order  to   get  down  the  quicker.      This 

■  expedition  was  up  in  the  clouds  —  and 
thunder-clouds  too — for  five  hours,  and 
traveled  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
miles. 

Tliere  is  generally  grandeur  and  always 
peril  in  a  balloon  ascent,  but  very  little  of 
humor ;    even  Mr  Albert   Smith   had   a 
great  deal  of  his  natural  comicality  taken 
out   of  him,  as   he   confesses,    when   ht 
tempted  the  Spirit  of  the  Air  some  years 
ago.     The   following    expedition    of  SL 
j  Testu  is  therefore  remarkable,  both  for 
I  his  ludicrous  persistency  in  going  up  in 
j  the  clouds,  and  staying   there,  without 
any  object,  and  for  the  absurd  obstacles 
which  he  encountered  in  attaining  his  va- 
rious elevations.     He  went  up  alone  in 
a  balloon   of  glazed  tifiTany,  constructed 
by  himself,  and  funii.vhed  with  auxiliary 
wings,  and  deferred  his  dej>arture  till  four 
I  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  threat- 
:  ened  rain.     When   three  thousand  feet 
high,  he  found  he  wanted  ballast — whieh 
I  can  ea*iily  imaij:h]e  was  the  case  ;  and  in 
order  to  avoid  waste  of  gas,  he  cndea- 
;  vored  to  descend  bv  the  reaction  of  his 
winiTS  ;  allhouixh  these  were  shattered  in 
the  attempt,  he  managed  to  alight  upon  a 
corn-field,  and  there  he  collected  stones 
wiihout   leaving   the    car.      Beine  soon 
surrounded  by  curious  peasants,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the   land  and  his  vassals  de- 
manded com]>cnsation    for  the   damage 
done  to  their  com,  and  on  its  being 
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fused  them^  seized  hold  of  the  stay  of  the 
balloon,  which  still  floated  at  some  hight, 
and  so  dragged  the  prisoner  through  the 
air,  in  a  sort  of  triumph,  towards  the  po- 
lice-office. The  whole  afiair  reads  like 
some  humorous  improbability  of  Mr. 
Edcar  Poe's,  transferred  by  some  strange 
mistake  to  the  Encyclopedias.  M.  Testu, 
by  pointing  to  his  broken  wings,  had 
luckily  convinced  these  people  that  he 
could  not  possibly  escape,  and  finding 
that  their  loss  and  that  of  his  cloak  and 
other  articles  had  considerably  lightened 
the  machine,  he  suddenly  cut  the  stay,  or 
cord,  and  took  an  abrupt  leave  of  his  as- 
tonished captors.  He  soon  arrived  at  a 
hight  from  whence  he  heard  thunder  roll- 
ing beneath  him  ;  but  as  the  "  small  frozen 
particles  floating  in  the  atmosphere"  be- 
gan to  diminish  the  buoyancy  of  the  bal- 
loon, he  had  to  come  down  again  to  part 
with  some  of  the  stones,  which  he  was  too 
conscientious  to  throw  overboard  at  hap- 
hazard, although,  whatever  mischief  they 
^d  would  have  been  probably  put  down 
to  aerolites.  A  third  time  he  descended, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  a  fox- 
ehase  between  Etouen  and  Varville,  but 
idetermined  finally  to  pass  the  night  in  the 
sky.  He  was  involved  in  thickest  dark- 
ness, and  then  in  an  awful  thunder-storm; 
the  thermometer,  read  by  the  lightning 
flashes,  pointed  to  twenty-one,  and  snow 
and  sleet  fell  around  him.  The  balloon, 
too,  was  affected  with  a  sort  of  undulating 
motion.  "  A  calm  at  last  succeeding,  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  stars,  and 
embraced  tiiat  opportunity  to  take  some 
necessary  refreshment."  Fancy  that  lone- 
ly breakfast  of  his  up  in  the  clouds  I  How 
high  the  game  must  have  been,  and  what 
an  extravagant  rise  in  the  bread !  At 
half- past  two,  the  day  broke  ;  but  he 
waited  to  see  the  sun  rise,  ere  he  quietly 
descended  at  Camprerai,  about  sixty-eight 
miles  from  Paris. 

The  first  English  aeronaut  appears  to 
have  been  one  Mr.  Blanchard,  who  crossed 
the  British  Channel  in  January,  1785,  in 
company  with  Dr.  Jefiiies,  an  American  ; 
but  General  Money  who  ascended  from 
Norwich,  with  the  like  intention,  had  the 
misfortune  to  drop  into  the  water,  and 
wa|i  not  r^cued  for  six  hours.  Another 
gentleman,  in  crossing  the  Irish  Channel, 
encountered  the  like  mishap,  and  was 
carried  along  in  his  unusual  maritime  con- 
veyance at  something  like  twenty  miles 
an   hour;  a  ship   going  the  other  wag. 


however,  vevj  benevolently  ran  hei:  bow- 
sprit into  his  balloon,  and  so  cut  short  an 
excursion  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  terminated  by  the  North  Pole.  It  was 
in  attempting  to  return  Mr.  Blanchard's 
visit  that  poor  Pilatre  de  Rozier  lost  his 
life  in  so  horrible  a  manner.  The  whole 
apparatus,  with  himself  and  M.  Remain 
on  board  of  it,  took  fire  at  the  hight  of 
three  thousand  feet,  and  the  unfortunate 
voyagers  were  of  course  precipitated  to 
the  ground,  a  mangled  chaos.  Carlo 
Brioschi,  astronomer-royal  at  Naples, 
in  company  with  a  celebrated  aeronaut, 
in  attempting  to  rise  higher  than  any 
other  mortal  had  done  before  him,  got 
into  an  atmosphere  so  rarefied  as  to  burst 
the  balloon ;  nevertheless,  its  remnants 
checked  their  descent,  and  saved  both 
their  lives  for  the  time  ;  although  Brioschi 
contracted  a  complaint  from  the  fall  which 
carried  him  to  his  grave.  A  Venetian 
nobleman  and  his  wife  were  the  next  vic- 
tims, and  after  them  several  others. 

The  parachute  (guard  for  falling)  was 
invented  to  diminish  these  risks,  and  as  a 
means  by  which  the  endangered  traveler 
of  the  upper  air  might  descend  at  will. 
Mr.  Blanchard,  during  his  journey  of  300 
miles  from  Lisle,  had  dropped  a  dog  in  a 
parachute  without  the  animal  sustaining 
any  injury  ;  but  M.  Gamerin  was  the  first 
human  being  who  ever  left  his  compara- 
tively safe  vessel,  the  balloon,  in  the  upper 
air,  and  intrusted  himself  to  that  misera- 
ble cock-boat,  the  parachute.  It  was 
doubtless  with  very  terrible  feelings  that 
the  intrepid  fellow  severed  the  cord  that 
united  him  with  the  larger  machine,  and 
made  up  his  mind  to  drop  from  an  eleva- 
tion higher  than  that  of  the  combined 
hight  of  the  ten  highest  precipices  in 
Great  Britain.  For  a  few  seconds,  we  are 
told,  the  parachute,  instantly  expanding, 
descended  sheer  with  an  astonishing  ve- 
locity, till  it  became  tossed  exceedingly, 
and  took  such  wide  oscillations  that  the 
basket,  or  car,  in  which  the  voyager  was 
standing  became  at  times  almost  horizon- 
tal. This  oscillation  is,  it  seems,  very 
satisfactorily  explained  by  men  of  science, 
and  is  somehow  intimately  connected 
with  the  square  root  of  8 ;  but  M.  Gar- 
nerin  was  not  in  a  condition  to  be  com- 
forted by  any  such  reflection.  "  Borne 
along  by  the  influence  of  the  wind,  he 
passed  over  Marylebone  and  Somers 
Town,  and  almost  grazed  the  houses  of 
St.  Pancras.    So  violent  was  bis  £ill,  at 
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last,  that  although,  according  to  Cocker,  .To  protect  the  thermometer  from  the  di- 
(but  not  that  unhappy  Cocker  who  fell  rect  rays  of  the  sun,  it  was  indosed  with* 
from  a  parachute  upon  Blackheath,)  he  in  cylinders  of  pasteboard,  covered  with 
ought  to  have  only  received  such  a  shock  [  gilt  paper.  The  hygrometers  were  shel- 
as  a  person  would  get  who  drops  freely  |  tered  nearly  in  the  same  way.  The  glass 
from  df  feet,  ^^  he  was  cast  on  his  &ce,  '  flasks,  intended  to  bring  down  specimeni 
and  a  good  deal  cut  with  stones.^'  One  !  of  air  from  the  highest  regions  of  the  at> 
of  the  stays  of  the  machine  had  given  way, '  mosphere,  had  been  so  accurately  exhanst- 
it  seems,  and  placed  him  in  the  most  im-  {  ed,  and  their  stop-cocks  so  carefiilly  fitted, 
minent  peril  throughout  the  descent ;  and  ,  that  after  a  lapse  of  eight  dajrs,  they  still 
"  he  was  much  agitated,  and  trembled  ex-  •  preserved  the  vacuum, 
cessively  on  being  released  from  the  car."  ;  *•  At  the  altitude  of  14,480  feet,  M. 
Of  all  the  narratives  of  balloon  ascents, !  Gay-Lussac  found  that  a  kev  held  in  the 
however,  there  is  none  so  satisfactory,  be- ;  magnetic  direction,  repelled  with  its 
cause  none  undertaken  with  a  more  calm  j  lower,  and  attracted  with  its  upper  end 
resolve,  or  a  more  noble  motive,  than  that  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  of  a  small 
of  M.  Gay-Lussac,  the  (then)  young  \  compass  ....  and  it  did  the  same  at  the 
French  philosopher.  He  had  been  up  in  ]  vast  hight  :of  20,150  feet — a  clear  proof 
the  clouds,  in  company  with  his  friend  M.  |  that  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  exerts 
Biot,  once  before,  but  had  not  reached  an  :  its  influence  at  the  remotest  distances.  .  . 
elevation  sufficient  to  satisfv  himself. : .  .  The  thermometer  which  stood  at  82** 
Upon  that  occasion,  they  had  taken  up  ;  by  Fahrenheit  when  he  left  the  earth, 
some  birds  and  insects,  and  let  them  loose  |  subsided  to  32.9,  on  the  verge  of  consela- 
in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  •  tion,  at  the  hight  of  18,636  feet,  ana  to 
with  some  remarkable  results.  A  violet ;  14-9  at  the  utmost  limit  of  the  ascent, 
bee  "  flew  away  very  swiflly,  making  a  {  which  was  23  fi40  feet  above  the  level  of  the 

humming  noise ;"  but  at  the  altitude  of  I  sea The  air  was  here  more  than 

1 1,000  feet,  (I  again  quote  from  the  J5/icy- '  twice  as  thin  as  usual,  (the  barometer 
clopcFiUa  Britannica^)   a    green    linnet,  ;  having  sunk  to  12*95  inches,)  and  rushed 


'*  feeling  itself  abandoned  in  the  midst  of 
an  unknown  ocean,  returned,  and  settled 
on  the  stays  of  the  balloon."    A  pigeon. 


through  the  narrow  opening  of  his  ex- 
haust e<l  flask  with  a  whistling  noise ;  bat 
u|K)n  a  subsequent  analysis  of  it,  below,  it 


placed  on  the  edge  of  the  car,  "  rested  a  I  was  found  to  be  made  up  of  the  ordinary 
while,  measuring  as  it  were  the  breadth  of  i  proportions.  The  philosopher,  though 
that  unexplored  sea  which  it  designed  to  j  warmly  clad,  suffered  here  from  excessiye 
traverse  ;  now  launching  into  the  abyss,  cold.  He  also  felt  a  difficulty  in  breathing, 
it  fluttered  irregularly,  and  seemed  to  try  [  and  his  pulse  and  respiration  were  mooi 
its  wings  in  the  thin  element ;  till,  after  a  ''  '  *-.  .,  .  , 
few  strokes,  it  gained  more  confidence, 
and  whirling  in  large  spirals,  like  the 
birds  of  prey,  it  precipitated  itself  to- 
wards the  mass  of  extended  clouds,  where 
it  was  lost  from  sight." 

Great  precautions  to  secure  accuracy 


quickened.  His  throat,  also,  became  so 
parched  from  inhaling  the  jilry  attenuated 
air  that  he  could  hardly  swallow  a  morsel 
of  food ;  but  beyond  these,  he  experienced 
no  inconveniences." 

Thus  ends  the  tale  of  such  balloon-ex- 
cursions as  mav  be  called  historical.    In 


had  been  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  '  more  recent  times,  the  thing  has  become 
scientific  instruments  of  the  two  philoso- '  a  common  exhibition,  with  money  taken 
phers  ;  but  oven  still  more  care  was  oxer-  at  the  doors  of  the  place  of  ascent,  and  a 
cised  in  res|>ect  to  those  which  M.  Gay- 1  regular  scale  of  charges — according  to  the 
Lussac  took  up  with  him  in  his  solitary  '  size  of  the  machhie  and  the  fame  of  the 
flight.  As  it  had  been  found  imjH>ssible  to  ;  aeronaut — been  set  up,  from  ten  guineas 
count  the  vibrations  of  the  magnetic  downwards  for  each  passenger;  at  the 
needle,  except  during  the  very  short  in-  contemplation  of  which  vulgarities  the 
tervals  between  the  contrary  rotations  of;  Muse  of  History  grows  dumb.  Neverthe- 
the  balloon,  a  needle  of  only  six  inches  less,  the  little' party  that  traveled  from 
long  was  prepared,  which  should  oscillate  ,  London  to  Xass:ui  performed  perhaps  the 
more  quickly.  The  dipping-needle  —  ;  most  striking  journey  in  the  annals  of  lo- 
about  wliich,  however,  he  w:w  unable  to  '  oomotion  ;  while  the  late  3Ir.  Green  was, 
detect  any  thing  certain — was  magnet  izetl,  '  doubtless,  one  before  whom,  as  a  daring 
and  adjusted  by  the  famous  M.  Coulomb.  |  adventurer,  Mungo  Park  mast  pale.  Mar- 
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veloos,  indeed,  it  was,  that  he  who  count-. 
ed  bis  aerial  exenrsions  by  the  hundred, 
should  die  in  his  bed  at  the  usual  number 
of  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  I  my- 
self had  once  the  distinguished  honor  of 
ffltting  in  the  same  car  with  him,  under 
the  great  balloon  that  had  been  to  Ger- 
many ;  and  the  following  are  the  particu- 
lars of  my  own  ascent : 

The  great  Nassau  had  been  advertised 
for  some  days  to  start  for  the  clouds,  and 
myself  and  a  college  friend,  determined  to 
tempt  the  dangers  of  the  air,  had  secured 
two  places  in  it.  I  can  not  say  that  the 
knowledge  that  I  was  booked  for  the  ex- 
pedition, and  could  not  possibly  be  balked 
m  my  expectation,  gave  me  total  and  un- 
alloyed satisfaction.  I  could  not  divorce 
my  mind  from  the  idea  of  the  elevation 
which  awaited  me  ;  I  regarded  the  sun  in 
the  light  of  a  luminous  body  with  which 
I  was  about  to  be  brought  into  personal 
contact ;  and  I  also  found  myself  making 
curious  calculations  as  to  how  long  it 
would  take  a  person — of  twelve  stone  six 
— ^to  fall,  upon  a  calm  day,  from  twice  the 
hight  of  St.  Paul's.  I  passed  several 
miserable  nights  in  shooting  downwards 
through  bottomless  space,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  coming  to  earth  with  a  smash  and 
— waking.  The  great  Nassau,  in  fact, 
fully  inflated,  and  presenting  a  very  threat- 
ening appearance,  sat  upon  my  chest 
whenever  I  suffered  myself  to  slumber  for 
a  moment.  Nevertheless,  terrible  as  that 
tremendous  machine  was,  as  a  nightmare, 
it  was  nothing  to  the  horror  with  which 
I  was  inspired  upon  first  beholding  it  in 
reality  and  open  day.  My  sensations  in 
childhood,  upon  reading  of  the  awful  in- 
creasing helmet  in  the  Castle  of  Otranto, 
can  alone  be  compared  to  those  with 
which  I  contemplated  the  swelling  sway- 
ing mass  which  was  perhaps  about  to  bear 
me  —  by  an  exceedingly  round-about 
method  —  to  my  grave.  I  would  have 
given  the  ten  pounds  already  paid,  twice 
over,  to  any  fool  out  of  that  gaping  crowd 
who  would  have  taken  my  place  in  the  car, 
without  the  exchange  being  discovered. 
That  the  same  reflection  was  also  perma- 
ment  in  the  breast  of  my  friend  Jones  was 
evident  to  me ;  but  we  had  both  far  too 
much  native  delicacy  to  hint  at  the  real 
state  of  affairs  within  us. 

"  We  shall  have  a  beautiful  ascent,"  ob- 
served he,  tremulously,  as  we  stepped  into 
the  car. 

^^  Beautiful,"  echoed  I,  with  my  teeth 


chattering;    "but  don't  you  think  the 
wind  is  getting  up  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  he  in  a  sort  of  frantic 
whisper,  "  I  do  think  so.  It's  going  to  be 
a  tempest ;  one  of  the  most  frightful 
tempests  within  the  memory  of  man." 

Our  fellow-passengers,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Green,  wore  the  most  misera- 
ble countenances  of  any  three  persons  I 
ever  beheld.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the 
laughter  and  cheering  of  the  crowd  be- 
neath was  grating  upon  their  feelings  pre- 
cisely as  it  may  be  supposed  to  do  upon 
those  unfortunate  persons  who  are  about 
to  be  "  turned  off" — to  be  «?/«.  per  colL, 
as  the  Latins  have  it — in  front  of  the  Old 
Bailey. 

"  Come,  gentlemen,"  exclaimed  the 
aeronaut,  with  untimely  cheerfulness,  "  if 
you  have  any  messages  for  the  world  be- 
low, you  had  better  leave  them  ;  we  shall 
be  off  in  a  few  minutes." 

How  the  huge  billowy  mass  above  did 
undulate,  and  what  a  terrible  strain  there 
began  to  be  upon  the  ropes  beneath  ! 

"  How  long  shall  it  be,  exactly^  sir,  be- 
fore we  start  ?"  inquired  I. 

"  Not  one  minute,"  replied  he,  looking 
me  steadily  in  the  face — "not  half  aminute 
sir.  If  you  have  any  fears  for  yourself, 
any  doubts  in  my  experience " 

"  I  Aai'c,"  exclaimed  I,  with  unaffected 
earnestness :  "  the  greatest,  the  very 
greatest,  I  do  assure  you." 

"  Then  down  the  rope,  like  a  shot." 

I  was  down  the  rope  like  a  shot.  I  felt 
the  ground  once  more — the  beautiful  firm 
ground — under  my  feet.  I  was  thankftil 
to  Providence,  to  the  aeronaut,  to  myself, 
to  every  body ;  I  did  not  heed  the  mock- 
ing jeers  of  that  thoughtless  throng  in  the 
very  slightest.  The  bands  began  to  play, 
the  flags  to  wave,  the  mighty  dome  to 
shoot  up  from  the  cast-off  ropes,  with 
poor  Jones  on  board  of  it.  I  felt  the  tears 
m  the  neighborhood  of  my  eyes  as  I 
thought  upon  his  miserable  condition.  I 
watched  him  "  as  far  as  human  eye  could 
see  "  into  the  empyrean,  and  then  I  went 
to  the  refreshment-room  for  a  glass  of 
brandy.  Picture  my  horror,  then,  upon 
my  arrival  there,  when  I  saw  Jones's  very 
counterpart  standing  at  the  bar  of  it  al- 
ready, and  in  the  act  of  drinking  brandy 
himself!  I  really  thought  that  it  was  my 
poor  friend  dropped  from  the  clouds. 

"  Smith  1"  cned  he,  turning  round  upon 
a  sadden.  "  Goodness  gracious !  can  this 
be  yon  ?" 
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HLs  gaze  was  directed  to  the  bine  abyss  :  deed  in  any  other.  He  was  ignonnt  of 
above  us,  as  though  he  would  say,  "Why,  |  every  thing  connected  with  aerostation, 
I  thought  you  were  up  there,  my  unhappy  i  and  had  merely  paid  his  money,  as  we  did, 
mend  ;''  but  his  tongue  refused  its  office,  j  to  go  up  with  a  profesdonal.  '  They  went 
He  had  not  known  of  my  escape  any  more  '  up,  and  came  down  again  in  safety;  but, 
than  I  of  his ;  he  had  not  waited  to  hear  ;  upon  touching  earth,  the  aeroiuiot  in- 
what  I  replied  to  Mr.  Green,  but  he  had  cautiously  stepped  first  out  of  the  car,  lei 
heard  what  Mr.  Green  had  inquired  of  me,  :  go  of  it,  and  the  balloon,  relieved  of  fab 
and  slipped  down  the  rope  that  was  nearest  weight,  reascended  with  its  astODiabod  oc 
to  him,  even  before  I  had  done  the  same.  .  cupant.      This,  I  think,  was  io  the  Sep- 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  although  I  t ember  of  last  year ;  and,  according  to  the 
have  been  in  a  balloon,  I  can  not  exactly  latest  American  advices,  this  voyager  m 
profess  to  be  an  ai-ronaut ;  and  yet  how  in- .  spite  of  himself  has  not  been  hajordofytL 
finitely  more  judicious  was  my  conduct '  When  Jones  and  I  read  of  this  oceorrence 
than  that  of  the  intrepid  citizen  of  the  i  in  the  newspapers,  we  felt  ourselves  steeled 
Lnited  States  who  is  even  now  roaming  I  against  all  ridicule,  for  the  remunder 
about  the  fields  of  air,  unable  to  get  down  .  of  our  lives,  upon  the  subject  of  onr  at- 
agam  into  hb  own  beloved  country,  or  in- '  tempted  ascent  in  the  great  Nassau. 


THE     PRINCESS     LAMBALLE. 


Historic  tragedies  have  their  lessons  size,  for  the  adornment  of  our  present 

^f  instruction  to  after-generations ;  they  number.    The  warm  personal  friendship 

tell_  their  sad  talcs  of  sorrow  and  anguish,  which  existed  between  the  Queen  and  the 

^^hic'h  make  ears  tingle  and  hearts  weep  Princess    Lamballe,  whoso  fate  was  so 

Mi  sympathy.    They  form  graphic  chap-  similar  and  dreadful,  excites  in  us  a  strong 

fcrs  in  the  history  of  our  common  human-  desire  to  present  both  to  our  readers  as 

*ty,  however  much  we  may  reluctate  to  comi)anion-prints.     We  trust  our  friends 

own  the  relationship.    The  mind  almost  and  patrons  will   kindly  appreciate  our 

refuses  to  believe  that  the  dreadful  scenes  desires  to  gratify  their  artistic  taste,  and 

and  tragedies  of  the  French  Revolution,  thus  add  liistoric  interest  to  our  present 

so  forcibly  styled  "the  Reign  of  Terror,"  number.    With  this  explanatory  preface 

occurred  in  Imperial  Paris,  the  gorgeous  it  is  fitting  to  give  a  brief  biographical 

capital  of  France,  and  the  most  fashion-  sketch  of  the  1>eautiful  but  unfortunate 

able   emporium  of   the  present  modem  Princess  L.imbal]e. 

world,  and  within  the  recollection  of  many  Marie  Therese  Louise  Lamballe,  of 
persons  now  living,  even  among  our  Savoy,  Princess  of  Carignan,  was  bom  at 
friends  and  neighbors.  The  localities  Turin,  Sept.  8th,  1749.  She  was  marrieA 
where  these  tragedies  were  enacted  are  to  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  FenthieTre,  by 
familiar  to  many  of  our  readers,  as  they  whom  she  was  left  a  widow,  jonngi  beai^ 
have  long  been  to  us.  Struck  with  ad-  tiful,  and  amiable.  When  appointed  » 
miration  at  the  artistic  beauty  of  the  print  tendant  of  the  royal  household  of  Maria 
which  presents  the  unfortunate  ^larie  Antoinette,  she  gained  and  deserred,  bj 
Antoinette  to  the  view  of  the  reader  in  her  good  conduct,  the  confidence  and 
the  last  sad  drama  of  her  eventfiil  life  ;  friendship  of  her  mistress.  On  the  flight 
we  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Sartain  to  Varennes,  Madame  Lamballe,  by  on- 
to conform  its  dimensions  to  the  Eclectic  other  road,  quitted  France,  and    from 
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Dieppe  came  to  England,  where  she 
miglit  have  lived  happy ;  but  she  no  soon- 
er heard  of  the  imprisonment  of  her  royal 
firiend,  than  she  hastened  back  to  Paris  to 
share  her  sorrows  and  sooth  her  miseries 
in  the  Temple.  This  attachment  was  too 
noble  to  escape  the  notice  of  her  tyi^ants. 
She  was  dragged  to  the  prison  of  la  Force, 
and  on  the  fatal  third  of  Sept.  1792,  she 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  a  self- 
erected  and.  bloody  tribunal.  When 
questioned  about  the  Queen  by  these  fe- 
rocious murderers,  she  answered  with 
firmness  and  dignity ;  but  when  some 
seemed  to  express  pity  for  her  misfor- 
tunes, and  to  applaud  her  innocence,  the 
others  stabbed  her  with  their  sabers,  and 


after  cutting  off  the  head  and  the  breasts, 
they  tore  out  her  still  palpitating  heart. 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  the  diabolical 
monsters  went  in  procession  with  the 
bleeding  head  and  tne  heart,  at  the  top 
of  a  pike,  to  expose  them  to  the  view  of 
the  unfortunate  Queen  and  her  wretclfed 
family;  while  the  mangled  body,  with 
fresh  insults,  was  dragged  triumphantly 
through  the  streets.  This  illustrious  fe- 
male was  one  of  the  most  innocent  victims 
of  the  Revolution ;  her  name  was  never  at 
tacked  with  revolutionary  or  libelous  in 
vectives;  and  though  her  tyrants  cut  her 
off  by  a  horrid  assassination,  they  never 
dared  to  asperse  her  character. 
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We  greet  the  publication  of  these  Lec- 
tures. The  numerous  pupils  and  friends 
of  their  author,  we  feel  sure,  >vill  welcome 
their  appearance  also.  They  make  their 
entrance  into  the  great  family  of  Books 
under  kindly  auspices.  They  come,  intro- 
duced by  Prof.  Porter,  who,  from  his 
mature  mind  and  his  intimate  fellowship 
with  their  venerable  author,  (now  gone 
up  to  his  heavenly  rest,)  and  with  his 
modes  of  thought  and  the  workings  of  his 
great  intellect,  was  well  fitted  for  the 
enviable  service  which  ho  has  so  well 
performed.  These  Lectures  were  no 
strangers  in  the  moral  and  theological 
world,  even  though  they  had  not  before 
been  formally  presented  at  the  scrutiniz- 
ing and  haughty  court  of  King  Intellect. 


*  Leotubes  on  the  Moral  Government  of 
God.  By  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor,  D.D.,  Lato 
Bwight  Professor  of  Didactic  Theology  in  Yale  Col- 
lege. Motto:  "Of  Law  there  can  be  no  less  ac- 
knowledged than  that  her  seat  is  in  the  bosom  of 
God — her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world."  la  two 
volumes.  Pages  417  and  423.  New  York :  Pub- 
lished by  Clark,  Austin  &  Smith,  3  Park  Row. 
1859. 


Their  fame  had  gone  out  before,  and  their 
lines  of  influence  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
It  was  not  permitted  their  author  to  see 
them  in  any  other  garb,  than  the  tracery 
of  his  own  pen.  He  labored  and  longed 
for  their  completion  before  his  last  sun 
would  go  down  behind  the  mountains. 
His  earnest  prayer  was  answered,  we 
doubt  not,  that  he  might  live  to  finish  the 
great  work  of  his  life ;  but  as  to  seeing 
them  in  a  printed  form,  "  he  died  without 
the  sight."  It  is  well.  And  we  seem  to 
hear  his  voice  whispering  back  from  the 
spirit-land,  "  It  is  well." 

Most  truly  has  Professor  Porter  said 
in  his  very  able  introduction:  "The 
Moral  Government  of  God  was  the  great 
thought  of  Dr.  Taylor's  intellect,  and  the 
favorite  theme  of  his  instructions  in  theolo- 
gy. It  occupied  his  mind  more  than  any 
and  every  other  subject."  The  theme,  ana 
the  intellectual  strength  and  labor  which 
Dr.  Taylor  expended  upon  it,  was  worthy 
the  powers  of  an  angel's  mind.  He  con- 
centrated all  his  mental  powers  and  prow- 
ess upon  the  achievement  and  compietioi¥ 
of  this  great  work.    These  lectures  form 
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a  mouument  of  moral  and  intellectual 
grandeur  and  raagnifioence  viewed  in  their 
true  light  from  some  celestial  eminence 
more  enduring  than  marble  or  granite. 
Forty  and  six  years  were  occupied  in  build- 
ing the  Temple  at  Jerusalem ;  but  the  mass- 
ive^walls  of  that  memorable  edifice  have 
fallen,  and  crumbled  into  ruins,  ages  ago. 
Thirty  and  six  years  was  Dr.  Taylor  at 
work,  with  intense  labor,  in  constructing 
this  great  work  of  his  lifetime.  It  is 
finished  —  an  imperishable  monument  of 
his  prayerful  and  intellectual  toils,  which 
no  revolutions  of  time  can  esseutmlly  im- 
pair or  throw  down.  He  has  ceased  from 
Jiis  labors  ;  but  their  endunng  results  re- 
main. Their  deep  foundations  rest  upon 
the  moral  attributes  of  God.  Like  a  wise 
master-builder,  he  determined  to  build 
for  God — for  eternity.  He  conceived  and 
laid  his  plan.  He  took  the  measurement 
and  dimensions  of  the  great  temple  of 
truth  which  he  proposed  to  erect  for  the 
honor  of  God,  and  for  the  glory  of  his 
name.  He  went  out  into  the  marble  quar- 
ries of  truth.  He  hewed  out  and  polished 
block  after  block  with  the  skill  of  a  work- 
man that  need  not  be  ashamed  of  what  he 
was  about.  He  was  not  satisfied  till  he  had 
found,  and  formed,  and  fitted  each  block 
to  the  place  of  symmetry  and  beauty  to 
which  it  belonged.  He  went  on,  year 
after  year,  quarrying,  and  hewing,  and 
polishing  the  materials  of  this  great  tem- 
ple, with  all  his  heart  and  mind  and 
strength,  for  thirty-six  years.  The  Mas- 
ter whom  he  served  with  intense  ardor 
and  devoted  affection  spared  his  life  till 
he  had  finished  the  work  which  he  had 
longed  to  complete.  The  desire  of  his 
heart  was  gratified  ;  though  he  could  not 
remain,  like  Solomon,  to  be  present  at  its 
dedication.  He  went  up  beforehand  to 
the  great  temple  of  truth  in  the  heavens. 
Like  good  old  Xehemiah,  he  met  with 
some  opposition  from  some  who  did  not 
exactly  see  what  he  intended  to  do.  But 
this  only  excited  him  to  greater  activity 
and  perseverance,  under  the  full  convic- 
tion and  belief  that,  ere  long,  both  he  and 
they  would  see  eye  to  eye,  and  be  abun- 
dantly satisfied  amid  the  splendors  and 
glories  of  the  heavenly  world. 

We  must  beg  permission  to  depart  a  little 
from  our  usual  custom,  to  indulge  in  a  more 
extended  notice  of  these  most  important 
volumes  than  we  are  accustomed  to  do ; 
though  nothing  which  we  can  say  will 
begin  to  do  them  justice.    Li  moral  im- 


portance and  magnitude  of  thought,  these 
Lectures  seem  to  peer  up  like  the  Pyr- 
amid of  Cheops,  head  and  shonlden 
above  all  other  numan  productions  on  the 
subject.  Their  foundation  principles  un- 
derlie all  law — all  government,  and  hold 
in  their  mighty  grasp  all  the  moral  con- 
duct of  human  beings.  If  men  could 
scale  the  walls  of  the  universe,  they  would 
not  escape  beyond  the  reach  of  the  oVSh 
gations  which  these  laws  of  their  mond 
being  throw  around  them.  We  do  not 
think  the  transcendent  practical  import- 
ance of  these  Lectures  can  be  over-mas- 
nified.  They  do  not  need  our  bumble 
commendations.  It  would  be  very  pre- 
sumption in  us  to  attempt  it.  But  we 
wish  to  aid  a  little  in  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  of  their  publication.  Read  with 
ordinary  candor,  they  will  commend 
themselves  to  every  man's  conscience  in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  force  conviction  of 
their  truth  upon  every  mind  whose  doors 
of  entrance  are  not  double-locked  and 
barred. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  call  to  mind 
the  portrait  of  the  author  of  these  Lectures 
which  embellished  the  last  December  Num- 
ber. If  they  turn  and  gaze  at  those  por- 
trait features,  they  will  see  the  strong 
lineaments  of  a  good  man  whose  great 
heart  throbbed  with  pulsations  of  kindness, 
and  love  to  God  and  all  mankind.  And 
in  the  view  of  truth  which  he  has  record- 
ed in  these  volumes,  as  the  result  of  his 
life-long  labors,  one  object,  if  not  thie 
leading  object,  was,  to  furnish  burnished 
weapons  to  the  ministry  at  large,  by 
which,  under  God,  they  might  preach  the 
Gospel  with  more  effect  and  bring  the 
truth  of  God  to  bear  with  greater  weight 
and  pungency  upon  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  men  in  the  work  of  winnms 
souls  to  Christ.  We  venture  to  commend 
these  volumes,  with  emphatic  earnestness, 
to  the  attention  and  perusal  of  the  minis- 
try. We  are  sure  they  will  find  much  in 
them  worthy  of  careful  and  prayerful 
consideration  and  reflection.  We  have 
extended  this  notice  much  beyond  our  or- 
dinary limits ;  but  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  the  practical  value  of  the 
book,  seems  to  justify  far  more  than  wc 
can  find  room  to  say. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  gain 
some  just  impression  of  Dr.  Taylort 
views  of  truth,  and  the  vigorous  and  im- 
pressive language  in  which  ho  was  wont 
to  express  them,  we  have  made  an  extend- 
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ed  qaotation.  "  It  may  bo  interesting," 
says  Professor  Porter,  "  to  some  of  Dr. 
Taylor's  friends  and  pupils  to  know,  that 
the  first  Lecture  in  the  second  volume 
was  written  only  a  few  months  before  his 
death.  It  is  almost  the  last  word  con- 
cerning the  importance  of  a  correct  and 
vigorous  theology  which  he  was  permit- 
tea  to  write,  and  may  be  believed  as  his 
dying  testimony  on  this  most  important 
theme."  We  quote,  therefore,  a  few  pages 
of  the  closing  f>ortions  of  this  Lecture,  as 
expressive  ot  his  views,  and  all  we  need 
to  present  to  show  how  deeply  and  ear- 
nestly that  great  mind  felt  the  truths  which 
ho  uttered. 

"In  this  view,  then,  oi  the  nature  of  the 
change  in  regeneration ;  in  view  of  God's 
authoritative  requirement  of  the  change 
on  the  part  of  man,  and  especially  in  view 
of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the 
production  of  the  change ;  a  more  deci- 
sive manifestation  of  God,  as  the  perfect 
moral  governor  of  men,  can  not  well  bo 
imagined,  than  that  furnished  by  the 
Scriptural  doctrine  of  regeneration.  The 
diange  of  the  mind  is  no  other  than  the 
change  by  a  sinful  moral  being,  of  his  own 
moral  character.  It  is,  thus  viewed,  the 
change  wliich  takes  place,  by  changing  as 
his  own  sujt  that  governing  principle — 
that  controlling  disposition* — wliich  is  no 
other  than  an  elective  preference  of  God 
to  Mammon,  and  which  alone  constitutes 
a  good  or  holy  heart — the  good  treasure 
of  the  heart — ^the  good  tree  which  bring- 
eth  forth  good  fruit — the  pure  fountain 
which  sends  forth  the  sweet  waters. 
Hence  the  authoritative  requirement, 
"  Make  the  tree  good ;"  and  again,  "  Pur- 
ify your  hearts."  It  is  that  change  in 
which  man,  in  the  use  of  his  own  moral  pow- 
ers, Acre  ALL — and  God,  by  his  Spirit,  causes 
him  thus  to  act  all  ;  a  change  in  which 
man,  through  the  supernatural  influence  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  uses  his  own  complete 
powers  of  a  moral  agent  in  acting  morally 
right,  when  he  had  before  used  them  only 
in  acting  morally  wrong.  Xow,  when 
this  is  the  only  conceivable  morally  right 
change  in  man  ;  when  God,  by  the  whole 
weight  of  his  authority  as  an  all-perfect 

^  The  ambiguity  of  these  important  terms  ren- 
den  it  neceesary  to  say,  that  there  can  be  no  mcr- 
aUy  right  principle^  or  lioly  disposition^  or  gocUy  dispo- 
ntiony  which  does  not  involve  the  supreme  love  of 
6odL  or  which  is  not  an  act  of  the  will  and  heart, 
dbcUvdy  preferring  God  to  every  other  object  as  an 
obfect  of  choice. 


Being,  requires,  and  justly  requires,  and 
can  justly  require  no  other  change  in  man ; 
when  this  change,  as  an  act  of  obedience 
to  God,  can  not  be  demanded,  or  even 
conceived  to  exist,  except  as  an  act  of 
submission  to  God's  authority  as  the  right- 
ful moral  governor  of  man  —  what  can 
be  said  or  thought,  but  that  God  accord- 
ing to  the  Scriptures,  sustains  this  high 
relation  to  man  ?  But  this  is  not  all. 
When  man,  thus  a  complete  moral  agent, 
and  as  much  so  as  were  he  to  become 
perfectly  obedient  to  God ;  when  thus  able 
to  obey  God  perfectly  without  the  least 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  when, 
therefore,  he  ought  thus  to  obey  him  with- 
out such  influence,  he  yet  willfully,  that  is, 
with  iriUfulnesSy  disobeys  him,*  and  will, 
in  fact,  thus  continue,  without  the  interpo- 
sing influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  dis- 
obey forever — God,  in  his  compassion  to 
man  in  this  self-ruined  condition,  is  moved 
to  send  his  Holy  Spirit  into  the  world. 
And  now,  what  is,  what  can  be  the  design, 
the  END  aimed  at  by  the  mission  of  this 
Divine  Agent  into  this  world  of  redeemed 
sinners  ?  Is  it  to  transform  the  trees  of 
the  forest,  or  '  the  stones  of  the  street,' 
into  moral  agents  ;  or  to  change  the  phy- 
sical properties  or  physical  laws  of  things 
created  —  things  including  man  himself, 
pronounced  by  their  Creator  to  be  '  very 
good  '  ?  The  thought  were  irreverent, 
for  it  were  contemptuous  of  the  work  of 
God.  Is  it  to  impart  to  sinners,  in  any 
sense  or  degree,  the  powers  of  complete 
moral  agents?  This  thought  were  still 
more  irreverent — not  to  say,  were  blas- 
phemous. For  shall  a  perfect  God  count, 
or  consider,  or  treat  any  of  his  creatures 
as  sinners,  who  have  not  sinned  in  the  use, 
and  therefore  in  the  full  possession,  of  the 
powers  of  moral  agents  ?  Who  has  heard 
of  this  sort  or  species  of  sinners,  except 
under  the  orthodox  patent  of  Saint  Au- 
gustine ?  Who  has  ever  supposed,  except 
some  early  converted  heathen  philosophers, 
^converted  long  after  the  death  of  the 
Apostles,)  and  their  more  modem  disci- 
ples, that  the  grand  errand  on  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  sent  into  thb  world,  is  either 
to  create  powers  in  the  soul  of  man,  which, 
if  men  are  sinners,  are  already  created  in 


*  I  do  not  say,  as  some  do,  refuses  to  obey  him ; 
for  this,  in  my  view,  would  be  saying  he  chooses  to 
disobey^  which,  in  this  connection,  would  be  choos- 
ing a  wrong  morai  choice;  that  is,  choodng  a  choice, 
which  is  aboard. 
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it ;  or  so  to  finish  God's  work  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  soul,  that  what  at  first  is  a 
moral  automaton  shall  become  a  moral 
agent,  and  so  capable  of  moral  action? 
Surely,  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
into  this  world  of  redeemed  sinners,  plan- 
ned and  purposed  in  the  eternal  councils 
of  the  Godhead,  must  have  an  object 
worthy  of  such  an  embassy.  Was  it  then, 
under  the  moral  exigencies  of  a  lost  race, 
to  make  other  beings,  either  animate  or 
inanimate,  than  moral  beings  partakers 
of  God's  holiness  ?  Or  was  it,  by  a  mys- 
terious influence  Avhich  he  knew  how  to 
employ  for  the  godlike  purpose — a  purpose 
not  less  godlike  because  so  obvious — that 
of  leading  moral  and  immortal  beings  to 
use  their  high  powers  morally  right, 
which  hitherto  they  had  used  morally 
wrong  ?  The  true  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion shows  at  once  how  intent  God  is  to 
accomplish,  so  far  as  may  be,  his  great 
design  as  the  moral  governor  of  men.  It 
must  thus  appear,  that  when  God  saw  that 
law  and  authority;  all  the  love  and  mercy 
of  redemption  ;  all  the  awards  of  eternal 
retribution ;  all  argument,  persuasion, 
entreaty,  motive ;  even  all  that  truth 
could  utter — would  be  in  vain  to  save ; 
then,  rather  than  abandon  to  hopeless  sin, 
and  so  lose  these  alienated,  sinful  men 
forever  from  hLs  friendship  and  favor,  he 
determined  to  send  his  Holy  Spirit  to  re- 
form, and  thus  to  save  some  of  an  other- 
wise hopeless  race.  By  what  higher  proof, 
can  we  well  imagine,  could  God  evince 
the  august  and  eternal  reality  of  his  moral 
dominion  over  men  ?  I  add  but  one  more 
of  these  ])roofs — 

"  The  doctrine  of  final  judgment. 

"  This  is  not  the  i>lace  to  unfold  the 
Scriptural  account  of  this  transaction,  nor 
is  it  my  present  purpose  to  attempt  it. 
The  principal  fact  with  which  I  am  now 
concerned  is,  that  God  will  then  '  rexdei: 

TO  EVERY  MAN"  ACCORDING  TO  HIS  DEEDS  ;' 

that  '  we  must  all  appear  before  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  Christ,  that  every  one  may 
receive  the  things  done  in  his  body,  ac- 
cording/ to  that  he  hath  donc^  whether  it 
be  good  or  had.'*  Such  is  the  object,  and 
such  will  be  the  issues,  of  the  last  day  of 
man's  history  in  this  world — that  day  for 
which  all  other  days  are  made.  The 
scenes,  the  events,  all  the  transactions  of 
this  day — according  to  the  Scripttiral  rep- 
resentation— in  their  grandeur  and  glory, 
their  terrors  and  their  triumphs,  bent  the 
catastrophe  of  earth  and  of  time,  and  not 


less  the  Being  who  sitteth  on  the  throne, 
for  the  consummation  of  his  moral  domin- 
ion over  a  world  of  moral  and  immortal 
beings.  How  the  results  of  this  day 
will  (dissipate  all  human  doubt,  respecting 
the  most  prominent  truth — the  greatest 
Fact  conceniing  God,  made  known  by 
God's  revelation  —  God  on  the  throne; 
God,  in  his  own  right,  by  virtue  of  his 
eternal  power  and  Godhead  ;  God,  in  his 
intrinsic  majesty  and  glory ;  God,  with 
that  investiture  of  authofity  which  his  in- 
finite perfection  gives ;  €k>d,  on  the  throne 
of  perfect  moral  dominion ! 


(( 


REMARKS. 


"  In  this  view  of  the  moral  government 
of  God,  I  am  constrained  to  ask  :  Have 
the  orthodox  part  of  the  Christian  minis- 
try, in  one  important  respect,  rightly  di- 
vided the  word  of  truth  ? 

^'  I  do  not  ask  whether  they  have  denied, 
nor  whether  they  have  not  recognised  by 
distinct  implication  in  many  forms,  nor 
whether  they  have  not  assumed  in  some 
general  form,  God's  moral  government 
over  men.  But  I  ask  wliother,  according 
to  the  Scriptural  standard  of  exhibition, 
they  have  not  given  an  inferior  promi- 
nence to  God's  moral  government  coni- 
pared  with  that  which  they  have  given  to 
his  providential  government?  Have  they 
not,  in  their  sermons  and  other  writinsa, 
placed  God's  moral  government  in  tne 
background,  and  his  providential  govern- 
ment, as  including  what  have  been  es- 
teemed and  called  the  great  doctrines  of 
the  Scriptures,  in  the  foreground  ?  Have 
they  even  attempted  to  unfold  the  for- 
mer in  its  nature,  in  its  elementary  and 
fundamental  piinciples,  and  its  momentons 
relations,  as  fully  and  thoroughly  as  they 
have  the  latter?  .  .  .  Have  they 
ever  and  always  held  man,  as  the  Bible 
does,  up  to  his  high  and  ceaseless  relation 
to  God,  as  subject  to  his  authority  in  all 
his  doings  and  bound  to  act  in  all,  under 
the  influence  of  this  authority,  so  that 
without  acting  under  it,  he  can  not  act 
morally  right  in  obedience  to  God  in  a 
single  instance ;  as  that  influence,  under 
which  he  is  able  to  act  and  bound  to  act 
without  any  other ;  as  that  influence  un- 
der which,  whatever  other  influence  may 
coincide  with,  and  be  concomitant  witn 
this,  he  must  act,  or  he  violates  his  oeaae- 
less  moral  obligation,  and  sins  against 
God  ?    He  must  work  out  his  own  salvft- 
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Lion,  under  God's  authority  requiring  him 
JO  to  act  and  to  do,  though  God  works  in 
bira  to  will  and  to  do ;  and  is  as  truly 
bonnd  to  perform  the  work  under  God's 
luthority  without  the  cooperation  of  God 
IS  with  it.  Have  the  orthodox  ministry, 
then,  thus  pressed  men  to  act  morally 
right  under  God's  authority,  grace  or  no 
^race?  Have  they  not  taught  them  to 
iepend  on  the  Holy  Spirit  to  give  them 
power  to  act  morally  right,  rather  than 
writh  some  hope,  more  or  less,  for  God's 
andeserved,  unpromised  sovereign  in- 
fluence, to  put  themselves  at  once  to  the 
jse  of  their  own  perfect  moral  powers  to 
let  morally  right  in  so  acting?  Have 
they  not,  to  a  great  extent,  taught  a  mode 
if  dependence  on  the  Holy  Spirit  which, 
instead  of  enhancing,  as  it  does,  man's  ob- 
igation  to  act  morally  right  in  immediate 
3bedience  to  God's  authority,  absolutely 
jubverts  man's  obligation  so  to  act,  and 
crod's  authority  to  require  him  so  to  act  ? 
Eow  momentous  the  difference  between 
teaching  the  one,  instead  of  the  other  of 
these  modes  of  dependence  on  the  Spirit 
jf  God  I  If  the  latter  is  error,  how  great 
is  that  error !  And  yet  how  common  I 
On  this  question  of  fact,  I  appeal  to  the 
iblest  theologians,  from  Augustine  to 
President  Edwards,  and  to  the  more  em- 
inent of  those  who  have  followed  of  the 
same  general  class  of  divines  ;  and  I  ask, 
who  has  placed  the  human  conscience  un- 
ier  the  weight  and  pressure  of  God's  au- 
thority to  immediate  duty  as  the  Bible 
3oes  ?  Who  has  presented  man's  depend- 
3nce  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  man's  obli- 
gations as  a  moral  agent,  in  such  a  man- 
ler  as  to  make  the  precise  impression  in 
•espect  to  right  moral  action  which  the 
lutnoritative  commands  of  God  are  dc- 
ligned  to  make,  and  should  make,  that 
luch  action  is  man's  duty,  and  only  duty; 
.be  act  which  under  every  summons  of 
jrod  to  duty,  even  in  the  thought  of  it,  is 
;o  be  done,  or  God  will  be  disobeyed  ? 
\nd  more  than  this,  where  in  the  whole 
"ange  of  theological  literature  can  be 
bund  any  thing  which,  even  in  pretense, 
an  be  esteemed  a  thorough  treatise  on 
lie  high  relation  of  God  to  which  his 
rvery  other  relation  is  subservient — that 
if  the  supreme  and  rightful  moral  gover- 
iw  of  his  moral  creation  ?  I  deny  not 
hat  this  subject  has  been  taken  up  and 
considered  in  parts,  and  in  parts  applied, 
k8  the  exigency  may  have  required,  to 
ome  particular  questions  in  theological 


controversy,  though  with  very  dol'^ct'/c 
and  false  views  of'  llio  very  pa?ts  ut'  ihc 
subject  thus  considered.  And  how  should 
it  be  otherwise  than  that  erroneous  and 
false  views  should  result  from  the  ])artial 
mode  of  treating  a  subject  so  comprehen- 
sive ?  But  when,  or  by  whom,  either  in 
Natural  or  Revealed  Theology,  has  any 
satisfactory  or  even  plausiWe  attempt 
been  made  to  irafold  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God,  in  its  comprehensiveness,  in 
its  fundamental  principles,  its  essential 
and  immutable  relations,  and  its  diverse 
forms  of  administration  ?  No  such  at- 
tempt is  known,  or  suspected  by  the  wri- 
ter. If  this  be  so,  is  it  as  it  should  be? 
If  this  be  so,  to  what  purpose  is  what  is 
called  systematic  or  scientific  theology, 
except  to  incur,  as  it  has  often  incurred, 
the  censures  of  many  eminent  men,  both 
theologians  and  others  ?  If  this  be  so,  to 
what  purpose  can  it  be  claimed,  that  hith- 
erto there  has  been  any  consistent,  truth- 
ful interpretation  of  the  sacred  oracles, 
any  which  exempts  them  in  some  most 
important  respects— I  do  not  say  from 
groundless,  but  from  unanswerable  objec- 
tions? And  if  this  be  so,  how  can  the 
honest  mind  believe  without  doubts,  and 
difficulties,  and  perplexities,  the  teachings 
of  Revelation,  beyond  certain  general 
forms  of  truth,  or  truth  combined  with 
diluting  error,  which  may  suffice  for  moral 
responsibility  and  the  conversion  of  a  few 
sinners — oh!  how  few!— but  scarcely  for 
the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  or  the  edifying 
of  the  body  of  Christ?  And  if  these 
things  be  so,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Christendom,  even  the  greater  part  of  the 
visible  Church  of  God,  are  not  the  better 
but  rather  the  worse  for  Divine  revelation, 
having  only  that  knowledge  of  God  which 
will  not  save,  but  rather  destroy — then  to 
what  purpose  does  the  meridian  sun  of 
Christianity  shine  on  the  world  ?  Com- 
paratively, how  ineffiBctual  are  its  beams 
on  the  hardened  soil !  God  intended  that 
its  light  should  be — and  so  it  would  have 
been,  but  for  the  sloth  and  perverseness  of 
men — as  the  light  of  seven  days,  with  its 
benign  and  rejoicing  efficacy.  But  in  this 
respect,  how  impaired  and  lost  are  its 
splendors !  How  dark  and  dreary  the 
moral  desolation  of  the  earth  !  God  in- 
trusted his  revelation  to  his  Church,  to 
men  no  longer  taught  by  his  inspiration, 
to  be  defended  and  explained,  to  be  un- 
folded to  the  intellect,  and  impressed  on 
the  conscience  of  a  world,  in  all  it«  riches 
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of  truth  and  grace,  as  the  power  of  God 
to  salvation.  But  how  soon,  and  for  long 
ages,  did  its  combination  with  error,  and 
its  consequent  obscurity  and  weakness, 
betray  the  human  instrumentality  which 
so  imperfectly,  and  even  faithlessly,  dis- 
charged the'sacred  trust !  Sad  waste  of 
the  treasure  committed  to  earthen  vessels ! 
Fearful  catastrophe  of  this  gift  of  a  be- 
nignant God,  not  yet  alleviated,  still  less 
retrieved !  It  is  the  fault  of  mati — it  is 
the  fault  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  it  is 
more — it  is  the  fault  of  the  Christian  min- 
istry. 

"  How  obvious  and  imperious  is  the  de- 
mand on  the  Christian  ministry  for  the 
thorough  investigation  of  the  nature  and 
piinciples  of  God's  moral  government  over 
men  ! 

"  There  was  a  time  when  what  was  called 
doctrhial  preaching  usurped  a  preem- 
inence in  our  pulpits  over  what  was  called 
practical  preaching.  The  occasion  of  this 
prevalence  of  doctrinal  preaching  was  the 
doctrinal  errors,  or  false  doctrines,  which 
it  was  designed  and  required  to  expose 
and  overthrow.  The  calamity  was,  that 
it  combined  the  severity  of  gospel  truth 
with  much  error  respecting  man's  inability 
and  dependence,  opposed  to  common 
sense  and  the  Scriptures — a  combination 
peculiarly  fitted  to  render  it  offensive  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  people.  And  yet  the 
truths  which  it  so  ])rominently  inculcated, 
being  often  blended  with  exhortations  to 
immediate  repentance,  and  softened  by 
the  appeals  of  Divine  mercy,  and  pressed 
on  the  conscience,  had  more  real  gospel 
in  them — more  of  the  worth,  and  light, 
and  power,  and  efficacy  of  truth — than  any 
and  all  other  contemporary  preaching; 
the  latter  being  little  more  than  the  de- 
nial of  all  wholesome  truth,  and  the  incul- 
cation of  a  soulless  morality.  But  not  to 
go  further  in  historic  details,  useful  as  they 
might  be,  I  wish  to  say,  that  according 
to  the  Scriptural  standard,  all  doctrinal 
preaching  should  be  practical,  and  all  prac- 
tical preaching  should  be  doctrinal.  The 
truth  of  tlie  gospel — God's  truth — is  both. 
Distmguish  its.  elements  as  you  will  by 
words,  every  Di\'ine  precept  involves 
doctrine,  and  every  divine  doctrine  in- 
volves precept.  Doctrine  has  a  causative 
relation  to  precept,  and  precept  a  depend- 
ent relation  to  doctrine.  Take  away  these 
relations  between  them,  and  you  destroy 
both,  by  depriving  each  of  one  essential 
clement  of  its  relative  nature.    The  ^oq- 


trinQ  furnishes  the  obligation,  the  reason, 
the  motive,  the  nature  and  direction  of 
the  precept ;  and  the  precept,  of  conrae, 
derives  all  these  reciprocal  relations  from 
the  doctrine.  Doctrine  is  the  teaching 
which  instructs  the  mind  of  the  people  in 
that  truth  w^hich  is  authoritative,  and  de- 
signed to  influence  and  control  the  whole 
man  as  a  moral  being ;  which  enlightens, 
guides,  determines,  consecrates  the  whole 
moral  activity  of  a  self-actiye  nature  to 
its  true  end,  and  so  fashions  immortal  en- 
ergies into  perpetual  and  perfect  moral 
character.  It  is  truth  then,  as  practical  or 
productive  of  action — ^truth  as  binding, 
fixing  the  whole  inner  and  outer  man  to 
action  and  doing— truth,  controlling,  reim- 
hig,  authoritative — ^truth,  manifested  oy 
revealing  God's  moral  government  in  its 
nature,  its  principles,  relations,  power,  re- 
sults, which  is  the  gospel  of  God.  And 
who,  if  not  they  whose  high  calling  iscm« 
phatically  to  be  workers  together  with 
God  in  the  harvest  of  God's  nusbandry ; 
who,  if  not  they  who  are  to  be  honored  as 
wise  master-builders  of  God's  spiritual  tem- 
ple ;  who,  if  not  they  who  are  called  to  pro- 
mote, and,  as  f:ir  as  may  be  accomplished, 
secure  the  end  for  which  God  created  and 
governs  this  world  ;  who,  if  not  the  min- 
isters of  Christ,  ought  to  arouse  this  dead 
world  to  life  and  action  ?  What  mighty 
energies  are  here  perverted  in  sin,  and 
devoted  to  its  work !  How  ought  they  to 
be  summoned  by  the  ciy  of  the  watch- 
man, as  in  thunder  tones,  to  that  new,  and 
highest,  and  holiest  productive  exercise 
and  activity  which  shall  constitute  coop- 
eration and  companionship  with  God  I  I 
speak  not  merely  of  overt  external  acts  or 
doings.  I  speak  of  the  energies  of  the 
moral  man — the  energies  of  the  intellect, 
of  the  heart,  of  the  will,  of  affections, 
emotions,  as  these  are  the  life  and  soul  of 
all  overt  doings.  Who,  in  preaching  the 
gospel,  shall  not  aim  at  the  same  end  at 
which  God  aims  in  revealing  the  gospel ; 
that  end  to  which  creation,  providence, 
laws,  precepts,  ordinances,  grace,  reason, 
conscience,  revelation,  every  thing  else,  is 
subsen'ient— r^y//i^  tnoral  action  in  prinoi* 
pie  and  practice  ?  Who  shall  not  use  the 
same  means  for  this  end  which  God  uses — 
that  truth  or  system  of  truth  which  is  em- 
bodied in  his  perfect  moral  government ; 
which  ever  places  man  in  the  attitude  of 
an  agent,  teacliing  his  dependence  on  Grod 
only  as  a  reason  for  acting  and  doing? 
Who  shall  not  aim  to  make  the  same  im- 
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pression  on  the  human  mind  which  God 
aims  to  make  by  his  commands  to  act,  his 
exhortations  to  act,  his  invitations,  his  en- 
treaties to  act,  thus  throwing  every  iota 
of  responsibility  for  the  issues  of  eternity 
on  man,  as  an  agent — for  what  he  does — 
for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body  ?  What 
shall  hinder  ?  Not  one  doctrine  or  truth, 
except  perverted  and  distorted  into  false- 
hood— and  then  hated  and  fit  to  be  hated ; 
not  one,  in  its  just,  real  nature  and  aspect 
as  truth,  or  as  the  truth  which  it  is,  does 
not  carry  with  it  all  its  light  and  beauty 
and  loveliness  to  the  human  mind ;  not 
one  which  is  not  the  voice  of  mercy  to 
those  who  need  mercy,  which  is  not  at- 
tractive and  winning  like  the  music  of 
heaven.  Oh !  how  little  do  they  who 
hate,  oppose,  and  reject  the  great  and 
peculiar  truths  of  Christianity,  know  of 
these  truths !  Even  cold  indifference 
can  not  bo  maintained  and  cherished  in 
any  mind,  without  a  cherished,  willful 
ignorance  of  their  nature — their  divine 
fitness  to  bless  man.  But  how  shall  the 
people  understand  without  hearing  I  And 
now  sBall  they  hear  without  the  Christian 
ministry  ?    Ay,  and  how  with  a  Christian 


ministry,  who  do  not  understand  that 
system  of  Divine  tioith,  which  is  nothing 
more  and  nothing  less  than  a  revelation 
of  God's  perfect  moral  government ; 
and  how  shall  they  understand  it  so  as  to 
give,  I  do  not  say,  a  tolerable  degree  of 
perfection  to  their  teaching,  but  so  as  to 
give  it  that  increased  power  on  the  hu- 
man mind,  which  may  be  given  it,  and 
which  one  day  awaits  it ;  how,  without  a 
more,  a  far  more  laborious  investigation 
of  its  nature,  its  relations,  its  harmonies, 
and  its  divine  adaptations,  than  has  yet 
been  furnished  by  the  incoherent  and 
clashing  systems  of  even  Protestant  The- 
ology ;  how,  at  least  in  such  degree  that, 
if  they  assert  some  of  its  momentous 
truths^  they  shall  not  as  often  contradict 
them  ;  how,  so  as  to  show  that  God's  re- 
vealed moral  government,  the  glorious 
gospel  of  the  blessed  God,  is  by  him 
designed  and  fitted,  not  to  hold  a  world 
of  moral  beings  like  this  in  the  slumbers 
of  spiritual  death,  but  to  rouse  and  move 
and  stir  them  to  the  instant,  the  ceaseless, 
the  joyous  activities  of  that  spiritual  life 
which  is  the  only  and  absolute  perfection 
of  a  spiritual  being. 


LITERARY      MISCELLANIES. 


The  Rcins  of  CARTirAOE — ^Tunis,  Feb.  26. — The 
excavations  now  carried  on  on  the  site  of  ancient 
Carthage  have  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  literary  as  well  as  of  the  fashionable  tourists 
of  the  civilized  worlJ.  A  few  years  ago  the  Eu- 
ropean traveler  but  seldom  approached  this  coast; 
but  during  the  period  tliat  some  of  the  remains  of 
the  once  mighty  metropolis  of  Africa  are  being  ex- 
humed, every  steamer  brings  fresh  visitors  to  this 
scene.  The  spade  and  the  pickaxe  daily  demon- 
state  the  fallacy  of  the  hitherto  universally  enter- 
tained opinion,  that  the  very  ruins  of  Carthage  had 
perish ea.  Objects  of  art  have  been  discovered, 
which  amply  exhibit  the  taste,  as  well  as  the  opu- 
lence, of  tue  people  who  once  swayed  the  scepter 
over  Africa,  and  whose  laws  were  acknowledged 
and  respected  over  a  vast  portion  of  the  ancient 
world.  From  the  monuments  already  brought  to 
light  we  obtain  likewise  an  insight  into  their 
social  and  moral  character. 


MuRAT*s  Ck)URAGB. — ^Ho  wau  reviewing  several 
battalions  in  the  Campo  di  Marte,  when  in  the  midst 
of  the  fire  one  of  the  officers  of  the  stafi^  who  stood 
near  the  King,  was  wounded  by  a  bullet  Tho 
wounded  man  had  stood  so  immecUately  behind  the 
King,  that  all  present  supposed  that  ihe  ball  had 
been  directed  against  the  King  liimself,  and  what 
made  the  case  more  serious  wai>,  that  the  shot  had 
come  from  a  battalion  of  the  royal  guard,  amongst 
wliich  were  many  Carbonari.  The  officers  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  King  entreated  him  to  order  the  fire 
to  cease ;  but  lie  smiled  as  he  replied :  "  I  see  that 
you  suspect  the  ballet  was  purposely  fired  at  me ; 
but  you  are  in  error,  for  children  never  desire  Uie 
death  of  their  &ther."  As  he  uttered  these  words, 
he  presented  himself  successively  in  front  of  each 
battalion  and  ordered  them  to  fire.  This  intrepidity 
of  the  King  entirely  destroyed  any  latent  feelings 
against  him  which  might  have  existed  in  the  minds 
of  the  Oarbonari  soldiens.— Pep^5  ifenunr^. 
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Louis  Napoleon  in  Paris  in  1831. — ^In  April,  1881,  be  reclaimed  from  England,  and  interred  beneath 

a  few  weeks  after  the  accession  of  M.  Casimir  Per-  the  column. — Guizofs  Memoirs. 
rier  to  power,  and  while  insurrection  still  creaked 

and  growled  in  the  public  thoroughfares,  like  the  g^j.  Jonson  in  Scotland.— Some  new  facts  about 

thunder  of  a  lingering  storm,  Queen  Hortense  sud-  ^^^  j^^^^^  jj^ve  been  discovered.     Ben's  journey 

dcnly  arrived  in  Pans  with  her  son  Louis  Bona-  ^  Scotland  in  1618  is  8n  event  well  known.     Its 

parte.     She  was  escaping  from  Italy,  where  she  incidents  are  described  by  Taylor,  the  Water-Poet, 

had  lost  the  ddcst  of  her  children    and  whence,  ^„^  ^    Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  in  h'la  Notes  of 

wit,h  great  difficulty,  she  had  brought  the  second  Conversaiions.    The  \vTiter  of  The  AlcJiemiai  trudged 

still  an  invalid.     Upon  her  arrival  she  addressed  on  foot;  and  in  spite  of  Taylor's  assertion  that  he 

herself  to  Count  d  Houdctot,  a  roval  aid-de-camp  ^^^^^  1^^^^^  ^         j  ^^         j.  ^^^^  s  feasts,  and  received 

whom  she  had  long  known  and  whom  she  begged  ^^^^  ^:^^  ^i^^  ^^^^^  3^^  ^  guinea  at  parting,  it  baa 

to  acquaint  the  King  with  her  position,  and  the  ^^^^  doubted  whether  Jouson  was  well  received  in 

circumstances  which  had  brought  her  to  Pans,  ^^j^  ^^^^^^     ^^^^^   ^^^^^         y,    ^r.  D.  Laiug 

The  King  received  her  pnvately  at  the  Palais-  ^^.^  ^^^  accuracy  of  the  Water-Poet,  and  establish 

Royal    in  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  Count  ^j,  ^  g^^e  foundation  the  very  hospitable  character 

d  Houdetot,  whither  the  Queen  and  Madame  Ade-  ^f  g^^^g  reception  in  Edinburgh.    They  occur  in  the 

laide  summoned  one  after  another  by  command  of  ^ity  Treasurer's  accounts,  and  relate  to  a  banquet 

his  Mnjesty,  came  to  meet  her;  the  interview  was  -^^^  ^    ^^^^  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh  lo  tho  Eug- 

protracted,  although  not  very  comfortable ;  the  jjg^^  dramatist,  and  to  the  circumstance  of  his  admis- 

room   contained  only  a   bed,  a  table,  and    two  ^^^^  ^g  ^  burgess.     On  tlie  twentv-fiah  of  Stptem- 

chairs     The  Queen  and  Queen  Hortense  sat  on  the  ber,  1618,  the   Dean  of  Guild  is  ordered  "  to  mak 

bed,  the  King  and  Madame  Adelaide  on  the  two  Benjamin  Joi.soun  Inglisman,  burgesand  gUdbrother 

chairs;  the  Count  d  Houdetot  waited  at  the  door  -^  cmnmuni  fomUir    On  the  twenty-sixth  October, 

to  prevent  any  person  from  entering  uninvited.  ^^^^  ^^^^  Treasurer  is  ordered  to  pay  to  James  Ain- 

The  King  and  Queen  exhibited  the  most  lively  in-  jj     a  j^^^  ^^jm     ^^,^  hundroth  twentie  ano  pund 

terest  in  all  that  concerned  Queen  Hortense.     She  g^^  shiHii.gis  four  penny  is,  debursit  be  him  upone 

asked  for  authon^tion  to  return  to  France,  at  least  ^^^  ^^^^^  „,j^j^  ^^  Benjamin  Jonstoune,  contorme  to 

to  the  waters  of  Vichy--"  \  icliy  !  ves,     said  the  ^^^  ^^^^  thairanent,"  and  in  the  ensuing  November 

King,  "  for  the  benefit  of  your  health.     It  will  be  ^^^  Treasurer  enters  the  above  sum  for  *•  aue  ban- 

thought  very  natural ;  you  can  prolong  your  so-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^   Benjamin  Johnstoune."    From  the 

joum,  or  you  can  go  and  return ;  you  will  soon  ^^^^  ^f  Q^^^.g  ^^^^^^  ^  appears  that  Jonson's 

accustom   yourself  to  all  that  is  going  on  here;  ^^           ^j^^^^  ^^^  ornamented  with  unusual  care: 

m  this  country,  one  very  soon  forgets.       She  then  ^33  gg.  gd.  is  charged  for  "  wrytting  and  gilting  ot 

solicited  from  the  Government  certain  pecuniar>'  Benjamine  Jobustoui.e's  burges  ticket,  been  thryes 

aids.     The  King  promised  to  do  all  that  lay  m  his  ....itt^n."     Considering  that  Ben  had  waged  poeUcal 

power        But,    he  added,  "  1  am  a  constitutional  ^^.^^         j^^^.  ^,,^  ^^^  ^^^^  jg  creditable  to  Scotch 

king.   I  must  inform  my  mmisters  of  your  arnval,  magnanimity.     London  had  clapped  him  in  jail,  with 

and  your  requests                                    ..,   ,c  r.    •  li»3  friends  and  fellow-offenders,  Chapman  and  Mara- 

Accordingly  he  held  an  interview  with  M.  Casi-  ^^    Edinburgli  feasted  him  like  a  king,  and  gave 

mer  Penier,  consulting  none  of  the  other  ministers  j^.^'  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  i:\ij. ^Athenamm. 
and  sent  mm  to  Queen  Hortense,  who  could  not 
meet  him  without  anxiety.    '*  I  know.  Sir,"  she  said 

upon  t?eeing  him  enter,  "  that  I  have  violated  the  Aluminium. — At  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  the  9d 
law.  You  have  a  right  to  arrest  me;  it  would  be  ult,  a  paper  was  read  ''On  Aluminium,"  by  Mr.  1*. 
simple  justice."  "  Legal  it  would  be  Madame,  but  Le  Neve  Foster.  Secretary  of  the  Society.  The  au- 
not  just;"  replied  M.  Perrier;  and  after  a  brief  thor  gave  a  history  of  the  first  discovery  of  this  me- 
interview,  he  offered  her  the  assistance  of  which  tal,  drawing  pitrticular  attention  to  the  circumstances 
she  stood  in  need,  but  which  she  refused.  In  the  which  led  to  tho  idea  of  its  being  ultimately  found 
mean  time,  the  street-risings  weregoing  forward  and  useful  as  an  article  of  commerce.  He  reviewed  the 
approaching  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  where  the  fugi-  researches  of  Davy.  Oersted,  Wblilcr,  Dr.  Percy,  and 
tive  Queen  resided.  On  tlie  fifth  of  May  amulti-  Rose,  as  well  as  those  lately  carried  on  by  M.  De- 
tude  encircled  the  column  in  the  Place  Vendome,  ville,  in  France,  aided  by  funds  from  the  Emperor; 
and  shouted  Long  live  the  Emperor  I  a  rumor  was  and  spoke  of  the  labors  of  Mr.  Grerbard,  an  English- 
circulated  that  Prince  Louis  had  been  seen  in  the  man,  who  had  for  some  time  past  been  endeavoring 
square !  M.  Casimer  Perrier  then  went  to  inform  to  introduce  the  manufacture  into  England.  The 
the  Queen  Hortense  that  her  stay  must  not  be  pro-  applicability  of  some  of  the  alloys  of  this  metal  were 
longed.  She  quitted  Paris,  with  her  son,  for  Lng-  then  pointed  out,  as  well  as  some  of  tho  difficulties 
land,  unknown  to  the  public,  under  the  protection  which  wero  for  a  lime  likely  to  retard  its  more  gen- 
of  that  King  whom  her  friends  were  seeking  to  cral  use,  tho  most  important  being  that  hitherto  no 
overthrow.  In  due  course  she  received,  through  eflectual  solder  had  been  discovered  suitable  for  it. 
the  medium  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  passports  ena-  Tho  valuable  qualities  it  possessed,  namely,  extreme 
bling  her  to  traverse  France,  and  make  her  way  lightness,  capability  of  resisting  atmospheric  aciion, 
into  Switzerland,  where  it  was  her  wish  to  settle,  malleability  and  ductility  superior  to  those  of  silver, 
Some  days  after  the  incident  I  have  mentioned,  with  a  power  of  conducting  electricity,  and  other 
April  eighth,  1831,  the  King,  upon  the  suggestion  importaut  advantages,  tended  to  show  that  though 
of  M.  Casimir  Perrier,  orderea  the  statue  of  the  possibly  its  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  moisture 
Emperor  Napoleon  to  be  replaced  on  the  column  might  render  it  unfit  for  some  of  tlie  puiposes  to 
in  the  Place  Vend6me;  and,  a  few  months  later —  which  in  the  early  stages  of  its  discovery  it  had  been 
on  tho  thirteenth  of  September — the  Chamber  of  hoped  to  apply  it,  yet  that  if  produced  at  a  moderate 
Deputies  sent  up  to  the  Minister  those  petitions  prico  it  would  be  found  a  most  valuable  addition  to 
which  demanded  that  the  Emperor's  ashes  should  our  list  of  practically  useful  metaU. 
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StATUTim  OT  Population  and  Relioiok. — Hie 
directon  of  the  BtatiMiial  bnreku  of  D«rlin  far- 
nbhea  the  following  curious  etatemcnt :  "The 
popiilatLoa  of  the  who!?  eart]i  is  estimutcd  to  bu 
1,288,1)00,000,  namely :  Europe,  272,i)UO,()IX>;  Aoia, 
Tas,noO,000;  Africa,  !IX),0<Hi,UuO ;  America,  G9,- 
000,000;  and  Au^raliB,  2,0iiO,O0O.  Tlie  popula- 
tion of  Europe  ia  tbuB  Bul>-ilivided;  Rut^a  con- 
taioa  63,000,000 ;  the  Austrian  State*.  3«,»SS, CIO; 
FniDcc,  30,039,9641  Orent  Britain  and  Ireland, 
lT,488.8eS;  Pnueia,  17,089,401 ;  Turkcv,  1S,T40,- 
000;  Spain,  16,618,000;  the  Two  meilics.  8,l}in,- 
>23  ;  Sweden  and  Norvay.  S.072.820  ;  Sardinia, 
4,»7fl,034;  Belgium,  4,«0T.0fl6;  Bavaria,  4.847.- 
!39  ;  Ihe  Netherionds,  3,487.017  ;  FoHukbI,  ».471.- 
199:  the  Papnl  States,  S.IUO.ODO;  Switzerland, 
S,494.500;  Deomark.  2.408,648.  In  Asia,  the 
Chiiiejo  Empire  eonUine  4<X),t)O0.0O0  ;  the  East  In- 
din.  171,000,000;  the  Indian  Archipolugo.  S<),i»>0,- 
000:  Japan,  36,000.000;  Hlndosun  Bud  Asiatic 
Turkey,  each  16,000,000.  Id  America  the  United 
States  are  computed  to  coDlaiu  £3.191.876;  Uraii], 
7.B77.8O0  ;  Mciieo.  7,fiGl,S20.  In  the  eeveral  na- 
HoQs  of  the  earth  there  me  335.000,000  of  Cliri*. 
tiaus.  (of  whom  170,1)00,1100  nre  Papista,  89,000,000 
Protcatanta.  and  76,000.000  followers  of  Ihe  Greek 
Church.)  The  number  of  Jews  amounts  lo  6,000,- 
00<i;  uf  tlicK  2,890.760  are  in  Europe,  mimely, 
I,26iJ,00»  in  European  Russia  853.304  in  Austria, 
884,248  in  Prussia;  192,176  in  other  p-irt*  of  Gcr- 
mnny.  62.470  in  the  ^ethcrland9.  33,953  in  Italy, 
7S.995  in  France,  86.000  in  Great  Britain,  and 
70,000  in  Turkey.  The  followers  of  various  Aaia- 
tic  reli^fioDH  are  estimated  al  60O.000.00O,  Malmm- 
«dans  nt  160.000.000,  and  "  heathens"  (Uio  Gen- 
tiles proper)  at  20,000,000,— £«««(  in. 

ErranoajiiNABT  Actioti  aoainst  a  Cnufmr. — At 
Newcastle  an  action  has  been  brought  by  a  farmer 
af^ninst  n  chemist  at  Berwick,  to  recover  the  value 
of  n  flock  of  seven  hundred  sheep,  which  were 
pntMined  in  the  early  part  of  last  summer.  The 
flhecp,  after  being  clipped,  were  dipped  inaehtm- 
leal  solution  bnufcbt  of  the  defendant,  and  afler- 
wards  turned  out  into  a  large  lield.  Inimediately 
after  they  were  put  out  to  grass,  the  nrighborhood 
of  North  Northumberland  was  visited  by  a  foar- 
fill  flood  of  rain,  which  did  n  great  dent  of  damage, 
and  nlw  washed  the  solution  from  the  fleeces  of  the 
sheep.  Tlie  poison  was  washed  into  the  grass,  of 
wliieh  the  ^eep  ate,  and  they  neariv  all  died.  A 
considerable  amount  of  scientific  evidence  was  ad- 
duced on  both  sides.  Ultimately  the  jury  return- 
ed a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff— damages,  £1400. 

POPPIKG  THK  QoMTiOK, — The  sito  of  tho  passion- 
ale  tcuno  wnit  tho  ioo-shore,  on  which  ibey  wero 
-walking;  in  autumn.  Gentlemnn:  Well,  mixa,  tho 
tDn>^  dud  Uic  short  of  it  ia  this;  here  I  am;  }-ou  cau 
take  mcor  leavo  me.  Lndy  {scralciiing  u  gutter  on 
tho  s.ind  with  her  pnnisol|:  Ofeourea  I  know  that's 
all  consonse.  Gentleman:  Nouaonso  I  By  Jove,  it 
isn't  iiniisenso  at  alL  Come,  June,  here  I  nm ;  cnmo, 
at  any  rijte  you  can  any  somothiug.  Lady :  Yea,  I 
aappofw  t  con  say  somctliing.  Gentleman:  Woll, 
which  is  it  lo  bo ;  lake  mo  or  leave  me?  Lady, 
(very  siowly,  and  with  n  voice  perhaps  hardly  anicn- 
^te.  cflrrying  on.  at  the  samo  time,  her  engineering 
works  on  a  wider  scale.)  Well,  J  don't  exactly 
want  to  leave  joil — t>r.  TTurmc,  by  AiUhimj/  Trvl 
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Mabtli.tiie  Makiao  wbo  nsED  Tori  Uiketer.— 
I  have  just  been  reading  my  brief,  one  of  theraost 
curiona  I  ever  had.  Tlic  way  in  which  the  deed 
was  done  was  this.  He  stuid  behind  after  the  af- 
ternoon service,  and  after  the  bells  had  been  rung 
as  is  usual,  being  then  left  alone,  he  went  up  into 
the  belfry,  and  with  a  mzor  cut  off  about  eiyhiy 
or  ninety  feet  in  length  of  Ihe  jirai/er  Ml  ropt, 
which  being  usually  rung  fri/m  Mow,  had  been 
drawn  up  and  colled  up  lo  that  length  there. 
With  this  rope  he  knotted  himself  a  vort  of  rope- 
ladder,  and  llirowing  it  over  the  iron  gate  of  the 
choir,  he  climbed  over  by  means  of  the  knots. 
Being  in  the  choir,  he  struck  a  light  with  his  flint 
and  his  razor,  lighted  a  candle  which  he  had 
brought,  collected  the  prayer-liouks,  and  set  fire  to 
tho  paper  close  to  the  carved  work  at  the  Arch- 
bishop s  throne,  in  two  piles.  He  then  out  away  a 
silk  curtain,  gold  fringe,  etc..  which  he  ttolt,  and 
getting  liack  by  his  ropc-hidder  Into  tho  body  of 
the  Cathedral,  escaped  through  a  window  on  tlie 
north  side,  (the  most  unfrequented  part.)    He  had 

trovided  himself  with  a,  pair  of  (lincers,  by  which 
e  forced  the  window,  and  let  himself  out  by  his 
rope-ladder  to  the  ground.  My  impression  is.  that 
he  is  too  mad  to  be  convicted,  having  been  already 
twice  confined  in  an  asylum  ;  but  there  was  much 
method,  nevertheless,  in  all  this. — Baeon  AuiIlK- 


A  PojHTiD  Retaliation. — An  amusing  story  is 
told  in  Ihe  article  on  Alphouse  Karr.  It  will  be 
found,  we  should  add,  in  grcahr  detail  In  that 
author's  famous  tecueil  of  the  Gu'pet — a  stinging 
periodical,  commenced  in  1839.  continued  at  irre- 
gular intervals,  anil  now,  wc  observe,  in  course  of 
'  reprinting  in  Michel  Levy's  liibliothiijve  d  un 
franc.  The  biting  sarcasm  of  this  periodical  led 
to  the  adventure  to  which  wc  refer.  Karr  found  a 
lady  wailing  for  him  one  day  as  he  returned  to  his 
lodgings,  llebeggedherlo  walk  up  stairs. saying. 
A^e*  nx",  Madamt.  Uadame  insisted  on  hie  go- 
ing first,  and  Karr  prescatly  felt  himself  stabbed 
in  the  buck.  IIu  took  the  thing  in  good  part. and 
hung  the  dagger  up  tn  hia  room  with  the  following 
Inscription : 

Donne  par  Mme.  Louise  C.  dans  le  dos. 

Tho  initials,  it  is  superfluous  to  observe,  scarcely 
cover  tho  name  of  Madame  Louite  Colet,  whothus 
pointedly  rclnllalcd  on  Knrr  for  his  waspish  criti- 
cism of  a  novel  she  hnd  written,  called  La  Jtvnettt 
dt  Mirabeau. 

PnoToomApmi!  CL-nioii-nes.  —  Mr.  Amodio,  of 
Throgmortoii  street,  whose  portrait  of  Charles 
Dickens,  no  larger  than  a  pin's  (mint,  was  lately 
noticed,  hua  produced  by  photogni|)hy  a  view  of 
Westminster  Bridge,  with  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment and  Westminster  Abbey,  within  a  space  not 
larger  tlian  the  eye  of  a  worsted  needle.  The 
same  gentleman  has  ]iublii>hi:d  a  porlraitof  ayoutli, 
which  is  only  just  larger  tlinn  a  needle's  |>ol»t,  hut 
when  magnified  is  us  perfect  as  any  conceivable 

the 


At&HADT  for  the  Spring  exhibition  of  art.  in 
vast  hall  of  the  Palais  d'lndustric,  in  the  Champs 
BIysje,  4S00  pictures  have  been  sent  tn ;  and  the 
calculation  id  that  7000  pcrformanccE  will  have  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Committee  ofTarte,  There  is 
abundant  room  for  them  all 
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ExcAVATioxs  AT  Atiiexs.  —  The  Archffiological 
Society  of  Athens  is  actively  proceeding  witli  ex- 
cavations in  the  vicinity  of  the  temple  of  Theseus, 
and  fragments  of  architecture  and  scuhjture  are 
continuully  being  discovered.  Among  other  ob- 
jects recentlv  found  was  an  ancient  inscKption,  in 
-which  tlie  form  of  the  clmrncters  warrants  the 
conjecture  that  they  were  written  from  rigis^  to 
left.  In  the  course  of  diggings  on  the  Acropolfb 
there  wore  recently  found  in  the  cistern  in  front  oi 
the  Parthenon  some  remnants  of  the  best  period  of 
ancient  Greek  sculpture,  consisting  of  enuill  male 
and  female  figures,  Fragments  of  inscriptions  were 
likewise  found,  and  it  is  hoped  that  further  search 
will  bring  to  light  the  portions  requisit«  to  admit 
of  their  being  fully  deciphered.  Among  the  frag- 
ments recently  dug  up,  one  of  the  most  romarkablo 
is  a  horse's  foot,  which  is  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon.  There  is  also  a 
colossal  hand,  which  it  is  conjectured  may  have 
belonged  to  the  statue  of  Nei)tune,  and  if  so  it  is 
the  hand  tliat  hehl  the  trident.  In  front  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  extendingalong  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  edifice  eight  steps  were  cut  in  the  rock  of 
the  Acropolis.  These  steps  arc  now  uncovered. 
Many  of  the  objects  which  arc  continually  being 
dugu]>,  are  fragments  of  antiquities  already  known, 
and  preserved  in  museums  in  a  mutilated  state. — 
Bulletin. 

The  Shower  of  Fish  in  tuk  Valley  of  Arkrdarfx 
— ^The  Rev.  John  Griffiths  supplies  the  following 
additional  facts  connected  witli  this  phenomenon. 
They  will  be  better  understood,  he  says,  in  the 
wor^s  of  the  princijml  witness,  as  taken  down  by 
him  on  the  spot  where  it  happened.  This  man's 
name  is  John  Lewis,  a  sawyer  in  Messrs.  Nixon  &, 
Co.'s  yard.  His  evidence  is  as  follows :  **  (. )n 
Wednesday,  February  ninth,  I  was  getting  out  a 
piece  of  timber  for  the  jmrpose  of  netting  for  the 
saw,  when  I  was  staiiled  by  something  falling  over 
me— <lown  my  neck,  on  mj'  head,  and  on  my  back. 
On  putting  my  hand  down  my  neck  I  was  !«uri>ris- 
ed  to  find  they  were  little  tish.  By  this  time  I 
saw  the  whole  ground  covered  with  them.  I  took 
off  my  hat,  the  brim  of  which  was  full  of  them. 
They 'were  jumping  all  about.  They  covered  t lie 
ground  in  a  long  strip  of  about  eighty  yards  by 
twelve,  as  we  measured  afterwanls.  M v  nuites and 
I  might  have  gathered  bueketfuls  of  them,  scraping 
with  our  hands.  We  did  gather  a  great  many, 
about  a  bucketful,  and  threw  them  into  the  rain 
pool,  where  S4)me  <>f  them  now  are.  It  was  not 
blowing  very  hard,  but  uncommon  wet.  They  came 
down  with  the  rain  in  '  a  body  like.'  "  JSucIi  is  tlie 
evidence.  It  has  been  t^iken  for  the  i)urpose  of 
being  laid  before  Professor  C)wen,  to  whom,  also, 
will  be  sent  eighteen  or  twenty'  of  the  fish. 

The  carnival  masked  ball  at  the  Tuileries  on  tlie 
seventh  was  extremelj'  gay.  Dancing  was  kept  up 
till  six  in  the  morning.  The  Em|>eror  appeared  in 
tlie  costuuK^  of  a  field  officer  of  the  time  <)f  I^uis 
XV. ;  the  Empress  wore  a  court,  dress  of  the  same 
period,  and  was  covered  with  diamonds  and  jewels. 
In  the  c»)urBe  of  the  evening  two  cars,  bearing  la- 
dies in  historical  costumes,  were  drawn  through 
the  saloons.  There  were  two  suppers,  one  at  two 
o'clock  and  the  other  at  five.  Piieh  table  was  j»re- 
sided  over  by  a  member  of  the  imperial  family. 
About  six  hundred  people  were  invited  to  this 
fete. 


IIow  TO  Obtain  PnoTOGRAPirs  of  the  Moon  akd 
THE  iNnABrTANTs  THEREOF. — ^An  articlc  has  appeared 
in  a  very  serious  foreign  contenipory  to  the  tollow- 
ing  effect:  "Suppose  that  a  successful  attempt 
were  made  to  obtain  a  surface  for  the  pbotographio  ■ 
picture  perfectly  free  from  irregularities  capable 
of  distorting  the  most  imperceptible  linos  of  a 
photograph.  Suppose,  also,  that  on  this  surface  a 
photograph  of  the  moon  were  taken  with  every 
precaution.  If  this  picture  were  examined  under 
A  Tcry  powerful  microscope,  the  most  minute  de- 
tails would  become  visible  ;  and  if  the  instrument 
possessed  sufficiently  hiirh  magnifying  power  you 
would  be  able  to  see  living  beings,  if  there  are  any 
residing  in  that  luminary.  This  is  one  of  the  ap- 
plications of  ]ihotography  to  astronomy;  and  it 
has  been  said  that  an  Italian  navant,  after  tryinff 
for  sbc  years  to  obtain  this  result,  has  succeeded, 
and  has  recently  been  able  to  obtain  pictures  of 
the  moon  on  which  figures  of  naked  animals  are 
depicted,  one  sjiecies  of  which  bore  a  great  resem- 
blance to  human  beings,  .  .  .  It  is  certain 
that  important  discoveries  may  be  arrived  at  by 
this  means,  the  great  difficulty  being  to  find  a 
substance  on  which  to  take  the  picture,  the  surface 
of  which  shall  be  so  perfectly  even  as  to  receive 
the  luminous  image  without  in  the  slightest  degree 
♦listorting  its  most  minute  details.*'— 7%<  PhoiO' 
grajthic  Xcioa. 

Inti:bestino  Discovery  at  Bethlehem. — A  letter 
from  Jerusalem,  in  the  Gazette  du  Jfidi,  says: 
'*  A  very  important  discovery  has  been  made'  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Hethleliem,  near  the  spot 
which  is  generally  admitted  to  be  where  the  angel 
appeared  to  the  shci>herds.  To  the  eastward  of 
Bethlehem,  and  midway  between  the  town  and 
the  siK>t  above  mentioned,  some  workmen,  while 
employed  in  making  an  excavation,  found  tlie  niins 
of  an  immense  convent  of  the  period  of  St.  Jerome 
and  St.  Paul,  with  evident  marks  of  its  having 
been  afterwards  repaired  by  St  Helen  and  the 
C'rusttders.  The  cisterns  are  very  large,  regular, 
and  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  The  mosaic 
])avements  of  several  rooms  have  been  already 
laid  bare,  and  the  workmen  are  on  the  trace  of  the 
marble  pavement  of  the  church.  The  satisfaction 
occasioned  by  this  discovery  is  so  great  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Beth-Sakour  (villoffe 
of  shepherds)  hasten  to  the  spot,  and  offer  their 
services  on  the  works  gratuitously.  The  site  of 
these  ruins  is  known  to  the  Arabs  by  the  name  of 
Siar-el-Ganem,  (resort  of  the  sheep.)  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  considerable  number  of  deep  grot- 
toes, where  the  shepherds  have  been  in  the  liubit 
of  taking  shelter  with  their  flocks." 

M.  Gaidin  has  presented  to  the  Academy  o^ 
Sciences  at  Paris  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the 
results  of  experiments  which  he  has  airried  on  for 
several  j'ears,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  artifi- 
cial precious  stones.  The  inventor  expects  to  be 
able  to  produce  rubies  and  sapphires  of  sufficient 
size  to  be  employed  in  the  construction  of  chrono- 
metei'S,  etc.  He  also  hopes  to  produce  rubies 
which  would  be  preferred  on  account  of  their  rich 
color  to  those  heretofore  used,  and  of  a  paler  hue. 

The  commission  charged  with  the  erection  of  a 
magnificent  church  in  Madrid  in  honor  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conccjttion,  has  decided  on  inviting  the 
architects  of  all  Europe  to  send  in  designs. 
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EDITOR'S    NOTE. 

The  full-length  portrait  of  the  eloquent  man  which  adorns  our  present  number  can 
hardly  fail  of  tarrying  a  particular  gratification  to  the  eyes  and  minds  of  our  numerous 
readers  and  ])atn>ns.  There  is  no  guess-work  about  it ;  but  it  is  as  accurate  as  the  laws 
of  light  and  perspective  can  well  make  it,  and  corrected  from  life  by  Mr.  Sartain,  after 
the  plate  was,  in  other  respects,  finished.  <  )n  behalf  of  our  rea<ler.s,  we  have  to  thank  Mr, 
Everett  for  his  kindness. 

The  letter-press  is  varied.  The  first  article  will  be  found  both  interesting  and  in- 
structive— taking  the  mind  of  the  reader  far  back,  along  the  track  of  histi»ry,  and  intro- 
ducing him  to  many  eminent  nien.  Next,  a  pleasant  excursion  up  or  down  the  Rhine. 
"  The  True  Diflicuhies  of  the  Italian  Question  "  present  the  clearest  view  of  the  case  which 
we  have  seen,  it  will  be  rea«l  with  interest,  now  that  the  first  booming  thunders  of  battle 
are  heard  from  afar.  This  is  followed  by  other  interesting  articles,  till  the  reader  finds 
himself  '*  Electriiied  in  Theory  and  Practice.*'  We  hope  the  "Blisters  of  Humanity'' 
will  not  blister  any  of  our  readers  so  as  to  cause  pain.  "Washington  as  the  Beacon 
Light"  will  add  interest  li>  the  portrait.  *'The  Cradle  of  Histc»ry"  is  full  of  interest  and 
instruction,  and  opens  a  rare  ebaf»ter. 

We  renew  our  c(»rdial  and  hearty  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  far  and  near,  for 
their  khid  commendations  of  our  j«>urnal,  and  to  our  many  readers  who  have  commended 
it  to  their  friends,  by  which,  and  our  untiring  efibrts,  our  list  has  been  greatly  extended. 

A  splendid  portrait  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  King  of  Sardinia,  in  royal  and  military  cos- 
tume, girded  for  battle,  will  embellish  our  July  number. 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  many  of  our  friends  are  adorning  their  parlors  with  the  beau- 
tiful "  cornpanion  jmnts"^^  in  the  easy  mode  offered  on  the  fourth  page  of  the  May  cover. 
The  prints  are  beautiful,  and  well  worth  the  easy  effort  to  beautify  any  parlor. 
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sense  of  interest  in  the  more  profound 
emotions  felt  by  those  of  other  climates  or 
former  days.     And  when  men  find  them- 
selves called  to  pay  habitual  deference  to 
prevailing  usage,  ever  to  consult  utility, 
to  follow  expedients,  to   cultivate   mere 
sagacity,  and  to  train  even  their  passions 
to  artificial   modes  of  expression,   they 
soon  lose  the  power  of  looking  into  the 
more  spiritual  transactions  of  the  soul ;  and, 
accustomed  at  length  to  nothing  but  the 
common  surface  of  life,  they  can  no  longer 
sympathize  with  the  upward  movements  of 
the  more  hallowed  few.  Hence,  unhappily, 
they  are  ill  prepared  to  understand  the 
language  of  pure  faith,  by  which  the  New 
Testament  expresses  that  realizing  impres- 
sion of  unseen  things,  which  so  remarkably 
distinguished  many  of  the  first  Christians. 
And  feeling  themselves  unequal  to  the 
celestial  neighborhood  to  which  apostolic 
example  invites  them,  they  seek  so  to  in- 
terpret the  Holy  Spirit's  revelations,  as  to 
make  them  agree  with  their  more  earthly 
or,  as  they  think,  more  practical  standard 
And  level.     It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  what  was  solemn  fact  to  Anthony, 
should  now,  to  some,  appear  to  be  fiction. 
But    if   the   genuine   Christian   view   of 
fellowship  with  the  Divine  Persons,  and  of 
communion  with  the  surrounding  "  cloud 
of  witnesses,"  took  an  extravagant  form  in 
the  mind  of  the  Saint  durin<'  his  earlier 
career  ;  or  if  the  scriptural  disclosures  u^ 
infernal  agency  occupied  his  impassioned 
soul  on  its  first  awakening,  until  he  be- 
came bewildered  amidst  the  exaggerated 
notions  and  morbid  feelings  which  he  had 
called  up  from  within  ;  he  has  at  least  a 
claim  on  our  charity,  though  we  fail  to 
realize  his  religious  state.     It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  at  first  he  lacked  the  right 
conception  of  the  Christian  renunciation 
of  property ;  and,  for  a  time,  he  missed 
the  clue  to  the  object  of  his  search — the 
**  perfect  love"  of  God  ;  and  sought  that 
object  by  dint  of  ascetic  exercise  rftther 
than  by  faith  in  Christ ;  while  he  conse- 
quently mistook  many  of  his  own  natural 
sympathies  and  affections  for  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  wicked  one.     But  sincerity 
like  his  is  only  found  in  such  as  are  not  far 
from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     In  his 
maturer  state,  we  hear  him  saying  to  his 
monks :  "  Let  not  our  imaginations  be 
busy  with   specters  of  evil  spirits,  or  be 
troubled  as  if  we  were  to  perish.    Let  us 
rather  trust  and  be  glad  that  salvation  is 
to  follow.    And  let  us  oonsider  that  the 


Lord  who  is  with  us  has  routed  and 
crushed  our  foes.  Let  us  ever  remember 
that  if  the  Lord  is  with  us,  the  enemy  can 
do  us  no  harm.  When  the  spiiits  of  evil 
come,  they  will  be  just  what  they  find  us ; 
and  will  accommodate  their  images  to  our 
thoughts.  If  they  find  us  fearful  and 
timid,  they  are  furies,  and  invade  the  soul 
so  as  to  augment  its  terrors ;  but  if  they 
find  us  rejoicing  in  God  and  in  hope  of 
future  good,  conversing  with  the  Lord, 
consigning  every  thing  into  his  hand,  and 
believing  that  no  demon  can  ever  injure 
the  Christian,  they  turn  away  in  confusion, 
having  no  power  over  the  soul."* 

Anthony  learned  to  seize  the  opportuni- 
ty which  his  name  and  character  secured, 
to  give  lessons  of  goodness,  which,  if  not 
always  acted  upon  by  his  pupils,  left  an 
undying  impression ;  and  many  of  his  say- 
ings have  been  borne  down  to  our  own 
times  by  the  voices  of  those  who  afiec- 
tionately  cherished  his  memory.  The 
fame  of  his  religious  character  had  passed 
to  the  very  seat  of  imperial  life  ;  and  the 
Emperor  Constantino  and  his  sons  had 
acknowledged  his  authority  as  a  spiritual 
father,  by  asking  for  a  communication 
from  him.  "  Do  not  wonder,"  said  he  to 
his  monks,  ''that  the  Emperor  writes  to 
us,  for  he  is  a  man ;  but  rather  wonder 
that  God  has  written  his  laws  for  men, 
and  spoken  to  them  by  his  own  Son."  In 
meeting  the  wishes  of  his  distinguished 
correspondents,  he  congratulated  them 
that  tney  were  Christians ;  plainly  told 
them  what  he  thought  would  be  most 
conducive  to  their  welfare  ;  exhorted 
them  not  to  dwell  with  complacency  on 
their  earthly  power  and  greatness,  but 
ever  to  think  of  a  future  judgment,  and 
always  to  confess  Christ  as  the  only  true 
and  eternal  King.  A  philosopher  once 
visited  him,  and  showed  an  inclination  to 
treat  him  with  contempt  because  he  did 
not  read.  "How  can  you  bear  to  live 
without  books?"  said  he.  Anthony  m- 
quired,  in  return  :  "  What  is  first,  spirit  or 
letter?"  The  pagan  decided  that  spirit 
is  first.  "  Well,  then,"  continued  the  saint, 
"the  healthy  spirit  is  not  dependent  upon 
letters.  The  whole  creation  is  my  book  ; 
the  volume  is  ever  open  before  me,  and  I 
can  read  when  I  please ;  it  is  God^s  word 
to  me."f 

A  century  had  nearly  passed  over  him 
when  he  paid  his  second  visit  to  Alexan- 

*   Vita  Anton,  sect  xllL 
f  Vita  Anion.  B9fX\xxYlL 
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dria,  to  bear  his  testimony  against  the 
spreading  heresy  of  Arius.  Lven  then, 
amidst  the  decay  of  his  outer  man,  his 
great  soul  was  erect ;  and  intelligent  and 
learned  pagans  felt  that  the  flashes  of  his 
spirit  made  way  for  Christian  truth.  Many 
conversions  were  the  fruit  of  his  few  days' 
toil.  Nothing,  however,  would  be  more 
touching  than  his  interview  with  the  cel- 
ebrated Didymus,  who  was  then  at  the 
head  of  the  Alexandrian  school  of  divinity. 
Though  blind  from  his  youth,  this  remark- 
able man  had  risen  to  the  chair  from  which 
Jerome,  and  Ruffinus,  and  Palladius,  and 
other  illustrious  students  had  received 
their  theological  lessons.  He  was  natu- 
rally disposed  to  mysticism ;  but  as  if  he 
had  become  more  happily  familiar  with 
the  Divine  Spirit,  while  his  outer  sight 
was  dim,  he  gave  to  the  Christian  world 
that  treatise,  which  seems  to  have  sugges- 
ted the  arguments  by  which  all  following 
generations  have  sustained  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.*  The  founder  of 
Christian  Jlonachism,  and  the  blind  pro- 
fessor of  spiritual  theology,  now  met :  who 
would  not  like  to  have  seen  the  greeting  ? 
The  venerable  recluse,  looking  with  in- 
tense affection  on  the  sightless  but  speak- 
ing face  of  his  brother  said :  "  Be  not 
troubled  at  your  want  of  eyes  such  as 
small  insects  use ;  but  rejoice  that  you 
have  eyes  like  those  with  which  angels 
see,  by  which  too  you  see  God  and  receive 
his  light." 

Anthony  lived  to  see  gathered  around 
him  the  nucleus  of  that  system,  which, 
above  all  others,  was  for  a  long  period  to 
sway  the  movements  of  the  Christian 
Church.  He  was  not  the  first  recluse  of 
the  p]gyptian  desert.  Paul  the  Eremite 
made  an  earlier  choice  of  hermit  life,  but 
had  failed  to  form  a  conmiunity  of  disci- 
]>les;  so  that,  though  his  enthusiastic 
biographer,  Jerome,  does  his  best  to  im- 
mortalize his  example,  he  admits  that  to 
Anthony  belongs  the  glory  of  originating 
the  Christian  convent.  Anthony  may  be 
called  the  first  Christian  abbot.  He  had 
now  reached  his  hundred  and  fifth  year  ; 
and  feeling  that  his  end  drew  near,  he 
called  two  monks  who  had  for  some  years 
been  his  close  companions  and  ministers, 
and  said  :  "  I  am  indeed  going  the  way  of 
the  fathers.  The  Lord  hath  called  me. 
Be  watchful ;  and  lose  not  the  fiuit  of  your 
heavenly  exercises.    As  you  have  begun. 


•|-  Soo  DiDTMUS  Dt  Sjnriiu  SanctOf  in  Jerome. 


keep  up  your  diligence.  Our  spiritual 
foes,  it  IS  true,  are  ever  seeking  to  devour ; 
their  strength,  however,  is  limited ;  fear 
them  not,  but  ever  breathe  after  Christ. 
Have  faith  in  him.  And  as  you  are  dying 
daily,  attend  to  his  precepts  which  you 
have  heard  from  me.  Mind  the  same 
things  ;  so  that,  joined  to  the  Lord  and  to 
his  saints,  ye  may  be  received  as  his  friends 
into  everlasting  habitations.  Let  not  my 
body  be  taken  into  Egypt,  nor  be  placed 
in  any  house.  Bury  it,  and  cover  it  with 
earth.  Keep  the  secret  in  your  own 
minds  ;  and  let  no  man  know  the  place  of 
my  burial ;  for  I  shall  be  received  by  the 
Saviour  himself  incorruptible  at  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead.  Divide  my  garments. 
Give  one  to  Athanasius  the  Bishop ;  and 
the  palliuniy  now  worn  out,  wliich  when 
new  I  received  from  him.  Give  another 
garment  to  Serapion  the  Bishop.  My 
hair-cloth  vesture  is  left  to  you.  Farer 
well,  my  sons !  Anthony  is  depai*ting 
hence;  nor  will  he  be  with  you  any 
more  !"*  The  old  man  remained  standing 
while  they  gave  him  the  parting  kiss;  and 
then,  reclining  himself  with  a  cheerful 
countenance,  he  breathed  his  last. 

The  example  of  this  remarkable  man 
had  awakened  the  enthusiasm  of  many 
sincere  hearts  ;  and,  in  his  cherished  mem^ 
ory,  a  pattern  was  still  preserved,  which 
continued  to  excite  the  emulation  of  both 
Egyptians  and  Greeks ;  until  the  face  of 
the  desert,  even  to  the  borders  of  Libya, 
was  dotted  with  monastic  commimities 
and  cells.  Here,  then,  the  distinctive 
form  of  Christian  Monaehism  began.  It 
will  at  once  be  seen,  that,  whatever  com* 
parative  degrees  of  good  or  evil  belonged 
lo  the  system  in  its  uifancy,  it  sprang  up 
and  extended  for  a  time  entirely  irrespect- 
ive of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  was  a 
thing  of  an  earlier  age.  Its  character  had 
been  shaped,  and  its  influence  acknow* 
1  edged,  long  before  the  Western  Church 
set  up  her  exclusive  claims.  Rome,  how- 
ever, at  length  felt  the  congenial  nature 
of  the  system,  and,  with  characteristic  in- 
genuity, worked  up  the  ready  material 
into  her  own  fabric,  and  used  it  for  her 
own  ecclesiastical  purposes.  These  piu> 
poses  made  it  desirable,  by  and  by,  to 
adopt  the  views  which  were  held  by  some 
as  early  even  as  the  days  of  Jerome,  and 
to  claim  for  monastic  orders  a  more  prim- 
itive and  sacred  origin.    They  were  traced 
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to  the  first  ChristiAns  and  apostles ;  or  to 
John  the  Baptist ;  and  indeed  even  to 
£lijah  the  Tishbite.  But  those  who  quote 
John  the  Baptist  and  Elijah  as  authorities 
on  behalf  oi  Christian  Monachism,  only- 
show  that  they  lack  the  power  to  under- 
stand the  "  high  calling  "  of  the  Christian. 
A  divine  voice  once  said  :  "  Among  those 
that  are  born  of  women  there  is  not  a 
greater  than  John  the  Baptist ;  but  he 
that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
greater  than  he."  The  genuine  Christian 
who  enjoys  the  least  privileges  of  his  dis- 
pensation, is  called  to  a  purity  and  free- 
dom, and  really  attains  a  harmony  of  cha- 
racter, beyond  him  who,  of  all  the  prophets, 
was  nearest  to  Christ.  From  the  severe 
shape  which  the  Baptist's  piety  assumed, 
it  would  be  very  natural  for  those  of  his 
followers  who  passed  into  discipleship  un- 
der the  Redeemer,  to  look  for  their  di- 
vine Master's  authorization  of  the  ascetic 
style  ;  especially  if  they  knew  that  he  had 
gone  from  the  place  of  his  baptism  into 
desert  life  for  a  time  :  but  how  graciously 
did  he  open  the  first  lesson  in  that  series 
which  was  intended  to  disabuse  their 
minds  on  this  subject !  Why  was  a  mar- 
riage-feast one  of  the  first  scenes  into 
which  he  led  them?  and  what  was  the 
great  moral  of  his  fii-st  miracle  ?  Did  he 
not  intend  to  show,  at  starting,  that  his 
religion  was  too  free  and  too  happy  to 
take  an  austere  form  ?  Did  he  not  teach 
that  the  grace  and  power  which  his  first 
miracle  manifested,  would  not  be  confined 
to  desert  or  cell,  but  be  freely  given  to 
hallow  nature  in  all  its  social  and  family 
relations?  Much  of  the  rigid  severity 
which  marks  the  piety  of  John  and  Elijah, 
was  peculiar  to  their  dispensation,  and 
was  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of 
their  peculiar  mission.  To  rest  the  mon- 
astic system  on  such  authorities  is,  as  even 
a  Romish  authority  says,  to  build  on 
"  mere  conjecture ;"  as  there  can  be 
nothing  but  "  an  imaginary  connection  " 
between  Christian  Monachism  and  the 
ancient  prophets  or  apostles.*  It  is  true, 
as  the  same  writer  judiciously  remarks, 
that,  "in  the  primitive  Christians,  the 
apostles,  and  even  before  them,  in  the 
prophets,  we  have  those  models  of  admi- 
rable virtue  which  monks  have  in  some 
itistances  really  copied.  But  such  virtues 
are  not  peculiar  to  monks  ;  they  are  com- 
mon to  all  saints  in  all  ages.    Monks  are 


•  Thomtoin,  Dise.  de  VEgUse,  chap,  xil  10. 


distinguished  by  rules,  discipline,  com- 
munity, particular  costume,  regulated  and 
uniform  exercises,  colonies  and  schools. 
Such  characteristics,  were  not  known  be- 
fore the  davs  of  Paul  and  Anthony  in 
Egypt." 

But  Rome  clings  to  the  notion  of  an- 
tiquity ;  and  lest  the  position  should  be 
lost,  it  has  been  asserted,  that  the  Jewish 
sect  of  the  Essenes  were  Christians,  and 
Christian  monks.  This  assertion  is  so 
clearly  at  variance  with  historical  fact,  that 
it  would  deserve  no  attention,  had  not 
some  Protestants  exercised  their  ingenuity 
in  calling  up  something  like  a  shadowy 
argument  to  sustain  it.  It  is  said,  first, 
that  "  no  such  philosophical  sect  as  the 
Essenes  ever  existed  among  the  Jews ;" 
then,  that  "  Josephus,  the  Jewish  histo- 
rian, does  not  mention  the  newborn 
brotherhood  of  Christians ;"  and  taking 
the  latter  statement  for  granted,  the 
silence  of  Josephus  is  thought  to  be  so 
remarkable,  that  we  must  be  driven  to  * 
conclude  that,  in  describing  the  Essenes,  * 
he  really  describes  the  primitive  Christ- 
ians. To  avoid  the  difiiculty  springing 
out  of  the  fact  that  the  historian  speaks  of 
the  Essenes  as  divided  into  four  classes, 
an  attempt  is  made  to  show,  that  the  first 
Christian  society  was  composed  of  "  four 
concentric  circles  around  one  mysterious 
center ;"  the  outermost  made  up  of  those 
who  were  still  mostly  Judaic,  the  next  of 
those  members  who  were  more  familiar 
with  the  Messianic  prophecies,  the  third  of 
all  those  whose  attention  was  more  fully 
fixed  upon  the  personal  manifestation  of 
Christ,  while  the  inner  circle  was  formed  of 
entire  Christians.*  All  this  is  ingenious, 
but  not  true.  Thongh  some  variety  marked 
the  Christian  churches  during  the  apostles' 
days — variety  arising  from  the  several 
shades  of  Jewish  prejudice,  or  from  the 
different  degrees  of  Christian  knowledge 
and  spiritual  life — in  no  case  can  distinct 
lines  of  classification  be  traced,  dividing 
the  community  into  such  castes  as  answer 
to  the  four  orders  of  Essenes.  The  whole 
theory  dissolves  before  the  light  of  one 
fact.  The  Essenes,  as  a  Jewish  sect, 
existed  nearly  two  centuries  before  Christ. 
They  sprang  up,  just  as  Christian  Mona- 
chism did ;  and  formed  one  of  the  three 
leading  parties,  whose  birth  was  nearly 
cotemporary  in  the  Maccabean  age,  ana 
in  whom  were  embodied  the  three  prin- 

*  See  Blackwood's  Ma^fozinef  vol.'xlyii. 
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ciples  or  tendencies — ^Pharisaic  formality, 
Sadducean  unbelief,  and  Essenic  mysti- 
cism. These  Jewish  monks  firat  appeared 
in  the  quiet  scenes  which  border  the 
western  shore  of  the  Dead  sea.  "  On  the 
western  border  of  that  lake,"  says  the 
elder  Pliny,  "  dwell  the  Essenes,  at  a 
sufficient  distance  from  the  shore  to  avoid 
its  pestilential  effluvia — a  race  entirely  by 
themselves,  and  beyond  every  other  in 
the  world  deserving  of  wonder,  men  living 
in  communion  with  nature,  without  wives, 
without  money.  Every  day  their  number 
is  replenished  by  a  new  troop  of  settlers, 
since  they  are  much  visited  by  those  whom 
the  reverses  of  fortune  have  driven,  tired 
of  the  world,  to  their  modes  of  living. 
Thus  happens  what  might  seem  incredible, 
that  a  community  in  which  no  one  is  born, 
yet  continues  to  subsist  through  the  lapse 
of  centuries.  So  fruitful  for  them  is  dis- 
gust of  life  in  others."*  Many  of  this 
sect  are  said  to  have  assisted  Mattathias 
•  the  Asmonean,  who  rose  against  Antigo- 
.  nus  Epiphanes ;  and  are  spoken  of  in  the 
Book  of  Maccabees,  under  the  name  of 
Assideans.  (I  Mac.  2 :  42.)  Josephus, 
however,  who  speaks  of  them  as  well 
known  before  the  appearance  of  Christ, 
gives  the  deepest  insight  rinto  their  cha- 
racter and  manners.  Their  cultivation  of 
caste  feeling,  and  some  of  the  laws  which 
regulated  their  four  divisions,  might  re- 
mind us  of  the  laws  of  caste  in  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Menu,  and  indicate  a  copy,  if  not 
a  common  origin.  Marriage  was  allowed 
in  one  only  of  the  four  orders.  Some  col- 
onized in  cities  and  towns.  Civil  office 
might  in  some  cases  be  filled.  Secresy, 
as  a  rule,  marked  their  mutual  intercourse ; 
and  their  communications  admitted  no 
more  than  simple  "  yea  "  and  "  nay  ;"  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  initiation,  when  an  oath 
was  administered  to  the  new  member. 
They  held  their  goods  in  common  ;  were 
strict  observers  of  the  Sabbath  ;  and  sent 
gifts  to  the  temple,t hough  they  were  never 
seen  in  it.  Indeed,  whether  they  settled 
in  the  wilderness,  or  amidst  a  gathered 
population,  they  were  studiously  quiet  and 
secluded.  Their  occupations  were  peace- 
ful ;  and  they  were  honored  as  industrious 
and  hospitable,  benevolent  and  honest ; 
though  they  purposely  shrank  from  con- 
tact with  the  uncircumcised,  and  would 
rather  die  than  partake  of  food  not  pre- 


*  Natural  History^  book  v.  chap.  15,  Ncander*s 
Translation. 


pared  by  their  own  or  their  brethren*! 
hands.  Their  peculiar  characteristics  are 
noticed  also  by  Philo,  who  has  introduced 
us  to  the  kindred  but  more  contemplatiye 
Jewish  sect  of  the  Therapeatffi.  These, 
composed  of  both  men  and  women,  were 
found  quietly  inclosed  in  their  separate 
cells  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Moeris,  near 
Alexandria ;  illustrating  the  vain  preten- 
sions of  ascetic  discipline  long  before 
Christianity  appeared  in  Egypt. 

The  Essenes  had  perhaps  the  distinction 
not  only  of  an  earlier  origin,  but  of  being 
more  practical  and  more  pure.  It  has 
been  thought  remarkable  that  our  Lord 
never  named  this  sect,  nor  formally  con- 
demned them,  as  he  did  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees.  A  sufficient  reason,  however, 
may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  their  re- 
cluse life,  for  the  most  part,  kept  them 
from  crossing  his  path ;  and  as  they 
never  appeared  in  the  temple,  they  would 
not,  like  their  ostentatious  and  skeptical 
cotemporaries,  who  affected  such  pub- 
licity, call  forth  a  distinct  and  open  re- 
proof. It  may  be,  too,  that  their  general 
sincerity  shielded  them ;  and  that  the 
long-suffering  "  Son  of  Man"  might  exer- 
cise forbearance  toward  the  frailties  which, 
in  their  case,  were  associated  with  so 
much  acknowledged  virtue.  But  thoagh 
Jesus  never  named  them,  he  did  not 
leave  their  errors  uncondemned.  St, 
Matthew  describes  him  as  alluding  to 
t6eir  ascetic  practice,  (19:  11,  12;)  and 
records  the  lesson  which  he  gave,  that 
any  violation  of  human  nature  is  incon- 
sistent w^ith  the  Christian  religion;  that 
the  rule  of  his  kingdom  does  not  follow 
Judaism  in  pronouncing  celibacy  to  be  in 
itself  dishonorable ;  nor  does  it,  on  the 
other  hand,  enforce  the  rule  of  ascetic 
life,  or  recommend  the  celibate  as  a  su- 
perior condition  of  existence;  but  that 
it  rather  requires  the  heart  to  be  so  de- 
voted to  piety,  that  every  relation  of  life 
into  which  Providence  leads  the  man 
may  be  hallowed,  and  its  proper  duties 
performed  to  the  glory  of  God.  Nor  can 
any  thing  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
manner  in  which  he  reproves  Essenio  se- 
verity, in  that  action  which  follows  his 
lesson  on  the  conjugal  relation.  A  family 
scene  opened  around  them,  where  the 
women  brought  little  children  that  he 
might  touch  them.  Some  of  the  disciples, 
who  still  retained  much  that  was  austere, 
rudely  tried  to  prevent  the  mothers  from 
invading  their  Master's  sanctity ;  but  he 
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said  :  '^  Suffer  little  cLildrc  nto  como  unto 
me,  and  forbid  them  not ;  for  of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  :  and  he  laid  his 
hands  on  them,  and  departed  thence." 
He  meant,  among  other  things,  to  say, 
.that  family  ties  and  filial  affections  are  to 
be  honored  and  sustained  in  his  kingdom ; 
and  that  the  spirit  of  Christian  sim[)Iicity 
and  tenderness  which  is  so  congenial  with 
domestic  life,  and  a  pattern  of  which  is 
winningly  set  forth  in  the  little  child,  will 
best  prepare  us  for  discerning  our  proper 
place,  and  for  fulfilling  our  own  duty. 
Other  actions  of  our  Lord  are  equally 
significant,  as  indicating  the  difference  be- 
tween the  members  of  his  spiritual  family, 
and  the  Jewish  brotherhood  of  monks. 
He  seeks  every  opportunity  of  leading  his 
disciples  to  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem, 
as  his  Father's  house,  his  own  temple, 
which  he  was  come  to  cleanse  and  glorify, 
but  not  immediately  to  subvert ;  and  thus 
he  impressively  shows,  that  those  who 
studiously  avoided  the  appointed  sacri- 
fices, or  renounced  the  temple  service, 
ood  substituted  feasts  of  bread  and  salt, 
nightly  illuminations,  and  hymns,  with 
mystic  talk  and  dances,  for  the  established 
ritual  of  their  fathers,  were  prematurely 
throwing  off  their  share  in  the  symbolic 
worship,  and  making  changes  on  inade- 
quate authority.  And  while  the  Redeem- 
er thus  expressed  his  will,  his  apostles 
have  not  left  the  errors  of  the  Jewish  sect 
untouched.  Under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  they  have  pointed  out  the 
diflference  between  Essenic  peculiarities 
and  Christian  doctrine ;  leaving  it  impos- 
sible for  those  who  have  caught  their 
spirit,  and  understood  their  arguments, 
to  view  Essenes  and  primitive  Christians 
as  one  and  the  same.  Those  who  were 
obedient  to  the  teaching  of  Paul,  could 
not  be  confounded  with  the  ascetics  who 
Buperstitiously  observed  human  forms  of 
worship,  venerated  secret  traditions  on 
mystic  medicine,  believed  themselves 
called  to  hold  the  secrets  of  nature,  were 
sworn  against  all  food  from  unconsecrated 
hands,  bound  never  to  reveal  the  myste- 
ries of  angelic  names,  and  used  ascetical 
preparations  to  qualify  them  for  a^earch 
into  the  future.  The  spiritual  children 
of  John  the  beloved  disciple  must  have 
been  distinct  from  the  exclusive  spiritual- 
ists who  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection, rejected  the  idea  of  an  incarna- 
tion, though  they  entertained  a  shadowy 
conception    of  the    Trinity,  and,  when 


Christianity  published  its  claims,  proved 
to  be  as  blind  to  the  humanity  of  the 
manifested  Saviour,  as  were  the  Pharisees 
to  the  divine  nature  of  Christ.  Indeed, 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  their  distin- 
guishing views  and  customs  must  see,  that 
these  can  not  be  harmonized  with  genuine 
Christianity,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  un- 
derstand and  acknowledge  the  peculiar 
force  of  those  warning  voices  which  once 
cried  :  "  Beloved,  believe  not  every  spirit, 
but  try  the  spirits  whether  they  are  of 
God ;  because  many  false  prophets  are 
gone  out  into  the  world.  Hereby  know 
ye  the  Spirit  of  God :  Every  spirit  that 
confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the 
flesh  is  of  God :  and  every  spirit  that  con- 
fesseth not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in 
the  flesh  is  not  of  God."  (1  John  4  : 
1-3.  See  also  Col.  2 :  8,  16-23  ;  1  Tim. 
4 :  4-8. 

How  truly  has  Dean  Prideaux  remarked, 
that  "  almost  all  that  is  peculiar  to  the 
sect  of  the  Essenes  is  condemned  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles!"  Many  truths  were 
held  in  common  by  Pharisees  and  Christ- 
ians ;  and,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  Essenic 
life  came  very  near  to  that  of  the  primi- 
tive Church ;  but  the  society  which  had 
been  created  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  essentially  as  distinct  from  the 
community  of  Jewi^  mystics,  as  it  was 
from  the  sect  who  "  made  the  command- 
ment of  God  of  none  effect  by  their  tradi- 
tion." The  sequestered  class  of  Jews 
probably  retained  most  of  a  traditional 
sjrmpathy  with  the  spirit  of  those  institu- 
tions which  have  been  called  "  the  schools 
of  the  prophets;"  and  was  gradually 
formed  by  the  association  of  those  who 
cherished  a  desire  to  realize  again  the 
heavenly  warmth  of  the  prophetic  days. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  later  temple 
service,  in  the  synagogue  system,  or  the 
public  festivals,  which  met  their  inward 
longings ;  and  when  once  the  example  of 
religious  retreat  had  opened  a  refuge  in 
the  desert,  thev  soon  formed  a  distinct 
embodiment  of  Jewish  spirituality.  In 
their  chosen  exclusion  they  wearied  them- 
selves in  trying  to  harmonize  contempla- 
tion and  activity.  They  had  started  on 
a  wrong  principle ;  and,  idling  to  see  that 
their  first  necessity  was  purity  of  heart, 
they  sought  for  perfection  in  mere  ab- 
stract thought,  or  in  the  exercises  of  the 
outer  man.  Their  inward  evil  was  over- 
looked, or  misunderstood;  and  they  ag- 
gravated it  by  following  a  course  in  which 
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their  pride  was  fostered,  while  their  con- 
science remained  impure.  It  is  easily 
conceived,  that  such  a  class  would  soon 
be  attracted  by  that  Christian  Communi- 
ty which,  for  a  time,  "  had  all  things  com- 
mon." There  would  at  first  appear  much 
that  was  congenial  with  their  own  spirit, 
and  a  great  deal  that  promised  an  im- 
provement on  their  own  system ;  and 
though  some,  whose  pretensions  were 
high,  might  be  staggered  by  the  promised 
imion  of  happiness  and  spiritual  poverty, 
many  would  be  found  among  the  swelling 
number  of  Christian  converts.  In  such 
cases,  even  perfect  sincerity  would  not 
prevent  them  from  retaining  much  of  that 
ascetic  spirit  and  formal  externalism  which 
could  scarcely  fail  to  infuse  into  the 
Church  a  leaven  that  probably  originated 
many  of  the  troublesome  errors  which 
apostles  had  to  condemn,  and  whose  lin- 
gering influence  prepared  the  way  for  a 
subsequent  recognition  and  establishment 
of  conventual  life.  Merely  in  this  way 
can  we  detect  any  relation  between  early 
Christianity  and  the  sect  of  the  Essenes. 
That  sect,  claiming  the  honor  of  antiquity, 
remained  distinctly  Jewish ;  until,  in  the 
second  century,  like  the  society  of  Thera- 
peutffi,  it  melted  into  the  indefinable  forms 
of  Elkesaiteor  Gnostic  Ebionitism.  Both 
Essenes  and  Therapeuta?  had  disappeared 
before  Christian  Monachism  prevailed. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  tnose  who  at- 
tach undue  importance  to  mere  antiquity, 
should  be  betrayed  into  error  when  seek- 
ing for  the  most  remote  ground  on  which 
monastic  claims  may  be  fixed.  Many  pre- 
Christian  systems  had  so  much  in  common 
with  the  more  modern  forms  of  recluse 
life,  that  whoever  contends  for  the  mon- 
astic institute  as  a  legitimate  form  of 
Christianity,  or  claims  for  the  Church  ex- 
clusively the  honor  of  that  institution, 
may  easily  be  seduced  into  dreamy  no- 
tions of  piety,  and  soon  learn  to  ignore 
all  that  distmguishes  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. In  tracing  the  history  of  the  mon- 
astic principle,  we  are  by  and  by  brought 
to  the  conviction,  that  it  did  not  properly 
belong  either  to  the  Greek  or  the  Latin 
Church.  It  was  adopted  by  both ;  origi- 
nated by  neither.  Nor  is  it  Christian ; 
nor  exclusively  Jewish ;  though  worked 
out  for  nearly  three  centuries  by  Judean 
and  Alexandrian  mystics.  No;  it  is 
rather  a  thing  peculiar  to  fallen  human 
nature.  Hence,  we  find  it  exemplified, 
perhape  most  perfectly,  in  the  great  cen- 


ters of  heathendom.  The  systems  of  F^ 
ganism  are  but  the  ruling  propensities  of 
the  human  mind  embodied  ;  and  all  these 
are  distinguished  by  their  mysteries,  re- 
served for  the  privileged  and  meritorioiis 
few.  There  is  a  disposition  in  human  Dft- 
ture,  under  a  sense  of  its  guilt  and  misery, 
to  trust  in  any  vicarious  worship  and 
obedience  ;  as  well  as  a  desire  and  hope 
of  transferring  from  one  man  to  another 
the  merit  of  good  works,  and  the  benefit 
of  devotional  exercises ;  so  as  to  enable 
the  mass  of  the  people  to  serve  God,  as  it 
were,  by  proxy.  The  course  of  Hindoo- 
ism,  even  in  its  earlier  history,  strikingly 
illustrates  this ;  while  Bndhism  still  ex- 
hibits a  gigantic  embodiment  of  the  same 
principles,  after  more  than  twenty-four 
centuries  of  intense  action  and  nearly  un- 
rivaled influence.  The  natural  disposition 
of  the  human  mind,  as  manifested  m  these 
systems,  is  not  favorable  to  pure  Christ- 
ianity ;  and  for  a  time  after  the  rise  of  the 
Christian  religion,  the  hostility  of  that 
disposition  was  clearly  seen :  but  as  the 
doctrines  of  Christ  widened  their  sway  5 
as  they  became  less  and  less  unpopular, 
and  the  number  of  disciples  continued  to 
multiply ;  there  appeared  an  increasing 
class  of  persons  who,  though  professedly 
members  of  Christian  churches,  had  not 
yet  fully  understood  the  character  of  the 
Gospel,  nor  fairly  imbibed  its  spirit ;  and 
by  these  the  very  principles  and  errors 
which  had  at  first  arrayed  themselves  in 
opposition  to  Christ,  were  gradually  in- 
troduced into  the  Church.  Among  the 
first  promoters  of  this  wrong  tendency  in 
Christian  life,  were  those  who  have  been 
already  noticed,  as  drawn  towards  Christ- 
ianity from  among  the  Jewish  ascetics; 
and  although,  as  Judaism  dissolved,  the 
main  streams  of  error  would  be  diverted 
by  the  mixed  parties  who  sprang  up  to  a 
peculiar  position  between  Jews  and  Christ- 
ians, yet  the  elements  of  evil,  in  some 
cases,  were  "  brought  in  unawares,"  and 
effected  changes  in  the  Christian  com- 
munity such  as  became  so  evident  in  the 
Church  at  Colosse.  Distinctions  were 
fixed  between  those  who  kept  the  cere- 
monial or  ascetic  rule,  and  those  who  did 
not ;  the  former  were  marked  as  a  supe- 
rior and  privileged  class;  and  thus  the 
unity  of  the  Christian  religion  was  broken. 
Notwithstanding  apostolic  letters  and  en- 
forced discipline,  the  evil  grew,  aided  by 
other  unhealthy  influences  from  Oriental 
and  Grecian  sources,  until  such  was  the 
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ftate  of  the  Chnroh,  that  the  introduction 
of  a  well-regulated  monastic  system  might 
be  viewed,  perhaps,  as  a  blessing  to  it ;  at 
least,  as  a  thing  most  suitable  to  its  exist- 
ing circumstances  and  character.  When 
the  Christian  world  was  thus  prepared, 
the  leaders  of  the  new  movement  appeared. 
Three  names  stood  at  the  head.  This 
place  may  be  awarded  to  them  on  the 
authority  of  an  historian  of  the  Romish 
Church,*  whose  fair  and  accurate  state- 
ments are  sometimes,  as  in  this  case, 
curiously  associated  with  an  ovei*flow  of 
his  ecclesiastical  feeling.  "  Paul,  Antho- 
ny, and  Hilarion,"  says  he,  "  gave  birth 
to  the  holy  institution  in  Egypt  and  Pal- 
estine ;  and  from  thence  it  expanded  itself 
over  the  earth  like  a  torrent  of  benedic- 
tion !" 

The  ascetic  zeal  of  Anthony's  biographer 
is  not  wrought  up  to  that  intensity  which 
glows  in  Jerome's  memoirs  of  Hilarion 
and  Paul ;  nor  is  the  monastic  state  in  the 
one  case  invested  with  so  much  of  that 
kind  of  unearthliness,  which  in  the  other 
checks  the  approaches  of  ordinary  life. 
Indeed,  Jerome's  heroes  never  seem  to 
come  very  near  to  our  hearts;  while 
Athanasius  rather  helps  us  to  love  An- 
thony, and  to  respect  the  sincerity  of  his 
monks.  But  even  the  more  amiable 
brotherhood  of  Mount  Kolzim  is  so 
strangely  unlike  that  first  Christian  com- 
munity described  by  St.  Luke,  that  when 
we  place  the  later  picture  and  the  earlier 
and  inspired  sketch  side  by  side,  as  re- 
presenting the  Christian  piety  of  two 
periods,  we  can  not  resist  the  conviction, 
that  great  changes  nmst  have  taken  place 
daring  the  intervening  time.  Here,  we 
detect  much  that  is  artificial  and  con- 
Btrained ;  there,  we  see  manifest  Divinity 
in  union  with  naturalness  and  ease.  In 
the  Egyptian  scene,  violence  is  done  to 
some  of  the  distinctive  feelings  of  our 
species ;  at  Jerusalem,  human  sympathies 
and  affections  have  full  but  hallowed  play. 
So  that,  while  we  readily  admit  the  pe- 
culiar interest  which  attaches  to  the  men 
who  put  themselves  aside  from  the  world, 
and  obliged  the  seekers  of  truth  to  go 
**  out  into  the  wilderness  to  see  "  models 
of  devotion,  we  can  never  turn  towards 
those  Judean  homes,  which  day  by  day 
were  successively  thronged  by  the  affec- 
tionate family  groups  of  primitive  Christ- 
ians, without  feeling  some  curiosity,  at 
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least,  as  to  how  the  Christian  profession, 
so  simple,  pure,  and  genial  in  its  character, 
came  to  be  esteemed  as  most  perfect  when 
most  abstruse,  rigid,  and  severe.  The 
process  is  not  obscure.  Christianity  was 
designed  to  bo  the  ruling  principle  of  the 
world.  It  was  to  take  to  itself,  and  com- 
mand for  its  holy  purposes,  all  that 
belongs  to  man.  It  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  it  should  come  into  contact 
with  the  masses,  and  enter  into  conflict 
with  the  leading  principles  and  practices 
of  heathen  society.  This  must  be  done 
in  the  persons  and  character  of  its  con- 
verts, who  were  not  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  world,  but,  like  the  first  model  Christ- 
ians, were  to  continue  in  the  same  domes- 
tic and  civil  relations  as  before  their 
conversion.  They  were  to  remain 
among  their  neighbors  as  "  the  salt  of  the 
earthy'  the  "  leaven"  of  the  population,  the 
"  lights  of  the  world,"  whose  open  trans- 
parent sincerity,  cheerfulness,  and  benevo- 
lence should  diffuse  grace  and  truth 
through  even  the  worst  scenes  of  persecu- 
tion and  vice.  True  Christians,  however, 
could  scarcely  have  entered  on  their 
mission  before  they  realized  the  fact,  that 
it  is  the  nature  of  genuine  piety  to  shrink 
from  the  manifestations  of  carnal  restless- 
ness. When  the  Holy  Ghost  touches  the 
sympathies  of  human  nature,  they  are  so 
refined  and  Christianized  that  they  all  turn 
in  favor  of  meekness,  humility,  and  retiring 
devotion.  Chnstian  piety,  therefore,  will 
necessarily  feel  that  the  proud  tumult  of 
a  carnal  world  is  repulsive.  By  a  kind  of 
spiritual  instinct  it  draws  back  from  the 
scene.  And  so  entirely  do  kindness  and 
modesty,  quietness  and  peace,  engage  the 
disposition  of  a  truly  Christian  mmd,  that 
it  shrinks  from  noise,  controversy,  and 
strife.  TTiis  aversion  of  sympathy  and 
disposition  is  founded  on  hostility  of  prin- 
ciple. The  principles  of  genuine  religion 
are  hostile  to  the  manifestations  of  world- 
linesss.  Even  though  these  manifesta- 
tions assume  an  elegant  form,  and  appear 
under  attractive  circumstances,  as  when 
they  are  seen    associated  with   refined 

Philosophy,  polite  literature,  and  venera- 
le  art ;  still,  spiritual  piety,  true  to  its 
principles,  maintains  its  essential  aversion 
to  the  manifested  evil.  This  is  beautiful- 
ly exemplified  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul, 
when,  for  the  first  time,  he  stood  on  Mars* 
Hill  in  Athens.  No  scene  could  be  more 
exciting  to  a  philosophical  and  accom- 
plished scholar.     No  objects  would  be 
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more  likely  to  master  a  powerful  and  cul- 
tivated intellect.  And  if  strength  of  un- 
derstanding, warmth  of  temperament, 
and  correct  taste  would  incline  a  man  to 
yield  to  the  spirit  of  the  place,  Paul  might 
be  borne  away  by  what  surrounded  him. 
But  grace  had  turned  his  mind  into  an- 
other current.  Neither  the  elegant  asso- 
ciations of  the  scene,  nor  the  charm  of 
philosophical  company,  swayed  liis  sym- 
pathies so  far,  as  to  prevent  his  firm  ex- 
pression of  Christian  principle.  He  saw 
nothing  but  God  dishonored  by  the  idola- 
trous mass,  and  souls  perishing  amidst 
their  carnal  excitements.  Holy  antipathy 
to  evil,  and  pity  for  the  victims  of  error, 
precluded  every  other  feeling ;  and  he 
stood  forth,  at  once  the  champion  and 
the  example  of  a  piety  which  shrinks  from 
the  carnal  restlessness  of  the  world,  while 
it  loves  and  tries  to  save  the  restless  souls 
of  men.  Genuine  Christian  feeling  some- 
times makes  a  new  approach  to  the  ascetic 
spirit;  and  the  early  history  of  the  Church 
affords  evidence  that  the  most  sincere 
minds  may  allow  their  lawful  distaste  for 
worldly  things  to  degenerate  into  an  un- 
christian dislike  to  active  charity,  or  a 
morbid  desire  to  escape  from  contact  with 
the  multitude.  It  has  always  been  diffi- 
cult to  preserve  the  balance  between  the 
contemplative  and  the  practical.  The 
contemplative  power  is  at  the  foundation 
of  every  consistent  Christian  character. 
The  doctrines  which  the  Christian  receives 
are  so  holy  and  deep,  the  relations  into 
which  he  is  led  by  receiving  them  are  so 
sacred,  and  his  privileges  and  calling  are 
so  high,  that  it  becomes  him  to  be  seden- 
tary in  a  spiritual  sense  and  in  a  proper 
degree.  His  soul  should  be  seated  in  holy 
quietness,  that  it  may  entertain  the 
tiioughts  which  claim  its  attention.  He 
is  called  to  a  quiet  habit.  The  depths  of 
his  soul  must  be  still  enough  to  realize 
the  abiding  presence  of  God.  When, 
therefore,  in  his  spiritual  course,  he  finds 
his  path  beset  by  a  hostile  and  noisy 
world,  which  would  never  allow  him  to 
take  a  fixed  and  transforming  look  at  the 
truth  which  be  loves,  or  silently  to  listen 
to  his  Master's  voice,  he  is  in  danger  of 
seeking  relief  in  mere  local  retreat,  and 
of  passing  out  of  the  sphere  of  duty  into 
the  scene  of  morbid  stillness.  The  line 
is  soon  crossed.  It  was  over-stepped  by 
many  Christians  at  an  early  period.  And 
to  this  false  movement  we  may  ascribe 
the  final  establishmont  of  systems,    in 


which  the  once  floating  elements  of  evil 
are  now  embodied  in  such  wondrous  hut- 
mony  and  power.  The  leaders  in  thia 
pilgrimage  to  the  desert  were  saved,  id 
most  cases,  from  the  extremes  to  which 
their  ])lausible  error  tended,  by  that  feel- 
ing of  sympathy,  forbearance,  and  love 
towards  other  men,  which  a  genuine  cod- 
viction  of  their  own  sinfulness  inspired; 
but  many  of  their  followers  rushed  from 
the  scenes  of  ordinary  life  under  a  blind 
infatuation,  and  wrapped  themselves  id 
the  ascetic  garb,  in  entire  ignorance  of 
their  own  hearts ;  so  that,  in  the  indul- 
gence of  self-gratulation,  they  soon  learn- 
ed to  look  at  themselves  as  the  exclusive 
inheritors  of  distinguishing  grace,  and  to 
treat  all  who  retained  their  common 
social  position  as  incapable  of  pure  godli- 
ness. Thus  the  gulf  was  formed,  and 
gradually  widened,  between  the  religious 
and  the  secular.  Thus,  Christian  jlon- 
achism,  like  most  of  the  gigantic  evils 
which  have  afllicted  the  world,  may  be 
traced  to  an  origin  in  which  there  was 
much  good,  both  of  principle*  and  prae- 
tice ;  and  it  owes  a  great  deal  of  the 
depth  and  perpetuity  of  its  influence  to 
this  original  leaven  of  sincere  though 
erring  piety. 

An  apologist  of  the  second  century 
shows  that  the  earlier  Christians  had  no 
idea  of  the  later  monastic  system  :  "  We 
are  not  Brahmins,"  says  he,  "  nor  naked 
Indian  fanatics,  dwelling  in  the  woods, 
and  cut  off  from  human  life.  We  remem- 
ber our  debt  of  gratitude  to  God,  our 
Lord  and  Creator.  We  do  not  refuse  to 
enjoy  his  works ;  but  we  use  them  tem- 
perately, avoiding  what  would  appear 
rash  and  extreme.  Our  existence  is  not 
apart  from  the  public  resort,  the  market, 
the  bath,  the  tavern,  the  office,  the  fair, 
or  any  thing  else  that  is  necessary  to  so- 
cial life.  We,  as  well  as  youraelves,  have 
our  shipping  interests,  our  part  both  in 
army  and  navy ;  we  mix  in  agricultnral 
and  commerical  transactions,  and  contri- 
bute our  share  towards  the  public  labor 
and  profit.  We  live,  indeed,  without 
using  the  rites  which  some  observe  ;  we 
are  never  found  mingling  at  the  public 
saturnalia  ;  nor  do  we  degrade  oui*selve8 
by  following  examples  of  indecent  free- 
dom. In  the  proper  use  of  all  social  com- 
foits,  however,  we  prove  ourselves  to  be 
men."  *    But  though  these  early  Christ* 

*  Tertullian,  Apohg.  ad  GenUSf  cap.  42. 
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ians  did  not  withdraw  altogether  from 
the  scenes  of  active  life,  a  practice  grew 
up  among  them  which  nearly  answered  to 
the  authorized  "  retreat"  of  later  times. 
Certain  days  were  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  work  of  self-examination,  private 
prayer,  and  formal  acts  of  renewed  conse- 
cration to  God.  The  stated  observance 
of  this  was  thought  to  prepare  them  for  a 
more  consistent  application  to  their  usual 
calling.  The  holy  days  were  fixed  by  each 
individual  for  his  own  benefit,  and  as  best 
suited  his  own  convenience.  They  were 
by  and  by  marked  as  fast- days,  during 
which  the  outer  man  was  allowed  but 
limited  indulgence,  or  subjected  to  total 
abstinence,  that  the  soul  might  be  more 
free  in  its  spiritual  pursuits.  What  was 
saved  by  self-denial  was  spent  in  relieving 
the  poor.  Many,  too,  in  the  warmth  of 
their  first  love,  interpreted  their  baptismal 
vows  in  the  largest  sense,  and  threw  a 
great  part,  or  even  the  whole,  of  their 
worldly  goods  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Church,  to  express  their  strong  decision, 
or  their  contempt  for  the  things  which  once 
enslaved  their  hearts.  The  "pearl"  of 
"  great  price"  was  to  be  secured  at  the 
greatest  cost.  Without  entire  renuncia- 
tion of  outward  things  they  could  not  be 
perfect.  Nor  did  they  think  themselves 
at  liberty  to  look  for  treasure  in  heaven, 
till  they  had  brought  themselves  to  pov- 
erty on  eailh.  Their  home  was  the 
Church ;  and,  content  to  be  unknown  to 
the  world,  they  quietly  sustained  them- 
selves by  the  labor  of  their  hands.  In 
most  cases  they  thought  it  best  literally 
to  follow  St.  Paul's  example  and  advice 
by  remaining  unmarried ;  so  that,  undis- 
turbed by  the  cares  of  a  growing  family, 
they  might  give  themselves  more  fully  to 
the  divine  service.  Such  Christians  came 
to  be  called  "  asceticsy*^  the  more  strict 
observers  of  self-discipline,  who  "  exer- 
cised" themselves  "  to  godliness,"  and 
most  zealously  strove  for  Christian  perfec- 
tion. In  gome  instances,  even  young  per- 
sons conceived  so  strong  an  attachment  to 
religious  occupations,  that  with  ill-regulat- 
ed zeal  they  once  for  all  closed  against 
themselves  every  prospect  but  that  of 
virgin  life.  "There  are  those,"  says  Justin 
Martyr,  "who,  though  now  sixty  and 
even  seventy  years  of  age,  were  discipled 
to  Christ  in  their  youth,  and  still  remain 
in  purity."  *    These  were  of  both  sexes. 


•  Apolog,  il 


The  females  were  distinctively  called  "  vir- 
gins." 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon among  the  heathen  for  men  to  conse- 
crate themselves  to  a  meditative  life  ;  and 
in  such  cases  they  would  be  distinguished 
as  "  ascetics,"  or  "  philosophers,"  terms 
often  synonymously  used.  It  sometimes 
happened  that,  in  their  eager  pursuit  of 
moral  beauty,  men  of  this  class  were 
brought  within  the  range  of  Christian  in- 
fluence, and  adopted  the  new  religion 
without  giving  up  their  philosophic  habits, 
which  seemed  rather  congenial  than  re- 
pugnant to  it.  Others  would  have  their 
first  serious  reflections  awakened  by  an 
exhibition  of  Christian  doctrine  or  exam- 
ple ;  and  finding  a  profession  of  philosophy 
favorable  to  their  new  turn  of  mind,  they 
made  the  first  approach  towards  the  use 
of  a  monastic  garb,  by  appearing  in  the 
well  known  cloak  which  distinguished  the 
abstinent  devotee.  This  always  secured 
for  them  the  reverence  of  the  multitude  ; 
and  was  an  introduction  to  those  with 
whom  they  wished  to  converse  on  their 
chosen  theme.  Respect  or  curiosity 
brought  many  a  circle  around  them,  as 
they  sauntered  through  the  public  walks; 
and  while  opportunities  were  thus  afford- 
ed for  dispensing  the  fruit  of  their  spir- 
itual thinkings,  the  notion  would  bo  origi- 
nated and  fixed,  that  the  higher  principles 
of  Christianity  belonged  to  a  distinct  re- 
ligious order.  "  Good  morrow,  philoso- 
pher," said  a  lounger  to  Justin  Martyr,  as 
early  one  morning  he  entered  the  prom- 
enade ;  while  another  in  the  closing  group 
added  :  "  My  master  taught  me  never  to 
slight  the  philosopher's  cloak,  but  courte- 
ously to  welcome  all  who  wore  it,  and 
reap  if  possible  the  advantage  of  their 
conversation."  Nor  was  Justin  disinclined 
to  meet  their  advances,  by  familiarly  talk- 
ing on  the  evidences  of  genuine  piety.  A 
little  later,  and  in  another  scene,  the 
Christian  mantle  found  an  apologist,  who 
closes  his  eulogium  with  a  shout :  "  Re- 
joice and  exult,  O  Pallium  !  A  better  phi- 
losophy has  thought  thee  worthy,  since 
thou  hast  begun  to  clothe  the  Christian  !"* 

No  one  can  fairly  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
these  first  ascetics.  Some  of  them  were 
examples  of  humility  and  love.  But  we 
discover  in  their  case  the  first  indulgence 
of  that  mere  human  tendency  to  extremes 
which  had  been  so  remarkably  developed 

*  Tertullian,  De  FaiHo. 
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in  the  false  religions  and  philosophy  of  the 
East ;  while  we  mark  the  process  by 
which  that  disposition  to  an  over-done  re- 
nunciation of  the  world,  which  had  been 
freely  cherished  by  the  heathen,  insinuated 
itself  into  the  Christian  Church.  This 
propensity  was  not  peculiar  to  any  one 
lorm  of  philosophy  or  false  religion,  but 
to  human  nature  itself;  and  being  fash- 
ionable in  the  East,  unwatchful  Christians, 
who  felt  that  the  nature  of  true  ])iety 
shrank  from  the  corruptions  of  })ubliclife, 
mistook  the  whisper  of  an  enemy  for  the 
voice  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  suffered 
their  scriptural  aversion  to  carnality  to 
pass  into  an  extreme  and  morbid  longing 
tor  life  in  the  desert.  So  that  those  i)rin- 
ciples  of  earthly  philosophy  which  men  at 
first  opposed  to  the  pure  and  simple  re- 
ligion which  was  to  renovate  society,  were 
at  last  adopted  by  Christians,  and  soon 
became  embodied  with  the  first  principles 
of  the  Churclu  The  evil  grew,  for  a  time 
imconsciously,  perhaps,  even  to  the  most 
sincere  ;  until,  as  Eusebius  says  :  "There 
were  instituted  two  modes  of  living :  the 
one,  raised  above  our  common  nature  and 
ordinary  life,  has  no  marriage,  no  family, 
no  substance  or  estate ;  and,  being  alto- 
gether separate  and  removed  from  the 
usual  associations  of  men,  is  given  up  en- 
tirelv  to  a  diviue  sendee,  from  an  un- 
measurable  love  for  celestial  thhiijs.  Those 

XT' 

who  embrace  this  mode,  are  as  if  cut  oft* 
from  this  mortal  life  ;  their  bodies  merely 
are  on  earth ;  in  thought  and  soul  they 
move  in  heaven ;  and,  as  saints  above, 
they  look  down  on  the  life  of  other  men. 
They  are  truly  consecrated  to  the  Supreme 
God  for  the  whole  race,  not  for  the  sacri- 
fice of  beasts,  with  scent,  or  smoke,  or 
fire;  but  with  a  proi>er  sense  of  true 
piety,  with  purified  hearts,  and  such  words 
and  works  as  spring  from  virtue :  these 
are  the  divine  propitiatory  offerings  which 
as  priests  tiiey  offer  for  themselves  and 
others.  This  is  the  perfect  manner  of 
Christian  life.  The  other  is  a  lower  and 
more  human  form.  Tliis  admits  chaste 
wedlock,  offspring,  family  care,  militaiy 
occupations.  Nor  is  agriculture,  or  mer- 
chandLS(»,  or  any  part  of  civil  duty,  ne- 
glected in  connection  with  religion.  Those 
who  have  taken  this  wav  of  life,  have 
their  set  times  for  devotion,  and  particular 
days  for  hearing  and  learning  God's  word. 
These  are  viewed  as  being  of  the  second 
order  of  piety."  *     This  language  would 

•  Ikm.  Evang.  lib.  i.  cap.  8.^ 


be  plausible  to  those  who  liyed  at  the 
time  ;  but  we  can  not  fiiil  to  discover,  that 
the  principle  here  admitted  broke  up  the 
origmal  unity  of^the  Christian  religion; 
and,  by  allowing  two  kinds  or  orders  of 
Christianity,  it  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
system  which  promotes  the  self-deception 
of  the  ascetic  by  ascribing  merit  to  his 
abstinence  ;  while  it  indulges  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  masses,  by  pandering  to  their 
natural  dependence  on  the  merit  of  the 
few.  An  undue  estimation  of  celibticy 
and  of  the  ascetic  contemplative  life  grad- 
ually prevailed.  Men  were  taught  to  ex- 
pect a  more  exalted  state  of  blessedness 
as  the  reward  of  their  solitary  consecra- 
tion ;  while  the  praises  lavished  on  such  a 
course  led  those  who  were  still  occupied 
in  the  world  to  lower  the  standard  of 
piety  for  themselves,  until  they  had  quite 
lost  sight  of  the  "  high  calling"  of  the 
Christian.  So  that  as  early  as  the  times 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  the  people,  when  reminded 
of  the  seriousness  which  becomes  Christ- 
ians, and  of  the  inconsistency  of  mingling 
with  Pagans  at  the  public  shows,  to  reply  : 
"  We  can  not  all  be  philosophers  and  as- 
cetics ;  we  are  ignorant,  we  can  not  read, 
nor  do  we  understand  the  Scriptures  ;  and 
why  should  such  severe  demands  be  made 
on  us  ?"  *  In  all  this  we  see  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Christian  >vo rid  for  that  system 
which  was  now  more  formally  to  be  intro- 
duced and  acknowledged  as  a  part  of 
Christ's  kingdom.  It  only  needed  such 
men  as  Anthony  and  Paul  to  give  consist- 
ency and  form  to  the  elements  which,  by 
this  time,  were  so  prevalent  as  to  make 
the  Chi-istian  world  decidedly  ascetic  in 
its  tendency. 

Many  circumstances  of  place  and  time, 
however,  helped  to  intensify  the  monkish 
bent  of  the  age.  These  circumstances 
may  be  viewed  as  partial  excuses  for  those 
sincere  Christians  whe  were  the  instro- 
ments  of  establishing  Monachisni  as  a 
necessary  j)art  of  the  Church.  It  has  been 
said  truly:  "All  the  principal  or  most  cha- 
racteristic forms  of  fanaticism  have  had 
birth  beneath  sultry  skies,  and  have  thence 
spread  into  temperate  climates  by  trans- 
portation or  infection."  Monachism  had 
Its  birth  in  the  East,  and  the  scenes  of  its 
youth  are  still  reflected  in  its  character. 
Vehement  feeling  in  man  answers  to  ex- 
tremes in  the  outer  world.  A  continaons 
companionship  with  vast  solitudes,  and 


•  Fcedagog,  lib.  iil  t  256. 
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baming  deserts,  and  silent  moantain  pass- 
ea»  or  familiar  intercourse  with  an  oriental 
sky,  with  earthquakes,  hnrrioanes,  and 
barning  winds,  promotes  the  wilder  and 
more  enormous  development  of  human 
nature.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that 
during  the  times  which  saw  the  rise  of 
Christian  convents,  the  universal  corrup- 
tion of  pagan  manners  would  naturally 
[^ook  and  repel  the  pure  and  spiritual 
minds  of  the  tirst  Christians ;  who,  while 
they  were  daily  grieved  at  the  sensuous 
irregularities  of  the  multitude,  would,  in 
many  cases,  fall  into  the  natural  error  of 
condemning  the  use  as  well  as  the  abuse 
of  created  things  ;  and,  rather  than  risk 
their  purity,  would  run  to  the  extreme  of 
entire  abstinence,  and  become  ascetics,  in 
order,  as  they  supposed,  to  preserve  their 
religion.  The  working  of  this  plausible 
principle  may  be  marked  in  the  history  of 
the  several  sections  of  total  abstainers 
which  sprang  up  towards  the  end  of  the 
second  century;  and  for  two  hundred 
years  illustrated  the  curious  relation  be- 
tween a  false  government  of  the  senses 
with  lax  opinions  on  the  one  side,  and 
severity  of  ecclesiastical  rule  on  the  other. 
Tatian  stands  out  among  those  who  were 
the  leading  advocates  and  models  of  this 
misshapen  virtue ;  his  course  may  be  re- 
ceived as  an  example  of  the  class.  While 
he  remained  under  the  living  influence  of 
his  spiritual  father,  Justin  Martyr,  he  was 
held  back  from  extremes ;  but  when  freed 
from  the  check  of  healthy  example  and 
teaching,  he  yielded  to  his  ascetic  bias, 
and,  misunderstanding  or  perverting  the 
language  of  St.  Paul,  (1  Cor.  7 :  6,)  he 
tanght  that  marriage  must  be  renounced 
in  order  to  chastity  ;  and  that  temperance 
was  inconsistent  with  the  use  of  wine. 
And  the  zealous  propagation  of  these  doc- 
trines, though  they  were  associated  with  a 
loose  assemblage  of  Gnostic  errors,  would 
naturally  sway  many  sincere  souls  who 
were  disgusted  or  vexed  with  the  extra- 
vagance and  luxury  of  the  age.  At  the 
same  time,  when  multitudes  adopted  the 
profession  of  Christianity,  and,  resting  in 
the  mere  name,  introduced  into  the 
Church  the  indulgences  of  pagan  life ;  the 
more  earnest  and  decided  Christians  were 
constrained  to  shrink  away  from  the  dis- 
agreeable manners  of  their  feUow-profess- 
ors,  and  to  fly  into  the  desert,  that  they 
might  escape  the  swelling  tide  of  dissipa- 
tion and  ungodliness.  It  is  true,  that 
during  the  iSiort  period  of  the  Church's 


"  first  love,"  her  members,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, were  necessarily  distinguished 
by  simplicity  of  aim  ;  but  at  an  early  period 
the  discerning  few  could  detect  a  diversity 
among  the  candidates  for  Christian  mem- 
bership, and,  like  Origen,  deplored  tho 
fact,  that  ^'  all  did  not  seek  Jesus  in  the 
genuine  way,  but  from  various  wrong 
motives."  And  oven  that  longing  after 
reconciliation  with  God  which  moved  the 
more  earnest  seekers  was  found  at  length 
to  assume  a  "rude  and  carnal  shape." 
"  Sugh  persons,"  remarks  Neander, 
"  sought  in  Christ  not  a  Saviour  from  sin, 
but  the  bestowcr  of  an  outward  and  ma- 
gical annihilation  of  sin.  Transferring 
their  pagan  notions  to  Christianity,  they 
sought  m  baptism  a  magical  lustratiop, 
which  should  render  them  at  once  wholly 
pure.  Without  doubt  a  mere  outward 
view  of  tho  Church  and  the  sacraments 
presented  a  support  to  this  erroneous  no- 
tion. Hence  it  was  that  many  who  meant 
to  embrace  Christianity,  delayed  their 
baptism  for  a  long  time,  that  they  might 
meanwhile  surrender  themselves  \idthout 
disturbance  to  their  pleasures,  hoping  to 
be  made  quite  pure  at  last  by  the  rite  of 
baptism."*  Several  of  the  leading  spirits 
of  the  day  bore  their  testimony  against 
this  evil ;  but  it  quietly  grew  and  bore  its 
own  fruit.  For  a  time  the  early  apologists 
could  defend  themselves  from  heathen 
slander,  by  calling  on  their  foes  to  judge 
every  man  by  his  life,  to  award  blame 
wherever  it  was  due,  but  not  to  condemn 
the  entire  Church  for  the  inconsistencies 
of  a  faithless  minority.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  outlines  of  character  on  the  part 
of  the  Church  were  so  far  melting  into 
the  shades  of  the  world,  that  in  spite  of 
the  warning  and  teaching  of  such  men  as 
Cyprian,  Christians  were  openly  framing 
excuses  for  mingling  with  pagan  crowds 
at  public  exhibitions,  and  lulling  their  own 
consciences,  while  they  promoted  the  cor- 
ruption of  their  brethren,  by  pleading  that 
nothing  but  God's  gifts  were  employed 
in  the  amusements  which  they  counte- 
nanced; that  these  gifts  were  bestowed 
that  they  might  enjoy  them;  that  the 
Scriptures  did  not  expressly  forbid  such 

Eleasures ;  that  Elijah's  chariot  course  to 
eaven  was  a  warrant  for  chariot-races 
upon  earth  ;  that  music  and  dancing  in  the 
theater  were  as  innocent,  if  not  as  lauda- 
ble, as  David's  movement  before  the  ark^ 

*  Church  BisL  voL  L  p.  350. 


1«  Ff-rTT   LEXZ^TLaJ:  MOKaCEBK.  [Ji 

Of  t-j«  'rirjii  li'.'jfe*  iif  '^iii'fi*'  auc  vTiTiniei-  vni.  vnia.   Jerome   dowi  Ui  Xr^  qf 

ifU'j    i:iiC.   »-fjv  !i..  n    -.:i«   '»t:iiiM*    t**-:^.'!'-*:,  JHcti^  7iiT  ^cnfic:  —Periii|»,''  BiyB  M^ 

^•••"-u  iiiL  iiiuv  ti'  u^'j.''.   U"   L  rfTr-*.'?..jii':;»-  *'Uiijm  v^il^  jianrii  TiiBiriioiiflefi  villi  milk 

i;w.  m'  -.ii'ia*  vii'-  -.-i»-c  *.     '."ul,  '::avL  I'at  In*-  mic  c'pver  tLfdr  eBUCLeF  vith  elegant 


vaii'.i«— i!;;:  ^}*f>  uii'^   :t«.'U''.'  '.»:  *iit-  *;miir  '^'ibafc-  nicj  assk.  "Winr  iras  this  pcmr  old 

<.  iii'v:       ■•'J*.-'.  !ij*-."  1*7  '."jff^.  '  i-L  Tu*:-  niai  aeiiiuexK   ic   iil  ih&ei     Ton  diink 

'••L     i;L> '.  '*''.  Iil  V   rii..«  iirr-.'*   "  i^uT.  tiiii:  ju:  o^  l  ?in  of  gflmfk.  Lf*  is  fiBtisfied  vith 

II !  J'.:.    V  u-  :tit  'jv-r*    '.»:   ii.*.  A}i:'?rj*-.  *:  isa:!:-'-.  *Jit   iiciljc*w  of  las  haods.    Toa 

o< •••«.'".  "!•■':.  •-;!'.  V  .••■  .'  Lii'-  ".     :••:  vrL^Lt  jj.rijt  'r:iu7i5e:TCf  "iriui  embroidered  lah 

!>'••.  r     V*'i,e' »•■*-•  \\}    V  :-j^-  :.-r.  1'..*:^*:  r.i'.'i:"- Lif  rarii  vas  fsQC^  as  tout  sliTCt 

L!'-  ■ :  V  :p..riiM:M.-.     J-i'-.  v- ;    ;.r.  :!•  ■:    «..  V..11IL  n.t;  v*:ar.     Bm.  on  the  oontrarj, 

^::'M.i:'.  .   •.!::;   ".'.-•;    l'".    ir»:    •■u-i-ifiri  }il- j.il  i>  :i:t{!zi{-d  for  liiis  pctor  man^wfaue 

\i:M..  ;.'..'-  -.-.•^t  ij'*:  i.x'.i   v  jr-."  r  *.*!!.•*:  iiiuij  j.-r  y.'L  rj:!L  cffn*  btill  i»  prpfttred.     He, 

i-ii'."^  ;r?*:i-:  v.:.'a«- •..•■*-  vr.i-i  ''i-.-l  ij.v  ut-  '.-Tir.: iij:  *;•  it  ziLkf d.  Lad  ilie  resture  of 


vrt-s*  I- f-u  '^L  Wii'K  *'}'  w.r  L'.'ri  r  F.'i  l:*  I.t- jt*fni*'r :  jot.  doiLed  vith  bUe, 
V.  Ill;',  i^  v,t-rr  :^'.  •  %  /  v '..'.i^  - ::'^T  T-'Vi'ri'jLi^:,-  IT  11!  J. >si  "III •;- r:»lie  ccOLnsL.  Paul, throwa 
1 ;«..'.  V  .•.-.  O'.'l-  •'  V  i  u'.Lifir  r.T.l  Tiv  L.t-I.  :::;■  :ii-.  rlis:  cusuis  c-ltvisent^a  gloriow 
r  Till •  :  L.  «r  f  ^  V  s;:i.-  i •.•!  '.  t  \  r::*_L  :  L r  k li  '.  w-  ri-strrt'Cii : il  ;  t om  ooTcoied  with  cJabonte 
^f^-f,-i,.  r^f  *-. ••,•".  r.  v,».  ^,  •^:::ve:ie*i^  '.•i  h'jisiir.j  se:t:L.'.ij*-r5  of  sioat.  s^^  be  bomed  op 
j'us*.  K:.r:  r  \V;.l;  ^.TfjiiVr  i-.e^i-^urT  :1::»l  -w;;!  ^  jctsr  works.  S:cre  jonrsdreSiI 
t-i-  *:'*\x^:isx*A  '/f' hU'.-i.  I'l'sa-jr'.'S- L'ji  .fiL-e  lK**^f-:-L  T.m:  sriirt,  n  leas^  the  ricbci 
wLiv:<:  wvrld.  ♦?ju?j  trut  free-oiTL  L  ^iur-r  'nlii'l  \  i^xL  j.'T*-!  WLv  sbouJd  not  Tsa 
'y-ffjN'-l -v<r.  &  r,".urL,«r>.-^*'  l:f--  aiji  f?L.:j*-^j-  ;'Mrr:;.;5cQ  «aaie  from  mosming^  and 
li'r^r  *A  it^^h.  T'.u::  •',■  b'r  fcl'l-r  :•  *ir*^id  -:>-  Tiirf  1"  Will  r-oi  like  corpses  of  the  ridi 
♦i«.-r  i'^vt  t:.«r  ;^oc*  '.:  I'-t  htatLe::  v-.-rlo,  ^rcij  Tii:ji!ss  iLey  are  vrapt  in  alk?  I 
'A' A  'o  '.'»>-*.  '.••Jl  <:v:l  frj.lrh«.  ivL*.-:.!  ois-^Ls^f-  ciTrej:  l1i  ttLo  read  tLese  things,  to  r^ 
ntui  v>  j;r4.y  ior  r«:\t  u::','::^':  Tl-f:-^e  trt  r:iii.lier  J  ere -me,  a  anner,  who,  if  the 
ti:"  \At:'-.^'jr<:\,  tLf-'-rfr  tLo  trjun-L^LLCrLT-,  L'.-r-l  v.>Tild  flijow  lim  to  cho«:*se,  wonld 
*/i'u.<f  <y'..n-.\'.i.u:  h'.Oy.  «  vorli'.-::r.e,  v>}A':ii  i-refrr  Pa-;::]"?  ]KX»r  lunic  wiih  bis  roeritli 
c:iM  li'/.  ^/t;  boi'MA  V. itfj  rii^.rj'.'V.*"*  to  iLe  rovai  v^i^iOe   of  kin^rs  vith  their 

W  i.  %•  f.  V  (:  r  V.  :i*  \  I: ^-  «.  ff-r c:  of  *r  -  'rL  fl]--  ]  ur^isLmeD  i  ."**  In  aduition  lo  the  oormp- 
jtt-'a.r  'y'.i  \\if:  f'Jr'iiiW.  \''.t-  •-••j-r-ilrtriti  cf  :i-:n^  of  iLe  a^e,  the  successive  storms  of 
I i * 'y-«:  w  1 1 '/  <^; 'i ot '; '1  t i , '.-  ?• ':;  1 J ■: '^ rfr *  I :i  s -J J ♦-  T*e rsec 'J I i*.-n  dnc* ve  manj  into  the  deserta, 
J  #  .f  /f  ♦»  #^ir  f/,My  wrrr*  inorf-  ft*^.r.';'*<r  tl",n  \rh*-re  -in  nf**e:y''  life  seemed  t-o  !>#»  forced 
\'i,t-  if-l/Mk<rh  of Mrvf-r«:r  rijih'!^.  Tli*.-  »i}':r;t  ::T'on  them.  When  the  palaed  arm  of 
ofiK'-  VI '/fid  'A'/r\it,i\  itw  way.  lavirf-i  by   JuJaisia  was  unable  to  wield  theveapooa 

I  Ml '_'<!■  :ijl*:rv:iN  of  r'-^.l  froru  j-'rrv.cutiorj.  which  her  malice  vould  have  employed, 
uu'i  \ij:  ^.'lu'iual  ;A':c:jifjii!aliori  of  wealth  tht'y  were  taken  up  by  iron-handed  Rome, 
anjofj/  ti.'r  /;ofiV<;rl^  of  the  n';w  reIi;rion.    and   used   acrainst    the  hated   Christiana 

I I  in:iy  he  tl*;it  the  iriO'Je  of  re-i'-lanoe  on  wiili  dreadful  energy  and  effect.  From 
lh«'  itun  of  those  v/ho  tried  to  eljeek  the  ^  the  days  of  Nero,  who  lighted  np  the 
i-wi-Ilin;/  tid",  v.o^il'l  l.uve  prov^-d  more  scenes  of  his  horrid  revelry  with  the  flam- 
<'ire''liv«-  had  it  h<'<ii  )*••-  '-l' rri.  It  is  evi- ;  in;r  bodies  of  agonizing  saints,  until  the 
d«-iit,  however,  thai  th"  '•iiirit  which  failed  |  refgn  of  Valens,  who  let  loose  his  militarj 
lo  pnvMil  the  corruption  of  the  multitude  ■  furies  even  upon  the  wretched  asylums  of 
n-taiiM'd  its  |;ow«-r  over  a  few,  until  the  |  the   Egyptian   wilderness,  the  blood  of 


i'VJl  uhi<'h  had  defied  it  became  fo  11a- 
121'ittti  iiH  to  afford  r<'a**on  and  opportunity 
for  a  r<  iielion.  The  n-iiftion  was  towards 
an  ai'eetir  eoiirne.  J  broader  distinctions 
\n't\\ti'U  elaHM*"*  of  eharac'ter  were  bcconi- 
iii;/  apparent..  l/iciMitioiisnehH  was  jircpar- 
inpf  lo  uiivail  itsi'lf,  and  ojM*nly  to  offer  its 
ph'u  cvi'M  within  (lie  Church;  while  the 
ii'elinj^  in  favor  of  Hevi-re  nelf  discipline 
wiiN  vcnturiuf^  on  a  note  of  triumph.  This 
may  be  marked  in  the  sublime  passage 

*  JM  f^UtcuUn^  cap.  20. 


martvrs  had  scarcclv  ceased  tocrvto  hea- 
von  iVom  the  ground. 

If  for  a  time,  the  tempest  of  tribalatioo 
seemed  to  abate,  and  the  promise  of  quiet- 
ness inspired  some  hope  that  Christ's  wit- 
nesses  might  still  bold  their  municipal 
privileges  and  their  domestic  blessings; 
the  accession  of  a  new  emperor,  or  some 
fresh  ]K>litical  expediency,  or  the  sudden 
claim  of  some  personal  prejudice  or  feel- 
ing, would  again  awake  the  fury  of  the 
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desolating  storm.  Not  even  under  Tra- 
jan and  the  Antonines  were  Christians 
free  from  the  pressure  which  afforded  a 
lawful  reason  to  many  for  their  final  aban- 
donment of  a  persecuting  world.  Nor, 
perhaps,  was  the  forced  emigration  of  the 
harassed  wanderers  any  other  than  an  as- 
sertion of  the  liberty  which  the  Saviour 
granted  to  his  followers,  when  he  said : 
"  If  they  persecute  you  in  this  city,  flee 
ye  into  another."  And  the  record  of  the 
Redeemer's  early  flight  into  Egypt,  as 
well  as  the  fact,  that  when  the  persecutors 
sought  to  take  him  to  put  him  to  death, 
he  "  walked  no  more  openly,"  but "  went 
away  again  beyond  Jordan,"  may  have 
been  understood  by  the  persecuted  Church 
as  intended  to  teach  that  the  Christian's 
life  is  not  to  be  thrown  away  in  mistaken 
zeal,  or  lost  for  want  of  prudence,  or  in 
consequence  of  needless  haste ;  and  that 
a  readiness  for  martyrdom  is  neither  al- 
lied to  a  rash  and  forward  spirit,  nor  in- 
consistent with  any  lawful  effort  to  escape 
the  trial.  Many,  therefore,  who  had 
caught  the  spirit  of  their  Master,  and 
could  say  with  St.  Paul  that  they  counted 
not  their  lives  dear  unto  themselves, 
would,  at  the  same  time,  use  all  lawful 
means  of  preserving  that  life,  which  they 
now  viewed  as  no  longer  their  own,  but 
Christ's,  so  that  it  might  be  spent  for  the 
good  of  the  world,  the  edification  of  the 
Church,  and  the  glory  of  God.  The  sol- 
itude to  which  they  were  driven  would 
shortly  have  the  charms  of  a  beloved  re- 
treat. What  they  were  forced  to  take 
as  a  refuge,  became,  ere  long,  their  dear- 
est home  ;  and,  under  their  circumstances, 
the  transition  from  the  fugitive  confessor 
to  the  consecrated  monk  was  soon  com- 
plete. The  disciples,  who  were  "  scat- 
tered abroad  "  by  Jewish  poAvers,  "  went 
every  where  preaching  the  word ;"  but  the 
Churches  which  were  broken  by  the  fury 
of  Paganism,  sought  to  recover  their 
strength  in  retirement  and  silence.  No- 
thing could  warrant  the  latter  course  but 
the  assurance  that  all  the  more  public 
scenes  of  Christian  activity  were  shut 
against  them ;  and  those  only  who  were 
thus  assured,  would  gather  spiritual  power 
amidst  the  temptations  of  the  wilderness. 
But,  in  many  cases,  the  flight  from  perse- 
cution was  in  a  wrong  direction ;  and 
then  a  natural  but  mistaken  longing  after 
rest  gathered  strength  from  the  mutual 
sympathy  of  the   associated  exiles,  and 


found  expression  at  length  in  the  different 
forms  of  monastic  life. 

Nor  were  the  distractions  of  the  Roman 
Empire  without  their  influence  in  promot- 
ing this  result.  The  world  was  too  un- 
easy for  those  whose  native  taste  for  re- 
pose had  been  intensified  by  Christian 
feeling ;  or  whose  peaceable  disposition 
was  unequal  to  the  repeated  alarms  which 
fell  upon  the  scenes  of  public  life ;  or 
whose  oppressed  fortunes  were  worn  out 
by  the  intolerable  demands  of  the  state. 
Indeed,  the  last  and  fatal  stonus  were 
gathered  up  around  the  tottering  Empire ; 
and  the  wretched  feelings  which  foreto- 
kened their  stealthy  advance,  were  now 
creeping  over  both  Chnstian  and  Pagan. 
That  which  was  called  the  Roman  Empire 
was  now  a  species  of  irregular  republic, 
over  which  the  military  power  held  a  per- 
petual rod.  It  was  an  iron  despotism, 
under  which  the  people  were  doomed  to 
hopeless  uneasiness.  The  barbarian  hordes, 
so  long  unknown,  and  too  frequently  des- 
pised, even  where  they  pressed  inconve- 
niently on  the  frontiers,  were  now  becom- 
ing formidable.  Among  the  rest,  the 
German  race  was  dimly  opening  up  it* 
majesty,  sending  before  it  the  mysterious 
shadows  of  its  advancing  power,  paralyz- 
ing the  aged  and  trembling  faculties  of 
Rome,  mocking  her  ill-timed  efforts  to 
define  the  danger,  and  giving  her  a  token 
that  her  time  was  passed.  She  had  once 
conceived  .the  annihilation  of  all  but  her- 
self; but  when  the  work  seemed  to  be 
near  its  completion,  a  new  world  sprang 
up  around  her,  and  trampled  her  in  the 
dust.  The  frightful  disorders  of  the  Im-. 
perial  succession  came  to  a  crisis  under 
the  Thirty  Tyrants,  the  bloody  scourges 
of  their  generation.  While  Valerian  was 
humbled  by  the  Persian,  and  his  son  was 
giving  loose  reins  to  disorder  at  home, 
the  invading  swarms  were  pressing  upon 
the  fated  population  at  every  point.  And 
though  a  few  of  the  succeeding  emperors 
maintained  the  state  for  a  while,  it  was 
only  at  the  deeper  expense  of  public 
strength  and  patience.  The  tribute  in 
the  provinces  became  intolerable.  Ex- 
action was  the  ord^r  of  the  day  ;  and  the 
impoverished  citizens,  followed  by  hungry 
assessors,  had  no  resource  but  to  throw 
themselves  upon  the  very  barbarians,  or, 
as  many  of  the  Chnstians  did,  to  bury 
themselves  amidst  the  solitudes  of  the 
desert,  where  the  horrors  of  military  con- 
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scription  could  scarcely  follow  them,  and 
where  they  might  hope  for  a  chance  of 
escaping  from  the  merciless  grasp  of  the 
civil  power.  The  idolatrous  masses,  who 
felt  that  the  whole  system  was  breaking 
up,  reproached  those  whose  pure  and 
spiritual  worship  dishonored  the  gods  of 
Korao;  but  the  Christians  retorted  by 
pointing  out  the  secret  of  the  general  dis- 
tress. Diocletian,  they  said,  had  lost  the 
Empire  by  sharing  it  with  his  colleagues. 
For  each  of  these  sought  to  keep  up  as 
great  a  state  and  as  large  an  army  as  if 
he  was  sole  Emperor ;  so  that  those  who 
were  to  be  sustained  at  the  public  expense, 
were  so  disproportioned  to  the  number 
on  whom  the  levies  were  made,  that  the 
charge  could  not  be  borne ;  the  lands 
were  forsaken  by  the  laborers,  and  the 
scenes  of  cultivation  soon  became  desolate 
and  waste.  The  population  was  fugitive ; 
and  on  the  tide  of  outward  emigration, 
many  from  among  the  harassed  churches 
would  pass  to  the  perpetual  quiet  of  mo- 
nasticism.  Among  these  there  were  pro- 
bably some  cases  of  flight  from  justice. 
Under  the  pressure  of  the  inexorable 
times,  the  patience  of  some  was  perhaps 


oyerborne;  and  irritation  may  have 
prompted  to  deeds  of  resistance,  the  legal 
results  of  which  could  be  avoided  only  oy 
retirement  to  some  distant  retreat ;  where, 
under  ascetic  disciplme,  the  conscienoe 
might  seek  relief. 

At  the  same  time,  a  few  persons  here 
and  there,  sick  of  ordinary  bfe  in  so  dis- 
turbed  an  age,  turned  fondly  towards  the 
example  of  some  favorite  philosophers ; 
and,  like  them,  went  aside  to  await  a 
happy  future,  and  solace  themselves  in 
Christian  retirement ;  a  course  the  more 
easy  and  agreeable  in  a  climate  which  in- 
duces a  natural  love  of  quietude  and  re- 
pose. Thus,  under  the  guidance  of  one 
or  another  of  various  iimuences  peculiar 
to  the  times,  a  few  nt  first  from  every  claas 
fled  from  public  life.  The  number  in- 
creased, and  a  passion  for  solitude  seized 
the  multitude,  so  that  mixed  crowds,  fall- 
ing into  the  popular  current,  accumulated 
around  the  centers  which  a  few  leading 
spirits  had  fixed  in  the  wilderness  of  the 
East,  until  Egypt  and  Palestine  furnished 
the  world  with  patterns  of  solitary  disci- 
pline, and  models  of  monastic  rule, 

(to  be  comthojed.) 
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The  Rhine,  from  Rotterdam  to  Cologne, 
has  never  been  inhabited  by  spirits.  The 
favorite  locality  of  the  latter  lies  between 
Cologne  and  Mayencc.  All  beyond  is 
cominonphxce  shore  an(\  wave.  But  within 
these  limits,  every  reach  in  the  stream 
echoes  a  story  of  an  elf  or  an  imp,  and 


•  Kew  Pictures  and  Old  Panels,  "By  Dr.  Doran, 
Author  of  Table  Traits  and  Something  on  Thtm, 
Monarchs  Jietired  from  Jiuaineso^  Ilietory  of  Ckntrt 
Fools,  etc,    London :  Kichard  Bentlcy.     1859. 


every  meadow  on  its  shores  is  danced 
upon  by  gossamer  fairies,  or  galloped 
over  at  the  witching  hour  of  night  by 
ghastly  ritters  and  skeleton  steeds.  Every 
mill  has  its  kobbold,  and  every  building 
its  household  spint.  From  the  cathednd 
at  Koln  to  the  most  wretched  Rhine* 
washed  hut,  beings  supernatural  rule  and 
possess.  From  the  devil,  ^^  first  in  bad 
eminence,"  down  to  the  ghost  of  some 
erring  deacon,  every  nook  acknowledges 
the  deep  mysterious  sway.    Chorchmaik 
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and  knight,  trembling  nuns  and  ladies 
fair,   truculent  bishops    and  stiff-necked 
burghers,  lord  and  peasant,  emperor  and 
beggar,  in  short,  whole  visionary  multi- 
tudes of  deceased  generations  elbow  one 
another  on  the  land,  or  swim  in  unsub- 
stantial vessels,   with    transparent  sails, 
upon  the  water.     A  majesty  of  gloom 
hangs  over  the  spots  where  these  spirits 
of  tlie  past  most  do  congregate.     Cologne 
itself  lives   upon   a  crowd  of  traditions 
more  numerous  than  its  steeples,  of  which 
there  are  said  to  have  once  been  as  many 
as  there  are  days  in  the  year.    Not  the 
least  of  them  is,  that  Judas  Maccabeus 
and   his  brother    lie   therein   entombed. 
Stone  figures  of  saints  in  Cologne  have 
been  known  to  accept  half-munched  apples 
from   pious  little   toys,  who   afterwards 
studied  hard,  read  much,  and,  as  the  old 
joke  says, "  nobody  the  wiser."  Here  lived 
Albertus  Magnus  the  monk,   who  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  turning  winter  mto 
summer,  and  of  being  pleasantly  indepen- 
dent of  the  coal-market  and  its  tariffs. 
Here,  too,  existed  merchants  who   built 
churches  by  calculation,  that  the  weight 
of   the   stones  would   exceed    the    pon- 
derosity of  their  sins,  and  that  the  record- 
ing angel  would  strike  a  balance  in  their 
favor  accordingly.     Finally,  here  dwelt 
the  famous  Maternus,  who   was  elected 
bishop  after  his  death,  and  who  walked 
from  his  grave  rather  than  render  the 
election  void  by  non-appearance,  and  kept 
possession  of  the  episcopal  chair  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.     To  do  the 
honest   man  justice,  he  always  averred, 
after  his  attainment  to  the  miter,  that  he 
had  never  yet  died — as  far  as  he  could 
recollect.    But  they  who  wanted  a  miracle 
had  more  convenient  memories,  and  they 
ever  asserted  that  Bishop  Maternus  was, 
in  good  truth,  the  most  ghostly  of  pre- 
lates. 

Legend  has  paid  the  greatest  possible 
compliment  to  Satan,  by  attributing  to 
him  the  honor  of  being  the  oi-iginal  de- 
signer of  the  plan  for  that  still  unfinished 
cathedral  at  Cologne,  of  which  Hood  says 
so  finely,  that  it  looks  like  a  broken 
promise  made  to  God.  There  are  only 
two  other  places  on  the  Rhine  where  the 
Father  of  Lies  still  retains  occupation. 
One  is  at  Fahr,  where  he  has  a  "  Devil's 
House,"  in  which  he  may  be  seen  at  night, 
drinking  hoiTibly  hot-spiced  wine  with  a 
long  since  deceased  Prince  of  Neuwied. 
The  exemplary  pair  often  issue  forth  at 
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night,  after  their  carouBe  ia  over,  and  in 
the  disguise  of  monks  make  convent  clois- 
ters hideous  with  the  howling  of  their 
gaiUard  songs,  or  play  such  tricks  with 
the  ferrymen  and  their  boats  upon  the 
river,  that  when  morning  dawns  there  is  no 
man  at  his  right  station,  and  every  boat 
is  drifting  towards  the  sea.  But  the 
Devil  of  the  Rhine  is  sometimes  of  a  bet- 
ter quality  than  is  here  implied.  The 
perpendicular  staircase  in  the  rock  at 
Loch  was  cut  by  him  in  a  night,  expressly 
to  enable  a  knight  to  rescue  his  daughter 
from  the  lord  of  a  castle  in  his  eyrie  above. 
Cavalier  and  steed  trotted  up  at  right 
angles  to  the  sui-face ;  and  in  proof  of  the 
fact  the  people  show  you  the  saddle  ! 

The  legendary  rittera  are  as  restless  as 
the  traditionary  Satan.  At  Rheid,  if  you 
only  go  where  they  are  to  be  seen,  you 
may  discern  a  host  of  them  in  the  tourna- 
ment-field there,  engaged  in  passages  of 
arms,  charging  fiercely  at  each  other,  and 
galloping  about  "  like  mad,"  but  all  so 
silently  and  lightly  that  no  sound  reaches 
the  ear,  not  a  harebell  bends  beneath  the 
chargers'  hoofs,  and  indeed,  if  nothing  be 
heard  or  felt,  the  legend  can  only  be  per- 
fected by  adding  that  there  is  quite  as 
little  to  be  seen.  But  do  not  attempt  to 
say  so  to  the  people  of  Loch  I 

The  Drachenfels — rock  of  the  dragon — 
introduces  us  to  the  chivalrous  Siegfried, 
who  found  it  an  easier  task  to  overcome 
the  dragon  that  carried  off  maidens  by 
night,  and  breakfasted  off  young  ladies  in 
the  morning,  than  to  subdue  the  truculent 
Queen  of  the  Burgundians  to  the  reason- 
able will  of  that  melancholy  man,  her  hus- 
band.   Altogether  Siegfried,  the  horned 
knight,  was  more  creditable  to  chivalry 
than   his  brother  ritter,   Graf   Hurman. 
He  used  to  take  delight  in  riding  through 
his  tenants'  corn,  and,  if  any  of  these  com- 
plained, he  took  the  funniest  imaginable 
way  of  intimating  that  he  felt  hurt  at  the 
little  liberty  they  took  with  him.    In  fact, 
he  had  the  offender  tied  to  the  antlers  of 
a   wild   stag,   and  hunted  to   death  by 
hungry  dogs.     But  there  is  a  Nemesis — 
and  Graf  Hurman  is  now  nightly  chased 
out  of  his  grave  by  the  vengeful  spirits  of 
his  tenants,  in  the  form  of  hounds,  and 
these  lead  him  such  a  life  of  it  that  it  is  a 
pity  his  descendants  do  not  lay  out  a  few 
krcutzers  in  masses,  to  insure  his  repose. 
A  knight  of  another  class  and  reputa- 
tion is  he  who  has  given  fame  to  the  hight 
at  Roland's  Eck.    There  still  stands  the 
11 
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window  whence  be  used  to  watch  the  nun 
he  loved,  in  the  island  below ;  from  which 
he  beheld  her  borne  to  the  grave,  and 
at  which  he  gently  died — the  spectacle 
being  too  much  for  the  nerves  of  a  man 
who  had  scattered  legions  of  Paynim 
Saracens  by  the  might  of  his  single  arm. 
At  Daltenberg  we  meet  with  another 
love-stricken  knight,  who,  after  dinner, 
made  a  promise  of  marriage  to  a  dead 
lady  in  a  deserted  castle.  He  subse- 
quently found  himself,  he  knew  not  how, 
in  a  ruined  chapel ;  and  when  he  beheld 
his  cold  bride  with  him  at  the  altar,  the 
ghost  of  her  father  rising  coraplaisantly 
from  the  grave  to  give  her  away,  and  a 
bronze  bishop  beginning  to  read  the  mar- 
riage service  aloud,  he  became  so  alarmed 
that  he  had  but  just  sufficient  strength  to 
call  for  help  upon  the  saints  above,  and 
barely  sufficient  power  of  vision  to  see  the 
whole  party  disappear  in  snap-dragon 
flames,  and  a  very  suspicious  smell  of 
sulphur.  At  other  points  we  fill  in  with 
ritters  who  are  tossing  their  fathers'  bones 
out  of  their  graves  in  search  of  treasure, 
and  expressing  great  sorrow  at  finding 
nothing.  Others,  in  times  of  famine,  play 
at  nine-pins,  with  loaves  for  balls,  and 
baked  pastry  pins  to  bowl  at.  Above 
Lahneck  we  enter  the  ground  where  the 
two  brothers  slew  each  other  for  the  sake 
of  a  worthless  woman  who  cared  for 
neither  of  them.  At  Sonneck,  a  com])any 
of  ghostly  ritters  meet  twice  a  month,  at 
hours  known  to  the  initiated  ;  their  pur- 
pose is  convivial,  and  their  place  of  meet- 
ing a  cavern,  wherein,  seated  at  an  un- 
earthly banquet,  they  eat  fire,  like  con- 
jurors, and  drink  boiling  wine  out  of  red- 
hot  goblets.  At  Falkenberg,  there  is  a 
ghostly  knight  of  more  solitary  habits. 
When  he  was  alive  he  used  to  spend  his 
nights  with  a  dead  lady,  much  after  the 
fashion  of  Goethe's  young  heathen  with 
the  Christian  bride  of  Corinth.  The 
knight,  however,  unlike  the  impetuous 
young  pagan  of  the  ballad,  ultimately 
espoused  a  lady  —  alive,  pretty,  and  as 
substantial  as  graceful  brides  of  upper 
earth  should  be.  The  newly  married 
couple  speedily  died  of  affright;  and  I 
am  not  surprised  at  it,  for  every  night  the 
cold  form  of  the  other^  the  dead  but 
betrothed  lady,  lay  between  them,  by 
way  of  mutely  annoying  reproach  upon 
the  infidelity  of  the  bridegroom.  The 
penalty  of  the  latter  beyond  the  grave  is 
to  wander  forever  in    search    of   both 


wives,  and  fall  in  with  neither.  One 
would  think  that  Belphegor  had  had 
compassion  upon  him. 

The  well-known  legend  of  the  Mouse 
Tower  may  be  classed  with  the  rittere* 
traditions,  lor  Hatto  was  as  much  knight 
as  bishop.  He  was  a  monopolizer  and  a 
forestaller  of  corn,  but  an  army  of  rats 
devoured  the  greedy  cavalier-priest 
Truth  will  have  it  that  it  was  the  com 
and  not  the  owner  that  was  devoured, 
but  that  would  not  have  been  half  so  ia- 
teresting  a  circumstance  to  register.  I 
prefer  the  legend,  aud  invoke  the  fate  of 
Its  hero  upon  the  monopolizers  of  cora, 
who  make  bread  dear  for  the  people  of 
England. 

The  ladies  are  especially  lively  in  the 
legends  of  the  Rhine.     England   alone 
furnishes  eleven  thousand  for  the  sinele 
story  of  Ursula  and  her  companions,  wno 
crossed  the  seas  to  marry  as  many  Ger- 
man princes,  and  who  were  massacred  at 
Cologne  by  a  host  of  ferocious  Huns, 
whose  rough  wooing  had  been  deeply  de- 
clined by  these  resolute  ladies.    The  shy 
Kordula  alone  remained,  and  half  a  hun- 
dred  Huns  oflered  her  their  very  dirty 
hands ;  but  Kordula  happened  to  look  up, 
and  as  she  saw  all  heV  headless  sisters  gay* 
ly  scaling  the  hights  of  heaven,  she  se- 
lected  to  be  of  the  company,  and  was 
qualified  accordingly.    The  Huns,  nothing 
daunted   by  their   ill  success,  broke  into 
the  nunnery  at  Niedeswerth,  where  they 
found  the  entire  establishment  of  noble 
ladies  locked   in  each  other's  arms,  fast 
asleep.    The  intruders  were  proceeding 
to  rude  measures,  when  a  discriminating 
wind  blew  the  Huns  into  the  river,  ana 
the  nuns  into  swift-sailing  boats  upon  iL 
in  which  they  descended  the  stream  ana 
found  safety  at  Bonn.    The  imquietnesa 
of  the  nuns  of  Gran  llheindorf  is,  perhaps, 
in  allusion  to  their  particular  peccadillo. 
They  were  excessively  given  to  gluttony, 
especially  in  the  article  df  fish :  and  fear- 
fully did  they  suffer  in  consequence,  from 
sleepless  nights  and  indigestion.     They 
rest  as  ill  in  their  graves,  but  have  not 
the  same  motive  for  leaving  it  as  the 
phantom- mother    of   Fiirstenberg,    who 
issues  nightly  from  the  tomb  in  order  to 
"  nurse"  an  imaginary  baby  which  she 
fancies  is  incradled   in   the  neighboring 
castle.    Well !    the  poor  mother  is  im- 
pelled by  better  motives  than  that  terrible 
dead  lady-in-waiting  to  a  deceased  duch- 
ess of  Nassau,  who  wiU  enter  the  young 
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officers'  rooms,  where  she  says  such  dread- 
folly  uDexpected  things  that  it  turns  gray 
the  fair  or  sable  locks  of  all  who  hear 
them.    And  this  I  readily  believe. 

There  is  a  very  lively  company  of 
ghostly  ladies  at  Aberwerth.  It  com- 
prises a  troop  of  unmarried  damsels  who 
are  doomed  to  dance  forever  until  they 
find  lovers  willing  to  marry  them.  Poor 
things  I  It  is  something  too  hard  upon 
them  that  they  should  be  condemned, 
when  defunct,  to  endure  the  same  round 
of  toil  for  the  same  foolish  purpose  that 
moved  them  when  living.  But,  the  pen- 
alty is  retribution.  It  implies  that  had 
the  maidens  waited  to  be  wooed  at'their 
fathers'  hearths,  rather  than  bound  about 
a  ball  -  room  to  entice  the  wooers  that 
would  not  come,  their  mission  would 
have  been  better- fulfilled.  And  there  is 
something  in  that. 

Of  the  other  ladies  who  linger  perforce 
by  the  Rhine,  and  there  visit  the  pale 
glimpses  of  the  moon,  I  can  only  allude 
to  the  lovely  legion  en  masse.  Their  sep- 
arate tales  are  too  many  to  tell,  and  what 
requires  to  be  told  is  not  always ''  tellable." 
Some  of  these  spirits  lead  awfully  immoral 
lives,  and  very  few  are  exemplary  charac- 
ters. I  suppose  that  originally  their  le- 
gends, like  that  of  Hatto  and  the  rat- 
tower,  had  some  significance ;  but  it  were 
as  profitable  to  try  and  weave  ropes  out 
of  sand,  or  squeeze  moisture  from  dust, 
as  to  extract  edification  fi*om  myths  which 
deal  in  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  em- 
ployed in  disreputable  proceedings,  which, 
had  they  indulged  in  them  upon  earth, 
would  have  made  society  shun  them. 
Ghosts,  at  least  German  ghosts,  do  not 
appear  to  be  half  so  particular ;  and  grave 
No.  3,  inhabited  by  the  most  serious  of 
spirits,  does  not  shake  to  its  foundation 
at  the  character  of  its  neighbors,  Xos.  2 
and  4.  On  the  contrary,  the  spirits  in 
all  three  roam  abroad  in  company,  and 
No.  3  sings  hymns,  and  looks  calmly 
on,  while  2  and  4  are  comporting  them- 
selves with  any  thing  but  the  strictest 
propriety. 

The  best  of  the  ladies  is  one  who  par- 
takes both  of  light  legend  and  true  his- 
tory. I  allude  to  the  prophetess  Hilde- 
gard,  who  was  one  of  the  nine  wives  of 
Karloman,  and  who  went  triumphantly 
through  the  process  of  being  unjustly  sus- 
pected by  her  husband.  She  traversed 
Earope,  preaching  the  crusades,  and  ut- 
tering prophecies  which  will  be  fulfilled 


whenever  they  come  to  pass.  She  was 
famous  for  her  healing  powers,  and  in- 
vented "  Spermaceti  ointment  for  an  in- 
ward bruise,"  (an  invention  which  was 
patronized  as  "  the  sovereign'st  thing  on 
earth,"  by  Hotspur's  carpet  cavalier  ;)*8he 
further  spread  plasters,  invented  pills, 
and  may  be  altogether  considered  as  the 
patron  saint  presiding  over  patent  medi- 
cines. 

The  legendary  monks  do  not  make  so 
conspicuous  a  figure  in  the  Rhine  romances 
as  the  legendary  ladies.  Their  spirits 
rather  linger  among  the  distant  and  inland 
castles  and  convents  which,  in  the  olden 
time,  were  renowned  for  their  freedom 
from  danger,  and  their  abundance  of  good 
cheer.  But,  however,  the  river  legends 
are  not  entirely  silent  with  regard  to  the 
sons  of  the  Church.  At  Heisterbach,  the 
last  abbot  of  the  community  still  wanders 
about  the  ruins  of  the  abbey,  looking  in 
vain  for  the  grave  which  is  denied  to  his 
canonized  bones,  until  every  vestige  of 
the  edifice  shall  have  disappeared.  The 
dead  monks  at  Kreuzburg,  who  lie  in  the 
vault  there  uncofiined,  garmented  as  when 
they  lived,  and  who  look  so  very  dry  and 
dusty,  are  accused  of  being  rather  given 
to  jollity  and  illicit  sports  about  midnight. 
No  one  who  has  seen  them  would,  for  a 
moment,  suspect  them  of  levity.  Even 
the  old  dead  gardener,  with  his  withered 
wreath  about  his  skull,  the  last  of  the 
brotherhood  there  laid  out  to  rest,  has  as 
severe  a  look  in  his  silent  solemnity  as 
any  of  his  more  reverend  brethren  ;  and 
yet  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  sits  upright 
on  his  stone  scat  at  nights,  and  trolls  such 
catches  and  tells  such  stories,  and  is  so 
comic  in  manner  as  well  as  matter,  that 
the  dead  monks  regularlv  die  of  laughing 
— until  the  descent  of  the  night-dew 
awakens  them  again  to  their  nightly 
revel. 

What  a  far  more  respectable  deceased 
churchman  is  the  defunct  and  gigantic 
monk  of  Rheinbreitbach  I  His  name  is 
Hammerling,  and  his  office  is  to  nurse  and 
feed  poor  miners  who  happen  to  get  im- 
prisoned by  accident  in  the  course  of  their 
perilous  vocation.  He  is  somewhat  ca- 
pricious  and  hasty,  but  compassionate  with» 
al — and  he  keeps  a  good  larder,  too,  or 
how  could  he  have  maintained  alive,  and 
even  made  fat,  those  seven  miners  who, 
by  the  falling-in  of  their  cavernous  work- 
shop, were  confined  seven  years,  and  were 
fi^und  much  better  than  could  be  expected, 
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at  last  ?  At  Stronberg,  a  monk  and  nun 
are  said  to  "  walk,"  waiting  to  be  mar- 
ried ;  the  walking  and  waiting  being  their 
punishment  for  expressing  a  desire  to  be 
married  when  they  were  in  the  flesh.  In 
the  castle  of  Rheinfels,  there  is  a  more 
ghastly  sight  than  that  of  two  youthful 
novices  wandering  in  cold  aftection.  The 
sight  I  allude  to  is  that  of  the  old  chap- 
lain of  the  Countess  of  Katzenellenbogen, 
who  poisoned  his  mistress  by  putting  ar- 
senic into  the  sacramental  cup.  The  pen- 
alty of  the  old  murderer  is  always  to 
be  mixing  the  draught  and  drinking  it 
himself.  There  are  numberless  spectral 
abbots,  too,  about  this  district,  who  bore 
no  very  good  reputation  when  living,  and 
who  are  a  perfect  nuisance  now  they  are 
dead ;  active  in  mischief,  and  terribly  se- 
ductive ;  and  there  is  not  a  poor  peasant 
girl  who  leans  solitarily  against  a  gate, 
with  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  and  something 
at  her  heart  to  keep  it  aching,  Avho  does 
not  lay  the  blame  upon  these  terribly 
Juanio  ghosts,  who  go  about  in  cowls, 
and  are  as  licentious  as  when  they  were 
living !  At  St.  Goar,  we  meet,  however, 
with  the  name,  if  not  the  spirit,  of  a  re- 
spectable saint ;  it  is  said  of  him  that  he 
could  hang  his  cloak  on  a  sunbeam  and 
pass  a  whole  year  without  food.  The  un- 
seen spirit  is  active  though  invisible,  and 
once,  M'hen  Karloman  passed  the  saint's 
grave  without  stop])ing  to  hear  a  mass, 
St.  Goar  was  so  irritated  that,  with  a 
breath  which  seemed  to  descend,  like  a 
hurricane,  from  the  hills,  he  overturned 
the  boat  in  which  the  emperor  and  his 
courtiers  were  seated,  and  nearly  drowned 
the  illustrious  passengers  in  return  for 
their  alleged  impiety.  Pepin,  the  son  of 
Karloman,  did  not  forget  the  insult,  and 
when,  at  a  subsequent  period,  his  qneen, 
Bertruda,  visited  the  shrine  of  the  saint, 
and  was  left  without  refreshment  till  she 
almost  fainted,  Pepin  was  so  indignant 
thereat,  that  he  went  down  and  horse- 
whipped the  prior  !  Karloman  had  shown 
less  resentment  than  hi'^  son,  and  returned 
good  for  evil.  He  made  a  present  to  the 
monastery  of  that  wonderful  butt  of  wine, 
the  liquor  of  which  never  grew  less,  al- 
though it  was  forever  running  at  the 
spitj^ot. 

Karloman  shines  among  the  legendary 
emperors,  of  whose  doings,  however,  less 
is  said  than  we  might  have  expected. 
Even  the  Konigstuhl,  or  coronation-seat 
at    IlUcns,    has    disappeared,    solid  ma- 


sonry as  it  was ;  it  could  not  withstand 
the  hammering  of  the  French  republicans. 
Marksburg  has  its  true  stories  more  ter. 
rible  than  romance.  It  was  there  that 
Lewis  the  Severe  murdered  his  wife,  in  a 
lit  of  jealousy  as  ungovernable  as  it  was 
unfounded.  He  beheaded  the  poor  lady 
in  her  own  bedroom,  and  then  flung  all  her 
servants  from  the  highest  turret  of  the 
castle,  as  accomplices  in  a  crime  which 
existed  onlv  in  his  ima^nnation.  With 
the  exception  of  this  trifling  weakness, 
Lewis  was  an  exceedingly  proper  knight; 
stem,  and  apt  to  kill  upon  contradiction : 
but  such  little  foibles  tarnished  not  the 
lustre  of  his  cuirass,  though  they  hare 
rather  dulled  the  glory  of  his  name.  Hey- 
mon  of  Dordogne  was  worthy  of  beanng 
arms  under  such  a  master.  '  This  mirror 
of  chivalry,  according  to  the  legend,  once 
struck  his  wife  to  tbe  ground  with  his 
gauntleted  hand,  and  strode  across  her 
body  to  greet  his  newly- discovered  son 
Reynold,  whom  he  embraced  with  such  a 
paternal  hug  that  he  laid  the  cartilage  rf 
the  young  fellow's  nose  flat  upon  his  ttcel 
Turning  from  him,  he  addressed  himsdf 
to  the  Countess,  whom  he  had  stretched 
upon  the  ground,  and,  with  the  appella- 
tion of  "  heart's  love,"  politely  requested 
her  to  arise.  Reynold,  in  the  mean  timei 
smarting  under  his  smashed  nose,  affec- 
tionately returned  the  excess  of  his  father^s 
warmth  by  protesting,  "so  help  him, 
Heaven,  he  was  well-minded  Xfi  lay  his 
sire  dead  at  his  feet."  .... 

But  it  is,  after  all,  the  tricksy  spirits  that 
lend  life  and  loveliness  to  the  Rhine  and 
its  legends.  Who  would  not  have  liked 
to  have  belonged  to  the  monastery  at 
Gunsdorf,  that  used  to  be  visited  everj 
night  by  fairies  of  the  most  exquisite  beau- 
ty and  the  lightest  of  garments,  and  who 
used  to  keep  the  reluctant  old  gentleman 
up  and  feasting  till  cockcrow ?  Another 
fiiiry  look  the  form  and  name  of  the  Won- 
drous Harp  of  Luladorf,  in  the  vicinity  off 
which  she  was  to  be  heard  discussinffsach 
music  as  might  melt  the  soul.  There 
were  other  fays  whose  homes  were  b^ 
neath  the  waters,  and  who  were  very 
much  given  to  entice  young  knights  mto 
the  stream,  and  set  up  unblessed  house* 
holds  with  them  in  bowers  below  the 
crystal  waves.  The  Lurley  Berg  is  a 
hight,  the  home-place  of  a  million  echoes. 
In  the  vicinity  once  dwelt  a  maid  who 
was  so  exquisitely  beautiful  that  she  turned 
mad  all  who  looked  upon  her,  and  de^ 
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spairing  husbands  of  the  gravest  cast 
committed  suicide  afler  beholding  her. 
The  fatal  siren  was  thereupon  tried  for 
manifold  murder  and  witchcraft,  but  the 
archiepiscopal  iudge,  the  lawyers,  the 
witnesses,  and  the  spectators,  fell  so  deep- 
ly in  love  with  her,  that,  like  the  tribunal 
that  absolved  Phryne,  when  the  nymph 
was  un vailed,^  before  it,  the  court  ac- 
quitted the  accused  by  acclamation.  Lur- 
ley  still  survives,  in  legend  at  least ;  and 
no  pilot  who  steers  his  bark  round  the 
headland  called  by  her  name  is  safe  from 
being  swept  overboard,  if  he  raises  his 
eyes  as  his  ears  recognize  the  sound  of 
her  harp,  and  beholds  her  sitting  in  se- 
ductive beauty,  singing  him  invitations  to 

land 

Werlau  is  the  residence  of  the  gnome- 
king  of  shadows.  In  the  valley  is  his 
dwelling-place,  and  it  is  said  that  when 
two  young  peraons  of  the  locality  become 
attached  to  each  other,  there  spring  up 
in  the  valley  two  flowers,  called  "soul- 
flowers."  These  flowers  may  be  made 
an  unerring  test  of  the  affection  that  in- 
spires the  enamored  pair,  by  applying 
them  to  the  heart.  If  the  love  be  true 
and  steadfast,  the  flower  is  instantly  re- 
duced to  ashes ! 


**  Stead&st  heart  o'er  Gupid^s  flower 
Hath  such  force  and  blessed  power  1^' 


With  us,  in  the  olden  time  of  England, 
our  romantic  youth  employed  the  Ranun- 
culus bulbosus  as  a  test  of  strength  of  af- 
fection. In  those  days,  a  swain  was  wont 
to  stuff  his  pockets  full  of  "bachelor's 
buttons,"  and,  as  they  flourished  or  with- 
ered, so  did  he  judge  of  his  lady's  love. 
Thus  mine  host,  in  the  Merry  Wives  of 
WifidsoTy  says  of  Fenton's  love  for  sweet 
Anne  Page :  '/  He  writes  verses ;  he 
•peaks  holyday ;  he  smells  April  and  May ; 
he  will  carry't !  he  will  carry't !  'tis  in  his 
buttons ;  he  will  carry't !" 

The  Rhine  has  more  legends  than 
those  I  have  told ;  but  such  as  I  have 
cited  of  each  class  will  enable  my  readers 
to  conjecture  (if  they  care  to  do  so)  the 
quality  of  the  rest.  I  will  therefore  con- 
clude with  an  incident  that  belongs  rather 
to  history  than  romance.  Bacharach  is 
the  scene  where  passed  the  bloody  feuds 
maintained  by  the  Palatine  Herman  and 
the  Archbishop  Arnold  of  Mainz:  the 
Diet  interfered,  and  condemned  each  to 


carry  a  dog  on  his  shoidders  a  certain 
distance.  The  Palatine  performed  his 
share  of  the  penalty,  with  many  a  wry 
face ;  but  the  Archbishop,  being  by  fiir 
too  venerable  a  person  to  be  punished  in 
any  way  but  by  deputy,  a  certain  number 
of  his  vassals  were  compelled,  to  their 
great  edification,  to  do  this  good  service 
for  their  lord.  This  species  of  punishment 
was  not  uncommonly  inflicted  upon  those 
who  broke  the  peace  of  the  empire,  or 
who  were  notoriously  tyrannical  as  vice- 
gerents of  the  emperor.  The  nobles  were 
compelled  to  carry  a  cur-dog,  vassals  a 
stool,  and  peasants  a  plough-wheel  on  their 
shoulders,  to  the  bounds  of  the  adjacent 
lordship,  and  to  endure  patiently  every 
insult  offered  them  by  the  way.  As  we 
have  seen,  high  churchmen  could  pay  the 
penalty  by  representatives,  twenty  vassals 
being  accounted  equivalent  to  one  arch- 
bishop. 

"  And  now,  Mee  Aughton,"  said  Smith, 
at  the  close  of  our  session,  "  paint  us  a 
picture  in  words  that  shall  represent  our 
occupation  here." 

Thereupon  Mee  Aughton,  with  some- 
thing of  a  satirical  smile  on  his  face, 
dashed  off  the  following  metrical  sermon, 
to  the  great  edification  of  his  audience: 


LOST  TIME. 

One  evening,  as  old  Wisdom  lay 

Before  his  cool  and  mossy  cell ; 
While  round  him  softest  airs  did  play, 

And  on  him  eve's  last  bright  rays  fell ; 
Then  as  the  Sage  lay  musing  there 

On  things  above  or  'neath  the  sky, 
A  sound  arose  upon  the  air, 

A  mingled,  loud,  and  mournful  cry. 

More  griefs  sharp  tone  than  joyous  song, 
Or  Uy  subdued  of  Wisdom  s  dime, 

From  a  mixed  crowd  who  passed  along, 
Exclaiming,  '^  Time !  we  have  lost  Time ! 

Old  Time,  intrusted  to  our  guard, 


Hath,  while  we  played,  broke  from  his  ward, 
Slipped  off  his  bonds  and  fled  away. 

"  0  Wisdom !  tell  us  where  to  find 

The  truant  who  has  thus  escaped, 
Who  files  with  wings  more  swift  than  wind, 

And,  of  the  way  that  he  has  shaped, 
Leaves  scarce  a  mark  to  trace  him  by  ? 

We  hardly  thought  he  could  have  flown. 
When  o'er  our  heads  we  mad  him  fly, 

And  now  we  weep  that  Time  is  gone." 
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And  then  again  the  crowd  began 

To  shriek  still  louder  than  before ; 
From  hill  to  hill  the  echo  ran, 

And  died  in  murmurs  on  the  shore. 
Then  some  would  sigh  and  some  would  scofl^ 

And  some  (most  foolish)  take  to  rhyme. 
Then,  swift  as  thought,  the  whole  were  off, 

In  search  once  more  of  missing  Time. 


Old  Wisdom  smiled,  Old  Wisdom  frowned, 

Old  Wisdom  pondered  long  and  deep, 
And,  as  at  night  he  turned  him  rotuid 

Upon  his  healthy  couch  to  sleep, 
"  Fly  on  I  fly  on  !"  the  sage  ho  said, 

'*  Pursue!  pursue  I  but  all  in  all  yain, 
For  Time,  who  from  his  bonds  hath  strayed. 

Can  ncTcr  be  enchained  again." 


<  ^  I    I  ^  > 


From     the     National     Reriew. 
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The  language  of  Signer  Farini's  letter, 
and  the  tone  of  the  recent  debates  in  the 
Sardinian  Chambers,  indicate  so  curious 
an  inability,  or  so  unhappy  an  indisposi- 
tion, on  the  part  of  Italian  liberals  to  un- 
derstand the  feelings  and  conduct  of  Eng- 
lishmen at  this  critical  conjuncture,  and 
it  seems  to  us  so  important  to  clear  away 
these  misconceptions,  that  we  can  not  bet- 
ter employ  the  short  space  allotted  to  us 
than  in  an  attempt  to  lay  plainly  and  un- 
reservedly before  our  readers  the  true  po- 
sition of  the  various  powers  and  peoples 
concerned  in  the  discussion  on  which  the 
eyes  of  all  Europe  are  now  turned,  and 
which  appears  to  be  fast  verging  to  an 
open  rupture  and  a  sanguinary  conflict. 

It  is  bard  to  have  to  choose  between 
two  great  evils,  and  to  steer  our  course 
amid  circumstances  so  peculiar  and  so  in- 
volved that  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce 
any  course  at  all  to  be  either  clearly  right 
or  obviously  wise.  Still  harder,  perhaps, 
is  it  to  have  to  say  to  patriots  whose 
cause  is  good,  and  whose  sufferings  are 
great :  "  Forego  a  tempting  opportunity 
lor  the  sake  of  an  important  principle ; 
and  refuse  the  aid  which  would  probably 
enable  you  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  old  op- 
pressors and  hereditary  enemies,  because 


•  FarinVs  HUt&ry  of  Rome  from  IS16  /o-1850. 
4  vols.  London,  1861-18R4. 

L*Empereur  Napoleon  in.  etritalie,  Paris,  1869. 

Farini's  Letter  to  Lord  John  Butseli.  Tunis,  1859. 

Mazzinxs  Letter  to  the  Italian  Liberals,  Lon- 
don, 1869. 


the  hands  that  offer  that  aid  are  not  dean, 
because  the  offer  itself  is  not  disinterested, 
and  because  the  price  which  will  be  de- 
manded in  case  of  success  will  be  such  as 
no  patriot  ought  to  pay,  or  could  in  his 
cooler  moments  contemplate  without  ft 
shudder."  But  the  false  step  made  or 
menaced  by  the  Italians,  and  hj  the  Pied- 
montese  in  particular,  in  conjunction  with 
and  under  the  influence  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon, have  forced  this  language  upon  us ; 
and  it  is  important  they  should  be  assured 
that  the  apparently  cdld  and  unfriendly 
attitude  of  England  at  the  present  c<hi- 
juncture  indicates  no  diminution  of  oar 
sympathy  with  Italy,  but  is  a  somewhat 
reluctant  concession  to  the  claims  of  pru- 
dence, justice,  and  public  right. 

We  see  the  difficulties  of  Italians  clear- 
ly:  let  them  in  turn  endeavor  to  see  ours 
likewise.  If  they  had  done  so,  Count 
Cavour  would  scarcely  have  made  his 
speech,  and  Signor  Farini  would  not  hftTe 
written  his  letter.  It  is  clear  to  us,  and 
has  always  been  so,  that  situated  as 
Austria  is  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  allied 
with  her  as  all  the  Italian  sovereigns  save 
one  are,  either  by  interest  or  by  affection, 
Italian  independence  can  never  be  achiev- 
ed without  foreign  aid.'*'  Austria  is  more 
■  ■  ^~^»^— ^^■^^^^— ^^— ^.— > 

*  This  is  clearly  demonstrated  in  th«  Imperial 
pamphlet  placed  at  the  head  of  thiflartiole,  when 
the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  means  neceaiary  for 
doing  it,  arc  estimated  with  an  experienced  ndB- 
tary  eye.  "  We  lay  it  down  as  an  azioni  not  to 
be  disputed  by  any  competent  maD^  that  «Tta 
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than  a  match  for  the  Italian  patriots  and 
the  Sardinian  army  combined;  and  no 
war  of  emancipation  in  Naples,  Romagna, 
Tuscany,  and  the  Duchies,  assisted  by 
Sardinia,  could  be  conceived  which  would 
not  inevitably  involve  Austria  as  a  prin- 
cipal— nay,  more,  which  would  not  legi- 
timately and  of  right  involve  her ;  since 
the  Lombard  and  Venetian  people  would 
assuredly  join  the  insurgents,  and  Lom- 
bardy  and  Venice  belong  to  Austria — and 
no  one  could  say  that  Austria  would  not 
be  justified  in  putting  forth  her  whole 
strength  to  suppress  rebellion,  and  defeat 
and  crush  the  confederates  and  allies  of 
rebels.  On  this  account,  we  have  always 
condemned  the  conduct  of  Mazzini  in  fo- 
menting insurrections  at  moments  when 
no  European  crisis  or  quarrel  among  the 
great  powers  opened  an  opportunity  for 
striking  a  blow  while  Austria  had  her 
hands  full  elsewhere,  or  offered  the  Ita- 
lians an  ally  capable  of  helping  them  to 
the  consummation  of  their  righteous 
hopes.  It  seems,  therefore,  at  first  sight, 
cruel  and  inconsistent  to  turn  round  upon 
them  now  when  such  an  opportunity  and 
such  an  ally  are  both  come,  and  urge 
them  to  forego  the  promising  occasion, 
and  to  decline  the  proffered  aid.  Yet  a 
few  moments'  calm  reflection  might  sat- 
isfy them  that  even  this  unpalatable  ad- 
vice is  not  only  sound  but  friendly.  For 
once  Mazzini  is  right :  the  manifesto  just 
issued  to  his  partisans — in  part  dictated 

were  all  Italy  revolutionized  from  the  Gulf  of  Ta- 
rento  to  the  Alps,  the  Austrian  army  might  no 
doubt  encounter  partial  checks  and  defeats,  but 
that  in  the  long-run  it  would  always  be  able  with- 
out difficulty  to  recover  its  hold  on  the  Peninsula. 
Revolutions  produce  enthusiastic  men ;  but  they 
ean  not  create  in  a  day  either  trained  soldiers,  a 
solid  military  organization,  or  the  immense  mate- 
rial of  war  necessary  to  strive  with  a  first-class 
power  like  Austria.  Italy  could  not,  unaided, 
maintain  her  independence  unless  she  were  able  to 
bring  into  the  field  1200,000  disciplined  troops,  of 
whom  20,000  must  be  cavalry,  500  pieces  of  field 
artillery,  and  200  pieces  of  siege  artillery,  which 
would  require  60,000  draught  horses.  And  ten 
▼ears  of  a  strong  and  energetic  government  would 
be  needed  to  collect  a  military  force  like  this." — 
Napoleon  III,  p.  42. 

We  can  not  nere  avoid  calling  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  this  remarkable  production.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  statesmanlike  manifestoes  we  have 
ever  seen — calm,  closely  reasoned,  singularly  com- 
prehensive in  its  views,  and,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, accurate  in  its  statements  of  facts.  If  the 
title  and  the  source  from  which  it  emanated  had 
not  aroused  suspicion,  we  incline  to  think  that  it 
would  have  been  received  thronehout  Europe  as 
a  most  masterly  and  unanswerable  document.    ^ 


hy  prejudice  and  passion  as  it  may  be — 
is  full  of  instinctive  sagacity  and  common- 
sense.  No  crusade  ot  which  Louis  Napo- 
leon is  the  instigator,  and  in  which  he 
would  be  the  main  actor,  can  be  design- 
ed for,  or  is  likely  to  result  in,  the  estab- 
lishment of  Italian  freedom.  The  French 
Emperor  is  not  a  man  to  give  something 
for  nothing :  he  sells,  he  does  not  bestow  ; 
and  he  has,  as  we  are  all  aware,  his  own 
plans  of  dynastic  agp^randizement  and  for- 
eign domination.  If  the  Sardinian  min- 
ister and  the  Peninsular  patriots  fancy  they 
can  use  French  arms  and  Corsican  craft 
for  their  own  ends,  and  then  overpower 
the  one  and  outwit  the  other,  so  as  to 
evade  the  expected  and  inevitable  price 
of  the  assistance  rendered,  they  must  be 
vainer  and  shallower  than  we  suppose. 
If  they  have  bargained  for  that  assistance, 
and  intend  to  pay  the  price  contracted 
for,  their  patriotism  is  less  pure,  and  their 
passions  are  more  short-sighted,  than  we 
had  hoped.  The  temptation  no  doubt 
was  great ;  but  they  ought  to  have  had 
virtue  enough,  and  above  all,  sense 
enough,  to  resist  it.  It  is  just  possible, 
no  doubt,  that  the  yoke  of  France  might 
be  somewhat  less  galling  and  less  heavy 
than  that  of  Austna,  because  it  would  as- 
suredly be  more  intelligent,  and  because 
also  there  is  less  intrinsic  difference  and 
less  instinctive  antipathy  between  Gauls 
and  Italians  than  between  Teutons  and 
Italians  ;  but  for  so  small  and  so  question- 
able an  object  as  a  change  of  foreign  ru- 
lers, it  is  surely  not  worth  while  to  bring 
the  desolating  scourge  of  war  upon  their 
beautiful  cities  and  their  fertile  fields. 
The  opportunity  for  which  they  might 
have  waited,  and  which  sooner  or  later 
would  probably  have  occurred,  was  that 
of  an  attack  by  Austria  upon  Sardinian 
territory  or  Sardinian  institutions ;  when 
the  assailed  party  might  have  securely 
counted  upon  French  aid,  in  conjunction 
with,  and  purified  and  kept  in  order  by, 
that  of  England  also.  Austria,  in  the 
wrong,  and  opposed  by  France  and  Eng 
land  as  well  as  by  Sardinian  and  all  Ita- 
lian patriots  in  a  mass,  must  have  suc- 
cumbed at  once,  and  submitted  to  any 
tei*ms  the  conquerors  mi^ht  have  dictat- 
ed ;  and  as  England  womd  have  desired 
nothing  for  herself  and  could  not  have 
sanctioned  the  transfer  of  any  portion  of 
the  spoil  to  France,  there  woald  have  in 
all  likelihood  resulted  such  a  permanent 
and  righteous  settlement  of  the  Italian 
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qncstion  as  the  war  now  menaced  can 
never  bring  about,  but  will  probably  post- 
pone for  generations.  In  taking  the  atti- 
tude and  holding  the  language  we  have 
done,  therefore,  we  are  not  deserting  the 
cause  of  Italian  liberation,  but  only  frown- 
ing on  a  false  step  meditated  in  its  de- 
fense. 

And  now  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at 
the  position  of  Austria  in  this  matter, 
which  is  as  difficult  and  unhappy  as  the 
attitude  she  has  assumed  in  defense  of  it 
is  sensible  and  gallant.  We  are  no  par- 
tisans of  Austria,  as  is  well  known  ;  and 
her  conduct  both  in  Italy  and  Hungary, 
as  well  as  her  selfish  and  noxious  behavior 
during  the  Crimean  war,  has  often  called 
forth  our  severest  animadversions.  Never- 
theless, in  the  matter  we  are  now  consid- 
ering, her  case  is  one  of  difficulty  and 
almost  of  hardship  ;  and  it  is  fit  that  we 
should  endeavor  to  do  justice  to  it ;  if  we 
do  not,  we  shall  neither  fully  understand 
the  crisis  nor  be  qualified  to  deal  with  it. 
Her  proceedings  in  Italy  now  and  hereto- 
fore, oppressive,  cruel,  and  fatal  to  the  best 
interests  of  that  unhappy  land  as  they 
have  unifo rally  been,  are  the  logical  and 
unavoidable  consequences  of  her  position 
there — a  position  originally  and  inherent- 
ly false.  Her  situation  as  ruler  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  Venice  entails  all  the  other 
sins  laid  to  her  charge  ;  and  yet  her  posses- 
sion of  those  provinces  is  in  point  of  legal 
right  unassailable,  and  is  guaranteed  by 
the  treaties  of  1815,  and  by  the  recog- 
nized international  law  of  Europe.  Here- 
in  lies  ths  difficulty  of  the  question  and  tJie 
danger  of  the  crisis,  Lombardy  fell  to 
her  partly  by  conquest,  partly  by  inherit- 
ance and  agreement,  and  has  been  hers 
for  centuries ;  and  Venice  was  guaranteed 
to  her  by  the  European  Congress  of  Vien- 
na. You  can  not  ask  her  or  expect  her  to 
resign  these  rich  possessions ;  yet  unless 
she  does  this,  she  can  do  nothing  perma- 
nently to  pacify  Italy,  to  satisfy  Sardinia, 
or  to  silence  France.  Do  not  let  us  shirk 
this  fact.  Whatever  patriots  who  love 
their  native  land,  and  lovers  of  abstract 
justice  who  think  only  of  nationalities  and 
individual  claims,  may  urge,  no  statesman 
will  be  found  to  deny  that  the  right  of 
Austria  to  her  Italian  provinces  is  as  valid 
and  as  good  as  the  right  of  Sardinia  to 
Genoa  or  Savoy.  Since,  then,  Lombardy 
is  hers,  she  is  entitled  to  defend  it  against 
all  assailants,  and  to  govern  it  as  she 
pleases.    Her  government — every  where, 


and  by  its  inherent  genius — ^is  despotic ;  a 
paternal  despotism ;  and,  like  all  paternal 
despotisms,  mild  and  beneficent  where 
loved  and  yielded  to  without  recaleitra- 
tion,  as  in  Austria  Proper  and  the  Tyrol ; 
crushing  and  relentless  where  hated  and 
rebelled  against,  as  in  Italy  and  Hungary. 
No  statesman  will  deny,  therefore,  her 
right  to  govern  Lombardy  autocratically. 
It  is  her  will,  her  nature,  her  conscicntioog 
and  unchangeable  resolve  to  do  so.  In- 
deed, it  is  notorious  that  she  could  govern 
it  in  no  other  way ;  she  can  hold  it  no 
otherwise  than  by  the  sword.  The  people 
hate  the  Austrian  government  at  Milan ; 
not  because  it  is  a  bad  government,  but 
because  it  is  the  government  of  foreigners. 
Were  it  the  mildest  and  gentlest  rule  in 
the  world — and  we  all  know  that  to  gov- 
ern gently  or  mildly  hostile  and  irrecon- 
cilable subjects  is  a  pure  impossibility — 
the  Milanese  and  Venetians  would  be 
scarcely  more  content  under  its  sway  than 
they  now  are.  They  do  not  detest  it  be- 
cause it  is  harsh  ;  it  is  (and  must  be)  harsh, 
because  they  detest  it.  Let  us  never  lose 
sight  of  this  most  material  fact ;  and  let 
us  cease  the  idle  mockery,  so  favorite  a 
platitude  among  our  statesmen,  of  telling 
Austria  "  to  govern  well,  and  that  then 
she  will  be  in  no  danger."  It  is  not  true, 
and  we  know  it  is  not  true. 

It  being  admitted,  then,  that  Austria 
has  a  legitimate  right — as  right  is  consti- 
tuted and  defined  by  European  diplomacy 
and  law — to  retain  Lombardy,  by  force  if 
necessary,  and  to  govern  it  autocratically, 
since  that  is  her  creed  and  practice  of 
government,  she  naturally  infers  that  she 
has  a  right  also  to  do  whatever  {within  the 
limits  of  inteitiational  lato  and  usage)  is 
indispensable  to  effect  these  objects.  And 
it  is  not  easy  to  affirm  that  treaties  and 
agreements  with  contiguous  states  to  aid 
her  in  these  legitimate  objects  exceed 
those  limits.  It  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  at 
noonday  that  Austria  could  not  nde  des- 
potically in  Lombardy — it  is  clear  that 
she  could  not  continue  to  rule  there  at  all— 
if  she  were  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
states  governed  on  popular  principles  ana 
rejoicing  in  free  institutions.  It  is  natural, 
therefore,  that  she  should  desire  the  adja- 
cent countries  to  be  ruled  by  princes  whose 
system  of  government  is  analogous  to  her 
own,  and  not  in  flagrant  and  disturbing 
contrast  to  it.  Finding  them  well  enough 
disposed  to  maintain  such  analogy — ^find- 
ing them,  indeed,  in  a  relation  to  their 
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anbjects  so  similar  to  her  own,  that  auto- 
oratic  government  is  as  indispensable  to 
them  as  to  herself-— it  is  natural  that  she 
^ould  ask  their  aid  and  promise  them 
her  own  in  upholding  such  a  system  of 
administration  in  their  respective  domin- 
ions. Nor  is  it  very  easy  to  say,  that  in 
carrying  this  natural  desire  into  action  she 
is  violating  any  clear  principle  of  inter- 
national law  or  usage.  If,  indeed,  the 
Areopagus  of  European  states  had  ever 
adopted  the  maxim  or  established  the 
practice  which  this  Review  has  always 
preached — namely,  that  all  interference 
between  sovereigns  and  their  subjects, 
whether  in  the  cause  of  despotism  or  in 
the  cause  of  freedom  should  be  denounced, 
prohibited,  and  put  down — the  case  would 
oe  very  different.  But  England  has 
never  formally  laid  down  or  consistently 
enforced  this  principle ;  and  it  is  abund- 
antly obvious  that  neither  France  npr 
Austria  has  ever  respected  or  embraced 
it;  neither,  therefore,  is  righteously  en- 
titled to  appeal  to  it  for  the  first  time 
now.  France  interfered  in  Rome ;  and 
Austria  interfered  in  Tuscany,  Modena, 
and  Naples.  Moreover,  the  right  of  en- 
tering into  treaties  of  amity  and  alliance, 
offensive  and  defensive,  with  neighboring 
states,  has  ever  been  held  one  of  the  inde- 
feasible rights  of  every  independent  pow- 
er, questionable  by  others  only  when  no 
distinct  and  genuine  personal  interest  of 
the  contracting  parties  can  be  alleged  as 
a  reason,  and  when,  therefore,  hostile 
designs  a^rainst  others  may  fairly  be  in- 
ferred. Now  these  treaties  between 
Austria  and  the  minor  Italian  princes  are 
obviously  for  the  common  interests  of  all, 
and  indicate  necessarily  no  sinister  or 
aggressive  intentions  on  the  part  of  any 
against  foreign  powers.  On  what  recog- 
nized principle  or  European  law,  then,  can 
Europe,  or  France,  or  Sardinia,  demand 
their  abrogation,  or  insist  that  the  court  of 
Vienna  shall  forego  and  renounce  a  priv- 
ilege conceded  as  indisputable  to  every 
other  state  ?  And  how  can  we  expect 
her  tamely  to  resign  such  native  right 
when  menaced  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  ? 

Again ;  it  is  plain  that  Austria  could 
neither  hold  nor  govern  Lombardjr  with- 
out incessant  rebellion,  bloodily  inaugu- 
rated and  bloodily  put  down,  if  insurrec- 
tions were  to  be  constantly  breaking  out 
in  Romagna,  in  Modena,  or  in  Tuscanv. 
A  revolution  in  Rome  would  inevitably 


be  followed  in  a  few  days  by  a  successful 
or  unsuccessful  catastrophe  at  Milan. 
Would  Austria,  then,  be  so  culpable  in 
aiding  the  Pope  to  put  down  his  insurrec- 
tion before  it  led  to  hers  ?  And,  since 
useless  bloodshed  is  always  to  be  depre- 
cated, is  she  so  very  culpable  if  she  inter- 
poses beforehand  to  prevent  what  she 
might  lawfully  interpose  to  crush?  If  not, 
her  occupation  of  the  Legations  is  not 
without  excuse,  and  is  assuredly  more 
warrantable  than  the  French  occupation 
of  Rome.  No  one  doubts  that  the  bond- 
fide  and  permanent  withdrawal  of  foreign 
troops  would  be  the  signal  for  an  out- 
break against  the  hated  government  of 
Rome— certainly  for  the  coercion  or  dis- 
missal of  the  Pope,  probably  for  much 
retributive  bloodshed,  well  merited  but 
still  deplorable.  Are  we  prepared  to  say 
that  there  shall  then  be  no  intervention  ? 
Must  Austria  wait  till  the  flames  reach 
her  own  dwelling  ? 

"  Taa  res  agitur  paries  cum  proximus  ardet." 

If,  in  the  case  supposed,  {and  certain^) 
there  is  to  be  intervention  again,  then 
surely  it  would  be  better  to  have  no  with- 
drawal. It  is,  moreover,  notorious  that 
the  papal  government  is  so  wretchedly 
incapable  that  it  can  neither  keep  the 
peace,  secure  property,  put  down  bri- 
gandage, nor  control  its  own  agents ;  and 
it  is  not  very  probable  that  the  provision- 
al government  which  would  succeed  it, 
in  case  of  the  retirement  of  the  foreign 
troops,  would,  in  the  first  instance  at  least, 
be  much  more  competent.  It  would  be 
almost  certain  that  these  disturbances 
would  constitute  so  great  a  nuisance  that 
neighbors  would  have  an  equitable  right 
to  interpose  and  crush  such  perilous  and 
contagious  disorders.  But  whatever  line 
we  take,  either  in  argument  or  in  action, 
do  not  let  us  lose  sight  of  the  point,  (which 
it  is  the  especial  object  of  this  paper  to 
urge,)  that  to  call  upon  Austria  to  abstain 
from  all  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
extra-Lombard  Italy  is  virtually  to  call 
upon  her  to  abandon  her  Italian  do- 
minions altogether,  or  to  hold  them  only 
by  the  tenure  of  a  perpetual  state  of  siege 
and  bloody  internecine  strife.  Those  who 
talk  of  "  settling  the  Italian  question"  by 
inducing  France  and  Austria  to  withdraw 
from  the  Roman  States,  and  to  remain 
withdrawn^  are  speaking  ignorantly, 
thoughtlessly,  or  insmcerely.    Either  the 
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withdrawal  would  be  a  sbam — in  which 
case  it  would  have  effected  nothing ;  or  it 
would  be  genuine  and  final — in  which  case- 
it  would  be  followed  by  certain  revolution, 
by  the  flight  or  dethronement  of  the 
Pope,  and  by  the  various  political  com- 
plications which  such  a  catastrophe  would 
entail. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  the  difficulties  of 
Austria  at  this  great  length,  because  we 
think  they  have  had  the  scantiest  justice 
done  them  ;  but  Rome,  France,  and  Sar- 
dinia have  their  difficulties  too,  and  diffi- 
culties of  no  trifling  character.  It  is  com- 
mon cant  to  say  :  "  The  Pope  may  avert 
the  menaced  convulsion  by  granting  free 
institutions  to  his  people,  and  honestly 
engaging  to  govern  well  and  in  confor- 
mity with  popular  demands."  The  Pope 
can  do  nothing?  of  the  kind.  Those  who 
hold  such  language  forget  what  the  Pope 
is.  He  is  the  infallible  head  of  the 
Catholic  Church ;  he  is  ex  vi  temniiii  an 
autocrat ;  his  government  is  ex  hypothesi 
a  theocracy.  Without  abjuring  his  cha- 
racter and  his  functions,  he  could  no  more 
be  the  constitutional  monarch  of  a  parlia- 
mentary government  than  Mohammed  or 
Moses  ;  for  a  constitutional  monarch  must 
govern  according  to  the  will  of  his  people, 
and  not  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  conscience  or  the  decisions  of  his 
own  judgment.  Yet  less  than  this  would 
not  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Less 
than  this  would  be  an  insult  and  a 
mockery.  Less  than  this  would  afford 
the  miserable  Romans  no  relief  and  no 
security  from  the  fearful,  stupid,  brutal 
misgovernment  inseparable  from  ecclesias- 
tical administration.  The  admission  of 
laymen  into  high  place  would  be  nothing ; 
for  it  might  be  made,  and  would  be  made, 
mere  moonshine,  since  laymen  may  be 
found  in  scores  as  bad,  as  incapable,  as 
ecclesiastical,  as  any  priest.  We  have 
had  proof  enough  how  powerless  are  con- 
stitutional forms,  what  a  delusion  are  even 
good  laws,  where  there  is  no  genuine 
bond-fide  popular  power  to  enforce  the  one 
and  infuse  life  and  truth  into  the  other. 
Now  this  real  popular  power  is  precisely 
what  the  Pope  could  not  concede  without 
ceasing  to  be  Pope,  and  becoming  a  mere 
spiritual  pontiff  without  temporal  authori- 
ty or  temporal  dominion.*    And  we  have 


reason  to  know,  raoreover,  that  his  mind 
is  irrevocably  made  up  on  this  subject,  and 
that  no  considerations  will  induce  him  to 
give  way.  To  call  upon  the  Pope,  then, 
to  prevent  revolution  by  granting  free  in- 
stitutions, is  as  futile  and  as  irrational  as 
to  call  upon  Austria  to  make  herself  loved 
in  Lombardy  by  governing  well. 

The  position  of  Franco,  too,  in  this 
complicated  matter  is  full  of  difficulties ; 
and  her  case,  were  she  candid  in  her 
statements  and  honest  in  her  aims,  would 
not  be  without  its  hardship  likewise. 
Suppose  for  a  moment  the  Emperor's 
intentions  were  as  honorable  and  benevo- 
lent as  his  professions  :  and  we  must,  for 
the  sake  of  argument  and  of  clear  vision, 
accept  this  supposition  as  a  possibility, 
because  the  Emperor  may  find  it  prudent 
and  necessary  to  contract  his  designs  and 
proceedings  Avithin  the  limit  of  his  pro* 
fessions,  and  then  we  should  have  a  some- 
what modified  problem  to  deal  with. 
Suppose,  then,  that  the  Emperor  seriously 
desired,  without  any  ulterior  or  sinister 
designs,  to  escape  from  a  position  which 
began  in  crime,  which  continued  in  de- 
gradation, which  was  always  false,  and 
which  has  now  become  intolerable.  The 
nineteenth  century  has  scarcely  witnessed 
a  blacker  political  iniquity  than  was  com- 
mitted by  the  French  Republic  when  she 
crushed   the  Rpman  one — when,  having 


•  We  can  not  enter  at  any  length  into  the  proof 
of  tills  position,  m>r  is  it  necessary.    We  will  only 


indicate  two  or  three  points,  to  bring  the  impossi- 
bility into  full  day-light.  (1)  The  whole  course 
of  eeclei^iastical  sovereignty  is  based  upon  the 
canon  law ;  the  necessities  of  civil  government, 
if  justice  is  to  be  administered  or  liberty  presenrcd, 
demand  common  law — the  (^ode  Napoleon,  or  some 
equivalent  system.  (2)  The  Inquisition  must  be 
abolished  if  the  civil  rights  or  the  personal  safety 
of  Romans  are  to  be  secured.  Could  the  Pope 
consent  to  the  extinction  of  this  ancient  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction  ?  and  if  not,  he  must  have  instru- 
ments to  work  it  —  judges,  officers,  and  jaUers. 
Then  what  Roman  would  be  safe  for  an  hour 
against  arbitrary  punishment,  nominally  for 
ecclesiastical,  really  for  political,  offenses?  (3J 
What  could  a  con^tiivtional  Pope  do  when  placea 
in  the  dilemma  which  nearly  killed  Pio  Nono  in 
1S48,  of  being  compelled  as  sovereign  of  the  Ro- 
man state  to  declare  war  against  his  best  friend 
and  ally  as  supreme  spiritual  pontiff — Francis 
Joseph  of  Austria,  the  hero  of  the  Concordat  t  Or 
when  called  upon  as  prince  to  aid  and  befriend  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  whom  fi^  priest  he  has  excommn- 
nicated  ?  (4)  Cue  of  the  earliest  and  most  inevita- 
ble steps  taken  by  a  po])ular  government  to  restore 
the  finances  must  involve  the  taxation  or  seques- 
tration of  much  Church-property.  Could  the  Pope 
sanction  bills  of  this  character  If 
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just  discarded  her  own  sovereign  for  com- 
paratively slight  offenses,  she  forced  back 
the  pontiff  upon  his  unwilling  subjects, 
without  any  plea  of  special  concern  in  the 
matter,  and  without  any  security  against 
the  tyranny  and  misgovernment  so  in- 
evitable in  the  case  of  princes  restored 
by  foreign  arms.  This  act,  we  must  do 
Louis  Napoleon  the  justice  to  remember, 
was  Cavaignac's,  and  not  his.  Being 
there,  however,  he  could  neither  with- 
draw with  honor  nor  remain  with  credit 
or  with  usefulness.  If  he  had  withdrawn 
his  troops  without  conditions,  Austrian 
troops  would  instantly  have  filled  their 

f  laces,  and  that  Austrian  influence  in 
taly,  which  it  was  the  especial  purpose 
of  the  French  expedition  to  countervail, 
would  have  been  immeasurably  strength- 
ened and  extended.  If  he  had  exacted 
ns  a  condition  of  withdrawal  that  Austria 
should  abstain  from  intervention,  the 
work  of  the  expedition  would  have  been 
undone,  and  the  Pope  would  have  been 
asain  dethroned  and  driven  into  exile. 
The  Emperor  was  thus  in  a  dilemma 
which  leit  him  utterly  powerless  to  en- 
force upon  the  papal  administration  that 
decent  and  rational  government  which 
we  believe  he  really  wished  to  see  estab- 
lished. The  Pope  saw  his  perplexity, 
and  laughed  at  his  remonstrances.  For 
ten  years  he  has  borne  the  painful  and 
disreputable  position  of  being  the  sup- 
porter and  enforcer  of  misgovernment 
and  oppression ;  he  wishes  to  escape  from 
it  now,  but  without  ludicrous  failure  or 
damaging^  humiliation.  How  is  he  to 
effect  this  object?  We  confess  we  do 
not  see  any  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
without  giving  Austria  a  signal  triumph  ; 
for,  as  we  have  already  shown,  it  is  idle 
to  fancy  either  that  the  Pope  has  asked, 
or  will  ask,  for  the  honorfide  withdrawal 
of  both  his  protectors,  or  that  Austria 
would  honestly  comply  with  such  a  re- 
quest even  if  it  were  honestly  made. 
Austria,  we  repeat,  can  not^  without  sui- 
cidal weakness,  concede  the  ostensible 
demands  any  more  than  the  real  preten- 
sions of  France ;  and  she  does  not  show 
the  slightest  intention  of  yielding  a  single 
point. 

Finally,  Sardinia,  too,  is  in  a  difficult 
position ;  the  difficulties  of  which,  as  in 
the  case  of  France,  are  mainly,  but  not 
wholly,  of  her  own  causing.  Her  ante* 
cedents  and  her  actual  situation,  her 
known  wants  and  her  avowed  principles, 


have  made  her  the  leader  and  the  hope  of 
Italian  liberation.  Her  statesmen  have 
found  it  as  difficult  to  contend  against  the 
patriotic  impatience  of  the  extreme  radi- 
cals as  against  the  papal  and  reactionary 
paity  in  her  own  dominions.  She  must 
show  sympathy  with,  and  can  scarcely 
refuse  aid  to,  the  hopes  and  movements 
of  the  patriots  of  the  Peninsula,  on  pain 
of  being  denounced  by  them  as  a  selfish 
alien  or  a  secret  enemy.  She  has  long  seen 
that  Austria  was  strengthening  herself  on 
all  sides  of  her,  and  watching  with  keen 
malignity  for  a  plausible  opportunity  to 
strike.  Under  such  circumstances,  we 
can  not  wonder  that  she  should  have  been 
slow  to  discountenance  or  to  break  with 
the  extreme  Italian  liberals,  and  some- 
what foolishly  and  weakly  eager  to  secure 
French  assistance.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  she  has  made  a  false  step ;  but  we  can 
not  say  that  she  was  not  under  strong 
inducements  to  commit  the  error. 

Moreover,  according  both  to  common- 
sense  and  to  diplomatic  usage,  she  is  as 
fully  warranted  in  the  demands  she  has 
made  upon  Austria,  and  appealed  to 
Europe  to  enforce,  as  Austria  is  war- 
ranted, in  the  interest  of  her  own  system 
of  government  and  of  the  security  of  her 
dominions,  in  decKning  to  comply  with 
those  demands.  Considering  her  Italian 
possessions  only,  and  leaving  out  of  view 
her  German  and  Transalpine  provinces, 
which,  in  the  eye  of  Italy,  are  foreign^ 
and  therefore  irreleyant  to  the  matter  in 
dispute — regarded  as  an  Italian  power 
only,  Anstna  is  neither  so  extensive,  so 
important,  nor  so  strong  as  Sardinia. 
Sardinia  is  therefore  at  least  as  much 
entitled  to  concern  herself  with  the  minor 
states  of  Italy,  and  to  extend  her  influence 
over  them,  as  Austria.  The  manner  in 
which  Austria  has  spread  her  diplomatic 
network  over  them  all,  occupied  their 
territories,  garrisoned  their  fortresses, 
overawed  their  councils,  dictated  their 
policy,  acted  in  their  name,  is  a  legitimate 
ground  of  firm  and-  spirited  remonstrance, 
if  not  of  active  antagonism  and  hostility. 
Nay  more,  Sardinia  may  fairly  allege  that 
her  free  institutions  are  just  as  much 
endangered  and  impaired  in  their  smooth 
working  by  the  multiplication  or  main- 
tenance of  despotisms  all  around  her  as 
the  arbitrary  system  of  Lombardy  would 
be  by  the  establishment  of  popular  govern- 
ments around  it ;  and  that,  in  common 
justice  and. as  a  measure  of  obvious  fself- 
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defense — whether  the  right  has  been  dis- 
tinctly recognized  at  any  European  con- 
gress or  not — she  is  as  well  entitled  to 
form  alliances  with  Italian  patriots  for  the 
prevention  of  the  one  danger  as  her  rival 
IS  to  form  alliances  with  Italian  princes  in 
order  to  avert  the  other,  or  in  demand 
from  Austria  that  she,  as  well  as  Pied- 
mont, shall  abstain  from  such  engage- 
ments. 

Let  us  now  sum  up  in  one  comprehen- 
sive view  the  whole  of  the  "  Italian  ques- 
tion," with  its  proposed  or  possible  solu- 
tions. 

The  continuance  of  the  status  quo  is 
impossible,  because  it  is  unjust.  It  is  in- 
compatible with  the  peace  of  Europe, 
with  commercial  confidence,  with  diplo- 
matic comfort ;  because  intelligent  and 
civilized  races  will  never  submit  to  injus- 
tice without  reclamation  and  resistance 
incessantly  renewed.  The  entire  history 
of  Italy  since  1815  shows  this:  we  had 
rebellions  therein  1821,  rebellions  in  1831, 
universal  revolution  in  1848,  and  countless 
hneutes  and  insurrections  in  intervening 
years  before  and  since.  With  the  single 
exception  of  Sardinia,  in  every  state  in 
the  Peninsula  the  people  and  their  rulers 
are  unceasingly  and  irreconcilably  at  var- 
iance. Every  where  the  sovereigns  are 
maintained  on  their  thrones,  and  the  peo- 
ple are  debarred  from  their  civil  rights 
and  liberties,  only  by  the  bayonets  of 
mercenary  guards  or  by  foreign  troops 
actually  resident  or  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Xo  one  can  deny  that  this  is  the 
state  of  things ;  no  one  can  maintain  that 
such  a  situation  is  endurable,  or  can  be 
stable.  How,  then,  is  it  to  be  rectified  ? 
By  what  means,  and  to  what  extent,  shall 
the  needful  modifications  be  introduced  ? 

The  primal  and  indisputable  causes  of 
this  impossible  and  immoral  status  quo 
are  the  position  of  Austria  as  foreign  and 
detested  possessor  of  Northern  Italy,  and 
the  peculiar  position  of  the  Pope  as  tem- 
poral and  yet  theocratic  sovereign.  Short 
of  the  removal  of  these  two  causes — short 
of  the  desecularization  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff  and  the  retirement  of  Austria  from 
Lombardy  and  Venice  (issues  not  yet 
faced  by  European  statesman,  however 
ardently  desired  by  sincere  Catholics  and 
earnest  patriots) — can  there  be  any  real 
or  permanent  solution  of  the  difficulty? 
We  think  we  have  shown  in  the  fore- 
going pages  that  that  there  can  not. 

Is  there  any  mezzo4€rmine  ?    Obvious^ 


ly  none — none  that  would  not  be  a  sbanif 
a  blind,  a  hollow  and  dishonest  comprom- 
ise. Some  politicians,  indeed — and  among 
them  we  must  reckon  the  men  who  sent 
Lord  Cowley  to  Vienna — with  fortitude 
enough  to  endure  any  old  evil,  but  with- 
out courage  to  embrace  any  new  remedy, 
ever  more  disposed  to  fail  by  half-meas- 
ures than  to  succeed  by  whole  ones — 
have  suggested  that  Austria  should  retire 
within  the  treaties  of  1815,  and  retrace 
the  forward  steps  she  has  taken  since. 
But  such  a  proceeding,  while  it  would 
weaken  her  present  commanding  position 
in  the  Peninsula,  would  not  meet  the 
emergency  nor  satisfy  her  foes.  It  might 
for  the  moment  silence  the  diplomatic  de- 
mands of  PVance  and  Sardinia,  but  only 
by  placing  Austria  in  a  less  favorable 
position  to  resist  other  demands  which 
would  speedily  be  made.  It  might  baffle 
her  rivals ;  it  would  not  pacify  her  sub- 
jects, or  her  subjects'  backers  and  allies. 
The  same  advisers  suggest  a  sort  of  joini 
protectorate  of  Rome  by  all  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe  ;  who  should  with  one 
hand  coerce  the  Pope  into  justice  and 
good  administration,  and  with  the  other 
keep  down  his  people  from  enforcing 
their  own  rights.  Do  those  who  counsel 
England  to  sanction  or  participate  in  such 
a  step  remember  the  precedent  of  1831  ? 
In  that  year,  as  now,  the  French  and 
Austrian  troops  occupied  Romagna.  A 
rebel lioh,  caused  by  the  wretched  mal- 
administration of  the  government,  had 
broken  out,  and  had  been  suppressed  by 
foreign  force.  The  Five  Powers  inter- 
posed, and  jointly  presented  a  "  memo- 
randum "  to  his  Holiness,  setting  forth  the 
concessions  and  securities  for  decent 
goveiTiment  and  civil  liberties  which  they 
considered  it  absolutely  necessary  he 
should  grant  to  his  subjects.  Nothing 
could  be  more  moderate — we  miixht  al- 
most say,  more  futilely  feeble.  Not  one 
of  them  was  carried  out :  the  Pope  bam- 
boozled four  of  his  protecting  counselors 
and  disgusted  the  fifth  ;  and  our  minister, 
Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  on  retiring,  sick 
and  defeated,  from  the  Conferences  in 
September  1832,  thus  addressed  his  col- 
leagues, setting  forth : 


'^  That  the  efforts  made  during  more  than  a 
year  and  a  half  by  the  Five  Powers  to  reestab- 
lish tranquillity  in  the  Roman  States  have  been 
useless ;  that,  further,  no  one  of  the  recommen- 
dations made  in  the  memorandum  of  1881,  to 
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remedy  the  priocipal  faults,  bad  been  accepted ; 
that  the  papal  p^Ternment,  far  from  exerting  it- 
self to  soothe  the  existing  discontent,  had  ag- 
gravated it  even  since  the  negotiations;  and 
that  accordingly  no  body  of  Swiss  would  suffice 
to  maintain  tranquillity,  which  must  sooner  or 
later  be  disturbed."  ♦ 

Are  we  going  to  play  this  miserable  farce 
over  again  ? 

The  opinion  of  English  statesmen  as 
to  the  existence  of  any  possible  middle 
course  for  Austria  was  put  on  record  in 
1848.  On  the  29th  of  October  in  that 
year  Lord  Palmerston  addressed  to  our 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Vienna  a  dis- 
pat<?h,  in  which  he  declares : 

"  That  Austria  has  no  chance  of  being  able  to 
retain  Northern  Italy  in  any  useful  or  perma- 
nent manner,  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
being  so  profoundly  imbued  with  an  invincible 

hatred  of  the  Austrian  army ; that  it 

would  be  wise  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  gov- 
ernment, in  the  interest  of  its  own  real  strength, 
to  liberate  the  Lombard  and  Venetian  people 
from  its  dominion,  which  thev  must  always  con- 
sider as  a  yoke ;  4  .  .  .  and  that  however  well- 
disposed  her  allies  might  be  to  aid  her  in  case 
her  righteous  and  legitimate  existence  in  Ger- 
many were  menaced,  there  prevailed  on  the 
subject  of  her  pretensions  to  impose  her  yoke 
on  Italy  so  universal  a  sentiment  of  injustice 
as  would  probably  leave  her  almost  without  as- 
sistance in  case  of  a  war  involving  those  pre- 
tensions." 

It  appears,  then,  to  us  clear  and  unde- 
niable that  neither  England,  France,  Sar- 
dinia, nor  the  Italian  patriots,  can  rationally 
be  satisfied  with  any  thing  short  of  the  two 
great  conditions  which  we  have  specified 
Above.  We  do  not  say  that  England  has 
any  title  to  propose  such  concessions  to 
Austria  or  to  the  Pope ;  we  think  it  a 
thousand  pities  that  she  has  meddled  in 
the  matter  at  all ;  but  we  do  say  that, 
after  what  she  has  said,  and  seen,  and 
done,  she  can  not  with  sincerity  and  dig- 
nity propose  any  less.  For  France  and 
Sardinia  to  accept  any  thing  short  of 
these  concessions,  would  be  to  admit  dis- 
comfiture— for  any  thing  short  that  might 
be  offered  would  be  a  notorious  and  in- 
sulting mockery;  but  we  are  far  from 
saying  that,  diplomatically,  either  of  these 
powers  has  a  right  to  ask  these  conces- 
sions. The  Italian  people,  too,  through- 
out the  Peninsula,  moderates  as  well  as 
radicals,  know  well,  and  have  all  along 


*  History  of  Romt^  by  Farini,  vol.  i.  p.  121. 


proclaimed,  the  absurdity  and  duplicity 
of  any  middle  course.  But  is  there  the 
slightest  probability  that  Austria  will 
agree  to  these  concessions  without  a 
struggle  ?  Has  she  shown  the  faintest  in- 
dications of  any  disposition  to  yield  ?  Do 
we  expect,  or  can  we  ask,  her  to  give  way 
to  this  unprecedented  extent  till  she  has 
been  decidedly  worsted  in  actual  strife  ? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  any 
of  the  parties  involved  are  really  anxious 
for  war — bent  upon  it  a  tout  prix.  Grant- 
ing even  the  contrary,  it  is  impossible  that 
any  of  them  can  draw  back  without  obvi- 
ous and  damaging  discomfiture.  In  plain 
truth,  France  and  Italy  are  warranted  in 
demanding  what  Austria  is  warranted  in 
refusing.  TJiey  can  not  decently  recede 
from  a  demand  which,  yet,  Austria  can 
not  dream  of  conceding  without  a  depart- 
ure from  all  her  traditional  policy,  and  a 
descent  from  her  haughty  and  resolute 
position.  What  first-class  power  ever  yet 
surrendered  or  liberated  an  extensive  and 
valuable  portion  of  her  dominions — espe- 
cially on  the  summons  of  other  powors — 
without  a  desperate  and  dogged  conflict  ? 
Finally,  what  probability  is  there  that  hot- 
blooded  and  sanguine  Italians,  with  the 
hopes  that  have  been  sedulously  roused 
and  the  provocations  that  are  daily  given, 
will  long  abstain  from  outbreak,  even 
though  emperors  and  ministers  should 
implore  them  to  be  quiet  ?  We  fear  the 
decision  of  the  matter  will  be  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  potentates :  insurrections 
will  occur ;  Sardinia  tmist  then  give  the 
aid  which  will  be  claimed,  and  which  has 
been  as  good  as  promised ;  and  France, 
on  pain  of  recreancy  and  dishonor,  must 
come  to  the  rescue.  Therefore,  notwith- 
standing the  hollow  assurances  and  the 
feeble  efforts  of  diplomatists,  our  expecta- 
tions of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  crisis, 
so  long  preparing  and  so  deliberately  ex- 
asperated, are  verv  faint,  and  are  daily 
growing  fainter.  I'he  matter  may  drag 
wearily  on  for  some  time  longer;  but 
postponement  is  not  solution. 

If,  or  when,  the  war  breaks  out,  what 
should  be  the  course  of  England  ?  Obvi- 
ously, and  of  necessity,  entire  neutrality. 
She  is  not  a  contiguous  state ;  she  has  no 
individual  interest  in  the  dispute.  Sardi- 
nia is  not  attacked,  so  can  not  claim  her 
aid.  She  has  no  quarrel  with  Austria,  so 
can  not  take  part  with  her  adversaries. 
She  can  not  aid  Austria,  both  because 
Sardinia  is  more  especially  her  ally,  be- 
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cause  her  sympatbies  are  all  on  the  side 
of  Italy  and  Italian  freedom,  and  because, 
in  tlie  dispatch  we  have  already  quoted, 
she  has  placed  her  honest  sentiments  on 
record.  She  must  stand  aside  till  the  ex- 
hausted combatants  are  anxious  for  pacifi- 
cation, and  ask  her  to  suggest  the  temis 
for  a  final  and  complete  solution  of  the 
question. 

Postscript. — Since  the  above  pages 
were  in  type,  hopes  of  a  pacific  solution 
have  been  again  excited  in  some  minds  by 
the  tidings  that  Russia  and  England  have 
proposed  a  European  congress  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Italian  question,  and 
that  France  and  Austria  have  accepted 
the  proposal.  Even  if  the  news  be  con- 
firmed in  its  full  extent,  (which  at  the 
moment  we  write  is  still  uncertain,)  we 
should  be  wholly  unable  to  share  the  san- 
guine anticipations  to  which  it  has  given 
rise.  The  consent  to  such  a  congress  in- 
dicates nothing  more  to  our  minds  than 
that  both  parties  arc  willing  to  postpone 
the  conflict,  and  anxious  to  seek  occasion, 
by  mutual  apparent  concessions,  to  place 
each  other  in  the  wrong,  and  to  throw 
upon  each  other  the  reproach  of  disturb- 
ing the  peace  of  Europe.  Our  reasons 
for  this  opinion  may  be  briefly  stated. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est ground  for  supposing  that  such  con- 
gress will  be  instructed  or  allowed  to 
enter  into  the  real,  deep-seated,  perma- 
nent causes  of  the  Italian  difficulty.  The 
Thnes^  in  its  first  announcement,  declared 
that  Austria  was  willing  to  abi  ogate  the 
special  and  secret  treaties  she  may  have 
with  the  minor  ItaHan  states,  and  to  evac- 
uate the  Papal  States  conjointly  with 
France — nay,  even  to  allow  the  French 
to  return  thither  if  disturbances  should 
break  out  in  consequence  of  the  evacua- 
tion, and  if  the  Pope  should  request  their 
succor.  This  would  of  course  go  far,  not, 
indeed,  to  satisfy  Sardinia,  but  to  silence 
France ;  for  it  concedes  all  France  de- 
mands. But  a  day  or  two  after,  the  Me- 
tnorial  Diplomatique^  an  Austrian  journal 
published  in  Paris,  greatly  modifies  this 
statement,  and  declares  that  the  court  of 
Vienna  has  only  consented  to  the  congress 
on  the  specific  understanding  that  it  shall 
not  question  either  the  treaties  of  1815  or 
the  right  of  Austria  to  make  whatever 
additional  treaties  she  may  please  with 
surrounding  states.     It  ig  evident  that 


both  these  bases  for  congressional  discos- 
sion  would  leave  the  real  causes  of  the 
mischief  wholly  untouched.  According 
to  the  first,  the  occupation  of  Romagna 
by  foreign  troops  would  continue,  or  be 
immediately  renewed ;  and  no  provision 
whatever  is  made  for  terminating  it ;  for 
if  it  is  to  be  prolonged  till  the  Pope  adopts 
popular  government,  or  is  strong  enough 
to  maintain  unpopular  government  with- 
out extraneous  aia,  it  becomes  indefinite, 
if  not  eternal.  According  to  the  second, 
the  military  occupation  of  Northern  Italj 
by  the  Austrians,  against  the  will  of  their 
subjects,  is  not  even  to  be  brought  in 
question  ;  yet  while  this  continues,  as  we 
have  shown,  not  only  will  Italy  be  in  a 
ceaseless  state  of  disturbance,  but  Austria 
will  have  to  maintain  there  such  over- 
whelming forces  as  will  aflTord  just  ground 
for  fear  and  umbrage  to  Sardinia.  In 
short,  a  congress  that  is  not  prepared  to 
discuss  ab  initio  the  two  vital  questions — 
of  the  Austrian  possession  of  Lombardy, 
and  the  secular  aominion  of  the  Pope — 
can  only  meet  for  the  idle  and  unworthy 
purpose  of  wasting  a  little  more  time,  of 
prolonging  the  present  wretched  state  of 
suspense,  and  of  throwing  a  little  more 
dust  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  public. 

In  the  second  place,  a  congress  to  dis: 
cuss  the  complaints  of  Sardinia  against 
Austria,  in  which  Austria  is  to  be  repre- 
sented and  Sardinia  is  not,  is  at  once  futile 
and  insulting.  And  a  congress  to  settle 
the  internal  and  international  affairs  of 
Central  Italy,  in  which  no  Italian  state  is 
to  have  a  voice,  is  not  decent,  and  can 
never  be  satisfactory. 

And,  in  the  third  place,  the  affair  has 
grown  out  of  diplomatic  dimensions.  Ab 
soon  as  it  is  made  clear  to  the  Italians 
that  the  great  powers  are  endeavoring  to 
evade  war  and  likely  to  succeed^  a  revolu- 
tion will  break  out — probably  in  Tuscany ; 
in  which  Sardinia  inevitably  and  at  onoe, 
and  France  secondarily,  will  be  dragged 
in  as  principals. 

Therefore  we  anticipate  no  good  from 
the  suggested  congress,  and  we  earnestly 
hope  that  England  will  be  no  party  to  it. 
And  above  all,  we  trust  that  such  a  time- 
ly  expression  of  English  opinion  may  take 
place  as  to  prevent  our  ministers  from 
committing  themselves,  as  toe  have  reason 
to  know  they  contemplate  doing^  to  tiie 
Austrian  side  of  the  dispute. 
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MODERN     CHRISTIAN     CIVILIZATION.* 


The  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century  is  one  of  the  most  singular  and 
critical  conjunctures  in  the  history  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  world.  An  immense  addi- 
tion of  intellectual  matenal  had  just  been 
made  to  the  stores  of  the  West.  The 
revival  of  letters  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  had  brought  back  the 
culture  of  antiquity  into  the  general 
schoolroom  of  Europe.  Printing,  with  all 
it  even  then  implied,  had  lately  been  in- 
vented. America  and  the  East-Indies  had 
been  opened  up.  The  immediate  result 
was  a  vastly  increased  intellectual  and 
artistic  activity.  But  the  direction  taken 
by  modern  history  could  have  been  pre- 
dicted from  none  of  these  things,  and  re- 
mains to  all  time  one  of  those  sublime 
providential  lessons  which  have  been  so 
often  given  by  God,  and  which  man  will 
not  learn. 

There  is  no  fact  in  history  more  certain 
than  that  the  revival  of  letters  had  no 
tendency  whatever  to  renovate  the  Papacy, 
to  reawaken  moral  life  in  Rome  and  in 
Europe.  The  learned  refinement  of  the 
Popes  brought  with  it  the  moral  apathy 
of  that  pagan  lore  on  which  it  fed.  "De- 
bauchees," "  poisoners,"  *'  atheists,"  are 
the  words  used  by  a  writer  of  so  temper- 
ate Protestantism  as  Maucaulay,  to  de- 
scribe the  Popes  who  wore  the  tiara  im- 
mediately before  the  Reformation.  In  a 
true  and  literal  sense,  the  very  Papacy  was 
saved  by  Protestantism.  It  was  actually 
falling  back  into  Paganism  ;  it  was  rotting 
away ;  and  that  at  the  very  time  when  the 
treasures  of  knowledge,  which  so  many 
more  or  less  explicitly  believe  and  avow  to 
be  the  one  means  of  moral  life  for  nations, 
were  poured,  with  unprecedented  exuber- 
ance, mto  the  lap  of  Christendom. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
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tury,  two  spectacles  were  presented  on 
the  stage  of  Europe.    The  proud  Church 
of  St.  Jreter's  at  Rome,  was  slowly  risings 
in  pillared  magnificence,  towards  heaven, 
as  if  making  its  appeal  for  divine  coimte- 
nance :  and  an  unknown  Augustine  monk, 
in  the  convent  of  Erfurth,  his  face  pallid 
through  fasting  and  watching,  was  on  his 
knees,  sending  his  earnest  prayer  to  God 
for  light.    The  fame  of  St.  Peter's  went 
over  Christendom.     Tetzel  came  selling 
indulgences  to  raise  money  for  its  comple- 
tion.   Yes;  the  somewhat  puzzling  pro- 
gress of  humanity  had  brought  it  to  this : 
Christianity  in  the  first  century*  had  been 
preached  by  Paul;    Christianity  in  the 
sixteenth  was  preached  by  Tetzel !     The 
supreme  enlightenment  of  the  Revival  of 
Letters  had  produced  this  last  remarkable 
version  of  the  Gospel,  proclaimed  with 
the  warrant  of  the  Father  of  Christen- 
dom, that  if  you  paid  so  much  money, 
your  sins  were  forgiven  you  !     But,  as  I 
said,  Luther  was  on  his  knees.     Over  all 
the  grandeur  of  St.  Peter's,  through  all 
the  noise  which  the  furtherance  of  that 
grandeur  made   over  Europe,  above  all 
the  false  enlightenment  of  resuscitated 
paganism,  that  still  small  voice  went  up 
— even  to  the  throne  of  God.    And  from 
it  came  the  shaping  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion !     The  Revival  of  Letters  had  not 
got  near  the  heart  of  nations :   on  the 
thirty-first  of  October,  1517,  Luther  posted 
his  thesis  on  the  church-door  at  Witten- 
berg ;    and    in  six  weeks    Europe  was 
awake.      The  philosophy,   the  arts,  the 
poetry  of  antiquity,  had  once  more  risen 
before  the  eyes  of  men  ;  and  once  more 
God  brought  life  to  the  world  out  of  a 
despised  Galilee,  out  of  the  convent  of 
Erfurth,  out  of  the  New  Testament  of 
Martin    Luther.       That    enlightenment, 
which  had  been  mere  dead  fuel,  choking 
the  life  out  of  Christendom,  now  kindled 
by  faith,  burst  forth  into  a  true  and  daz- 
zling illumination  ;  and  that  Reformation 
epoch,  which  dating  from  1517  to  1688,  is, 
I  think,  take  it  all  in  all,  the  greatest  in 
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another  sarge.  Let  us  glance  along  the 
intervening  space. 

.  Popery,  startled  by  the  shock  of  the 
Reformation,  roused  itself  in  the  sixteenth 
century  to  a  new  activity.  It  shook  off 
the  paganism  of  the  Leos  and  Bembos. 
Protestantism  thus,  as  I  suppose  even 
Roman  Catholics  would  in  a  sense  admit, 
was  the  means  of  saving  Romanism  from 
sheer  putrescence  and  destruction.  But 
the  history  of  the  Papacy  since  the  Re- 
formation has  proved  that  the  resuscita- 
tion of  its  life  was  no  sound  and  complete 
resuscitation,  but  rather  a  specious,  an 
outwardly  imposing,  but  an  indubitable 
lapse  into  a  deeper  disease.  By  associa- 
ing  itself  with  Jesuitism,  it  brought  the 
abomination  of  desolation  into  the  temple 
of  God  ;  and  by  allying  itself  universally, 
even  in  these  days,  with  European  despot- 
ism, it  has  denied  the  unity  of  truth — ^truth 
social  and  truth  religious  —  and  visibly 
abdicated  its  right  to  lead  the  human  in- 
tellect. 

Turning  to  Protestantism,  the  view  is 
partly  cheering,  and  partly  discouraging. 
That  intensity  of  faith  which  marked  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  and  which  has 
manifested  itself  at  all  the  great  epochs  of 
Christianity,  can  hardly,  even  by  tne  most 
ardent  admirer  of  the  present  time,  be 
said  to  be  now  equally  general.  And  if 
faith  has  failed,  the  shortcoming  is  import- 
ant :  for  it  is  in  faith  that  all  the  mighty 
deeds  of  nations  are  performed.  But 
within  the  last  fifty  years  there  has  been 
a  general  and  unmistakable  improvement 
in  this  respect. 

There  is  another  defect  in  modern 
Protestantism,  which  is  to  me  very  evi- 
dent, and  which  is  of  a  serious  character. 
Protestantism  has  shown  a  strong  tenden- 
cy to  recede  from  the  completeness  of 
what  I  may  call  the  Reformation  idea  of 
truth ;  to  break  up  that  association  of 
political  and  social  with  religious  truth 
which  with  the  Reformers  was  indissolu- 
ble. The  men  who  were  in  the  van  of 
Protestantism  in  the  seventeenth  century 
were  the  men  to  whom,  under  God,  the 
world  owes  Anglo-Saxon  freedom.  The 
full  development  of  the  idea  of  intellectual 
liberty,  of  toleration,  came  somewhat  la- 
ter. But  there  has  recently  been  display- 
ed a  tendency  to  lose,  more  or  less  par- 
tially, more  or  less  perfectly,  both  the  one 
and  the  other.  This  has  been  occasioned 
by  certain  remarkable  circumstances  in 
the  general  history  of  the  last  hundred 
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years.  Error  and  falsehood  have,  during 
that  time,  in  two  conspicuous  cases  assum- 
ed the  name  of  excellence  and  truth ;  and 
well-intentioned  men  have  been  startled 
from  the  real  good  by  alarm  at  the  coun- 
terfeit. Milton  tells  us  that  Satan,  desir- 
ous to  deceive  Uriel,  the  regent  of  the 
sun,  assumed  the  shape  of  a  striphng 
cherub,  an  angel  of  light.  No  doubt  the 
subtle  fiend  would  have  adopted  the  sem- 
blance of  one  of  Uriel's  well-known  and 
trusted  friends.  Now,  supposing  this 
whole  transaction  real,  one  is  tempted  to 
ask  whether,  after  having  been  once  de- 
ceived, Uriel  ever  after,  on  the  appear- 
ance  of  the  angel  whose  shape  Satan  had 
assumed,  fell  into  a  nervous  shudder,  and 
looked  with  a  suspicious,  half  averted 
glance  upon  his  fnend.  If  so,  his  case 
corresponded  precisely  with  that  of  cer- 
tain modem  Protestants.  Freedom  of 
judgment,  searching  of  spirits,  full  and 
untrammeled  use  of  reason,  can  be  sep- 
arated neither  from  true  Protestantism 
nor  from  true  Christianity.  But  Ration- 
alism arose,  and  assumed  the  name  both 
of  Christianity  and  of  Protestantism.  The 
assumption  of  the  name  of  Protestantism 
was  essentially  unjust.  The  Reformation 
was,  as  I  said,  a  return  to  primitive 
Christianity :  at  all  events,  it  was  a  re- 
ligion. But  the  essential  idea  of  religion 
is  bound  up  with  faith,  audit  at  once  loses 
name  and  nature  if  it  rests  on  reason. 
Rationalism,  whether  in  its  childhood  in 
Britain,  its  licentious  youth  in  France,  its 
apiring  manhood  in  Germany,  or  what 
is,  I  think,  in  certain  respects  its  second 
childhood  among  us  at  this  moment,  has 
been  and  must  always  be,  in  virtue  of  its 
central  principle  of  deducing  every  thing 
from  reason,  not  a  religion  but  a  philoso- 
phy. As  a  philosophy  it  may  be  good  : 
when  it  offers  itself  as  a  religion,  it  is  infi- 
dehty.  It  has  called  itself^  however.  Pro- 
testantism, and  maintained  that  it  is  only 
a  development  of  the  Protestant  principle 
of  freedom  of  judgment.  Hereupon 
start  up  many  good  men,  and  hint  an  im- 
peachment of  freedom  of  judgment  it- 
self. Schlej^el  rushes  into  the  iron  embrace 
of  infallibihty  and  Rome.  Other  German 
divines,  of  perhaps  stronger  nature  than 
Schlegel,  cower  closer  and  closer  under 
authority  and  prescription.  Among  our- 
selves there  could  be  pointed  out  indica- 
tions of  the  same  spirit.  There  is  great 
talk  of  caution,  of  coming  prepared,  of 
refusing  to  hear  what  has  not  been  fairly 
12 
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approved  and  stamped  by  orthodoxy. 
Now  the  very  firmness  of  ray  opposition 
to  rationalism  would  set  me  against  the 
use  of  such  methods  to  combat  it.  The 
adoption  of  such  methods  is  surely  no- 
thing else  than  a  confession  that  rational- 
ism is  powerful.  It  is  surely  also  in  this 
country  as  weak  a  policy  as  it  is  an  un- 
protestant  and  unchristian  proceeding. 
The  young  men  of  Great  Britain,  I  ima- 
gine, will  bo  more  apt  to  obey  the  apostolic 
precept  of  holding  fast  what  is  good,  by 
being  exhorted  boldly  to  put  in  force  the 
other  apostolic  counsel,  of  proving  all 
things.  Cowardice  and  unfairness  will 
never  guard  the  portals  of  the  Protestant 
Churches  from  error  ;  but  there  must  be 
an  insidious  moral  poison  insinuating  itself 
into  the  mind  of  him  who  would  set  them 
there.  I  do  not  say  that  an  open  and 
fair  encounter  of  all  forms  of  infidelity 
will  in  no  case  lead  to  submission  to  it. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  who  that  knows 
the  truth  but  will  avow  that  there  lies  in 
it  a  might,  on  a  fair  field,  to  vanquish 
error  ?  And,  whether  or  not,  evil  must 
not  be  done  that  good  may  come  :  Satan 
must  not  receive  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship, though  he  present  himself  among  the 
sons  of  God. 

But  not  only  has  intellectual  freedom 
been  looked  at  somewhat  askance :  civil 
freedom,  the  full,  symmetrical  develop- 
ment of  all  those  activities  which  God  has 
implanted  in  man  as  a  social  being,  was 
felt  by  the  Reformers,  specially  by  the 
Puritans  of  England  and  Scotland,  to  be 
naturally  associated  with  an  advance  to  a 
higher  moral  and  religious  truth.  In  this 
they  merely  brought  out,  in  their  own 
completeness,  the  principles  which,  as  we 
saw  in  the  outset,  Christianity  introduced 
into  civilization.  But  in  the  last  century 
the  name  of  freedom  was  defamed  by  be- 
ing applied  to  Jacobinism,  to  wild  anarchic 
Communism,  to  principles  destructive  of 
civilization.  The  result  has  been,  not,  in- 
deed, to  put  in  jeopardy  that  Anglo-Saxon 
freedom  which  was  bequeathed  to  us  from 
the  epoch  of  the  Reformation,  but  to  in- 
troduce into  many  Protestant  minds  a 
certain  jealousy  and  apprehension  of  all 
political  aspiration,  a  certain  leaning  to- 
wards political  repression  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  certain  apathy  to  political  advance 
on  the  other ;  a  favor  for  galvanized  order 
and  ignoble  security  ;  a  vagueness  in  the 
conception  of  political  duty.  The  Pro- 
teBtantism  of  sneh  minds  must  be  sickly 


and  one-sided,  not  strongly  sinewed,  open- 
faced,  and  full-grown,  as  that  which,  at 
the  Reformation,  wedded  civil  to  rcligionfl 
liberty.  It  is  altogether  too  high  an  hon- 
or conferred  upon  falsehood,  to  permit  it 
to  make  us  dread  truth ! 

I  am  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
idea,  that  the  comparatively  shrunken  and 
sectional  look  wiiich  attaches  to  our 
modern  Protestantism  is  traceable,  in 
great  measure,  to  the  causes  I  have  now 
endeavored  to  penetrate.  Protestantism 
is  no  longer  in  i-)ossession  of  the  broad 
fields  of  political  life,  and  much  of  the  in- 
tellectual activity  of  the  age,  much  of  the 
dominant  literature  of  Protestant  nations, 
has  cut  oiF  its  pervading  influence.  Once 
more  Protestantism  must  essay  the  great 
Christian  duty  of  making  all  things  new. 

But  there  are  aspects  of  modern  Christ- 
ian civilization  which  are  of  a  highly  en- 
couraging character.  In  the  first  place, 
as  in  Germany  the  rationalistic  infidelity 
was  carried  to  its  highest  development,  so 
in  Germany  it  has  been  met  by  a  counter- 
revolution, which  has  long  been  in  pro- 
cess, and  of  which  the  pericct  triumph  is 
becoming  day  by  day  more  certain.  The 
modern  evangelical  school  of  German 
theology  is  one  the  most  cheering  spectv 
cles  presented  in  the  whole  courso  of 
Church  history.  Infidelity  has  been  made, 
in  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  to  serve 
what  seems  its  natural  end — to  lead  to  a 
more  accurate  study  of  Scripture  than 
was  ever  before  engaged  in,  and  to 
broaden  and  deepen  the  foundations  of 
all  the  defenses  of  the  faith.  Had  there 
been  no  Lessing,  Paulus,  or  Baur,  there 
might  have  been  no  Neander,  no  Thohick, 
no  Schaff,  no  Stier.  And,  let  me  ask,  if 
these  last  had  simply  stopped  their  ears, 
and  denounced  without  answering  ration- 
alism, would  the  result  have  been  so  con- 
sistent with  the  honor  of  man,  or  the 
glory  or  the  law  of  God  ?  The  fise  of 
reason  turned  to  shame  tho  worship  of 
reason. 

But  next,  Christianity  has  in  these  last 
times  once  more  vindicated  its  true  es- 
sence, by  embodying  itself  in  philan- 
thropy, by  again  breathing  in  a  soft  south 
wind  of  love  over  the  face  of  civilization. 
Amonc:  the  fathers  of  the  early  Church, 
the  saints  and  martyrs  of  the  olden  time, 
might  have  walked  tho  holy  Howard. 
His  influence  is  still  amidst  us,  working 
in  each  of  those  countless  schemes  of 
beneficence  by  which  oar  social  evils  are 
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one  by  one  attacked,  which  have  always 
been  blessed  in  their  promoters,  and  which 
will,  I  believe,  be  more  and  more  blessed 
in  their  objects.  With  the  name  of  How- 
ard, among  the  fathers  of  Christian  phi- 
lanthropy, may  be  associated  that  of  Wil- 
berforce.  The  same  spirit  which  put  an 
end  to  the  agonizing  atrocities  of  our 
prison  system  put  an  end  to  slavery  in  the 
possessions  of  Great  Britain.  Appropriate 
work  I  The  Christianity  that  brought 
life  to  the  gladiator  in  those  first  centuries, 
brought  liberty  to  the  slave  in  these  last. 
Last  of  all,  among  those  cheering  and 
vital  symptoms  of  modern  Christianity  to 
which  I  can  refer,  our  attention  is  claimed 
for  the  missionary  movement.  What 
Christian  heart  docs  not  beat  high  at  the 
thought  of  that  mild  but  piercing  radiance 
of  divine  light  now  glimmering  visibly 
along  all  the  borders  of  heathenism  ?  The 
thick  clouds  are  edged  with  white,  and 
seem,  after  the  long  night,  to  be  stirring 
on  the  mountain-side,  as  if  to  collect  them- 
selves for  rolling  up,  and  opening  the 
valleys  to  the  day.  It  has  been  said  that : 
"  Beside  every  group  of  wild  men  in  the 
ethnological  department  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  the  missionary  could  place  a  con- 
trasting group  of  their  Christianized  coun- 
trymen." Again  :  "  The  Old  Book,  the 
Book  of  our  Redeemer's  gift  and  our 
fathers'  faith,  ....  has  been  grad- 
ually ascending ;  taking  to  itself  new 
tongues,  spreading  open  its  page  in  every 
land,  printed  in  Chinese  camps,  pondered 
in  the  Red  man's  wigwam,  sought  after 
in  Benares,  a  school-book  in  Feejee,  eager- 
ly bought  in  Constantinople,  loved  in  the 
kloofs  of  Kafirland ;  while  the  voices  of 
the  dead  from  Assyria  to  Egypt  have  been 
lifled  up  to  bear  it  witness."  Among  the 
millions  of  India  there  is  a  listening  and  a 
surmise ;  amid  the  strange  fascinating 
roar  of  civilization,  advancing  from  the 
West,  is  heard  the  deep,  still  music  of  the 
Gospel ;  a  quivering  here  and  there,  a  faint 
ruddy  flush,  as  of  life,  seems  to  announce 
that  the  swoon  of  superstition,  unbroken 
for  a  thousand  years,  may  ere  long  pass 
away.  The  all-important  preliminary  vic- 
tory that  had  to  be  won  over  anti-Christ- 
ian prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  new  lords 
of  India  is  no  longer  doubtful.  The  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  way  in  which 
Indian  statesmen  regard,  on  the  one  side, 
the  Christian  missionary,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  old  superstitions,  can  not  be  better  in- 
dicated than  by  citing  the  words  in  which 


it  has  been  expressed  by  one  who  is  in 
every  way  qualified  to  speak,  being  him- 
self an  Indian  statesman  ;  I  mean  Baron 
Macaulay.  In  his  speech  upon  the  Gates 
of  Somnauth,  Baron  Macaulay  spoke  as 
follows :  "  Some  Englishmen  who  have 
held  high  office  in  India  seem  to  have 
thought  that  the  only  religion  which  was 
not  entitled  to  toleration  and  respect  was 
Christianity.  They  regarded  every  Christ- 
ian missionary  with  extreme  jealousy  and 
disdain  ;  and  they  suiFered  the  most  atro- 
cious crimes,  if  enjoined  by  the  Hindoo 
superstition,  to  be  perpetrated  in  open 
day.  It  is  lamentable  to  think  how  long 
after  our  power  was  firmly  established  in 
Bengal,  we,  grossly  neglecting  the  first 
and  plainest  duties  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
suiFered  the  practices  of  infanticide  and 
suttee  to  continue  unchecked.  We  deco- 
rated the  temples  of  false  gods.  We 
provided  the  dancing-girls.  We  gilded 
and  painted  the  images  to  which  our 
ignorant  subjects  bowed  down.  We  re- 
paired and  embellished  the  car  under  the 
wheels  of  which  crazy  devotees  flung  them- 
selves at  every  festival,  to  be  crushed  to 
death.  We  set  guards  of  honor  to  escort 
pilgrims  to  the  places  of  w^orship.  We 
actually  made  oblations  at  the  shrines  of 
idols.  All  this  was  considered,  and  is  still 
considered  by  some  prejudiced  Anglo- 
Indians  of  the  old  school,  as  profound 
policy.  I  helieve  that  there  never  was  so 
shallow,  so  senseless  a  policy.  We  gained 
nothing  by  it.  We  lowered  ourselves  in 
the  eyes  of  those  whom  we  meant  to 
flatter.  We  led  them  to  believe  that  we 
attached  no  importance  to  the  diflerence 
between  Christianity  and  heathenism.  Yet 
how  vast  that  difference  is  I  I  altogether 
abstain  from  alluding  to  topics  which  be- 
long to  divines.  I  speak  merely  as  a  poli- 
tician anxious  for  the  morality  and  for  the 
temporal  well-being  of  society.  And,  so 
speaking,  I  say  that  to  countenance  the 
Brahmiuical  indolatry,  and  to  discounte- 
nance that  religion  which  has  done  80 
much  to  promote  justice,  and  mercy,  and 
freedom,  and  arts,  and  sciences,  and  good 
government,  and  domestic  happiness — 
which  has  struck  off  the  chains  of  the 
slave,  which  has  mitigated  the  horrors  of 
war,  which  has  raised  women  from  ser- 
vants and  playthings  into  companions  and 
friends — ^is  to  commit  high  treason  against 
humanity  and  civilization."  Still  farther 
east  than  India,  China  has  heard  tidings 
of  a  true  celestial  empire,  from  the  lips 
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of  apostolic  men,  who  have  cast  behind 
them  all  the  refinement  and  social  pleas- 
ure of  Europe,  as  Paul  cast  behind  him 
the  philosophy  of  Greece  and  the  lordli- 
ness of  Rome.  Beautiful  is  this  return  of 
the  Christian  morning  from  the  West  to 
the  East.  Christianity  does  not  now  go 
forth  against  heathenism,  as  in  the  old 


crusading  days,  clad  in  visible  armor, 
and  bearing  an  earthly  sword.  It  BtepB 
gently  like  the  dawn,  its  weapons  tbe 
shafts  of  light,  wearing  the  breastplate  of 
faith  and  love,  and  for  a  helmet  the  hope 
of  salvation.  Clothed  thus  in  the  armor 
of  God,  if  faith  does  not  waver,  and  love 
continues  to  burn,  it  will  conquer. 


^ t   »^ 


From  the  Dublin  UniTersIty  Magaiiiie. 
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There  is  a  beautiful  story,  somewhere  • 
told  by  Plutarch,  in  reference  to  that ' 
which  has  been  termed  the  "  Vis  Medica 
Poeseo."  The  Lady  Telesilla,  of  Argos, 
began  to  find  her  health  declining,  and 
her  spirits  sinking.  In  vain  the  storm  of 
chase  swept  over  the  purple  hills  into  the 
deep-meadowed  lowlands.  In  vain  the 
banquet  was  spread  in  the  royal  halls. 
Hunt  or  feast  left  her  languid  and  pining. 
At  last  messengers  with  regal  gifts  and 
with  solemn  words  to  the  shrine  of  Apollo. 
When  the  golden-rayed  crocuses  were 
coming  up  m  the  early  spring,  they 
brought  back  the  prophetic  announce- 
ment :  "  So  should  the  lady  regain  her 
health  as  she  cultivated  the  Muses." 
Whereupon  Telesilla  recovered  her 
strength,  and  her  princely  cheer  came 
back  to  her.  And  further,  the  legend 
snys,  not  only  did  the  Muses  teach  her  to 
weave  numerous  words  into  feet,  but  to 
order  her  virgins  into  orbed  dances,  so 
that  with  her  array  she  did  the  State 
noble  service,  driving  back  Cleomenes, 
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ter.  London:  Bell&  Daldy,  186  Fleet  Street    1859. 

Poems  by  Jsa,  Edinburgli  and  London:  W. 
Blackwood  &  Sona.     1856. 

Hora  Poetica.  By  Mrs.  George  Lenox  Ck)XYNTi- 
HAM.  London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Long- 
mans &  Roberts.     1859. 


Kingof  Lacedffimon,  when  marching  with 
his  army  to  besiege  Argos. 

This  may  be  taken  as  an  allegory,  set- 
ting forth  the  office  of  Poetry  in  relation 
to  the  mind  of  woman.  Isolated  from  the 
nursery  more  than  her  robuster  compan- 
ion ;  unable  to  drive  away  the  dreamy 
imaginations  of  youth  by  strong  exercdae ; 
full  of  sickly  fancies — subtle  and  minute — 
unhardened  by  a  logical  training — ^to  her, 
as  to  Telesilla,  there  is  a  special  ^^vis 
medica  "  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Moses. 
Not  merely  so.  But,  in  the  strength  of 
this  inspiration,  she  rises  against  moral 
and  intellectual  enemies — doubts  and 
fears,  littlenesses  and  unbeliefs — whom 
she  would  hardly  have  dared  to  encounter 
in  the  sober  strength  of  prose  and  of 
logic. 

We  have  before  us  the  offerings  to  the 
Muses  of  three  modem  Telesilias ;  and, 
in  each  case,  the  allegory  is  more  or  less 
verified.  In  the  two  first,  especially,  we 
find  a  noble  melancholy,  soothing  itself  in 
musical  expression — a  beautiful  scorn  and 
hatred  of  sin,  and  of  social  injustice,  or- 
dering its  dance  of  battle,  and  going  forth 
to  combat  with  bearded  men. 

First  of  the  three,  with  some  hesitation 
as  between  her  and  Miss  Craig,  we  place 
Miss  Adelaide  Annie  Procter,  whose 
Legends  and  Lyrics  form  a  beautifol 
volume. 
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One  of  the  subtleet  of  critics  baa  drawn 
a  distinction  between  the  Poema  and  the 
J*oe»ia.  The  Poema  is  the  worit,  the 
matter  in  [its  ultimate  and  accomplished 
shape.  The  Poesia  is  the  form  and  mode 
of  it.  Accepting  tbia  distinction,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  eay  that  the  latter 
element  in  Aliss  Procter  is  greatly  supeiior 
to  the  former.  Her  Poemala  are  rather 
ultght,  and  her  matter,  for  the  most  part, 
by  no  means  original.  But  the  form  is 
elegant,  graceful,  and  preeminently  her 
own.  It  is  not  a  mere  snadow  of  Words- 
worth and  Tennyson,  Keata  and  Longfel- 
low. Her  inspiration  does  not  jerk  on  a  gal- 
vanic existence  through  pagea  of  ^m/(Auin 
blanlc  verse.  Unlike  Mrs.  Browning  in 
every  thing  else ;  inferior  in  power,  in 
general  culture,  in  pasaionate  concentra- 
tion, in  sustained  purpose —superior  in 
dmplicity,  in  unity,  in  music — aho  resem- 
bles lier  in  the  determination  to  write  in 
her  own  way,  which,  fortunately,  ia  singu- 
larly flowing  and  unaffected.  If  we  have 
any  where  detected  imitative  echoes,  it  is 
in  aome  beautiful  verses,  the  peculiar 
cadence  and  yrregular  ctEstira  of  whose 
heroic  lines,  no  less  than  the  handling  of 
the  subject,  irresistibly  remind  us  of  the_ 
laat  part  of  Matthew  Arnold's  "  Church" ; 
of  Brou."  j 

"Dim  with  dsrk  shadows  of  the  ages  past,  | 

St  Davon  stands,  solemn  and  rich  and  vast; 
The  slender  pillars  in  long  vistas  spread,  ' 

Like  forest  arches  meet,  and  close  o'crhead :         i 
So  high,  that  like  a  weak  and  doubting  prayer,    | 
Ere  it  can  float  to  the  carved  angels  there, 
Tlie  silver-cloitded  incense  faints  in  air: 
Only  the  organ-music,  peal  on  peal, 
Can  mount  to  where  those  far-off  angels  kneel. 
Here  the  pale  boy,  beneath  a  low  side-arch, 
Would  listen  to  its  solemn  chant  and  march ;      I 


While  the  great  organ  over  all  would  roll. 
Speaking  strange  secrets  to  his  innocent  soul, 
Bearing  on  eagle-wings  the  great  desire 
Of  ftU  the  kneeling  throng,  and  piercing  higher 
Than  aught  but  loTe  and  prayer  can  reach,  until 
Only  the  silence  seemed  to  liaten  still : 
Or  gathering,  like  a  sea,  still  more  and  more, 
Break  in  melodious  waves  at  heaven's  door. 
And  then  fall  soft  and  slow  in  tender  rain 
Upon  the  pleading,  longing  hearts  again. 
Then  he  would  watch  the  rosy  sun-light  glow 
That  crept  along  the  marble- uoor  helow. 
Passing — as  life  does— with  the  passing  hours, 
Now  by  a  shrine  all  rich  with  gems  and  flowers. 
Now  on  the  brazen  letters  of  a  tomb. 
Then,  leaving  it  again  to  shade  and  gloom ; 
Anil  creeping  on,  to  show  distinct  and  quaint, 
The  kneeling  figure  of  some  uiarblo  saint ; 
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I  Or  lighting  up  the  carvings  strange  and  rare, 
I  That  told  of  patient  toil  and  reverent  care ; 

Then  the  gold  rays  up  pillared  shafts  would 

And  so  be  drawn  to  heaven  at  cventime. 
And  deeper  silence,  darker  shadows  flowed 
On  all  around,  only  the  windows  glowed 
With  blazoned  glory,  like  the  shields  of  %ht 
Archangels  bear,   who,  srmed   with   love  and 
might, 

,  Watch  upon  heaven's  battlement  at  night 

,  Then   all   was   shade,   the   silver    laraps    that 
gleamed. 
Lost  in  the  daylight,  in  the  darkness  seemed 

<  Like  sparks  of  fire  in  the  dim  aisle  to  shine. 
Or  trembling  stare  before  each  separate  shrine. 

.  Grown  halfaftaid  the  child  would  leave  them 

And  came  out  blinded  by  the  noisy  glare 
That  burst  upon  him  from  the  busy  square." 
—A  Tomb  in  Ghent,  pp.  84-6. 

A  French  poet  has  lately  given  a  new 
and  beautiful  comparison  in  relation  to 
poetic  art.  The  pebble  which  is  picked 
up  on  the  beach,  perhaps  selected  aa  a 
gem  to  adorn  a  ring,  the  sea  has  been 
rolling  for  agea.  By  long  friction  the  tide 
has  enameled  it,  with  blue  and  purple 
like  his  own,  with  tints  like  the  rose  or 
the  violet;  not  only  haa  he  dowered  the 
atone  with  color,  he  has  worked  the  deli- 
cate smoothness  which  is  so  wortby  of 
admiration.  So  with  the  poet.  Deeply 
and  patiently  he  rolls  his  thoughts,  at 
first,  perhaps,  in  darkness  and  confusion. 
By  degrees,  in  the  long  and  silent  lapse  of 
mental  agitation,  without  conscious  and 
direct  effort,  the  thought  is  enameling 
itself  with  color,  and  rounding  itself  into 
smoothness,  until  at  laat  in  due  season,  it 
is  tiirown  upon  the  shore,  sure  to  be 
picked  up  and  worn  eternally.  When 
Shakspeare,  for  instance,  flinga  up,  as  if 
at  baz.ird,  some  diamond  of  imagination, 
like  that  line  put  into  Arthur's  month, 

"Shadowing  our  right  under  your  wings  of 


some  graceful  gem  of  &ncy,  as  when  a, 
politician  calla  t£e  bee 

"  The  singing  mason  building  roofs  of  gold ;" 

the  expressions,  probably,  were  not  im- 
mediately extemporized  in  the  glow  of 
composition ;  or  if  they  were,  their  aub- 
stanco  had  been  deposited  long  before. 
Perhaps  when  the  poet  was  courting 
Anne  Hathaway,  loitering  in  the  little 
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garden,  the  dainty  fancy  crept  into  his 
mind  with  the  humming  of  some  bee. 
Perhaps  as  ho  listened  iu  the  church,  the 
Scriptural  expression  fell  grandly  upon 
his  ear,  and  went  down  into  his  soul,  and 
never  left  it.  He  did  not  hurry  the 
thought.  It  was  left  like  rich  wine  to 
ripen  in  the  cool  darkness.  At  last 
some  strong  suggestion  took  it  forth,  and 
placed  it  hi  the  glass  of  poetry.  And  the 
glass  is  dusked  with  its  hue,  and  enriched 
with  its  odor  forever. 

There  is  some  exemplification  of  this  in 
the  best  of  Miss  Procter's  performances. 
The  most  ordinary  philosophers  and  theo- 
logians do  not  differ  from  those  of  the 
highest  rank  in  having  quite  other 
thoughts,  but  in  selecting,  fixing,  and 
settling  the  same  thoughts.  It  is  not 
merely  the  revolution  of  certain  concep- 
tions in  the  restless  play  of  suggestion 
which  constitutes  preeminence  in  this 
kind ;  it  is  the  judgment  which  sets  a  due 
price  upon  the  precious,  the  patience 
which  arrests  it  upon  its  progress,  and 
the  strength  whiirh  moulds  and  compresses 
it  into  shape.  The  leading  thoughts  of 
the  Analogy  may  be  dimly  traced  in 
Quintilian,  iu  Lactantius,  in  Clarke,  in 
Bishop  Berkeley ;  they  are  not  the  less 
Bishop  Butler's  tliat  they  have  been  sug- 
gested to  others ;  thoughts  do  not  belong 
to  him  who  has  seen  them  drifting  by  like 
fragments  of  wreck  upon  the  waves  of 
speculation,  and  then  lost  sight  of  them  in 
the  drift  and  spray  ;  but  to  him  who  has 
put  out  in  his  boat,  recovered  the  frag- 
ments, and  brought  them  to  the  other 
fihore.  Montaigne  advised  a  friend  in 
Italy  who  was  anxious  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  to  employ  solely 
the  first  words  that  rushed  to  his  lips, 
Latin,  French,  S[)anish,  or  Gascon,  and  to 
add  an  Italianized  termination.  In  this 
way,  he  would  be  infallibly  sure  to  stum- 
ble upon  some  idiom  of  the  land,  Tuscan, 
Roman,  Venetian,  Neapolitan,  or  Pied- 
montese.  This  quaint  advice,  Montaigne 
applies  to  speculation.  "  I  say  the  same 
of  philosophy.  She  has  so  many  aspects 
and  varieties,  and  has  spoken  so  much,  that 
all  our  veriest  dreams  and  reveries  are  to  be 
found  somewhere  in  her  ample  collections. 
Human  fancy  is  absolutely  unable  to  con- 
ceive any  thing,  good  or  bad,  which  is 
not  there."  All  this  is  almost  equally 
true  of  poetry ;  and  Miss  Procter's  merit, 
we  repeat,  consists  mainly  in  this,  not  that 
she  has  enriched  the  realms  of  poesy  with 


figures,  but  that  she  has  laid  a  stroDg  jet 
delicate  grasp  upon  shapes  that  have 
floated  before  a  thousand  other  eyes,  and 
fixed  all  the  beauty  which  they  possess 
upon  a  canvas  w^hich  glows  with  no 
evanescent  colors.  She  has  peculiarly  the 
faculty  of  seizing  thoughts  under  aspects 
in  which,  indeed,  others  have  seen  them, 
but  only  with  a  superficial  and  tratisitory 
regard.  She  has  all  the  power  of  making 
the  abstract  concrete,  which  is  the  chief 
intellectual  charactenstic  of  the  mind  of 
woman.  She  has  also  the  artistic  endow- 
ment of  rendering  her  conceptions  both 
clear  and  distinct ;  both  luminous  as  inde- 
pendent objects,  and  also  with  all  the 
ragged  edges  of  conterminous  thoughts 
sharply  chiseled  off,  of  steadily  resisting 
the  claims  of  every  alien  and  discordant 
beauty,  and  thus  of  presenting  the  whole 
as  "  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite.**  It 
has  been  said  that  the  most  perfect  ora- 
tion or  discourse  is  that  which  may  be 
contracted  into  a  single  proposition  ;  which 
answers  to  that  proposition  as  the  blossom 
to  the  bud,  or  the  opened  to  the  shut 
hand.  We  quote  four  specimens  from 
Miss  Procter,  which  if  poetry  be  analogous 
^  to  oratory,  nearly  realize  this  type  of  per- 
fection. We  must  only  be  ill-natured 
enough  to  regret  the  oversight  which  has 
allowed  the  last  two  fine  lines  to  break  off 
into  the  regular  heroic  measure,  and 
slightly  jarred  the  peculiar  music  of  un- 
expressed. 

THE      STOBM. 

The  tempest  rages  wild  and  high, 
The  waves  lift  up  their  voice  and  cry ; 
Time  answers  to  the  angry  sky, 
Miserere  Domine. 

Through  the  black  night  and  driving  rain 
A  ship  is  struggling  all  in  vain 
To  live  upon  the  stormy  main, 
Miserere  Domine. 

The  thunders  roar,  the  lightnings  glare, 
Vain  is  it  now  to  strive  or  dare ; 
A  cry  goes  up  of  great  despair, 
Miserere  Domino. 

The  stormy  voices  of  the  main, 
The  moaning  wind,  and  pelting  rain 
Beat  on  the  nursery  window-pane, 
Miserere  Domine. 

Warm  curtained  was  the  little  bed, 
Soft  pillowed  was  the  little  head ; 
^*  The  storm  will  wake  the  child,'*  they  said. 
Miserere  Domine. 
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Cowering  among  his  pillows  white 
He  prays,  his  blue  eyes  dim  with  fright, 
•*  Father,  save  those  at  sea  to-night !" 
Miserere  Domine. 

The  morning  shone  all  clear  and  gay 
On  a  ship  at  anchor  in  the  bay 
And  on  a  little  child  at  play, 
Gloria  tibi  Domine. 

—Page  152. 

A  LITTLE  LONGER. 

A  little  longer  yet — a  little  longer 

Shall  violets  bloom  for  thee,  and   sweet 
birds  sing ; 
And  the  lime  branches  where  soft  winds  are 
blowing 
Shall  murmur  the  sweet  promise  of  the 
ispring. 

A  little  longer  yet — a  little  longer 

Thou  shalt  behold  the  quiet  of  the  mom ; 
While  tender  grasses  and  awakening  flowers 

Send  up  a  golden  tint  to  greet  the  dawn ! 

A  little  longer  yet — a  little  longer 

The  tenderness  of  twilight  shall  be  thine, 

The  rosy  clouds  that  float  o'er  dying  daylight, 
Nor  fade  till  trembling  stars  begin  to  shine. 

A  little  longer  yet — a  little  longer. 

Shall  starry  night  be  beautiful  for  thee ; 

And  the  cold  moon  shall  look  through  the  blue 
silence 
Flooding  her  silver  path  upon  the  sea. 

A  little  longer  yet — a  little  longer. 

Life  shall  be  thine — life  with  its  power  to 
will- 
Life  with  its  strength  to  bear,  to  love,  to 
conquer, 
Bringing  its  thousand  joys  thy  heart  to  fill. 

A  little  longer  yet — a  little  longer. 

The  voices  thou  hast  loved   shall   charm 
thine  car ; 
And  thy  true  heart  that  now  beats  quick  to 
hear  them, 
A  little  longer  yet — shall  hold  them  dear. 

A  little  longer  yet— joy  while  thou  may'st ; 
Love  and  rejoice,  for  time  has  naught  in 
store; 
And  soon  the  darkness  of  the  grave  shall  bid 
thee 
Love  and  rejoice,  and  feel  and  know  no  more. 

A  little  longer  still — patience,  beloved ; 

A  little  longer  still,  ere  heaven  unroll 
The  glory,  and  the  brightness,  and  the  wonder. 

Eternal  and  divine,  that  waits  thy  souL 

A  little  longer — ere  life  true  immortal 
(Not  this,  our  shadowy  life)  will  be  thine 
own  ; 


And  thou  shalt  stand  where  winged  archangels 
worship, 
And  trembling  bow  before  the  great  white 
throne. 

A  little  longer  still,  and  heaven  awaits  thee, 
And  fills  thy  spirit  with  a  great  delight ; 

Then  our  pale  joys  will  seem  a  dream  forgotten, 
Our  sun  a  darkness,  and  our  day  a  night 

A  little  longer,  and  thy  heart,  beloved, 
Shall  beat  forever  with  a  love  divine ; 

And  joy  so  pure,  so  mighty,  so  eternal. 
No  mortal  knows  and  lives,  shall  then  be 
thine. 

A  little  longer  yet — and  angel  voices 
Shall  sing  in  heavenly  chant  upon  thine 
ear; 
Angels  and  saints  await  thee,  and  Qod  needs 
thee, 
Beloved,  can  we  bid  thee  linger  here  ? 

THE  TWO  INTERPRETERS. 

"The  clouds  are  fleeting  by,  father. 
Look,  in  thf*  shining  west, 
The  great  white  clouds  sail  onward. 
Upon  the  sky's  blue  breast 

"  Look  at  a  snowy  eagle, 

His  wings  are  tinged  with  red, 

And  a  giaut-dolphin  follows  him 

With  a  crown  upon  his  head." 

The  father  spake  no  word,  but  watched 

The  drifting  clouds  roll  by ; 
He  traced  a  misty  vision,  too, 

Upon  the  shining  sky ; 
A  shadowy  form  with  well-known  grace, 

Of  weary  love  and  care, 
Above  the  smiling  child  she  held 

Shook  down  her  floating  hair. 

"  The  clouds  are  changing  now,  father, 
Mountains  rise  higher  and  higher, 
And  see  where  red  and  purple  ships 
Sail  in  a  sea  of  fire." 

The  father  pressed  the  little  hand 

More  closely  in  his  own, 
And  watched  a  cloud-dream  in  the  sky 

That  he  could  see  alone ; 
Bright  angels  carrying  far  away, 

A  white  form  cold  and  dead ; 
Two  held  the  feet  and  two  bore  up 

The  flower-crowned  drooping  head. 

"  See,  father,  see,  a  glory  floods 
The  sky,  and  all  is  bright. 
And  clouds  of  every  hue  and  shade 
Bum  in  the  golden  light 

"  And  now,  above  an  azure  lake, 
Rise  battlements  and  towers, 
Where  knights  and  ladies  climb  the  bights, 
All  bearing  purple  flowers." 
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The  father  looked,  and,  with  a  pang 

Of  love  and  strange  alarm, 
Drew  close  the  little  eager  child 

Within  his  sheltering  arm ; 
From  out  the  clouds  the  mother  looks 

With  wistful  glance  below ; 
She  seems  to  seek  the  treasure  left 

On  earth  so  long  ago. 

She  holds  her  arms  out  to  her  child, 
His  cradle-song  she  sings ; 

The  last  rays  of  the  sunset  gleam 
Upon  her  outspread  wings. 

Calm  twilight  Tails  the  summer  sky, 

The  shining  clouds  are  gone ; 
In  vain  the  merry  laughing  child 

Still  gayly  prattles  on ; 
In  vain  the  bright  stars  one  by  one. 

On  the  blue  silence  start, 
A  dreary  shadow  rests  to-night 

Upon  the  father's  heart 


UNEXPRESSED. 

Dwells  within  the  soul  of  every  artist 
More  than  all  his  effort  can  express ; 

And  he  knows  the  best  remain  unuttercd, 
Sighing  at  what  we  call  his  success. 

Vainly  he  may  strive ;  he  dare  not  tell  us 
All  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  skies : 

Vainly  he  may  strive ;  the  deepest  beauty 
Can  not  be  unvailed  to  mortal  eyes. 

And  the  more  devoutly  that  he  listens, 
And  the  holier  message  that  is  sent, 

Still  the  more  his  soul  must  struggle  vainly. 
Bowed  beneath  a  noble  discontent 

No  great  thinker  ever  lived  and  taught  you, 
All  the  wonder  that  his  soul  received  ; 

No  true  painter  ever  set  on  canvas, 
All  the  glorious  vision  he  conceived. 

No  musician  ever  held  your  spirit 

Charmed  and  bound  in  his  melodious  chains. 

But  be  sure  he  heard,  and  strove  to  render 
Feeble  echoes  of  celestial  strains. 

No  real  poet  ever  wove  in  numbers, 
All  his  dreams ;  but  the  diviner  part. 

Hidden  from  all  the  world,  spake  to  him  only 
In  the  voiceless  silence  of  his  heart 

r 

So  with  love,  for  love  and  art  united 
Are  twin  mysteries :  different  yet  the  same : 

Poor,  indeed,  would  be  the  love  of  any. 
Who  could  find  its  full  and  perfect  name. 

Love  may  strive,  but  vain  is  the  endeavor. 
All  its  boundless  riches  to  unfold ; 

Still  its  tendcrest,  truest,  secret  lingers 
Ever  in  its  deeper  depths  untold, 


Things  of  time  have  voices :  speak  and  perish. 

Art  and  love  speak ;  but  tiieir  words  most  be 
Like  sighings  of  illimitable  forests, 

And  waves  of  an  un&thomable  sea. 

—Pages  242-260. 

Who  can  fail  to  admire  the  perfect  unity 
and  keeping  of  the  first  poem?  The 
stormy  voices  of  the  sea,  the  moaning 
wind,  and  pelting  rain,  have  been  des- 
cribed ten  thousand  times,  from  Virgil  to 
Falconer  —  from  the  Shipwreck  to  that 

"  Last  bubbling  cry 
Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony," 

so  powerfully  painted  by  the  author  o; 
Don  Juan.    An  artist  like  Miss  Procter* 
could  have  said  a  thousand  fine  things- 

about  that  "  night  of  stormy  waters'' 

that  is  as  plain  as  a  pikestafiT.     But  sh^ 
does  not.     Shakspeare  was  not  thinking^ 
of  himself  in  that  storm,  in  Lear,  but  of 
the  old  white  head  exposed  to  it.     Mr. 
Kingslcy  was  not  thinking  how  muck 
poetic  capital  he  could  make  out  of  the 
''  cruel,  crawling  sea,"  but  of  love,  and 
death,  and  agony,  when  he  wrote  his  im- 
equaled 

''  0  Mary  I  call  the  cattle  home.'* 

And  Miss  Procter  wishes  to  connect  the 
tempest  and  driving  rain  with  a  narserr- 
window,  and  so  with  the  little  child 
''  happed"  up  in  his  bed.  Hush  I  through 
the  crash  and  pelting  of  the  storm,  there 
goes  up  a  small  voice  to  the  Eternal 
Throne.  Faith,  and  love,  and  prayer,  are 
stronger,  more  beautiful,  and  more  8ub> 
lime,  than  sea  and  wind.  And  the  picture 
closes  with  the  ship  reposing  upon  its 
shadow,  and  the  child  at  play. 

Or  take  the  third  poem — ^The  Two  In- 
terpreters. The  clouds  have  been  de- 
scribed before  by  the  greatest  poetic  ge- 
niuses— ^by  the  author  of  Job,  by  Shak- 
speare, by  Wordsworth.  But  Miss  Proc- 
ter justifies  her  choice  of  this  oflen-hand- 
Icd  subject.  She  stops  the  multiplied 
mutations  of  cloudland.  The  great  snow- 
white  eagle  with  red  wings,  the  crowned 
dolphin,  the  purple  ships  sailing  in  the  sea 
of  fire.  The  lake  winged  with  battle- 
ments melts  into  a  vision  of  angels,  at  the 
head  and  foot  of  that  cold,  wnite  fprm, 
which  presently  itself  assumes  angelio 
semblance  and  sunset-tinctured  wings.  As 
long  as  our  eyes  look  upon  clouds  and 
simsets,  we  shall  never  forget  the  piotnre. 
Or  turn,  no  longer  to  a  picture,  but  to  a 
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thought.  In  "  Unexpressed,"  the  concep- 
tion of  the  poem,  is,  of  course,  very  old. 
The  tabernacle  or  the  temple — that  dream 
of  heaven — cut  in  a  snow  of  marble,  was 
but  a  coarse  draft  of  the  pattern  showed 
in  the  Mount,  of  the  Exemplar  sketched 
by  the  Divine  pencil  upon  the  spirit  of 
the  Psalmist.  The  finest  sculpture  of  the 
Italian  chisel  is  cold  and  clumsy  to  the 
vision  of  perfect  grace  which  floated  be- 
fore the  artist's  imagination.  The  most 
impassioned  and  melodious  lyric  is  tune- 
less— "  a  monotony  on  wires" — compared 
with  the  unearthly  music  that  echoed 
through  the  poet's  soul.  The  most  con- 
summate virtue  is  marred,  tainted,  and 
broken,  in  contrast  with  the  moral  law 
which  hangs  over  the  will,  awful,  and 
deep,  and  pure  as  the  everlasting  heavens. 
The  sculptor,  the  poet,  the  man,  can  not 
attain  unto  the  Ideal,  because  they  are 
weak  in  their  respective  materials,  in  the 
marble,  in  the  language,  in  *'  the  flesh." 
The  self-satisfied  artist  is  self  convicted  of 
a  narrow  soul  and  of  groveling  aims. 
This  old  thought  Miss  Procter  seized 
upon,  and  turaed  over  and  over  every 
way  with  a  quiet  mastery.  But  she  has 
also  enriched  it  by  that  great  analogy  of 
love.  Truly  as  incarnate  wisdom  made  it 
the  test  of  the  true  scribe,  to  bring  out  of 
his  treasure  "  things  new  and  old  " — that 
is,  things  at  once  new  and  old  ;  old,  be- 
cause existing  from  the  beginning ;  new, 
because  exhibited  under  new  lights  and 
aspects ;  so  may  the  same  test  be  applied 
as  a  satisfactory  gauge  of  the  worth  of 
any  teacher,  be  he  called  poet,  philosopher 
or  theologian. 

Of  Miss  Procter's  sustained  power  and 
productive  originality,  we  have  no  ade- 
quate specimen  in  this  volume.  In  the 
point  of  view  from  which  we  have  con- 
sidered it,  this  beautiful  book  is  worth 
more  than  a  reading.  It  deserves  the 
study  of  every  true  poet,  and  the  admira- 
tion of  every  genuine  critic. 

Miss  Craig's  poems  have  not  yet  attain- 
ed the  finish  and  precision  of  Miss  Proc- 
ter's. The  circumstances  to  which  she  al- 
ludes so  gracefully  in  her  Preface,  may 
account  for  this.  We  are  inclined,  how- 
ever, to  think  that  there  are  in  them  larger 
elements  of  that  possibility  of  expansion, 
which  is  called  power.  Her  view  of  po- 
etic art  is  strong  and  true.  "  The  follow- 
ing Poems,"  she  says,  "  have  been  written 
in  the  intervals  of  leisure  afforded  by  a 
life  of  toil.    The  writer  has  simply  ex- 


pressed the  thoughts  and  feelings  sug- 
gested by  nature  and  the  scenes  of  life,  in 
the  tone  and  language  that  came  at  their 
command.  Yet  these  efforts  have  not 
been  altogether  purposeless.  Recogniz- 
ing in  poetry  an  art,  to  be  cultivated 
with  enthusiasm  for  its  own  sake,  as  well 
as  for  the  sake  of  the  refined  enjoyment, 
and  power  of  conferring  such  enjoyment, 
which  its  exercise  bestows,  the  writer  has 
aspired  to  render  them,  as  far  as  possible, 
artistic  efforts." 

The  poem  entitled  "  The  Discoverers," 
is,  we  tnink,  excellent ;  and  the  conclud- 
ing stanza  is  nobly  suggestive. 


THE  DISCOVERERS. 

0  star  I  that  from  heaven's  crown, 
Watching  the  Northern  pole  revolving  round 
Within  its  icy  circle  hound, 
Lookest  with  fixed  eye  down, 

Thou  could'st  the  mystery  tell, 
Whether  eternal  lightnings  gild  the  pole, 
Or  whirling  waters  round  it  roll — 
Earth  keeps  her  secret  well. 

What  hast  thou  seen  of  those 
Who  went  that  land  of  mystery  to  explore  ? 
Oh !  brave  and  strong,  must  ye  no  more 
Come  from  that  realm  of  snows, 

Reached  they  the  fatal  goal  ? 
And  on  its  dark  and  unknown  waters  lost 
Long  drifted,  by  strange  tempests  tost, 
In  ships  that  mocked  control. 


0  wind  of  the  cold  north  I 
With  the  fierce  sweep  of  thy  snow-feathered 

wing, 
What  mournful  tidings  dost  thou  bring 
From  whence  thou  camest  forth  ? 

Hast  crossed  its  lone  waters  vast, 
And  found  all  things  white-shrouded  as  in 

death, 
Or  with  the  rage  of  thy  last  breath 
Over  our  wanderers  passed  ? 

Thou  heard'st  the  voice  of  prayer, 
And  the  loud  psalm,  making  the  ice-rocks 

ring,  \ 

While  folded  calm  was  thy  wide  wing. 
And  men  kept  Sabbath  there. 

Thou  heard^st  their  eager  cheers, 
Hailing  the  glad  return  of  hope  and  light, 
And  when  again  came  back  the  night, 
The  whisperings  of  their  fears. 

But  more  than  voiceless  things, 
The  heart  can  tell  of  one  its  life  that  shares, 
And  life-bound  hearts  have  followed  theirs, 

As  with  stem  eyes  and  wings. 
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Wo  know  how  puro  and  high 
Some  souls  would  grow  amid  endurance 

strong, 
How  some  would  hope,  and  some  would 
long, 
And  some  would  faint  and  die. 


Ye  may  return  no  more, 
Brave  Toyagers  across  the  stormy  sea, 
But  we  are  following,  where  ye 
Have  reached  a  further  shore. 

We  shall  meet  upon  that  strand, 
Wo  all  shall  reach,  whether  o'er  Arctic 

snows, 
Or  from  amid  our  homes*  repose, 
The  vndueorered  land, 

—Pages  14-18. 

Of  the  Songs  of  the  Household,  the 
"  City  Cemetery "  is  at  once  deeply 
thoughtful  and  exquisitely  pathetic.  It 
is  full  of  the  light  and  music  of  Christian 
faith. 

THE  CITY  CEIIETEBT. 

"  Is  not  yonder  city  fair  ? 

Look,  my  gentle  sister, 
How  the  "setting  sunbeams  there 

On  its  windows  glister ; 
Glowing  like  a  jeweled  bride, 
When  the  lover  at  her  side 

^Vcdded,  first  hath  kissed  her. 

**  Higher  creep  the  shadows  still, 

As  the  day  declineth. 
Though  on  spire,  and  hight,  and  hill, 

Yet  the  glory  shineth. 
This  grave  city  lieth  low. 
As  a  widow  in  her  woe. 

Clad  in  dark  weeds,  pineth. 

"As  from  spire  and  window  now 

Light  by  light  is  leaving, 
Here  men  lay  their  cherished  vow, 

In  the  darkness  grieving ; 
Yet  from  faith\s  unshadowed  light, 
Even  in  the  darkest  night. 

Better  light  receiving. 

"  *Ah  !'  you  say,  how  many  a  tear 
Hath  bedewed  this  garden — 
Were  it  not  for  sorrows  here 

How  the  heart  would  harden ! 
But  in  woe  and  death  they  long 
For  all  sin,  and  strife,  and  wrong. 
To  find  peace  and  pardon. 


ct 


From  the  living,  unto  whom 
Each  dark  house  belongeth. 

To  its  silence  and  its  gloom 
Still  another  throngcth ; 

But  amid  this  city  crowd, 

None  are  selfish,  none  are  proud ; 
None  the  other  vrrongeth. 


"  And  this  city  hath  its  homes- 
Home  wo  call  it,  whither 

At  nightfall,  a  household  comes 
To  repose  together ; 

Thus  weVe  gaUiered  one  by  one, 

Till  we  two  are  left  alone. 
All  our  loved  ones  hither. 

"  We  shall  sleep  at  length,  and  heane, 

^Yhen  we  all  awaken. 
We  shall — not  in  doubt  and  fear— « 

Live  alone  forsaken — 
Rise  and  from  us  darkness  thrusti 
Clasp  each  other  ere  the  dust 

From  our  feet  be  shaken. 

"  Close  together  we  shall  stand 

In  these  walks  all  crowded. 
Father — ^mother— hand  in  hand. 

With  young  brows  unclouded; 
And  our  little  brother  fair 
As  the  rosebud  we  plnced  there,  . 

When  his  face  we  shrouded. 

"  Round  us  falls  an  influence  meek. 

While  we  home  repairing, 
Growing  too  subdued  to  speak. 

Solemn  thoughts  are  sharing. 
Of  the  dwelling-place  where  we 
Must  abide  eternally, 

And  arc  now  preparing. 

"Ah  I  thus  onward  shall  we  go, 
Homeward,  homeward  gazing. 
Though  we  walk  earth's  grave-placo  loir 

Our  souls  upward  raising ; 
In  that  city  shall  we  build 
Holy  temples  to  be  filled 
Evermore  with  praising." 

—Pages  84r-87. 


The  "Midnight  Wreck"  is  full  of 
strange,  at  the  close  of  startling,  power. 
We  should  hope  that  it  was  written  after 
hearing  some  Highland  ultra-predestina- 
rian  sermon,  as  an  indignant  protest.  At 
all  events  it  is  susceptible  of  a  good 
meaning. 

THE  MIDKIGirr  WRECK. 

From  the  harbor,  richlj  laden, 
Sailed  the  gallant  ship  ; 
Twas  a  precious  freight  she  carriody 
Father,  mother,  youth  and  maidon. 
Wife  and  husband,  newly  married. 
Watch  her  cable  slip ; 

And  upon  her  deck  they  tarried. 
While  the  land  they  left  was  fiiding, 
Some  their  eager  eyes  are  shading 
From  the  morning  sun, 
As  away  they  glide ; 
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Now  the  waters  heave  and  glitter, 

And  now  many  a  one 

Leaning  o'er  the  yessel's  side, 
Seems  to  watch,  hut  droppeth  bitter 

Tears  into  the  tide. 
We  shall  know  our  sad  emotion, 
To  the  joy  of  all  creation. 
Was  a  tear-drop  to  an  ocean ! 
Ere  midnight,  the  wind  had  shifted, 

Rising  to  a  gale ; 
Backward,  on  her  course  she  drifted, 

Heeding  not  the  helm  ; 
Now  on  giant  waves  uplifted. 

Threatening  to  o'erwhelm ; 
Now  adown  a  vale 
Of  dark  angry  waters  driven ; 
While,  like  spirits  chased  from  heaven. 

Loud  the  wild  winds  wail. 
None  that  night  had  sought  a  pillow. 

Still  the  deck  they  crowd ; 
While  to  each  successive  billow 

The  tall  mast  is  bowed. 
Hoarser  sounds  now  meet  their  hearing — 

'Tis  the  breakers'  roar ; 
And  the  hapless  bark  is  nearing 

Fast  the  fatal  shore. 

A  shock ! 
She  has  struck  the  sunken  rock, 

And  her  lofty  hull  is  shattered. 

All  her  wealth  must  now  be  scattered 
On  the  raging  waves. 
Ah !  but  she  was  richly  laden. 

And  the  precious  freight  she  carried. 
Father,  mother,  youth  and  maiden. 

Bride  and  bridegroom  newly  married. 
These  must  find  their  graves. 
In  the  darkness  near  each  other, 
Clinging  close  by  friend  and  brother : 
And  the  tender  nursing  mother 

With  her  babe  is  there. 
Some  with  hearts  for  terror  failing ; 
Some  with  shrieking ;  some  with  wailing ; 

Some  with  faith  and  prayer. 
Some  with  noble  self-devotion, 
Stifling  their  own  wild  emotion. 

Seek  to  calm  despair. 
On  the  waves  again  uplifted. 
Now  her  giant  hull  is  lifted. 

On  the  sharp  rock  driven ; 
On  the  beach  the  white  foam  streameth — 
Now  no  hope  on  earth  there  secmeth, 

And  no  help  in  heaven. 
One  small  boat  is  filled. 
And  amid  the  surges  boiling. 
Through  the  darkness  men  are  toiling, 

Strong  and  bravely  skilled. 
On  the  strand  the  boat  doth  shiver — 
Few  are  saved — it  may  be  never 

Known  how  many  lost 
Lost  forever !  lost  forever ! 

What  a  mighty  cost ! 
Ah !  the  saved  shall  stand  to-morrow, 
With  the  dawn  in  awful  sorrow, 

On  the  wreck-strewn  shore ; 
None  who  hath  not  lost  another. 
Child  or  parent,  friend  or  brother, 

Than  his  soul  loved  more. 


Does  the  sea  deplore  its  doing  ? 

Are  the  waves  their  wild  work  rueing? 

With  a  mighty  sorrow  swelling 

Seems  the  ocean's  breast ; 
While  its  mournful  voice  seems  telling 

Thus :  *'  No  rest,  no  rest  I" 
What,  though  at  the  consummation 
We  shall  know  our  sad  emotion. 
To  the  joy  of  all  creation 

Is  a  tear-drop  in  an  ocean ! 
Wherefore  all  this  wreck  and  ruin, 

0  Beneficent? 
And  is  thine  eternity 
Like  this  great  and  boundless  sea, 

To  o'erwhelm  us  meant  ? 
Shall  a  few  be  safely  landed 

On  the  eternal  shore  ? 
And  a  countless  number  stranded 

Where  thy  breakers  roar? 
Ah!  niethinks  the  saved  — 
Few  without  one  friend  or  other. 
Child  or  parent,  wife  or  brother, 

'Mong  that  awful  host — 
Evermore  the  glory  scorning. 
On  that  shore  would  wander  mourning — 

Seeking  for  the  lost 

—Page  96. 

To  prove  that  Miss  Craig  is  not  inca- 
pable of  that  yearning  tenderness  for  na- 
ture, which  is  the  characteristic  of  modem 
poetry — while  she  is  quite  free  from  the 
meandering  of  the  botanico-psychological 
school — we  quote,  in  conclusion,  two  love- 
ly sonnets.  As  critics,  however,  we  must 
earnestly  contend  against  the  metrical 
irregularities  which  she  has  introduced 
into  the  last. 

HEART-EASING    THINGS. 
I. 

To  spend  a  calm  bright  summer-day  alone 
In  one  of  Nature's  sanctuaries  holy. 
Where  the  uncounted  hours  glide  on  so  slowly 
That  the  long  day-dream  seems  a  life  by-gone ; 

In  leafy  place,  with  water  flowing  nigh  it. 
Where  faintly  sound  the  never-ceasing  gush. 
Low  whispering  its  eyerlasting  hush. 

Itself  the  only  breaker  of  the  quiet : 
On  the  cool  shining  grass  so  still  to  lie 
That  you  can  see  the  thrush's  gleaming  eye. 
Her  soft  bright  eye,  and  mark  her  speckled 
breast, 
As  near  she  comes,  in  doubt  a  moment  hovering. 
Then  darting  through  the  curt'ning  boughs,  dis- 
covering 
Low  in  the  alder  her  leaf-hidden  nest 


II. 

Or  lying  on  a  lonely  bill-side,  to 

Look  upward  through  the  unfathomable  blue. 
Beyond  the  earth-bom  cloud  across  it  driven. 
Calm,  chiuigeless,  everiastiDg,  called  HeaveD, 
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The  sapphire  floor  trodden  by  anji^]  legions — 
At  least  the  way  to  reach  their  blissful  regions. 

To  watch  the  floating  cloudlets  soft  and  fair, 

And  long  to  be  a  spirit  thin  as  air. 
To  sink  half-way  into  their  downy  pillows, 
And  roll  to  westward  'inong  the  crimson  billows, 

Stranded  upon  the  sunset's  golden  sand ; 
"While  clear  and  still  is  the  mild  air  above — 
Embracing  all,  like  the  Infinite  Love — 

Unpillared  dome,  roofing  Earth's  temple  grand. 

—Pages  128-124. 

Wc  mnst,  in  conclusion,  briefly  allude 
to  tbe  Iloroe.  Poeticce.  of  Mrs.  George 
Lenox  Conyn^ham.  We  welcome  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  lady,  both  from  respect 
to  the  honored  name  of  Holmes,  and  from 
the  character  of  her  book.  We  can  not, 
indeed,  compare  her  eifusions  with  those 
of  Miss  Procter  and  Miss  Craig,  to  whom 
she  bears  a  relation  analogous  to  that 
which  subsists  between  an  elegant  ama- 
teur in  crayons  or  water-colors,  and  a 
Hunt  or  a  Maclise.  Mrs.  Lenox  Conyng- 
ham  appears  to  have  scholarship  of  no 
lady-like  caliber,  combined  with  lady-like 
ease  and  tenderness,  and  occasional*  scin- 
tillations of  humor.  We  cite  one  little 
specimen  of  her  pensive  vein  : 


THE  EABLT  DEAD. 


Wo  buried  her  while  moraing's  light 

Was  stealing  o*er  the  sky. 
Ere  yet  the  tears  of  dewy  night 

On  Nature^s  face  were  dry. 

• 

We  buried  her  while  still  the  sun 
Was  on  the  horizon^s  verge, 

The  lark,  before  our  task  wms  done, 
Began  to  sing  her  dirge. 

We  laid  our  sleeping  flower  among 
The  just  awakening  flowers, 

Like  them  she  was  so  sweet  and  young 
That  blighted  bud  of  ours. 

She  died  at  dawn — we  laid  her  where 
The  sun^s  first  smiles  will  rest, 

He  will  not  look  on  aught  so  fair. 
Before  ho  gains  the  west 

We  did  not  leave  a  trace  of  gloom 

About  her  grassy  bed, 
All  should  be  bright  beside  a  tomb 

Which  holds  the  early  dead. 

Her  being  had  but  dawned  on  earth 

Before  she  passed  away ; 
Death  is  the  spirit*s  better  birth, 

The  dawn  of  perfect  day. 

—Pages  85-31 
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Ix  one  of  Disraeli's  novels,  the  hero 
makes  a  remark  to  the  eflfoct  that  a  man 
can  scarcely  bo  far-seeing  mentally  with- 
out being  snort-sighted  bodily.  The  un- 
doubted falsehood  sets  forth  indirectly  a 
principle  which  is  certainly  true.  Cor- 
poreal graces  and  beauties,  captivating  as 
they  are,  act  by  no  means  in  the  way  of 
tonics  to  the  mind.     The  handsome  £ice 


and  vigorous  frame  are  seldom  united  to 
the  powerful  and  penetrating  iatellect; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  bodily  deficiencies 
are  very  commonly  compensated  by  un- 
usual mental  adornments.  The  bold, 
lustrous  eye  will  love  to  range  round  the 
brilliantly  lighted  ball-room,  while  the 
imperfect  organ  would  rather  employ 
itself  in  the  study.    Profound  thoogfat 
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and  earnest  reflection  may  be  highly  de- 
lightful occupation  to  the  roan  who  can 
not  recognize  a  friend  at  two  yards' 
distance ;  but  the  man  with  sound  and 
acute  bodily  vision  will  have  a  pleasure  in 
its  exercise  almost  incompatible  with 
incessant  activity  of  the  eye  of  the  mind. 

But  in  connection  with  matters  "  be- 
yond vision,"  our  mind,  just  now,  pursues 
a  much  graver  train  of  thought. 

If,  as  we  lay  our  heads  on  our  pillows 
at  night,  there  were  suddenly  to  fall  upon 
us  a  wonderful  power,  and  we  were 
enabled  to  see  ana  hear  all  that  is  passing 
within  a  circle  of  even  a  few  miles,  with 
what  deep  and  earnest  emotion  should  we 
be  filled.  At  the  hour  when  we,  sober 
livers,  seek  our  rest,  the  members  of  the 
great  council  of  the  nation  have  little 
more  than  entered  upon  their  labors.  As 
we  are  just  emitting  our  first  unhar- 
monious  intimation  that  the  outer  world 
has  for  a  while  passed  from  us,  our  legis- 
lators are  about  commencing  the  principal 
business  of  the  night.  At  that  hour 
eleven  large  theaters  in  and  about  London 
are  crowded  from  floor  to  ceiling  with 
audiences  which  ought  to  be  happy,  if 
laughter  prove  happiness,  or  noise  gratifi- 
cation. Concert-rooms,  ball-rooms,  lec- 
ture-halls, almost  innumerable — all  exhibit 
excited  gatherings  of  industrious  pleasure- 
seekers.  Quiet  evening  parties  are  dole- 
fully progressing,  and  uproarious  bachelor 
suppers  are  eliciting  the  blessings  of 
invalid  old  ladies. 

But  it  would  not  be  this,  which  might 
be  considered  the  bright  side  of  London 
life,  which  would  most  attract  our  atten- 
tion. It  would  be  the  dark  side  by  which 
we  should  be  fascinated  and  spell-bound. 
Glitter  and  gayety  would  be  scarcely 
heeded,  so  terrible  would  be  the  interest 
excited  bv  the  black  <ru\\t  and  fearful 
misery  which  would  be  revealed  to  our 
view.  Prisons,  hospitals,  work-houses, 
would  discover  their  several  scenes,  differ- 
ing very  much  in  some  respects,  but  all 
alike  in  this ;  they  would  be  sad,  painful, 
and  depressing.  This  would  be  wretched- 
ness in  the  mass ;  but  our  eye  would  rest 
on  individual  cases,  by  which,  perhaps, 
we  should  be  yet  more  deeply  moved. 
At  the  very  moment  while  we,  in  peace, 
lie  waiting  for  sleep  to  steal  over  us,  there 
is  going  on  the  drunken  revel  which  will 
be  the  husband's  and  the  son's  destruction, 
and  the  murdering  sword  which  will 
pierce  the  hearts  of  wife  and  mother. 


No  sound  breaks  the  stillness  of  our 
chamber,  but  mad  guilt  is  buoyant  in  its 
favorite  haunts,  and  tries  to  persuade  its 
victims  to  the  notion  that  they  are  happy, 
though  they  know  full  well  in  their  inmost 
hearts  that  they  are  never  free  from  the 
attendance  of  a  hideous,  pall-bearing, 
ghastly  specter,  who  will  be  seen  some- 
times, felt  always,  and  who  will  clutch 
them  in  an  hour  they  dare  not  think  of. 
Innocence  is  in  our  house,  and  those 
whom  we  have  brought  up  in  honor  and 
purity  quietly  take  their  rest ;  but  within 
almost  a  stone's  throw  there  wander 
through  the  streets  those  who  seek  no 
pillow  in  the  sense  of  seeking  peace, 
whose  forced  gayety  is  the  most  awful 
evidence  of  degradation  indescribable. 
O  Heaven  !  how  little  we  think  of  these 
things.  The  wind  blows  keenly,  and 
bitter  frost  prevails.  Come,  sweet  sleep, 
to  us,  and  sweet  sleep  is  almost  at  our 
bidding,  and  will  close  our  eyes ;  but  the 
wretched  vagrant  boy,  staggering  on- 
wards, where  shall  he  lay  his  head,  and 
what  repose  is  there  for  him  ?  Let  him 
crawl  beneath  the  arch,  and  lie  there  till 
sense  depart,  and  on  the  morrow,  if  life 
remain,  let  him  to  his  work  again.  His 
work !  His  way  of  getting  bread  !  Ask 
not  how.  He  lives  but  as  he  has  been 
taught  to  live,  and  will  die  as  myriads 
have  died  before  him — reckless,  hardened, 
without  a  care  or  thought  of  heaven  or 
hell. 

In  how  many  chambers  into  which  we 
should  be  permitted  to  gaze  should  we 
see  the  King  of  Terrors  busy  ?  We  are 
assailed  by  no  dread  of  death.  We  com- 
pose our  limbs  complacently,  and  smooth 
our  pillow  with  a  grateful  sensation  of 
ease,  and  gently  sink  to  slumber.  But 
while  we  are  doing  this,  Death's  dart  has 
been  felt  by  not  a  few  even  within  the 
narrow  circle  we  have  described,  and  the 
mystery  of  the  flitting  spirit  and  the 
wondrous  loosening  of  the  bands  which 
keep  life  within  the  mortal  frame  is  going 
forward  in  many  a  sick-room.  And  not 
only  the  mystery  of  life's  termination,  but 
its  commencement,  is  proceeding.  Ex- 
istence ending  in  this  house  is  strangely 
contrasted  by  existence  beginning  but  a 
few  doors  off".  The  old  man's  dying 
groan  may  be  heard  almost  by  the  same 
ear  which  is  listening  to  the  new-bom 
infant's  first  feeble  cry.  Two  spirits  are 
equally  crossing  life's  threshold,  but  one 
is  leaving  and  the  other  entering. 
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But  suppose  our  power  of  vision  still 
further  extended,  and  imajyine  it  em- 
bracing not  simply  a  few  miles,  but  the 
whole  world.  Life  is  every  where.  "We 
lie  in  darkness  and  in  solitude,  and  in  a 
sense  the  world  to  us  is  confined  within 
our  narrow  chamber,  but  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  earth  there  arc  at  this 
very  moment  myriads  of  human  beings  in 
whom  life  dwells  quite  as  vigorously,  and 
by  whom  it  is  grasped  quite  as  tenaciously 
as  it  is  by  us.  In  India  and  in  Iceland 
alike  the  mystery  of  existence  is  going 
forward.  It  stays  not  in  tluit  place  while 
we  endeavor  to  grasp  and  understand  it 
in  this  place.  At  one  and  the  same 
moment  change  ensues  in  the  minds  and 
bodies  of  every  human  beinix.  As  I  con- 
elude  this  sentence  I  am  not  precisely 
what  I  was  w'hen  I  commenced  it,  and 
the  moment  of  time  which  I  have  occu- 
pied has  brought  some  change  to  every 
creature  under  heaven. 

Life  is  indeed  more  marvelous  reccarded 
in  its  distinctness  and  separatcness  in 
each  individual  than  in  the  mass.  It  is 
intensely  wonderful  to  think,  as  we  lie  so 
peacefully  in  our  bed,  of  the  millions 
upon  millions  of  beings  like  ourselves, 
who  exist  equally  with  us,  though  under 
such  varied  circumstances,  and  so  widely 
parted.  J>ut  the  wonder  deepens  into 
awe  and  trembling  when  we  bring  the 
mind  more  closely  to  the  considering  each 
bodily  frame  as  being  inhabited  by  a 
separate  spirit — a  spirit  which  arose  alone, 
which  must  live  alone,  and  depart  alone. 
We  are  no  more  parts  of  our  nearest, 
dearest,  and  most  sympathizing  relatives 
than  we  can  mingle  our  existence  with  that 
of  the  anircls  above.  There  may  be  similar- 
ity  of  thought,  there  may  be  kindred 
power,  there  may  be  sameness  of  disposi- 
tion, but  there  can  be  no  oneness  of  life.  I 
lie  in  my  bed  in  this  room,  and  of  a  sudden 
my  summons  may  come,  and  I  may  be 
crone,  vet  not  the  smallest  sensation  would 
be  felt  by  relatives  in  the  next  room,  how- 
ever devoted  their  aflection.  For  love 
can  not  grasp  life.  Life  is  the  burden 
which  every  man  and  woman  must  bear 
for  himself  or  herself.  In  the  Godhead 
alone  can  there  be  three  persons  and  but 
one  spirit. 

"NVe  must  now  cease  mention  of  the 
bodily  eye,  for  tbe  eye  of  the  body  can 
not  travel  into  the  regions  whereinto,  for 
a  moment,  we  would  convey  thouglit. 

When  we  speak  of  men  who  have  been 


long  since  dead,  we  are  nndoubtedly 
accustomed  to  regard  them  as  extinct. 
After  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  and  when 
the  generation  to  which  the  dead  nun 
belonged  has  been  gathered  in,  the  feeling 
of  those  whose  thoughts  turn  upon  tbe 
depailed  is  so  calm  and  composed,  that 
neither  his  life  nor  his  death  as  affecting 
himself  forms  matter  of  reflection.  What 
the  man  did  and  what  he  said  may  more 
or  less  remain,  but  the  man  liimself  is 
gone,  he  has  passed  away,  and  liis  bones 
lie  mouldering  in  the  church-yard.  The 
fact  of  his  having  lived  in  relation  to  him- 
self is  nothing  to  us ;  we  are  only  con- 
cerned to  the  extent  to  which  our  interests 
have  been  touched  by  his  sayings  and 
doings  while  he  was  upon  the  earth. 
And  this  disposition  to  regard  those  who 
"  are  not,"  only  in  respect  of  their  courses 
in  the  world,  and  to  lose  sight  of  them 
altogether  when  they  stepped  from  off 
life's  stage,  is  greatly  increased  when  not 
only  a  few  years,  but  when  centuries  have 
intervened  since  they  of  whom  we  speak 
or  read  went  hence.  Thus,  when  wo 
read  in  the  Bible  that  long  lists  of  kings, 
to  every  one  of  whom  the  day  of  death 
came  at  last,  though  they  lived  to  such 
marvelous  ages,  the  feeling  ceitainly  is 
something  akin  to  that  with  which  we 
read  of  those  great  buildings  of  antiquity 
of  which  there  now  remains  not  one  stone 
upon  another.  And  coming  onward,  when 
we  read  of  the  mighty  men  of  old, 
prophets,  priests,  princes,  saints,  and 
martyrs,  after  we  have  for  a  while  pon- 
dered their  deeds  and  wondered,  perhaps, 
at  their  8j>lendor,  we  peruse  the  record  of 
their  deaths  with  comparatively  littlo 
interest,  bestowing  upon  them  a  mo- 
mentary reflection,  such  as  may  have 
been  excited  within  us  by  some  glorioos 
sunset,  a  brilliant  and  beautiful  scone 
impressed  on  our  memory,  but  still  a 
sunset,  the  closing  of  a  day  long  sinee, 
and  wliich  can  never  be  recalled. 

And  yet,  if  the  Bible  bo  true,  with 
these  kings,  prophets,  priests,  prinoesi, 
saints,  and  martyrs,  shall  men  meet  a^n 
— men  who  now  walk  the  earth  in  life's 
full  vigor.  Not  one  of  the  vast  army  has 
ceased  to  be.  True  soldier  or  base  rebel, 
each  one  lives — lives  as  surely  as  we  our- 
selves live.  And  so  all  who  have  drawn 
breath  since  the  world  began  are  gathered 
together  in  that  unknown  land  beyond 
the  grave.  Adam  lives.  Bring  your  eye 
down  the  roll  of  ancient  nations.    T&ke 
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for  yonr  starting-point  the  Bible  history, 
and  follow  on  until  modern  times;  in 
short,  let  the  history  of  the  world  flit 
before  your  mind's  eye,  and  then  try  and 
grasp  the  fact  that  not  a  single  human 
being  who  has  had  life  is  dead,  but  that 
he  lives — lives  note — lives  while  you  read 
— ^and  what  words  shall  express  the  awe 
which  shall  penetrate  and  prostrate  your 
80ul. 

And  again  we  ask  you  to  dwell  upon 
the  thought  that,  beyond  the  grave  as  on 
this  side  of  it,  we  are  assured  no  confusion 
of  existence  has  arisen.  Each  spirit,  in 
bliss  or  in  misery,  is  clear  and  distinct 
from  its  neighbor  as  it  was  upon  earth. 
It  is  a  countless  multitude,  but  yet  every 
soul  holds  its  own  joy  or  bears  its  own 
burden  of  sorrow.  It  is  an  innumerable 
army,  but  each  member  of  it  has  his  place ; 
and  increased  as  it  will  be  in  a  day  which 
is  on  its  road,  when  all  who  are  now  liv- 
ing, and  perhaps  generations  yet  to  come, 
shall  have  swelled  its  ranks,  still  will  each 
spirit,  free  and  unencumbered  by  any 
other  spirit,  dear  friend  or  deadly  foe,  be 
known,  be  summoned,  be  judged,  be 
blessed,  or  condemned  forever. 

We  have  still  to  speak  of  things  "  be- 
yond vision."  We  have  dwelt  upon  the 
dead  who  are  only  dead  in  that  they  live 
in  another  sphere,  and  we  have  contem- 
plated the  living  who  arc  still  upon  the 
earth.  But  science  asserts  the  existence 
of  other  worlds  besides  this  in  which  we 
dwell.  We  are  told  that  this  earth  forms 
but  part  of  a  vast  system  of  worlds,  teem- 
ing, probably,  with  life.  Whether  the  in- 
habitants of  those  far-off  creations  are  hu- 
man beings  like  ourselves,  we,  of  course, 
can  not  tell.  But  that  life  abounds  in 
those  mighty  and  mysterious  spheres 
seems  to  bo  the  conviction  of  the  learned, 
by  whom  the  great  and  awfully  interest- 
ing subject  has  been  earnestly  and  devout- 
ly pondered.  So  that  we  obtain  but  a 
very  imperfect  view  of  life  even  when  we 
have  extended  our  gaze,  not  only  over  the 
souls  united  to  bodies  in  this  world,  but 
over  souls  disencumbered  in  the  world  to 
above.  Still,  there  is  a  vast  tract,  so  to 
speak,  unexplored.  Much  mightier  crea- 
tions than  this  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant earth  are  rolling  on  in  their  appoint- 
ed courses.  Thought  has  wondrous  power, 
but  thought  is  distanced  here.  When  we 
think  of  the  whole  of  this  world,  we  have 
a  difSculty  in  realizing  the  expanse  em- 
braced, but  when  we  try  to  grasp  the  idea 


of  countless  worlds,  and  these  worlds,  in 
comparison  to  ours,  as  mountains  to  little 
hills,  the  intellect  is  at  once  brought  to 
feel  and  own  its  feebleness,  and  to  desist 
from  a  labor  wearisome  and  profitless. 

And  now  with  awe  and  trembling  draw 
near.  We  know  heaven  has  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  hell.  Former  dwellers  upon 
earth  await,  in  an  intermediate  state,  the 
judgment.  But  good  angels  walk  in 
heaven,  and  fiends  crouch  in  darkness. 
At  this  instant  of  time  the  song  of  those 
bright  spirits,  who  have  kept  their  first 
estate,  is  heard  in  heaven,  and  the  fierce, 
despairing  cry  rings  forth  front  the  ban- 
ished and  the  lost.  Reader,  is  it  not  the 
case,  that  while  we  profess  to  believe  all 
that  the  Bible  tells  us  in  regard  to  the 
mighty  scenes  enacting  beyond  that  mys- 
terious blue  canopy  above  us,  we,  never- 
theless, scarce  bestow  a  thought  upon 
those  things  wherein  we  avow  we  have 
faith  ?  We  have,  within  us,  a  vague  idea 
of  a  great  change  to  ensue  some  day — a 
change  to  ourselves  when  our  bodies  will 
be  placed  in  their  graves,  and  in  some  re- 
mote region,  and  in  some  mysterious  man- 
ner, our  spirits  shall  continue  to  live ;  but 
when  we  are  told  of  the  eternal  world  ex- 
isting noWy  of  archangels  and  angels  sur- 
rounding now  the  throne  which  is  in 
heaven,  and  when  we  hear  of  the  great 
First  Cause  as  filling  all  space  yesterday, 
to-day y  and  to-morrow,  do  we  really  be- 
lieve ? 

For,  consider  what  it  is  to  believe  this 
stupendous  truth  ?  We  have  not  before 
our  thoughts  something  intensely  wonder- 
ful which  we  shall  come  calmly  to  investi- 
gate at  a  future  time,  ten  or  twenty  years 
hence,  maybe.  We  have  an  overpower- 
ing truth  7i0Wy  or  all  is  falsehood.  Yes, 
night  has  closed  in,  the  stars  are  in  the 
heavens,  slumber  is  gradually  creeping 
over  this  great  city  and  this  portion  of 
our  globe,  we  rest  our  heads  upon  our 
pillows  and  invite  sleep,  but  all  the  appall- 
ing majesty  of  heaven  exists  at  this  very 
moment,  all  its  awful  wonders  exist  now. 
While  these  thoughts  are  passing  through 
our  brain,  some  employment  have  even 
ai'changels  and  angels,  some  scene  is  go- 
ing forward  in  high  heaven,  and  the  Lord 
of  all,  the  Incomprehensible,  vieweth  and 
upholdeth  every  thing  which  he  hath 
made. 

And  here,  again,  we  stay  for  a  moment 
to  remark,  that  in  heaven,  as  on  earth, 
thcro  is  no  confusion  of  existence.    The 
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bright  spirits  above,  acting  in  harmony, 
joining  in  unceasing  song,  and  glowing 
with  the  same  indescribable  happiness, 
must  be  yet  as  clear  and  distinct  from 
each  other  as  we  are  who  are  creatures 
of  earth.  What  constitutes  the  difference 
we  know  not,  but  that  no  spirit  can  in 
any  sense  be  portion  of  another  spirit  is, 
without  question,  plain.  Only  the  One 
Mind  can  enter  into,  and  so  far,  form 
part  of,  the  images  of  himself  which  it  has 
pleased  him  to  create.  Angels  and  arch- 
angels even,  differ.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  with  whom  the  many  who  shall 
have  come  from  the  east  and  from  the 
west  shall  sit  in  heaven,  are  still  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob.  The  glorification  of 
tiieir  spirits  has  not  confounded  those 
spirits.  Purified  and  elevated  alike,  still 
doth  unmingled  bliss  find  in  each  spirit  a 
distinct  dwelling-place,  a  separate  temple, 
though  it  may  be  equally  beautiful  and 
equally  holy. 

Then  see  what  we  have,  in  thought, 
embraced.  The  living  upon  earth,  the 
spirits  which  have  gone  home,  from  the 
first  man,  Adam,  unto  him  who  not  a 
minute  since  departed,  the  inhabitants  of 
those  worlds  which  we  believe  to  bo  roll- 
ing round  about  us,  have  passed  before 
lis ;  and  finally,  we  have  contemplated 
with  awe  as  much  as  has  been  revealed  to 
us  of  the  eternal  mansions.  In  the  glare 
of  day  and  the  silence  of  night,  this  stu- 
pendous amount  of  life  proceeds.  No 
rest,  no  intermission.  And  before  this 
world  bojr.vn  we  must  believe  there  was 
overfiowinir  life.  Can  there  have  been 
any  lime  when  the  great  First  Cause  sat 
in  awful  majesty  alone  V  The  rules  of  or- 
dinary reasoning  avail  not  here.  "NVe 
know  that,  in  the  things  of  life,  to  remark 
that  the  cause  must  precede  the  effect 
would  be  mere  trifiing.  But  if  you  try 
to  fasten  your  mind  upon  the  thought  of 
the  Omnipotent  Kuig  sitting  alone  in 
heaven,  you  find  it  recoil  as  from  a  sin. 
Once  to  suppose  the  existence  of  Almighti- 
ness  without  the  exhibition  of  almighti- 
ness,  would  lead  us  into  appalling,  per- 
haps sinful,  speculations  regarding  the 
overwhelming  mystery  of  the  origin  of 
all  things. 

But  fhat  the  waves  of  this  fearful  ocean 
now  never  rest,  we  know.  That  whether 
we  lie  in  our  bed  at  night,  or  are  in  full  ac- 
tion at  noonday,  we  may  hear  their  roar- 
ing, if  our  ears  be  not  willfully  closed,  is 
certain.    There  is  but  the  future  doubtful 


— that  mighty  future  which  opens  its  anns 
to  receive  us  all. 

The  future !  There  is  no  future.  In  a 
sense  every  thing  is  present.  The  &te  of 
this  world,  and  of  these  other  stupendous 
worlds — all  is  known  now.  Now,  while  I 
rest  in  my  bed,  or  now,  reader,  while  you 
read,  bright  and  plain,  distinct  as  the  sum* 
mer  sun  at  noon,  is  written  the  &te  of  alL 
The  moment  when  the  consuming  flame 
shall  first  cast  its  dull  and  awful  glare 
over  this  creation  before  it  shall  embrace 
and  overwhelm  it,  is  known.  The  change 
which  shall  ensue  when  that  mysterious 
Bible  phrase  shall  be  verified,  and  the 
(ireat  Lord  shall  .become  "  all  in  all,"  is 
known.  Whether  those  other  worlds,  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  shall  undergo 
change,  is  known.  The  time  of  the  final 
downfall  of  evil  and  the  permanent  en- 
thronement of  holiness  and  truth,  is 
known.    All  is  known. 

There  is  nothing  uncertain  with  refer- 
ence  to  ourselves  individually.  The  very 
moment  when  you,  reader,  will  give  up 
the  life  which  is  in  you,  the  character  of 
the  existence  upon  which  you  will  then 
enter,  your  8tanding-])Iace  in  the  judg- 
ment-day, your  occupation  through  eter- 
nity— all  these  fearfully  interesting  points, 
matters  to  you  of  such  doubt,  such  alter- 
nate hope  and  fear,  such  trembling  won- 
der, such  agonizing  uncertainty,  are  all 
solved,  all  concluded,  as  much  so  as  they 
will  be  when  time  has  ceased.  As  we 
close  this  paper,  we  curiously  s|)eeulate 
where  the  hand  which  has  been  permitted 
to  write  it  will  find  its  final  resting-place. 
The  spot  exists  now,  the  earth  in  which 
the  bones  will  moldcr  is  in  its  place  now. 
As  we  look  on  the  erave  of  a  clear  friend 
gone  before,  we  might  do  well  to  think 
that  though  our  own  grave  is  not  dug,  yet 
there  is  its  site — yes,  see  it  with  the  niind^s 
eye  ;  there  it  is — regard  it  now  as  others 
will  look  on  it  in  a  coming  day. 

The  present,  the  i)ast,  the  iiiture,  have 
been  before  us.  If  we  would  still  find 
subject  of  thought,  we  must  descend  to 
detail.  We  have  dared  to  follow  a  path 
which  has  led  us  to  the  very  extremity  of 
thought,  so  that  if  the  mind  would  yet  be 
busy  it  must  turn  back.  Let  it  do 
we  would  linger  still  for  a  moment 
things  beyond  vision. 

It  is  midnight,  the  hour  when  it  has 
been  believed  the  dead  arise  and  present 
themselves  at  times  before  the  living.  It 
is  a  belief  which  we  do  not,  and  do  not 
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wish,  to  entertain.  We  view  it  as  incon- 
Bistent  with  the  regularity  of  the  divine 
arrangements,  and  we  shrink  from  it  as 
suggestive  of  more  pain  than  pleasure. 
A  continued  connection,  however  slight, 
between  the  living  and  the  dead  would 
surely  not,  on  the  whole,  add  to  the  hap- 
piness or  advance  the  welfare  of  the  for- 
mer. How  should  we  be  fitted  to  deal 
with  the  present,  if  we  were  never  parted 
from  the  past  ?  Where  would  be  the  vigor 
which  the  day  requires,  if  the  night 
brought  the  rest-breaking  shadows  and 
the  fearful  utterances  of  the  occupants  of 
the  grave  ? 

But  that  good  angels,  direct  ministers 
of  heaven,  may,  in  a  sense,  guard  the  loyal 
and  the  t'rue,  we  do  believe.  To  them  it 
may  be  committed,  a?  an  employment  in- 
expressibly glorious,  to  be  ever  near  the 
Clmstian  warrior.  At  night,  then,  as  in 
the  day,  would  these  blest  spirits  be  found 
on  the  watch.  Always  near,  always  Tuar^ 
thev  may  be  shielding  and  protecting,  and 
saving  and  sustaining,  though  our  bodily 
eye  can  not  see  them ;  they  may  close 
that  bodily  eye  in  a  coming  day,  and — 
their  bright  task  completed — may  carry 
the  spirit  home. 

Can  evil  angels  be  with  us  too  ?  Can 
there  be  a  fiend  at  our  bedside  mocking 
xxB?    If  he  have  been  with  us  in  the  day. 


doubtless  he  is  with  us  now.  Also  watch- 
ing. It  is  an  appalling  idea.  Good  an- 
gels watching.  Bad  angels  watching. 
The  victory  uncertain  to  us  and  to  them ; 
but  yet  known,  and  its  result  through  all 
eternity  known. 

How  the  mind,  wearied  with  specula- 
tions as  to  these  mighty  mysteries,  seeks, 
so  to  speak,  to  stretch  forth  its  hands  im- 
ploringly for  TRUTH !  Yet,  is  there  no  pre- 
sumption in  the  prayer  ?  There  is  a  pas- 
sage in  Scripture  which  always  strikes  us 
as  terribly  significant :  "And  Pilate  saith 
unto  him,  (Jesus,)  What  is  truth  ?  And 
when  he  had  said  this,  he  went  ouV^  He 
dared  not  wait  for  the  reply.  The  reply ! 
It  would  have  scathed  and  withered  him 
as  he  sat.  The  reply!  It  would  have 
overwhelmed  him  as  the  faithless  vessel 
is  overwhelmed  by  the  roaring  and  resist- 
less waters.  And,  therefore,  he  went  out. 
Angelic  eyes  may  have  brightened  as  the 
question  was  put,  the  yell  of  fiends  may 
have  hailed  the  result — "when  he  had 
said  this,  he  went  out." 

The  question,  "  What  is  truth  ?"  may 
be  put ;  and  though  the  answer  may  be 
waited  for  with  trembling,  it  will  be  i^e- 
ceived  with  joy.  The  inquiry  may  go  up 
to  heaven  under  the  shadow  of  night,  the 
reply  will  come  in  the  rich  sunlight  of 
eternal  day. 
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Few  books  are  more  interesting  than  ' 
those  in  which  professional  men,  after 
retiring  from  the  scene  of  past  triumphs, 
chronicle  their  successes  and  failures, 
their  struggles  and  their  opportunities. 
The  actor  appears  before  us  in  his  natural 
fgce — chalk  and  carmine  laid  aside — and 
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wo  learn  that,  after  all,  he  is  just  such 
another  man  as  ourselves,  obnoxious  to 
the  same  impulses  of  good  and  evil,  and, 
although  proud  of  the  popular  apprecia- 
tion he  has  acquired,  very  glad  to  seek 
the  solid  joys  of  home  and  family,  so  soon 
as  circumstances  enable  him  to  do  with- 
out publicity.  Such  memoirs  teach  us 
an  excellent  lesson  as  to  the  beauty  of 
perseverance  ;  we  find  that  the  men  whom 
wo  have  learned  to  regard  with  admira- 
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tion  as  the  passed  masters  of  their  respcct- 
iye  professions  only  reached  that  proud 
eminence  after  an  amount  of  labor  they 
would  have  shrunk  from  could  they  have 
foreseen  it,  and  in  too  many  cases  the  dar- 
ling of  the  public  is  ungratefully  allowed  to 
sink  into  obscurity  without  one  of  his 
former  admirers  caring  to  know  what  has 
become  of  him.  Doubly  laudable,  then, 
is  the  persistent  energy  which  enabled 
the  author  of  our  memoir  to  retire  at  a 
comparatively  early  age  from  the  stage, 
and  enjoy  the  jxicunda  et  idonea  vitcv  on 
his  own  estate,  where  he  has  occupied  his 
leisure  hours  by  writing  the  history  of 
his  professional  life.  Kobert-IIoudin  de- 
serves our  respect,  not  merely  as  the 
prince  of  modern  conjurers,  but  as  a 
talented  diplomatist,  selected  by  the 
French  government  to  undeceive  the 
turbulent  Arab  chiefs  as  to  the  pretended 
miracles  of  their  marabouts. 

Kobert-Houdin  was  born  at  Blois  in 
1805;  his  father,  M.  Robert,  was  an 
eminent  watchmaker,  and  brought  up  his 
family  with  credit  to  himself.  From  an 
early"  age  his  son  evinced  a  remarkable 
aptitude  for  mechanics,  but  old  Robert, 
with  the  natural  ambition  of  a  parent, 
wished  the  lad  to  rise  a  ste])  in  the  social 
scale.  Hence,  after  he  left  college,  he 
bound  him  to  a  notary ;  but  the  lad 
showed  such  disinclination  for  this, 
that  he  was  eventually  apprenticed  to  a 
watchuiakor.  AVhilc  tlius  cnij»loyod,  aii 
accitlent  threw  into  his  hands  two  volumes 
of  the  Amnscinent  des  Si-le)u:es^  and 
his  vocation  was  lixed.  He  would  be  a 
conjurer,  and  he  spent  all  his  leisure 
hours  in  practicing  the  tricks  shown  in  the 
book,  lie  exercised  himself  in  palmistry 
and  "  sauter  la  coupe  '■  until  he  had  at- 
tained a  certain  degree  of  ])roficiency, 
while  at  the  same  time  devoting  himself 
to  the  construction  of  pieces  of  mechanism 
and  automata.  Anoth(»r  extraordinary 
accident  decided  his  future  life:  during  a 
fever  produced  by  the  action  of  verdigris 
in  a  ragout,  an  irrepressible  longing  as- 
sailed hini  to  return  to  his  parents.  With 
the  cunning  peculiar  to  th(j  brain-fevered, 
he  eluded  the  vigilance  of  his  nurses,  and 
started  oft*  in  the  diligence.  During  his 
journey,  his  torture  increased  to  such  a  | 
degree  that  he  threw  himself  out  on  to  ' 
the  hifjh-road  from  the  cMrriMjre.  When  i 
he  returned  to  his  senses,  he  found  him-  ■ 
self  in  bed  in  a  traveling  caravan,  and  | 
learned  that  he  had  been  picked  up  by  a  } 


wandering  conjurer,  the  Chevalier  Tor- 
rini,  who  nursed  him  like  a  parent.  With 
him  he  remained  several  months  traveling 
about  the  country,  and  repairing  an 
automaton,  until,  at  Aubusson,  where 
the  chevalier's  leg  had  been  broken  by 
the  upsetting  of  the  vehicle,  young  Rob- 
ert made  his  first  public  appearance.  He 
was  very  successful,  although  he  had  a 
dreadful  accident  in  burning  the  hat  in 
which  he  made  the  omelette,  but  the 
owner  was  good  enough  to  act  as  his 
accomplice.  However,  the  money  netted 
by  the  representations  enabled  Torrini  to 
re-horse  his  carringe,  and,  having  thus 
evinced  his  gratitude,  young  Robert 
thought  it  time  to  return  to  his  parents. 

The  Chevalier  was  not  only  a  very 
clever  conjurer,  but  a  gentleman  as  well. 
His  real  name  was  if.  de  Grisy,  son  of 
an  old  French  nobleman,  who  died  in  the 
defense  of  the  Tuileries,  and  he  had  taken 
to  conjuring  as  a  livelihood,  which  ho 
greatly  enjoyed,  until,  on  one  occasion,  in 
performing  the  gun-trick,  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  shoot  his  own  son.  His  wife,  a 
lovely  Italian  woman,  died  of  grief,  and 
to  the  old  Chevalier  the  world  was  hence- 
forth a  blank.  He  wandered  about  the 
country  attended  by  his  faithful  foster- 
brother  Antonio,  and  had  learned  to  love 
young  Robert,  as  he  bore  so  striking  a 
likeness  to  his  lost  son.  He  had  taught 
the  boy  all  he  knew  himself,  but  little 
t;;.,..^].t,  that  ho  would  hcrcallcr  profit  so 
grc^atly  by  the  knowledge. 

On  returning  to  Blois,  a  marriage  was 
made  up  between  Robert  and  a  Mdlle. 
Houdin,  daughter  ot  a  watchmaker — 
hence  his  name  of  Iloudin,  which  he  at 
iirst  a.-'suincd  to  distinguish  himself  from 
the  mnny  other  Roberts,  and  which  the 
conncil  of  state  eventually  allowed  him  to 
retain.  The  young  couple  proceeded  to 
Paris,  where  Houdin  intenaed  to  study 
carefully  ere  he  opened  his  own  seances 
of  magic.  At  tliat  period  the  chief  favor- 
ite of  the  Parisian  public  was  Corate,  of 
whom  we  learn  the  following  graceful 
anecdote : 

*'  At  the  end  of  a  seanre  he  gave  at  the  Tune- 
Tie's,  before  Louis  XVII 1.,  Coiuto  asked  his 
mnjesty  to  choose  a  card.  IJy  accident^  or 
otherwise,  the  King  drew  the  king  of  hearts; 
(lurin;;  this  time  a  servant  Imd  placed  onataUe 
a  vase  filled  with  flowers.  Conite  then  took  a 
pistol,  in  which  he  put  the  card  as  a  wad,  and 
Hred  at  tlie  vase.  Immediately  the  bust  of 
Louis  XVIII.  appeared  among  the  flowers.   The 
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King,  not  knowing  what  to  think  of  this  unex- 
pected denouement,  said,  in  a  mocking  voice : 
*  I  fancy,  sir,  your  trick  has  not  ended  as  you 
bade  me  expect.'  *  Pardon  me,  your  majesty,' 
Comte  replied,  assuming  the  manner  of  a  cour- 
tier, *  I  have  quite  kept  my  promise.  I  pledged 
myself  that  the  king  of  hearts  should  appear  in 
that  vase,  and  I  appeal  to  all  Frenchmen  :  does 
not  that  bust  represent  the  king  of  all  hearts  V 
The  King,  moved  bythis  compliment,  congratu- 
lated Comte  on  his  skill.  *  It  would  be  a  pity, 
friend  sorcerer,'  he  said  to  him,  *  to  have  you 
burnt ;  you  have  caused  us  too  much  pleasure 
for  us  to  cause  you  pain.  Live  a  long  time,  for 
yourself  first,  and  then  for  us.'  " 

Another  talent  Comte  possessed  to  an 
eminent  degree  was  that  of  ventriioquisra, 
which,  however,   led  him  at  times  into 
scrapes.     Thus  at  Friburg,  in  Switzerland, 
the  peasants  were  about  to  throw  him 
into  a  lime-kiln  for  a  sorcerer,  had  not  he 
saved  himself  by  causing  a  terrible  voice 
to  issue  from  the  kiln.     Another  useful 
acquaintance  Iloudin  formed  about  this 
time  was  that  of  Jules  de  Kovere,  the 
first  physician  who  employed  the  designa- 
tion of  prestidigitateur,  which  is  now  so 
common.     Afler  several   years  spent  at 
watchmaking,  and  preparing  his  conjuring 
j^paratus,  Houdin  turned  his  attention  to 
automata,    which    formed     part    of  Jiis 
original   scheme.     Of  course   he  applied 
himself  to  books  to  learn  whut  had  been 
already   done ;   and,   although  he  found 
many  fables,  he  pinned  his  faith  on  Vau- 
causou,    whose   celebrated    duck,    which 
performed  all  the  functions  of  digestion, 
quite  staggered  him.     Curiously  enough 
this  duck  came  into  his  hands  for  repair 
in  1844,  and  he  found  out  it  was  a  nice 
canard,  as  far  as  the  real  digestion  was 
concerned.     He  discovered,  in  fact,  that 
Vaucanson  was  as  clever  a  deceiver  as 
himself.     Those  who  would  like  to  know 
the  trick  must  turn  to  the  book  itself,  for 
we  have  to  find  room  for  the  real  story  of 
the  automaton  chess-player,  who  puzzled 
our  fathers  so  wondrously.     Let  us  con- 
dense twenty  pages  into  one. 

In  1776  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Russia,  under  an  officer  of  the  name  of 
Worousky,  who  had  both  legs  shot  off  in 
the  final  engagement.  A  Dr.  Osloff  took 
compassion  on  him  and  gave  him  shelter, 
and  during  his  confinement  to  his  room 
played  chess  with  him,  until  Worousky 
became  a  suberb  player.  At  this  time 
Eempelen,  a  Viennese  mechanician,  paid 
the  good  Doctor  a  visit,  and  they  consulted 
how  to  get  the  rebel  chief  out  of  the 


country,  as  his  presence  was  dangerous  to  ' 
himself  and  his  saviour.     The  idea  of  the 
chess-player  struck    Kempelen,    and    in 
three    months    the    figure    was    ready. 
Needless  to  say  that  Worousky  was  the 
player,  and   his  small  size  and  want  of 
legs  materially  aided  the  deceit.     The  ex- 
periment was  first  tried  on  the  Doctor, 
who  at  length  began  to  smell  a  rat,  for 
the   figure   always  moved   with   its  lell 
hand,  just  as  AVorousky  did.     However, 
the  trick  was  so  cleverly  managed  that, 
feeling  sure  of  not  being  detected,  Kem- 
pelen had  a  large  chest  made  to  hold  the 
figure  and  the  ciipple.     At  Toula  they 
made  their  first  public  trial,  and  so  great 
was  the  success,  that  the  Empress  Cath- 
erine ordered  the  figure  to  St.  Peters- 
burg.   Kempelen  was  liorribly  frightened, 
but  Worousky  delighted  in  defeating  a 
lady  who  had  set   a  paltry  sum  on  his 
head.     The  big  chest  was  carried  into  the 
imperial  library,  and  the  figure  put  up. 
The   Empress  began   playing,  but   soon 
found  she  had  met  her  match.     In  conse- 
quence, she  deigned  to  make  a  false  move ; 
the  Turk  restored  the  piece  to  the  old 
square :  the  empress  repeated  the  fraud, 
when  the  automaton  violently  swept  all 
the  pieces  off  the  board.     Cathenne  chose 
to   regard   this  as  a   concession   to   her 
superior  play,  but  insisted  that  Kempelen 
should  leave  the  figure  in  the  library  all 
night.     Perhaps  some  feminine  curiosity 
instigated  her ;  if  so,  she  was  disappoint- 
ed, for  Kempelen  took  care  to  remove  the 
chest,   and   in   it,  of  coursQ,  Worousky. 
Foiled  in  her  efforts  to  buy  the  automa- 
ton, the  Empress  allowed  Kempelen  to 
j  depart.     Soon  after,  the  Turk  was  shown 
in  London,  but  it   is  probable  that  Wo- 
rousky letl  the  figure  prior  to  its  going  to 
America,   for    there    it    was   repeatedly 
beaten.     These  most  curious  details  Hou- 
din has  direct  from  a  M.  Hessler,  nephew 
of  Dr.  Osloft: 

Houdin  now  turned  his  attention  to  the 
construction  of  a  writing  and  drawing 
automaton,  for  all  his  hopes  of  building 
a  theater  for  himself  had  been  dispelled 
by  the  bankruptcy  of  his  father-in  law. 
About  this  time,  too,  he  invented  that 
curious  crystal  clock  which  astonished  us 
some  twenty  years  back,  consisting,  as  it 
did,  of  a  plain  piece  of  glass  with  the 
hands  on  it,  but  no  visible  works.  Eight- 
een months'  incessant  labor  were  devoted 
to  the  construction  of  the  writing  automa- 
ton>  and  this  was  followed  by  a  curioni 
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nightingale,  which  sang  exactly  true  to 
nature.  The  latter  compelled  the  artist 
to  spend  many  watchful  nights  in  the 
wood  of  Romainville,  until  he  had  caught 
the  exact  notes  of  the  real  bird.  He  was, 
however,  well  repaid  for  his  trouble  by 
receivuig  7000  fr.  for  his  two  automata, 
and  in  the  mean  while  his  business  had 
prospered.  Comfort  once  more  smiled 
on  the  ruined  family.  Still  it  says  much 
for  the  energy  of  RobortHoudin  that  he 
should  voluntarily  exile  himself  for  eiijht- 
©cn  months  from  his  home,  and  live  in  a 
garret  on  haricot  beans,  in  order  that  he 
might  work  undisturbed. 

At  this  period  the  celebrated  Philippe 
made  his  dObut  in  Paris.  He  was  the 
first  to  light  all  the  caudles  by  the  explo- 
sion of  a  pistol,  a  trick  which  always 
takes,  although  lioudin  confesses  a  fright- 
ful risk  of  failure  is  continually  run.  From 
a  Chinese  he  had  learned,  too,  the  two 
tricks  of  the  basin  fish  and  the  rings, 
which  were  quite  novel  at  that  day.  The 
success  of  Philippe  enkindled  in  Houdin 
the  desire  to  commence  his  seances,  but 
Ills  wife  died  at  the  time.  For  two  years 
he  struggled  on,  but  found  himself  so 
plundered  that  he  was  obliged  to  marry 
ac^a'm  for  the  sake  <^f  his  three  young 
children.  In  1814,  his  automata  were 
displaved  at  the  exhibition,  and  the  Kinix 
took  a  lively  interest  in  them.  Then  he 
inquired  how  many  inhabitants  Paris  con- 
tained ;  the  automaton  wrote  distinctly 
998,964.  The  King  remarked,  with  a 
smile,  that  the  new  census,  just  on  the 
point  of  com|)letio!i,  would  alter  these 
figures.  Then  the  King  wrote  three  lines 
of  poetry,  which  the  automaton  capped 
correctly  with  the  fourth  rhyme.  Tlien 
it  beijraii  drawint^  for  the  Comto  de  Paris 
a  regal  crown,  but  in  the  midst  of  the 
operation  the  i)encil  broke.  "  No  matter," 
siiid  the  King ;  "  as  you  can  draw,  my 
bov,  vou  can  finish  this  yourself."  A 
Iwoman  augur  would  have  derived  an 
omen  from  this  simple  incident. 

All  this  while  Houdin  was  looking  about 
for  a  suitable  room  to  convert  into  a 
theater,  and  at  length  found  what  he 
wanted  in  the  Palais  lloval.  After  con- 
siderable  difticulties  with  the  police,  he 
was  enabled  to  open  on  the  third  of  July, 
1845  :  but  he  was  so  dissatisfied  with  the 
result  tliat  he  detenniiied  on  giving  up  all 
idea  of  making  a  fortune  that  way.  For- 
tunately  for  him,  a  good-natured  friend 
ooiucided  in  his  views,  which  so  stung  him 


that  he  decided  on  reopening  the  room. 
After  a  certain  interval  the  press  began  to 
take  notice  of  him ;  people  became  cnrioos, 
and  his  success  was  established.  Before 
long  he  had  invented  that  marveloos 
system  of  second  sight,  in  which  he  was 
so  ably  assisted  by  his  son,  and  whichf 
though  entirely  mechanical,  demanded  an 
immense  amount  of  practice  before  it 
could  be  publicly  shown.  Here  is  a  curi- 
ous instance  of  the  necessity  of  presence 
of  mind.  The  scene  took  place  at  the 
Vaudeville,  where  Houdin  gave  a  seance 
after  his  own  room  was  shut  for  the  night : 

*^  A  spectator,  who  had  come  with  the  express 
purpose  of  embarrassing  my  son,  suddenly  said 
to  me :  *  As  your  son,  sir,  is  a  diviner,  he  can 
certainly  guess  the  number  of  my  seat.'  The 
spectator  thought  he  would  force  mo  to  confess 
our  inability,  for  he  covered  the  Dumber  from 
sight,  and  the  other  seats  were  all  full.  But  I 
was  on  my  guard  against  every  surprise;  my 
answer  was  ready.  Still  I  pretended  to  draw 
back,  in  order  to  make  my  adversary's  defeat 
more  striking.  After  some  sparring,  I  consent^ 
cd  to  make  the  trial,  the  puhlic  taking  great  in- 
terest in  the  debate,  and  patiently  awaiting  the 
issue.  *Fimile,'  1  said  to  my  son,  *  prove  to 
this  gentleman  that  nothing  can  escape  your 
second-sight*  *  It  is  number  sixty-nine,*  the 
child  replied,  without  hesitation.  Shouts  of  ap- 
plause rang  from  every  corner  of  the  theater,  in 
which  my  adversary  readily  joined,  for,  while 
avowing  his  defeat,  he  exclaimed :  '  It  is  aston- 
ishing !  magnificent !'  Now  how  had  I  managed 
to  discover  the  number  ?  It  was  very  simple.  I 
knew  that  in  all  theaters  where  the  seats  are  di- 
vided down  the  center  by  a  passage,  the  uneven 
numbers  are  on  the  right,  the  even  on  the  left 
As  at  the  Vaudeville  each  row  was  composed  of 
ten  seats,  I  had  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
finding  out  the  number  of  my  opponent*8  seat'* 

Of  the  few  revelations  given  us  by  M. 
Houdin  as  to  the  working  of  this  second- 
sight,  we  learn  that  ho  managed  to  open 
purses,  books,  etc.,  without  being  noticed. 
One  glance  was  always  sufficient  for  bi.^ 
practiced  eye.  If  a  parcel  were  given  him 
tied  up,  his  long  fingernail  dug  a  rent  in 
the  ])ai)er,  which  allowed  him  to  see  the 
j  contents,  while  his  old  watch-making  skill 
I  allowed  him  to  open  a  watch  with  one 
hand,  undetected.  But,  indubitably,  the 
greatest  advantage  Houdin  possessed  was 
in  the  extraordinaiy  memory  of  his  son, 
which  had  been  developed  to  the  utmost 
extent.  The  way  in  which  this  was  done 
was  as  follows :  father  and  son  walked 
rapidly  past  a -shop- window,  noticing  as 
many  objects  as  they  could;  then  each 
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wrote  down  the  result^  and  went  back  to 
verify  it.  Houdin  himself  never  got  be- 
yond thirty  articles,  but  his  son  could 
reach  upwards  of  forty.  By  this  power 
of  retention  the  lad  frequently  performed 
some  marvelous  tricks  in  private  houses, 
giving,  for  instance,  the  names  of  the 
books  on  a  shelf  which  he  was  supposed 
never  to  have  seen,  but  on  which  he  had 
cast  a  hurried  glance  in  passing.  It  is  really 
too  bad  to  find  that  we  are  deceived  by 
such  simple  contrivances. 

After  a  summer  trip  to  Brussels,  in 
which  Houdin  found  himself  awfully  let 
in,  the  theater  in  the  Palais  Royal  was 
reopened  with  fresh  tricks.  So  great  was 
the  reputation  the  magician  attained,  that 
he  was  commanded  to  St.  Cloud,  where 
the  royal  family  did  their  utmost  to  baffle 
him.  One  of  the  tricks  was  very  clever  : 
Houdin  borrowed  several  handkerchiefs 
of  the  party,  made  them  up  in  a  packet, 
and  asked  the  King  to  select  a  spot  from 
three  he  designated,  where  he  would  like 
to  have  them  found.  The  first  was  "  under 
the  candlesticks'' — that  was  too  easy ;  the 
second  "  in  the  dome  of  the  Invalides" — 
that  was  too  far ;  hence  only  remained 
third,  "  the  chest  of  the  orange-tree  at 
the  right  end  of  the  avenue."  The  King 
ordered  a  guard  round  the  tree  at  once 
to  prevent  any  fraud  :  Houdin  placed  the 
parcel  under  a  glass  shade,  and  bade  it  go 
to  the  place  ordered  by  the  King.  Then, 
raising  the  glass,  the  parcel  had  disap- 
peared, and  a  white  turtle  dove  had  taken 
Its  place.  A  gardener  was  then  ordered 
to  open  the  last  orange-box  on  the  right- 
band  side,  and  found  in  it  a  rusty  iron 
coffer.  This  was  handed  the  Kin?,  the 
key  being  taken  from  the  dove's  neck,  and 
he  found  in  it  a  piece  of  parchment,  6n 
which  he  read  as  follows  : 

"  This  sixth  day  of  June,  1786. 
**  This  iron  box  containing  six  hankerchiefs, 
was  placed  amidst  the  roots  of  an  orange- tree  by 
me,  Balsamo  Comte  de  Cagliostro,  to  aid  in  the 
accomplishment  of  an  act  of  magic  which  will 
be  performed  on  this  same  day  sixty  years 
hence,  before  Louis  Philippe  d^Orleans  and  his 
family." 

To  this  deed  was  appended  the  seal 
of  Cagliostro,  a  mold  of  which  Houdin 
bad  got  from  Torrini,  who  had  been  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  arch-impostor.  Un- 
der the  parchment  was  a  parcel,  which, 
on  being  opened,  was  found  to  contain  the 
banakerchie&. 


Spurred  on  by  this  defeat,  the  royal 
family  were  more  than  ever  determined 
to  foil  the  experiment  of  second-sight. 
Among  other  difficult  objects,  was  a  Chi- 
nese coin  with  a  round  hole  in  it. .  At 
length  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  went  into 
an  adjoining  room,  whence  she  returned 
with  a  case.  Handing  it  to  Houdin,  she 
asked  him  if  his  son  could  reveal  the  con- 
tents without  its  being  opened  ?  Houdin, 
of  course,  soon  found  out  the  contents ; 
then,  returning  the  case  to  the  Duchess, 
said  that  his  son  could  tell  what  it  con- 
tained. He  stated  that  it  was  a  diamond 
pin,  set  in  light  blue  enamel.  This  was 
perfectly  correct,  and  the  Duchess  most 
kindly  begged  Houdin  to  keep  it  in  re- 
membrance of  the  stance.  In  short,  every 
body  was  charmed. 

In  1848,  M.  Houdin  was  forced  to  close 
his  room  owing  to  the  revolution,  when 
suddenly  he  was  released  from  his  unwill- 
ing idleness  by  a  visit  from  Mr.  Mitchell, 
of  St.  James's  Theater,  who  offered  him 
an  engagement.  All  who  are  acquainted 
with  that  gentleman  will  readily  indorse 
the  character  Houdin  gives  of  him,  as  a 
man  of  honor  and  thorough  business 
habits : 

"  The  conditions  appearing  to  me  highly 
favorable,  I  willingly  accepted.  Mitchell  then 
offered  me  his  hand :  I  gave  him  mine,  and  this 
amicable  process  was  the  only  agreement  we 
made  about  this  important  affair.  There  were 
no  conditions,  no  signatures,  and  yet  never  was 
a  bargain  better  cemented.  From  that  moment, 
during  my  long,  lasting  relations  with  Mitchell, 
I  had  many  opportunities  to  appreciate  all  the 
value  of  his  word.  I  may  say  openly  that  he 
is  the  most  conscientious  director  I  ever  met. 
To  a  rclfgious  observance  of  his  plighted  word 
Mitchell  adds  an  extreme  affability,  a  generosity 
and  disinterestedness  that  will  stand  any  trial. 
In  all  circumstances  he  will  be  found  to  act 
*  quite  a  gentleman,^  as  they  say  in  England. 
One  of  his  most  brilliant  qualities,  as  a  director, 
is  the  delicacy  of  his  behavior  towards  his 
artistes." 

Mr.  Mitchell  conducted  Houdin  into 
comfortable  lodgings,  giving  him  the  cele- 
brated bed  on  which  Rachel,  Dejazet,  and 
several  others  had  rested  from  the  emo- 
tions of  their  successes.  Still  the  magi- 
cian had  a  very  hard  task :  performing 
three  alternate  nights  with  the  Opera 
Comique,  he  was  always  hurried  in  mak- 
ing his  preparations,  for  he  could  not  keep 
the  stage  when  wanted  for  their  rehearsals, 
and,  of  course,  could  not  ask  the  aid  of 
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Btrangcrs  for  fear  of  his  secrets  being  be- 
trayed. Still  he  was  so  satisfied  with  his 
reception,  that  he  endured  the  fatigue 
gladly.  He  allows  that  the  audiences 
at  the  St.  James's  were  the  most  brilliant 
he  had  seen  at  any  theater ;  all  the  fash- 
ion of  London  flocked  in,  and  the  only 
thing  wanted  for  perfect  success  was  the 
presence  of  the  Queen.  But  here  there 
was  a  difficulty :  the  managers  of  the 
London  theaters  had  been  making  a  great 
disturbance  about  the  presence  of  so  many 
foreign  artistes  in  London,  which  ended, 
as  our  readers  may  remember,  in  a  violent 
demonstration  against  the  troupe  of  the 
The&ter  Ilistorique.  Hence  there  was 
some  delicacy  felt  about  the  Queen's  visit 
to  any  foreign  performance ;  but  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  not  the  man  to  own  himself 
defeated.  An  occasion  soon  presented 
itself,  and  the  talented  impresario  did  not 
neglect  it.  A  fancy  fair  was  to  be  held 
in  the  grounds  of  Sir  Arthur  Webster,  at 
Fulham,  at  which  the  Queen  would  be 
present,  and  Houdin's  services  were  offer- 
ed in  the  cause  of  charity.  They  were 
accepted :  the  magician  performed,  and 
the  next  day  the  bills  came  out  with  the 
heading,  "  Robert  Houdin,  who  has  had 
the  honor  to  perform  before  her  most 
gracious  Majesty  the  Queen,"  etc.  At 
this  fSte  Houdin  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  Baron  Brunow,  the  Russian  Ambassa- 
dor, who  tried  very  hard  to  penetrate  the 
magic  circle,  and  learn  how  to  perform 
the  tricks,  but  Houdin  stood  firm. 

From  London,  Houdin  proceeded  to 
Manchester,  where  he  was  heartily  wel- 
comed by  the  factory  hands.  During  the 
performance  of  "  the  inexhaustible  bot- 
tle," an  extraordinary  scene  took  place : 
the  whole  pit  rose  at  the  liquor,  the  glasses 
were  all  broken,  while  the  audience  held 
up,  some  their  hollowed  hands,  some  their 
open  mouths,  to  receive  the  benign 
draught.  At  first  he  had  a  difficulty  in 
not  being  able  to  talk  English,  but  he  got 
along  by  asking  continually  :  "  How  you 
call  this  ?"  to  which  hundreds  of  voices 
would  eagerly  give  the  answer.  It  cer- 
tainly formed  a  strange  contrast  to  the 
refined  audience  of  St.  James's,  and  yet 
Houdin  appreciated  his  reception. 

On  returning  to  London  Houdin  was 
commanded  to  the  palace,  and  he  gives  a 
comical  account  of  bis  misadventures. 
The  seance  was  ordered  for  three,  and  it 
was  two  ero  he  was  ready.  While  rush- 
ing off  to  his  dinner,  which  bo  sadly 


wanted,  an  officer  announced  that  the 
Queen  had  altered  the  hour  to  two.  There 
was  no  help :  Houdin  performed,  and  was 
then  reveling  in  the  thoughts  of  food, 
when  an  army  of  workmen  invaded  the 
gallery.  There  was  a  ball  that  night, 
and  all  must  be  cleared  at  onco :  so  the 
poor  magician  had  to  set  to  work  stowing 
away  his  traps  instead  of  his  dinner.  So 
soon  as  this  operation  was  over,  the  pnrty 
started  off  to  the  dining-room,  bat,  as  no 
sei*vants  were  in  attendance,  he  rang  for 
candles.  They  sat  down  to  dinner  in  the 
dark,  but  when  in  full  swing,  in  came  two 
sen^ants  with  candles,  who  were  so  fright- 
ened at  seeing  the  magician  dining  in  the 
dark,  that  they  could  hardly  be  prevailed 
to  wait  upon  him. 

Things  being  still  very  queer  in  France, 
Houdin  determined  on  taking  a  tear 
through  the  English  provinces.  At  Hert- 
ford, he  acted  the  third  night  to  an  aa- 
dience  of  three,  and  when  all  was  over,  he 
called  them  on  to  the  stage,  and  inviting 
the  musicians  to  join,  they  were  present- 
ed  with  an  inexhaustible  bowl  of  punch* 
At  Cambridge  he  was  astounded  dt  the 
noisy  welcome  of  the  students ;  while,  at 
Colchester,  his  nerves  were  set  on  edge 
by  the  audience  cracking  nuts  during  tne 
whole  performance.  Nothing  would  in- 
duce him  to  stay  another  night,  although 
the  manager  told  him  that  he  would  soon 
grow  used  to  it,  and  that  his  actors  often 
cracked  nuts  on  the  stase.  We  throw 
out  this  hint  for  the  beneht  of  Notes  (md 
Queries :  ANTiy  do  the  good  folks  of  Col- 
chester crack  nuts?  We  always  suppos- 
ed their  foible  was  oysters. 

After  a  lengthened  tour  through  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  Houdin  returned  to  Paris, 
biit  finding  that  his  strength  was  failing 
him,  he  looked  out  for  a  successor.  Him 
he  foimd  in  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  eventual- 
ly became  his  brother-in-law,  and,  in  1852, 
formally  took  possession  of  the  Salle  in 
Palais  Royal.  Houdin  then  retired  to  the 
environs  of  Blois,  where  he  employed  him- 
self ill  studying  the  application  of  elec- 
tricity to  mechanics,  wtien  a  most  honor- 
able mission  was  offered  him.  He  was 
requested  by  government  to  proceed  to 
Algiers  and  give  representations  before 
the  chiefs.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  destroy  the  prestige 
of  the  marabouts,  who  were  continually 
exciting  insurrections  by  their  miracles; 
and,  secondly,  Houdin  could  keep  the 
minds  of  the  Arabs  quiet  during  a  fanj 
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about  to  be  made  by  the  French  troops 
in  Kabylia.  On  the  night  of  the  first  per- 
formance, the  balcon  presented  a  magni- 
ficent appearance ;  some  sixty  chieftains, 
in  their  red  mantles,  were  assembled,  and 
gazed  with  stolid  amazement  on  the  kafir 
who  was  about  to  defeat  their  prophets. 
Their  attention  was  not  aroused  until 
Houdin  began  producing  cannon  -  balls 
from  a  hat.  Then  came  the  horn  of 
abandance,  which  gave  an  opportunity  of 
presenting  small  gifts  to  the  chiefs,  which 
they  accepted  very  suspiciously ;  but  when 
"  the  inexhaustible  bowl "  produced  frag- 
rant mocha,  they  could  not  resist  the 
temptation.  The  next  striking  experiment 
was  that  of  the  box  that  becomes  light 
or  heavy  at  the  will  of  the  operator :  a 
muscular  Arab  came  forward  to  lift  it ;  he 
did  so  with  disdainful  ease,  but  when  re- 
quested to  try  again,  he  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  move  it.  Again  and  again  he 
essayed,  when  suddenly  he  uttered  a  yell, 
and  fell  on  his  knees  :  a  tremendous  shock 
of  electricity  had  been  passed  through  the 
box,  and  he  was  rendered  helpless  as  a 
child.  This  experiment  produced  various 
shouts  of  "Shaitan!"  "Djenoum!"  and 
the  chiefs  began  to  grow  uncomfortable. 
One  of  the  methods  employed  by  the 
marabouts  to  increase  their  importance 
was  to  induce  a  belief  in  their  invulnera- 
bility. One  of  them,  for  instance,  would 
load  a  gun  and  order  a  spectator  to  fire 
at  him ;  the  sparks  might  fiy  from  the  flint, 
but  the  charge  did  not  explode  —  of 
course,  the  touch-hole  had  been  stopped. 
To  destroy  the  effect  of  this,  Houdin  de- 
clared he  possessed  a  talisman  rendering 
him  invulnerable,  and  defied  the  first 
marksman  in  Algeria  to  hit  him.  In  a 
Becond  a  Arab  leaped  on  the  stage,  and 
expressed  his  desire  to  kill  the  magician. 
He  had  no  compunction,  so  Houdin  hand- 
ed him  a  pistol,  bidding  him  see  that  it 
was  unloaded.     Then  he  was  ordered  to 

Eut  in  a  double  charge  of  powder,  and  a 
all  he  had  previously  marked.  He  fired, 
and  Houdin  produced  the  bullet  in  the 
center  of  an  apple  he  held  on  the  point 
of  a  knife.  A  general  stupefaction  was 
visible  on  the  faces  of  the  audience  ;  but 
the  marabout  suddenly  caught  up  the 
apple  and  rushed  away  with  it,  feeling 
convinced  that  he  had  obtained  a  magni- 
ficent talisman. 

The  last  trick  was  performed  on  a  Moor 
of  some  twenty  years  of  age.  He  was 
led  to  a  table  in  the  center  of  the  stage, 


after  mounting  which  an  extinguisher  was 
placed  over  him.  Houdin  and  his  servant 
then  lifted  up  the  table  bodily,  carried  it  to 
the  footlights  and  turned  it  over :  the 
Moor  had  disappeared !  The  terror  of  the 
Arabs  had  reached  its  climax,  and  they 
rushed  frantically  from  the  theater.  The 
first  object  they  saw  on  reaching  the  street 
was  the  young  Moor. 

Such  an  efi\;ct  having  been  produced, 
the  interpreters  were  set  to  worK  explain- 
ing to  the  chieftains  that  all  these  tncks 
were  performed  by  human  means,  and 
they  were  soon  so  convinced  of  it,  that 
they  treat  Houdin  most  kindly.  They 
presented  him  with  an  address,  testifying 
to  their  admiration  of  him,  and  Houdin 
was  much  pleased  with  the  eflfect  he  had 
produced.  He  then  proceeded  on  a  tour 
through  Algeria,  being  always  welcomed 
with  great  kindness  by  his  Arab  hosts, 
and  repaying  their  hospitality  by  exhibit- 
ing some  tricks ;  but  on  one  occasion, 
he  could  only  save  himself  from  a  most 
serious  dilemma  by  his  presence  of  mind. 

While  M.  and  Mme.  Houdin  were  stay- 
ing with  the  chieftain  Bou-Allem,  a  mara- 
bout looked  with  supreme  disgust  on  his 
tricks.  When  the  seance  was  over,  the 
marabout  said :  "  I  now  believe  in  your 
supernatural  power :  you  are  a  real  sor- 
cerer, so  I  hope  you  will  not  fear  to  re- 
peat a  trick  you  performed  at  your  thea- 
ter." Then,  producing  a  pair  of  pistols 
from  under  bis  burnous,  he  said  :  "  Come, 
choose  one  qf  these  pistols ;  we  will  load 
it,  and  I  will  fire  at  you.  You  have  no- 
thing to  kaXj  as  you  are  invulnerable." 
This  was  certainly  a  staggerer,  and  Hou- 
din hardly  knew  how  to  escape  ;  and  the 
marabout  ^miled  malignantly  at  his 
triumph.  Bou-Allem,  who  knew  that 
Houdin's  tricks  were  the  result  of  address, 
was  very  angry,  but  Houdin  would  not 
be  beaten.  Turning  to  the  marabout,  he 
said  that  he  had  left  liis  talisman  at 
Algiers,  but  that  he  would,  for  all  that, 
allow  him  to  fire  at  him  the  next  morning. 
During  the  night  he  made  his  preparations, 
and  the  next  morning  the  pistols  were 
loaded  with  all  due  solemnity,  the  mara- 
bout putting  in  the  powder,  Houdin  the 
balls.  The  marabout  fired,  and  the  ball 
appeared  between  the  wizard's  teeth. 
Then,  taking  up  the  other  pistol,  Houdin 
fired  at  a  newly  white-washed  wall :  im- 
mediately a  large  stain  of  blood  appeared 
on  it.  The  marabout  was  overwhelmed  : 
at  that  moment  he  doubted  every  thing. 
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eren  the  Prophet.  Sach  experiments, 
however,  mast  be  very  dangerous,  for  if 
the  maraboat  had  been  any  thing  of  a 
conjuror  himself  ho  might  have  slipped 
in  a  bullet  unawares,  which  would  have 
been  attended  with  &tal  consequences. 
The  balls,  in  this  case,  were  made  of  wax, 
blackened  with  soot,  and  cast  in  a  bullet- 
mold. 

Having  so  successfully  accomplished  his 
mission,  M.  Houdin  returned  to  Blois, 
where  he  is  still  engaged  in  making  ex- 
periments which  he  hopes  will  yet  attain 
some  useful  end.  At  present  he  is  trying 
to  make  electric  clocks  as  simple  and 
cheap  as  possible,  so  that  they  may  be 
employed  in  every  house.  He  is  also 
engaged  with  another  book  on  prestidigi- 


tation, in  which  he  promises  to  reveal  all 
the  mysteries  of  the  art.  We  can  not  say 
that  he  has  given  us  much  information  as 
to  his  secrets  in  the  present  volumes  ;  We 
therefore  look  with  impatience  for  the 
publication  of  the  supplementary  work, 
which  we  trust  will  enable  us  to  set  up  as 
conjurers  in  the  domestic  circle. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  observe  that 
several  of  Houdin's  most  remarkable  ex- 
periments have  been  performed  by  other 
practicers  of  white  magic.  A  servant 
who  had  been  in  his  employment  for 
seven  years  betrayed  his  secrets  in  1 850 
to  an  amateur.  Although  the  former  was 
punished  by  two  years*  imprisonment,  the 
secrets  oozed  out,  and  thus  speedily  be- 
came the  property  of  Houdin's  rivals. 
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It  was  long  believed  that  electricity 
performed  an  important  function  in  the 
phenomena  of  vegetation,  and  many  ela- 
borate but  hitherto  fruitless  experiments 
have  been  made  on  the  subject.  M. 
Donn6  first  pointed  out  t|ie  opposite 
electric  state  of  different  parts  of  plants. 
He  found  vitreous  electricity  in  one 
extremity  of  certain  fruits,  and  in  the 
juices  taken  from  that  part,  while  resinous 
electricity  existed  on  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity, and  in  the  juices  which  it  yielded. 
In  the  apple  and  the  pear  a  current 
appeared  to  pass  from  the  stalk  to  the  eye 
opposite  to  it,  while  in  the  peach  and 
the  apricot  it  passed  in  the  opposite 
direction ;  the  electricitv  being  positive 
at  the  stalk  in  the  first  of  these  fruits,  and 
positive  in  the  second.  All  the  observa- 
tions of  Donne,  as  well  as  those  made 
subsequently  by  Becquerel  and  Wartraann, 
place  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  currents, 
primary  or  derived,  exist,  longitudinally 


and  transversely,  in  roots,  tubers,  stems, 
leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits.  M.  Buff  has 
more  recently  found  that  electrical  cur- 
rents are  constantly  directed  from  the 
roots  towards  the  leaves  through  the 
plant,  the  intensity  of  it  varying  in  dif- 
ferent plants.  After  a  careful  discussion 
of  all  the  observations  hitherto  made,  M. 
de  La  Rive  considers  it  as  "  demonstrated 
that  there  is  no  proof  of  the  existence  in 
living  vegetables  of  an  electric  state 
analogous  to  that  which  exists  in  the 
muscles  and  nerves  of  animals ;  and  that 
all  the  traces  of  electricity  that  have  been 
collected,  may  be  attributed  simply  to 
ordinary  chemical  reactions,  and  in  some 
cases  to  atmospherical  electricity."  Our 
eminent  countryman.  Professor  Goodsir, 
had  previously  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion, believing  "that  the  disturbance  of 
electrical  equilibrium  in  the  textures  and 
organs  of  the  plant,  is  due  to  the  chemical 
action  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in 
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the  organic  processes — at  its  surface,  as 
durinc:  transpiration,  respiration  proper, 
and  the  fixation  of  carbon — and  in  its 
interior,  daring  the  reaction  of  its  ascend 
ing  and  descending  sap  with  the  sub- 
Btances  contained  in  the  cells  of  its  various 
structures." 

Among  the  interesting  phenomena  of 
electricity  we  must  rank  those  which  are 
produced  in  certain  minerals  by  heat  and 
by  cleavage,  and  in  other  bodies  by  pres- 
sure and  the  separation  of  parts.  In  the 
mineral  called  tourmaline^  which  crystal- 
lizes in  long  slender  prisms,  Hauy  found 
that  it  became  electrical  by  heating  it 
to  a  temperature  between  99^*  and  212® 
of  Fahrenheit,  having  vitreous  electricity 
at  one  end,  and  resinous  at  the  other. 
When  the  crystal  is  broken  in  its  elec- 
trical state,  he  found  that  each  piece  has 
a  vitreous  and  a  resinous  pole;  the  end 
of  the  fragment  always  exhibiting  the 
game  kind  of  electricity  as  that  of  the 
extremity  or  pole  to  which  it  was  nearest 
in  the  original  crystal.  M.  Becquerel 
discovered  that  when  the  crystals  were 
of  a  certain  length  they  became  electrical 
both  by  heating  and  cooling ;  that  at 
greater  lengths  they  became  electrical 
both  by  heating  and  cooling;  and  that 
when  they  reached  the  length  of  between 
3  and  Z\  inches,  they  ceased  to  give  elec- 
tricity either  by  heating  or  cooling. 

Although  two  good  tourmalines,  when 
ttuck  upon  corks  and  floated  on  water, 
will  approach  and  recede  from  each  other 
when  properly  heated,  yet  they  will  not 
lift  one  another,  or  adhere  to  an  un elec- 
trified body.     In  order  to  increase  their 
electrical  action,  Sir  David  Brewster  cut 
and   polished  thin  slices  out  of  a  large 
crystal,  so  that  their  parallel  faces  were 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  or  length  of  the 
crystal.      One  of  these  faces    possesses 
vitreous,   and  the    other  negative   elec- 
tricity;   so   that    when   the    vitreous  is 
placed  upon  the  resinous  surface  at  the 
proper  temperature,  the  one  will  lift  the 
other.     If  one  of  the  plates,  when  cold, 
is  laid  upon  a  cold  glass  plate,  it  will  slip 
oflT  by  slightly  inclining  it ;    but  if  it  is 
placed  upon  a  heated  plate  of  glass,  it  will 
adhere  to  it.      The  same  author  pounded 
a  portion  of  a  large  opaque  tourmaline  in 
a  steel  mortar  till  it  was  reduced  to  the 
finest  powder.    When  placed  upon  a  plate 
of  glass,  it  slipped  off  like  all  other  hard 
ponders  ;  but  when  the  glass  was  heated 
the  powder  stuck  to  it,  and  when  stirred, 


collected  in  clotted  masses,  adhering  to 
the  substance  which  stirred  it.  Hence  it 
follows  that  each  particle  of  the  crystal 
has  a  vitreous  and  a  resinous  pole. 

The  property  of  becoming  electrical  by 
heat,  c^led pyro-electricitf/,  was  discovered 
by  Hauy  in  topaz,  mesotype,  and  calamine ; 
by  M.  Braard  in  axinite  ;  and  by  Sir  David 
Brewster  in  scolezite,  mesolite,  in  about 
twenty  minerals,  and  in  many  artificial 
crystals.  In  examining  the  powder  of  sco- 
lezite and  mesolite  when  deprived  by  heat 
of  its  water  of  crystallization,  he  found 
that  it  possessed  pyro-electricity  like  the 
powder  of  tourmaline.  "This  fact,"  says 
he,  "  is  a  very  instructive  one,  and  could 
scarcely  have  been  anticipated.  As  seve- 
ral minerals  differ  from  each  other  only 
in  the  quantity  of  their  water  of  crystal- 
lization, the  powder  which  was  thus  pyro- 
electrical  could  not  be  considered  either 
as  scolezite  or  mesolite,  but  as  another 
substance  not  recognized  in  mineralogy. 
The  pyro-electrical  property,  therefore, 
developed  by  the  powder  can  not  be 
regarded  as  a  property  of  the  minerals  of 
which  the  powder  formed  a  part,  but 
merely  as  a  property  of  some  of  their 
ingredients." 

The  production  of  electricity  hy  press^ 
ing  between  the  fingers  merely  the  par- 
allel faces  of  Iceland  spar,  arragonite, 
topaz,  fluorspar,  and  carbonate  of  lead,  all 
of  them  minerals  which  can  be  cleaved 
into  laminae  with  polished  surfaces,  was 
discovered  and  studied  by  Hauy.  He 
found  the  electricity  to  continue  for  eleven 
days  in  Iceland  spar.  Becquerel  found 
that  it  was  proportional  to  the  pressure 
as  long  as  it  was  not  great  enough  to  dis- 
organize the  body.  He  found  also,  that 
when  cork  was  pressed  against  any  of  the 
minerals  above  mentioned,  the  cork  was 
negative  or  resinous,  and  the  mineral 
positive ;  but  when  pressed  against  kya- 
nite,  pit-coal,  amber,  zinc,  silver,  etc.,  the 
cork  was  positive  or  vitreous,  and  the 
bodies  negative. 

The  electrical  phenomena  produced  by 
bursting,  crushing,  and  tearing,  are  very 
remarkable.  Sir  David  Brewster  ob- 
served, that  when  a  large  Prince  Rupert's 
drop  of  flint-glass  was  placed  under  a 
plate  of  glass,  and  burst  by  breaking  its 
tail,  the  whole  of  it  appeared  luminous  at 
the  instant  of  fracture,  the  shape  of  the 
drop  being  distinctly  visible.  The  same 
author  observed  a  bright  electric  light 
when  a  piece  of  water-proof  cloth,  con- 
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Bisting  of  two  pieces  united  by  caoutcliotic, 
was  torn  into  its  two  lamina?.  The  same 
phenomenon  is  seen,  in  the  dark,  in  tear- 
mg  cotton  and  other  fabrics,  and  gray 
paper.  In  the  rapid  separation  of  plates 
of  mica,  and  in  the  fracture  of  barley- 
sugar  and  sugar-candy,  electrical  light  is 
distinctly  produced. 

In  cleaving  topazes  containing  cavities 
with  the  new  fluids.  Sir  David  Brewster 
observed  that  when  the  cleavage  passed 
through  the  cavity  so  as  to  allow  the  con- 
tents of  the  cavitv  to  be  examined,  the 
most  expansible  of  the  two  fluids  flowed 
from  the  cavity,  and  formed  a  transparent 
drop  upon  the  polished  and  electrified 
face  of  cleavage.  It  expanded  and  con- 
tracted itself  alternately  under  the  electric 
influence — now  a  drop,  and  now  a  flat 
disk  of  fluid — till  the  fluid  evaporated.  A 
still  more  extraordinary  and  mexplicable 
effxict  was  produced  while  he  was  exam- 
ining a  number  of  microscopical  crystals  of 
different  forms,  contained  in  a  cavitv  of 
topaz  under  the  influence  of  heat.  None 
of  the  crvstals  melted  with  the  heat 
applied  to  the  topaz,  as  several  of  those 
do  in  other  cavities  of  the  mineral ;  but, 
"  ujyon  the  first  application  of  the  heat, 
two  or  three  of  the  crystals  Uaped  from 
their  places,  and  darted  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  catu'ti/.  In  a  few  seconcfs,  the 
others  quitted  their  places  one  after  an- 
other^ performing  the  most  rapid  and 
extraordinary  rotations ;  one  crystal 
joined  another  ;  and  at  last  four  of  th<!m 
united^  and  ref^olced  with  such  rapidity 
that  their  respective  shapes  were  comiyletely 
effaced!  The  crystals  afterwards  sepa- 
rated on  the  withdrawal  of  the  heat,  and 
took  the  ))osition  which  their  gravity 
assigned  them.  On  anotlier  occasion,  a 
long  flat  prism  performed  the  same  rota 
tion  round  its  middle  point.  This  ex- 
periment was  so  often  repeated,  in  show- 
mg  it  to  different  persons,  that  the  small 
crystals  were  driven  between  the  inclined 
edges  of  the  cavity,  that  they  could  with 
difficulty  be  extricated.  A  fine  octohe- 
dral  crystal,  liowevcr,  truncated  at  its 
edges  and  angles,  was  conducted  into  the 
deepest  ])art  of  the  cavity,  where  it  per- 
formed its  rotations  like  a  wheel  upon  its 
axis.  In  subsequently  applying  a  high 
degree  of  heat  to  the  crystal,  the  cavity 
burst,  and  scattered  its  microscopic  con- 
tents." * 


*  Edin.  Transactions,  1845,  voL  zvL  p.  19. 


Such  Is  a  brief  and  general  account  of 
the  more  popular  phenomena  of  electricity 
which  had  been  studied  previous  to  the 
great  discovery  of  Galvanism,  or  VoUcnc 
Electricity,  as  it  is  more  properly  called. 
In  his  discussion  with  Galvani,  Volta 
maintained  that  the  electricity  developed 
in  the  frog  was  produced  by  the  cod  tact 
of  the  two  metals  which  were  employed 
in  the  experiment.  Sulzer  had  previously 
described  the  remarkable  experiment  of 
placing  a  disk  of  silver  above  the  tongue, 
and  a  disk  of  zinc  below  it,  and  bringing 
them  so  as  to  touch  each  other  at  a  point 
anterior  to  the  tongue — the  tongue  being 
still  in  contact  with  the  two  metals. 
The  moment  the  disks  are  thus  put  in 
contact,  a  sharp  acrid  taste  is  experienced, 
and  if  the  eyes  are  closed,  the  sensation 
of  light  is  produced.  According  to  Volta, 
these  electric  phenomena  are  generated 
by  the  contact  of  the  two  heterogcneoufl 
metals;  the  tongue  in  Sulzer's  experiment, 
and  the  frog  in  Galvani's,  performing  no 
other  part  than  that  of  transmitting  the 
liberated  electricities.  Following  out  this 
idea,  he  thought  of  multiplying  the  effect*^ 
produced  by  a  single  pair  of  metals,  and 
was  led  to  the  construction  of  the  Vol- 
taic Pile,  or  the  Galvanic  battery  as  it 
has  been  called,  by  means  of  which  so 
manv  j^reat  discoveries  have  been  made 
and  so  many  new  arts  invented. 

Having  procured  a  number  of  silver 
coins,  and  disks  of  zinc  of  the  same  size, 
he  arranged  thcni  in  pairs,  and  between 
each  pair  he  placed  a  disk  o^  card  soaked 
in  water ;  thus  forming  a  pile  in  which 
the  lowest  disk  was  one  of  silver,  and  the 
upper  one  of  zinc.  In  place  of  silver, 
copper  was  afterwards  used,  and  instead 
of  pure  water,  s:ilt  water,  or  acidulated 
water,  was  employed.  The  effect  of  this 
pile  was  exactly  what  he  expected.  All 
the  phenomena  produced  by  a  single  pjur 
were  exhibited  more  intensely  in  the  pile ; 
and  when  the  number  'of  pairs  amounted 
to  forty,  a  severe  shock  was  obtained  bv 
touching  the  silver  end  with  one  hand 
and  the  copper  enrl  with  the  other.  Volta 
was  of  opinion  that  his  pile  was  analogous 
in  its  action  to  the  electrical  organ  of  the 
torpedo,  and  almost  all  his  experiments 
with  it  were  made  on  animals.  It  never 
occurred  to  him  to  employ  it  as  an  instru- 
ment of  chemical  analysis ;  and  ho  was 
deprived  of  the  lionor  of  those  great  dis- 
coveries which  were  made  by  succeeding 
philosophers. 
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The  name  of  poles  has  been  given  to 
the  copper  and  zinc  extremities  of  the 
pile ;  the  electricity  of  the  lower  or  cop- 
per disks  being  negative^  and  that  of  the 
other  positive.  It*  we  now  fix  one  wire 
to  the  copper  pole  and  the  other  to  the 
zinc  pole,  the  former  will  receive  the  ne- 
gative electricity  generated  at  the  zinc 
pole,  and  the  other  the  positive  electricity 
there  generated  ;  and,  when  the  free  ends 
of  the  wires  are  brought  near  each  other, 
the  opposite  electricities  will  be  neutral- 
ized, and  a  spark  will  pass  from  the  one 
wire  to  the  other.  When  the  wires  are 
held  in  each  hand,  a  series  of  painful 
shocks  will  be  received  through  the  body 
of  the  operator,  which  are  often  very  dis- 
agreeable, if  not  painful.  If  a  very  fine 
wire  of  platinum,  or  any  other  metal,  an 
inch  or  two  long,  is  made  to  join  the  free 
ends  of  the  wires,  (called  conductors,)  the 
opposite  electricities  will  be  neutraUzed 
through  the  piece  of  wire,  and  it  Avill  be- 
come red  hot  or  incandescent,  and,  as  the 
electricities  are  being  continually  liberated 
at  each  pole,  the  wire  will  contmue  to  be 
incandescent.  When  the  pile  is  more 
powerful,  wires  of  greater  length  and  dia- 
meter may  be  made  incandescent ;  and 
when  the  power  of  the  pile  is  very  great 
compared  with  the  diameter  of  the  wire, 
the  wire  will  be  burned,  or  deflagrated  as 
it  is  called,  being  dispersed  in  a  show^er 
of  luminous  sparks. 

The  voltaic  battery  which  we  have  just 
described,  was  soon  superseded  by  more 
commodious  forms.  The  simplest  of  these 
was  the  invention  of  Mr.  Cruikshanks, 
who  placed  quadrangular  plates  of  zinc 
and  copper  in  a  frame  or  trough,  with 
proper  intervals  or  compartments  for  con- 
taining the  salt  or  the  acidulated  solution, 
the  metallic  plates  being  cemented  in  such 
a  manner  to  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
rectangular  trough  as  to  prevent  the 
fluid  in  one  compartment  from  mixing 
with  that  in  the  other.  This  was  the 
form  of  the  great  battery  presented  by 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  1806,  to  the 
Polytechnic  School  in  Paris.  Various 
other  forms  of  the  instrument  have  been 
invented  by  Berzelius,  Daniell,  Grove, 
Bnnsen,  and  Smee;  but  this  is  not  the 
place  for  giving  any  account  of  their  con- 
struction and  peculiarities. 

In  using  the  voltaic  pile  or  battery,  it 
was  necessary  to  have  the  means  of  mea- 
suring its  intensity.  This  may  be  done 
in  three  ways :  By  the  calorific  or  heat- 


ing power  of  the  current,  or  by  its  chemi- 
cal properties.  M.  De  La  Rive  describes 
a  Volta7neter,  as  it  is  called  by  M.  (t.  De 
La  Rive,  in  which  the  heat  developed  in 
a  platinum  wire  by  a  pile  or  battery  is 
measured  by  the  expansion  or  elongation 
of  the  wire  :  but  this  is  nothing  more  than 
the  old  pyrometer  described  in  our  most 
popular  treatises.*  A  more  delicate 
mode  of  measuring  the  temperature  sug- 
gested by  M.  De  La  Rive,  is  by  the  use 
of  Breguet's  beautiful  metallic  thermo- 
meter, composed  of  three  very  thin  and 
narrow  superimposed  plates  of  platinum, 
gold,  or  silver,  which,  by  their  unequal 
expansion,  twist  and  untwist  in  proportion 
to  the  heat  applied  to  them.  In  a  third 
voltameter,  trie  platinum  wire  gives  out 
its  heat,  expandmg  the  air  in  a  thermo- 
scope,  and  thus  raising  the  colored  fluid 
to  a  hight  proportional  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  wire. 

Voltameters  depending  upon  the  chemi- 
cal action  of  a  battery,  measure  the  inten- 
sity of  the  current  by  the  quantity  of  gas 
liberated  in  a  minute  in  the  decomposition 
of  water,  or  in  the  number  of  minutes  re- 
quired to  liberate  a  given  quantity ;  but 
all  these  voltameters,  useful  as  they  were 
before  the  discovery  of  electro-magnetism, 
have  been  superseded  by  the  Electromag- 
netic Galvanometer  Multipliers  of  Sch  weig- 
ger,  Nobili,  and  M.  Dubois  Remoud, 
which  we  shall  presently  describe. 

There  is  one  form  of  the  pile,  however, 
which  possesses  a  popular  interest,  name- 
ly, what  it  called  the  Dry  Pile  or  the 
Electric  Column^  which  was  first  con- 
structed in  1805  by  Behrens,  who  formed 
a  column  of  eighty  pairs  of  disks  of  zinc, 
copper,  and  gilt  paper.  In  1810,  M.  De 
Luc  brought  it  into  notice  by  constructing 
one  of  six  hundred  groups  of  zinc,  copper, 
and  gilt  paper,  seven  tenths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  disks  of  paper,  called 
Dutch  paper,  are  covered  with  copper  on 
one  side,  and  perform  the  part  of  a  fluid, 
separating  the  groups  of  zinc  and  copper, 
the  copper  being  the  lowest,  and  therefore 
the  negative  end  of  the  column. 

While  De  Luc  was  applyh)g  this  pile  to 
determine  the  conducting  and  insulating 
power  of  bodies,  and  also  as  an  electro- 
scope for  exhibiting  by  the  number  of 
strikings  of  two  balls  the  electrical  changes 
in  the  atmosphere,  our  countryman,  Mr. 


*  See  Ferguson's  Lectures,  Edit.  Edm.  1823,  yoL 
L  pp.  14,  15. 
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R.  M.  Forster,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
constant  electrical  chime,  by  making  the 
electricity  of  a  column  of  fifteen  hundred 


This  instrument  excited  great  interest  in 
Germany,  and  even  in  England  ;  and  at- 
tempts, not  very  successful,  were  made  to 


groups,  seven  tenths  of  an  inch  in  diam- 1  construct  clocks  and  watches  in  which  it 
eter,  set  in  motion  a  brass  ball  suspended  {  was  the  maintaining  power.  M.  Heinrioh 
by  a  silk  thread  between  two  insulated   showed  that  the  velocity  of  the  petidulom 


bells,  each  bell  being  connected  with  one 
of  the  poles  of  the  column.     On  the  tenth 


was  very  variable.     On  the  tentn  of  No- 
vember, 1815,  it  performed  fivejmndred 


of  March,  1810,  Mr.  Forster  connected  his  ,  vibrations  in  4'  32",  or  hearly  two  in 
bells  with  three  columns  placed  at  right '  second  ;  while  on  tlie  third  of  October  of 
angles  to  each  other.  They  immediately  i  the  same  year,  it  required  10'  6"  to  vibrate 
began  to  ring,  and  continued  to  do  so  till ;  the  same  number  of  times,  or  less  than 
the  twenty-fourth  of  March,  when  the  ring- 1  one  vibration  in  a  second, 
ing  ceased  for  about  a  minute.  From  In  the  Zamboni  columns  now  made, 
this  time  till  the  fourth  of  September  the  ■  tinned  paper  is  used  in  place  of  silver 
ringing  never  ceased.  After  a  pause  of!  paper,  and  upon  the  untinned  side  of  the 
ten  minutes  the  ringing  began,  stopping  j  sheet  of  paper  is  spread,  with  a  camel's 
frequently  half  a  second  or  more.  After  ;  hair  pencil,  a  coating  of  the  powder  of 
this  the  ringing  stopped  for  several  days,  j  peroxyd  of  manganese,  dbsolved  in  milk 


In  one  of  De  Luc's  columns  a  pendulum 
vibrated  for  upwards  of  two  years ;  and 
in  an  apparatus  constructed  by  Mr.  Singer, 
the  bells  rang  for  fourteen  months. 


and  formed  into  a  paste,  and  made  to 
stick  to  the  paper  by  a  little  stirch  or 
gelatine.  When  the  coating  is  sufficiently 
dry,  the  sheet  of  paper  is  cut  into  disks 


Mr.  Singer  constructed  an  electric  !  by  a  punch,  and  these  disks  are  placed 
column  of  great  power,  with  twenty  j  above  each  other  so  that  the  tinned  sides 
thousand  groups  of  silver,  zinc,  and  double  ;  may  always  be  in  a  contact  with  the  man* 


disks  of  writing-paper.  With  this  appar- 
atus he  obtained  minute  bright  sparks  be- 
tween the  free  ends  of  wires  connected 
with  each  pole.    He  charged,  in  the  space 


ganese  side.  The  column  thus  made 
terminates  at  both  its  ends  in  an  insulat- 
ed metallic  surface,  the  negative  pole  be- 
ing on  the  ti7i  coating,  and  the  positive 


of  ten  minutes,  a  Leyden  jar  containing  fif- 1  pole  on  the  cositing  of  manganese.  All 
ty  square  inches  of  coated  surface,  which  j  the  dry  piles  which  we  have  mentioned 
gave  a  disagreeable  shock  to  some  individ- '  lose  their  power  in  the  course  of  time ; 
uals  across  the  breast,  and  to  others  in  the  ;  but  M.  De  La  Rive  informs  us  that  those 
elbows  and  shoulders.  With  a  charge  of  j  which  last  longest,  though  they  are  less 
this  jar  he  perforated  thick  drawing-pa- '  poweiful  than  those  of  Zamboni,  are 
per,  and  it  had  just  power  to  fuse  one  i  made  with  disks  of  Dutch  silver  paper  and 
mch  of  platina  wire  the  ^ve  thousandth  ,  Dutch  gold  paper.  The  disks  of  different 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Notwithstanding  '•  kinds  are  stuck  together  by  the  surface 
its  groat  electrical  power,  this  pile  had  ,  where  the  paper  is  bare,  so  that,  when 
none  of  the  chemical  power  of  the  voltaic  !  placed  above  one  another,  we  have  Dutch 
battery.  '  gold  ]>aper,  Dutch  silver  paper,  and  then 

A  new  form  of  the  electric  column  was '  Dutch  gold  paper  again — the  same  order 
given  to  it  in  1812  by  M.  Zamboni,  Pro- ,  being  continued.  The  disks  are  kept  to- 
fessor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Ly-  gether  by  a  very  pure  silk  cord,  impreg- 
ceum  of  Verona.  It  consisted  of  two  j  nated  with  varnish  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
thousand  disks  of  silver  paper  laid  on  each  sulating  them.  The  column  is  then  in- 
other,  the  unsilverod  side  of  the  paper '  closed  in  tubes  of  varnished  glass,  and 
having  upon  it  a  layer  of  the  black  oxyd  supported  between  varnished  rods  of 
of  manganese  and  honey.  These  papers,  •  glass.  The  lowermost  disk  rests  upon  a 
when  formed  into  a  column,  are  covered  ;  metal  plate,  and  the  uppermost  is  pressed 
externally  with  a  coating  of  shell  lac,  and  ;  down  by  a  metallic  screw  terminated  by 
inclosed  in  a  hollow  brass  cylinder.  Two  '  a  ball.  The  piles  are  more  quickly  charg- 
columns  are  placed  four  or  five  inches  '  ed  when  the  disks  are  large,  but  the  ten- 
froni  each  other,  and  between  them  is  sus- .  sion  of  the  electricity  at  the  poles  is  not 
pended  on  a  pivot  a  light  metallic  needle,  increased  by  the  size  of  the  disks.  With 
which  being  attracted  alternately  to  the  '  four  columns  of  this  kind,  each  containing 
one  column  and  the  other,  oscillates  con-  ■  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty 
stantly  between  them  like  a  pendulum.  I  pairs  of  disks  an  inch  in  diameter,  M. 
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Riess  obtained  in  a  minute  ninety-six 
small  sparks  the  fiflieth  of  an  inch  in 
length.  At  the  end  of  four  mouths  they 
gave  only  forty-eight  sparks  in  a  minute. 
With  a  similar  column  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred disks,  M.  Dubois  Remond  caus- 
ed a  magnetized  needle  to  deviate,  and 
produced  contractions  in  a  properly  pre- 
pared frog.  Reiss,  with  an  old  dry  pile 
of  small  size,  decomposed  iodyd  of  potas- 
sium, sulphate  of  soda,  and  nitrate  of 
barytes.  By  employing  two  thousand  pairs, 
each  pair  being  twelve  and  a  half  inches 
long  by  seven  broad,  M.  Delezenne  decom- 
posed water.  The  disks,  or  rather  plates, 
in  this  pile  were  of  paper  tinned  on  one 
side,  and  covered  on  the  other  with  per- 
oxyd  of  manganese  rubbed  in  melted 
gelatine.  Mr.  Watkins  constructed  a  dry 
pile  with  sixty  or  eighty  plates  of  zinc 
alone,  one  side  of  the  plate  being  cleaned 
and  polished,  and  the  other  rough.  The 
plates,  with  their  polished  faces  all  turned 
m  the  Siime  direction,  are  placed  parallel 
to  one  another  in  a  wooden  trough  at  the 
distance  of  one  twentieth  of  an  inch. 
Electricity  is  developed  at  each  pole  in 
such  a  quantity  as  to  prove  that  the  pol- 
ished  face  performs  the  part  of  a  positive 
and  the  rmigh  face  of  a  negative  metal, 
the  air  having  the  same  effect  as  a  moist 
conductor.* 

It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  nature 
of  this  article  to  give  any  account  of  the 
great  chemical  discoveries  made  with  the 
voltaic  battery  by  Nicholson,  Carlisle, 
Cruikshanks,  Davy,  Gay  Lussac,  Thenard, 
Faraday,  Matteucci,  Becquerel,  and 
others.  In  treating  of  the  application  of 
electricity  to  the  arts,  we  shall  notice 
those  of  a  popular  nature,  in  so  far  as 
these  are  connected  with  the  new  arts  in 
which  voltaic  electricity  is  employed.  In 
the  mean  time,  we  hasten  to  describe  a 
new  property  of  electricity  which  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  a  new  and  most 
important  branch  of  science,  to  which 
the  name  of  JElectro- Magnetism  has  been 
given. 

If,  in  using  the  voltaic  battery,  we  em- 
ploy one  wire  in  place  of  two,  one  end  of 
it  communicating  with  the  positive^  and 
the  other  end  with  the  negative  pole,  a 
continuous  electric  current  will  pass  along 
this  wire,  to  which  the  name  of  the  con- 
junctive wire  has  been  given.  If  we  sus- 
pend a  magnetized  needle  above  or  below 

*  De  La  Rive's  Treatise^  vol.  ill  p.  852. 


this  wire,  it  will  deviate  from  the  position 
which  it  would  take  under  the  influence 
of  the  eaith's  magnetism,  or  as  a  compass 
needle ;  and  when  the  electricity  is  power- 
ful, the  needle  will  take  a  position  per- 
pendicular to  the  conjunctive  wire.  This 
curious  and  unexpected  discovery  was 
made  in  1820,  by  Hans  Christian  Oersted, 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Copenha- 
gen. In  a  course  of  lectures,  which  he 
delivered  in  the  winter  of  1819-20,  on 
electricity,  galvanism,  and  magnetism, 
he  had  occasion  to  treat  of  the  analogy 
between  electricity  and  magnetism.  As 
the  luminous  and  heating  ])roperties  of 
the  electric  current  issued  in  all  direc- 
tions from  a  conductor  which  transmits 
a  great  quantity  of  electricity,  he  thought 
it  possible  that  the  magnetical  eflect,  if 
powerful  enough,  might  likewise  eradiate^ 
to  use  his  own  term.  He  therefore  pre- 
pared an  experiment,  in  which  the  cur- 
rent of  a  small  voltaic  trough  should  pass 
through  through  a  thin  platina  wire 
placed  over  a  compass  covered  with 
glass ;  but  having  been  prevented  from 
trying  the  experiment  before  the  lecture, 
he  resolved  to  defer  it  to  another  oppor- 
tunity. In  the  course  of  his  lecture  how- 
ever, the  probability  of  its  success  ap- 
peared so  strong,  that  he  made  it  in  pre- 
sence of  his  audience.  The  magnetical 
needle  was  disturbed,  but  so  feebly,  and 
irregularly,  that  it  made  no  impression  on 
the  audience,  and  so  little  on  himself  that 
he  did  not  repeat  the  experiment  for  three 
months.  In  July,  1820,  however,  he  re- 
resumed  his  inquiries  with  a  powerful 
apparatus ;  but,  believing  that  the  effect 
could  not  be  produced  unless  both  heat 
and  light  were  produced  in  the  conductor, 
he  used  such  small  wires,  that  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  needle,  though  greater  than 
before,  was  still  feeble  and  unsatisfactory. 
By  using  thicker  conductors,  however,  the 
effect  was  greatly  increased ;  and  by  con- 
tinuing  his  experiments  for  a  few  days,  he 
discovered  the  fundamental  law  of  electro- 
magnetism,  that  the  magnetical  effect  of 
tfie  electrical  current  has  a  circular  mo- 
tion round  it,  or  that  it  describes  circles 
round  the  conductor.  In  order  to  express 
this  new  property  briefly.  Oersted  called 
this  action  of  the  current  Revolving 
Magnetism.  It  is  not  easy,  without  dia- 
grams, to  explain  the  positions  taken  by 
the  needle  under  the  influence  of  these 
spiral  currents;  but  M.  Hill,  Lecturer 
on  Mathematics  in  the  Swedish  University 
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of  Lund,  has  expressed  the  law  in  the 
foUowin^;^  manner :  "  Let  us  imagine," 
says  ho,  "  that  the  observer  swims  upon 
the  electric  current  with  his  face  turned 
outward,  (upwards,)  that  is,  with  his  back 
turnc.Ml  towards  the  axis  of  the  current, 
the  dirctction  of  the  austral  magnetism  of 
the  current  will  always  proceed  from  his 
left  to  /if a  right  hand.'^^ 

In  studying  this  important  subject,  M. 
Amj)ere  was  led  to  some  beautiful  results. 
lie  found  that  two  conductors  attract  each 
other  when  they  are  transmitting  electrical 
currents  of  the  same  direction^  and  that 
they  repel  each  othtr  when  the  currents 
hanc  opposite  directions.  Although  it  is 
to  Am|>ere  that  we  owe  the  fact,  that  a 
fixed  magnet  acts  upon  a  movable  cur- 
rent in  the  same  manner  as  a  movable 
current  acts  upon  a  magnet,  yet  ]V[.  Oer- 
sted had  been  previously  aware  of  this 
fact,  as  well  as  of  the  mutual  attraction 
and  rei)ulsion  of  electrical  currents.  Two 
months,  indeed,  at\er  the  i>ublication  of 
his  iirst  electro-magnetic  pa]>cr,  as  he  him- 
self informs  us,  he  published  another  pa- 
per in  which  he  proved  by  experiment, 
"  that  a  little  galvanic  circuit  suspended 
by  a  iliin  metallic  wire,  was  put  in  motion 
by  a  magnet ;"  and  ho  complains  in  this 
paper,  "  ihat  he  had  not  succeeded  hith- 
erto in  getting  an  apparatus  sufliciently 
movable  to  be  directed  by  the  magnetism 
of  the  earth."  Without  knowing  of 
O^...L.d's  exix'ilment,  M.  S.'hw.i^gjr  cf 
Halle,  and  M.  Erman  of  Berlin,  invented 
ingenious  apparatuses  for  this  purpose, 
which  were  greatly  improved  by  Ami)ere, 
Marsh,  Barlow,  Davy,  and  l*ohl  ;  but 
without  diagrams  it  would  be  inn)os>ible 
to  convey  any  idea  of  the  beauty  of  this 
class  of  expeiiments. 

Soon  after  the  discovery  of  electro-mag- 
netism, MM.  IJiot  and  Savart  found  that 
the  fi)rce  with  which  an  electric  current 
acts  upon  a  magnetized  needle  diminishes 
in  its  intensity  in  proportion  as  the  dis- 
tance between  the  current  and  the  needle 
increases.  So  early  as  Septemlx'r,  IsiiO, 
M.  Arago  showed  that  the  electrical  cur- 
rent possesses  a  great  power  in  magnetiz- 
intr  iron  or  steel,  the  conjunctive  wire  of 
a  powerful  voltaic  battery  attracting  iron 
filings  to  such  a  degree  as  to  form  a  coat- 
inir  n)und  the  wire,  ten  or  twelve  times 
thicker  than  the  wire  itself.  Arago  also 
found  that  an  electric  current  acts  up<m 
all  mairnetio  bodies,  even  when  thevhave 
not  been  ma<;netizcd.    lie  also  mafnietiz- 


cd  a  steel  needle  placed  in  the  interior  of 
a  helix  made  of  wire,  through  which  the 
charge  of  a  Leyden  jar  was  transmitted ; 
and  soon  afterwards  Davy  magnetized 
sewing-needles  by  merely  rubbing  them 
across  a  rectilineal  wire  travei-sed  by  an 
electric  current. 

Aflcr  havini;  determined  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  mutual  action  of  electric  cur- 
rents, M.  Ampere  endeavored  to  explain 
them  by  an  ingenious  hypothesis  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  magnetism.  lie  consi- 
ders a  magnet  as  formed  bv  a  number  of 
electric  currents,  all  circulating  in  the 
same  direction  round  its  surface,  and  in 
plains  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
magnet,  and  consequently  parallel  to  one 
another.  Li  order  to  confirm  and  illus- 
trate this  hai)py  conception,  he  twisted  a 
co[>])er  wire  into  a  helix,  keeping  the  spi- 
rals from  touching  one  another,  and  bring- 
ing back  the  two  ends  of  the  wire  along 
the  axis  of  the  helix  to  its  middle,  when 
the  two  extremities  of  the  wire  aro 
brought  out  of  the  helix  without  touching 
each  other,  or  any  part  of  the  helix.  The 
two  extremities  are  then  bent,  and  placed 
in  cui)s  containing  mercury,  upon  which 
the  helix  rests ;  one  of  these  communi- 
cates with  the  positive,  and  the  other 
with  the  negative  end  of  the  battery,  so 
that  the  electric  current  passes  continu- 
ously through  the  helix.  When  a  recti- 
lineal magnet  is  placed  parallel  to  the 
currc!it,  the  lieli::  ;;ijves  a:;d  takes  the 
position  corresponding  to  that  which  is 
taken  by  a  compass-needle  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  or<ler  to  explain  some  interesting  re- 
sults obtained  by  Faraday  and  G.  Do  La 
Hive  which  seemed  contrary  to  his  the- 
ory. Ampere  gave  such  a  form  to  it  as  to 
remove  every  objection,  and  to  place  it 
among  those  grand  hypothesis  which  meet 
with  general  acceptance.  Assuming  that 
electric  currents  are  molecular — that  is, 
circulate  round  each  molecule  or  particle 
of  matter— he  conceives  them  to  exist  in 
all  magnefic  bodies,  but  so  iiTegularly 
constituted  that  they  neutralize  each 
other.  In  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel,  for  ex- 
ample, the  currents  have  a  quaquaversus 
direction ;  but  when  it  is  magnetized,  a 
common  direction  is  given  to  them  all. 
In  steel  the  coercive  power  maintains  per- 
manently  the  new  direction  thus  given  to 
the  currents;  while  in  sofl  iron,  wiien  the 
force  which  gave  them  a  fixed  direction 
is  withdrawn,  they  yield  to  their  mutual 
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actioD,  and  return  to  tbelr  original  state 
of  neutralization. 

The  mutual  action  of  magnets  upon 
currents,  and  of  currents  upon  each  other, 
which  we  have  attempted  to  describe,  has 
led  philosophers  to  a  series  of  beautiful 
experiments,  in  which  magnets  and  cur- 
rents perform  the  most  singular  rotations. 
These  experiments  we  owe  chiefly  to  our 
distinguished  countryman.  Dr.  Faraday, 
who  has  outstripped  all  his  competitors  in 
advancing  the  science  of  electricity ;  but 
not  having  the  use  of  diagrams,  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  M.  De  La  Rive's  work, 
or  to  the  popular  treatises  in  which  they 
are  described. 

The  theory  of  the  magnet,  and  the  ex- 
periments which  confirmed  it,  led  philoso- 
phers to  a  method  of  making  temporary 
magnets  of  such  enormous  power  as  to 
exceed  all  others,  whether  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, that  had  been  previously  known. 
A  bar  of  soft  iron  was  bent  into  the  form 
of  a  horse-shoe ;  and  a  copper  wire,  cov- 
ered with  silk  thread,  was  wound  round 
it  spirally.  An  electric  current  was  then 
transmitted  through  the  bent  bar  by  two 
wires  dipping  into  two  wooden  vessels, 
containing  mercury,  on  which  tho  ends  of 
the  magnet  rested.  The  horse-shoe  bar 
"became  instantly  magnetic,  and  lifted 
great  weights.  Professor  Moll,  who 
seems  to  have  first  made  this  experiment 
with  a  horse-shoe  bar,  about  three  feet 
high,  two  inches  wide,  aud  weighiug 
twenty-eight  and  a  half  pounds,  which 
lifted  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds,  or 
six  times  its  own  weight.  M.  Moll  found 
also  that,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the 
current  ceased,  the  bar  could  carry  fifty- 
five  pounds  ;  that,  upon  changing  the  di- 
rection of  the  current,  the  poles  of  the 
temporaiy  magnet  were  reversed  ;  that 
the  magnetism  of  the  bar  was  not  increas- 
ed by  increasing  the  number  of  pairs  of 
plates,  or  elements  in  the  voltaic  battery ; 
and  that  the  electric  current  did  not  in- 
crease the  magnetism  of  an  ordinary 
horse- shoe  magnet. 

About  the  same  time  that  these  experi- 
ments were  made  at  Utrecht,  Professor 
Henry,  in  the  United  States,  had  obtained 
more  striking  results.  With  a  small  sin- 
gle voltaic  battery,  and  a  horse-shoe  bar 
twenty  inches  long  and  two  inches  square, 
bent  into  the  horse-shoe  form,  he  succeed- 
ed in  making  it  lift  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  more  than  thirty-five  times 
Us  own  weight  /  the  largest  natural  mag- 


net then  known  being  able  to  lift  only 
three  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  or  about 
six  times  its  own  weight. 

The  most  powerful  electro-magnet  of 
which  we  have  seen  any  account,  was 
made  by  the  Rev.  N.  T.  Callan,  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  at  Maynooth.  It 
had  the  usual  horse-shoe  form,  and  was 
thirteen  feet  long,  two  and  a  half  inches 
in  diameter,  weighing  fifteen  stones. 
The  armature  was  a  horse-shoe  bar  of  iron 
twenty  inches  long,  two  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  and  weighed  twenty-eight 
pounds.  "  Such  was  the  power  of  this 
magnet  that  it  wis  found  impossible  to 
separate  the  keeper  from  it."  A  succes- 
sion of  sparks  taken  from  it  produced  a 
continuous  blaze  of  brilliant  light,  and, 
when  sent  rapidly  through  a  large  fowl, 
they  produced  instant  death. 

Mr.  Watkins,  of  London,  found  that 
when  the  armature  or  keeper  (the  piece 
of  iron  which  joins  the  two  poles  of  the 
horse-shoe  magnet)  is  taken  oflT,  the  bar 
instantly  loses  all  its  magnetism  ;  but  that 
if  the  armature  is  kept  on,  it  will  retain 
its  magnetism  for  a  long  time.  With  a 
horse-shoe  bar  eighteen  inches  long  and 
one  inch  in  diameter,  he  raised  a  weight 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds 
with  a  single  pair  of  voltaic  plates.  Upon 
reducing  the  weight  to  fifty-six  pounds, 
and  discontinuing  the  current,  he  examin- 
ed its  sustaining  power  every  day,  and 
found  that  at  the  end  of  ten  uays  it  sus- 
tained fifly-six  pounds.  Another  horse- 
shoe magnet  sustained  one  himdred  pounds 
at  the  end  of  six  mouths.  M.  De  La 
Hive  states  that  with  a  suitable  battery, 
a  bar  of  soft  iron  has  been  made  to  sustain 
a  ton.  The  remarkable  facility  with 
which  soft  iron  acquires  and  loses  its  mag- 
netism, and  sufiers  its  poles  to  be  revers- 
ed, has  found  a  valuable  application  in 
the  Electric  Telegraph. 

In  magnetizing  iron,  steel,  and  other 
magnetic  bodies  by  electrical  current, 
various  persons  heard  distinct  sounds. 
In  1843,  M.  De  La  Rive  remarked  that 
plates  or  rods  of  iron  gave  out  a  very  de- 
cided sound  when  placed  inside  a  helix 
whose  wire  is  traversed  by  a  powerful 
electric  current — an  efiect  which  he  attri- 
buted to  a  change  in  the  molecular  condi- 
tion of  the  plate  or  rod.  In  studying 
this  interesting  phenomenon,  the  Swiss 
philosopher  found  that  if  we  place  a  bar 
of  iron  or  steel  in  a  bobbin,  (a  hollow  cy- 
linder of  wood  round  which  is  wound  ik 
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quantity  of  copper-wire  covered  with  silk,) 
the  bar  experiences  very  remarkable  vi- 
bratory movements  when  a  series  of  dis- 
continuous or  interrupted  currents  are 
passed  through  the  \\'irc  which  encircles 
the  bobbin.  "  These  movements,"  says 
M.  De  La  Rive,  "  are  made  manifest 
under  the  form  of  very  decided  and  vari- 
ed sounds  when  the  body  has  a  cylindrical, 
or  even  an  elongated  form.  The  sound 
is  less  decided,  but  more  sharp  and  more 
metallic,  with  steel  than  with  sofl  iron. 
Whatever  be  the  form  or  the  size  of  the 
piece  of  soft  iron,  two  sounds  are  always 
to  be  distinguished :  07ie^  a  series  of  blows 
or  shocks  more  or  less  dry,  and  very  ana- 
logous to  the  noise  made  by  rain  falling 
on  a  metallic  roof;  these  blows  exactly 
corresponding  to  the  alternations  of  the 
passage  and  interruption  of  the  current ; 
the  of/icr  sound  is  a  musical  sound  corre- 
sponding to  those  which  would  be  given 
])y  the  mass  of  iron  by  the  effect  of  trans- 
verse vibrations." 

When  a  cylindrical  mass  of  iron,  four 
inches  in  diameter  and  weighing  twenty- 
two  pounds,  is  placed  within  a  large  bob- 
bin, it  gives  out,  according  to  our  author, 
very  clear  and  brilliant  musical  sounds 
while  traversed  by  a  discontinuous  cur- 
rent. He  found  also  that  rods  half  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  upwards  gave  out 
very  decided  sounds  when  fixed  at  both 
ends  ;  but  the  most  brilliant  sounds  were 
obtained  by  stretching  upon  a  sounding- 
board  well-annealed  wires  from  three  to 
six  feet  long,  and  one  tenth  or  one  twen- 
tieth of  an  mch  in  diameter.  These  wires 
are  placed  in  the  axis  of  one  or  more  bob- 
bins bearing  electric  currents,  and  "  they 
produce  an  assemblage  of  sounds  the 
effect  of  which  is  surprising,  and  which 
greatly  resembles  that  to  which  sev(?ral 
church-bells  give  rise  when  vibrating  har- 
monically in  the  distance."  iVf.  L)e  La 
Rive  found  that  the  best  effect  was  ob- 
tained with  a  wire  five  feet  two  inches 
long,  and  yj^  inch  in  diameter,  when  it 
Wiis  stretched  bv  a  weight  of  from  iMiv- 
seven  to  one  hundred  and  seventen  pounds 
if  annailcd^  or  from  sixty-four  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty -six  pounds  if  it  is 
liardeniifJ, 

Similar  sounds,  and  sometimes  stronger 
and  more  sonorous  musical  sounds,  are 
produced  by  sending  the  electric  current 
through  the  iron  wire  or  rod  itself.  This 
superiority  of  effect  M.  De  La  Rive  found 
to  take  place  when  the  wire  was  well  an- 


nealed and  about  one  twclflh  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  Mr.  Beatson  found  that,  in 
discharging  a  Leydcn  jar  through  an  iron 
wire,  a  sound  was  produced,  provided 
that  the  electricity  is  detained  in  its  pas- 
sage through  a  wet  string. 

From  these  remarkable  facts  M.  De 
La  Rive  justly  concludes  that  the  clcctrie 
current,  either  in  the  body  which  it  mag- 
netizes, or  which  transmits  it,  modifies  its 
molecular  constitution;  the  modification 
ceasing  and  being  reproduced  by  the  dis- 
continuity of  the  current,  whence  arises 
a  series   of  intermitting  vibrations,  and 
consequently      different     sounds.       Tliis 
opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  direct  ob- 
seiwations  made  by  different  philosophers 
— by  Wertheim,    Guillemin,  Joule,  Gay 
Lussac,   Beatson,  Grove,  and   Maggi  of 
Verona.     M.  Wertheim  found  that  when 
an  iron  bar  is  fixed  at  one  end,  and  has 
its  axis  in  the  axis  of  the  bobbin,  its  free 
end  has  no  lateral  motion,  but  the  bar  is 
elongated  0"00078  of  an  inch.  When  the  bar 
is  not  in  the  axis  of  the  bobbin,  it  is  still 
elongated,  but  it  moves  laterally  in  the 
direction   of  the  radius  of  the  bobbin, 
M.  Wertheim  also  found  that  the  electri- 
city of  iron  and  steel  was  increased  during 
magnetization.     M.  Joule  had  previously 
shown  that  a  sofl  iron  bar  was  elongated 
T2 oVo 0  of  its  length  under  the  current, 
and  shortened  when  it  is  interru[)ted.   The 
following  beautiful   experiment    by  Mr. 
Grove  shows  the  tendency  of  magnetic 
bodies  to  arrange  themselves,  while  mag- 
netized, in  a  longitudinal  or  axial  direction. 
In  a  glass  tube,  closed  with  glass  plates 
at  both  ends,  and  filled  with  water,  bo  had 
placed  the  fine  powder  of  a  magnetic 
oxyd    of  iron    precipitated    chemically. 
Upon  looking  through  this  tube  at  dis- 
tant objects,  the  irregular  diffusion  of  the 
solid  particles  in  the  fiuid  stopped  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  incident  light; 
but  the  instant  that  the  electric  current 
traversed  the  wire  of  a  helix  within  which 
the  tube  was  placed,  the  particles  of  the 
iron  powder  arranged  themselves  in  a  re- 
gular and  symmetrical  manner  longitudi- 
nally, and  allowed  a  larger  portion  of  the 
light  to  pass.     That  a  molecular  change 
is   produced   by   electrical  currents  tra- 
versing magnetic  bodies,  is  proved  by 
another    interesting  experiment   of   Mr. 
Grove,    lie  found  that  a  soft  iron  arma- 
ture, when  magnetized  and  demagnetized 
several  times  in  succession,  experienced 
an  increase  of  temperature.    In  proof  of 
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the  same  truth,  Dr.  Maggi  found  that  a 
drcular  plate  of  soft  homogeneous  iron 
conducts  heat  more  readily  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  magnetic  axis  than 
m  the  direction  of  the  axis ;  a  fact  made 
evident  by  means  of  a  thin  coating  of 
wax,  which  melted  by  the  influence  of 
the  developed  heat,  and  confirmed  the 
result  established  by  M.  De  La  Rive,  that 
during  magnetization  "  the  particles  of 
iron  approach  each  other  in  the  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  length  of  the  magnet, 
and  recede  in  the  direction  of  that  length 
which  is  always  the  magnetic  axis." 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  electro- 
magnetism,  we  must  give  some  account 
of  a  beautiful  instrument  which  this 
branch  of  electricity  has  presented  to 
science.  We  have  already  described  cer- 
tain instruments  called  voltameters,  not 
very  perfect  in  their  operation,  for  meas- 
uring the  intensity  of  electrical  currents ; 
but  they  are  of  no  use  in  measuring  fee- 
ble currents,  such  as  those  which  exist  in 
vegetable  or  animal  bodies.  We  have 
seen  that  an  electrical  current  passing 
along  a  single  wire  deviates  a  magnetic 
needle.  The  effect  is  doubled  if  the 
needle  is  placed  between  two  parallel 
branches  of  a  bent  wire,  or  within  one 
circuit  of  a  spiral.  By  increasing  the 
number  of  spirals  we  increase  the  effect 
of  the  current,  or  multiply  its  effects  ;  so 
that  by  many  hundred  or  thousand  con- 
volutions of  a  wire,  covered  with  silk  to 
keep  the  wires  from  touching,  we  can 
render  visible  the  most  feeble  electrical 
current,  as  we  have  already  seen  was 
done  by  M.  Dubois  Kemond  and  Mr. 
Rutter.  The  wires  arc  coiled  round  a 
hollow  wooden  or  metallic  frame,  so  that 
the  space  between  the  upper  and  the  un- 
der side  of  it  may  be  as  small  as  possible, 
in  order  to  bring  the  needle  placed  within 
it  as  near  as  can  be  done  to  the  wires. 
The  ends  of  the  wdres  are  then  connected 
with  the  poles  of  the  battery.  This  in- 
strument called  a  Galoanometer-multi' 
pHer,  was  invented  by  Professor  Schweig- 
ger  of  Halle.  It  was  improved  by  M. 
Oersted,  and  also  by  M.  Nobili,  who,  by 
means  of  two  needles,  ingeniously  neu- 
tralized the  directive  force  of  the"  earth's 
magnetism — an  improvement  which  had 
l>eeQ  previously  attempted  by  Professor 
Camming  of  Cambridge.  Lebaillip's  mul- 
tiplier, the  Torsion  Galvanometer  of  our 
countryman  Mr.  Ritchie,  and  the  JEJlectro- 
dynamic  Balance  of  M.  Becquerel,  are 
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valuable  instruments  for  measuring  and 
magnifying  electrical  currents. 

When  great  sensibility  is  required  for 
the  detection  and  study  of  feeble  cur- 
rents, we  must  adopt  the  improved  galva- 
nometer of  M.  Dubois  Redmond,  in  which 
he  compensated  certain  disturbing  actions 
by  a  small  magnetized  fragment  placed  in 
the  interior  of  the  galvanometer  facing 
the  zero.  In  this  way,  he  constructed  an 
instrument  with  twenty-seven  thousand 
turns  or  spirals,  by  the  extreme  accuracy 
and  sensibility  of  which  he  detected  those 
evanescent  currents  in  the  nerves  and 
muscles  of  animals  to  which  we  have 
already  referred. 

While  studying  the  phenomena  of 
electro-magnetism.  Dr.  Seebeck  of  Berlin, 
already  distinguished  by  his  optical  dis- 
coveries, was  led  to  believe  that  an  elec- 
trical current  would  be  produced  in  two 
metals  merely  by  altering  their  temperature 
at  one  point.  He  therefore  joined,  at  both- 
ends,  a  piece  of  bismuth  to  a  piece  of 
copper,  and  found  that  by  applying  heat 
to  one  of  the  junctions  an  electrical  cur- 
rent was  produced ;  the  current  going 
from  the  bismuth  into  the  copper  through 
the  heated  junction,  and  consequently 
from  the  copper  to  the  bismuth  through 
the  joint  not  heated,  and  exhibiting  its 
action  by  its  causing  the  magnetical 
needle  to  deviate  from  its  normal  position. 
As  Dr.  Seebeck  could  not  produce  either 
light  or  heat,  or  any  chemical  effect,  by 
this  current,  he  considered  it  as  a  peculiar 
one.  Professor  Oersted  proposed  to  call 
it  the  thermo-electrical  current  ;  and  hence 
this  branch  of  electricity  has  been  called 
Thermo- Electricity*  In  continuing  his 
experiments,  M.  Seebeck  found  that  when 
a  bar  of  antimony  was  united  with  the 
copper  bar,  the  current  moved  in  an  op- 
posite direction,  passing  from  the  copper 
into  the  antimony  through  the  heated 
junction,  and  consquently  from  the  anti- 
mony to  the  copper  through  the  joint  not 
heated.  When  the  joint  is  cooled  in  place 
of  being  heated,  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent is  changed.  The  current,  therefore, 
arises  from  a  difference  of  temperature 
between  the  two  joints,  no  effect  being 
produced  when  the  bars  are  equally  hot 
or  cold.  These  phenomena  are  readily 
exhibited  by  platting  the  one  bar  above 

♦  Edinburgh  EnqfdrpcBdia^  Art.  Thermo  -  EttC" 
iriciiyj  vol.  xviit  p.  584.  This  interesting  article 
was  written  by  Professor  Oersted. 
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the  other,  a  magnetized  needle  being 
placed  between,  and  resting  upon  a  pivot 
rising  through  a  bending  or  througn  an 
opening  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  bar, 
which  is  supported  upon  a  stand.  The 
bars  are  then  placed  in  the  direction  of 
the  magnetic  meridian,  so  that  the  needle 
stands  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  bars. 
When  heat  is  applied,  the  needle  takes  a 
position  corresponding  to  the  direction 
of  the  current,  as  in  the  voltaic  circuit — 
its  deviation  being  proportional  to  the 
differences?  of  temperature. 

M.  Seebeck  produced  cun-ents  by  using 
two  bars  of  the  same  metal,  such  as  two 
bars  of  hard  and  soft  steel,  or  any  metal 
in  which  the  structure  was  not  through- 
out homogeneous.  The  Chevalier  Yelin, 
however,  a  Bavarian  philosopher  —  who 
died  when  residing  temporarily  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  whose  remains  were  deposited 
by  his  scientific  friends  near  those  of 
Playfair  in  the  Calton  burying-gronnd 
—  produced  thermo-electric  currents  in 
homogeneous  metals.  By  heating  one 
end  of  a  bar  of  bismuth,  a  compass- 
needle  placed  parallel  to  it,  an<l  either 
above  or  below,  the  bar  suffered  devia- 
tions varying  with  its  distance  from  the 
hot  or  cold  end  of  the  bar.  The  same  de- 
viation takes  place  for  each  end  of  the  bar 
when  they  are  kept  cohl  and  the  heat  ap 
plied  to  its  middle.  M.  Yelin  likewise 
found  that  the  phenomena  of  deviation 
depended  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
different  parts  of  the  bar  had  been  cooled, 
so  as  to  place  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  they 
were  related  to  the  shape  and  molecular 
constitution  of  the  metal. 

Our  countryman,  the  late  Mr.  Sturgeon, 
confirmed  these  results  by  accurate  exper- 
iments with  cylindrical  and  conical  bars, 
in  which  the  currents  were  directed  from 
the  hot  to  the  cold  part  of  them ;  but  it 
is  to  the  researches  of  M.  Becquerel  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  most  thorou«4h 
examination  of  thermo-electric  currents. 
In  place  of  using  only  a  magnetized 
needle,  he  magnified  the  effect  of  the 
current  by  the  galvanometer- multiplier 
already  described.  Emjiloying  one  with 
a  thick  and  short  wire,  he  coiled  into  a 
spiral  the  two  ends  of  its  coj)per  wire, 
and  having  heated  one  of  these  ends 
in  a  spirit-lamp,  and  touched  it  with  the 
other,  namely,  the  cold  end,  he  produced 
a  current — the  current  passing  from  the 
heated  to  the  cold  end,  and  therefore 
from  the  cold  to  the  heated  end  throui^h 


the  wire  of  the  galvanometer.  TTpon 
separating  the  two  ends  and  repeating 
the  experiment,  considerable  deviations  of 
the  needle  will  take  place.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  interesting  experiments  of 
Becquerel,  Matteucci,  Franiz,  Svanberg, 
Mousson,  and  Magnus,  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  ample  and  perspicuous  ac- 
count of  them  given  by  M.  De  La  Rive, 
who  considers  it  as  "  well  established,  that 
in  thermo-electric  phenomena,  the  cause 
of  the  currents  exists  not  in  the  fact  itself 
of  the  i>ropagation  of  the  heat,  but  in  the 
molecular  effects  that  accompany  this 
propagation." 

Although  Oersted  failed  in  producing 
chemical  action  by  thermo-electricity,  yet 
M.  Botto,  of  Turin,  succeeded  in  decom- 
posing with  it  acidulated  water  ;  and  sub- 
sequently. Professor  Linari,  of  Sienna, 
decomposed  water  and  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  Chevalier  Antinori,  of  Florence, 
obtained  a  distinct  electric  spark  from  the 
thermo-electric  pile  ;  and  Linari,  in  1836, 
got  one  so  brilliant  as  to  be  visible  in 
open  day.  He  also  magnetized  a  steel 
needle  by  thermo-electricity,  and  pro- 
duced the  phenomenon  of  the  palpitation 
of  mercury.  Professor  Wheat  stone,  in 
1837,  confirmed  Linari's  experiment  on 
the  electric  sf)ark  with  a  small  cylindrical 
bundle  of  thirty  three  elements  of  bismuth 
and  antimony,  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  one  fifth  inch  long. 

As  electro-magnetism  has  furnished  to 
science  the  invaluable  galvano-mnltiplier 
for  measuring  the  feeblest  electrical  cur- 
rents, so  thermo-electricity  has  furnished 
it  with  an  instrument  for  measuring  differ- 
ences of  temperature  more  sensitive  than 
any  hitherto  invented.  The  first  Thenno- 
Jltdiiplkr^  as  the  instrument  is  called, 
was  constructed  by  M.  Nobili,  who  made 
a  thermoelectric  pile  of  six  pairs  of  bis- 
muth and  antimony,  and  placed  it  in 
communication  with  a  galvaiio-muitiplier 
with  two  needles.  He  thus  obtained  a 
thermo-multi])lier  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
times  more  sensitive  than  the  metallic 
thermometer  of  Breguet.  After  under- 
going various  improvements  by  himself 
and  M,  Melloni,  these  distinguished  phi- 
losophers succeeded,  by  means  of  it,  in 
discocerinfj  (he  2>i'csence  of  heat  hiihsect^^ 
in  j/honphorcsrrnt  bodies^  and  in  other 
cases  in  whi<-h  its  existence  had  not  even 
been  susj)ected.  Melloni's  thermo-electric 
pile  consisted  of  fifty  slender  bars  of  bis- 
muth and  antimony  placed  alternately  in 
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a  bundle,  each  being  thirty  millimeters 
long  and  ninety-six  centimeters  square. 
They  are  soldered  at  their  extremities 
with  an  insulating  substance  to  prevent 
them  from  touching  except  at  their  ex- 
tremities. The  two  terminal  faces  of  the 
bundle  are  blackened.  When  placed  in  a 
galvano-multiplier  with  two  needles,  this 
instrument  had  such  a  degree  of  sensibil 
ity,  that  it  detects  the  heat  which  radiates 
from  the  body  of  a  person  placed  at  the 
distance  of  twenty-five  feet !  Among  the 
ingenious  uses  of  thermo-electricity,  we 
must  mention  its  application  to  measure 
the  temperatures  of  the  organic  tissues  of 
man  and  of  animals.  This  was  done  by 
introducing  mixed  metallic  needles  the 
twentieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  by 
acupuncture,  into  an  organic  tissue. 
When  the  solderings  of  one  of  these  ther- 
mometric  needles  was  placed  in  the  mouth 
of  a  young  man,  and  the  other  in  the 
biceps  muscle,  a  deviation  of  4°  in  the 
needle  was  produced  which  was  found  to 
correspond  with  a  temperature  in  the 
mouth  of  97°-88,and  97°-16for  thatof  the 
biceps,  giving  a  degree  of  deviation  for  a 
^fference  of  temperature  of  0^*18. 

By  means  of  an  ingenious  instrument, 
called  the  Thermo-electric  Pincers,  M. 
Peltier  discovered  that  cold  was  produced 
when  the  current  went  from  the  bismuth 
to  the  antimony,  and  heat^  when  it  went 
from  the  antimony  to  the  bismuth. 

Omitting,  as  our  narrow  limits  require, 
all  reference  to  rnagnetism  as  an  inde- 
pendent science,  and  to  the  beautiful  dis- 
coveries in  diamagnetisra  made  by  Fara- 
day, Plucker,  and  others,  we  hasten  to 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  applications  of 
electricity — of  the  great  services  which  it 
has  rendered,  and  of  those  which  it  prom- 
ises still  to  render,  to  humanity  and  civil- 
ization. 

1.  One  of  the  most  interesting  applica- 
tions of  electricity  is  in  the  production  of 
heat,  and  of  a  safe  and  brilliant  light.  The 
electric  current  raises  the  temperature  of 
the  solids  and  flui<ls  through  which  it 
passes,  deflagrating  and  fusing  metals,  and 
even  boiling  water.  A  platina  wire  raised 
into  incand^'scence,  and  maintained  in 
that  state,  has  been  used  in  astronomical 
observations  as  an  illuminated  wire  in 
transit  instruments  and  micrometers  ;  and 
in  the  same  state  it  has  been  successfully 
applied  as  a  cautery  in  surgical  operaticm:^, 
where  an  unifoim  and  continuous  he:it 
was  required. 


We  have  already  seen  that  the  electric 
spark  is  the  effect  of  heat  upon  the  metal- 
lic or  other  matter  in  a  minute  state  of 
sub-division,  carried  off  from  bodies,  and 
traversed  by  the  electrical  discharge. 
When  the  discharge  is  made  between  char- 
coal points.  Sir  H.  Davy  found  that  a  most 
intense  and  continuous  light  is  produced, 
forming  what  is  called  tne  Voltaic  arcy 
from  the  form  of  the  luminous  stream. 
This  light  is  so  brilliant,  that  it  appears 
to  exceed  that  of  the  sun  ;  and  it  nas  on 
this  account  been  proposed  to  use  it  in 
light-houses,  especially  in  fogs,  when  all 
ordinary  lights  would  be  invisible.  An 
apparatus  for  fixing  this  light  and  making 
it  useful  was  constructed  by  our  country- 
men, Messrs.  Staite  and  Petrie,  and  about 
the  same  time  bv  M.  Foticault.  Some 
time  after  this,  Hi,  Daboscq  constructed 
an  apparatus  in  which  this  light  is  pro- 
duced for  making  optical  experiments. 
By  means  of  an  ingenious  piece  of  clock- 
work, the  points  of  the  charcoal  cylinders 
are  kept  at  the  proper  distance  for  giving 
a  light  of  continuous  intensity  ;  and  it 
might  be  used  with  advantage  in  illumi- 
nating a  public  apartment.  The  expense, 
however,  of  such  a  method  of  illumination 
has  hitherto  prevented  its  general  intro- 
duction, although  a  great  continental 
company  has  been  organized  for  the  ex- 
press  purpose  of  lighting  electrically  our 
towns  and  villages.  But  though  some 
time  may  elapse  before  such  a  grand 
enterprise  is  successful,  yet  there  are 
many  other  minor  purposes  to  which  the 
electric  light  may  even  now  be  applied. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  dreadful  explo- 
sions and  loss  of  life  which  take  place  in 
mines,  when  the  carburetted  hydrogen  or 
fire-damp  is  lighted  by  the  flame  of  a  lamp 
used  by  the  mmers.  M.  Boussingault  long 
ago  proposed  to  use  the  electric  light  of 
a  fixed  pile,  furnished  with  long  conduct- 
ors, which  convey  the  current  to  carbon 
points  in  a  hermetically  sealed  globe.  Mr. 
Grove,  in  order  to  evade  the  difficulty  of 
senling  the  globe  hermetically,  proposed 
to  use  a  platinum  wire  coiled  into  a  helix, 
placed  over  water  in  the  inside  of  a  glass 
tube,  and  made  incandescent  by  the  vol- 
taic current.  With  fifty  pairs  pf  nitric 
acid,  of  eight  square  inches  of  surface,  he 
computed  that  he  could  produce  a  light, 
the  intensity  of  which  would  be  to  that  of 
a  wax  taper  as  1444  to  1,  at  an  expense 
of  no  great  magnitude. 

For  illuminating  submarine  works,  or 
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works  carried  on  at  night,  or  making  ex- 
plorations at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or 
raising  up  submerged  property,  the  elec- 
tric light  obtained  from  copper  wires 
insulated  with  gutta  percha  may  be 
advantageously  employed. 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  light  of  electric 
currents  that  has  had  an  important  appli- 
cation. The  heat  which  the  current  lib- 
erates renders  incandescent  the  wire 
which  it  traverses,  and  we  are  enabled  to 
convey  t|?is  heat  to  any  distance  from  its 
origin  without  its  being  manifested  between 
this  and  the  point  of  its  application.  It  is 
thus  that  electricity,  as  suggested  by  the 
late  Dr.  Hare,  is  particularly  valuable  in 
the  explosion  of  mines,  by  the  ignition  of 
cartridges  placed  in  the  spot  where  the 
explosion  is  to  be  effected. 

When  the  electrical  light  passes  through 
a  vacuum  formed  in  a  globe  or  cylinder, 
the  opposite  ends  of  which  transmit  the 
electrical  current,  (an  experiment  called 
the  Electric  JEgg^)  Davy  found  the  voltaic 
arc  between  charcoal  points  to  be  six  or 
seven  inches  long — double  of  what  it  is  in 
air,  and  the  light  fully  as  vivid.  When 
the  air  in  the  globe  or  in  the  receiver  of 
an  air-pump  is  sufficiently  rarefied,  and 
the  electricity  passes  between  a  metallic 
crescent  with  a  number  of  angular  pro- 
jections, and  a  circular  segment  of  metal 
with  corresponding  projections,  the  whole 
of  the  globe  or  receiver  will  be  filled  with 
a  magnificent  light,  and  columns  of  fire 
will  dart,  in  imitation  of  the  Aurora 
Borealis^  from  the  projections  of  one 
plate  to  those  of  the  other.  When  the 
electnc  spark  produced  by  Rumkoi-fTs 
induction  apparatus  passes  through  a 
glass  globe  containing  rarefied  air  from 
one  brass  ball  to  another,  electric  glows, 
as  they  are  called,  are  seen  round  the  two 
balls ;  the  light  round  the  negative  ball 
and  rod  being  violet^  and  that  round  the 
positive  ball  fi fiery  red.  In  a  good  vacu- 
um, Mr.  Gassiot  observed  half  the  nega- 
tive ball  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  blue 
flame,  while  a  line  of  briUiant  red  light 
escaped  from  the  positive  ball,  the  space 
between  these  two  lights  being  perfectly 
dark.  M.  Quet,  in  making  this  experi- 
ment in  a  vacuum  containing  the  vapor  of 
alcohol  or  oil  of  turpentine,  discovered 
that  the  light  which  issued  from  the  two 
balls  consisted  of  a  succession  of  brilliant 
strata  separated  by  dark  spaces,  a  phe- 
nomenon ascribed  by  Mr.  Grove  to  inter- 
ference.   When  a  magnet  is  held  up  out- 


side the  globe,  and  moved  about,  the 
strata  of  light  are  acted  upon  by  it  as  if 
they  were  movable  conductors  —  a  re- 
markable fact,  which  has  been  established 
by  Mr.  Grove  and  M.  Plucker  of  Bonn. 

So  recently  as  the  thirteenth  December, 
1858,  an  interesting  paper  on  this  subject 
has  been  presented  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  by  MM.  Quet  and  Seguin.  If  a 
Leyden  jar,  feebly  charged,  is  discharged 
through  a  cylindrical  tube  of  Giesler,  they 
found  that  the  stream  of  brilliant  light 
which  it  formed  was  stratified  throughout 
its  whole  length.  When  the  first  dis- 
charge of  the  jar  was  strong,  there  was 
no  stratification ;  but  when  two  or  three 
more  feeble  ones  were  subsequently  made, 
the  stratification  took  place.  When  the 
electrical  current  of  an  inductive  machine 
passes  through  a  cylindrical  tube  of  Gies- 
ler, by  connecting  the  two  ends  of  its 
wires  with  the  electrodes  of  the  tube,  (the 
points  between  which  the  current  passes,) 
stratified  light  is  immediately  obtained. 
If  we  now  grasp  the  tube  with  two 
fingers,  or  surround  it  with  a  sheet  of  tin 
communicating  with  the  ground,  the  hriU 
liant  strata  separate  from  one  another  in 
front  of  the  conductor  on  the  side  of  the 
positive  pole,  and  there  is  formed  on  the 
side  of  the  conductor  a  wide  obscure 
stratum.* 

2.  A  most  important  application  of 
electricity  has  been  made  in  the  protec- 
tion of  buildings  from  lightning  by  means 
of  pointed  metallic  conductors,  raised 
above  the  most  elevated  parts  of  them, 
and  communicating  with  the  ground. 
There  is  reason  to  think  that  this  practice 
was  an  ancient  one.  When  Prometheus 
stole  fire  from  heaven,  he  is  said  to  have 
perpetrated  the  theft  by  bringing  it  dovrn 
at  the  end  of  a  fenda  or  rod.  According 
to  Columella,  Tarchus  protected  his  house 
from  lightning  by  surrounding  it  with 
white  vines ;  and  it  seems  very  probable 
that  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  pro- 
tected by  the  very  sharp  golden  or  giU 
spikes  that  rose  from  its  roof,  which  was 
covered  with  plates  of  gold.f 

The  numerous  accidents  which  have 
happened  to  churches  with  towers  and 
spires,  and  all  elevated  buildings,  place 
beyond  a  doubt  the  propriety  of  protect- 

*  Comptes  BenduSf  etc.,  Dea  13,  1858,  torn.  zlviL 
p.  964. 

f  See  Edinburgh  Review,  Oct  1844,  vol.  Ixzx. 
p.  53. 
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ing  them  with  conductors.  In  powder 
magazines,  and  store-houses  containing 
combustible  materials,  they  are  urgently 
required ;  and  we  are  happy  to  say,  that 
to  ships,  both  of  the  royal  and  the  mer- 
cantile navy,  the  beautiful  invention  of 
Sir  William  Snow  Harris,  who  makes  the 
conductors  an  integral  part  of  the  masts 
and  hull,  b  almost  universally  applied,  and 
has  saved  to  the  nation  much  property, 
and  to  society  many  valuable  lives. 

3.  The  application  of  electricity  to  the 
electric  telegraph  is  doubtless  of  peculiar 
^alue,  and  promises  to  contribute  more 
than  any  other  invention  to  promote  the 
best  interest  of  humanity  and  civilization. 
What  has  been  done  in  the  past,  and 
what  may  be  expected  in  the  future,  from 
this  great  invention,  has  been  fully  treated 
of  in  our  articles  on  the  Electric  *  and 
on  the  Atlantic  Telegraphs.} 

4.  To  various  mechanical  and  scientific 
arts  electricity  has  richly  contributed.  In 
the  electrotype  or  the  electroplating  of 
metals,  in  which  gold,  silver,  copper,  etc., 
in  solution,  is  deposited  by  voltaic  elec 
tricity  on  nickel,  or  other  metals,  and  on 
metallized  wood,  or  any  other  substance 
on  which  plumbago  can  be  rubbed,  the 
most  magnificent  articles  of  utility  or  of 
luxury  have  been  produced.  The  same 
art  has  enabled  Mr.'  Paul  Pretsch  to  ob- 
tain copper-plates  from  photographs,  and 
from  drawings  of  every  kind.f  Nor  has 
electricity  been  less  liberal  to  the  indus- 
trial arts,  and  to  practical  astronomy.  Its 
application  to  weaving  by  M.  Bonelli,  is, 
as  M.  De  La  Rive  remarks,  "  a  great 
and  a  beautiful  invention."  "  Although 
the  electric  loom,"  he  continues,  "  at  the 
point  to  which  its  inventor  has  brought 
It,  can  not  advantageously  replace,  in  all 
its  relations,  the  Jacquard  system,  it  is 
not  the  less  an  eminently  useful  application 
of  electricity,  the  characteristic  properties 
of  which  here  find  their  employment ;  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  progressive 
improvements  in  the  arrangement  and 
details  of  the  apparatus,  will  end  by  giv- 
ing to  it  a  marked  superiority  over  the 
loom  at  present  employed." 

In  the  metallurgic  process  of  separating 
iron  from  the  dross  or  slag  which  accom- 
panies it,  electro-magnetism  has  been  suc- 
cessfully employed.     "  We  are  indebted 


*  Seo  vol.  xxii.  p.  645. 

J  See  vol.  xxix.  p.  519. 
See  vol  xxix.  p.  208. 


to  M.  Froment,"  says  M.  De  La  Rive, 
"  for  an  electro-sorting  apparatus,  which, 
by  its  proportions,  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  acts,  and  the  quantity  of  material 
upon  which  it  is  able  to  operate,  assumes 
the  rank  of  an  industrial  machine."  The 
iron  ore,  reduced  and  pulverized,  is  spread 
continually  on  one  of  the  extremities  of  a 
revolving  cloth,  drawn  under  a  vertical 
wheel,  with  eighteen  electro-magnets  on 
its  circumference.  The  lowest  electro- 
magnet only  receives  the  current,  and 
being  in  the  magnetic  state,  it  attracts 
the  iron  particles  in  the  ore;  and,  after 
passing  on  a  little  farther,  it  is  demag- 
netized, and  drops  upon  an  inclined  plane 
the  adhering  iron.  The  following  electro- 
magnet does  the  same,  and  thus  the  pure 
iron  is  eventually  separated  from  its  dross. 

Electro-magnetism  has  also  been  ap- 
plied by  M.  Nickles  to  eflfect  the  adhe- 
sion of  locomotives  to  the  rails ;  and  M. 
Achard  has  employed  it  in  the  construc- 
tion of  an  electric  breaks  for  putting  in 
action  all  the  breaks  of  a  train  when  the 
engine-driver  desires  to  stop  it. 

In  astronomy  and  horology,  electro- 
magnetism  has  found  valuable  applica- 
tions. Messrs.  Bond,  of  the  United 
States  Observatory  at  Cambridge,  have 
employed  it  in  recording  observations 
instantaneously  on  paper  many  hundred 
miles  off  if  necessary.  Mr.  Airy  has  ap- 
plied it  to  various  important  purposes  m 
the  Greenwich  Observatory,  but.  specially 
to  the  determination  of  the  difference 
of  longitude  between  places  remote  from 
each  other. 

Messrs.  Wheatstone,  Bain,  and  Steinhil 
were  almost  simultaneously  occupied  with 
the  curious  problem  of  multiplying  by 
electro-magnetism  the  indications  of  a 
single  clock  ;  that  is,  transporting  to  any 
number  of  counting  apparatuses,  or  sham 
clocks,  the  indications  of  a  type  clock. 
In  this  way  all  the  clocks  of  a  city  or  of 
an  establishment  may  be  made  to  move 
in  coincidence,  a  process  finely  effected 
by  M.  Froment. 

Electro- magnetism  has  also  been  made 
the  motive  power  in  clocks — a  substitute 
for  weights  and  springs.  Mr.  Bain,  of 
Edinburgh,  was  the  first  person  who,  by 
the  action  of  two  real  magnets  on  a  helix 
traversed  by  a  current,  maintained  the 
motion  of  a  pendulum  —  an  invention 
greatly  improved  by  M.  Froment. 

Electro-magnetic  instruments,  called 
Ghronoscopes,  for  measuring  short  inter- 
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vals  of  time,  and  estimating  the  velocity 
of  projectiles,  were  first  proposed  by  Mr. 
Wneatstone,  and  have  been  constructed 
by  MM.  Pouillet,  Breguet,  Siemens,  and 
*  Henry. 

The  principle  of  electric  bells  used  at 
railway  stations  has  been  applied  by  M. 
Mirand,  in  place  of  ordinary  bells,  in 
houses  and  hotels ;  and  these  bells  not 
only  ring,  but  convey  orders  to  the  serv- 
ants or  waiters. 

The  enormous  power  of  electro-mag- 
nets has  led  philosophers  to  suppose  that 
theyjmight  be  usefully  employed  as  the 
first  movers  of  machinery ;  and  various 
most  ingenious  contrivances,  well  de- 
crihed  by  M.  De  La  Rive,  have  been  in- 
vented for  this  purpose.  The  late  Mr. 
Sturgeon  pumped  water  with  an  electro- 
magnetic power.  M.  Jacobi  employed  the 
electro-magnetic  power  to  impel  a  boat  on 
the  Neva  at  St.  Petersburg.  In  1848,  we 
sailed  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour  in  a 
boat  thus  impelled,  and  constructed  by 
Mr.  Dillwyn  ;  and  Mr.  Davidson,  of  Aber- 
deen, used  the  same  power  in  driving  a 
turning-lathe.  It  appears,  however,  from 
the  researches  of  Mr.  Joule  and  others, 
that,  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, the  power  obtained  from  magnet- 
ism must  cost  twenty-five  times  as  much 
as  that  from  steam. 

5.  The  application  of  electricity  to  the 
art  of  healing  has  been  admirably  treated 
by  M.  De  La  Rive  in  a  long  chapter,  full 
of  the  most  important  information,  and 


j  deserving  the  special  study  of  medical 
practitioners.  He  describes  the  apparatus 
employed,  analyzes  the  direct  and  indirect 
therapeutic  or  healing  effects  which  elec- 
tricity produces,  and  examines  the  partic- 
ular cases  to  which  the  art  is  applicable. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the 
more  popular  branches  of  elecricity,  in  so 
far  as  they  may  be  understood  without 
the  use  of  diagrams.  If  the  reader  has,  to 
any  extent,  followed  us  in  our  attempt  to 
instruct  him,  he  will  have  acquired  much 
useful  knowledge,  and  can  not  fail  to 
recognize  that  marvelous  wisdom  which 
has  turned  to  so  many  human  purposes  so 
subtle  and  mysterious  a  power  as  the 
electric  fluid.  Nor  will  he  fail  to  admire 
the  industry  and  genius  by  which  its 
laws  have  been  established,  and  its  appli- 
cations ascertained,  and  to  seek  for  more 
precise  and  more  ample  information  on 
any  of  the  subjects  which  have  specially 
interested  him. 

In  such  a  study  he  will  find  the  work  of 
M.  De  La  Rive  the  best  of  guides  —  a 
truly  philosophical  and  practical  treatise, 
written  by  one  who  has  extended  the 
boundaries  of  the  science  by  his  own 
inventions  and  discoveries ;  who  has 
searched  with  patience  every  available 
source  of  information  ;  who  possesses  the 
rare  power  of  perspicuous  and  popular 
exposition ;  and  who  has  endeavored  to 
do  justice  to  the  various  philosophers 
who  have  been  engaged  in  the  same  in- 
quiries. 


<  ^  *   I  ^  » 


Origin  of  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament.  —  As  arts,  commerce,  and 
trade  began  to  take  root  and  flourish,  it 
became  necessary  to  summon  some  of  the 
members  of  the  independent  communities, 
that  had  grown  up  in  cities  and  boroughs, 
to  the  Great  Council,  not  as  barons,  but 
as  citizens  and  burgesses.  For  similar 
reasons,  the  freeholders,  or  those  who  had 
emancipated  themselves  from  vassalage 
and  had  acquired  absolute  property  in  the 
soil,  had  to  be  represented  by  knights 
of  the  shire,  elected  from  amongst  them- 
selves, to  enable  the  king  to  collect 
revenue  from  their  rich  brethren.  The 
exact  date  at  which  our  Constitution  took 
this  shape  is  the  subject  of  much  doubt ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IH.,  (1266,)  Simon  de  Montfort, 


Earl  of  Leicester,  and  the  king's  minister, 
issued  writs  directing  the  election  of  two 
knights  for  every  county,  two  citizens  for 
every  city,  and  two  burgesses  for  every 
borough,  to  serve  in  the  Grand  Council 
of  the  Kingdom.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  the  laws  were  declared  to  be  made 
with  the  consent  of  the  "  commonalty," 
which,  by  a  royal  charter,  is  then  acknow- 
ledged as  an  "  estate  of  the  realm  ;"  and 
subsequently,  by  a  statute  passed  in  the 
twenty-fiflh  year  of  the  reign  of  the  same 
monarch,  it  was  declared  "  that  no  taleage 
or  aid  shall  be  taken  without  the  good-will 
and  consent  of  the  archbishops,  earls, 
barons,  knights,  burgesses,  and  other 
freemen  of  the  land."  —  ^^JSbw  toe  are 
Govemed,^^ 
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BREAKING      THE       ICE. 


A    MODEST    CONFESSION.    AFTER    THB    STYLE    OF    AN    AMERICAN    POET. 


BT     GEORGE     MOORE. 


It  was  going  out  a  walking, 
Out  a  walking  with  my  mother, 
That  first  took  me  into  courting, 

And  for  me  a  husband  got  ; 
Kow,  had  I  gone  out  a  walking 
With  my  father,  or  my  brother, 
There  would  have  been  no  flirtation, 

And  I  should  have  married  not : 

At  that  season  married  not. 

For,  you  see,  'twas  thus  it  happened : 
"We,  that  is,  I  and  my  mother, 
Being  weary,  warm,  and  thirsty. 

Went  into  a  pastry-cook's ; 
There  we  sat,  with  others,  gazing 
Furtively  at  one  another. 
With  a  "  Who-are-you  ?"  expression — 

Very  speculative  looks : 
Very  grave  and  ghostly  looks. 

So  we  sat,  in  solemn  silence, 

Having  ordered  two  pine-ices. 

Which  we  scraped  with  great  precision. 

And  a  modest  mincing  air ; 
And  we  took  two  wedgy  slices 
Of  that  primrose-tinted  pound-cake. 
Which  the  little  children  covet, 

And  is  always  lying  there : 

Temptingly  inviting  there. 

Well,  as  I  my  ice  was  scraping 
With  a  spoon,  in  dainty  dalliance. 
And  my  mother  closed  her  eyelids, 

(For  the  cold  her  teeth  had  bitten,) 
Suddenly  I  saw  reflected 
By  a  mirror's  silver  radiance, 
Some  one's  gaze  upon  mo  settled — 
That  of  one  immensely  smitten : 
One  unquestionably  smitten. 

Young  he  was,  and  slim  of  figure. 
With  his  garments  loosely  fitting ; 
And  a  chain  of  gold,  suspended 

On  his  vest,  held  trinkets  rare ; 
And  a  collar,  stiff  and  tiny. 
Fixed  his  head,  as  he  was  sitting, 
So  that  he,  to  turn  towards  me, 
Was  obliged  to  turn  his  chair : 
That  was  why  he  moved  his  chair. 


Yes,  I  knew  ho  was  a  lover, 

And  no  foolish  imitation, 

For  his  manner  was  respectful. 
And  his  homage  was  profound ; 

And  the  Bath  bun  he  was  eating. 

Lost  in  fervent  admiration. 

With  poetic  resignation. 

He  let  fall  upon  the  ground : 
Down  upon  the  gritty  ground. 

That  his  little  dog  devoured — 
A  dear,  clever,  loving  creature. 
With  two  beady  eyes  that  glistened 

Through  long  soft  and  silky  hair ; 
And  his  master,  smiling  on  bim, 
Showed  to  me,  in  every  feature. 
Qualities  so  sweet  to  woman. 

Gentleness  and  kindness  rare : 

Qualities  extremely  rare. 

Then  I  somehow  let  my  cake  fall. 
Trying  all  in  vain  to  catch  it ; 
And  the  spoon  too  followed  after 

Down  upon  the  dusty  floor. 
At  the  morsel  rushed  the  poodle. 
Eagerly  at  once  to  snatch  it, 
But  his  master  said,  **  Gome  here,  sir  I'* 

That  he  said,  and  nothing  more : 

To  the  poodle  nothing  more. 

Then  advancing  most  politely, 
And  with  charming  self-possession, 
With  one  hand  he  took  his  hat  of^ 

And  the  other  raised  the  spoon ; 
Then,  with  a  devout  expression, 
And  a  bow  that  spoke  his  feelings, 
He  to  me  another  handed, 

Which  the  shopmaid  brought  him  soon : 

For  a  shopmaid,  very  soon. 

All  the  while  this  was  transpiring, 
(Moments  sometimes  are  as  ages,) 
Jdany  eyes  on  me  were  resting 

With  a  most  unpleasant  stare ; 
And  m^  mother,  who,  of  late  years, 
One  thmg  at  a  time  engages. 
On  the  pine-ice,  most  intently, 

Still  bestowed  her  tender  care : 

Patient  andexdusiTe  care. 
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Then  the  little  dog  advancing, 
With  intelligence  surprising, 
Came  to  me,  all  uninvited, 

And  a  begging  posture  took ; 
So  his  flossy  head  I  patted. 
Much  timidity  disguising. 
When  a  card  into  my  hand  ho 
Placed  with  quite  a  knowing  look : 
Placed  with  quite  a  Christian  look. 


Then  he  ran  away  delighted. 
While  his  tail  wagged  without  measure, 
And  his  master  seemed  regarding 
Some  lone  fly  that  crawled  above ; 


Then  upon  the  card  so  glossy 
Words  I  read  with  secret  pleasure, 
For  it  bore  this  superscription : 
"  To  the  lady  I  eouJd  love : 
To  the  kdy  I  could  late.'* 

This  was  how  the  ice^was  broken, 

And  commenced  my  woman's  mission ; 

And  that  card  I  slyly  treasure 
In  a  perfumed  box  of  gold. 

And  the  messenger  that  bore  it 

Dozes  on  a  velvet  cushion, 

Jealous  of  a  lovely  baby, 
My  sweet  Constance,  one  year  old : 
Oitr  sweet  Constance,  one  year  old. 


From  Fnser*B  Magazineti 
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It  is  highly  improbable  that  any  reader, 
of  ordinary  power  of  imagination,  would 
guess  the  particular  surface  on  which  the 
paper  is  spread  whereon  I  am  at  the 
present  moment  writing.  Such  is  the 
reflection  which  flows  naturally  from  my 
pencil's  point  as  it  begins  to  darken  this 
page.  I  am  seated  on  a  manger,  in  a  very 
light  and  snug  stable,  and  my  paper 
is  spread  upon  a  horse's  face,  occupying 
the  flat  part  between  the  eyes.  You 
would  not  think,  unless  you  tried,  what 
an  extensive  superficies  may  there  be 
found.  If  you  put  a  thin  book  next  the 
horse's  skin,  you  will  write  with  the 
greater  facility ;  and  you  will  find,  as  you 
sit  upon  the  edge  of  the  manner,  that  the 
animal's  head  occupies  a  position  which, 
as  regards  hight  and  slope,  is  sufficiently 
convenient.  His  mouth,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, is  not  far  from  your  knees,  so 
that  it  would  be  highly  inexpedient  •to 
attempt  the  operation  with  a  vicioup,  bit- 
ing brute,  or  indeed  with  any  horse  of 
whose  temper  you  are  not  well  assured. 
But  you,  my  good  Old  Boy,  (for  such  is 
the  quadruped's  name,)  you  would  not 


bite  your  master.  Too  many  carrots  have 
you  received  from  his  hand ;  too  many 
pieces  of  bread  have  you  licked  up  from 
his  extended  palm.  A  thought  has  struck 
mc  which  I  wish  to  preserve  in  writ- 
ing, though,  indeed,  at  this  rate  it  will  be 
a  long  time  before  I  work  my  way  to  it. 
I  am  waiting  here  for  five  minutes  till  my 
man-servant  shall  return  with  something 
for  which  he  has  been  sent,  and  where- 
fore should  even  five  minutes  be  wasted? 
Life  is  not  very  long,  and  the  minutes  in 
which  one  can  write  with  ease  are  not 
very  many.  And  perhaps  the  newness  of 
such  a  place  of  writing  may  communiomte 
somethmg  of  freshness  to  what  is  traced 
by  a  somewhat  jaded  hand.  Tou  winced 
a  little,  Old  Boy,  as  I  disposed  my  book 
and  this  scrap  of  an  old  letter  on  your 
face,  but  now  you  stand  perfectly  stilL 
On  either  side  of  this  page  I  see  a  lam 
eye  looking  down  wistfully ;  above  t£e 
page  a  pair  of  ears  are  cocked  in  qpiet 
curiosity,  but  with  no  indication  of  nar. 
Not  that  you  arc  deficient  in  spirit,  my 
dumb  fi-iend ;  you  will  do  your  twelve 
miles  an  hour  with  any  steed  within  acme 
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miles  of  you ;  but  a  long  course  of  kind- 
ness has  gentled  you  as  well  as  Mr. 
Rarey  could  have  done,  though  no  more 
than  seven  summers  have  passed  over 
your  head.  Let  us  ever,  kindly  reader, 
look  with  especial  sympathy  and  regard 
at  any  inferior  animal  on  which  the  doom 
of  man  has  fallen,  and  which  must  eat  its 
food,  if  not  in  the  sweat  of  its  brow, 
then  in  that  of  its  sides.  Curious,  that  a 
creature  should  be  called  all  through  life 
to  labor,  for  which  yet  there  remains  no 
rest  I  As  for  us  human  beings,  we  can 
understand  and  we  can  bear  with  much 
evil,  and  many  trials  and  sorrows  here, 
because  we  are  taught  that  all  these  form 
the  discipline  which  shall  prepare  us  for 
another  world — a  world  that  shall  set  this 
right.  But  for  you,  my  poor-fellow- crea- 
ture, I  think  with  sorrow  as  I  write  here, 
upon  your  head,  there  remains  no  such 
immortality  as  remains  for  me.  What  a 
difference  between  us  !  You  to  your  six- 
teen or  eighteen  years  here,  and  then 
oblivion.  I  to  my  threescoreand-tcn, 
and  then  eternity!  Yes,  the  difference 
is  immense  ;  and  it  touches  me  to  think 
of  your  life  aud  mine,  of  your  doom  and 
mine.  I  know  a  house  where,  at  morning 
and  evening  prayer,  when  the  house- 
hold assembles,  among  the  servants  there 
always  walks  in  a  certain  shaggy  little 
dog,  who  listens  with  the  deepest  atten- 
tion and  the  most  solemn  gravity  to  all 
that  is  said,  and  then,  when  prayers  are 
over,  goes  out  again  with  his  fiiends.  I 
can  not  witness  that  silent  procedure 
without  being  much  moved  by  the  sight. 
Ah  I  my  fellow  creature,  this  is  something 
in  which  you  have  no  part!  Made  by 
the  same  Hand,  breathing  the  same  air, 
sustained  like  us  by  food  and  drink,  you 
are  witnessing  an  fict  of  ours  which  relates 
to  interests  that  do  not  concern  you,  and 
of  which  you  have  no  idea.  And  so, 
here  we  are — you  standing  at  the  man- 
ger, Old  Boy,  and  I  sitting  upon  it ;  the 
mortal  and  the  immortal,  close  together ; 
your  nose  on  my  knee,  my  paper  on  your 
head;  yet  with  something  between  us 
broader  than  the  broad  Atlantic.  As  for 
you,  if  you  suffer  here,  there  is  no  other 
ufe  to  make  up  for  it.  Yet  it  would  be 
well  if  many  of  those  who  are  your  bet- 
ters in  the  scale  of  creation  fulfilled  their 
Creator's  purposes  as  well  as  you.  He 
gave  you  strength  and  swiftness,  and  you 
use  these  to  many  a  valuable  end :  not 
many  of  the  superior  race  will  venture  to 


say  that  they  turn  the  powers  God  gave 
them  to  account  as  worthy  of  their  nature. 
If  it  come  to  the  question  of  deserving, 
you  deserve  better  than  me.  Forgive 
me,  my  fellow-creature,  if  I  have  some- 
times given  you  an  angry  flick,  when  you 
shied  a  little  at  a  pig  or  a  donkey.  I3ut 
I  know  you  bear  me  no  malice ;  you  for- 
get the  flicks,  (they  are  not  many,)  and 
you  think  rather  of  the  bread  and  the 
carrots,  of  the  times  I  have  pulled  your 
ears,  and  smoothed  your  neck,  and  patted 
your  nose.  And  forasmuch  as  this  is  all 
your  life,  I  shall  do  my  very  best  to  make 
it  a  comfortable  one.  Happiness^  of 
course,  is  something  which  you  can  never 
know.  Yet,  my  friend  and  companion 
through  many  weary  miles,  you  shall  have 
a  deep-littered  stall,  and  store  of  corn  and 
hay  so  long  as  I  can  give  them ;  and  may 
this  hand  never  write  another  line  if  it 
ever  does  you  willful  injury. 

Into  this  paragraph  has  my  pencil  of  its 
own  accord  rambled,  though  it  was  taken 
up  to  write  about  something  else.  And 
such  is  the  happiness  of  the  writer  of  es- 
says :  he  may  wander  about  the  world  of 
thought  at  his  will.  The  style  of  the  es- 
sayist has  attained  what  may  be  esteemed 
the  perfection  of  freedom,  when  it  permits 
him,  in  writing  upon  any  subject  whatso- 
ever, to  say  whatever  may  occur  to  him 
upon  any  other  subject.  And  truly  it  is  a 
pleasing  thing  for  one  long  trammeled  by 
the  requirements  of  a  rigorous  logic,  and 
fettered  by  thoughts  of  symmetry,  con- 
nection, and  neatness  in  the  discussion  of 
his  topic,  to  enter  upon  a  fresh  field  where 
all  these  things  go  for  nothing,  and  to 
write  for  readers  many  of  whom  would 
never  notice  such  characteristics  if  they 
were  present,  nor  ever  miss  them  if  they 
were  absent.  There  is  all  the  difference 
between  plodding  wearily  along  the  dusty 
highway,  and  rambling  through  green 
fields,  and  over  country  stiles,  leisurely, 
saunteringly,  goin^  no  where  in  particular. 
You  would  not  wish  to  be  always  desul- 
tory and  rambling,  but  it  is  pleasant  to  be 
so  now  and  then.  And  there  is  a  delight- 
ful freedom  about  the  feeling  that  you 
are  producing  an  entirely  unsymmetrical 
composition.  It  is  fearful  work,  if  you 
have  a  thousand  thoughts  and  shades  of 
thought  about  any  subject,  to  get  them 
all  arranged  in  what  a  logician  would  call 
their  proper  places.  It  is  Tike  having  a  dis- 
sectea  puzzle  of  a  thousand  pieces  given 
you  in  confusion,  and  being  required  to 
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fit  all  the  little  pieces  of  ivory  into  their  I  knew  or  thought  upon  the  subject,  yon 
box  attain.     By  most  men  this  work  of ,  could  not  do  so  for  your  life  in  any  satis- 
orderly  and  symmetrical  composition  can  j  factory  manner.     You  would   not  know 
be  done  well  only  by  its  being  done  com-  j  where  to  begin,  or  how  to   go   on ;  it 
paratively  slowly.    In  the  case  of  ordinary  .  would  be  all  confusion  and  bewilderroent. 
folk  the  mind  is  a  machine,  which  may,  in- 1  Well,  do  not  make  the  slightest  efibrt 
deed,  by  putting  on  extra  pressure,  be  i  What  is  impossible  now  will  be  quite  easy 
worked  faster  ;  bat  the  result  is  the  dete-  j  by  and    by.      The    peas,  which   cost  a 
rioration  of  the  material  which  it  turns  ;  sovereign  a  pint  at  Christmas,  arc  quite 
off.     It  is  an  extraordinary  gift  of  nature  '  cheaj)  in  their  proper  season.     Go  abont 
and  training,  when  a  man  is  like  FoIIett,  i  other  things  for  three  or  four  days ;  and 
who,  after  getting  the  facts  of  an  involved  '  at  the  end  of  that  time  you  will  be  aware 
and  intricate  case  into  his  mind  only  at  \  that  the  machinery  of  your  mind,  volun- 
one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  could    tarily  and  almost  unconsciously  playing, 
appear  in  Court  at  nine  a.m.,  and  there    has   sorted   and   arranged  that    mass  of 
l)roceed  to  state  the  case  and  all  his  rea-    matter  which  you  threw  into  it.     Where 
sonings  upon  it,  with  the  very  perfection  '<  all  was  confusion  and  uncertainty,  all  is 
of  logical  method,  every  thought  in  its  .  now  order  and  clearness ;    and  you  see 
proper  place,  and  all  this  at  the  rate  of ;  exactly  where  to  begin,  and  what  to  say 
rapid  extempore  speaking.    Theditterence    next,  and  where  and  how  to  leave  off. 
between  the  rate  of  writing  and  that  of       The  probability  is,  that  all  this  has  not 
speaking,  with  most  men,  makes  the  differ-  '  been  done  without  an  effort,  and  a  conad- 
ence  between  producing  good   material    erable   amount  of  labor.    But  then,  in- 
and  bad.     A  great  many  minds  can  turn    stead  of  the  labor  having  been  all  at  once, 
off  a  fair  manufacture  at  the  rate  of  writ-  '  it  has  been  very  much  subdivided.    The 
ing,  which,  when  over-driven  to  keep  pace  ;  subject  was  simmering  in  your  mind  all 
with  speaking,  will  bring  forth  very  poor  ■  the  while,  though  you  were  hardly  aware 
stuff  indeed.    And  besides  this,  most  peo-  |  of  it.     Time  after  time,  you  took  a  little 
pie  can  not  grasp  a  large  subject  in  all  its    run  at  it,  and  saw  your  way  a  little  farther 
extent  and   its  bearings,  and   get   their  |  through  it.     But  this  multitude  of  little 
thoughts  upon  it  marshaled  and  sorted,    separate  and  momentary  efforts  does  not 
unless  they  have  at  least  two  or  three    count  for  much  ;  though  in  reality,  if  tbey 
days  to  do  so.     At  first  all  is  confusion  j  were  all  put  together,  they  would  proba- 
aud  indefiniteness,  but  gradually  things  ,  bly  be   found  to  have  amounted  to  as 
settle  into  order.     Hardly  any  mind,  by    much  as  the   prolonged   exertion  which 
any  effort,  can  get  them  into  order  quickly.  :  would  at  a  single  heat  have  attained  the 
If  at  all,  it  is  by  a  tremendous  exertion ;    ernl.   A  large  result,  attained  by  innumer* 
whereas  the  mind  has  a  curious  power,  |  able  little  detached  efforts,  seems  as  if  it 
without  any  perceptible  effort,  of  arrang-  ,  had  beenattained  without  any  effort  at  alL 
ing  in  order  thoughts  upon  any  subject,  if!      Having  worked  through  this  prelimin- 
you  give  it  time.     Who  that  has  ever  \  ary  matter,  I  now  come  to  the  subject 
written  his  ideas  on  some  involved  point  ',  which  was  in  my  mind  when  I  began  to 
but  knows  this  ?     You  begin  by  getting  '  write  on  the  horse's  head.     I  am  not  in 
up  information  on  the  subject  about  which  '  the  stable  now  ;  for  the  business  which  de- 
you  are  to  write.     You  throw  into  the  I  tained  me  there  is  long  since  dispatched : 
mind,  as  it  were,  a  great  heap  of  crude,  ,  an<l  afler  all,  it  is  more  convenient  to 
unordered  material.    From  this  book  and   write  at  ones'  study-table.    I  wish  to  sajr 
that  book,  from  this  review  and  that  news-  '  something  concerning  certain  evils  wlucm 
paper,  you  collect  the  observations  of  men  ■  press  upon  humanity  ;  and  which  are  to 
who  liave  regarded  your  subject  from    the  mind  very  much  what  a  mustard- 
quite  different  points  of  view,  and  for   blister  is  to  the  body.    To  tho  healthy 
quite  different  purposes ;  you  throw  into  '  man  or  woman  they  probably  do  not  do 
the  mind  cart-load  afler  cart-load  of  facts  ,  much  serious  harm  ;  but  they  maintain  a 
and  opinions,  with  a  despairing  wonder  j  very  constant  irritation.    They  worry  and 
how  you  will  ever  be  able  to  get  that  '  annoy.     It  is  extremely  interesting,  in 
huge,  contradictory,  vague  mass  into  any  >  reading  the  published  diaries  of  soTeral 
thing  like  shape  and  order.    And  if,  the  !  great  and  good  men,  to  find  them  record- 
minute  you  had  all  your  matter  accumu-   ing  on  how  many  days  they  were  put  oal 
lated,  you  were  called  on  to  state  what  you  of  sorts,  vexed  and  irritated,  and  rendered 
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unfit  for  their  work  of  writing,  by  some 
piece  of  petty  malignity  or  petty  trickery. 
How  well  one  can  sympathize  with  that 
good,  and  great,  and  honest,  and  amiable 
and  sterling  man.  Dr.  Chalmers,  when  we 
find  bim  recording  in  his  diary,  when  he 
was  a  country  parish  minister,  how  he 
was  unable  to  make  satisfactory  progress 
with  his  sermon  one  whole  forenoon,  be- 
cause some  tricky  and  over-reaching  farm- 
er in  the  neighborhrod  drove  two  calves 
into  a  field  of  his  glebe,  where  the  great 
man  found  them  in  the  morning  devour- 
ing his  fine  young  clover !  There  was 
something  very  irritating  and  annoying 
in  the  paltry  dishonesty.  And  the  sensi- 
tive machinery  of  the  good  man's  mind 
could  not  work  sweetly  when  the  gritty 
grains  of  the  small  vexation  were  frettin»j 
its  polished  surface.  Let  it  be  remarked 
in  passing,  that  the  peculiar  petty  dishon- 
esty of  driving  cattle  into  a  neighboring 
proprietor's  field  is  far  from  being  an  un- 
common one.  And  let  me  inform  such  as 
have  suffered  from  it,  of  a  remedy  against 
it  which  has  never  been  known  to  fnil.  If 
the  trespassing  animals  be  cows,  wait  till 
the  afternoon  ;  then  have  them  well 
milked,  and  send  them  home.  If  horses, 
let  them  instantly  be  put  in  carts,  and 
sent  off  ten  miles  to  fetch  lime.  A  sud- 
den strength  will  thenceforward  invest 
your  fences ;  and  from  having  been  so 
open  that  no  efforts  on  the  part  of  your 
neighbors  could  keep  their  cattle  from 
straying  into  your  fields,  you  will  find 
them  all  at  once  become  wholly  imper- 
vious. 

But,  to  return,  I  maintain  that  these 
continual  blisters,  of  petty  trickery  and 
petty  malignity,  produce  a  very  vexatious 
effect.  You  are  quite  put  about  at  find- 
ing out  one  of  your  servants  in  some 
petty  piece  of  dishonesty  or  deception. 
You  are  decidedly  worried  if  you  happen 
to  be  sitting  in  a  cottage  where  your 
coachman  does  not  know  that  you  are ; 
and  if  you  discern  from  the  window  that 
functionary,  who  never  exercises  your 
horses  in  your  presence  save  at  a  walk, 
galloping  them  furiously  over  the  hard 
stones  ;  shaking  their  legs,  and  endanger- 
ing their  wind.  It  is  annoying  to  find 
your  haymakers  working  desperately  hard 
and  fast  when  you  appear  in  the  field,  not 
aware  that  from  amid  a  little  clump  of 
wood  you  had  discerned  them  a  minute 
before  reposing  quietly  upon  the  fragrant 
heaps,  and  possibly  that  you  had  over- 


heard them  saying  that  they  need  not 
work  very  bard,  as  they  were  working  for 
a  gentleman.  You  would  not  have  been 
displeased  had  you  found  them  honestly 
resting  on  the  sultry  day ;  but  you  are 
annoyed  by  the  small  attempt  to  deceive 
you.  Such  pieces  of  petty  trickery  put 
you  more  out  of  sorts  than  you  would 
like  to  acknowledge ;  and  you  are  like- 
wise ashamed  to  discover  that  you  mind 
so  much  as  you  do,  when  some  good-na- 
tured friend  comes  and  informs  you  how 
Mr.  Snarling  has  been  misrepresenting 
something  you  have  said  or  done ;  and 
Miss  Liniejuice  has  been  telling  lies  to 
your  prejudice.  You  are  a  clergyman, 
perhaps  ;  and  you  said  in  your  sermon 
last  Sunday  that,  strong  Protestant  as  you 
are,  you  believe  that  many  good  people 
may  be  found  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Well,  ever  since  then.  Miss  Limijuice  has 
not  ceased  to  rush  about  the  parish,  ex- 
claiming in  every  house  she  entered  :  "  Is 
not  this  awful  ?  Here,  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing the  rector  said  that  we  ought  all  to 
become  Roman  Catholics  I  One  comfort 
is,  the  Bishop  is  to  have  him  up  directly. 
I  was  always  sure  that  he  was  a  Jesuit  in 
disguise."  Or,  you  are  a  country  gentle- 
man, and  at  an  election-time  you  told  one 
of  vour  tenants  that  such  a  candidate  was 
your  friend,  and  that  you  would  be  happy 
if  he  could  conscientiously  vote  for  bim, 
but  that  he  was  to  do  just  what  ho  thought 
right.  Ever  since,  Mr.  Snarling  has  been 
spreading  a  report  that  you  went,  drunk, 
into  your  tenant's  house,  that  you  thrust 
your  fist  in  his  face,  that  you  took  him 
by  the  collar  and  shook  him,  that  you 
told  him  that,  if  he  did  not  vote  for  your 
friend,  you  w^ould  turn  him  out  of  your 
farm,  and  send  his  wife  and  children  to  the 
work-house.  For  in  such  playful  exaggera- 
tions do  people  in  small  communities  not 
unfrequently  indulge.  Now,  you  are  vexed 
when  you  hear  of  such  pieces  of  petty  ma- 
lignity. They  don't  do  you  much  harm ;  for 
most  people  whose  opinion  you  value,  know 
how  much  weight  to  attach  to  any  state- 
ment of  Miss  Limejuice  and  Mr.  Snarling; 
and  if  you  try  to  do  your  duty  day  by  day 
where  God  has  put  you,  and  to  live  an 
honest,  Christian  life,  it  will  go  hard  but 
you  will  live  down  such  malicious  vilifica- 
tion. But  these  things  worry.  They  act 
as  blisters,  in  short,  without  the  medicinal 
value  of  blisters.  And  little  contemptible 
worries  do  a  great  deal  to  detract  from  the 
enjoyment  of  life.    To  meet  great  mis- 
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fortunes  we  gather  up  our  endurance,  and 
pray  for  divine  support  and  guidance  ; 
but  as  for  small  blisters,  the  insect  cares 
(as  James  Montgomery  called  them)  of 
daily  life,  we  are  very  ready  to  think  that 
they  are  too  little  to  trouble  the  Almighty 
with  them,  or  even  to  call  up  our  fortitude 
to  face  them.  This  is  not  a  sermon  ;  but 
let  it  be  said  that  whosoever  would  learn 
how  rightly  to  meet  the  perpetually-re- 
curring worries  of  work-day  existence, 
should  read  an  admirable  little  treatise  by 
Mrs.  Slowe,  the  authoress  of  Undc  Ihm^s 
Cabln^  entitled,  Earthhj  Care  a  Heavenly 
Disciplifie,  The  price  of  the  work  is  one 
j)enny,  but  it  contains  advice  which  is 
worth  an  uncounted  number  of  pence. 
Nor,  as  I  think,  are  there  to  be  found 
many  more  corroding  and  vexatious  agen- 
cies than  those  which  have  been  already 
named.  To  know  that  your  servants,  or 
your  humbler  neighbbrs,  your  trades-peo- 
ple, or  your  tenantry,  or  your  scholars, 
are  practicing  upon  you  a  system  of 
petty  deception  ;  or  to  be  informed  (as 
you  are  quite  sure  to  be  informed)  how 
such  arid  such  a  mischievous  (or  perhaps 
only  thoughtless)  acquaintance  is  putting 
words  into  your  mouth  which  you  never 
uttered,  or  abusing  your  wife  and  child- 
ren, or  gloating  over  your  failure  to 
get  into  Parliament,  or  the  lameness  of 
your  horses,  or  the  speech  you  stuck  in 
at  the  recent  public  dinner ;  all  these 
things  are  pettily  vexatious  to  many 
men.  No  doubt,  over-sensitiveness  is 
abundantly  foolish.  Some  folk  appear  not 
merely  to  be  thin-skinned,  but  to  have 
been  (morally)  deprived  of  any  skin  at  all ; 
and  such  folk  punish  themselves  severely 
enough  for  their  folly.  They  wince  when 
any  one  comes  near  them.  The  Pope  may 
go  wrong,  but  they  can  not.  It  is  trea- 
sonable, it  is  inexi)iable  sin,  to  hint  that,  in 
judgment,  in  taste,  in  conduct,  it  is  possi- 
ble for  them  to  deviate  by  a  hair's-breadth 
from  the  right  line  of  perfection.  Indeed, 
I  believe  that  no  immorality,  no  crimin- 
ality, would  excite  such  wrath  in  some 
men,  as  to  tread  upon  a  corner  of  their 
self-conceit.  Yet  it  is  curious  how  little 
symi)athy  these  over-sensitive  people  have 
for  the  sensitivenessof  other  people.  You 
would  say  they  fancied  that  the  skin  of 
which  they  have  been  denuded  has  been 
applied  to  thicken  to  rhinoceros  callous- 
ness the  moral  hide  of  other  men.  They 
speak  their  mind  freely  to  their  acquaint- 
ances of  their  acquaintances'  belongings. 


They  will  tell  an  acquaintance  (they  have 
no  friends,  so  I  must  repeat  the  word) 
that  he  made  a  very  absurd  speech,  that 
she  sung  very  badly,  that  the  situation  of 
his  house  (which  he  can  not  leave)  is  abom- 
inably dull,  that  his  wife  is  foolish  and 
devoid  of  accomplishments,  that  her  hus- 
band is  a  man  of  mediocre  abilities,  that 
her  little  boy  has  red  hair  and  a  squint, 
that  the  potatoes  he  rears  are  abominably 
bad,  that  he  is  getting  unwieldily  stout, 
that  his  riding-horse  has  no  hair  on  his  tail. 
All  these  things,  and  a  hundred  more, 
such  people  say  with  that  mixture  of  dull- 
ness of  perception  and  small  malignity  of 
nature  which  go  to  make  what  is  vulgarly 
called  a  person  who  *'  speaks  his  mmd." 
The  right  way  to  meet  such  folk  is  by  an 
instant  reciprocal  action.  Just  begin  to 
speak  your  mind  to  them,  and  see  how 
they  look.  Tell  them,  with  calm  polite- 
ness, that  before  expressing  their  opinion 
so  confidently,  they  should  have  consid- 
ered what  their  opinion  was  worth.  Tell 
them  that  civility  requires  that  you  should 
listen  to  their  opinion,  but  that  they  may 
be  assured  that  you  will  act  upon  your 
own.  Tell  them  what  you  think  of  their 
spelling,  their  punctuation,  their  featureSi 
their  house,  their  carpets,  their  window- 
curtains,  their  general  standing  as  mem- 
bers of  the  human  race.  How  blue  they 
will  look!  They  are  quite  taken  aback 
when  the  same  petty  malignity  and  inso- 
lence which  they  have  been  accustomed 
for  years  to  carry  into  their  neighbors* 
territory  is  suddenly  directed  against  their 
own.  And  you  will  find  that  not  only 
are  they  themselves  skinlessly  sensitive, 
but  that  their  sensitiveness  is  not  boimd- 
ed  by  their  own  mental  and  corporeal 
being ;  and  that  it  extends  to  the  extreme 
limits  of  their  horse's  legs,  to  the  very 
top  of  their  chiraney-pot5,  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  profession  which  was  honored 
by  the  choice  of  their  great-grandfather. 
You  have  observed,  no  doubt,  that  the 
mention  of  over-sensitive  people  acted 
upon  the  writer's  train  of  thought  as  a 
pair  of  points  in  the  rails  act  ui>on  a  nul- 
way  tram.  It  shunted  me  oiT  the  main 
line  ;  and  in  these  remarks  on  people  who 
talk  their  mind,  I  have  been,  so  to  speak, 
running  along  a  siding.  To  go  back  to 
the  point  where  I  left  the  lino,  I  observe, 
that  although  it  is  very  foolish  to  mind 
much  about  such  small  matters  as  being  a 
little  cheated  day  by  day,  and  a  good  deal 
misrepresented  now  and  then  by  amiable 
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acquaintances,  still  it  is  the  fact  that  even 
upon  people  of  a  healthful  temperament 
such  things  act  as  moral  blisters,  as  moral 
pebbles  in  one's  boots.  The  petty  malig- 
nity which  occasionally  annoys  you  is 
generally  to  be  found  among  your  ac- 
quaintances, and  people  of  the  same 
standing  with  yourself;  while  the  petty 
trickery  for  the  most  part  exists  in  the 
case  of  your  inferiors.  I  think  one  always 
feels  the  better  for  looking  any  small  evil 
of  life  straight  in  the  face.  To  define  a 
thing,  to  fix  its  precise  dimensions,  almost 
invariably  makes  it  look  a  good  deal 
smaller.  Indefiniteness  much  increases 
apparent  size  ;  so  let  us  now  examine  the 
size  and  the  operation  of  these  blisters  of 
humanity. 

As  for  petty  malignity,  my  reader,  have 
you  not  seen  a  great  deal  of  it  ?  There 
are  not  many  men  who  appear  to  love 
their  neighbors  as  themselves.  No  one 
enjoys  a  misfortune  or  disappointment 
which  befalls  himself;  but  there  is  too 
much  truth  in  the  smart  Frenchman's  say- 
ing, that  there  is  something  not  entirely 
disagreeable  to  us  in  the  misfortunes  of 
even  our  very  best  friends.  The  malig- 
nity, indeed,  is  petty.  It  is  only  in  small 
matters.  And  it  is  rather  in  feeling  than 
in  action.  Even  that  sour  Miss  Limejuice, 
though  she  would  be  very  glad  if  your 
horse  fell  lame  or  your  carriage  upset, 
would  not  see  you  drowning  without 
doing  her  very  best  to  save  you.  Ah  I 
poor  thing !  she  is  not  so  bad,  after  all. 
This  has  been  to  her  but  a  bitter  world  ; 
and  no  wonder  if  she  is,  on  the  surface,  a 
little  embittered  by  it.  But  when  you 
get  fairly  through  the  surface  of  her  na- 
ture, as  real  misfortunes  and  trials  do, 
there  is  kindliness  about  that  withered 
heart  yet.  She  would  laugh  at  you  if  you 
broke  down  in  your  speech  on  the  hus- 
tings ;  but  she  would  throw  herself  in  the 
path  of  a  pair  of  furious  runaway  horses, 
to  save  a  little  child  from  their  trampling 
feet.  I  do  not  believe  that  among  ordi- 
nary people,  even  in  a  gossiping  little 
country-town,  there  is  much  real  and 
serious  malice  in  this  world.  I  cling  to 
that  belief;  for  if  many  men  were  truly 
as  mischievous  as  you  would  sometimes 
think  when  you  hear  them  talk,  one 
might  turn  misanthrope  and  hermit  at 
ODce.  There  is  hardly  a  person  you  know 
who  would  do  you  any  material  injury ; 
not  one  who  would  cut  down  your  roses, 
or  splash  your  entrance-gate  with  mud ; 


not  one  Mho  would  not  gladly  do  you  a 
kind  turn  if  it  lay  within  hisp^wer.  Yet 
there  are  a  good  many  who  would  with 
satisfaction  repeat  any  story  which  might 
be  a  little  to  your  disadvantage ;  which 
might  tend  to  prove  that  you  are  rather 
silly,  rather  conceited,  rather  ill-informed. 
You  have  various  friends  who  would  not 
object  to  show  up  any  ridiculous  mistake 
you  might  happen  to  make ;  who  would 
never  forget  the  occasion  on  which  it  ap- 
peared that  you  had  never  heard  of  the 
Spectator  or  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  or 
that  you  thought  that  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  was  the  mother  of  George  HI.  You 
have  various  friends  who  would  preserve 
the  remembrance  of  the  day  on  which  the 
rector  rebuked  you  for  talking  in  church ; 
or  on  which  your  partner  and  yourself  fell 
flat  on  the  floor  of  the  ball-room  at  the 
county  town  of  Oatmealshire,  in  the  midst 
of  a  galop.  You  have  various  good-na- 
tured friends  to  whom  it  would  be  a  pos- 
itive enjoyment  to  come  and  tell  you  what 

a  very  unfavorable   opinion   Mr.  A 

and  Mrs.  B and  Miss  C had  been 

expressing  of  your  talents,  character,  and 
general  conduct.  How  true  was  the  re- 
mark of  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  that  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  for  any  man  to  take 
pains  to  learn  any  thing  bad  that  has  been 
said  about  him,  inasmuch  as  it  is  quite 
sure  to  be  told  him  by  some  good-natured 
friend  or  other  I  You  have  various  ac- 
quaintances who  will  be  very  much  grati- 
fied when  a  rainy  day  spoils  the  picnic  to 
which  you  have  invited  a  large  party  ;  and 
who  will  be  perfectly  enraptured,  if  you 
have  hired  a  steamboat  for  the  occasion, 
and  if  the  day  proves  so  stormy  that 
every  soul  on  board  is  deadly  sick.  And, 
indeed,  it  is  satisfactory  to  think  that  in 
our  uncertain  climate,  where  so  many 
festal  days  are  marred  as  to  their  en- 
joyment, by  drenching  showers,  there  is 
compensation  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
people  who  are  ducked,  in  the  enjoyment 
which  that  fact  affords  to  very  many  of 
their  friends.  By  taking  a  larger  view  of 
things,  you  discover  that  there  is  good  in 
every  thing.  You  were  Senior  Wrang- 
ler ,  you  just  miss  being  made  a  Bishop  at 
forty-two.  No  doubt  that  was  a  great 
disappointment  to  yourself;  but  think 
what  a  joy  it  was  to  some  scores  of  fellows 
whom  you  beat  at  College,  and  who  hate 
you  accordingly.  Some  months  ago  a 
proprietor  in  this  country  was  raised  to 
the  peerage.    His  tenantry  were  enter- 
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tallied  at  a  public  dinner  in  honor  of  the 
event.  The  dinner  Mas  held  in  a  large 
canvas  pavilion.  The  day  came.  It  was 
fearfully  stormy,  and  torrents  of  rain  fell. 
A  perfect  shower-bath  was  the  portion  of 
many  of  the  guests ;  and  finally  the  can- 
vas walls  and  roof  broke  loose,  smashed 
the  crockery,  and  whelmed  the  feast  in 
fearful  ruin.  During  the  nine  days  which 
followed,  the  first  remark  made  by  every 
one  you  met  was :  "  What  a  sad  j)ity 
about  the  storm  spoiling  the  dinner  at 
Stuckup  Place!"  And  the  countenance 
of  every  one  who  thus  expressed  his  sor- 
row' was  radiant  with  joy!  And  quite 
natural  too.  They  would  have  felt  real 
regret  had  the  new  peer  been  drowned 
or  shot;  but  the  petty  malignity  which 
dwells  in  the  human  bosom  made  them 
rejoice  at  the  small  but  irritating  misfor- 
tune which  had  befallen.  Shall  I  confess 
it,  f)ica  culpa,  mea  maxima  cuJ2)a^  I  re- 
joiced in  common  with  all  my  fellow- 
creatures!  I  was  ashamed  of  the  feelins:. 
I  wished  to  ignore  it  and  extinguish  it ; 
but  there  was  no  doubt  that  it  was  there. 
And  if  Lord  Xewman  was  a  person  of  en- 
larged and  philosophic  mind,  he  would 
have  rtjoiced  that  a  small  evil,  which 
merely  mortified  himself  and  gave  bad  ! 
colds  to  his  tenantrv,  afforded  sensible 
pleasure  to  several  thousands  of  his  fellow- 
men.  Yes,  my  reader ;  it  is  well  that  a 
certain  measure  of  small  malice  is  in- 
grained in  our  fallen  nature.  For  thus 
some  pleasure  comes  out  of  almost  all 
pain  ;  some  good  from  almost  all  evil. 
Your  little  troubles  vex  vou,  but  thev 
m-atifv  vour  friends.  Your  horse  comes 
down  and  smashes  his  knees.  No  doubt, 
to  you  and  your  groom  it  is  mimingled 
bitterness.  But  everv  man  within  several 
mik'S,  whose  horse's  knees  have  already 
been  smashed,  hails  the  event  as  a  real 
blessing  to  himself.  You  simiallv  fail  of 
getting  into  Parliament,  though  you 
stood  for  a  county  in  which  you  fancied 
that  your  own  influence  and  that  of  your 
connections  was  all-j)owerfnl.  Xo  doubt, 
you  are  sadlv  mortiiied.  Xo  doubt  vou 
do.  not  look  like  vourself  for  several 
weeks.  But  wliat  chuckles  of  joy  ])er- 
vade  the  hearts  and  faces  of  five  hundred 
fellows  who  have  no  chance  of  ixettinjj 
into  the  House  themselves,  and  who  dis- 
like you  for  your  huge  fortune,  your 
gran<i  house,  your  countless  thorough- 
breds, vour  insuflerable  dijjnitv,  and  your 
genc'ial  forgetfulness  of  the  place  wliere 


you  grew,  wfjich  by  those  around  you  is 
pei-fectly  well  remembered.  And  while 
it  is  true  that  even  people  of  a  tolerably 
benevolent  nature  do  not  really  feel  any 
great  regret  at  any  mortification  or  disap- 
pointment which  befalls  a  wealthy  and 
pretentious  neighbor,  it  is  also  certain 
that  a  greater  number  of  folk  do  actually 
gloat  over  any  event  which  humbles  the 
wealthy  and  pretentious  man.  You  find 
them,  with  a  malignant  look,  putting  the 
case  on  a  benevolent  footing.  ',  This 
taking-down  will  do  him  a  great  deal  of 
good :  he  will  be  much  the  wiser  and  bet- 
ter for  it."  It  IS  not  uncharitable  to  be- 
lieve, that  in  many  cases  in  which  such 
sentiments  are  expressed,  the  true  feeling 
of  the  speaker  is  rather  one  of  satisfaction 
at  the  pain  which  the  disappointment  cer- 
tainly gives,  than  of  satisfaction  at  the 
beneficial  discipline  which  may  possibly 
result  from  it.  The  thing  said  amounts 
to  this :  "  I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Richman 
has  got  a  taking-down,  because  the  taking- 
down,  though  painful  at  the  time,  is  in  fact 
a  blessing."  The  thing  felt  amounts  lo 
this :  '•  I  am  glad  that  Mr.  llichinan  has  got 
a  taking-down,  because  I  know  it  will  make 
him  very  miserable."  Every  one  who  reads 
this  page  knows  that  this  is  so.  Ah  !  ray 
malicious  acquaintances,  if  you  know  that 
the  sentiment  you  entertain  is  one  that 
would  provoke  universal  execration  if  it 
were  expressed,  does  not  that  show  that 
you  ought  not  to  entertain  it? 

1  have  said  that  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  much  real  malignity  among  ordinary 
men  and  women.  It  is  only  at  the  petty 
misfortunes  of  men's  friends  that  they 
ever  feel  this  unamiablc  satisfaction. 
When  groat  sorrow  befalls  a  friend,  all 
this  unworthy  feeling  goes  ;  and  the  heart 
is  filled  with  true  sympathy  and  kindness. 
A  man  must  be  very  bad  indeed,  if  this  is 
not  the  case.  Ii  strikes  me  as  something 
fiend-like  rather  than  human,  Byron's 
savage  exultation  over  the  melancholy 
end  of  the  great  and  amiable  Sir  Samuel 
Ilomilly.  Romilly  had  given  him  ofiTeiise 
bv  acting  as  lefjal  adviser  to  some  whom 
Byron  regarded  as  his  enemies.  But  it 
was  babyish  to  cherish  enmity  for  such  a 
cause  as  that ;  and  it  was  diabolical  to  re- 
juice  at  the  sad  close  of  that  life  of  iiseful- 
n«'ss  and  honor.  It  was  not  good  in  James 
Watt,  writing  in  old  age  an  account  of 
one  of  his  many  great  inventions,  to  name 
very  bitterly  a  man  who  had  pirated  it ; 
and  to  add,  with  a  vengeful  chuckle,  that 
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the  poor  man  was  "  afterwards  hanged." 
No  private  ground  of  offense  should  make 
you  rejoice  that  your  fellow-creature  was 
hanged.  You  may  justifiably  rejoice  in 
such  a  case  only  when  the  man  hanged 
was  a  public  offender,  and  an  enemy  of 
the  race.  Throw  up  your  hat,  if  you 
please,  when  Nana  Sahib  stretches  the 
hemp  at  last !  That  is  all  right.  He 
never  did  harm  to  you  individually  ;  but 
you  thing  of  Cawnpore  ;  and  it  is  quite  fit 
that  there  should  be  a  bitter,  burning  sat- 
isfaction felt  at  the  condign  punishment  of 
one  whose  punishment  eternal  justice  de- 
mands. What  is  the  use  of  the  gallows, 
if  not  for  that  incarnate  demon  ?  I  think 
of  the  poor  sailors  who  were  present  at 
the  trial  of  a  blood-thirsty  pirate  of  the 
Cuban  coast.  "  I  suppose  "  said  the  one 
doubtingly  to  the  other,  "  the  devil  will 
get  that  fellow."  "  I  should  hope  so," 
was  the  unhesitating  reply ;  "  or  what 
would  be  the  use  of  having  any  devil !" 

But  some  real  mischievous  malice  there 
is,  even  among  people  who  bear  a  credit- 
able character.  I  have  occasionally  heard 
old  ladies  (very  Jew)  tearing  up  the  cha- 
racter of  a  friend  with  looks  as  deadly  as 
though  their  w^eapon  had  been  a  stiletto, 
instead  of  that  less  immediately  fatal  in- 
strument of  offense,  concerning  which  a 
very  high  authority  informs  us,  that  in 
some  cases  it  is  "  set  on  fire  of  hell."  Ah  ! 
you  poor  girl,  who  danced  three  times 
(they  call  it  nine)  with  Mr.  A.  at  the 
Assembly  last  night,  happily  you  do  not 
know  the  venomous  way  in  which  certain 
spiteful  tabbies  are  pitching  into  you  this 
morning!  And  you,  my  friend,  who 
drove  along  Belvidere  place  (the  fashion- 
able quarter  of  the  county-town)  yester- 
day, in  your  new  drag  with  the  new  har- 
ness and  the  pair  of  thorough-breds,  and 
fancied  tl.at  you  were  charming  every  eye 
and  heart,  if  you  could  but  hear  how  your 
equipage  and  yourself  were  scarified  last 
evening,  as  several  of  your  elderly  female 
acquaintances  sipped  together  the  cup 
that  cheers  !  How  they  brought  up  the 
time  that  you  were  flogged  at  the  public 
school,  and  the  term  you  were  rusticated 
at  Oxford  !  Even  the  occasion  was  not 
forgotten  on  which  your  grandfathiT  was 
believed,  forty  years  since,  to  have  rather 
done  Mr.  Softly  in  the  matter  of  a  ghm- 
dered  steed.  And  the  peculiar  theological 
tenets  ofyour  grandmother  were  set  forth 
in  a  fashion  that  would  have  astounded 
that  good  old  lady.    And  you,  who  are  so 


happily  occupied  in  building  in  that  beau- 
tiful woodland  spot  that  graceful  Elizabe- 
than house,  little  you  know  how  bitterly 
some  folk,  dwelling  in  hideous  seedy 
mansions,  sneer  at  you  and  your  gim- 
cracks,  and  your  Gothic  style  in  which 
you  "  go  back  to  barbarism."  You,  too, 
my  friend,  lately  made  a  Queen's  counsel, 
or  a  judge,  or  a  bishop,  if  the  shafts  of 
envy  could  kill  you,  you  would  not  live 
long.  It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  how 
detraction  follows  a  man  when  he  first 
attains  to  any  eminent  place  in  State  or 
Church  ;  how  keenly  his  qualificatior:s  are 
canvassed;  how  loudly  his  unfitness  for 
his  situation  is  proclaimed ;  and  how, 
when  a  few  months  have  passed,  every 
body  gets  quite  reconciled  to  the  aj)point- 
ment,  and  accepts  it  as  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  human  affairs.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, the  right  man,  by  emphasis,  is  put 
in  the  right  place ;  so  unquestionably  the 
right  man  that  even  envy  is  silenced  :  as 
when  Lord  St.  Leonards  was  made  Lord 
Chancellor,  or  when  Mr.  Melvill  was  ap- 
pointed to  preach  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  even  when  men  who  had 
been  plucked  at  the  L^niversity  were 
made  bishops,  or  princes  who  had  never 
seen  a  gun  fired  in  anger  field  marshals, 
or  briefless  barristers  judges,  although  a 
general  outcry  arose  at  the  time,  it  very 
speedily  died  away.  When  you  find  a 
man  actually  in  a  place,  you  do  not  weigh 
his  claims  to  be  there  so  keenly  as  if  you 
were  about  to  appoint  him  to  it.  If  a  reso- 
lute premier  made  Tom  Spring  a  chief- 
justice,  I  doubt  not  that  in  six  weeks  the 
country  would  be  quite  accustomed  to  the 
fact,  and  accept  it  as  part  of  the  order  of 
nature.  How  else  is  it  that  the  nation  is 
content  to  have  blind  and  deaf  geneials 
placed  in  high  command,  and  infirm  old 
admirals  going  to  sea  who  ought  to  be 
going  to  bed  ? 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  there  are  men  and 
women  who  will,  without  much  investiga- 
tion as  to  its  truth,  repeat  a  story  to  the 
prejudice  of  some  man  or  woman  whom 
they  know.  They  are  much  more  critical 
in  w^eighing  the  evidence  in  support  of  a 
tale  to  a  friend's  credit  and  advantage.  I 
do  not  think  they  would  absolutely  invent 
such  a  calumnious  narrative ;  but  they 
will  repeat,  if  it  has  been  told  them,  what, 
if  they  do  not  know  it  to  be  false,  they 
also  do  not  know  to  be  true,  and  strongly 
suspect  to  be  false. 

My  fi-iend,  Mr.  C,  rector  of  a  paiish  in 
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Hampsliire,  lias  a  living  of  about  five  hun- 
dred a  year.  Some  mouths  ago  he  bought 
a  horse,  ibr  wliich  he  paid  fifly  pounds. 
Soon  after  he  did  so,  I  met  a  certain  ma- 
licious old  woman  who  lived  in  his  neigh- 
borhood. "So,"  said  she,  with  a  look 
far  from  benevolent,  "  Mr.  C.  has  gone  and 
paid  a  hundred  pounds  for  a  horse !  Mon- 
strous extravagance  for  a  man  Avith  his 
means  and  with  a  family."  "  No,  Miss 
Verjuice,"  I  replied  ;  "  Mr.  C.  did  not  pay 
nearly  the  sum  you  mention  for  his  horse ; 
lie  paid  no  more  for  it  than  a  man  of  ins 
means  could  afford."  Miss  Verjuice  was 
not  in  the  least  discomfited  by  the  failure 
of  her  first  shaft  of  petty  malignity.  She 
had  another  in  her  cpiiver,  which  she  in- 
stantly discharged.  "Well,"  said  she, 
with  a  face  of  deadly  ferocity,  "  if  Mr.  C. 
did  not  pay  a  hundred  pounds  for  his 
horse,  at  all  evaits  he  said  he  did!'*'* 
This  was  the  drop  too  much.  I  told  Miss 
Verjuice,  with  considerable  asperity,  that 
my  friend  was  incapable  of  petty  vaporing 
and  j>etty  falsehood ;  and  in  my  book, 
from  that  day  forward,  there  has  stood  a 
black  cross  against  the  mdividual's  name. 
Egyi)t,  it  seems,  is  the  country  where 
malevolence,  in  the  sense  of  pure  envy  of 
people  who  arc  better  off,  is  most  pre- 
valent and  is  most  feared.  People  there 
believe  that  the  envious  eye  does  harm  to 
those  on  wlumi  it  rests.  Thus,  they  are 
afraid  to  possess  fine  houses,  furniture, 
aud  horses,  lest  they  should  excite  envy 
and  brinff  misfortune.  And  when  thev 
allow  their  cijildren  to  go  out  for  a  walk, 
they  send  them  diity  and  ill-dressed,  for 
fear  the  covetous  eye  should  injure 
them: 

"  At  the  bottom  of  this  superstition  is  an 
enormous  prevalence  of  envy  among  the  lower 
Kg^'ptians.  You  see  it  in  all  their  fictions. 
Half  of  the  stories  told  in  the  coffee-shops  by 
tlie  professional  story-tellers,  of  which  the 
Attibitrn  ^l/j/ifn  are  a  specimen,  turn  on  mal- 
evolence. Malevolence,  not  attrihuted,  as  it 
would  be  in  European  fiction,  to  some  insult  or 
injury  inflicted  hy  the  person  who  is  its  ohject^ 
but  to  mere  envy  ;  envy  of  wealth,  or  of  the 
other  means  of  enjoyment,  honorably  acquired 
and  liberally  used.  * 

A  similar  envy,  no  doubt,  occasionally 
exists  in  tiiis  country;  but  peoi)le  here 
are  too  enlightened  to  fancy  that  it  can 
do  them  any  harm.      Indeed,  so  far  from 


'^  Archbishop  Whateley's  Baam^  p.  97. 


standing  in  fear  of  exciting  enrr  by  their 
display  of  possessions  and  advantages, 
some  people  feel  much  gratified  at  the 
thought  of  the  amount  of  envy  and  malig- 
nity which  they  are  likely  to  excite. 
"  Won't  old  Hunks  turn  green  with  fury," 
said  a  friend  to  me,  ^^the  first  time  I 
drive  up  to  his  door  with  those  horaesf" 
They  were,  indeed,  beautiful  animals ;  but 
their  proprietor  appeared  to  prize  them 
less  for  the  pleasure  they  afforded  himself, 
than  for  the  mortification  they  would 
inflict  on  certain  of  his  neighbors.  "  Won't 
Mrs.  Grundy  burst  with  spite  when  she 
sees  this  drawing-room  ?"  was  the  remark 
of  my  lately-married  cousin,  Henrietta, 
when  she  showed  me  th«at  very  pretty 
apartment  for  the  first  time.  "Won't 
Snooks  be  ferocious,"  said  Mr.  Dryasdust, 
the  book-collector,  "  when  he  hears  that  I 
have  got  this  almost  unique  edition?'* 
Ah  !  my  fellow-creatures,  we  are  indeed  a 
fallen  race ! 

liazlitt  maintains  that  the  potty  malig- 
nity of  mortals  finds  its  most  striking  field 
in  the  matter  of  wiil-making.     Pic  says : 

^*  The  last  act  of  our  lives  seldom  belies  the 
former  tenor  of  them  for  stupidity,  caprice,  and 
unmeaning:  spite.  All  that  wc  seem  to  think 
of  is  to  manage  matters  so  (in  settling  accounts 
with  those  who  are  so  unmannerly  as  to  survive 
us)  as  to  do  as  little  good,  and  plague  and  disajh 
point  as  many  people,  as  possible."* 

Every  one  knows  that  this  brilliant 
essiiyist  was  accustomed  to  deal  in  sweep- 
ing assertions  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
such  cases  as  that  which  he  here  describes 
form  the  exception  to  the  rule.  But  it 
must  be  admitted  that  most  of  us  have 
heard  of*  wills  at  whose  reading  wc  might 
almost  imagine  their  malicious  maker 
fancied  he  might  be  invisibly  present  to 
chuckle  over  the  disappointment  and 
mortification  which  he  was  dealing  even 
from  his  grave.  Cases  are  also  recorded 
in  which  rich  old  bachelors  have  played 
upon  the  hopes  of  half  a  dozen  poor  rela- 
tions, by  dropping  hints  to  each  separately 
that  he  was  to  be  the  fortunate  heir  of  all 
their  wealth;  and  then  have  left  their 
fortune  to  an  hospital,  or  have  departed 
from  this  world  intestate,  leaving  an  in- 
heritance mainly  of  quarrels,  heart-burn- 
ings, and  Chancery  suits.  How  often  the 
cringing,  tale-bearing  toady,  who  has 
borne  the  ill-humors  of  a  rich  sour  old 

*  Talk  Talk,  vol  L  p.  171.  "  Eisay  on  mUftyAmg.^ 
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maid  for  thirty  years,  in  the  hope  of  a 
legacy,  is  cut  off  with  nineteen  guineas 
for  a  mouming-ring !  You  would  say 
perhaps,  "  Serve  her  right."  I  differ 
from  you.  If  any  one  likes  to  be  toadied, 
he  ought  in  honesty  to  pay  for  it.  He 
knows  quite  well  he  would  never  have 
got  it  save  for  the  hope  of  payment ;  and 
you  have  no  more  i-ight  to  swindle  some 
poor  creature  out  of  years  of  cringing  and 
flattering  than  out  of  pounds  of  money. 
A  very  odd  case  of  petty  malice  in  will- 
making  was  that  of  a  man  who,  not  having 
a  penny  in  this  world,  left  a  will  in  which 
he  bequeathed  to  his  fiiends  and  acquaint- 
ance large  estates  in  various  parts  of  Eng- 
land, money  in  the  funds,  rings,  jewels, 
and  plate.  His  inducement  was  the  pros- 
pect of  the  delight  of  his  friends  at  first 
learning  about  the  rich  possessions  which 
were  to  be  theirs,  and  then  the  bitter 
disappointment  at  finding  how  they  had 
been  hoaxed.  Such  deceptions  and  hoaxes 
are  very  cruel.      Who  does  not  feel  for 

E)or  Moore  and  his  M^ife,  receiving  a 
wyer's  letter  just  at  a  season  of  special 
embarrassment,  to  say  that  some  deceased 
admirer  of  the  poet  had  left  him  five 
hundred  pounds,  and,  after  being  buoyed 
up  with  hope  for  a  few  days,  finding  that 
some  malicious  rascal  had  been  playing 
upon  them  I  No ;  poor  people  know  that 
want  of  money  is  too  serious  a  matter  to 
be  joked  about. 

Let  me  conclude  what  I  have  to  say 
about  petty  malignity  by  observing  that 
I  am  very  far  from  maintaining  that  all 
unfavorable  remark  about  people  you 
know  proceeds  from  this  unamiable  mo- 
tive. Some  folk  appear  to  fancy  that  if 
you  speak  of  any  man  in  any  terms  but 
those  of  superlative  praise,  this  must  be 
because  you  bear  him  some  ill-will ;  they 
can  not  understand  that  you  may  merely 
wish  to  speak  truth  and  do  justice.  Every 
person  who  writes  a  stupid  book  and  finds 
It  unfavorably  noticed  in  any  review,  in- 
stantly concludes  that  the  reviewer  must 
be  actuated  by  some  petty  spite.  The 
author  entirely  overlooks  the  alternative 
that  his  book  may  be  said  to  be  bad 
because  it  is  bad,  and  because  it  is  the 
reviewer's  duty  to  say  so  if  he  thinks  so. 
I  remember  to  have  heard  the  friend  of  a 
lady  who  had  published  a  bitterly  bad 
and  unbecoming  work,  speaking  of  the 
notice  of  it  which  had  appeared  in  a 
periodical  of  the  very  highest  class.  The 
notice  was  of  course  unfavorable.    "  Oh  1" 
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said  the  writer's  friend,  "  I  know  why  the 
review  was  so  disgraceful;  the  man  who 
wrote  it  was  lately  jilted,  and  he  hates 
all  women  in  consequence !"  It  happened 
that  I  had  very  good  reason  to  know  who 
wrote  the  depreciatory  article,  and  I  could 
declare  that  the  motive  assigned  to  the 
reviewer  had  not  the  least  existence  in 
fact. 

Unfavorable  remark  has  frequently  no 
earthly  connection  with  malignity,  great 
or  petty.  It  is  quite  fit  that,  as  in  peo- 
ple's presence  politeness  requires  that  you 
should  say  what  you  think  of  them,  you 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  in 
their  absence ;  and  every  one  feels  when 
the  limits  of  fair  criticism  are  passed. 
What  could  you  do  if,  after  listening  with 
every  appearance  of  interest  to  some  old 
lady's  wearisome  vaporing,  you  felt  bound 
to  pretend,  after  you  had  made  your 
escape,  that  you  thought  her  conversa- 
tion was  extremely  interesting  ?  What  a 
relief  it  is  to  tell  what  you  have  suflTered 
to  some  sympathetic  friend  I  I  have 
heard  injudicious  people  say,  as  something 
much  to  a  man's  credit,  that  he  never 
speaks  of  any  mortal  except  in  his  praise. 
I  do  not  think  the  fact  is  to  the  man's 
advantage.  It  appears  to  prove  either 
that  the  man  is  so  silly  that  be  thinks 
every  thing  he  hears  and  sees  to  be  good, 
or  that  he  is  so  crafty  and  reserved  that 
he  will  not  commit  himself  by  saying 
what  he  thinks.  Outspoken  good-nature 
will  sometimes  get  into  scrapes  from  which 
self-contained  craft  will  keep  free ;  but 
the  man  who,  to  use  Miss  Edgeworth's 
phrase,  "  thinks  it  best  in  general  not  to 
speak  of  things,"  will  be  liked  by  nobody. 

By  petty  trickery  I  mean  that  small 
deception  which  annoys  and  worries  you, 
without  doing  you  material  harm.  Thus 
it  passes  petty  trickery  when  a  bank 
publishes  a  swindling  report,  on  the 
strength  of  whose  false  representations  of 
prosperity  you  invest  your  hard-won 
savings  in  its  stock  and  lose  them  all.  It 
passes  petty  trickery  when  your  clerk 
absconds  with  some  hundreds  of  pounds. 
It  indicates  petty  trickery  when  you  find 
your  servants  writing  their  letters  on  your 
crested  note-paper,  and  inclosing  them  in 
your  crested  envelopes.  It  indicates  that 
at  some  time  or  other  a  successful  raid 
has  been  made  upon  your  paper-drawer. 
It  indicates  petty  trickery  when  you  find 
your  horses'  ribs  beginning  to  be  con. 
15 
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spicuous,  though  they  are  only  half- worked 
and  are  allowed  three  feeds  of  corn  a  day. 
Observe  your  coachman  then,  ray  friend. 
Some  of  your  corn  is  going  where  it 
should  not.  It  indicates  petty  trickery 
when  your  horses'  coats  are  full  of  dust, 
though  whenever  you  happen  to  be  pre- 
sent they  are  groomed  with  incredible 
vigor ;  they  are  not  so  in  your  absence. 
It  indicates  petty  trickery  wlwn,  suddenly 
turning  a  corner,  you  find  your  coachman 
galloping  the  horses  along  the  turnpike- 
road  at  the  rate  of  twenty-three  miles  an 
hour.  It  indicates  petty  trickery  when 
you  find  your  neighbors'  cows  among 
your  clover.  It  indicates  petty  trickery 
when  you  find  amid  a  cottager's  stock  of 
fire-wood  several  palisades  taken  from 
your  park-fence.  It  indicates  petty  trick- 
ery when  you  discern  in  the  morning 
the  traces  of  very  large  hob-nailed  shoes 
crossing  your  wife's  flower-garden  towards 
the  tree  where  the  magnum-bonums  are 
nearly  ripe.  But  why  extend  the  cata- 
logue ?  Every  man  can  add  to  it  a  hun- 
dred instances.  Says  Bacon  :  "  The  small 
wares  and  petty  points  of  cunning  are 
infinite,  and  it  were  a  good  deal  to  make 
a  list  of  them."  Who  could  make  such  a 
list  ?  What  numbers  of  i)eople  are  prac- 
ticing petty  trickery  at  every  hour  of  the 
day !  Yet,  forasmuch  as  these  tricks  are 
small  and  pretty  frequently  seen  through, 
they  form  only  a  blister ;  they  are  irri- 
tating but  not  dangerous ;  and  it  is  very 
irritating  to  know  that  you  have  been 
cheated,  to  however  small  an  extent. 
How  inestimable  is  a  thoroughly  honest 
servant !  Apart  from  any  thhig  like  prin- 
ciple, if  servants  did  but  know  it,  it  is  well 
worth  their  while  to  be  strictly  truthful 
and  reliable;  they  are  then  valued  so 
much.  It  is  highly  exjjeilient,  besides 
being  right.  And  not  only  is  it  extremely 
vexatious  to  find  out  any  domestic  in 
distionesty  of  any  kind ;  not  only  does  it 
act  as  a  blister  at  the  moment,  but  it 
fosters  in  one's  self  a  suspicious  habit  of 
mind  which  has  in  it  something  degrading. 
It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  ieel  tliat  you 
must  keep  a  strict  watch  upon  your  stable 
or  your  granary.  You  have  somewhat  of 
the  feeling  of  a  spy ;  yet  you  can  not,  if 
you  have  ordinary  powers  of  observation, 
shut  your  eyes  to  what  passes  round  you. 
There  is,  indeed,  some  petty  trickery 
which  is  highly  venial,  not  to  say  pleasing 
When  a  little  child,  on  being  oflTered  a 
third  plate  of  plum-pudding,  says,  with  a 


wistful  and  half-ashamed  look,  "No, 
thank  you,"  well  you  know  that  the  state* 
ment  is  not  entirely  candid,  and  that  the 
poor  little  thing  would  be  sadly  diappoiiit- 
ed  if  you  took  him  at  his  word.  Think 
of  your  own  childish  days;  think  what 
plum-pudding  was  then,  and  instantly 
send  the  little  man  a  third  plate,  larger 
than  the  previous  two.  So  if  your  gar- 
dener gets  wet  to  the  skin  in  mowing  a 
little  bit  of  turf,  in  a  drenching  summer- 
shower,  which  turns  it,  parched  for  the 
last  fortnight,  to  emerald  green,  tell  him 
he  must  be  very  wet,  and  give  him  a  glass 
of  whisky  ;  never  mind,  thoucrh  he,  in  his 
politeness,  declares  that  he  does  not  want 
the  whisky,  and  is  perfectly  dry  and  com- 
fortable. You  will  find  him  very  readily 
dispose  of  the  proffered  refreshment.  So 
if  you  go  hito  a  poor,  but  s])Otle8sl y-clean 
little  cottage,  where  a  lonely  widow  of 
eighty  sits  by  her  spinning-wheel.  Her 
husband  and  her  children  are  dead,  and 
there  she  is,  all  alone,  waiting  till  she 
goes  to  rejoin  them.  A  poor,  dog's-eared, 
ill-printed  Bible  lies  on  the  rickety  deal- 
table  near.  You  take  a  large  parcel  which 
you  have  brought  wrapped  in  brown  jnir 
per ;  and  as  you  talk  with  the  good  old 
Christian,  you  gradually  untie  it.  A  well- 
sized  volume  appears ;  it  is  the  Volume 
which  is  worth  all  the  rest  that  ever  were 
written ;  and  you  tell  your  aged  friend 
that  you  have  brought  her  a  Bible,  with 
great,  clear  type,  which  will  be  easily 
read  by  her  faihng  eyes,  and  you  ask  her 
to  accept  it.  You  see  the  flush  of  joy 
and  gratitude  on  her  face,  and  you  do  not 
mind  though  she  says  something  which  is 
not  strictly  true — that  it  was  too  kind  of 
you,  that  she  did  not  need  it,  that  she 
could  manage  with  the  old  one  yet.  Nor 
would  you  severely  blame  the  brave  fellow 
who  jumped  off  a  bridge  forty  feet  high, 
and  pulled  out  your  brother  when  he  was 
just  sinking  in  a  flooded  river,  if^  when 
you  thanked  him  with  a  full  heart  for  the 
risk  he  had  run,  he  replied,  in  a  careless, 
good-humored  way,  that  he  had  really 
done  nothing  worth  the  speaking  of.  The 
brave  man  is  pained  by  your  thanks :  but 
he  thought  of  his  wife  and  children  when 
he  leaped  from  the  parapet,  and  he  knew 
well  that  he  was  hazardmg  his  life.  And 
he  is  perfectly  aware  that  the  statement 
which  he  makes  is  not  consistent  with  fiMSt 
— ^but  surely  you  would  never  call  him  a 
trickster ! 
I     Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  unquestionably  a  very 
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courageous  as  well  as  a  very  able  writer, 
has  declared  in  a  recent  publication,  that, 
in  Great  Britain,  the  higher  classes,  for 
the  most  part,  speak  the  truth,  while  the 
lower  classes,  almost  without  exception, 
have  frequent  recourse  to  falsehood.  I 
think  Mr.  Mill  must  have  been  unfortunate 
in  his  experience  of  the  poor.  I  have  seen 
much  of  them,  and  I  have  found  among 
them  much  honesty  and  truthfulness, 
along  with  great  kindness  of  heart.  They 
have  little  to  give  away  in  the  form  of 
money,  but  will  cheerfully  give  their  time 
and  strength  in  the  service  of  a  sick  neigh- 
bor. I  have  known  a  shepherd  who  had 
come  in  from  the  hills  in  the  twilight  of  a 
cold  December  afternoon,  weary  and  worn 
oat,  find  that  the  little  child  of  a  poor 
widow  in  the  next  cottage  had  suddenly 
been  taken  ill,  and  without  sitting  down, 
take  his  stick,  and  walk  away  through  the 
dark  to  the  town  nine  miles  off,  to  fetch 
the  doctor.  And  when  I  told  the  fine 
fellow  how  much  I  respected  his  manly 
kindness,  I  found  he  was  quite  unaware 
that  he  had  done  any  thing  remarkable ; 
"it  was  just  what  ony  neibor  wad  do  for 
anither  I"  And  I  could  mention  scores  of 
similar  cases.  And  as  for  truthfulness,  I 
have  known  men  and  women  among  the 
peasantry,  both  of  England  and  ScoUand, 
whom  I  would  have  trusted  with  untold 
gold — or  even  with  what  the  Highland 
laird  thought  a  more  searching  test  of  rec- 
titude— with  unmeasured  whisky.  Still,  I 
must  sorrowfully  admit  that  I  have  found 
in  many  people  a  strong  tendency,  when 
they  had  done  any  thing  wrong,  to  justify 
themselves  by  falsehood.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  over-severe  masters  and  mis- 
tresses, by  undue  scoldings  administered 
for  faults  of  no  great  moment,  foster  this 
unhappy  tendency.  It  was  not,  however, 
of  one  class  more  than  another,  that  the 
quaint  old  minister  of  a  parish  in  Lanark- 
shire was  speaking,  when  one  Sunday 
morning  he  read  as  his  text  the  verse  in 
the  Psalms,  "  I  said  in  my  haste.  All  men 
are  liars,"  and  began  his  sermon  by 
thoughtfully  saying : 

'*  Ay,  David,  ye  said  it  in  your  haste, 
did  you  ?  If  ye  had  lived  in  this  parish,  ye 
might  have  said  it  at  your  leisure  I" 

There  is  hardly  a  sadder  manifestation  of 
the  spirit  of  petty  trickery  than  that  which 
has  been  pressed  on  the  attention  of  the 
public  by  recent  accounts  of  the  adultera- 
tion of  food.    It  is,  indeed,  sad  enough, 


*'  When  chalk,  and  alum,  and  plaster,  are  sold  to 

tho  poor  for  bread, 
And  the  spirit  of  murder  works  in  the  very 

means  of  life  i*' 


and  when  the  luxuries  of  the  rich  are 
in  many  cases  quite  as  much  tampered 
with  ;  while,  when  medical  appliances  be- 
come needful  to  correct  the  evil  effects  of 
red-lead,  plaster  of  Paris,  cantharides,  and 
oil  of  vitriol,  the  physician  is  quite  uncer- 
tain as  to  the  practical  power  of  the  medi- 
cine he  prescribes,  inasmuch  as  drugs  are 
as  much  adulterated  as  food.  Still,  there 
seems  reason  to  hope  that,  more  frequent- 
ly than  the  Lancet  Commission  would 
lead  one  to  think,  you  really  get  in  the 
shops  the  thing  you  ask  and  pay  for.  I 
firmly  believe  that,  in  this  remote  district 
of  the  world,  such  petty  dishonesty  is  un- 
known :  and  I  can  not  refrain  from  saying 
that,  notwithstanding  all  I  have  read  of 
late  years  in  tracts,  sermons,  poems,  and 
leading  articles,  of  the  frequency  of  fraud 
in  the  dealings  of  tradesmen  in  towns,  I 
never  in  my  own  experience  have  seen 
traces  of  it. 

Most  human  beings,  however,  will  tell 
you  that  day  by  day  they  witness  a  good 
deal  of  indirectness,  insincerity,  and  want 
of  straightforwardness — in  fact,  of  petty 
trickery.  There  are  many  people  who  ap- 
pear incapable  of  doing  any  thing  without 
going  round  about  the  bush,  as  Caledo- 
nians say.  There  are  many  people  who 
always  try  to  disguise  the  real  motive  for 
what  they  do.  They  will  tell  you  of  any 
thing  but  the  consideration  that  actually 
weighs  with  them,  though  that  is  in  most 
cases  perfectly  well  known  to  the  person 
they  are  talking  to.  Some  men  will  tell 
you  that  they  travel  second-class  by  rail- 
way because  it  is  warmer,  cooler,  airier, 
pleasanter  than  the  first-class.  They  sup- 
press all  mention  of  the  consideration  that 
obviously  weighs  with  them,  namely,  that 
it  is  cheaper.  Mr.  Squeers  gave  the  boys 
at  Dotheboys  Hall  treacle  and  sulphur  one 
morning  in  the  week.  The  reason  he  as- 
signed was  that  it  was  good  for  their 
health :  but  his  more  outspoken  wife 
stated  the  true  reason,  which  was  that,  by 
sickening  the  children,  it  made  breakfast 
unnecessary  upon  that  day.  Some  Dissen- 
ters pretend  that  they  want  to  abolish 
Church-rates,  with  a  view  to  the  good  of 
the  Church :  of  course  every  body  knows 
that  their  real  wish  is  to  do  the  Church 
harm.    Very  soft  indeed  would  the  mem* 
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bers  of  the  Church  be,  if  they  believed 
that  its  avowed  enemies  are   extremely 
anxious  for  its  welfare.     But  the  forms  of 
petty  trickery  are  endless.     Bacon  men- 
tions in  one  of  his  Essays  that  he  knew  a 
statesman  who,  when  he  came  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  with  bills  to  sign,  always  en- 
gaged her  in  conversation   about  some- 
thing else,  to  distract  her  attention  from 
the  papers  she  was  signing.     And  when 
some  impudent   acquamtance  asks   you, 
reader,  to  put  your  name  to  another  kind 
of  bill,  for  his  advantage,  does  he  not 
always  think  to  delude  you  into  doing  so 
by  saying  that  your  signing  is  a  mere 
form,  intended  only  for  tlie  fuller  satisfac- 
tion of  the  bank  that  is  to  lend  him  the 
money  ?     He  does  not  tell  you  that  he  is 
just   asking  you   to   give   him   the   sum 
named  on  that  stamped  paper.     Don't  be- 
lieve a  word  he  says,  and  show  him  the 
door.     Signing  a  promise  to  pay  money  is 
never  a  form ;  if  it  be  a  form  why  does 
he  ask  you   to  do  it  ?     Bacon  mentions 
another  man,  who,  "when  he  came  to  have 
speech,  would  pass  over  that  he  intended 
most,  and  go  forth,  and  come  back  again, 
and  speak  of  it  as  a  thing  he  had  almost 
forgot."     I  have   known  such  men  too. 
We  have  all  known  men  who  would  come 
and  talk  about  manyiindifferent  thing?, 
and  then  at  the  end  bring  in  as  if  acci- 
dentally the  thing  they  came  for.  Always 
pTiU  such  men  sharply  up.     Let  them  un- 
derstand   that   you    see  through   tliom. 
When  they  sit  down,  and  begin  to  talk  of' 
the  weather,  the  aflliirs  of  the  district, 
the  new  railway,  and  so  forth,  say  at  once : 
"  Now,  Mr.  Pawky,  I  know  you  did  not 
come  to  talk  to  me  about  these  things 
What  is  it  that  you  want  to  speak  of?     I 
am  busy,  and  have  no  time  to  waste."  It  is 
wonderful  how  this  will  beat  down  Mr. 
Pawky's  guard.     He  is  prepared  for  sly 
finesse,  but  he  is  quite  taken  aback  by 
downright  honesty.     If  you  try  to  do  him, 
he  will  easily  do  you  :  but  perfect  candor 
foils  the  crafty  man,  as  the  sturdy  High- 
lander's broadsword  at  once  cut  down  the 
French   master  of  fence,  vaporing  away 
with   his  rapier.      You  can   not   beat   a 
rogue  with  his  own  weapons.     Try  him 
with   truth :   like    David,   he   "  has    not 
proved"  that  armor ;  he   is   quite  imac- 
customed  to  it,  and  he  goes  down. 

]\[en  hi  towns  know  that  time  is  valua- 
ble to  them ;  and  by  long  experience  they 
are  assured  that  there  is  no  use  in  trying 
to  oyerreach  a  neighbor  in  a  bargain,  b^ 


cause  he  is  so  sharp  that  they  will  not 
succeed.      But    in  agricnltnrm  districts 
some  persons  may  be  found  who  appear 
to  regard  it  as  a  K>nd  delusion  that  ^  hon- 
esty is  the  best  policy  ;'*  and  who  neyer 
deal  with  a  stranger  without  feeling  their 
way,  and  trying  how  far  it  may  be  possi- 
ble to  cheat  him.   I  am  glad  to  infer,  from 
the  universal  contempt  in  which  such  per- 
sons are  held,  that  they  form  base,  though 
by  no  means  infrequent,  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule.     The   course  which    snch 
individuals  follow  in  buying  and  selling 
is  quite  marked  and  invariable.     If  they 
wish  to  buy  a  cow  or  rent  a  field,  they 
begin  by  declaring  with  frequency  and 
vehemence    that    they  don't  want    the 
thing — that  in  fact  they  would  rather  not 
have  it — that  it  would  be  inconyenient 
for  them  to  become  possessors  of  it.  They 
then  go  on  to  say  that  still,  if  they  can 
get  it  at  a  fair  price,  they  may  be  induced 
to  think  of  it.     They  next  declare  that 
the  cow  is  the  very  worst  that  over  was 
seen,  and  that  very  few  men  would  haye 
such  a  creature  in  their  possession.    The 
seller  of  the  cow,  if  he  knows  his  cus- 
tomer, meanwhile  listens  with  entire  in- 
difference to  Mr.  Pawky's  asseverations, 
and  afler  a  while,  proceeds  to  name  his 
price.      Fifteen    pounds    for    the     cow. 
"  Oh  !"  says  Mr.  Pawky,  getting  up  hast- 
ily and  putting  on  his  hat,  **  I  see  you 
don't  want  to  sell  it.    I  was  just  going  to 
have  offered  you  five  pounds.     I  sec  I 
need  not  spend  longer  time  here."     Mr. 
Pawky,  however,  does    not    leave  the 
room :  sometimes,  indeed,  if  dealing  with 
a  green  hand,  he  may  actually  depart  for 
half  an  hour ;  but  then  he  returns  and 
resumes  the  negotiation.    A  friend  of  his 
has  told  him  that  possibly  the  cow  was 
better  than  it  looked.    It  looked  very 
bad  indeed  ;  but  it  might  be  a  fair  cow 
after  all.     So  the  proceedings  go  on  :  and 
after  an   hour's   haggling,    and    several 
scores  of  falsehoods  told  by  Mr.  Pawky, 
he  becomes  the  purchaser  of  the  animal 
for  the  sum  originally  named.    Even  now 
he  is  not  exhausted.     He  assures  the  for- 
mer owner  of  the  cow  that  it  is  the  cus- 
tom of  the  district  always  to  give  back 
half-a-crown  in  the  poimd,  and  refuses  to 
hand  over  more  than  £13  2s.  6d,    The 
cow  is  by  this  time  on  its  way  to  Mr. 
Pawky's  house.    If  dealing  with  a  soft 
man,  this  final  trick  possibly  succeeds.    If 
with   an   experienced  person,   it  whoUy 
fails.    And  Mr.  Pawky,  after  wasting  two 
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hours,  telling  sixty-five  lies,  and  stamping 
himself  as  a  cheat  in  the  estimation  of  the 
person  with  whom  he  was  dealing,  ends 
by  taking  nothing  by  all  his  petty  trick- 
ery. Oh !  poor  Pawky,  why  not  be  hon- 
est and  straightforward  at  once?  You 
would  get  just  as  much  money,  in  five 
cases  out  of  six ;  and  you  would  save 
your  time  and  breath,  and  miss  running 
up  that  fearful  score  in  the  book  of  the 
recording  angel ! 

After  any  transaction  with  Mr.  Pawky, 
how  delightful  it  is  to  meet  with  a  down- 
right honest  man !  I  know  several  men 
— ^farmers,  laborers,  country  gentlemen — 
of  that  noble  class,  whose  "word  is  as 
good  as  their  bond  !"  I  know  men  whom 
you  could  not  even  imagine  as  taking  a 
petty  advantage  of  any  mortal.  They 
are  probably  far  from  being  pieces  of  per- 
fection. They  are  crotchety  in  temper ; 
they  are  rough  in  address ;  their  clothes 
were  never  made  by  Stultz ;  possibly  they 
do  not  shave  every  morning.  But  as  I 
look  at  the  open,  manly  face,  and  feel  the 
strong  gripe  of  the  vigorous  hand,  and 
rejoice  to  think  that  the  world  goes  well 
with  them,  and  that  they  find  it  pay  to 
speak  the  truth — I  feel  for  the  minute  as 
if  the  somewhat  overstrained  sentiment 
had  truth  in  it,  that 

"  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God.'* 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  no  man,  in 
the  long  nm,  gains  by  petty  trickery. 
Honesty  is  the  best  policy.  You  remem- 
ber how  the  roguish  Ephraim  Jenkinson, 
in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  mentioned 
that  he  contrived  to  cheat  honest  Farmer 
Flamborough  about  once  a  year ;  but  still 
the  honest  farmer  grew  rich,  and  the 
rogue  grew  poor,  and  so  Jenkinson  began 
to  bethink  him  that  he  was  in  the  wrong 
track  after  all.  A  man  who  with  many 
oaths  declares  that  a  broken-winded  nag 
is  sound  as  a  bell,  and  thus  gets  fifty 
pounds  for  an  animal  he  bought  for  ten, 
and  then  declares  with  many  more  oaths 
that  he  never  warranted  the  horse,  may 
indeed  gain  forty  pounds  in  money  by 
that  transaction,  but  he  loses  much  more 
than  he  gains.  The  man  whom  he  cheat- 
ed, and  the  ft*iends  of  the  man  whom  he 
cheated,  will  never  trust  him  again ;  and 
he  soon  acauires  such  a  character  that 
ever^  one  who  is  compelled  to  have  any 
dealings  with  him  stands  on  his  guard  and 
does  not  believe  a  syllable  he  says.    I  do 


not  mention  here  the  solemn  consideration 
of  how  the  gain  and  loss  may  be  adjusted 
in  the  view  of  another  world ;  nor  do 
more  than  allude  to  a  certain  solemn 
question  as  to  the  profit  which  would 
follow  the  gain  of  much  more  than  forty 
pounds,  by  means  which  would  damage 
something  possessed  by  every  man.  All 
trickery  is  folly.  Every  rogue  is  a  fool. 
The  publisher  who  advertises  a  book  he 
has  brought  out,  and  appends  a  flattering 
criticism  of  it  as  from  the  Times  or 
Frazer's  Magazine  which  never  appeared 
in  either  periodical,  does  not  gain  on  the 
whole  by  such  petty  deception ;  neither 
does  the  publisher  who  appends  highly 
recommendatory  notices,  marked  with 
inverted  commas  as  quotations,  though 
with  the  name  of  no  periodical  attached, 
the  fact  being  that  he  composed  these  no- 
tices himself.  You  will  say  that  Mr. 
Barnum  is  an  instance  of  a  man  who 
made  a  large  fortune  by  the  greater  and 
lesser  arts  of  trickery ;  but  would  you, 
my  honest  and  honorable  friend,  have 
taken  that  fortune  on  the  same  terms  ? 
I  hope  not.  And  no  blessing  seems  to 
have  rested  on  Bamum's  gains.  Where 
are  they  now  ?  The  trickster  has  been 
tricked  —  the  doer  done.  There  is  a 
hollowness  about  all  prosperity  which  is 
the  result  of  unfair  and  underhand  means. 
Even  if  a  man  has  grown  rich  through 
trickery  seems  to  be  going  on  quite  com- 
fortably, depend  upon  it  he  can  not  feel 
happy.  The  sword  of  Damocles  is  hang- 
ing over  his  head.  Let  no  man  be  called 
happy  before  he  dies. 

I  believe,  indeed,  that  in  some  cases 
the  conscience  grows  quite  callous,  and 
the  notorious  cheat  fancies  himself  a 
highly  moral  and  religious  man ;  and  al- 
though it  is  always  extremely  irritating 
to  be  cheated,  it  is  more  irritating  than 
usual  to  think  that  the  man  who  has 
cheated  you  is  not  even  made  uneasy  by 
the  checks  of  his  own  conscience.  I  would 
gladly  think  that  in  most  cases, 

"  Doubtless  the  pleasure  is  as  great 
Of  being  cheated  as  to  cheat ^* 

I  would  gladly  think  that  the  man  who 
has  done  another  feels  it  as  blistering  to 
remember  the  fact  as  the  man  who  has 
been  done  does.  It  would  gratify  me 
much  if  I  were  able  to  conclude  that 
every  man  who  is  a  knave  knows  that  he 
is  one.    I  doubt  it.    Probably  he  merely- 
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thinks  himself  a  sharp,  clever  fellow. 
Only  this  morning  I  was  cheated  out  of 
four  and  sixpence  by  a  man  of  very  do- 
cent  appearance.  He  obtained  that  sum 
by  making  three  statements,  which  I  found 
on  inquiring,  after  he  had  gone,  wore 
false.  The  gain,  you  sec,  was  small.  He 
otained  just  eighteenpence  a  lie.  Yet  he 
went  off,  looking  extremely  honest.  And 
no  doubt  he  will  be  at  his  parish  church 
next  Sunday,  making  the  responses  in 
tones  that  drown  the  clerk's.  And  pro- 
bably when  he  reflects  upon  the  transac- 
tion, he  merely  thinks  that  he  was  sharp 
and  I  was  soft.  The  analogy  between 
these  small  tricks  and  a  blister  holds  in 
several  respects.  Each  is  irritating,  and 
the  irritation  caused  by  each  gradually 
departs.  You  are  very  indignant  at  first 
learning  that  you  have  been  taken  in  ;  you 
are  rather  sore,  even  the  day  after — but 
the  day  after  that  you  are  less  sore  at 
having  been  done  than  sorry  for  the  rogue 
who  was  fool  enough  to  do  you. 

I  am  writing  only  of  that  petty  trickery 
which  acts  as  a  blister  of  humanity  ;  as  I 
need  say  nothing  of  those  numerous  forms 
of  petty  trickery  which  do  not  irritate, 
but  merely  amuse.  Such  are  those  silly 
arts  by  which  some  people  try  to  repre- 
sent themselves  to  their  fellow-creatures 
as  richer,  wiser,  better  informed,  more 
highly  connected,  more  influential  and 
more  successful  than  the  fact.  I  felt  no 
irritation  at  the  school-boy  who  sat  oppo- 
site me  the  other  day  in  a  railway  car- 
riage, and  pretended  that  he  was  reading 
a  Greek  play.  I  allowed  him  to  fancy 
his  trick  had  succeeded,  and  conversed 
with  him  of  the  characteristics  of -^schy- 
lus.  He  did  not  know  much  about  them. 
A  friend  of  mine,  a  clergyman,  went  to 
he  house  of  a  weaver  in  his  parish.     As 


he  was  about  to  knock  at  the  door,  he 
heard  a  solemn  voice  within ;  and  he  lis- 
tened in  silence  as  the  weaver  asked 
God's  blessing  upon  his  food.  Then  he 
lifted  the  latch  and  entered :  and  there- 
upon the  weaver,  resolved  that  the  clergy- 
man should  know  he  said  grace  before 
meat,  began  and  repeated  his  gnzce  over 
again.  My  friend  was  not  angry;  but 
he  was  very,  very  sorry.  And  never,  till 
the  man  had  been  years  in  his  grave,  did 
he  mention  the  fact.  As  for  the  fashion 
in  which  some  people  fire  off,  in  conversa- 
tion with  a  new  acquaintance,  every  titled 
name  they  know,  it  is  to  be  recorded  that 
the  trick  is  invariably  as  unsuccessful  as 
it  is  contemptible.  And  is  not  a  state 
dinner,  given  by  poor  people,  in  resolute 
imitation  of  people  witn  five  times  their 
income,  with  its  sham  champagne,  its  dis- 
duisod  green.grocers,'and  its  general  turn- 
ing the  house  topsy-turvy — ^is  not  such  a 
ditmer  one  great  trick,  and  a  very  trans- 
parent one  ? 

The  writer  is  extremely  tired.  Is  it 
not  curious  that  to  write  for  four  or  five 
hours  a  day  for  four  or  five  successive 
days,  wearies  a  man  to  a  degree  that  ten 
or  twelve  daily  hours  of  plowing  does 
not  weary  the  man  whose  work  is  physi- 
cal ?  Mental  work  is  much  the  greater 
stretch:  and  it  is  strain,  not  time,  that 
kills.  A  horse  that  walks  at  two  miles 
and  a  half  an  hour,  plowing,  will  work 
twelve  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  A 
horse  that  runs  in  the  mail  at  twelve 
miles  an  hour,  works  an  hour  and  a  half 
and  rests  twenty-two  and  a  half;  and  with 
all  that  rest  soon  breaks  down.  The 
bearing  of  all  this  is,  that  it  is  time  to 
stop  ;  and  so,  my  long  black  goose-quill, 
i  lie  down ! 


KoHAX  AsTiQUiTiES. — The  excavations  now  go- 
Inpf  on  at  tho  Necropolis  of  the  ancient  city  of  Prc- 
noste,  near  tho  modem  town  of  Palestrina,  twenty- 
five  miles  south-east  of  Rome,  have  been  productive 
of  the  moi<t  interesting  results.  Tho  property  be- 
longs to  Prince  Barberinif  and  the  researches  carried 
on  by  his  orders  have  already  brought  to  light  an 
admirable  wrought  gold  necklace  in  fine  preeervn- 
tion,  aeveral  bronze  yasos  richly  ornamented,  and 


other  works  in  metal,  amongst  which  are  aomo  In- 
teresting niinDrs  with  engraved  reveraea.  TJtemila 
of  various  kinds  have  also  been  diaoovered,  made  cf 
colored  glass,  alabaster,  ivory,  and  even  wood. 
Bronze  and  terra-cotta  vases  and  utenaito,  anii%  and 
cups,  interesting  for  the  inscriptions  they  bear,  haTO 
likewise  been  recently  disinterred  at  the  Kecropolii 
of  tho  ancient  Ktruscan  city  of  Capenai  about  tUlljf 
miles  fh>m  Rome,  north  of  the  Tiber. 
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BETWEEN     HEAVEN     AND     EARTH.* 


"  Oh  1  beware,  my  Lord,  of  jealousy." 


Otto  Lttdwig  has  chosen  for  the  sub- 
ject of  his  book  a  very  narrow  sphere  in 
humble  life,  and  within  the  limits  which 
he  has  prescribed,  he  confines  himself  to 
the  development  of  the  inner,  not  the 
outer  life ;  and  in  that  inner  region  it  is 
the  moral,  not  the  intellectual  life  of 
which  he  treats.  We  think  it  is  a  truly 
artistic  triumph  to  clothe  with  so  much 
poetic  interest  topics  so  trite.  The  author 
may  well  be  proud  of  the  power  with 
which  he  carries  his  reader  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  his  simple  story ; 
and  the  glimpses  he  gives  us  of  his  plot 
Bever  diminish  our  interest  in  its  devel- 
opment. At  home  we  have  the  great  mas- 
ters of  the  realistic  school ;  in  Germany 
they  have  numerous  followers.  Many  of 
Hackl&nder^s  thousand  and  one  tales  have 
been  translated,  and  are  well  known ; 
they  all  profess  to  paint  life  as  it  is.  Frey- 
tag's  popular  novel  has  had  a  wide  circu- 
lation among  us,  and  owes  this  chiefly  to 
its  being  a  picture  of  German  life,  both 
social  and  political.  His  book  is  a  medium 
for  conveying  his  views  as  to  the  rise  of 
the  middle  classes  at  the  expense  of  the 
nobility,  and  the  final  ascendency  of 
steamocracy.  The  importance  of  the  sub- 
jects which  he  treats,  and  the  vigor  with 
which  he  handles  them,  has  secured  for 
his  novel  a  popularity  >vhich  it  hardly 
would  have  gained  from  any  interest  in 
the  tale  itself.  It  is  a  social  and  political 
miniature  painting,  but  vigorous  and  true, 
though  somewhat  one-sided ;  and  has  been 
the  text  of  many  a  political  discussion 
"where  great  questions  have  been  clothed 
in  the  garb  of  romance.  Ztoischen  Mini- 
tnel  und  Erde  is  written  in  a  very  differ-. 
ent  spirit.  It  has  not  been  translated, 
nor,  if  it  were  so,  is  it  likely  to  obtain  a 
wide  circulation  among  us.  It  is  address- 
ed to  the  feelings  of  the  few,  and  by  them 


♦  ZwUeken  Himmel  wid  Erde.  Erzahlung  von 
Ono  LuDwio,  aus  Eisfeld.  Frankfurt  a.-M.  Yer- 
Uig  von  M^dlnger  Sohn  and  Comp. 


we  think  it  must  be  enthusiastically  ad- 
mired, though  in  an  English  dress  it  would 
necessarily  lose  much  of  the  charm  which 
it  owes  to  its  quaint  and  graceful  diction. 
Leaving  all  public  questions  untouched, 
the  author  confines  himself  within  the 
smallest  possible  grounds,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  one  passion,  and  the  contrast  of 
two  characters.  In  the  delicacy  of  his  de- 
lineation dwells  the  wondeiiul  charm  of 
his  work,  for  he  boldly  begins  by  telling 
the  end  of  the  story ;  as  much  as  to  say 
to  the  reader :  "  Do  not  hurry  to  the  end  ; 
here  it  is  for  you.  Come  with  me  at  your 
leisure ;  I  have  somewhat  to  give  you 
from  the  wayside  of  life,  even  i£  its  ter- 
mination presents  only  a  picture  of  rest 
and  passionless  repose :  not  the  rest  of 
gratified  love  reposing  after  the  heat  and 
struggle  of  the  day ;  but  the  calm  which 
follows  passions  subdued,  duties  fulfilled, 
which  accompanies  a  conscience  void  of 
reproach ;  the  tranquil  rest  of  a  heart 
which  has  learned  to  find  all  its  gratification 
in  self-abnegation  and  in  doing  good  to 
others ;  that  peace  and  rest  which  can 
warm  a  childless  and  lonely  old  age,  and 
which  sheds  a  light  around  it." 

The  story  opens  with  the  picture  of  an 
elderly  man  living  in  a  small  house  with- 
in a  garden.  His  sister-in-law,  a  woman 
of  nearly  the  same  age,  with  the  remains 
of  great  beauty,  inhabits  the  same  house 
with  her  son  and  daughter.  The  flowers 
in  the  garden,  the  stones  of  the  wall,  are 
given  with  the  minuteness  of  a  Dutch  pic- 
ture ;  and  one  can  see  the  mild  coun- 
tenance of  the  master  of  the  house  as  he 
sits  in  the  garden  bower  on  a  Sunday, 
while  the  church-bells  are  calling  to  pray- 
er from  the  old  tower  of  St.  George's 
Church.  He  was  a  man  silent,  grave,  and 
mild,  with  the  light  of  truth  beaming  in 
his  eyes,  unquenched  by  age.  He  lived 
a  still  and  methodical  life,  and  had  no  in- 
timates ;  but  when  he  went  forth  into  the 
town,  great  was  the  respect  with  which 
he  was  greeted  by  all    At  home  there 
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was  a  sort  of  mixture  of  reverence  and 
devotion  in  the  manner  of  both  the  mo- 
ther and  the  young  people  towards  him : 
he  to  them  was  almost  more  than  father- 
ly, and  to  her  it  was  respect,  devotion, 
with  a  somewhat  of  reserve  which  was 
never  overcome.  The  deportment  of  the 
simple  artisan  towards  Christhie  had  a 
something  almost  chivalrous  in  it.  Neigh- 
bors wondered  at  their  quiet  ways,  for 
they  were  in  many  respects  unlike  other 
people ;  and  so  still,  all  went  like  clock- 
work in  that  house  with  the  green  win- 
dow-shutters. Many  years  had  passed 
since  his  brother's  sudden  death  had  left 
Christine  a  blooming  widow  ;  and  no  one 
could  understand  why  he  had  not  mar- 
ried her.  The  custom  of  the  country 
sanctioned  the  connection ;  his  old  father, 
who  was  alive  then,  wished  it  exceeding- 
ly; Christine  did  not  appear  disinclined, 
and  he  evidently  preferred  her  to  every 
one  else ;  and  vet  it  never  took  place. 

"  It  was  quite  natural  that  the  good 
people  should  wonder,  for  they  knew  not 
what  had  once  passed  there,  within  four 
Imman  souls ;  and  had  they  known,  they 
would  have  wondered  all  the  more.     The 

Seace  of  a  Sabbath-day  had  not  always 
welt  in  that  house;  that  peace  which 
now  spread  its  broad  wings  over  the 
dwelling.  A  time  had  been  of  bitter  re- 
grets for  ravished  bliss,  and  wild  desire 
to  repossess  it ;  ay,  the  shadow  of  murder 
and  murderous  thoughts  had  fallen  on  the 
threshold  of  the  homely  dwelling,  where 
despair  had  wandered,  with  wild  lamen- 
tations, up  and  down  the  little  stair, 
througli  the  friendly  rooms,  into  the 
garden-bower,  into  the  work-shoj),  into 
the  stable — no  place  was  exempt  from 
her  doleful  presence.  In  former  days  a 
tall  and  strong  fonn  used  to  repose  in 
that  garden-bower ;  but  no  touch  of  mild- 
ness softened  the  pride  of  that  hard  face. 
When  he  arose,  and  crossed  the  street, 
the  children  paused  in  their  merry  games ; 
but  no  friendly  look  greeted  them,  per- 
haps because  those  eyes  were  closed  for- 
ever. Nevertheless,  stern  old  Ilerr  Net- 
tenmaier  was  a  much-respected  man ;  he 
demanded  and  received  the  esteem  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  He  wa.s  a  man  of  rigid 
honor ;  only  too  rigid,  alas  I" 

All  that  had  taken  place  within  these 
walls — all  that  had  nearly  broken  the 
hearts  of  the  inmates,  and  the  dark 
thoughts  which  had  begotten  darker 
deeds  —  all  this  was  passing  even  then 


through  the  mind  and  memory  of  the  man 
with  whom  we  have  now  to  do.  It  is 
Sunday,  and  the  bells  from  St.  GkK>rge 
announce,  in  slow  and  solemn  sound,  that 
the  worship  of  God  is  about  to  commence.. 
They  call  one  forth  from  the  quiet  c^arden, 
where,  as  was  his  wont,  Ilerr  Netten- 
maier  sat  in  the  morning.  It  is  thirty- 
one  years  this  day,  since  after  a  long  ab- 
sence he  had  returned  to  his  native  town. 
Even  thus  had  the  bells  sounded  that 
day,  when  through  the  snow  he  had  once 
more  beheld  the  old  tower  of  St.  George. 
There  it  stood  now,  its  long  shadow  cast 
across  the  neighbor's  garden.  He  gazed 
at  the  slanting  roof,  which  seemed  to  look 
down  upon  him.  Memories  of  the  past 
crowded  into  his  mind;  the  feelings  of 
that  day  seemed  to  return.  Even  thus 
had  the  bells  sounded  ;  even  thus  he  had 
gazed  at  that  roof,  little  divining  then 
that  a  mysterious  destiny  connected  his 
fate  to  that  tower ;  even  as  now  all  the 
memoiies  of  the  past  are  linked  to  it. 
For — but  I  forget ;  the  reader  does  not 
know  what  I  allude  to :  it  is,  in  &ct,  what 
I  am  going  to  relate. 

Such  is  our  introduction  to  the  hero  of 
the  story.  Having  given  us  a  glimpse  of 
the  end,  our  author  returns  to  the  com- 
mencement of  his  romance ;  and  nothing 
can  be  simpler  than  the  materials  wiu 
which  lie  engages  our  sympathies.  Old 
Nettenmaier  is  a  slater,  and  pursues  his 
trade  along  with  his  two  sons  in  a  small 
country-town.  They  have  a  lovely  neigh- 
bor, called  Christine ;  and  these  iour  are 
almost  the  only  individuals  who  are  men- 
tioned in  the  book,  except  their  old  serv- 
ant, Valentine,  so  narrow  are  the  limits 
within  which  the  author  has  confined  his 
graphic  ])encil.  The  old  man  is  a  great 
tyrant  with  a  sort  of  heathen  sense  of 
honor ;  one  who  would  have  had  a  real 
pleasure  in  the  part  of  Brutus,  and  would 
have  slain  his  sons  with  his  own  hand 
joyfully  to  clear  the  fiimily  honor  from 
stain.  He  is  a  hard-working,  upright, 
honest,  stem  old  heathen,  without  one 
touch  of  Christian  charity  or  love ;  yet 
with  a  high  sense  of  richt  and  justice — 
justice,  but  no  mercy.  His  sons  are  very 
different.  Fritz,  the  eldest,  be^ns  by 
being  weak  and  envious,  and  coveting 
Christine  merely  because  his  brother  loves 
her.  But  enyj  begets  jealousy,  and  jea- 
lousy hatred  ;  and  miu*der's  grim  form 
appears,  and  the  mind,  given  up  to  one 
base  passion,  finally  loses  itself  in  the  rav- 
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^  of  a  maiiiac.  There  is  no  religious 
tcussion  in  the  book,  nothing  that  can 
called  preaching ;  but  every  now  and 
?n,  as  it  were,  the  church-bells^  call  to 
ayer  is  heard  above  the  raging  of  hu- 
iQ  passion  ;  and  Apollonius  Nettenmaier 
given  as  the  type  of  the  spiritual  man, 
en  as  his  brother  is  the  image  of  the 
rnal.  He  is  from  the  first  of  an  unsus- 
nous,  open  nature,  and  believes  all  men 
cause  he  himself  could  not  deceive ; 
t  it  is  only  by  inward  struggles — the 
story  of  which  are  not  given — ^that  he 
ally  becomes  the  purified  hero,  w^ho  sits 
his  garden-bower,  waiting  patiently  for 
e  hour  when  the  knell  from  St.  George's 
wer,  with  its  slow  and  soothing  sound, 
11  tell  to  the  few  who  remain  below  to 
>um  that  one  pure  spirit  has  left  its 
ode  of  clay  for  a  higher  and  happier 
here. 

The  trade  of  a  slater  is  not  a  very  ro- 
intic  one ;  it  seems  to  us  but  a  common- 
ice  matter  to  lay  slate  upon  slate,  and 
e  upon  tile.  But  old  Nettenmaier  es- 
emed  his  calling  very  differently;  he 
ed  to  say  that  no  man  was  worthy  of 
e  work,  who  valued  his  life,  or  had  a 
op  of  coward's  blood  in  his  veins.  As 
e  soldier  risks  his  life  in  the  battle,  so 
e  slater  perils  his  on  the  strength  of  one 
pe,  on  the  steadiness  of  his  head  and 
nd  —  one  false  step  is  certain  death; 
d  in  the  old  man's  thinking,  a  death 
3t  with  in  this  peaceful  but  dizzy  trade 
as  honorable  as  on  the  blood-stained 
Id  of  victory.  Let  us  take  one  extract 
)m  the  author,  and  we  shall,  I  think. 
Tee  that  the  rough  and  toil-worn  me- 
anic,  hammering  on  the  roof  there,  is 
t  without  a  certain  poetic  interest : 
**  Between  heaven  and  earth  lies  the 
ngdom  of  the  slater.  From  far  below 
les  the  murmuring  tumult  of  the  wan- 
rers  on  the  earth  ;  far  above,  the  wan- 
rers  of  the  heavens,  the  quiet  clouds, 
rsue  their  silent  and  majestic  path, 
onths,  years,  centuries  have  passed,  and 
ere  has  been  no  dweller  here  save  the 
Id  jackdaw's  restless  and  screaming 
ood.  But  at  last  one  day,  a  narrow 
►or  of  egress,  far  up  in  the  church-tow- 
,  is  opened,  and  unseen  hands  force  out 
^o  rusty  bars.  It  appears  to  the  spec- 
ter from  below  as  if  they  wished  to 
ild  a  bridge  of  straw  in  the  heavens, 
le  jackdaws  have  betaken  themselves  to 
e  pinnacles  of  the  tower,  and  the  top  of 
e  weathercock,  and  flap  their  wings  in 


terror.  The  scaffolding  projects  some 
feet,  and  the  unseen  hands  cease  to  thrust 
out  more  boards.  A  hammering  begins 
within  that  chamber  in  the  roof.  It 
wakens  the  sleeping  owls,  and  sends  them 
hooting  and  terrified  into  the  giddy  light 
of  day.  The  jackdaws  hear  it  with  horror ; 
the  children  of  man  on  the  firm  eaiih  be- 
low hear  it  not,  and  the  clouds  in  the 
blue  expanse  above  pursue  their  course 
unheeding.  The  knocking  goes  on  a 
long  time,  and  then  ceases.  Across  the 
projecting  beams  two  short  boards  are 
thrust,  behind  them  appears  a  human 
head,  and  a  pair  of  strong  arms.  One 
hand  holds  a  nail,  the  other  wields  the 
hammer,  till  the  flying  scaffolding  is  com- 
plete. It  may  prove  a  path  to  eternity 
to  its  maker — who  can  tell  ?  Upon  the 
scaffolding  a  ladder  is  erected,  the  tower 
is  high,  ladder  upon  ladder,  tier  over  tier. 
Nothing  holds  them  together  but  two 
iron  hooks;  nothing  holds  them  secure 
on  the  scaffolding  but  four  human  hands 
and  the  pinnacle  on  which  they  lean. 
Once  above  the  little  door,  and  bound 
with  strong  cord  to  the  pinnacle,  the  bold 
workman  ascends  without  fear.  The  gid- 
dy mortal  who  looks  up  from  the  nrm 
ground,  sees,  as  it  were,  a  ladder  made 
of  straws,  a  child's  toy ;  the  thought  of 
ascending  it  makes  him  shiver,  and  he 
commends  his  soul  to  God.  There  it  is, 
right  *  betwixt  heaven  and  earth.'  If 
the  man  makes  a  false  step,  or  the  ladder 
swerves  ever  so  little,  down  he  comes  to 
certain  death ;  the  very  stroke  of  the 
clock  below  him  may  startle  him.  The 
spectator  below  draws  in  his  breath,  and 
involuntarily  clasps  his  hands ;  the  daws 
above,  driven  from  their  last  retreat,  fly 
screaming  round  and  round  the  bold 
workman's  head  ;  the  clouds  above  pursue 
their  path  unmoved.  The  clouds  alone  ? 
No  ;  the  bold  man  on  the  ladder  is  as  un- 
moved as  they.  He  is  no  idle  boaster 
who  wishes  for  applause.  He  goes  his 
dangerous  path  in  his  calling ;  he  knows 
the  ladder  is  firm,  he  himself  constructed 
the  scaffolding,  he  knows  it  is  strong,  he 
knows  his  heart  is  strong,  his  step  secure. 
He  looks  not  down  to  the  green  earth's 
enticing  bosom,  he  looks  not  up  where 
the  ever-drifting  clouds'  ceaseless  motion 
may  bring  fatal  giddiness  upon  his  brain. 
The  center  of  the  arch  is  the  limit  of  his 
vision ;  for  him  there  is  no  heaven  and  no 
earth,  but  the  beam  above,  and  the  ladder 
which  be  binds  to  it  with  cords.    And 
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the  knot  is  tied,  and  the  spectator  draws 
a  deep  breath,  and  goes  on  and  tells  in 
the  streets  what  the  bold  man  is  doing 
there,  up  between  heaven  and  earth. 
And  for  many  weeks  the  children  imitate 
in  their  play  his  giddy  trade." 

But  to  return  to  the  story.  Young 
Apollonius  loves  the  fair  Christine — 
Walter's  Christine,  as  she  is  called.  In 
his  own  shy  and  youthful  way  he  has  left 
a  flower  in  her  path  which  she  has  en- 
couraged him  by  accepting,  and  giving 
him  one  in  return.  He  thinks  that  they 
understand  each  other,  and  in  an  evil  hour 
he  confides  in  his  brother.  About  this 
time  the  old  man  had  commanded  Fritz 
that  he  must  no  longer  love  a  certain 
Beate,  and  he  is  too  much  afraid  of  the 
old  Spartan  to  dispute  his  will,  or  ask  a 
wherefore  ;  and  he  gives  up  his  love  with 
some  compassion  for  her,  but  a  comfort- 
able assurance  that  he  will  find  another. 
Unfortunately,  Walter's  Chiistine  makes 
a  deeper  impression  on  him  than  the  for- 
saken Beate  had  done,  and  the  fact  that 
his  brother  loves  her,  and  that  she  seems 
inclined  to  return  his  love,  gives  zest  to 
the  pursuit  which  he  commenced,  as  he 
said,  and  perhaps  really  meant,  to  forward 
his  brother's  views.  At  the  village  dance, 
he  persuades  Apollonius  to  trust  his  cause 
in  his  hands,  and  he  dances  with  the  girl 
that  he  may  praise  his  brother,  and  he 
walks  home  with  her,  that  he  may  tell  her 
all  the  good  he  has  done.  Next  day  he 
suiruests  to  the  old  man,  that  it  were  well 
that  young  Apollonius  should  see  the 
world.  The  old  man  had  ever  been  ac- 
customed to  say  do,  and  it  was  done.  The 
same  evening,  while  standing-  under  the 
old  pear-tree  in  his  garden,  and  cleaning 
the  moss  from  its  branches,  he  called 
Apollonius  to  him  and  said :  "  Make  ready 
your  things  to-night,  for  at  break  of  day 
to-morrow  you  are  to  go  to  our  cousins 
at  Cologne."  At  the  dawn  of  the  following 
day,  when  the  clock  in  St.  George's 
Church  was  striking  four,  the  door  of  the 
old  house  with  the  green  window-shutters 
opened,  and  the  two  brothers  stood  on 
the  threshold.  Fritz  was  eloquent  in  his 
promises  to  woo  Christine  for  his  brother ; 
Apollonius  confided  a  letter  to  her  to  his 
care,  and  believed  him.  So  the  brothers 
parted.  Four  years  later  Apollonius  stood 
at  mid-day  on  the  same  spot,  on  his  return. 
The  untaught  artisan,  who  had  gone  forth 
into  the  world  simple  and  strong,  returned 
to  his  home  strong  and  simple,  but  also 


learned.  The  artisans  of  Cologne  in  that 
period  were  artists  in  their  way.  The 
carved  stones  in  that  city  witness  to  this 
day  what  men  they  were,  who,  unknown, 
and  in  the  humble  rank  of  the  stone-cutter 
and  mason,  worked  out  the  noble  design 
to  the  great  architect,  "  Tht  unknown^^ 
who  conceived  the  plan  of  the  Dom 
Kirche.*  Even  the  men  who  carried 
the  stones  and  mixed  the  mortar,  must 
have  had  some  spark  of  the  master's 
genius';  and  had  that  marvelous  structure 
never  been  raised,  there  is  enough  of  Ro- 
manesque architecture  in  that  picturesque 
old  town,  to  cultivate  the  intelligence  of 
the  working  classes,  and  refine  their  taste. 
During  these  four  years,  a  whole  intellect- 
ual* world  had  opened  to  Apollonius,  but 
his  heart  was  still  the  same,  true  and 
trusting.  He  stood  before  his  old  home, 
no  loniii^er  the  timid  youth,  but  the  skillful, 
self-reliant  man.  lie  stood  there,  and 
paused  before  he  crossed  the  threshold, 
lie  has  himself  changed,  but  the  chan^ 
w^as  still  greater  within  these  walls.  Ilis 
father  is  blind,  and  this  is  the  reason  of 
his  return,  but  affectionate  and  dutiful  as 
he  was,  still  he  forgets  it  while  he  remem- 
bers that  Christine  is  within,  the  wife  of 
his  brother,  and  the  mother  of  his  children, 
and  but  a  few  steps^  divide  him  from  her. 
He  paused  to  realize  the  meeting ;  and  in 
his  modesty  he  felt  that  it  was  quite  nat- 
ural that  she  should  have  preferred  Fritz, 
who  was  so  gay  and  jovial,  to  a  silent,  shy 
man  like  himself,  and  no  doubt  of  his 
brother's  truth  crossed  his  mind.  Ho  felt 
that  he  had  conquered  his  passion,  and 
could  look  on  her  as  a  sister ;  but  that  she 
should  hate  him,  as  Fritz  said  she  did, 
that  was  a  bitter  thought. 

He  entered.  P'ritz  Nettenmaier  received 
his  brother  with  boisterous  spirits,  but 
nothing  could  be  colder  than  the  greedng 
of  his  wife.  Christine  was  altered;  a 
something  of  her  husband's  expression 
had  crept  into  her  fair  face.  "As  the 
husband  is,  the  wife  is."  He  has  not 
grown  like  her,  but  she  has  lowered  to 
him.  A  heavy  cloud  sitfl  on  her  feir  brow, 
when  her  brother-in-law  took  her  hand, 
and  begged  her  to  receive  him  as  a  broth- 
er.   The  children  clung  to  him,  and  they 

*  In  the  Wnlhalla,  which  Louis  of  Bavaria  has 
erected  on  the  banks  of  the  DanubCf  to  oommemormte 
the  great  men  of  liis  countrj,  amongst  rnnoh  that  is 
in  doubtfhl  t«iBtc.  there  is  one  touching  monament^  a 
plain  marble  tiiblet,  inscribed  to  the  memoiy  of  tiia 
unknown  architect  of  the  Cologna  OathadmL 
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alone  were  unembarrassed.  All  at  once 
Apollonius  remembers  with  shame  that 
his  father  was  blind,  and  that  he,  his  son, 
had  forgotten  his  misfortune.  He  hurried 
into  the  garden,  and  realized  for  the  first 
time  the  full  extent  of  his  father's  afflic- 
tion. The  hard  old  man  is  unsoftened  by 
his  calamity,  and  wrestles  with  his  infirmi- 
ty. Even  his  strong  will  can  not  resist 
disease,  bat  his  proud  heart  will  not  own 
its  power.  He  despises  sympathy,  and  is 
more  imperious  than  even  in  former  days. 
He  had  been  listening  eagerly  for  his  son's 
footsteps,  but  when  he  comes,  he  receives 
him  as  if  they  had  parted  yesterday.  "  My 
eyes  are  somewhat  weak,"  he  said,  and 
spoke  of  other  matters.  His  son  stood 
before  him  speechless  with  emotion,  afraid 
to  offer  assistance  to  one  accustomed  only 
to  command. 

Apollonius  finds  himself  utterly  alone 
at  home.  His  father  neither  will  receive 
nor  evince  affection  ;  his  brother  is  bois- 
terously kind,  and  full  of  regrets  that  Apol- 
lonius must  leave  them  so  soon,  that  he  has 
attractions  at  Cologne,  and  such  like. 
Christine  is  cold  and  sullen.  The  little 
children  alone  return  twofold|his  love  and 
his  caresses.  Naturally  his  thoughts  be- 
gin to  return  to  Cologne,  to  his  wise  and 
skillful  cousin,  his  fatherly  fnend,  and  the 
kind  daughter,  so  sisterly  and  good ;  to 
his  fellow-workmen,  a  brotherly  band  of 
earnest  men  ;  and  he  longed  for  a  wider 
circle  of  intelligence,  a  warmer  breath  of 
human  love  than  his  home  afforded.  The 
helpless  state  of  his  father  makes  him 
hesitate  about  leaving,  and  the  daily  grow- 
ing conviction  that  his  brother  is  unfit  to 
conduct  the  business  of  the  family,  de- 
cides him  on  remaining,  to  devote  his  tal- 
ents to  the  good  of  his  native  place,  and 
to  the  support  of  his  relations.  Bringing 
all  the  skill  and  knowledge  he  has  learned 
afar,  he  soon  takes  a  high  place  among 
the  men  of  worth  and  skill  at  homo,  and 
is  chosen  by  them  to  give  his  opinion  on 
all  weighty  matters. 

About  this  time  the  roof  of  St.  George's 
Church  required  to  be  repaired,  and  there 
is  a  meeting  of  all  the  wise  men  of  the 
small  place  on  the  subject.  Fritz  Netten- 
maier  is  forward  and  loquacious,  and 
patronizing  towards  his  brother.  Each 
one  gives  their  counsel  in  turn,  and  when 
Apollonius  speaks,  all  agree  that  his  is  the 
best,  and  he  is  chosen  to  superintend  the 
work  ;  but  he  will  only  act  on  condition 
that  his  brother  is  appointed  nominal  head. 


The  poison  of  jealousy  had  entered  into 
Fritz's  heart  at  home,  and  instead  of  be- 
ing disarmed  by  this  generosity,  the 
canker  eats  in  all  the  deeper  from  this 
public  acknowledgment  of  his  brother's 
merit.  This  engagement  permanently 
fixes  Apollonius  at  home,  and  he  gives 
himself  to  the  work  with  his  whole  heart. 
Daily  he  soars  with  the  birds  of  the  air 
to  the  roof  of  the  old  building ;  and  la- 
bors, by  his  simple  life  and  learned  ways, 
to  gain  an  influence  over  his  fellow-work- 
men, and  inspire  them  with  emulation  in 
their  calling.  The  purity  of  his  mind  and 
manners  afiects  those  around  him,  and  he 
raises  their  standard  of  taste  and  morals, 
and  inspires  them  with  a  spirit  of  eelf-re- 
spectand  culture,  which  ennobles  them, 
and  their  occupation.  He  feels,  as  it  were 
that  he  has  a  mission  to  perform,  and  he 
performs  it.  Bringing  into  the  detail  of 
every-day  life-labor  the  ennobling  idea  of 
duty,  he  dignifies  his  calling,  and  raises 
his  class ;  he  reaps  the  fruits  of  his  hands 
in  the  love  of  his  fellow-workmen,  and  in 
the  consciousness  that  he  is  benefiting 
them,  and  doing  the  duty  which  lies 
nearest  his  hand.  Up  among  the  jack-daws 
in  the  roof,  working,  teaching,  preach- 
ing as  it  wore  the  practical  sermon  of  ex- 
ample, he  is  perfectly  happy.  At  home, 
when  ho  returns  to  the  "  old  house  with 
the  green  window-shutters,"  the  cloud 
falls  on  him  again.  He  is  permitted  but 
not  welcomed  ;  he  comes,  no  one  greets 
him  ;  he  goes,  and  no  one  says,  God  speed 
him  !  His  father  has  a  soit  of  grim,  unac- 
knowledged pride  in  his  success  ;  and 
Fritz,  the  deeper  the  canker  of  jealousy 
is  eating  into  his  heart,  the  louder  and 
hollower  his  mirth,  the  more  facetious  his 
remarks,  the  wider  the  cleft;  becomes  be- 
tween them.  So  he  lives  for  his  work, 
and  enters  the  house  only  at  meals,  and 
for  his  night's  rest ;  he  has  a  kingdom  of 
his  own  on  the  church-tower.  He  does 
not  see,  nor  for  a  moment  guess  the  real 
state  of  matters  within  that  house  ;  nor 
does  he  dream  that  his  brother  is  jealous 
of  him  because  he  knows  how  he  had 
wronged  him,  and  robbed  him  of  Chris- 
tine under  false  pretenses  ;  and  how  he 
had  defamed  him  and  her,  and  that  his 
brother  is  in  an  agony  lest  some  day  this 
will  come  to  light,  that  Christine  will 
read  his  honesty  in  his  pure  face,  and 
loathe  the  man  who  cheated  her  into  his 
arms.  Fritz,  judging  his  brother  by  his 
own  guilty  soul,  is  tortured  by  jealousy ; 
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he  hates  his  company,  yet  will  not  leave 
liim  one  moment  alone,  that  he  may  watch 
him,  and  ascribes  unworthy  motives  to  his 
simplest  actions.  Fritz  sees  a  double 
meaning  in  every  thing  ;  he  thinks  he  has 
experience,  and  knows  life,  and  can  read 
secret  motives.  Alas !  like  many  other 
bad  men,  "  he  thinks  he  knows  the  world, 
and  he  onlv  knows  himself."  To  such  a 
one  there  is  no  such  mystery  as  a  simple, 
straightforward,  candid  nature,  lie  en- 
deavurs  by  hiventing  stories  against  him, 
to  keep  up  his  wife's  hatred  for  Apollonius, 
when  one  day  in  the  garden -bower,  Chris- 
tine overhears  a  conversation  between  the 
two,  which  discloses  her  husband's  false- 
liood.  He  feared  that  his  brother's  more 
honest  face  would  give  the  lie  to  his  asser- 
tions, and  now  he  has  betrayed  himself! 
Christine's  whole  heart  rises  aijahist  the 
liusband  who  has  deceived  her,  and  she 
tells  him  so.  One  day  Apollonius  entered 
during  a  violent  scene  between  them,  and 
she  rushed  away,  in  horror  as  he  supposed, 
at  his  presence.  It  is  the  first  time  that 
he  sees  the  cold  equanimity  of  her  de- 
meanor at  all  moved.  And  now  the 
family  dis}>eace  becomes  great.  Fritz 
knows  that  his  wife  despises  him ;  she  is 
dutiful,  with  the  proud,  defiant  look  of  an 
injured  woman  ;  and  by  a  sort  of  mes- 
meric influence  he  reads  her  heart,  and 
sees  it  turn  towards  his  brother ;  not  that 
a  friendly  word  to  him  escapes  lier  lips, 
but  her  thoughts  follow  him ;  this  her 
hiLsband  sees,  and  the  children,  too,  divine 
it.  They  cling  to  their  uncle,  and  the 
little  Aennchen  says  to  him  one  day  : 
''  Uncle,  mamma  is  not  so  angry  with  you 
as  she  used  to  be  ;  go  to  her,  and  beg 
pardon,  and  say  you  will  be  good,  and  she 
will  give  you  sugar."  Unt  Christine  had 
learned  to  know  her  own  heart,  and  her 
sense  of  duty  to  her  husband  made  her 
even  colder  in  her  manner  to  Apollonius, 
than  when  she  had  been  really  indifferent 
to  him.  The  family  life  becomes  daily 
heavier  and  heavier.  Fritz  forces  liis 
wife  into  gayety,  and  at  home  he  strikes 
her,  he  strikes  the  children.  Apollonius 
goes  on  his  work,  and  never  dreams  that 
he  is  the  shadow  in  the  house,  the  skeleton 
on  the  threshold.  A  feeUng  of  deep  com- 
passion has  replaced  the  indifference  which 
Christine's  coldness  had  produced,  lie 
sees  in  her  a  patient  suffering  woman,  and 
a  loviuic  mother.  That  he  has  ever  been, 
and  still  is  dear  to  her,  never  crosses  his 
mind ;  but  thoughts  of  her  and  of  her 


children  follow  him  to  his  daily  task. 
And  when  Fritz's  intemperanco  has 
brought  ruin  on  the  family,  he  cheerfully 
takes  the  debts  upon  himself,  and  under- 
takes  the  support  of  the  whole  honseholdi 
lie  does  not  himself  know  how  happy  it 
makes  him  to  work  for  Christine.  tV  hen 
Apollonius  is  at  home,  Fritz  is  close  be- 
side him,  but  when  he  is  safe  away  at  his 
giddy  trade,  Fritz  betakes  himself  to  tav- 
erns to  cut  jokes  with  his  boon  compan- 
ions about  his  brother,  and  his  want  of 
skill,  and  how  he  Fritz  had  to  do  every 
thing,  to  plan  every  thing.  No  one  be- 
lieved him  ;  but  by  dint  of  telling  it  often 
he  believed  himself.  lie  was  a  merrv  fel- 
low,  Fritz !  The  quarrel  between  the  pa- 
rents affects  the  children,  and  the  little 
Aennchen  droops.  One  evening  she  was 
very  ill,  and  Apollonius  came  just  in  time 
to  bring  a  doctor  and  medicines  for  the 
sick  [chihl,  and  to  speak  some  words  of 
strength  to  the  mother ;  as  he  left  the 
room  Fritz  entered  from  his  night^a  carous- 
al. The  sight  of  his  brother  in  that  room 
prevented  him  from  being  able  to  see  that 
his  child  is  really  sick.  Chiistino's  heart 
is  softened  towards  her  husband,  she 
hears  him  enter  the  room,  and  sit  down 
by  the  window ;  speaking  to  her  cliild, 
she  makes  a  tender  a})peal  to  him.  She 
does  not  know  that  he  is  boiling  with 
rage,  and  only  restrained  by  the  presence 
of  the  old  Valentine  from  breaking  out. 
The  servant  letl  the  room,  and  he  stag* 
gered  up  to  the  little  bed,  and  struck  the 
mother  in  presence  of  her  dying  child.  All 
that  night  in  his  drunken  sleep,  he  is 
haunted  by  the  dead  and  the  dying,  and 
before  he  is  really  awake  a  strong  feeling 
of  horror  is  on  him,  and  he  hears  sup- 
pressed voices  of  weeping,  and  rises,  and 
sees  lying  before  him  clad  in  white,  and 
crowned  with  flowers,  the  corpse  of  his 
little  Aennchen. 

"  Last  night  she  had  longed  for  him  to 
speak,  now  he  spoke  to  her.  *  Give  me 
your  hand,  Christine,'  said  he.  She  drew 
her  hand  convulsively  back,  as  if  he  had 
already  touched  it.  ^  I  have  sinned,^  ho 
said  ;  ^  I  own  it,  I  see  it,  I  will  do  so  no 
more.'  ^  The  child  is  dead,'  said  she  in  a 
hollow  tone.  '  Leave  me  not  in  my  misery 
without  hope.  If  I  am  to  be  reformedf, 
it  can  only  be  now,  if  you  will  hold  out 
your  hand  and  raise  me,'  said  the  man. 
She  looked  at  the  child,  and  not  at  him. 
^  The  child  is  dead,"  she  repeated.  Was 
it  that  she  was  indifferent  aa  to  his  S&te^ 
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he  could  not  bring  the  child  to  life  by  his 
repentance  ?  or  was  it  that  she  heard  him 
not,  and  spoke  to  herself?  The  man 
raised  himself  hastily,  and  grasped  her 
hand  with  passionate  emotion,  and  held 
it  firm.  *  Christine,'  he  said  convulsive- 
ly, *  here  I  lie  like  a  worm.  Do  not  tram- 
ple me  under  your  feet ;  do  not.  For 
neaven's  sake,  have  compassion  on  me ! 
I  shall  never  forget  that  I  have  lain  in 
the  dust  before  you  ;  think  of  that !  Oh ! 
think !  You  have  me  now  in  your  hands. 
Yon  can  make  of  me  what  you  will,  I 
make  you  responsible.  I  take  Heaven  to 
witness,  yours  is  the  guilt  of  what  may 
happen  now.'  At  last  she  wrung  away 
her  hand ;  while  he  had  held  it  siie  had 
shrank  with  a  loathing  shudder  from  him. 
*The  child  is  dead,'  she  said.  He  under- 
stood her ;  she  meant,  Between  me  and 
the  murderer  of  my  child,  there  can  be 
nothing  more  in  common,  neither  on  earth 
nor  in  heaven ! 

*'  He  rose.  One  word  of  forgiveness 
might  have  saved  him  then.  Perhaps! 
Who  knows  ?" 

Apollonius  goes  on  with  his  work  ;  his 
brother's  affairs  go  to  ruin,  he  takes  the 
debts  on  himself,  and  supports  the  family; 
but  Christine  and  he  are  as  much  stran- 
gers as  ever.  Though  "  she  hates  him," 
he  will  work  for  her  and  for  his  brother's 
children ;  and  she  goes  about  with  de- 
spair in  her  heart.  And  Fritz  ?  the  spirit 
of  Cain  becomes  daily  stronger  in  him ; 
finally,  he  can  combat  with  his  feelings  no 
longer  ;  he  seizes  a  chisel,  and  cuts  once 
or  twice  half-through  the  rope  by  which 
were  suspended  the  frail  boards  on  which 
Apollonius  was  wont  to  sit,  when  hanging 
between  heaven  and  earth,  he  went  on 
with  his  work  on  the  church-tower,  and 
bv  which  he  could  swing  himself  like  a 
bird,  near  all  the  curious  carvings.  The 
next  day  Apollonius  set  out  at  the  dawn 
for  Brambach,  a  neighboring  village, 
where  he  was  to  work.  Part  of  the  m- 
jured  rope  was  left,  and  the  old  servant 
detects  the  criminal.  Christine  also  at 
once  perceives  the  fulfillment  of  her  hus- 
band's threats,  and  takes  the  whole  blame 
on  herself.  She  is  almost  frantic,  and 
wishes  to  give  herself  up  to  the  hands  of 
justice ;  death  would  be  welcome  rather 
than  such  misery.  The  day  was  already 
far  spent,  the  deed  already  probably  ac- 
complished. Fritz  was  at  work  in  the 
Church  of  St.  George,  and  Valentine  in 


despair  goes  to  the  old  man  his  master, 
and  tells  him  all. 

The  old  man  was  sitting  in  his  room  ; 
the  friendly  inquiries  for  his  health,  which 
greeted  him  in  the  garden,  had  driven 
him  to  seek  this  further  seclusion  from 
human  sympathy.  He  knew  more  of 
what  passed  within  the  house  then  they 
imagined;  and  his  brain  is  ever  active 
where  the  family  honor  is  concerned.  If 
it  is  preserved  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
all  human  feelings  are  as  nothing  to  him. 
He  forms  a  sudden  resolve  worthy  of  a 
Roman,  and  in  all  the  spirit  of  the  old 
heathens ;  he  arises,  and  he  who  for  years 
had  not  quitted  his  garden,  commands 
them  to  lead  him  to  the  church-tower. 
But  Valentine  must  not  come,  he  must  re- 
main with  Christine,  he  must  force  her  to 
control  herself,  he  must  see  that  no  one 
is  a  witness  to  her  emotion,  that  her  wo- 
man's tongue  does  not  betray  her  hus- 
band's guilt.  At  this  moment  an  appren- 
tice from  the  smith's  enters ;  he  brings 
the  garland,  which  with  music  and  festiv- 
ity was  to  bo  placed  on  the  summit  of  the 
nearly  completed  tower.  The  blind  man 
turns  to  him,  and  to  the  usual  inquiry 
give  his  reply :  "  *  I  have  somewhat  weak 
eyes,  but  it  does  not  much  matter."  Had 
another  blind  man  spoken  so,  the  lad 
would  have  smiled,  but  there  was  some- 
thing about  old  Nettenmaier,  which  over- 
awed all  who  came  near  him.  '  Have  you 
time  to  give  me  your  arm,'  he  said,  '  as 
far  as  the  Church  of  St.  George  ?  I  wish 
to  speak  to  my  eldest  son,  who  is  working 
there  about  the  repairs,'  and  they  went 
forth  together.  No  doubt  it  was  about 
a  repair  that  he  wished  to  speak ;  but  not 
the  repair  of  the  church-roof,  though  that 
was  the  spot,  and  the  only  spot,  where 
the  words  could  be  spoken.  As  they 
went  their  way,  the  quick  ear  of  the  blind 
man  discerned  a  something  unusual  in  the 
streets,  a  hurrying  to  and  fro,  a  gathering 
together  of  people,  and  now  and  then  an 
exclamation,  such  as,  *Havo  you  heard? 
When  did  it  happen  ?'  .  .  .  Herr  Netten- 
maier did  not  require  to  ask  what  had 
happened — ^he  knew  it  as  well  if  he  had 
been  told ;  but  he  made  no  remark.  The 
lad  asked  a  passer-by  what  it  was.  '  A 
report  has  come  that  a  slater  has  fallen 
from  a  scaffolding  at  Brambach,  and  been 
killed,'  was  the  reply ;  '  the  rope  broke, 
but  nothing  more  is  known.'  Old  Net- 
tenmaier felt  the  arm  of  the  youth  trem- 
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ble,  and  he  knew  that  the  thought  had 
occurred  to  him  that  he  was  perhaps 
leading  at  that  moment  the  father  of  the 
imfortunate  slater.  But  he  only  said,  '  It 
has  been  at  Jambach,  not  Brambach ; 
people  are  always  making  mistakes.'  The 
lad  did  not  know  how  to  account  for  the 
old  man's  composure ;  yet  he  had  a  red 
spot  on  each  cheek,  and  went  muttering 
to  himself  between  his  teeth,  '  It  must 
be !  it  must  be !'  So  the  lad  led  him  as 
it  were  in  a  dream,  to  the  church-tower, 
and  up  the  winding  stair  of  St.  George's. 
People  certainly  were  right  who  said, 
'  Hcrr  Ncttenmaier  wms  a  ])eculiar  man.' 

"  As  the  old  man  was  led  up  the  wind- 
ing steps,  Fritz,  his  son,  was  working  at 
the  church  roof;  high  up  between  heaven 
and  earth.  Fritz  Nettermaier  came  here 
to  hide  himself  from  the  eyes  of  men, 
which  seemed  to  glare  at  him ;  to  escape 
in  bodily  labor  from  his  one  thought; 
but  he  brought  hell  within  his  bosom  : 
and  as  he  worked  and  labored,  the  sweat 
stood  on  his  brow,  not  the  warm  sweat 
of  toil,  but  the  cold  drops  of  anojuish. 
He  hammered  slate  upon  slate,  as  if  the 
safety  of  the  world  depended  on  his  work. 
But  his  thoughts  were  not  with  his  work, 
they  were  full  of  confused  images  of  fall- 
ing men,  and  broken  cords,  and  crowds 
of  ghastly  slaters,  gazing  at  some  horrid 
sight.  Sometimes  he  stops,  and  it  seems 
to  him  as  if  he  must  scream,  'To 
Bi*ambach  I  tell  him  not  to  try  the 
ladder,  tell  him  not  to  trust  the  cords.' 
And  then  he  thought  all  those  below, 
who  looked  like  a  multitude  of  ants, 
turned  and  mocked  him,  and  stared  at 
him  in  horror  and  disgust ;  and  he  thought 
he  heard  the  feet  of  the  messenger  of 
justice  on  the  stair;  and,  perhaps,  it  was 
already  too  late!  And  then  he  clasped 
his  hands  over  his  tools,  and  vowed  if  his 
brother  was  not  killed,  he  would  become 
a  better  man,  Alas !  his  repentance  was 
only  remorse.  He  hears  a  step  upon  the 
stair  I  is  it  the  messenger  of  justice  come 
for  him  ?  No,  that  is  impossible,  he  has 
told  no  one,  and  '  Who  dare  accuse  me  of 
any  thing  ?'  he  says  to  himself  with  a  sort 
of  glee  ;  when  suddenly  he  hears  a  voice 
which  strikes  on  his  heart  like  an  iron 
hammer ;  it  is  the  only  voice  he  never 
could  have  expected  to  hear  there.  Will 
it  ask  him,  '  Where  is  thy  brother  Abel  ?' 
No ;  he  thought,  '  He  has  come  to  tell  me 
my  brother  is  hurt ;  I  must  work  no  more 
OQ  this  day  of  misfortune.     And  were 


he  to  ask,  is  not  the  answer  ready  ?  ia  it 
not  as  old  nearly  as  the  race  of  man : 
"  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?''  *  He  re- 
members with  comfort  that  his  father 
is  blind ;  he  will  not  have  to  meet 
his  eye.  He  thinks  of  flight,  but  there  is 
no  where  to  go.  He  hears  the  old  man 
on  the  stair,  chatting  to  his  compaiiiou. 
'My  compliments  to  your  master,'  he 
hears  him  say,  '  and  here  is  something  for 
yourself'  Fritz  does  not  turn,  but  bo 
knows  that  the  old  man  is  seated  on  the 
flat  ledge  of  the  outlet,  and  that  his  form 
fills  the  whole  entrance.  'Fine  weather,' 
said  the  old  man  cheerfully.  His  son  un- 
derstaudrt  his  wish  to  know  if  they  are 
alone.  'Fine  weather,'  repeats  the  old 
man  ;  but  no  one  replies,  and  Fritz  ham- 
mers and  hammers.  'Fritz,'  cries  the 
old  man ;  he  repeats  it  twice,  still  Fritz 
hammers.  He  thinks  of  the  question, 
'  Cain  where  art  thou  ?'  and  he  says, 
'  Here,  father,' and  hammers  on.  'That 
slate  is  firm,'  said  the  old  man,  in  an  in- 
different tone,  '  it  does  not  ring.'  '  Yea,' 
said  Fritz,  his  teeth  chattering,  'it  will 
let  in  no  water.'  '  They  are  better  plac- 
ed, and  deeper  set  than  formerly,'  con- 
tinued the  old  man.  '  Are  you  alone  ?' 
a  '  Yes,'  dies  on  the  lips  of  the  calprit ; 
the  '  deeper  the  firmer,'  says  he.  *  Is 
there  no  other  scaffolding  near  ?'  *  No !' 
'Come  here,  then,  here  before  me.' 
'  What  shall  I  do  ?'  '  Come  here ;  what 
must  be  said  must  be  said  low.'  Frits 
Ncttenmaier  stood  trembling  before  his 
father,  and  though  he  knew  that  he  wafl 
blind,  he  turned  to  avoid  his  gaze.  The 
old  man  struggled  with  his  emotion,  bnt 
no  trace  of  it  was  observable  on  his 
wrinkled  countenance,  only  his  long 
silence  and  his  deep-drawn  breath  denoted 
the  combat.  The  clock  ticked  slow 
and  loud.  Fritz  suffered  agonies.  Had 
his  father  discovered  him  ?  Why  should 
he  speak  low  ?  What  would  ho  do  next  ? 
His  face  was  convulsed.  The  old  man 
kept  silent.  The  sound  of  life  from  the 
streets  below  came  up  more  faintly,  and 
long  purple  shadows  marked  the  hoar 
of  sunset ;  \ts  last  rays  touched  the  little 
car  upon  which  Apollonius  used  to  ascend 
and  descend  to  his  work.  A  long  lasy 
flock  of  pigeons  passed,  heavy  with  grain 
from  the  corn-fields.  It  was  an  evening 
full  of  the  peace  of  God :  the  broad  green 
fields  below  ;  and  above,  the  blue  heavens, 
like  a  crystal  cover  to  the  predous  earth. 
The  evening  air  brought  the  solemn  tones 
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of  a  distant  bell,  softly  it  brought  thera, 
as  it  kissed  the  roof.  Far  away  on  that 
green  rising  ground  lies  Brambach.  It 
must  be  the  evening-bell  from  Brambach. 
The  heavens  above,  the  earth  below,  are 
full  of  repose  ;  the  very  air  brings  a  sense 
of  rest,  of  peace.  Only  on  that  spot,  in 
mid  air,  on  the  church  roof  on  St.  George, 
there  is  no  touch  of  the  divine  influence. 
A  father  and  a  son  are  there:  one  filled 
with  a  maniacal  idea  of  honor,  the  other 
suffering  the  tortures  of  the  damned. 

"At  last  the  silence  is  broken. 
*  Where  is  your  brother  ?' — the  expected 
words.  '  I  know  not ;  how  should  I 
know  ?'  *  You  know  not  ?'  the  old  man 
only  whispered,  but  every  word  seemed 
loud  as  thunder  to  his  unhappy  son.  '  I 
will  tell  you,  then.  He  lies  dead  at  Bram- 
bach. The  rope  gave  way  above  him. 
You  cut  the  rope  yourself  A  neighbor 
saw  you  do  it.  You  threatened  your 
wife  you  would  do  it.  The  whole  town 
knows  it.  The  first  who  comes  up  this 
stair  will  be  the  messenger  of  justice  for 
you.'  Fritz  sank  down,  the  boards  crack- 
ed under  him.  The  old  man  listened. 
If  the  miserable  man  were  to  fall  over  the 
edge  of  the  scaffolding  by  chance  !  then 
all  would  be  over  I^what  had  to  be  done 
would  be  done !  A  lark  arose  from  a 
neighboring  garden,  and  poured  out  its 
joyous  carol.  The  laborer  leaned  upon  his 
spade,  and  listened  to  the  distant  song, 
and  voun<?  children  tried  to  watch  the 
flickering  speck  in  the  sky  from  whence 
came  the  glorious  melody.  The  old  man 
listened,  but  not  to  the  lark,  it  was  a 
sliding  struggle  on  the  roof,  a. cry  of  an- 
guish that  he  wished  to  hear." 

The  old  man  has  the  frantic  idea,  that 
Fritz's  death  by  apparent  accident  would 
redeem  the  family  honor,  and  prevent 
his  being  known  as  his  brother's  murder- 
er I  and  he  gives  him  the  choice  of  throw- 
ing himself  voluntarily  over,  or  he  him- 
self will  be  his  executioner ;  he  tells  him 
that  a  slater  who  is  killed  at  his  post, 
leaves  behind  him  a  name  as  honored  as 
the  soldier  who  falls  on  the  battle-field. 
He  tells  him  to  pray,  and  that  he  will 
count  fifteen,  and  that  if  he  has  not  thrown 
himself  down  from  the  hight  by  the  time 
be  has  done,  he,  the  powerful  old  man, 
will  grasp  him,  and  they  shall  go  down 
together,  in  a  death-embrace ;  and  then 
people  will  say,  he  died  assisting  his  father, 
who  had  missed  his  footing.  And  he  be- 
gan to  count,  one,  two :  the  poor  wretch 


cowered  before  him^  but  he  knew  all  ap- 
peal was  fruitless.  His  whole  life  passed 
through  his  mind  in  one  moment.  He 
thought,  was  there  in  it  any  one  action  to 
which  he  might  appeal  as  a  plea  for  mer- 
cy at  the  eternal  throne.  Alas!  not  one! 
The  agony  of  his  feelings  overcame  him, 
and  he  fainted  before  the  fatal  number 
was  reached.  The  old  man  also  stopped, 
not  because  his  son  was  lying  senseless 
before  him,  but  because  his  quick  ear 
detected  approaching  footsteps ;  and  a 
workman  comes  up  with  some  common- 
place message  from  Apollonius,  who  had 
just  returned  to  the  town,  and  did  not 
know  what  had  happened.  One  of  Fritz's 
wicked  companions  had  stolen  the  injured 
rope,  and  had  fallen  the  victim. 

Christine,  meanwhile,  believes  Apol- 
lonius to  have  been  sacrificed  to  her  hus- 
band's jealousy ;  and  her  despair  knows 
no  bounds.  She  feels  as  if  she  has  mur- 
dered him  herself.  Valentine  does  not 
know  how  to  compose  her,  and  is  thank- 
ful when  she  found  relief  in  tears  ;  he  had 
feared  for  her  reason,  and  was  thankful  to 
hear  her  sobs.  At  length  she  roused  her- 
self, determined  to  go  forth,  and  face  all 
that  was  before  her.  She  opened  the 
house-door,  and  there  she  beheld  Apol- 
lonius approaching  through  the  garden, 
calm,  and  unconscious  of  all  that  has  hap- 
pened. With  a  wild  cry  of  delight,  she 
rushes  forward,  and  throws  herself  into 
his  arms.  The  woman  who  hated  him, 
and  whom  he  adored  !  But  no,  she  does 
not  hate  him ;  and  in  all  the  tumults  of 
her  emotions,  she  pours  out,  amid  sobs, 
and  tears,  and  smiles,  and  caresses,  all  the 
tragedy  of  her  life ;  how  she  had  loved 
him,  and  given  him  the  flower;  how 
Fritz,  at  the  ball,  had  told  her  he  mocked 
her,  and  boasted  of  the  flower  to  his  com- 
panions; how  Fritz  had  robbed  her  of 
him ;  how  he  had  told  her  stories  against 
him,  and  she  had  begun  to  hate  him ;  and 
then,  how  she  had  found  all  liis  letters  to 
her  in  the  desk,  which  Fritz  had  kept 
from  her,  and  the  withered  flower,  and 
the  farewell  letter,  and  she  had  read  them 
over  and  over  again.  And  Fritz  had 
threatened  her  he  would  kill  him,  and 
had  not  he  cut  the  rope !  and  had  not  a 
report  come  that  he  was  dead !  and  was 
he  really  alive  I  and  was  she  alive  I  and 
was  she  speaking  to  him,  to  him,  the  be- 
loved one,  thus!  what  happiness,  what 
bliss  I  Poor  Apollonius,  tno  whole  his- 
tory of  his  wrecked  happiness  disclosed  to 
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him  at  once,  and  lying  within  his  grasp  I 
He  gently  laid  her  down.  He  bent  over 
her,  and  said,  "  Thou  art  my  own  good 
eister.  Thou  art  better  than  I  am.  And 
over  us  and  thy  husband  is  God.  Go 
now,  my  sister,  dear  and  good  sister:" 
and  he  led  her  by  the  hand  to  the  house, 
and  Fritz  stood  at  a  distance,  and  saw 
them. 

"We  can  not  prolong  our  story,  but 
must  hurry  to  the  end.  The  old  man  or- 
ders Fritz  to  prepare  for  an  immediate 
journey  to  America.  He  is  to  go,  and  to 
go  alone.  The  heavy  weight  that  lies  on 
the  family  hearth  that  evening,  is  drawn 
with  great  power.  There  is  no  confession, 
no  explanation  —  every  one  knows  too 
much,  and  divines  more.  Apollonius  reads 
the  workmen's  ledger  to  the  old  man  ;  but 
it  is  a  mechanical  operation,  his  mind 
does  not  follow  the  calculations :  he  can 
hardly  refrain  himself  from  uttering  the 
familiar  names.  The  old  man  is  not  listen- 
ing, he  is  trying  to  decide  how  much 
Apollonius  knows  of  the  truth  ;  to  think  if 
it  is  possible  that  the  injured  rope  can  be 
traced  to  his  eldest  son,  and  so  the  family 
wholly  dishonored.  The  unhappy  Fritz 
roams  about,  living  through  nis  whole 
past  life  in  that  parting  hour,  "  None 
are  all  evil,"  and  but  for  the  one  corrod- 
ing passion  to  which  he  had  yielded  up  his 
soul,  he  might  have  been  a  good-natured 
commonplace  sort  of  fellow  enough. 
Miserable,  and  weak,  and  wicked  as  he  is, 
the  agony  of  that  night  excites  our  pity. 

"  He  wandered  restlessly  up  and  down, 
from  the  house  to  the  work-shed,  and  from 
the  work-shed  to  the  house;  now  with 
clenched  fists  and  teeth  close  set,  then 
again  stealing  along  like  a  criminal.  Wild 
and  tumultuous  thoughts  rushed  through 
his  mind;  at  one  moment  a  falling  leaf 
made  him  start,  then  the  next  instant  he 
drew  himself  up  proudly,  determined  to 
remain  come  what  may,  to  dare  and  to 
confront  all ;  and  not  to  leave  his  brother 
triumphant.  As  he  made  this  resolve,  the 
old  man^s  threats  seemed  to  sound  in  his 
ear  the  words  of  the  accuser ;  and  he 
seemed  to  hear  the  rustling  of  chains,  to 
draw  his  breath  heavily  within  the  damp 
walls  of  a  prison ;  he  stretched  forth  his 
hands  passionately  to  burst  his  bonds,  to 
gain  one  gasp  of  fresh  air.  The  vision 
passed,  and  he  realized  the  whole  miseiy 
of  his  position.  Golden  memories  of  the 
past  then  arose  before  him.  Here  he  had 
plajed  asan  innocent  oliiid — people  loved 


him  then — and  here  the  soft  tender  voice 
of  his  mother  had  called  him  from  his 
play.  No  one  loved  him  now ;  could  he 
but  feel  that  one  human  heart  regretted 
his  departure,  he  would  go  and  would  try 
to  become  another  and  a  uetter  man.  He 
remembers  his  little,  loving,  tender  Aenn- 
chen,  and  now  he  understands  the  depth 
of  her  love,  which  he  had  rejected  ;  now, 
had  she  been  spared,  she  would  have 
been  a  ministering  angel  to  him,  but  she 
is  dead,  and  through  his  means.  Sorrow 
for  the  lost  child  for  a  moment  makes 
him  forget  his  present  woe.  His  heart 
yearns  for  a  word  of  love,  and  his  arms 
open  that  he  may  clasp  to  his  heart  some 
one  thing  that  he  can  call  his  own.  He 
rises  and  enters  the  house,  and  taking  a 
night-light  with  a  shade,  he  goes  to  find 
his  children  :  Anne  is  gone,  but  there  are 
others  left.  Beside  the  first  little  bed  he 
knelt  down,  and  in  unwonted  tones  of 
tenderness  he  whispers  the  name  of  his 
first-born — '  Fritz !'  He  will  embrace  his 
children,  he  will  receive  their  caresses — 
and  he  will  go,  ho  will  go  and  become 
another  and  a  better  man.  The  little  one 
awakes,  he  thinks  that  his  mother  had 
called  him,  and  awakes  smiling — and  is 
terrified.  At  the  man  who  is  beside  his 
bed  he  is  terrified.  It  is  no  stranger,  it  is 
only  a  too  well-known  face  ;  is  it  not  he 
who  had  so  often  looked  at  him  in  a  rage  ? 
is  it  not  he  from  whom  the  mother  had 
often  sheltered  him,  and  had  shut  him  out 
of  the  room  that  he  might  not  see  what 
that  man  did  to  her?  But  he  had  stood 
trembling  behind  the  door,  and  had 
listened,  and  had  clenched  his  little  hand 
in  impotent  rage.  The  child  had  not 
learned  to  love  him ;  oh !  no.  '  Fritz,' 
whispered  the  father  tenderly,  '  I  am  go- 
ing away,  and  I  am  not  coming  back 
again ;  but  I  will  think  of  you  day  and 
night ;  and  I  will  send  you  beautiful  ap- 
ples and  picture-books.'  *I  don't  want 
them,'  cried  the  child,  half  afraid.  '  Uncle 
Lonius  gives  me  apples,  and  I  don't  want 
yours.'  '  Do  you,  too,  not  love  me,'  said 
the  father  in  faltering  tones,  and  turning 
to  the  second  little  bed.  The  little 
George  sprung  into  his  brother's  bed ; 
there  the  children  clung  to  each  other ; 
and  the  little  one  gaining  courage  looked 
up  with  his  large  childish  eyes  and  said  : 
'  I  love  mamma,  and  I  love  Uncle  Lonius ; 
I  don't  love  you ;  go  away,  or  I  will  tell 
Uncle  Lonius." ' 
We  shall  not  follow  the  horrors  of  that 
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night.  Next  morning  Apollonius  had  to 
place  the  leaden  garland  on  the  summit  of 
the  church  tower,  and  so  complete  his 
task.  All  moniing  he  worked  hard,  and 
remained  during  the  dinner  hour  when  the 
other  workmen  were  gone.     All  at  once 


his  way  in  quiet  simplicity,  now  a  vail  has 
heen  raised  from  his  eyes;  he  sees  that 
he,  too,  has  corruption  within,  and  he  has 
to  be  purified  in  the  fire  of  inward  strife. 
In  an  active  and  useful  life,  supporting 
his  blind  father,  and  Christine  and  her 


he  felt  himself  seized  from  behind,  and  children,  he  finds  strength.  At  his 
turning  he  beholds  his  brother's  face,  the  father's  urgent  request  he  began  to  think 
fece  of  a  maniac,  glaring  at  him.  There  ;  of  marrying  Christine,  but  peace  only 
is  a  struggle  for  life.  In  his  last  extremity  i  comes  when  he  has  determined  to  give 
Apollonius  springs  across  a  chasm  and  ,  her  up,  and  to  relinquish  the  desire  of  his 
reaches  firm  footing  ;  but,  in  his  doing  so,  heart.  As  long  as  that  giddy  horror 
his  brother  loses  balance,  and  a  dull  heavy  haunts  him,  he  feels  himself  under  a  curse, 
sound  of  something  falling  against  the  And  the  prayer  of  his  heart  is,  that  he 
stones,  tells  Apollonius  that  his  enemy,  |  may  be  relieved  from  it ;  and  that  his 
his  brother,  is  lying  a  shapeless,  crushed  hand  may  be  found  worthy  to  work  out 
mass  on  the  cold  earth  below.  At  this  some  good  still  for  his  fellow-townsmen, 
moment  the  clock  of  St.  George's  Church  |  His  earnest  desire  is  granted.  We  have 
struck  two.  no  space  for  the  graphic  description  of  a 


From   that   dreadful  hour  Apollonius    winter  thunder-storm ;  but  we  must  give 
*'  *  '     '  ^'''  '     n         some  extracts.     The  whole  population  of 

the  place  has  been  roused  at  night  by  the 
unusual  phenomenon  of  wind,  snow,  thun- 
der, and  lightning  pouring  out  their  fury 
together. 

"The  square  before  St.  George's  Church 
was  full  of  people,  gazing  anxiously  at  the 
tower  roof.  The  grand  old  building  stood 
like  a  rock,  amid  the  conflict  of  elements 
w^hich  raged  around  it ;  light  and  dark- 
ness struggling  for  the  mastery.  Now 
surrounded  by  a  thousand  flaming  arms, 
until  it  seems  to  glow  wuth  their  heat ; 
then  invisible  for  a  moment  under  night's 
dark  mantle.  Each  flash  disclosed  a 
multitude  of  white  faces  gazing  upwards, 
and  lost  in  the  next  moment's  gloom. 
And  the  storm  howled  and  swept  every 
thing  before  it ;  and  as  the  falling  snow 
reflected  the  lightning,  it  seemed  like  a 
shower  of  fire.  And  like  the  appearing 
and  disappearing  of  the  people,  so  was 
their  confused  speech.  Some  cried  one 
thing,  some  another ;  certain  it  was  that 
were  the  church  set  fire  to,  naught  could 
save  the  town." 

The  tower  is  struck  by  lightning,  and  a 
general  cry  arises  for  Nettenmaier. 

"  Where  has  it  struck  ?"  cried  Apol- 
lonius, who  came  up  at  that  moment. 
"  On  the  l^rambach  side,"  cried  one. 
Apollonius  forced  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  and  strode  up  the  stair.  The 
watchers  in  the  tower  could  give  him  no 
information.  It  had  not  really  been 
struck,  they  said,  and  they  were  gathering 
their  things  together  in  pale  haste  to 
leave;  only  one  of  them  could  answer  a 
questioin.     Apollonius  seized  a  lantern, 

16 


was  smitten  with  giddiness ;  he  could  no 
longer  ascend  a  ladder ;  but  his  trade  has 
heen  so  increased  that  it  does  not  require 
his  personal  labor;  he  conducts  a  large 
correspondence,  and  busies  himself  among 
books.     But  he  can  not  hear  the  clock 
strike  two  without  a  shudder ;  the  sound 
wakens  him  in  the  midst  of  slumber.     He 
can  not   think  of  standing   on   a    bight 
without   being  filled   with   indescribable 
emotions  of  confusion  and   horror.     He 
knows  the  garland  was  not  completely 
fastened  on  the  tower,  and  some  of  the 
wood-work   was  left  uncovered,  but  he 
does  not  even  think  of  returning  to  ex- 
amine it.     Besides  this  physical  weakness, 
the  balance  of  his  mind  is  unhinged  ;  and 
he  suflTers  from  the  deepest  despondency. 
Christine's  passionate  disclosure  had  raised 
the   wildest,  most    tumultuous    wishes ; 
from  that  moment  he  avoided  her  pre- 
sence.    His  brother's  death  now  left  her 
free,  and  his  father,  after  a  time,  openly 
expressed  a  wish  that  he  should  marry 
her.     But  no  one  knew  how  awful  that 
death  had  been  ;  turn  where  he  would, 
that  maniac  face  haunted  him,  and  he  felt 
the  gripe  on  his  throat.    No  doubt  it  was 
hut  in  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  that 
he  had  freed  himself  from  his  hold ;  still 
that  dull,  heavy  sound  was  ever  in  his 
ears,  and  he  felt  that  his  hand  was  not  clean 
from  his  brother's  blood.     He  might  have 
married  his  brother's  widow,  but  not  the 
widow  of  Fritz  Nettenmaier.    Tlie  strug- 
gle after  peace  in  the  good  man's  mind 
was  long,  but  at  length  successful ;  dailjr 
labor,  daily  dutv,  in  time  masters  evil 
thoughts.     Apollonius  had  hitherto  gone 
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and  hurried  to  the  roof;  the  ladder  no 
conger  trembled  under  his  foot,  but  ex- 
litement  prevented  his  remarking  it. 
There  also  he  could  find  no  trace  of  the 
lightning,  nor  even  the  smell  of  sulphur. 
He  turned  to  call  his  companions  to  come 
up,  and  at  that  moment  a  blue  flame  filled 
every  corner  of  the  old  tower,  and  at  the 
same  instant  a  peal  of  awful  thunder  rent 
the  air.  Apollonius  felt  as  if  struck  dumb, 
and  clung  to  the  railing;  next  instant 
a  suffocating  cloud  of  smoke  arose;  he 
rushed  to  the  nearest  loop-hole  for  air,  and 
then  cried  to  his  companions  to  follow  him. 
•  To  reach  the  point  of  danger,  he  is 
obliged  to  go  to  the  very  spot  where  his 
brother  perished.  He  is  able  to  go  to 
that  fatal  place,  and  to  thrust  his  ladder 
out  where  there  was  no  scaffolding  to 
support,  and  to  hook  it  on  the  projecting 
slates,  a  prey  to  the  wild  sport  of  the 
wind.  Hanging  on  by  this  frail  hold,  he 
crawled  like  a  fly  up  the  wall  to  the  roof, 
where  the  fire  raged.  During  this  peril- 
ous attempt  the  church  of  St.  George 
struck  two,  and  he  planted  his  foot  firmly 
on  the  burning  rafters ;  his  hand  steady, 
his  head  clear,  amid  the  war  and  con- 
fusion of  the  elements.  Now,  God  be 
prai|ed !  the  curse  has  been  taken  off  him. 
Let  us  give  in  the  author's  words  the 
feelings  of  the  spectators : 

"The  crowd  below  kept  crying, '  Where, 
where  ?'  as  the  lightning  struck  a  second 
time.  There  was  a  moment's  silence. 
*  God  be  praised !  it  has  not  struck,'  cried 
one.  '  No,  no  I  it  bums  this  time ;  may 
the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us !'  cried 
another.  When  the  lightning  ceased  for 
a  moment,  small  tongues  of  flame  were  to 
be  seen  under  the  slates.  The  storm 
howled,  the  wind  blew  every  where,  and 
then  ceased  to  recommence  with  double 
fury.  The  flames  increased  slowly.  But 
fast  went  the  cry  of  fire  through  the  town. 
Every  eye  was  riveted  on  the  one  small 
spot.  'Help,  help!  it  is  still  possible 
to  extinguish  it.'  And  again  the  cry, 
'  Nettenmaier !  where  is  Nettenmaier  ?' 
rose  above  the  storm.  A  voice  said, 
'  He  is  in  the  tower,'  and  people  felt  com- 
forted. Few  knew  him,  especially  of 
they  who  called  loudest.  It  was  a  mo- 
ment of  utter  helplessness,  and  the  mul- 
titude called  out  his  name  as  one  man. 
Some  thought  they  showed  their  courage 
by  even  speaking  of  help  in  such  a  case. 
Otheis  only  thought  to  pass  the  anxious 
moment.     *  What  will  he  do  ?'  cried  one. 


^  Help  us !  rescue  us !'  S2^id  another. 
*  Yes !  if  he  had  wings ;  but,  in  this  wind^ 
no  one  dare  try  it,'  '  Nettenmaier  will.' 
But  the  last  speaker  had  as  little  hope 
that  it  was  possible  as  the  first.  The 
conviction  that  the  flame  might  be  ex- 
tinguished if  it  could  be  reached,  made 
the  universal  feeling  far  more  painful  than 
the  dull  sense  of  resignation  which  inevi- 
table necessity  compels.  When  the  little 
door  in  the  wall  opened,  and  a  ladder  was 
visible,  and  it  became  certain  some  one 
was  to  try  the  daring  deed,  it  seemed  as 
if  a  second  thunderbolt  had  fallen.  And 
the  ladder  hung  by  the  hooks,  and  vibrat- 
ed to  and  fro ;  and  the  man  clung  to  it 
amid  blinding  snow,  and  begirt  by  flames. 
He  clung  to  it ;  he  climbed  it ;  a  ladder, 
as  it  were,  made  of  splinters  of  wood,  and 
swaying  over  the  abyss  like  the  pendulum 
of  a  clock !  Every  pulse  stood  still.  A 
hundred  different  faces  gazed  with  the 
same  expression  at  the  man  above.  They 
hardly  trusted  their  eyes.  It  was  like  a 
dream,  and  yet  true.  No  one  quite  be- 
lieved what  he  saw;  yet  each  one  felt 
that  he  himself  was  on  the  ladder,  swaying 
about  with  every  blast  of  the  storm,  amid 
thunder  and  lightning,  high  up  '  between 
heaven  and  earth.'  They  stood  on  the 
firm  ground,  and  gazed  ;  and  yet,  should 
the  man  fall !  it  would  be  to  each  as  if  he 
himself  fell.  Each  man  grasped  involun- 
tarily his  hands,  his  stick,  or  something, 
as  if  to  save  themselves  from  danger.  So 
they  stood  it  seemed  a  lifetime,  and  yet  it 
was  but  a  few  moments.  They  forgot  the 
fate  which  threatened  the  town  and  them- 
selves in  the  peril  of  the  man  above, 
whose  danger  seemed  their  own.  They 
saw  the  flames  extinguished,  the  danger 
to  the  town  averted  ;  they  knew  it,  as  it 
were,  in  a  dream,  when  one  knows  one  is 
dreaming ;  it  was  a  thought  without  living 
reality.  Only  after  the  man  had  crept 
down  the  ladder,  and  vanished  at  the  little 
door,  and  pulled  in  the  ladder  after  him, 
and  as  they  ceased  to  clasp  their  hands 
tight,  and  relaxed  their  grasp  of  what  was 
nearest  to  them,  only  then  admiration 
took  the  place  of  anxiety,  and  the  exulting 
cry,  '  Oh  !  the  brave  man !'  rose,  instead 
of  the  torturing  words,  '  He  is  lost  I' 
An  old  man's  trembling  voice  began  to 
sing, 

*  Now  thank  the  Lord  our  God,' 

and  as  the  old  man  reached  the  line, 
*  For  He  hath  rescued  us,' 
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then,  first,  each  one  felt  fully  what  bad 
been  saved.  Then  men  who  were  utter 
stran'gers  embraced  each  other,  and  friend 
grasped  friend.  Every  one  joined  in  the 
hymn,  and  the  voice  of  thanksgiving  arose 
from  the  whole  town,  from  the  streets 
and  from  the  market-place,  where  men 
had  stood  and  trembled,  and  it  reached 
the  innermost  chambers  of  the  houses,  and 
rose  from  the  house-tops.  The  sick  heard 
it  on  their  lonely  bed,  the  aged  in  the 
chair  where  weakness  chained  them ; 
they,  too,  joined  the  song  of  praise,  and 
children's  young  voices  joined  in  the 
jubilee,  who  neither  knew  what  the  dan- 
ger had  been,  nor  who  it  was  who  had  so 
daringly  averted  it. 

•  .  •  • 

"And  now  the  reader  knows  all  the 
history  of  the  old  man,  whom  we  left,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  book,  listening  to 
the  Sabbath  bells  from  his  garden  bower. 
That  peaceful  bower,  round  it  the  roses 
blossom,  and  their  perfume  fills  the  air. 
One  can  hear  the  hum  of  the  bee,  and 
the  sound  of  insect  life.     Christine  goes 


through  the  garden,  she  shakes  the  bean 
blossom,  and  she  gathers  the  dark  beet- 
root leaves.  .  It  is  summer-time  ;  her  son 
has  brought  home  his  wife ;  there  is  joy 
and  young  voices  in  the  house.  Warm 
drops  of  rain  are  falling,  the  rich  verdure 
drmks  them  eagerly,  and  all  speaks  of 
peace.  What  men  call  happiness  or  un- 
happiness  is  but  the  circumstance  in  which 
they  are  placed,  the  raw  stufi*,  the  ma- 
terial, as  It  were,  out  of  which  they  have 
to  hew  their  lives.  Heaven  does  not 
send  happiness,  it  sends  men  the  power  to 
form  it  within  their  own  hearts.  Man 
ought  not  so  much  to  strive  to  reach 
heaven,  as  to  bring  heaven  down  to  dwell 
with  him.  He  who  has  not  happiness 
within  himself,  alas !  seeks  it  in  vain  else- 
where. Let  faith  and  conscience  guide 
vour  steps.  Turn  not  from  the  world  as 
It  is,  listen  to  the  inward  voice,  and  seek 
to  walk  uprightly  yourself  in  it,  then  all 
will  be  right  within,  and  in  this  sense 
your  walk  will  be 

*  BETWEEN  UEAVEX  AND  EARTH.'  " 


A  New  Liunr. — A  Weldh  paper  of  a  recent  date, 
tells  of  a  visit  paid  by  the  lion.  Major  Fitzmaurice 
to  the  Penrhyn  Slate  Quarry,  near  Bangor,  for  the 
pprposc  of  exhibiting  his  ncwly-diseovered  light- 
The  first  experiment  was  conducted  in  a  deep  and 
long  tunnel.  The  apparatus,  which  is  quite  port- 
able, was  placed  at  one  end  of  the  tunnel.  The 
light  produced  from  this  was  steady,  pure,  and  so 
Burprisinglv  brilliant  that  it  completely  illumin- 
ated the  whole  length  of  the  tunnel,  and  rendered 
a  written  paper  distinctly  legible  at  a  distance  of 
three  hundred  yards.  The  apparatus  was  next 
brought  into  the  open  quarry,  llere  also  the  re- 
sults were  most  extraordinary.  Tlie  numerous 
steps  of  the  quarry,  some  even  at  a  distance  of 
eignt  hundrea  and  nine  hundred  yards,  were  as 
clearly  seen  as  in  daylight  A  young  Irish  lady 
who  was  present  exclaimed :  "  W  hy,  the  sun  is  a 
fool  to  it.  Tliis  light  is  applicable  to  a  variety 
of  purposes.  The  colors  of  furniture,  dresses,  etc., 
are  rendered  unusually  vivid,  and  photographs 
ean  be  taken  in  ten  seconds.  It  is  free  from  inja- 
rioos  fumes,  and  consequently  does  not  affect  paint, 
gilding,  or  articles  of  delicate  color.  It  ia  also 
eaidly  manufactured  and  very  cheap. 


Mbtternicil — This  veteran  statesman  sees  the 
coming  whirlwind^  and  has  done  an  act  of  rather  an 
undiplomatic  kind,  but  which  the  crisis  must  excuse. 
IIo  has  just  revealed,  in  an  autograph  note  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  for  the  purpose  of  repelling 
the  charge  made  against  Austria  of  having  been  tho 
life  and  soul  o^  the  European  coalition  against  liia 
great  uncle,  the  actual  fact  of  a  secret  proposal  made 
after  the  disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow,  when 
France  seemed  on  her  last  legs,  for  a  relinquishment 
of  hostilities  on  tlio  part  of  Kaiser  Franz  and  a  pence 
as  far  as  Vienna  was  concerned,  abandoning  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  any  claim  to  Lombardy,  in  return 
for  the  renewal  of  the  Campa  Formio  Treaty,  secur- 
ing Dnlmatia  and  tlic  coast  of  Istria  to  Austria.  Tho 
part  Muratand  Prince  Schwartzcnberg  played  in  the 
transaction  is  dwelt  on,  and  the  willingness  of  hia 
Imperial  master  to  support  tho  husbaud  of  Maria 
Louisa  on  the  Imperial  throne  of  France  is  set  forth. 
All  this  is  done  "  by  permiRSioUf''  and  an  authentic 
copy  of  tho  archives  forwarded,  showing  its  acknow- 
ledgment at  Wilna,  in  1812,  by  the  Due  de  Bas- 
sano,  acting  for  Napoleon  I. — Paris  correspondent 
of  the  Globe. 
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"  I  HAVE  the  pleasure,"  said  his  Honor, 
ex-Govemor  Bradish,  in  the  Academy  of 
Music,  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  of 
March,  1859,  "  of  introducing  to  this  great 
assembly,  America's  favorite  son,  the  lion. 
Edward  Everett !"  A  burst  of  enthusi- 
astic welcome  and  applause  followed  the 
announcement.  We  have  the  pleasure 
also,  and  the  honor,  of  introducing  to  our 
numerous  patrons  and  readers  of  the 
Eclectic,  not  the  original  indeed,  but  a 
full-length  portrait  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can orator,  so  life-like  and  graphic  that  we 
hope  the  reader,  if  he  will  please  to  listen 
with  attentive  eai*s,  will  fancy  he  hears  the 
eloquent  words  vibrating  from  the  lips  of 
the  speaker,  just  as  he  uttered  them  on 
the  memorable  evening  of  the  fourth  of 
March.  At  least  wo  have  done  our  best, 
and  enlisted  the  artistic  skill  of  Mr.  Sar- 
tain  to  accomplish  so  desirable  a  result ; 
and  if  our  readers,  as  they  gaze  upon  the 
life-like  lineaments  of  the  renowned  origi- 
nal, do  not  fancy  they  hear  the  language 
of  Mr.  Everett's  oration  on  the  character 
of  Washington,  we  hope  it  will  not  be 
thought  to  be  our  fault. 

No  American  voice,  perhaps  no  human 
voice,  has  reached  the  ears  of  so  many 
Americans,  or  of  so  many  human  beings,  as 
the  voice  of  the  original  whose  portrait 
adorns  our  present  number,  on  whose  lips 
countless  thousands,  in  many  parts  of  our 
land,  have  hung  and  listened  ^vith  delight 
to  the  portrayal  of  the  character  of  the 
"  Father  of  his  Country." 

On  the  occasion  referred  to,  a  brilliant 
and  crowded  assembly  had  convened. 
Tiie  immense  and  gorgeous  edifice  was 
tilled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Rarely,  if 
ever,  has  New-York  witnessed  such  an 
assembly  of  character,  talent,  intellect,  in- 
tluence,  moral  worth,  beauty,  and  accom- 
plishment as  was  convened  to  grace  this 
occasion,  and  to  do  honor  to  the  orator 
and  his  subject. 

The  occasion  was  appropriately  inau- 
gurated by  military  display  and  martial 
music  attending  and   escorting  the  ora- 


tor to  the  platform.  As  the  orator, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  military  chief- 
tain of  the  occasion,  approached  ,the 
platform  li*om  the  orchestra,  in  ftdl  view 
of  the  immense  assembly,  amid  the  strains 
of  stirring  music,  the  whole  scene  and 
impressive  panorama  was  redolent  of  ex- 
citing and  absorbing  interest.  The  orator 
took  his  seat.  Then  the  angel  of  Silence 
spread  his  wrings  for  a  few  moments  over 
the  vast  congregation.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Potts  addressed  the  throne  of  grace,  in- 
voking the  divine  benediction.  Then  the 
orator  arose  and  began  his  utterances  pre- 
faced by  loud  cheers. 

We  hope  to  be  pardoned,  if  need  be, 
for  placing  this  little  descriptive  frame- 
work around  the  portrait  and  the  occasion. 
The  generous  and  noble  efforts  of  the 
Hon.  Edward  Everett  in  the  Monnt  Ver- 
non cause,  form  a  part  of  our  national 
history,  and  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  We 
desire  to  present  the  orator  in  life-like- 
ness amid  the  scenes  of  these  labors — ^to 
aid  the  recollection  of  those  who  were 
privileged  to  hear  him,  and  to  impart 
some  just  impression  to  the  minds  of 
those  who,  residing  at  a  distance,  may  not 
have  seen  his  face  or  heard  his  voice. 

By  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Everett, 
at  our  request,  Mr.  Sartain  was  present, 
and  chose  the  moment,  the  position,  and 
the  gesture  of  the  uplifted  arm,  when  the 
orator  uttered  the  following  language  in 
■allusion  to  Washington,  pointing  upward 
to  him  as  "  the  Beacon  Light." 

After  hastily  enumerating  the  great 
points  of  the  prosecution  and  auspidouB 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution,  he  proceed- 
ed :  '^  Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  as- 
cribe all  the  glory  of  all  these  great 
events  to  any  one  man,  even  though  that 
man  be  Washington.  Heaven  forbid  that 
we  should  do  such  injustice  to  the  great 
and  good  men,  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try. North  and  South,  with  whom  he  waa 
assocLatcd,  and  on  whom  he  ever  leaned  for 
support ;  but  I  say  no  more  than  each  and 
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all  of  those  great  and  good  men  would 
have  said  ;  no  more  than  many  of  them 
did  saj  in  substance,  on  fitting  occasion, 
when  I  declare  that  the  character  of 
Washington  was  the  Beacon  Light,  which 
guided  our  fathers  over  all  that  dark  and 
tempestuous  sea.  Beacon  Light,  did  I 
say?  It  was  more  and  higher.  The 
storm  might  rage,  the  ocean  might  heave 
from  its  depths,  the  eternal  hills  might 
tremble  on  their  rocky  thrones,  the  l)e- 
wildered  needle  itself  might  break  its 
mystic  &ith  with  the  mariner,  but  all  the 
while  there  was  one 


*  As  constant  as  the  Northern  Star, 
Of  whose  true,  fixed,  and  resting  quality, 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament* " 

We  hope  this  brief  sketch  may  add  in- 
terest and  value  to  the  portrait  of  the  dis- 
tinguished original,  whose  name  and  cha- 
racter will  ever  stand  high  in  American 
annals.  The  portrait  was  taken  twice  in 
ambrotype,  by  Mr.  Brady,  and  the  en- 
graving afterwards  corrected  from  life  by 
Mr.  Sartain,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Everett — to  whom  we  owe  our  thanks — 
and  which  we  hope  will  prove  as  gratify- 
ing to  our  readers  as  it  is  pleasurable  to  us. 


From  Uie  Lelftare  Hour. 


SIBERIAN        GEMS. 


In  the  district  around  the  Oural  are 
found  many  stones  of  great  value  and 
beauty — emerald,  amethyst^  beryl,  christ- 
oberyl,  topaz,  rose-tourmaline,  and  garnet 
— all  highly  interesting  to  the  crystallo- 
grapher  in  their  natural  state,  and  much 
more  so  to  the  ladies  when  cut  into  gems. 

The  capital  of  the  Oural  is  Ekaterine- 
burg,  situated  on  a  beautiful  lake,  from 
which  there  is  a  charming  view  of  the 
town.  The  towers,  spires,  and  domes  of 
its  eight  churches,  a  monastery,  and  a  con- 
vent, rising  over  the  numerous  public  and 
private  buildings,  produce  a  most  pleasing 
effect ;  while  in  the  distance  are  seen  the 
pine-clad  hills  of  the  Oural,  Nearly  in 
the  center  of  the  town  stand  the  mechan- 
ical works  belonging  to  the  government, 
which  are  built  on  an  enormous  scale,  and 
fitted  up  with  machinery  and  tools  from 
the  best  makers  in  England.  The  entire 
arrangement  of  this  establishment  has 
been  carried  out  for  about  fifteen  years  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  a  good  practical 
English  mechanic,  who  executed  the 
whole  of  the  excellent  machinery  of  the 
Mint,  in  which  copper  money  to  a  large 


amount  is  coined  annually.  The  furnace 
for  smelting  ffold  is  in  a  building  con- 
nected with  the  Mint,  to  which  all  the 
Erecious  metals  found  in  the  Oural  are 
rought,  smelted,  cast  into  bars,  and  then 
sent  to  St.  Petersburg. 

Near  these  works  stands  the  building 
(the  Granilnoi  Fabric)  in  which  the  Jas- 
pers, porphyries,  aventurine,  and  other 
stones  found  in  the  Oural  are  made  into 
columns,  pedestals,  vases,  and  tables,  un- 
rivaled in  workmanship  either  in  ancient 
or  modern  times.  The  machines  used  are 
turned  by  water-power ;  the  whole  estab- 
lishment belongs  to  the  Crown,  and  is 
worked  by  peasants. 

The  jaspers  are  found  in  a  great  variety 
of  colors,  the  most  beautiful  being  deep 
green,  dark  purple,  dark  violet,  gray  and 
cream-color;  also  a  ribbon  jasper,  with 
stripes  of  reddish  brown  and  green.  The 
porphyries  are  equally  fine  and  varied, 
comprising  some  of  the  most  brilliant 
colors.  Orlite  is  also  a  splendid  stone,  of 
a  deep  pink  color,  with  veins  of  yellow 
and  black;  when  made  into  vases  it  is 
semi-transparent.    Malachite  is  used  in 
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making  tables  and  various  other  articles. 
The  vases  formed  from  it,  JMr.  Atkinson 
(to  whose  interesting  Travels  in  Siberia 
we  are  indebted  for  these  particulars) 
states,  are  usually  of  a  most  classic  de- 
sign ;  this,  with  the  rich  materials  in 
which  they  are  executed,  gives  them  a 
magnificent  effect ;  but  to  be  able  fully  to 
appreciate  such  works,  they  must  be  seen 
in  the  splendid  collections  at  the  imperial 
palaces  in  St.  Petersburg. 

Most  sumptuous  jasper  tables  are  made 
at  this  establishment,  inlaid  with  different 
colored  stones  in  imitation  of  birds,  flovv- 
ers,  and  foliage.  In  1853,  Mr.  Atkinson 
saw  one  of  them  in  Ekaterineburg,  on 
which  four  or  five  men  had  been  em- 
ployed for  six  years.  Nor  is  this  an  un- 
common occurrence.  Tlie  cost  of  labor 
alone  (even  if  the  materials  were  to  be 
had)  would  effectually  prevent  such  work 
being  executed  in  England.  But  in  Rus- 
sia, wages  are  excessively  low ;  and  Mr. 
Atkinson  himself  saw  a  man  engnged 
carving  foliage  on  some  of  the  jasper 
vases,  in  a  stylo  not  excelled  any  where 
in  Europe,  whose  wages  were  three  shil- 
lings  and  eightpence  a  month,  with  two 
poods  (thirty-six  pounds)  of  rye-flour  per 
month  to  make  into  bread  ;  meat  he  was 
never  supposed  to  eat.  Another  man  was 
cutting  a  head  of  Ajax  after  the  antique, 
in  jasper  of  two  colors — the  ground  of 
dark  green,  and  the  head  a  yellowish 
cream-color — ^in  very  high  relief,  and  in- 
tended for  a  brooch.  It  was  a  splendid 
production  of  art,  and  would  have  raised 
the  man  to  a  high  position  in  any  country 
in  Europe  except  Russia.  He  also,  poor 
fellow!  received  his  three  shillings  and 
eightpence  a  month  and  his  bread.  A 
married  man  with  a  family  receives  two 
poods  of  black  flour  for  his  wife  and  one 
pood  for  each  child,  on  which  they  live 
and  look  stout.  Other  workmen  were  cut- 
ting the  emerald,  topaz,  amethyst,  aqua- 
marine, and  various  stones,  into  different 
shapes,  which  they  do  with  perfect  accu- 
racy and  in  good  taste. 

The  lapidaries  of  Ekaterineburg  de- 
serve most  honorable  mention  ;  they  have 
brought  their  art  to  great  perfection  in 
cutting  the  various  stones  found  in  Sibe- 
ria, and  some  of  them  may  vie  with  the 
best  workmen  in  Europe.  ]Mr.  Atkinson 
says :  *'  The  government  employs  a  great 
number  of  its  serfs  in  this  establishment, 
in  the  machine  and  other  shops.    None 


of  them  can  be  said  to  be  *  poor,'  if  by 
that  word  is  meant  want  of  bread ;  for 
black  bread  they  have,  and  salt ;  this, 
with  a  drink  made  from  rye,  is  the  food  of 
hundreds  who  work  hard  for  twelve  hours 
in  the  day,  and  receive  for  their  labor 
fourpefice.  The  Russian  peasants  have, 
undoubtedly,  great  imitative  genius,  and 
nothing  daunts  them.  Men  are  brought 
from  a  village,  never  having  seen  any  me- 
chanical operations  before,  and  are  taken 
to  the  shop.  One  is  told  he  must  be  a 
blacksmith  ;  he  goes  to  his  anvil  without 
the  least  hesitation,  and  begins  his  work; 
another  is  ordered  to  be  a  fitter  in  the 
machine-shop;  he  seats  himself  at  his 
bench,  looks  at  the  work  his  neighbor  is 
doing,  takes  up  his  file,  and  commences 
his  new  and  to  him  wonderful  occupation ; 
so  they  go  on  through  many  branches.'* 

All  precious  stones,  wherever  discov- 
ered in  Siberia,  are  the  property  of  the 
Emporor ;  but  it  is  not  always  the  case 
that  they  find  their  way  into  the  Imperial 
jewel-case,  as  the  following  instance  shows. 
About  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago, 
several  fine  crystals  of  emerald  were  dis- 
covered by  some  children,  while  playing 
near  the  village  of  Takovaya,  and  were 
tossed  about  in  the  cottage  for  a  consid- 
erable time  before  their  character  was 
recofifnized.  At  length  they  were  sent 
to  Ekaterineburg,  and  were  most  splen- 
didly cut  in  the  Granilnoi  Fabric.  They 
proved  to  be  gems  of  rare  beauty  and 
great  value,  and  were  secretly  sent  into 
Germany,  where  they  were  bought  by  a 
prince  of  one  of  the  reigning  iamihes. 
Some  years  aflerwards,  his  coniK>rt,  on 
some  great  occasion,  visited  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  and  while  staying  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, wore  these  magnificent  and  rare 
gems.  They  were  of  such  surpassing 
beauty  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Em- 
press, who  admired  them  very  much,  and 
inquired  whence  they  were  obtained.  To 
the  great  astonishment  of  her  Imperial 
Majesty,  she  was  told  they  came  from 
Siberia.  This  caused  a  great  Bensation. 
Without  giving  time  for  any  commumca- 
tion  to  bo  made  to  Ekaterineburg,  the 
Emperor  sent  an  oflicer  to  searoh  the 
works,  and  the  houses  of  all  persons  con- 
nected with  the  establishment  there.  He 
found  in  the  house  of  the  director  several 
gems  of  great  value,  which  the  latter 
declared  were  there  for  safe  custody. 
This  was  disbelieved,  and  without  any 
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inyestigation,  the  accused  was  sent   to  I 
prison,  and  after  many  years'  confinement 
died  there. 

Amethysts  of  great  brilliancy,  and 
beryl,  are  occasionally  discovered  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  Oural ;  some  exceedingly 
fine  crystals  of  a  blue,  yellow,  and  rose 
color ;  those  of  the  latter  kind  are  rare, 
and  when  perfectly  transparent,  of  consid- 
erable value.  Chrysoberyl  is  met  with  in 
the  same  locality  as  the  emerald ;  occa- 
sionally very  fine  crystals  are  obtained, 
and  cut  into  beautiful  gems.  Topaz  is 
found  in  one  or  two  localities,  sometimes 
six  inches  long,  perfectly  transparent,  and 
8old  at  a  very  great  price.  Pmk  topaz  is 
rare.  Mr.  Atkinson  says:  "Up  to  this 
time,  only  five  small  crystals  have  been 
met  with  at  one  of  the  gold  mines  in  the 
South  Oural,  and  one  of  these  was  pre- 
sented to  me  :  I  deeply  regret  to  say  that 
it  is  either  mislaid  or  has  been  lost  on  my 
journey." 

Our  readers  will  learn  with  interest 
that  English  mechanics  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  Oural  from  a  very  early 
period,  in  its  mining  operations.  Several 
of  them,  Mr.  A.  tells  us,  have  become 
celebrated  for  their  eccentricity,  and  their 
names  will  be  handed  down  through  many 
generations  in  connection  with  the  works. 
He  relates  a  tragical  history  of  the  fate  of 
one  of  these  adventurous  spirits.  In  the 
reign  ■  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  a  young 
mechanic,  named  Major,  was  engaged  by 
the  Russian  government,  and  sent  to 
Ekaterineburg  to  superintend  a  small 
mechanical  establishment.  In  this  town 
Major  spent  a  long  life,  and  constructed 
many  machines,  winch,  rude  as  they  were, 
proved  of  essential  value  in  the  mining 
districts,  Peasants  were  sent  to  him 
from  the  different  villages,  who  had 
never  in  their  lives  seen  any  mechanical 
tools  except  an  ax  and  a  saw.  When  he 
entered  upon  his  duties  he  scarcely  knew 
a  word  of  the  Russian  language,  which  of 
course  added  much  to  his  difiUculties. 
However,  as  years  rolled  on,  he  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  it.  German  he  also 
learned  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 
miners,  many  of  whom  were  from  the 
Hartz  Mountains.  He  likewise  contrived 
to  add  a  little  French  to  his  stock.  His 
pay  being  liberal,  and  living  cheap,  he 
was  enabled  to  keep  a  good  establish- 
ment ;  and,  being  kind  to  the  workmen, 
he  gained  their  esteem  and  that  of  the 
officers  who  served  under  him,  while  his 


eccentricity  amused  them  all.  He  had  at 
length  established  a  sort  of  jargon  of  his 
own,  most  strange  and  peculiar.  In  giv- 
ing his  instructions,  he  would  begin  in 
Russ,  add  a  few  words  of  German,  then  a 
scrap  of  French,  and  finally  glide  into  an 
English  sentence,  which  he  concluded 
with  an  impetuous  volley  of  threats  in 
case  of  disobedience. 

When  the  Emperor  Alexander  visited 
the  Oural,  he  was  greatly  pleased  with 
the  works  Major  had  established,  and,  as 
a  token  of  his  satisfaction,  presented  him 
with  a  piece  of  land  containing  about 
twenty  English  acres,  with  all  the  mine- 
rals it  contained,  and  gold  was  known  to 
be  deposited  there.  This  imperial  act  of 
bounty  proved  fatal  to  the  unhappy 
Englishman,  who  built  for  himself  a  house 
on  his  land,  and  a  few  years  later  began 
to  excavate  and  wash  the  gold  sand, 
usually  obtaining  more  than  two  poods  of 
gold  a  year,  at  a  very  small  cost  of  labor. 
This  was  worth  about  £3500.  He  had 
gone  on  in  this  way  for  several  years,  liv- 
ing at  his  country  house  with  very  few 
people  about  him,  and  often  having  no 
domestic  except  an  old  woman.  At 
length  an  unusually  productive  year  oc- 
curred ;  the  quantity  of  precious  metal  he 
had  obtained  during  the  summer  was 
accurately  known  to  the  workmen,  each 
day's  produce  being  weighed,  entered  in 
a  book,  and  delivered  to  Major  every 
evening.  He  deposited  it  in  an  iron  box 
which  stood  in  his  cabinet,  the  key  of 
which  he  carried  in  his  pocket.  That 
year  there  were  more  than  three  poods 
of  gold  in  the  box.  The  time  was 
approaching  when  this  treasure  would  be 
sent  to  the  smelting  works  at  Ekaterine- 
burg, to  be  cast  into  bars,  and  forwarded 
to  the  mint  at  St.  Petersburg,  when,  one 
Sunday  evening.  Major  and  his  old  house- 
keeper being  alone  in  the  house,  a  noise 
was  suddenly  heard  near  the  entrance 
door.  The  old  dame  rose  to  see  what 
was  the  matter ;  but  scarcely  had  she  left 
the  room  when  she  was  seized  and  thrown 
down  a  staircase.  Major,  hearing  the 
noise,  rushed  to  the  door  of  his  cabinet 
with  a  candle  in  his  hand,  when  a  blow 
fell  from  an  ax  upon  his  head,  and  be 
never  breathed  again. 

After  this,  the  murderers  possessed 
themselves  of  the  box  and  the  gold,  with 
which  they  made  off^  closing  the  doors 
after  them.  It  was  not  till  the  morning 
of  the  third  day  that  this  terrible  tragedy 
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was  known,  when  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  machine  works  came  to  consult  Major 
on  business  of  importance.  Search  being 
made,  the  ghastly  remains  of  the  mur- 
dered man  were  found,  his  hand  still 
grasping  the  candlestick.  The  old 
woman  was  discovered  in  a  state  of  un- 
consciousness, though  still  living. 

A  strict  investigation  was  made,  and 
suspicion  fell  on  some  of  the  workmen, 
who  were  seized  and  examined,  but  it 
was  clearly  proved  they  were  innocent. 
A  strict  watch  was  kept  on  the  move- 
ments of  certain  men  who  were  rather 
suspicious  characters.  One  of  these,  a 
small  merchant,  was  taken  and  searched. 
On  examination,  however,  ho  proved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  police  that  he  was 
ninety  versts  distant  on  the  morning  of 
the  murder.  He  was  accordingly  set  at 
liberty.  Years  passed  over,  and  all  hopes 
of  penetrating  the  mystery  were  given  up. 
It  happened,  however,  that  the  quantity 
of  gold  stolen  from  the  mines  had  become 


so  enormous,  that  the  government  deter* 
mined  to  discover  how  it  was  effected. 
An  officer  of  police  was  dispatched  to  the 
neighborhood,  and  afler  a  long  and  skillfiil 
course  of  maneuvering,  ho  contrived  to 
effect  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  sent 
In  the  course  of  his  investigations  also, 
he  came  upon  a  clue  which  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  murderer  of  poor  Major, 
who  was  no  other  than  the  merchant  who 
had  been  in  the  first  instance  tried  and 
acquitted.  This  man  had  long  been  en- 
gaged in  the  gold-smuggling,  in  associa- 
tion with  those  who  stole  it  from  the 
mines.  The  murder  was  clearly  proved 
against  him  and  some  accomplices,  and 
they  were  sentenced  to  the  horrible  pun- 
ishment of  "  running  the  gauntlet,"*  and 
died  immediately  after.  The  band  of 
gold, stealers  was  broken  up,  and  the 
officer  of  police  returned  to  St.  Peters- 
burg to  receive  a  reward  for  his  arduous 
and  really  dangerous  labors. 
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THE      CRADLE      OF      HISTORY.* 


Cr/Vdle  of  history,  land  of  fables  and 
myths,  starting-point  of  many  a  form  of 
civilization,  no  corner  of  the  world  except 
Palestine  can  boast  of  more  interesting 
remembrances  than  the  widely  diversified 
region  south  of  Caucusus.  Here,  in  the 
highlands  of  Armenia,  where  the  whole 
surface  has  been  broken  up  by  volcanoes 
and  upheavals  among  the  latest  of  the 
great  geological  convulsions  of  earth's 
crust,  somewhere  in  this  district  was  man's 
primeval  dwelling.  Of  the  identity  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  with  two  of  the 
rivers  of  Paradise,  the  student  of  Scrip- 


f  Jiitter'8  Porch  to  the  Hi»tori/  of  the  Races  of 
Europe,   Regions  of  CaucatuB  and  Pontut.    Berlin. 


ture  can  have  no  doubt ;  and  when  we 
learn  that  the  Phasis  rolls  down  gold,  and 
that  the  Araxes  passes  by  a  primitive 
Ciish^  (Shusha,)  there  ought  not  to  be 
much  doubt  of  the  identity  of  Pison  or 
Gihon  either.  (Gen.  2  :  11-13.)  The  sa- 
cred writer's  description,  compared  irith 
the  still  existing  general  features  of  the 
country,  however  modified  its  relievo  has 
been,  conveys  the  impression  of  a  moun- 
tain-circled lake  with  four  rivers  issuing 
from  it :  two  to  the  south,  one  to  the  Eu- 
xine,  and  one  to  the  Caspian.    The  name, 

-m  -      _      __      -_       -  ■ -  ■  M ■ 1— ^B— — ^^— 

*  *'To  run  the  gauntlet "  is  to  walk  between  the 
lines  formed  by  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  consiBtiDg  of 
3000  men,  each  man  striking  tho  culprit  with  a  rod. 
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E^en,  is  preserved  in  Haiadan  of  Arme- 
liao  traaition ;  Hadencch  of  Zoroaster, 
w^ho  was  himself  bom  at  Ourmiah,  pro- 
bably the  Ur  of  Abraham,  certainly  the 
nystic  land  of  the  Persians.  Sir  H.  Raw- 
inson  and  Mr.  Loflus  identify  Ur  with 
iiageyer,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. It  is  possible  that  spot  may 
lave  been  the  site  of  a  city  called  Ur ;  but 
ihe  scriptural  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  must 
bave  been  on  the  left  of  the  Euphrates. 
[t  was  "  beyond  the  river."  (Joshua  24  : 
2,3.)  . 

In  these  same  highlands  human  history 
wras  begun  over  again  ;  for  the  ark  rested 
upon  Ararat,  and  the  children  of  Noah 
first  spread  themselves  at  its  feet.  There  is 
I  commemoration  of  the  fact  in  the  name 
of  the  town  of  Nakchivan,  on  the  Aras, 
the  dnodaTTJpiov  of  Josephus ;  for  it  means 
first  habitation.  It  was  doubtless  the 
purpose  of  God,  in  bringing  the  race  back 
to  its  cradle,  to  make  men  feel  more  deep- 
ly the  renewal  of  his  mercies,  and  of  their 
own  responsibilities.  Ararat  is  just  with- 
in the  frontier  recognized  by  the  Treaty 
of  Turkmanchai,  (1828.)  It  is  sacred  in 
the  eyes  of  all  the  neighboring  popula- 
tions ;  but  has  a  rival  in  Elbrous,  the  Al- 
bordj  of  Persian  mythology,  and  the  high- 
est summit  of  Caucasus :  the  latter  is  the 
sacred  mountain  of  the  ark,  the  olive,  and 
the  dove,  in  the  traditions  of  all  the  tribes 
who  live  within  sight  of  its  everlasting 
snows. 

It  was  here  that  the  Greeks  learned 
their  mysteriously  evangelical  myth  of 
Prometheus.  It  was  meet  that  the  im- 
personation of  man  suffering  for  his  pre- 
sumption, and  woman's  curiosity,  yet  ex- 
pecting a  Redeemer,  should  be  associated 
with  the  rocks  of  Caucasus  and  the  ruins 
>f  Eden.  The  Guamli^  the  peak  of  Pro- 
netheus,  is  a  lofty  and  peculiarly  pointed 
leedley  as  it  would  be  called  in  Savoy ;  a 
jonspicuous  object  in  the  landscape  from 
dmost  every  part  of  Mingrelia.  When 
Pompey  commanded  an  army  in  Colchis, 
le  visited  this  mountain  with  his  compa- 
lion,  the  literary  Greek,  Theophanes. 

In  Hesiod  there  is  no  indication  of  the 
)lace  where  Prometheus  was  supposed  to 
lufier ;  and  ^schylus  puts  it  vaguely  in 
$cythia.  Hence,  Mr.  Grote  and  others 
luppose  the  tradition  was  not  identified 
vith  the  region  of  Caucasus  until  a  later 
)eriod ;  but  this  is  a  mere  hypothesis. 
That  a  myth,  recalling  the  great  catas- 
>rophe  and  the  great  promise  at  the  dawn 


of  human  existence,  should  be  found  in 
the  nei^hbothood  of  the  scenes  amid 
which  t^e  Book  of  Genesis  places  that 
catastrophe,  can  hardly  be  accidental. 
Mr.  Grote  forgets  what  he  himself  says 
elsewhere,  that  legends  of  the  Argonauts, 
older  than  -^schylus,  make  those  wander- 
ers, as  they  pass  the  Caucasus,  see  the 
eagle  that  gnawed  the  liver  of  Prome- 
theus nailed  to  the  rock,  and  hear  the 
groans  of  the  sufferer  himself.* 

It  was  hence  that  the  various  tribes 
that  peopled  Central  and  Northern  Eu- 
rope proceeded  in  their  earliest  emigra- 
tions. Remnants  of  many  of  them  in  the 
valleys  of  Caucasus  are  like  marks  to 
show  that  they  had  passed ;  others  left 
but  a  name  behind  them.  Here,  for  in- 
stance,  was  Asgard,  the  mystic  city  of  the 
Scandinavians,  Asa  Land,  their  paradise 
from  which  Odin  led  their  ancestors. 
Herodotus  mentions  an  Asia  on  the  Kuban. 
Pliny  reckons  the  Asfiei  among  the  Scy- 
thian tribes.  Dubois  found  no  less  than 
three  localities  called  Asa  on  the  calca- 
reous spur  to  the  north-west,  among  the 
Tcherkesses.  The  Sea  of  Azof  is  also  a 
memorial  of  that  name.  The  very  appel- 
lation of  the  whole  continent  is  another. 
The  chain  of  Caucasus  was  so  called  from 
a  combination  of  Kogh  (« mountain") 
and  As. 

Between  the  two  kindred  nations  of 
the  Tcherkesses  and  the  Lesghians,  in  the 
very  central  valley  of  the  north  of  Cau- 
casus, an  Indo-Germanic  tribe  is  inserted 
like  a  wedge.  It  is  a  people  called  Osses, 
or  Ossetes,  by  the  Russians  and  Georgi- 
ans ;  but  who  call  themselves  Iron,  and 
their  district  Ironistaun,  while  they  trans- 
fer the  name  Assi  to  certain  Tcherkesses. 
Russian  missionaries  were  sent  to  this 
people  in  1745.  They  voluntarily  declar- 
ed themselves  subjects  of  the  Czar ;  and 
as  they  lived  upon  the  valley  of  the  Terek, 
and  possessed  the  important  Pass  of  Da- 
riel,  the  connection  with  them  greatly 
facilitated  the  intercourse  of  Russia  witJbi 
Georgia,  and  the  final  subjugation  of  that 
country.  This  Ossete  tribe,  now  only 
about  twenty-six  thousand  strong,  are 
supposed  to  be  the  last  representatives  of 
a  people  who  once  played  an  important 
part  in  the  vallev  of  the  great  cham,  and 
m  the  plains  at  its  feet.  It  was  the  Me- 
dish  colony  which  the  Scythians,  accord- 
ing to  Diodorus,  transplanted  into  Sar- 

*  Orote'B  Ortece,  yoL  i.  p.  828. 
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matia ;  and  of  which  the  farpous  Georgian 
Chronicle  of  Vaktang  V.  says,  tliat  it  was 
located  in  the  north  of  Caucasus  seven 


with  the  Magyars,  was  at  tho  same  time 
aware  of  their  relationship  to  the  Letts 
and    Lithuanians.      The    Gl^eorgians    pat 


centuries  before  the  Cliristian  era.  Klap- '  Osseth  on  the  Terek,  and  Alaneth  on  the 
roth  found  about  seven  hundred  Ossete  '  Kuban.  Again,  the  historian  Ammianin 
words  having  affinity  with  modern  Persic,  !  Marcellinus,  who  was  an  officer  in  Jnlian^ 


which,  together  with  the  name  this  little 
people  gives  itself,  confirms  the  fact  of  its 
being  partially  descended  from  the  Me- 
dish  colony.  Klaproth  found  also  about 
two  hundred  and  forty  words  related  to 
Lett  or  Courlandish.     This  circumstance 


guards,  calls  the  Caucasas  the  ^^  moantaini 
of  the  Alans,"  identifies  this  people  with 
the  Massageta?,  and  makes  them  inhabit 
the  whole  northern  plain  from  the  Kuban 
to  the  Caspian.  The  idea  of  the  identity 
of  Alans  and  MassageUo  is  at  least  consis- 


is  the  more  remarkable  because  there  are  •  tent  with  other  indications.  Thus  the  Mas- 
some  singular  coincidences  of  manners  sagetaj,  when  they  drove  the  Scythians  and 
and  superstitions  between  the  Ossete  and  i  Cimmerians  before  them,  came  from  the 
the  Lithuanian  peasant.  Among  both  I  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  They  were  there- 
fore, so  placed  as  to  bo  probably  known  to 
the  Chinese ;  but,  just  at  that  epoch,  oe^ 


tain  warlike  tribes  wandering  between  the 
Altai  mountains  and  the  Caspian  are  called 
Olana  and  Alani  in  tho  annals  of  the 


people,  for  instance,  a  man  struck  dead 
by  lightning  is  supposed  to  be  very  dear 
to  heaven.  He  is  buried  on  the  spot 
where  he  fell ;  a  black  goat  is  killed  as  a 
sacrifice,  and  the  skin  of  the  animal  is 
stuffed,  and  suspended  to  a  pole  over  the  '  Chinese.  About  380  b.c.,  therowasag^reit 
tomb  of  the  new  saint,  who,  it  is  suppos-  break-up  of  the  populations.  The  Sanns- 
ed,  has  been  summoned  by  Elias.  j  tians  moved  up  tho  Volga  and  the  Don, 

Lithuanian  is  well  known  to  be  closer  and  assumed  the  preponderance  which  had 
to  Sanskrit  than  any  other  language  in  j  successively  belonged  to  Tchouds,  Cimme- 
Europe,  which  would  be  explained  if  the  [  rians,  and  Khazars.  In  Strabo's  time,  the 
ancestors  of  the  Letts  had  really  crossed  j  Sarmatian  Jazyges  and  Roxolani  had  psas- 


the  Caucasus  at  a  later  period  than  their 
other  Indo-European  brethren.  Lithuania 
Proper   was    civilized  by  Varangian    ad- 


ed  the  Don,  changing  its  name,  as  well  as 
those  of  all  the  rivers  in  the  south  of  Rus- 
sia ;  the  Ossete  word  for  water,  dan  or  dan^ 


venturers,  which  accounts  for  the  Runic  i  henceforward  entering  into  the  compositioo 
Gothic  words  to  be  found  in  it ;  but  in  the  of  them  all.  Dubois  suggests  that  the  name 
principalities  of  the  Baltic,  the  Letts,  mixed  '•  Jazyges  probably  implies  a  mixture  of  tn 
up  with  the  great  Sclavonic  race,  were  |  Arian  witl^  a  Circassian  tribe.  TheTcher- 
civilized  by  Finnish  tribes,  who  were  dorai-  j  kesses  call  themselves  Adighes.  The  Qeor- 
nant  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  in  the  gians  change  it  into  Djikhes ;  and  Strabo 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries  of  our  era,  under  '.  into  Zyghes. 

the  desiornations  of  Esths,  Lives,  and  :  The  most  reasonable  conclusion  to  be 
Cours.  The  Isle  of  Oesel,  then  called  Isle  j  drawn  from  all  this  jumbling  of  names  and 
of  the  Cours,  (Kurresaar^)  has  the  equiv- ;  races  is,  that  the  old  Medish  colony  became 
ocal  celebrity  of  giving  origin  to  the  word  I  associated  with  more  numerous  tribes  of 
^'  corsair."  Ariau   stock,  north  of  Caucasus,   tribes 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  as-  coming  chiefly  from  the  east ;  and  that  a 
sociations  suggested  by  what  we  can  sur-  j  small  remnant  of  this  mingled  people  z^ 
mise  of  this  handful  of  mountaineers,  who  |  mained  like  a  medal  commemoratmg  its 
know  nothing  of  their  own  history.  In  !  existence  in  the  upperyalley  of  theTereki 
Arrian,  the  tribe  inhabiting  the  principal  |  while  the  great  boay  were  scattered  over 


central  passage  of  the  mountains  are  called 
Alans.  That  writer  was  charged  by  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  to  defend  against  their 
incursions  the  whole  country  lying  south ; 
so  that  they  must  have  been  there  much   ians,  (Lett  and  Alan,)  Catalans,  (Groth  and 


Europe  with  various  fortunes,  and  in  vazi- 
ous  degrees  of  intermixture  with  other  bar- 
barian hosts.  See  Roxolani,  (Rasuan  and 
Alan,)  Vandals,  (Vend  and  Alan,) 


stronger  than  they  are  now.  The  name 
Alan  continued  to  be  used  until  the  tenth 
century,  when  that  of  Ases  was  substituted 
for  it ;  and,  finally,  the  present  mistaken 
term,  Osses.  It  is  extraordinary  that 
Roger  Bacon,  w^ho  confounds  the  Alans 


Alan.)  The  names  come  suddenly  into  no- 
tice, or  as  suddenly  die  out ;  and  their  q>- 
plication  is  now  widely  extended,  and  nov 
limited  to  some  microscopic  oommnnity. 
The  apparent  mystery  is  to  be  generally  ex- 
plained by  the  &ct  that  the  strongest  tribe 
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used  to  impose  its  name  upon  a  whole  con- 
federacy, but  that  only  until  the  confed- 
eracy waa  broken  up,  or  until  the  relative 
strength  of  some  other  tribe  increased. 
Moreover,  the  civilized  nations  of  antiqui- 
ty were  always  confusing  and  misinter- 
preting the  designations  of  their  barbarous 
assailants,  and  transmitting  their  mistakes 
to  each  other. 

A  branch  of  the  Tchoud  or  Finnish  race 
would  seem  to  have  first  inhabited  the 
north-east  shore  of  the  Euxine  ;  then  came 
the  Cimmerians,  and  the  Fins  retreated 
partly  to  the  mountains,  partly  withdrew 
to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  Cimme- 
rians, in  their  turn,  were  broken  and  dis- 
persed  by  the  Khazars,  another  Scythian 
tribe  ;  some  of  them  remained  as  slaves  in 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors ;  others  made 
their  way  to  Jutland  and  England,  etc., 
Cimbri,  Cambri,  Curabri ;  others  fought 
their  way  through  the  Pass  of  Gagra  into 
Asia  Minor,  and  ended  by  settling  at  Sin-, 
ope;  but  they  drew  after  them  the  Scythian 
invaders  who  so  cruelly  wasted  Media  and 
a  great  part  of  Western  Asia,  from  b.c. 
683  to  about  605.  This  is  the  story  of  He- 
rodotus and  the  Georgian  Chronicle.  Nie- 
buhr,  with  his  usual  exaggerated  skepti- 
cism, rejects  it  altogether,  because  it  is  said 
the  Scythians  came  through  the  Gates  of 
Derben,  and  it  is  improbable  that  they 
should  have  so  mistaken  their  way  if  they 
really  pursued  the  fugitive  Cimmerians. 
Let  this  last  idea  be  supposed  a  popular  mis- 
take, founded  on  the  fact  of  the  contempo- 
raneous appearance  of  the  two  nations : 
it  throws  no  discredit  upon  the  fact  itself, 
for  which  there  is  the  testimony  of  all 
antiquity. 

The  Khazars  of  the  Georgian  Chronicle 
are  the  Katiars  of  Herodotus,  and  are 
called  a  Scythian  tribe ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  name  was  as  widely 
and  as  loosely  applied  by  classical  antiquity 
as  the  term  "  Indian"  by  ourselves,  and 
involves  no  near  affinity  of  race.  Thus 
we  have  seen  the  name  originating  with 
Uie  Finnish  ancestors  of  the  Tcherkesses, 
yet,  as  Mr.  Grote  observes,  Herodotus  and 
Hippocrates  look  upon  the  Sarmatians  as 
a  branch  of  the  Scythian  family.  Joman- 
des  calls  the  Khazars  Agazires ;  and  with 
the  Byzantine  writers  they  are  the  eastern 
Turks.  They  submitted  to  Attila  in  the 
fifth  century,  and  may  have  formed  part  of 
the  Magyar  invasion  of  the  tenth  century ; 
in  any  case  they  disappear  from  history 
about  that  period  on  the  banks  of  the 


Lower  Volga.  The  foundation  of  the 
Varangian  monarchy  of  Ruric  contributed 
to  their  absorption  or  emigration.  It  was 
those  Khazars  who,  on  their  return  from 
Asia,  as  the  story  goes,  found  their  slaves 
married  to  their  wives,  and  had  to  force 
the  rampart  of  Akkos,  defended  by  the 
slaves  and  their  children.  This  was  proba- 
bly the  current  caricature  of  an  attempt 
at  revolt  by  the  vanquished  remnant  of 
the  Cimmerians. 

The  great  Scythian  irruption  was  the 
first  known  invasion  of  Asia  by  the  no- 
mades  of  the  north.  The  remembrance  of 
the  recent  infliction  was  the  starting-point 
of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  predic- 
tions of  the  prophet  Ezekiel ;  for  prophecy 
at  all  times  had  its  reason  and  foundation 
in  the  then  present  wants,  fears,  or  desires 
of  the  people  of  God.  Since  the  Scythians 
attacked  Egypt,  they  must  also  have 
wasted  Palestine  just  at  the  time  that  it 
was  being  crushed  under  the  iron  heel  of 
the  King  of  Assyria.  The  prophet  sees  in 
those  terrible  northern  invaders,  and  in 
their  end,  the  type  of  other  enemies  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  who  should  come  like 
them  from  the  ends  of  heaven,  and,  like 
them,  finally  perish.  See  chapters  38 
and  39.  Archbishop  Newcome's  transla- 
tion of  38 :  2  is  the  best :  "  Son  of  man,  set 
thy  face  against  Gog,  of  the  land  of  Magog, 
prince  of  Rhos,  Meshech,  and  Tubal,  and 
prophecy  against  him."  The  Arabs,  and 
present  Mohammedans  generally,  have 
borrowed  from  the  Hebrews  the  expres- 
sions Gog  and  Magog  for  all  the  nomades 
of  the  north  without  distinction.  If  Magog 
has  been  rightly  identified  with  the 
Majotes,  Mates,  Sarmates,  then  it  would 
follow  that  a  Sclavonian  element  was  pre- 
dominant among  these  barbarians. 

This  is  the  hrst  time  the  name  Russ 
occurs  in  any  shape.  Bochart  says,  that 
the  river  A  raxes  was  once  called  Rhos, 
but  we  know  not  on  what  evidence.  If 
this  name  was  really  first  given  in  these 
localities  to  a  Sclavonic  tribe  which  after- 
wards moved  up  into  Europe,  and  imposed 
its  name  upon  the  great  people  who  bear 
it  now,  it  would,  indeed,  be  an  extraor- 
dinary coincidence  that  the  Russians 
should  have  pushed  their  frontier  exactly 
to  the  banks  of  the  river  from  which  orig- 
inated the  designation  of  their  parent  stock 
in  its  primitive  insignificance. 

Meshech,  as  has  been  already  said,  is  the 
mountainous  district  of  Meskhia.  Tubal 
Josephus  takes  for  the  Georgians;  bu|^ 
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that  people  themselves,  and  the  Armenians, 
say  tliey  are  both  descended  from  Togar- 
mah  (Gen.  10:  3,)  a  tradition  which  is 
doubtless  not  founded  on  real  national  re- 
membrances, but  on  suppositions  subse- 
quent to  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 
Scholars  who  accept  this  idea  quote  in  its 
support  Ezek.  27:  14,  "The  house  of  To- 
garmah  were  merchants  of  horses ;"  which 
would  veiy  well  suit  Armenia.  To  what- 
ever people  the  name  of  Tubal  applies,  it 
goes  along  with  3Ieshech  in  secular  as 
well  as  sacred  literature.  The  Moschi  and 
Tibareni  of  Herodotus  paid  tribute  to  the 
Persians  together.  Again,  in  the  army  of 
Xenophon,  the  two  peoples  wore  the  same 
kind  of  armor,  and  obeyed  the  same 
chief  Gomer,  in  Ezek.  38  :  C,  of  course 
stands  for  the  Cimmerians. 

When  Greek  mariners  first  ventured  as 
far  as  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Black 
Sea,  they  found  in  Colchis  a  civilization 
superior  to  their  own,  as  is  shown  by  the 
myths  of  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  and 
the  wanderings  of  Ulysses.  Circe  is  rejv 
resented  as  living  in  a  palace  of  marble, 
the  seats  of  her  palace  covered  with  linen 
and  purple,  and  her  table  of  solid  silver. 
Like  the  Norman  at  a  later  period,  the 
Greeks  first  visited  as  pirates  shores  that 
they  were  afterwards  to  colonize ;  and 
they  directed  their  galleys  thither  because 
the  inhabitants  were  richer  than  them- 
selves. To  this  day  the  gold  dust  rolled 
down  by  the  Engour,  and  other  rivers  of 
the  country,  is  collected  by  means  of  sheep- 
skins, fastened,  with  the  woolly  side  out, 
to  hurdles,  and  laid  upon  the  bed  of  the 
stream.  Hence  the  fable  of  the  golden 
fleece. 

Mr.  Grote  will  not  allow  that  there  was 
any  sprinkling  of  historical  or  geographi- 
cal fact  in  the  legend  of  the  Argonauts, 
or,  at  least,  if  any,  that  it  can  be  recog- 
nized, and  thinks  the  mythic  voyage  was 
connected  with  Colchis  only  in  those  ages 
when  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  were 
studded  with  Greek  cities.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Grecian  mariner  and  colonist  car- 
ried his  religious  and  patriotic  fimcies  along 
with  him,  and  was  ever  ready  to  localize 
them  anew  in  the  countries  he  visited.  It 
was  this  tendency  that  in  a  late  age  fixed 
the  Sirens  off  the  coast  of  Naples,  the 
Cyclops  in  Sicily,  the  goddess  Circe  at  the 
Italian  promontory  of  Circeium,  and  i)laced 
the  extreme  point  of  the  wanderings  of 
Ulysses  in  the  far  West,  after  former  gen- 
erations had  placed  it  in  what  was  to  them 


the  far  East.  But,  for  this  very  reason, 
just  becaus3  the  late  traditions  imply  % 
real  contact  of  the  Greeks  with  the  regions 
which  they  fill  with  their  uicturesquo  im- 
aginations, we  infer  that  the  older  tradi- 
tions do  the  same.  The  Argo,  with  its 
crew  of  heroes  and  semi-gods,  we  beliere 
to  be  a  corrupt  resemblance  of  the  ark: 
the  early  Greek  pirates,  when  they  wished 
to  exalt  their  exploits,  associated  them 
with  this  sacred  remembrance,  and  select- 
ed for  their  theater  a  land  rich  enough  to 
tempt  them,  and  yet  at  such  a  distance  as 
to  be  surrounded  with  mystery,  and  to  be 
reached  only  by  the  boldest. 

^etcs,  the  father  of  Medea,  or  the  bro- 
ther of  Circe,  according  to  the  different 
versions,  is  doubtless  the  Hhaos  of  Greor- 
gian  tradition,  who  was  said  to  be  the 
brother  of  their  own  ancestor,  Karthloa. 
Ilhaos  was  called  Haik  by  the  Armenians. 
He  is  represented  as  having  rebelled 
against  Nebrod,  (Ximrod,)  tbo  first  King 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  killed 
him  in  battle.  The  situation  of  Colchis 
makes  it  very  comprehensible  that  it 
should  have  appeared  to  the  ssulors  at  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  to  be  the  palace  of 
Aurora,  the  land  of  the  rising  sun. 

The  name  Colchis  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  a  misapprehension  of  the  Georgian 
word  kolaki^  "  capital,"  just  as  the  Tarki 
called  Constantinople  Stambonl,  from  a 
misapprehension  of  the  modern  Greek 
way  of  saying  to  the  city.  The  Cjolo- 
pian  remains  of  Xakolakevi  between  the 
Tskonitskali  and  Rion  indicate  the  site  of 
a  large  and  very  ancient  city,  which  Du- 
bois thinks  must  have  been  the  very  one 
so  famous  in  Greek  story,  Procoraos 
calls  it  ArchsBopolis ;  and  in  histonoal 
ages  it  never  has  had  the  importance 
which  its  extent  shows  it  must  once  have 
possessed. 

The  scenes  of  Ulysses^  adventures  are 
all  along  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea. 
Twenty  years  before  Balaclava  attained 
its  celebrity  of  1854-5,  Dubois  recognised 
in  it  the  port  of  the  lofty  city  of  the  Lwa- 
trygons, 

"  By  rocks 
Uninterrupted  flanked  on  cither  side, 
Of  towering  hight,  while  prominent  the  shores 
And  bold,  converging  at  too  haven*s  mouth, 
Leave   narrow  pass." —  CoiDper*»   Odyatey^  z. 
100-110. 

There  is  not  in  the  whole  Black  Sea  a 
natural  harbor  answering  that  descriptioa 
but  one ;  and  the  description  is  complete 
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even  to  Balaclava's  only  spring,  "the  I 
ciystal  fountain  named  Artacia,'*  whither 
the  daughter  of  Antiphates  repaired.  It 
seems  strange,  it  is  true,  to  see  that  small 
harbor  called  "  a  capacious  port ;"  but  we 
must  remember  how  the  wants  of  the 
Greeks  in  that  respect  were  different  from 
onrB.  The  founders  of  Cherson,  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  selected  for  its  port, 
not  the  harbor  of  thepresent  Sebastopol, 
nor  even  the  Bay  of  Kamiesh,  but  the  in- 
Bijraificant  Quarantine  Bay.  Strabo  says 
ofBalacIava :  *•  After  the  old  Chersonesus 
is  a  port  with  a  narrow  entrance  ;  it  was 
there  chiefly  that  the  Taurs,  a  Scythian 
nation,  established  their  pirate  den, 
{kqarrjpia^)  attacking  all  who  ventured 
on  their  territory  ;  it  is  called  the  port  of 
Symbols."  (^Genoese^  cembalo,)  The  name 
L»8trygon  is  evidently  from  XxjtJTTjg, 

From  this  the  tempest-tossed  wander- 
ers were  driven  to  a  low  coast,  the  isle  of 
JEesL :  "  there  dwelt  Circe,  dread  goddess, 
skilled  in  magic  song,  sister  of  sage  ^otes." 
Here  we  are  certainly  in  Colchis,  writes 
the  able  archaeologist  we  have  so  often 
quoted:  this  broad  river  that  receives 
the  fleet  of  Ulysses,  the  thick  forest  that 
covers  the  shore,  and  the  stags  that  find 
shelter  in  it,  this  vast  palace  hidden  in 
the  trees,  as  Nakolakcvi  is  to  this  day. 
The  wine  is  still  as  tempting,  the  honey 
as  fresh,  the  women  sit  embroidering  as 
they  did  in  the  days  of  Homer ;  and  that 
there  may  be  no  mistake  about  the  posi- 
tion of  -^ea,  the  poet  places  there  the  pa- 
laces of  Aurora,  whence  the  hours  issue 
in  succession  with  song  and  dance,  and 
where  the  bright  sun  rises. 

Circe  sends  Ulysses  to  consult  a  seer 
in  the  infernal  regions.  When  the  hero 
supposes  he  has  traversed  the  entire  em- 
pire of  Neptune,  he  reaches 

"The  oozy  shore,   where  grow  the  poplar 
groves, 
And  fruitless  willows  wan  of  Proserpine." — 
Od.  X.  611,  612. 

"  The  course  of  ocean's  vast  profound, 
The  city  there  of  the  Cimmerians  stands 
With  clouds  and  darkness  vailed,  on  whom 

the  sun 
Deigns  not  to  look  with  his  heam-darting 

eje:'—Od.  xl  13-17. 

Herodotus  and  Strabo  place  the  Cim- 
merians in  the  Peninsula  of  Kertch  and 
Isle  of  Taman,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Euxine,  which  must  have  appeared  to 
Homer  the  utmost  limit  of  ocean.  It 
is  a  gloomy,  foggy  country,  such  as  the 


Greeks,  with  their 'characteristic  exagge- 
ration, would  call  one  of  perpetual  dark- 
ness. Here  Ulysses  was  to  find  one  of 
the  mouths  of  the  infernal  regions ;  an 
idea  suggested  doubtless  by  the  springs 
of  black  naphtha  in  the  Isle  of  Taman,  and 
the  volcanoes  which,  with  loud  explosions, 
eject  torrents  of  boiling  mud. 

Scylla  and  Charybdis  were  not  in  the 
Straits  of  Messina  then ;  for  the  poet  says, 
the  ship  Argo  had  alone  escaped  them. 
They  were  the  Symplegades  in  the  Bos- 
phorus,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Black 
Sea,  rocks  which  were  a  terror  to  inexpe- 
rienced mariners  in  extreme  antiquity. 

The  properly  historical  period  of  the 
countries  adjoining  the  Black  Sea  and  of 
the  navigation  of  its  waters,  begins  with 
the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  b.c., 
when  the  first  colonies  were  founded  on 
its  shores  by  the  enterprising  Greeks  of 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Archipelago. 
These  Milesian  cities  became  in  time  very 
flourishing.  Passing  over  many  names 
of  minor  importance,  we  distinguish  Olbia, 
at  the  moutn  of  the  Bog,  which  exported 
the  corn  of  the  agricultural  Scythians  in 
exchange  for  the  wines  and  fruits  of 
Greece ;  Tanais^  upon  the  Don,  where 
the  caravans  from  India  and  Siberia  met, 
exported  the  furs  of  the  one,  the  cottons 
and  spices  of  the  other.  Phanagoria^  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Kuban,  possessed  a 
harbor  at  that  time  opening  at  once  upon 
the  Euxine,  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus, 
and  the  Sea  of  Azoph  ;  it  was  the  empo- 
rium of  all  the  peoples  north  of  Caucasus, 
and  proudly  chose  the  lion  of  Cybele  for 
its  emblem.  Panticapasum^  (Kertch,)  the 
queen  of  the  Bosphorus,  was  the  mother 
city  of  the  last  two,  participated  in  their 
trade,  and  added  to  it  the  com  of  her  pe- 
ninsula and  the  salt  of  her  lagoons ;  the 
griflin  was  her  emblem.  On  Uie  eastern 
coast  the  chief  colony  was  that  of  Dioscu- 
riasy  now  Iskouriah  in  Abkasia.  Accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  the  costumes  of  one  hun- 
dred nations  were  to  be  seen  in  its  marts, 
and  the  Romans  at  one  time  employed 
one  hundred  and  thirty  official  intei-pre- 
ters  there ;  but  when  this  all-conquering 
people  became  masters  of  the  caravan 
route  to  India  by  Phanagoria,  Dioscurias 
was  neglected,  and  speedily  decayed. 
The  city  of  PhasiSy  at  the  mouth  of  that 
river,  exported  flax,  hemp^  linen,  pitch, 
timber,  honey.  Cherson  was  built  by  the 
Dorian  Greeks  on  the  site  of  the  present 
cemetery  of  Sebastopol. 
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The  influence  of  the'  Greek  colonists 
gradually  civilizing  the  population  around 
them,  made  them  for  that  reason  formid- 
able to  their  involuntary  instructors,  and 
kings  of  indigenous  origin  finally  reigned 
over  Panticapajum  and  several  other  cities. 
The  wondertully  rich  tomb  of  Koul-Oba, 
near  Kertch,  belonged  to  one  of  the  Leu- 
conides,  a  dynasty  of  this  sort.  They  im- 
itated the  Greeks  in  the  arts  of  war  and 
of  luxury,  but  retained  the  sanguinary 
funeral  rites  of  their  ancestors  ;  for,  upon 
inspection  of  the  tomb  when  it  was  open- 
ed, it  was  evident  that  the  queen  and  a 
slave  had  been  put  to  death  to  be  buried 
with  the  deceased  king. 

When  the  Sarmatians  became  dominant 
in  Russia  about  380,  the  Scythians  of  the 
Crimean  steppe  and  the  Taurs  of  the 
mountains  united,  and  for  many  genera- 
tions tormented  the  Greeks  and  semi- 
Greeks  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  and 
of  Cherson.  Skilurius,  King  of  the  Scy- 
thians, whose  capital  was  Simferopol, 
made  himself  particularly  formidable,  until 
the  Greeks  in  despair  threw  themselves 
upon  the  protection  of  the  celebrated 
Mitbridates,  King  of  Pontus,  the  sixth  of 
the  name.  Mithridates  soon  tamed  the 
Tauro-Soy  ths,  and  reigned  over  the  whole 
eastern  arc  of  the  Black  Sea  from  74  to 
63  B.C.  Beaten  successively  by  Sylla, 
Lucullus,  and  Pompey,  this  enterprising 
monarch  fled  northward  by  the  Pass  of 
Gagra,  and  took  refuge  in  the  Crimea, 
while  his  Georgian  and  Armenian  allies 
paid  the  penalty  of  their  alliance  with 
him.  Pompey  docs  not  seem  to  have 
thought  of  pursuing  the  defeated  enemy 
to  his  retreat ;  but  the  latter,  ardent  and 
indefatigable,  formed  the  daring  project 
of  marching  through  the  wild  tribes  of 
Geta)  and  Sarmatians,  inducing  them  to 
join  him,  and  then  throwing  himself,  with 
these  accumulated  masses,  upon  the  Ro- 
man frontier,  and  penetrating,  if  possible, 
into  Italy  itself.  This  scheme,  which 
would  have  anticipated  the  invasion  of 
the  barbarians  by  five  centuries,  was  too 
much  for  the  courage  or  patience  of  Mith- 
ridates' followers ;  his  own  children  de- 
clared against  him,  and  he  killed  himself 
in  the  acropolis  of  Panticapseum.  The 
rock  over  the  Strait,  which  is  called  the 
chair  of  Mithiidates,  marks  the  spot 
where  the  acropolis  stood.  Souvarofl" 
shed  tears  over  the  ruin  that  passes  for 
the  tomb  of  the  indomitable  and  unfor- 
tunate monarch ;  but  his  remains  were 


really  sent  by  his  son  Phamaces  to  Pom- 
pey as  a  sign  of  submission,  and  they 
were  buried  at  Sinope. 

Colchis  and  Abkasia  remained  for  many 
centuries  tributary  to  the  declining  East- 
ern Empire.  The  Greeks  of  Constanti- 
nople often  treated  them  very  badly ;  yet 
fear  of  the  Persians,  and  attachment  to 
Christianity,  secured  their  allegiance.  The 
Persians  even  brought  elephants  into  the 
country  in  the  course  of  their  repeated 
endeavors  to  subdue  it.  The  bloody  cam- 
paigns that  took  place  during  the  reigns 
of  Khosroes  and  Justinian,  and  which 
ended  with  the  victory  of  the  natives  and 
the  Romans,  are  described  by  Procopius. 

In  the  eleventh  century  a  Mingrelian 
dynasty  inherited  the  throne  of  Georgia, 
and  both  countries  were  for  some  time 
united.  The  Russian  princes  at  Kief,  and 
the  Georgian  at  Kutais,  rose  to  eminence 
at  the  same  time.  The  same  Greek  Em- 
peror sent  workmen  to  Jaroslaf  and  to 
Bagrat  IV.,  to  help  them  to  build  their 
respective  cathedrals,  and,  of  the  two, 
that  of  Kutais  was  the  finest. 

On  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  Abkasia, 
Mingrelia,  and  Imeretia  were  disputed  by 
Turks  and  Persians.  The  former  built 
and  secured  some  fortresses  on  the  coast 
—  Poti,  Suchum,  Kaleh,  etc. ;  but  the 
reigning  families  acknowledged  the  no- 
minal sovereignty  of  Persia.  By  consent- 
ing to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  a  Christ- 
ian power,  they  have  since  brought  upon 
themselves  the  yoke  of  a  harder  master, 
and  lost  their  independence  altogether. 

The  history  of  Georgia  Proper  was 
compiled  from  old  chronicles  by  order  of 
Vaktang  V.,  between  the  years  1703  and 
1721.  It  was  afterwards  translated  into 
Russian,  and  thence  by  Jules  Klaproth 
into  German.  From  this  Chronicle  it  ap- 
pears, as  might  have  been  expected,  that 
civilization  was  developed  in  the  valley  of 
the  Kur  much  later  than  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Lekhi  ridge.  The  people  only 
learned  to  build  with  lime  from  a  Persian 
governor,  after  the  great  Scythian  inva- 
sion, and  only  ceased  to  be  cannibals  nn- 
der  Pharnavuz  in  the  third  century  b.c. 
It  is  said,  that  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus 
twenty-eight  Chinese  families  settled  in 
Georgia,  and  among  them  that  of  the 
Orbelians,  whose  history  presents  as 
many  vicissitudes  as  that  of  a  whole  na- 
tion, and  who  are  still  one  of  the  first 
families  in  the  country. 

Limestone  rock,  which  is  easily  hewn 
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and  excavated,  favored  the  ancient  habit 
of  living  in  crypts  in  Georgia,  as  well  as 
in  Persia,  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  Egypt, 
Thrace,  Italy,  Sicily.  "O  thou  that 
dwellest  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  that 
boldest  the  bight  of  the  hill ;  though  thou 
Bhouldest  make  thy  nest  as  high  as  the 
eagle,  I  will  bring  thee  down  from  thence," 
said  the  prophet  to  the  Troglodytes  of 
Idumea.  (Jer.  49  :  16.)  The  excavated 
temples  of  Ellora  and  others  similar  in 
India  are  gigantic  developments  of  this 
tendency.  It  continued  very  late,  indeed, 
in  Georgia ;  the  Troglodyte  city  of  Vard- 
fiia,  near  the  source  of  the  Kur,  has  a 
palace  of  Queen  Tamar,  three  Christian 
cbarches,  shops,  stables,  wine-presses — in 
short,  all  the  appliances  of  civilized  life. 
Ouplostsik  is  much  superior  and  more  ex- 
tensive than  Vardsia,  but  has  no  churches, 
for  it  was  excavated  previous  to  Christ- 
ianity. 

Armenia  became  Christian  about  a.  d. 
287  ;  Georgia  and  Iberia  about  318.  The 
Georgians  west  of  Lekhi  received  the 
Christian  religion  from  Constantinople ; 
those  to  the  east  of  it  from  Armenia ;  and 
they  followed  the  fortunes  of  their  Arme- 
nian brethren  until  the  tenth  century.  At 
first,  Arsacide  princes  reigned  in  both 
countries :  when  this  family  was  exter- 
minated in  Persia  itself  by  tlie  Sassinides, 
the  latter  made  war  on  Georgia  and 
Armenia  too,  conquered  them,  and  com- 
mitted awful  atrocities  to  bring  the  inhab- 
itants back  to  tire-worship,  but  in  vain. 

When  the  schism  of  the  Armenians 
took  place,  the  Georgians  remained  i'aith- 
ful  to  Greek  orthodoxv.  Persia,  now 
conquered  by  the  Arabs,  began  to  perse- 
cute in  the  cause  of  Mohammedanism,  as 
it  had  done  formally  in  that  of  the  religion 
of  Zoroaster.  From  a.d.  630  onward 
there  was  a  century  of  frightful  suffering 
caused  by  this  new  fanaticism.  Two 
princes,  David  and  Constantino,  died  as 
martyrs  for  their  faith  about  a.d.  730. 
So  did  Artchil,  an  aged  monarch,  in  181. 
At  last,  the  Sassanide  dynasty  of  Georgia 
became  extinct  in  787.  The  Bagratides, 
who  succeeded  them,  paid  tribute  to  the 
Persians.  This  family  were  descended 
from  a  Jewish  captive  at  Babylon.  The 
Emperor  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus, 
in  his  book  of  the  Imperial  administration, 
says,  they  boasted  that  Bathsheba,  the 
wife  of  Uriah,  was  an  ancestress  of  theirs. 

In  1008,  Bagrat  III.  united  in  his 
person   the   sovereignty  over  the  Geor- 


gians in  both  basins  and  over  Abkasia. 
He  favored  literature  and  architecture. 
But  a  terrible  time  was  at  hand  —  the 
invasion  of  Armenia,  and  afterwards  of 
Georgia,  by  the  Turks  Seljucides.  Togril 
Bey  sacked  Erzeroom  in  1049  ;  Alp  Arslan 
took  Kars  in  1064.  The  danger  seems  to 
have  roused  the  courage  of  the  Georgians. 
The  heroic  David  III.  conqueror  of  Turks 
and  Tartars,  reigned  from  1080  to  1126. 
Half  a  century  later,  George  III.  left  the 
kingdom  to  his  daughter,  the  celebrated 
Tamar,  Queen  of  the  Cuucasus  :  she  mar- 
ried a  Russian  prince,  but  had  to  divorce 
him  on  account  of  his  profligacy.  The 
costumes  and  portraits  of  all  those  mon- 
archs  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centu- 
ries are  to  be  seen  in  the  frescoes  of  the 
old  church  of  Gelati. 

Tamar's  daughter,  Roussoudan,  being 
discovered  in  an  intrigue  with  one  of  her 
guards,  put  a  bold  fiice  on  the  matter,  or- 
dered to  prison  her  royal  consort,  who 
had  remonstrated  rather  too  indiscreetly, 
lyid  had  the  two  handsomest  men  she 
could  hear  of  brought  into  her  presence, 
that  she  might  choose  for  her  second  hus- 
band the  one  she  liked  best.  This  aban- 
doned woman  poisoned  herself  in  1247, 
and  her  dominions  were  divided. 

In  bright  contrast  with  such  a  character 
stands  Prince  Demetrius,  who,  in  the  plain 
of  Mongau,  a.d.  1289,  gave  himself  up  a 
voluntary  victim  to  the  cruelty  of  Arg- 
houn  Khan,  that  he  might  thereby  pur- 
chase the  departure  of  the  Mongols,  and 
a  respite  for  his  peo])le.  But  a  more 
dreadlul  enemy  than  Arghoun  was  com- 
ing. Timur  took  Tiflis  in  1385,  and  com- 
mitted i'l  ightful  ravages.  Many  Georgian 
princes  at  this  time  perished  by  the  hands 
of  Turks  and  Tartars.  George  VII.  who 
succeeded  in  1396,  reunited  the  different 
kindred  nations,  but  at  his  death  had  the 
folly  to  divide  them  among  his  chDdren. 
After  this  there  was  a  sad  succession  of 
intestine  wars,  masj^acres,  parricides,  eyes 
put  out,  and  licentious  queens,  the  country 
being  all  the  time  the  battle-field  of  Turks 
and  Persians. 

When  the  royal  family  had  fallen  into 
utter  discredit  in  1414,  the  Dadian,  or 
hereditary  cuj»-bearer,  a  powerful  noble, 
seized  the  scepter,  and  his  descendants 
held  it,  paying  a  slight  tribute  to  Persia, 
until  the  evil  day  when  they  were  per- 
suaded to  tender  their  allegiance  to  Rus- 
sia, with  what  result  we  have  already 
seen.     Russians  first  appearance  south  of 
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the  Caucasus  was  in  1722,  when  Peter  the 
Great,  under  pretense  of  helping  the 
Shah  against  his  enemies,  seized  tlie  Mo- 
hammedan provinces  of  Daghistaun  and 
Ghilan.  Russia  was  soon  afterwards 
compelled  by  Nadir  Sliah  to  evacuate 
those  provinces.  It  was  in  1783  that 
Herachus  King  of  Georgia,  with  the 
princes  of  Imeretia  and  Mingrelia,  recog- 
nized the  paramount  sovereignty  of  the 
crown  of  Russia,  the  Czarina  on  trie  other 
hand  guaranteeing  the  kingdom  to  him 
and  his  heirs  forever.  In  1800,  icitJi  a 
view  to  compose  the  troubles  which  had 
arisen  in  Georgia,  the  Czar  Paul  published 
an  ukase  incorporating  it  with  the  Rus- 
sian Empire.  We  observe  that  the  wife 
of  the  late  representative  of  the  dethroned 
family,  the  widowed  Princess  Dadian,  was 
invited  to  spend  the  winter  of  1857-8  at 
St.  Petersburg,  with  her  young  son. 

IlavinDC  detained  the  reader  so  lonfj  in 
Transcaucasia,  we  must  be  brief  in  what 
we  have  to  say  of  the  Crimea,  the  last 
region  we  shall  notice. 

The  Tauric  Peninsula  is  a  miniature  of 
Caucasus,  not  to  say  of  the  whole  of  Asia. 
That  is  to  say,  it  consists  of  a  mountain 
chain  running  from  east  to  west,  sloping 
off  slowly  in  the  steppe  to  the  north,  and 
rising  abruptly  over  the  sea  to  the  south. 
The  steppe,  though  bare  of  trees,  is  not 
unfruitful,  and  could  support  far  more 
than  its  present  population ;  it  was  from 
it  that  Panticapa?um  and  Theodosia  pro- 
cured the  corn  that  made  them  the  gran- 
ary of  Athens  in  Demosthenes'  time.  The 
narrow  strip  between  the  mountains  and 
the  sea  is  eminently  rich,  producing  ex- 
cellent wine  and  fruits,  that  are  sent  to 
Moscow,  and  even  to  St.  Petersburg.  The 
imperial  domain  of  Osianda,  near  Livadia, 
that  of  Alonpka,  belonging  to  Count 
Woronzof,  that  of  Oursouf,  laid  out  by 
the  Due  de  Richelieu  in  1817,  and  ninny 
others  that  might  be  named,  present 
magnificent  specimens  of  this  rich  vegeta- 
tion as  a  foreground  to  grand  sea  views. 
Tlie  most  remarkable  summit  is  that 
called  by  the  Tartars  Tchatyrdagh,  that 
is,  Tent  Mountain,  from  its  shape ;  it  is 
the  ancient  Trapeziufu, 

The  chain  dies  away  and  nearly  disap- 
pears towards  Sebastopol,  being  only 
represented  by  the  abruj^t  line  of  ele- 
vation, some  two  hundred  feet  high,  of 
whii'h  the  cliff  to  the  north  of  Inkermann, 
and  the  northern  shore  of  the  harbor  of 
Sebastopol,  are  the  extremity.    Thus,  by 


one  of  those  singular  relations  of  the  sur- 
face to  the  substance  of  things,  by  which 
mere  triiles  sometimes  become  symbols  of 
deep  import,  the  Russians  on  Mackenzie's 
farm,  and  the  allies  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tchernaya,  were  each  of  them  m  their 
proper  territory ;  the  barrier  between 
Vorth  and  South  lay  between  them,  but 
at  its  miminum^  just  high  enough  to  give 
the  Russians  a  strong  position.  The 
Greek  colonies  in  the  Urimea  and  in 
Provence  were  like  each  other  in  being 
j)ractically  breaches  on  the  frontier  of 
those  northern  and  southern  worlds,  sepa- 
rated elsewhere  by  stupendous  walls. 

Almost  all  the  wandering  tribes  of 
Asia  who  have  ever  invaded  Europe,  took 
the  Crimea  in  their  way.  Some  came 
directly  across  the  Straits  of  Yenikale; 
others  crossed  the  Don,  turned  south  to 
feed  their  flocks  in  the  peninsula,  pilla|^ 
oftener  exterminate,  its  inhabitants,  am 
then  continued  their  course  along  that 
verdant  table-land  between  the  Dnieper 
and  the  I?og  which  Herodotus  calls  the 
sacred  iray^  until  the  vast  marshes  of  I^sk 
oblige  them  to  turn  to  the  south-west.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  judge  even  approxi- 
niatively  how  many  times  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  peninsula  has  been  cither 
totally  exterminated,  or  driven  away  to 
seek  a  home  in  some  less  exposed  country. 
Cimmerian,  Scythian,  Taur,  and  Greek 
begin  the  list.  The  Alans  invaded  the 
Crimea  in  62  a.d.  Goths  settled  there 
in  the  second  century.  The  Iluns  passed 
like  a  torrent  in  376,  annihilating  the 
cities  of  the  Bosphorus ;  but  the  Goths 
remained  behind,  and  became  Christiana. 
We  hear  of  Khazar  invaders  in  679,  ot 
Petchenegues  in  882,  of  Komaus  in  the 
eleventh  century.  The  Genoese  colonized 
in  the  Middle  Ages  like  the  Greeks  for- 
merly. The  Xogay  Tartars  came  so  late 
as  the  year  1237,  and  must  have  laid  heavy 
hands  on  the  predecessors,  so  few  of  them 
ri'main.  The  present  Tartar  population 
is  estimated  at  only  312,000,  of  whom  those 
of  the  j)lains  are  pure  Nogays,  those  of  the 
mountains  are  mixed  with  Cimrick,  Tau- 
ric, Gothic,  Greek,  and  Genoese  blood. 
Tiiere  are  about  50,000  modem  Greeks, 
Germans,  Russians,  and  Jews. 

The  vicissitudes  through  which  one 
building  has  passed,  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  multiplicity  of  these  changes. 
The  church  of  Soudak  was  first  a  Tartar 
mosque,  secondly  a  Greek  church,  thirdly 
a  Genoese  Catholic  cathedral,  then  aTurk- 
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ish  mosqae ;  lastly  it  has  become  a  Rus- 
sian church. 

The  Taurs  are  supposed  to  have  been 
either  a  Cimric  or  a  Scythian  race,  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  the  mountains  and  on 
the  southern  coast.  The  name,  in  a  great 
many  Oriental  languages,  signifies,  like 
the  Celtic  tor^  a  "  tower  or  rampart,"  and 
thus  could  be  applied  to  them  as  moun- 
taineers. They  were  remarkable,  even  in 
paean  antiquity,  for  their  cruelty.  The 
unhappy  mariners  thrown  by  shipwreck 
withm  their  power,  were  sacrificed  with- 
out mercy  to  their  virgin  goddess,  who 
was  apparently  identical  with  Ligho,  or 
Lidho,  of  the  Lithuanians  and  Letts,  since 
the  festival  of  each  was  celebrated  at 
midsummer,  but  whom  the  Greeks  assim- 
ilated to  their  Artemis.  All  the  temples 
of  this  goddess  were  built  on  precipices 
advancing  over  the  sea,  that  the  victims 
might  be  thrown  down  headlong  afler 
their  immolation ;  hence  the  word  aia^ 
**  holy,''  frequently  forms  part  of  the  name 
of  those  headlands,  as  Aiaoudagh,  the 
ancient  Krionraetopon,  where  Iphigenia 
was  said  to  have  been  priestess ;  the  Tar- 
tar villaofe  at  its  foot  is  still  called  Par- 
thenith.  The  story  of  the  hind's  being 
substituted  for  Iphigenia  is  of  course  a 
myth,  signifying  the  cessation  of  human 
sacrifices.  There  was  another  Tauric 
sanctuary  on  the  rocky  promontory, 
where  the  monasteiy  of  St.  George  now 
stands ;  in  the  late  war  it  was  from  this 
spot  that  the  electric  cable  of  the  Allies 
was  laid;  the  great  modern  instrument 
for  uniting  distant  nations  proceeded  from 
those  rocks  that  had  been  stained  with 
the  blood  of  every  hapless  stranger.  We 
presume  it  was  purposely,  for  the  sake  of 
the  contrast,  that  the  ancient  Church  sub- 
stituted the  festival  of  St.  John  for  that  of 
this  sanguinary  goddess. 

The  Taurs,  it  is  said,  used  to  cut  off  the 
heads  of  their  prisoners,  and  stick  them 
upon  poles  as  an  ornament  over  their 
houses.  The  Ossetes  of  Caucasus,  and 
the  Lithuanians,  had  the  same  custom, 
and  they  still  exhibit  in  this  way  the 
heads  of  animals. 

The  crypts  of  Inkermann  are  attributed 
to  the  Taurs,  but  they  have  been  sadly 
spoiled  in  getting  stones  for  the  aqueduct 
of  Sebastopol.  Further  north,  an  entire 
little  rocky  mount,  called  Tepekermann, 
is  excavated  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
looks  like  a  pigeon-house.  Dubois  count- 
ed ten  stories  on  one  front. 
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It  has  been  observed  that  all  the  tumuli 
which  have  been  opened  in  the  Crimea 
belong  to  Ionic,  not  Doiic,  colonies ;  but 
this  may  have  arisen  from  the  greater 
connection  of  the  former  with  the  Scythi- 
ans, rather  than  from  a  difference  in  the 
customs  of  the  two  Greek  families. 

The  vases  of  the  Museum  of  Kertch, 
which  our  officers  in  their  ignorance  and 
levity  permitted  our  sailors  and  soldiers 
to  destroy,  would  be  an  irreparable  loss, 
if  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  collection 
had  not  been  previously  removed  to  St. 
Petersburg.  They  exhibit,  some  of  them, 
very  favorable  specimens  of  Grecian  art 
at  a  distance  from  the  mother  country. 
Both  the  great  abundance  of  remains,  and 
the  costumes  depicted,  show  that  they 
must  have  been  of  local  manufacture. 
Funeral  urns  have  on  one  side  the  repre- 
sentation of  various  particulars  of  private 
or  of  public  life,  and  these  are  very  well 
and  carefully  done ;  the  other  side,  in  a 
more  rude  and  conventional  style,  repre- 
sents the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  as  we  know 
by  comparing  them  with  the  designs  upon 
the  altar  of  that  goddess,  in  the  shape  of 
a  truncated  cone,  which  was  found  at 
Panticapaeum.  Among  the  emblems  are 
the  strigillus,  indicating  purification,  sa- 
cred cakes  with  mystic  bars,  crosses, 
points,  and  crescents,  etc.  The  initiated 
hold  a  white  stick  in  their  hands.  Astarte 
was  also  worshiped  in  the  Crimea,  and 
Anerghe,  the  goddess  of  the  sacred  fire 
from  ner^  in  Cuthic,  "  fire." 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Genoese 
built  Cafii,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Theodosia,  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  Huns  nine  hundred  years  before.  It 
was  finally  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1475. 
The  same  year  saw  the  last  of  the  petty 
dukedom  of  Mangoup,  or  Mangothia,  a 
relic  from  the  time  that  the  Goths  had 
been  masters. 

Cherson  long  survived  the  cities  of  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  peninsula. 
It  is  said  that  Lamachus,  one  of  her  citi- 
zens, whose  son  had  married  a  daughter 
of  the  King  of  the  Bosphorus,  engaged 
to  betray  the  city  to  that  king.  His  own 
wife,  Gycia,  set  fire  to  his  house,  and 
burned  it  over  the  heads  of  the  conspir- 
ators. When  the  grateful  towns-people 
told  Gycia  to  choose  her  reward,  she 
asked  them  to  promise  to  bury  her  within 
the  walls  of  the  city,  which  was  contrary  ' 
to  all  precedent.  They  promised;  but 
some  years  afterwards  Gycia,  suspecting 

It 
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that  the  remembrance  of  her  services  was 
getting  fiiint,  pretended  to  die,  that  she 
might  test  the  fidelity  of  her  fellow-towns- 
men. She  sat  up  on  the  bier,  as  they 
were  carrying  it  out  of  the  gate,  and  re- 
proached them  bitterly  for  their  ingrati- 
tude and  breach  of  faith.  When  Dubois 
\isited  the  Crimea  in  1834,  a  heap  of  rub- 
bish near  the  Quarantine  Bay  was  shown 
liini  aa  the  spot  where  the  house  of 
Lamaehus  had  stood.  When  a  city  has 
slept  for  ages,  and  its  very  stones  have 
gone  to  build  another,  so  minute  a  tradi- 
tion is  rather  suspicious. 

One  has  a  strange  impression  upon 
reading  descriptions  of  the  neighborhood 
of  Sebastopol  written  previous  to  the  late 
war.  How  little  did  the  writers  imagine 
the  feelings  which  in  another  generation 
would  be  suggested  by  places  that 
possessed  for  them  a  merely  antiquarian 
interest !  Dubois's  work,  in  particular,  is 
very  elaborate,  and  the  maps  in  his  two 
folio  volumes  of  atlases  and  panoramas 
very  detailed.  It  was  with  suri)rise  we 
learned  that  none  of  the  allied  command- 
ers were  acquainted  with  them  until  it 
was  too  late;  we  have  heard  on  good 
authority  that  the  French  generals  now 
say  they  might  have  been  of  most  mate- 
rial service. 

Cherson  was  taken  bv  Vladimir  the 
Great  in  988.  The  citizens  defended 
themselves  very  stoutly,  says  the  old 
Chronicle  of  the  monk  Nestor ;  and  the 
Prince  swore  he  would  not  give  up  the 
siege  if  he  had  to  stay  there  for  three 
years.  While  he  was  thus  hardly  ju-essing 
the  inhabitants,  a  certain  Athanasius  shot 
into  his  camp  an  arrow  having  these 
words  written  upon  it:  "Thou  canst  turn 
away  the  current  of  the  springs  which  are 
behind  thee  to  the  east ;  the  waters  of 
our  tower  come  from  thence."  At  this 
news  Vladimir  lifled  up  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
and  cried  aloud  :  "  If  this  be  true,  I  pro- 
mise to  receive  baptism."  Along  with 
the  baptism  he  received  the  royal  hand  of 
the  Princess  Anna,  sisters  of  the  Empe- 
rors Basil  and  Cotistantine. 

The  Nogay  Tartars  were  tributary  to 
the  Porte ;  the  Khan  was  named  or  de- 
posed by  it  at  will.  The  official  method 
by  which  the  envoy  of  the  Sultan  always 
announced  to  a  Khan  his  deposition,  was 
tlie  throwing  a  pair  of  boots  at  his  head 
before  the  assembled  Divan  !  Our  read- 
ers know  that  the  Crimea  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  Russian  protection  for  nbe 


vears  before  it  was  appropriated  in  1788. 
krim  Gherai,  one  of  the  last  Tartar 
rulers,  was  a  noble  and  chivalrous  ch^ 
ractcr,  as  the  representatives  of  moribund 
dynasties  are  so  often  wont  to  be. 

Russia  engaged  to  let  Baktcbiserai  and 
Karassou-bazar  remain  exclusively  Tartar 
towns ;  whether  she  considers  herself 
bound  to  adhere  to  this  condition  since 
the  Tartars  recently  allowed  their  sympa- 
thies for  the  Porte  to  appear,  we  know 
not.  Both  towns  manu&cture  cutlery  on 
a  tolerably  large  scale.  Baktcbiserai  is 
celebrated  for  its  palace  of  the  Kbans,  and 
its  one  hundred  and  nineteen  fountains. 
The  "fountain  of  tears"  inspired  the 
muse  of  the  unfortunate  Pouchkine. 

What  changes  the  waters  of  the  Black 
Sea  have  seen !  First,  the  light  galleys 
of  the  Tcherkess  and  the  Greek  pirate ; 
then  the  more  numerous  vessels  of  the 
Greek  colonists  plying  their  ])eaceful 
traffic,  the  corn-trade  of  Greece,  and 
great  part  of  the  Indian  trade  of  the 
whole  world ;  after  that  a  lull ;  then  the 
Indian  trade  of  the  Middle  Ages,  increas- 
ing with  the  increasing  wants  of  Europe; 
but  the  Turk  chases  the  Genoese,  and  the 
way  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  isdi^ 
covered,  and  all  is  silent  upon  the  lately 
busy  waters,  as  they  had  not  been  for 
twenty  centuries.  Afler  an  interval,  the 
risiufi:  commerce  of  Russia  and  the  Prin- 
cipalities  begins  to  disturb  that  stillness, 
and  great  ships,  with  arms  antiquity 
had  not  known,  plow  the  waves ;  then  the 
war,  that  "  other  holy  Moscow,"  the  allied 
fleet  before  Sebjistopol.  At  last,  peace ; 
and  Europe  determines  that  on  that 
favored  sea  there  shall  be  war  no  more. 

But  what  frequent  and  deadly  chauffes 
the  lands  around  have  seen !  In  few 
corners  of  the  world  have  the  children  of 
men  hunted  each  other  down  more  re- 
peatedly and  more  remorselessly.  No 
where  else  were  the  mutually  dcstractive 
energies  of  the  human  race  more  concen- 
trated. We  speak  of  all  the  countries  we 
have  been  reviewing.  And  yet,  when 
the  great  struggle  before  Sebastopol 
brought  together  armies  actually  more 
numerous  than  all  the  peaceful  mhabit- 
ants  of  the  peninsula  taken  together,  how 
few  of  those  mighty  hosts  bethongfat 
them  of  the  sepulchers  beneath  their  feet, 
of  the  scenes  that  blood-stained  soil  had 
already  witnessed  I  In  a  letter  published 
at  that  time  in  the  Liverpool  Mm^urju  % 
young  English  ofhcer  tells  his  friends  tiuil 
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his  brother-officers  had  just  had  private 
theatricals  —  the  first  time,  he  fancied, 
such  a  thing  had  ever  been  witnessed  in 
the  Crimea.  And  the  dunce  wrote  within 
gan-sbot  of  the  place  where  a  Greek  city- 
had  flourished  for  fifteen  centuries  ! 

We  have  imposed  upon  our  readers  a 
sort  of  steeple-chase  though  space  and 
time,  like  the  phantom-steed  of  the  Irish 

Feasant's  tale,  who  carries  the  traveler  he 
as  enticed  upon  his  back,  a  wild  ride 
through    bog,   bush,  brake,   and    every 


imaginable  trial  of  patience.  Our  excuse 
must  be  that  attention  is  being  more  and 
more  directed  towards  the  long-forgotten 
East.  We  have  no  reason  to  regret  an 
unfortunate  choice  of  theme.  It  is  our 
own  fault — it  is  certainly  not  that  of  our 
subject — ^if  we  have  taken  no  hold  upon 
the  imagination  of  our  readers,  or  if  we 
have  failed  to  show  that  the  countries 
through  which  we  have  been  hurrying, 
are  as  interesting  in  an  historical  point  of 
view  as  they  are  important  in  the  political. 


From  the  Dablln  University  Magazine. 


LIFE      BY      THE     BLUE-HAIRED      SEA. 


Will  you  come  and  live  by  the  sounding  sea 
And  hear  the  great  waves  roar  ? 

Yes,  come,  cast  in  your  lot  with  me 
On  this  black  basaltic  shore. 

The  crested  waves  are  rolling  past, 
While  the  stead&st  rocks  remain ; 

The  Atlantic  tide  is  swelling  fast ; 
But  the  tide  will  sink  again. 

Will  you  come  and  live  by  the  silent  sea, 

And  watch  the  dazzling  sheen, 
Sec  the  ripples  clap  their  hands  for  glee 

Where  the  raging  waves  have  been  ? 

Yes,  come  and  see  while  others  sleep, 
When  the  sea-fowl  erst  are  soaring, 

The  thousand  thousand  flocks  of  sheep 
Which  Boreas  drives  before  him. 

Come  sail  on  the  peaceful  shining  sea, 

And  sink  in  my  boat  to  sleep. 
The  summer  breeze  shall  blow  for  thee, 

While  calm  pervades  the  deep. 

Come,  gaze  on  the  calm  bright  sea  and  sky, 

Which  like  one  mirror  seem  ; 
In  silver  mist  the  mountains  lie. 

Like  headlands  in  a  dream. 

Or,  when  the  sun  drops  down  to  rest, 

Come  see  ere  the  daylight  die. 
The  zephyrs  herd  small  clouds  to  the  west 

Across  the  golden  sky. 


Come  stray  where  the  waves  have  sunk  to  rest 

While  night  invests  the  sky ; 
And  watch  yon  star  on  the  great  sea^s  breast, 

While  its  mate  shines  up  on  high. 

Come  hear  what  the  surges  say  to  thee, 

And  the  loud  Atlantic  roar ; 
Hear  whispers  from  the  gentle  sea 

As  it  tumbles  to  the  shore. 

What  doas  the  zephyr  sing  to  thee. 

And  the  ripples  on  the  tide, 
That  clap  their  little  hands  for  glee  ? 

"  That  thou  must  be  my  bride !" 

Yes,  come  and  be  a  wife  to  me, 

And  still  the  stormy  main  ; 
For  woe  has  been  my  tidal  sea, 

But  the  tide  w^ill  sink  again. 

Calm  shall  pervade  both  sea  and  sky, 

And  calm  our  life  shall  seem, 
In  golden  mist  our  goal  shall  lie, 

Like  Beulah  in  the  dream. 

We  both  shall  sail  the  shining  sea, 

We  both  shall  sink  to  sleep. 
While  the  breeze  shall  waft  both  thee  and  me 

O^er  life*s  inconstant  deep. 

Or  if  the  All-Father  should  deem  best 

This  petition  to  deny. 
The  one  shall  rest  on  the  great  sea's  breast. 

While  the  other  shines  on  high. 
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BY    THE  AUTHOR  OF  "ASHLEY." 


I. 


It  was  a  bright  afternoon  in  tlic  early 
part  of  March,  a  Saturday,  and  the  bell  of 
lliverton  Cathedral  tolled  out  for  service, 
as  the   clock   chimed  tlie  three  quarters 

East  two.  In  the  sitting-room  of  a  small 
ouse,  just  outside  the  precincts  of  the 
cathedral,  lay  a  lady  on  a  curious-looking 
couch.  A  lace  cap  shaded  her  delicate 
features,  and  she  had  rich,  loving  brown 
eyes  and  damask  cheeks.  She  had  an 
affection  of  the  spine,  and  required  to  lie 
there  a  great  portion  of  her  time.  Her 
eyes  were  full  of  tears,  but  at  the  sound 
of  a  footstep  she  hastily  dried  them. 

A  boy  came  hi — her  boy — slender,  and 
tall  for  his  age,  which  might  be  about  six- 
teen. He  was  wonderfully  like  his  mother : 
it  was  the  same  exquisite  face ;  the  soft 
dark  eyes,  the  bright  complexion,  and  the 
pure  features. 

*'  Are  you  going,  Henry  ?" 
••"  The  bell  has  begun,  mamma." 

He  advanced  to  his  mother  to  give  her 
his  farewell  kiss ;  and  then  he  noticed 
something  strange  in  her  face.  "  Mamma, 
how  hot  you  are  !  You  look  as  if  you  had 
been  crying !" 

''As  I  have,  dear  child.  And  it  was 
very  foolish  of  me,  for  crying  will  not  alter 
tlnngs." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  he  hastily  inquired. 

"  Nothing  new ;  only  the  old  troubles 
over  and  over  again.  Your  papa's  ill- 
health  prevents  him  doing  any  thin^,  and 
expenses  go  on  just  the  same,  and  bills  ac- 
cumulate. Never  mind,  dear;  you  can 
not  mend  matters;  so  do  not  let  them 
trouble  you.  There  is  a  note  somewhere 
for  you  to  read :  I  think  Lucy  put  it  on 
the  mantel-piece." 

Henry  looked,  and  saw  a  note,  which  he 
unfolded  and  began  to  read.  Mrs.  Arkell 
continued: 


"  They  want  you  to  spend  Monday  with 
them,  you  see ;  and  as  it  will  be  the 
judges'  holiday,  you  can  get  leave  from 
college  and  do  so.    They '* 

She  was  interrupted  by  a  cry  of  pain. 
"  JVIamma !  what  does  it  mean  ?'* 

Mrs.  Arkell  started  up  and  clasped  her 
hands.  "  O  Henry !  you  have  opened  the 
wrong  note  I    What  has  Lucy  done  ?** 

Ho  had  indeed  seen  a  note  not  meaat 
for  him  to  see.  A  threatening  lawyer's 
letter,  that  if  the  "  £10"  were  not  pud  by 
that  night,  execution  would  be  proceeded 
with  on  Monday.  Henry  Arkell  turned 
sick. 

But  he  controlled  his  emotion,  and 
spoke  calmly.  ^^  Does  it  mean  a  prison  for 
papa  ?" 

'*•  Lucy  must  have  left  out  the  wrong 
note,"  Mrs.  Arkell  continued,  in  deep  difr 
tress.  "Henry,  you  ought  not  to  have 
read  it." 

"  It  can  not  be  helped  now,  wiAmmA, 
Does  it  mean  a  prison  ?" 

'*•  Perhaps  it  does,  dear :  I  scarcely  un- 
derstand it  niyself.  It  means  great  dis- 
tress and  confusion." 

He  could  hardly  speak  for  constenia- 
tion  :  the  embarrassments  of  the  family — 
unavoidable,  and  so  to  speak,  honorable 
embarrassments — had,  in  a  great  measure, 
been  kept  from  him.  "What  will  be 
done  ?  Papa  must  borrow  it  from  Mr. 
Arkell." 

"  I  do  not  think  he  will :  your  papft 
says  he  will  not  apply  to  him  again.  If 
you  only  knew  how  much,  how  often,  we 
have  to  bon*ow  from  Mr.  Arkell  —  land, 
generous  Mr.  Arkell  I  —  you  would  not 
wonder  at  your  papa's  shrinking  from  U.** 

"Is  it  this  that  has  made  you  wone 
lately,  mamma  ?" 

"  These  things  generally.  But  for  Mr. 
Arkell  we  could  not  have  got  through  the 
winter  at  all.    Child,"  she  added,  bunting 
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into  tears,  "  in  spite  of  my  firmly-seated 
trust,  these  petty  anxieties  are  wearing 
me  out.  Every  time  a  knock  comes  to 
the  door,  I  shiver  and  tremble,  lest  it 
should  be  people  come  to  ask  for  money 
which  we  can.  not  pay.  Henry,  you  will 
be  late." 

"Plenty  of  time,  mamma.  I  timed 
myself  one  day,  and  ran  from  this  to  the 
cloister-entrance  in  two  minutes  and  a 
half.  Are  you  being  pressed  for  much  be- 
sides this?"  he  contmued,  touching  the 
letter. 

"  Not  very  much  for  any  thing  else," 
she  replied.  "  That  is  the  worst :  if  that 
were  settled,  I  think  we  might  manage  to 
stave  off  the  rest  till  brighter  days  come 
round.  If  we  can  but  retain  our  home ! 
several  times  it  would  have  gone,  but  for 
Mr.  Arkell." 

"  Oh !  if  I  were  but  old  enough  to  help  !'■ 
he  uttered,  clasping  his  hands  with  an  ac- 
tion of  despair. 

"  I  was  wrong  to  speak  of  this  to  you," 
she  sighed :  "  and  I  am  wi'ong  to  give 
way,  myself  It  is  not  often  that  I  do. 
How  could  Lucy  have  made  the  mistake  ? 
Cheer  up,  Harry,"  she  added,  with  a 
cheerful  look :  "  God  never  sent  a  burden, 
but  he  sent  strength  to  bear  it :  and  we 
have  always,  hitherto,  been  wonderfully 
helped.     Henry,  you  will  surely  be  late." 

Ue  slowly  took  his  elbow  from  the  man- 
tel-piece, where  it  had  been  leaning.  "  No. 
But  if  I  were,  it  would  be  something  new  : 
it  is  not  often  tbey  have  to  mark  me  late." 

Henry  Arkell  kissed  his  mother,  and 
walked  out  of  the  house  in  a  dreamy  mood, 
and  with  a  slow  step ;  not  with  the  eager 
look  and  quick  foot  of  a  school-boy,  in 
dread  of  being  marked  late  on  the  cathe- 
dral-roll. As  he  let  the  gate  swing  to,  be- 
hind him,  and  turned  towards  the  way 
which  led  to  the  back,  or  cloister-entrance, 
of  the  cathedral,  a  hand  was  laid  upon  his 
shoulder. 

Henry  turned,  and  saw  a  young,  tall, 
aristocratic  man,  looking  down  upon  him. 
In  spite  of  his  mind's  trouble,  hfs  face  shone 
with  pleasure. 

"  O  Mr.  St.  John !  Are  you  in  River- 
ton  ?" 

"  Well,  I  think  you  have  pretty  good 
ocular  demonstration  of  it.  Harry,  you 
have  grown  out  of  all  knowledge :  you 
will  be  as  tall  as  my  lanky  self,  if  you  go 
on  like  this.    How  is  Mrs.  Arkell  ?" 

"  Not  any  better,  thank  you,  sir.  I  am 
80  very  pleased  to  see  you,"  he  continued : 


"  but  I  can  not  stop  now.  The  bell  has 
been  going  ten  minutes." 

"  In  the  choir  still  ?  Are  you  the  senior 
boy  ?" 

"Senior  chorister,  but  not  senior  boy 
yet.  Prattleton  is  senior.  Jocelyn  went 
to  Oxford  in  January." 

"  Harry,  I  must  see  your  medal.  I  heard 
of  your  success." 

"  Oh  I  I'll  fetch  it  out  in  a  minute  :  it  is 
only  in  the  parlor." 

He  ran  in,  and  came  out  with  a  medal 
of  gold,  hanging  to  a  blue  ribbon.  Mr. 
St.  John  took  it  in  his  hand. 

"The  Dean  displayed  taste,"  was  his 
remark.  "Riverton  Cathedral  on  one 
side,  and  the  inscription  to  you  on  the 
other." 

"  My  name  had  to  be  put  in  afterwards, 
you  know,  when  it  was  found  I  had 
gained  it." 

"  I  am  glad  you  did  gain  it,  Harry," 
said  Mr.  St.  John,  looking  kindly  at  him. 
"  There ;  put  it  up,  and  be  off.  I  don't 
want  you  to  be  marked  late  through  me." 

There  was  not  another  minute  to  be 
lost,  so  Henry  slipped  the  medal  into  his 
jacket-pocket,  and  flew  away.  Mr.  St. 
John,  a  gentleman  of  high  birth,  whose 
family  lived  near  the  Cathedral,  had  once 
been  a  college  boy  himself. 

There  was  a  bad  practice  prevailing  in 
the  college-school,  but  only  resorted  to 
by  the  senior  boys ;  it  was  that  of  pledg- 
ing their  goods  and  chattels.  Watches, 
chains,  silver  pencil-cases,  books,  or  any 
thing  else  available,  were  taken  to  Rutter- 
ley,  the  pawnbroker's,  without  scruple. 
Of  course,  this  was  not  known  to  the 
masters.  A  tale  was  told  of  Jones  tertius 
having  taken  his  supplice  to  Rutterley's 
one  Monday  morning  ;  and,  being  unable 
to  redeem  it  on  the  Saturday,  he  had  lain 
bed  all  day  on  the  Sunday,  and  sent 


m 


word  to  the  head-master  that  he  had 
sprained  his  ankle.  On  the  Monday,  he 
limped  into  the  school,  apparently  in  ex- 
cruciating pain,  to  the  sympathy  of  the 
masters,  and  intense  admiration  of  the 
senior  boys.  Henry  Arkell  had  never 
been  guilty  of  this  practice,  but  he  was 
asking  himself,  all  college  time,  why  he 
should  not  be,  for  once,  and  so  relieve  the 
pressure  at  home.  He  possessed  a  fine 
gold  watch,  the  gift  of  a  friend  :  it  was 
worth,  at  his  own  calculation,  twenty 
pounds,  and  he  thought  there  could  be  no 
difficulty  in  pledging  it  for  ten.  "  It  is 
not  an  honorable  thing,  I  know,"  he  rea- 
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soned  with  himself,  "  but  the  boys  do  it 
every  day  for  their  own  pleasures,  and 
surely  I  may,  to  assist  my  father.  I  will 
do  it :  and  nobody  shall  be  any  the  wiser." 
Semce  was  over  in  less  than  an  hour, 
and  he  left  the  Cathedral,  by  the  front- 
entrance.  Being  Saturday  afternoon, 
there  was  no  school.  The  streets  were 
crowded,  for  it  was  what  is  called  in  the 
local  phraseology  "  Assize  Saturday ;" 
that  is,  the  judges  were  expected  in,  to 
open  court,  preparatory  to  holding  the 
assizes.  The  high  sheriff  and  his  proces- 
sion had  already  gone  out  to  meet  the 
judges,  and  many  gazers  lingered  in  the 
streets,  waiting  for  their  return.  Henry 
hastened  through  them,  on  his  way  to  the 
pawnbroker's.  He  was  possessed  of  a 
sensitive,  refined  temperament ;  and,  had 
he  been  going  into  the  shop  to  steal,  he 
could  not  have  felt  more  shame.  The 
shop  was  partitioned  off  into  compart- 
ments or  boxes,  so  that  one  customer 
should  not  see  another.  If  Henry  Arkell 
could  have  but  known  his  ill-luck !  In  the 
box  contiguous  to  the  one  he  entered, 
stood  Alfred  Aultane,  the  boy  next  below 
him  in  the  choir,  who  had  stolen  down 
with  one  of  the  family  table-spoons,  which 
he  had  just  been  protesting  to  the  pawn- 
broker was  his  own,  and  he  would  have 
it  out  on  Monday  without  fail,  for  his  god- 
father the  counselor  was  coming  in  with 
thejudges,  and  never  foiled  to  give  him  half 
a  sovereign.  But  that  disbelieving  pawn- 
broker obstinately  persisted  in  refusing  to 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  spoon,  for 
he  knew  the  Aultane  crest ;  and  Mr.  Al- 
fred stood  biting  his  nails  in  mortification. 

"  Will  you  lend  me  ten  pounds  on 
this  ?"  asked  Henry,  coming  in,  and  not 
suspocthig  that  any  body  was  so  near. 

"  Ten  pounds  !"  uttered  Rutterley,  after 
examining  the  watch.  "You  college 
gentlemen  have  got  a  conscience !  I  could 
not  give  more  than  half." 

"  That  would  be  of  no  use :  I  must 
liave  ten.  I  shall  bo  sure  to  redeem  it, 
Mr.  Kntterley." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  that.  The  college 
boys  mostly  redeem  their  pledges ;  I  will 
say  that  for  them.  I  will  lend  you  six 
pounds  upon  it,  not  a  farthing  more.  What 
can  vou  be  wanting  with  such  a  large 
sum  ?" 

"  That  is  my  business,  if  you  please," 
returned  Henry,  civilly. 

"  Oh  !  of  course.  Six  pounds :  take  it, 
or  leave  it." 


A  sudden  temptation  flashed  acron 
Henry's  mind.  What  if  he  pledged  the 
gold  medal  ?  But  for  his  having  it  in  his 
pocket,  the  thought  would  not  have  oc- 
curred to  him.  "But  how  can  I,"  he 
mentally  argued,  "  the  gift  of  the  Dean 
and  chapter !  But  it  is  my  own,"  tempt- 
ation whispered  again,  "  and  surely  inia 
is  a  righteous  cause.  Yes :  I  will  risk  it : 
and  if  I  can't  redeem  it  before,  it  most 
wait  till  I  get  my  money  from  the  choir." 
So  he  put  the  watch  and  the  gold  medal 
side  by  side  on  the  counter,  and  received 
two  tickets  in  exchange,  and  eight  sove- 
reigns and  four  half-sovereigns. 

"  Be  sure  keep  it  close,  Mr.  Rutterley," 
he  enjoined  ;  "  you  see  my  name  is  on  it, 
and  there  is  no  other  medal  like  it  in  the 
town.  I  would  not  have  it  known,  that 
I  had  done  this,  for  a  hundred  times  its 
worth." 

"  All  right,"  answered  Mr.  Rutterley ; 
"things  left  with  me  are  never  seen.** 
But  Alfred  Aultane,  from  the  next  box, 
had  contrived  both  to  hear  and  see. 

Henry  Arkell  was  speeding  home,  when 
he  heard  sounds  behind  him.  "  Iss — iss 
— I  say  !    Iss  !" 

It  was  Aultane.  "What  became  of 
you  that  you  wore  not  at  college  this  after- 
noon ?^'  demanded  Henry,  who,  as  senior 
chorister,  had  much  authority  over  the 
nine  choristers  under  him. 

"  College  be  jiggered  !  I  stopped  out 
to  see  the  show ;  and  it  isn't  come  yet.  If 
Wilberforce  kicks  up  a  row,  I  shall  swear 
my  mother  kept  me  to  make  calls  with 
her.  I  say,  Arkell,  you  couldn't  do  a 
fellow  a  service,  could  you  ?" 

1  lenry  was  surprised  at  the  civil  friendly 
tone — never  used  bv  some  of  the  bovs  to 
him.  "  If  I  can  I  will,"  said  he.  "  What 
is  it  ?" 

"  Lend  me  ten  bob,  in  gold.  I  musi 
get  it :  it's  for  something  that  can't  wait. 
I'll  pay  you  back  next  week.  I  know  you 
must  have  as  much  about  you." 

"  All  the  money  I  have  about  me  is 
wanted  for  a  specihc  purpose.  I  have  not 
a  sixpence  that  I  can  lend :  if  I  had,  yov 
should  be  welcome  to  it." 

"  Nasty,  mean  wretch  !"  granted  Aul- 
tane, in  his  heart.  "  Won't  I  serve  him 
out !" 

llie  cathedral  bolls  had  been  for  some 
time  ringing  merrily,  giving  token  thai 
the  procession  had  met  the  judges,  and 
was  nearing  the  city,  on  its  retnrn.  Ant 
tane  tore  away,  and  met  the  advancing 
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heralds,   sounding  their  trumpets,    ^^ho 
were  followed  by  the  javelin  men,  their 
fine  horses  two  abreast  and  restive  from 
the  snail's  pace  to  which  they  were  con- 
demned.    After  them  came  sundry  offi- 
cials in  carriages,  and  then  appeared  the 
emblazoned  equipage  of  the  high  sheriff, 
its  four  steeds,  richly  caparisoned,  prancing 
and  pawing.     Both  the  judges  sat  in  it, 
folly  robed,  with  the  sheriff,  and  his  chap- 
Iain  in  his  gown  and  bands.    A  plain  car- 
riage or  two,  and  a   crowd  of  horsemen 
followed ;  and  thus  their  lordships  were 
escorted  to  the  guildhall,  the  sweet  bells 
still  ringing  melodiously.     O  poor  crea- 
t-ures  !  those  within  the  dark  walls  of  the 
city  and  county  prisons  close  by,  conscious 
Ihat  those  bells  heralded  in  their  doom, 
perhaps  that  of  death.     What  a  contrast 
It    was !    those  hopeless    men,   in   their 
gloomy  cells ;  with  the  pomp  and  cere- 
mony, the  curveting  horses,  the  decorated 
carriage,  the  array  of  liveried  attendants 
"bearing  their  glittering  javelins,  and  the 
proud  blast  of  the  trumpets ;  all  collect- 
ed to  welcome  the  two  robed  men,  who 
were  to  judge  them ! 


II. 


It  was  Assize  Sunday.  A  dense  crowd 
collected  early  round  the  doors  of  the 
cathedral,  and,  as  soon  as  they  were 
opened,  rushed  in,  and  took  possession  of 
the  edifice,  leaving  vacant  only  the  pulpit 
and  the  lock-up  seats.  It  was  the  custom 
for  the  Bishop,  (if  in  Riverton,)  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  and  the  forty  king's  scholars, 
to  assemble  just  inside  the  front-entrance 
and  receive  the  judges,  who  were  attend- 
ed in  state  to  the  cathedral,  like  they  had 
been  attended  into  Riverton,  the  previous 
evening,  the  escort  being  now  augment- 
ed by  the  mayor  and  corporation,  and  an 
overflowing  shoal  of  barristers. 

The  ten  choristers  (who  w^ere  also  of 
the  king's  scholars)  were  the  first  to  take 
up  their  standing  at  the  front-entrance. 
They  were  soon  followed  by  the  rest  of 
the  king's  scholars,  the  surplices  of  the 
whole  forty  being  primly  starched  for  the 
occasion.  They  had  laid  in  their  cus- 
tomary supply  of  pins,  for  it  was  the 
boys'  pleasure,  duiing  the  service  on 
Assize  Sunday,  to  stick  pins  into  people's 
backs,  and  pin  women's  clothes  together, 
the  density  of  the  mob  permitting  full 
scope  to  the  delightful  amusement,  and 
preventing  detection. 


The  thirty  king's  scholars  bustled  in 
from  the  cloisters  two  by  two,  crossed  the 
body  of  the  cathedral  to  the  grand  en- 
trance, and  placed  themselves  at  the  head 
of  the  choristers.  Which  was  wrong: 
they  ought  to  have  gone  below  them. 
Henry  Arkell  who,  as  senior  choiister, 
took  precedence  of  all  when  in  the  cathe- 
dral, (but  not  when  out  of  it,  and  that 
was  a  somewhat  curious  rule,)  told  Prat- 
tleton,  the  senior  boy,  to  move  down.  Out 
of  the  cathedral,  Arkell  was  under  Prat- 
tleton,  the  latter,  as  senior  boy,  being  head 
of  all. 

Prattleton  declined.  "  Then  we  must 
move  up,"  observed  Henry.  "  Choris- 
ters." 

He  was  understood :  and  the  choristers 
moved  above  the  king's  scholars. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  de- 
manded Prattleton.  "How  dare  you 
disobey  me,  Mr.  Arkell  ?" 

"  How  dare  you  disobey  7ne  .^"  was 
Henry  Arkell's  retort.  "I  am  senior 
here,  and  you  know  it."  It  must  be  un- 
derstood that  this  sort  of  clashing  could 
only  occur  on  occasions  like  the  present : 
on  ordinary  Sundays  and  on  saints'  days 
the  choristers  and  king's  scholars  did  not 
come  in  contact  in  the  cathedral. 

"  I'll  let  you  know  who's  senior,"  said 
Prattleton.  "  Choristers,  move  down  ; 
you  juniors,  do  you  hear  me?  Move 
down,  or  I'll  have  you  hoisted  to-mor- 
row." 

"If  Mr.  Arkell  tells  us,  please,  sir," 
responded  a  timid  junior,  who  fancied 
Mr.  Prattleton  looked  particularly  at 
him. 

The  choristers  did  not  stir,  and  Prattle- 
ton was  savage.  "  King's  scholars,  move 
up  and  shove." 

Some  of  the  king's  scholars  hesitated, 
especially  those  of  the  lower  school.  It 
was  no  light  matter  to  disobey  the  senior 
chorister  in  the  cathedral.  Others  move4 
up,  and  proceeded  to  "  shove."  Henry 
Arkell  calmly  turned  to  one  of  his  own 
juniors. 

"  Hard  castle,  go  into  the  vestry,  and 
ask  Wilberforce  to  step  here.  Should  ho 
have  gone  into  college,  fetch  him  out  of 
the  chanting-desk." 

"  Remain  where  you  are,  Hardcastle," 
foamed  Prattleton.  "I  dare  you  to 
stir.'» 

Hardcastle,  a  little  chap  of  ten,  was 
already  off,  but  he  turned  round  at  the 
words.    "I  am  not  under  your  orders, 
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Mr.    Prattleton,    sir,   when    the    senior 
chorister's  ])re9ent." 

A  few  minutes,  and  then  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  in  his  surplice  and  hood, 
was  seen  advancing.  Hardcastle  liad 
fetched  him  out  of  the  chanting-desk. 

"What's  all  tliis?  what  hubbub  are 
you  boys  making  ?  Til  flog  you  all  to- 
morrow. Arkell,  Prattleton,  what's  the 
matter?" 

"  I  thought  it  better  to  send  for  you, 
sir,  than  to  have  a  disturbance  here," 
cried  Ilenrv  Arkell. 

"  A  disturbance  here  !  You  had  better 
not  attempt  it." 

"  Don't  the  king's  scholars  take  preced- 
ence of  the  choristers,  sir  ?"  demanded 
Prattleton. 

"  No,  they  don't,"  returned  the  master. 
"  If  you  have  not  been  years  enough  in 
the  college  to  know  the  rules,  Mr.  Prat- 
tleton, you  had  better  return  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  school,  and  learn  them.  Ar- 
kell, m  this  place  you  are  head.  King's 
scholars,  move  down,  and  be  quick  over 
it :  and  I'll  flog  you  all  round,"  concluded 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  "  if  you  strike  up  a  dis- 
pute in  college  again." 

The  master  turned  tail,  and  strode  back 
as  fast  as  his  short  legs  would  carry  him  : 
for  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  marshaled  by 
a  verger  and  the  bedesmen,  were  crossing 
the  cathedral ;  and  a  flourish  of  trumpets, 
ont>ide,  told  of  the  approach  of  the 
judges.  It  was  the  Reverend  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce's  week  for  chanting,  and  he 
would  hardly  recover  breath  to  begin. 

The  choristers  all  grinned  at  the  mas- 
ter's decision,  save  Arkell  and  Aultane  ; 
the  latter,  though  second  chorister,  took 
part  with  Prattleton,  because  he  hated 
Arkell :  and  as  the  judges  passed  them  in 
their  flowing  scarlet  robes  with  the  trains 
held  up  behind,  and  their  imposing  wigs, 
so  terrible  to  look  at,  their  bows  were 
much  more  gracious  than  those  of  the 
king's  scholars.  The  additional  mob, 
teeming  in  after  the  judges'  procession, 
was  unlimited,  and  a  rare  field  had  the 
boys  and  their  pins  that  day. 

The  hubbub  and  the  bustle  of  the  morn- 
ing passed,  and  the  cathedral  bell  was 
again  tolling  out  for  afteraoon  service. 
Save  the  dust,  and  there  was  plenty  of 
that,  no  trace  remained  of  the  morning's 
scene.  The  king's  scholars  were  already 
in  their  seats  in  the  choir,  and  the  ten 
c^ioristers  stood  at  the  choir  entrance,  for 
they  always  waited  there  to  go  in  with 


the  Dean  and  chapter.  One  of  them, 
and  it  was  Mr.  Wilberforce's  own  gon,  had, 
made  a  mistake  in  the  morning,  in  fasten- 
ing his  own  surplice  to  a  country-woman's 
purple  stuff*  gown,  instead  of  two  gowns 
together;  and,  when  they  came  to  part 
company,  the  surplice  proved  the  weakest. 
The  consequence  was  an  enormous  rent, 
and  it  had  just  taken  the  nine  other  choris- 
ters and  three  lay-clerks  five  minutes  and 
seventeen  j)ins,  fished  out  of  different 
pockets,  to  do  it  up  in  any  way  decent. 
Young  Wilberforce,  during  the  process,  re- 
hearsing a  tale  over  in  his  mind,  for  home, 
about  that  horrid  rusty  nail  that  would 
stick  out  of  the  vestry-door. 

The  choristers  stood,  five  on  a  side,  and 
the  dean  and  chapter  would  pass  between 
them  when  thev  came  in.  Thev  stood  at 
an  equidistance,  one  from  the  other,  and 
it  was  liigh  treason  against  the  college 
rules  for  them  to  move  an  inch  from  their 
places.  Arkell  headed  one  line,  Aultane 
the  other,  two  fachig  each  other.  Sudden- 
ly a  college  boy,  who  was  late,  came  flying 
from  the  cloisters  and  dashed  into  the 
choir,  to  crave  the  kevs  of  the  school-room 
from  the  senior  boy,  that  he  might  procure 
his  surplice.  It  was  Lewis,  junior ;  so, 
against  the  rules,  Prattleton  condescended 
to  give  him  the  keys :  almost  any  other 
boy  he  would  have  told  to  whistle  for 
them,  and  marked  him  up  for  punishment 
as  "  absent."  Prattleton  chose  to  patro 
nize  him,  because  he  had  recently  struck 
up  a  violent  friendship  with  Lewis,  senior. 
Lewis  came  out  again,  full  pelt,  swinging 
the  keys  in  his  hand,  rather  vain  of  show- 
ing to  the  choristers'that  he  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  them,  just  as  two  little  old 
gentlemen  were  advancing  from  the  front- 
entrance. 

"Hi,  Lewis!  stop  a  moment,*'  called 
out  Aultane,  in  a  loud  whisper,  as  he 
crossed  over  and  went  behind  Arkell. 

"  Return  to  your  place,  Aultane." 

Mr.  Aultane  chose  to  be  deaf. 

"Aultane,  to  your  place,"  repeated 
Henry  Arkell.  "  Do  you  see  who  are  ap- 
proaching ?" 

Aultane  looked  round,  in  a  fluster.  But 
not  a  soul  could  he  see,  save  a  straggler  or 
two,  making  their  way  to  the  side-aisles, 
and  two  insignificant  little  old  men,  arm- 
in-arm,  close  at  hand,  in  rusty  black  clothes 
and  brown  wigs.     Nobody  to  affect  htm, 

"I  shall  return  when  I  please,"  said 
he,  commencing  a  whispered  parley  with 
Lewis. 
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"  Retam  this  instant,  Aultane.    I  order 
yon." 
"  You  be 


-»> 


The  word  was  not "  blest,"  but  the  read- 
er is  at  liberty  to  substitute  that.  The 
little  old  men,  to  whom  each  chorister  had 
bowed  profoundly  as  they  passed  him, 
tamed,  and  bent  their  severe  yellow  faces 
upon  Aultane.  Lewis,  junior,  crept  away 
petrified ;  and  Aultane,  with  the  red  flush 
of  shame  on  his  brow,  slank  back  to  his 
place.    They  were  the  learned  judges. 

They  positively  were.  But  no  wonder 
Anltane  had  failed  to  recognize  them,  for 
they  bore  no  more  resemblance  to  the 
fierce  and  fiery  visions  of  the  morning,  than 
do  two  old-fashioned  black  crows  to  stately 
peacocks. 

"What  may  your  name  be,  sir?"  in- 
quired the  yellower  of  the  two.  Aultane 
hung  his  head  in  an  agony :  he  was  won- 
dering whether  they  could  order  him  be- 
fore them  on  the  morrow  and  transport 
him.  Wilberforce  was  in  another  agony, 
lest  those  four  keen  eyes  should  wander  to 
his  damaged  surplice  and  the  pins.  Some- 
body else  answered :  "  Aultane,  my  lord." 

The  judges  passed  on.  Arkell  would 
not  look  towards  Aultane :  he  was  too  no- 
ble to  add,  even  by  a  glance,  to  the  confu- 
sion of  a  fallen  enemy:  but  the  other 
choristers  were  not  so  considerate,  and 
Aultane  burst  into  a  flow  of  bad  language. 

"  Be  silent,"  authoritatively  interrupted 
Henry  Arkell.  "  One  word  more,  and  I 
report  you  to  the  Dean." 

"  I  shan't  be  silent,"  cried  Aultane,.  in 
"his  passionate  rage.  "  There  I  Not  for 
you."  Beside  himself  with  anger,  he 
crossed  over,  and  raised  his  hand  to  strike 
Arkell.  But  one  of  the  sextons,  happening 
to  come  out  of  the  choir,  arrested  Aultane, 
and  whirled  him  back. 

"  Do  you  know  where  you  are,  sir  ?" 
^  In  another  moment  they  were  surround- 
ed. The  Dean's  wife  and  daughter  had 
come  up ;  and  following  them,  sneaked 
Lewis,  junior,  who  was  settling  himself 
into  his  surplice.  Mrs.  Beauolerc  passed 
on,  but  Georgina  stopped.  She  was  un- 
commonly fond  of  chattering  to  the  college 
boys. 

"  You  were  quarreling,  young  gentle- 
men !    What  is  the  grievance  ?" 

"  That  beggar  threatened  to  report  me 
to  the  Dean,"  cried  Aultane,  too  angry  to 
care  what  he  said,  or  to  whom  he  spoke. 

*'  Then  I  know  you  deserved  it ;  as  you 
often  do,"  rejoined  Miss  Beauclerc ;  ''  and 


I  only  wonder  he  has  not  reported  you  be- 
fore. You  should  have  me  for  your  senior, 
Aultane." 

"  If  he  does  go  in  and  report  me,  please 
tell  the  Dean  to  ask  him  where  his  gold 
medal  is,"  foamed  Aultane.  "And  to 
make  him  answer  it." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  she  questioned. 

"  He  knows.  If  the  Dean  offered  him 
a  thousand  half-crowns  for  his  medal,  he 
could  not  produce  it." 

"  What  does  he  mean  ?"  repeated  Miss 
Beauclerc,  looking  at  Henry  Arkell. 

He  could  not  answer :  he  literally  could 
not.  Could  he  have  dropped  down  with- 
out life  at  Georgina's  feet,  it  had  been 
welcome,  rather  than  that  she  should  hear 
of  an  act,  which,  to  his  peculiarly  refined 
temperament,  bore  an  aspect  of  such  utter 
shame.  His  face  flushed  a  vivid  red,  and 
then  grew  white  as  his  surplice. 

"  He  can't  tell  you,"  said  Aultane ; 
"  that  is,  he  won't.  He  has  put  it  into 
pawn." 

"  And'his  watch  too,"  squeaked  Lewis, 
from  behind,  who  had  heard  a  confused 
hint  of  the  affair  from  Aultane. 

Henry  Arkell  raised  his  eyes  for  one 
deprecating  moment  to  Miss  Beauclerc's 
face,  and  she  was  struck  with  their  look 
of  patient  anguish.  She  cast  an  annihila- 
ting frown  at  Lewis,  and,  raising  her 
finger,  haughtily  motioned  Aultane  to  his 
place.  "  I  believe  nothing  ill  of  yow,"  she 
whispered  to  Henry,  as  she  passed  on  to 
the  choir. 

The  next  to  come  in,  was  Mr.  St.  John. 
"  What's  the  matter  ?"  he  hurriedly  said 
to  Aultane,  who  had  not  a  vestige  of 
color  in  his  cheeks  or  lips. 

"  Nothing,  thank  you,  sir." 

Mr.  St,  John  went  on,  and  Lewis 
skulked  to  his  seat,  in  his  wake.  Lewis's 
place  was  midway  on  the  bench  on  the 
decani  side,  seven  boys  being  above  him 
and  seven  below  him. 

The  Dean  and  canons  came  in,  and  the 
service  began.  While  the  afternoon  psalms 
were  being  sung,  Mr.  Wilberforce  pricked 
the  roll,  a  parchment  containing  the  names 
of  the  members  of  the  cathedral,  from  the 
Dean  downwards,  marking  those  who 
were  present.  Aultane  left  his  place  and 
took  the  roll  to  the  Dean,  contmuing  his 
way  to  the  organ-loft,  to  inquire  what 
anthem  had  been  put  up.  He  brought 
word  back  to  Arkell,  "  The  Lord  is  very 
great  and  terrible.  Beckwith."  Aultane 
would  as  soon  have  exchanged  words  with 
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the  yellow-faced  little  man  sittinnj  in  the 
stall  next  the  Dean,  as  with  Arkell,  just 
then,  but  his  duty  was  obligatory.  lie 
spoke  sullenly,  and  crossed  to  Iiis  seat  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  choir;  and  Arkell 
rose  and  reported  the  anthem  to  the  lay- 
clerks  behind  him.  ]\[r.  Wilberforce  was 
then  reading  the  first  lesson. 

Now,  as  it  happened,  there  was  only 
one  base  at  service  that  afternoon,  he  on 
the  decani  side,  Mr.  Smith,  the  other  had 
not  come ;  and  the  moment  the  words 
were  out  of  Arkell's  mouth,  "  The  Lord  is 
very  great,  Beck  with,"  Mr.  Smith  flew 
into  a  temper.  He  had  a  first-rate  voice, 
was  a  good  singer,  and  being  inordinately 
vain,  liked  to  give  himself  airs.  "  I  have  a 
horridcold  on  the  chest,"  he  remcmstrated, 
"and  I  can't  do  justice  to  the  solo;  I 
shan't  attempt  it.  The  organist  knows  I'm 
as  hoarse  as  a  raven,  and  yet  he  goes  and 
puts  up  that  anthem  for  to-day  !" 

"What  is  to  be  done?"  whispered 
Ilenrv. 

"  I  shall  send  and  tell  him  I  can't  do  it. 
Hardcastle,  go  up  to  the  organ-loft,  and 

tell Or  I  wish  you  would  oblige  me 

by  going  yourself,  Arkell :  the  juniors  are 
are  always  making  mistakes.  My  com- 
pliments, and  the  anthem  must  be  done 
without  the  base  solo,  or  he  must  put  up 
another." 

Henry  Arkell,  ever  ready  to  oblige,  left 
his  stall,  and  proceeding  to  the  organ-loft, 
delivered  the  message.  The  organist  was 
wroth :  and  but  for  those  two  little  old 
gentlemen,  whom  he  knew  were  present, 
he  would  have  refused  to  change  the 
anthem. 

"Wliere's  Cliff  this  afternoon?"  asked 
he,  sharply,  alluding  to  the  other  base. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Henry.  "  lie 
is  not  at  service." 

The  organist  took  up  one  of  the  anthem- 
books,  with  a  jerk,  and  turned  over  its 
leaves.  He  came  to  the  anthem, "  I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth :"  a  solo  for  a 
treble  voice. 

"Are  you  prepared  to  do  justice  to 
this  ?"  he  demanded. 

"  Yes,  I  believe  I  am,"  replied  Henry. 
«'  But " 

"  But  me  no  buts,"  interrupted  the  or- 
ganist, who  was  always  very  short  with 
the  choristers.  "  *  I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth.     Pitt.'  " 

As  Henry  Arkell  descended  the  stairs, 
Mr.  Wilberforce  was  concluding  the  first 
lesson.    So  instead  of  giving  notice  of  the 


change  of  anthem  to  Mr.  Wilberforce  and 
the  singers  on  the  cantori  side,  he  left  that 
till  later,  and  made  haste  to  his  own  stall, 
to  be  in  time  for  the  soli  parts  in  the 
Cantate  Domino,  which  was  being  sung 
that  afternoon  in  place  of  the  Magnificat. 
In  i)assing  the  bench  of  king's  scholars,  a 
foot  was  suddenly  extended  out  before 
him,  and  he  fell  heavily  over  it,  striking 
his  head  on  a  stone  step.  A  sexton,  a 
verger,  and  one  or  two  of  the  senior  boys, 
surrounded,  lifted,  and  carried  him  out. 

The  service  proceeded ;  but  his  voice 
was  missed  in  the  Cantate :  Aultane's 
proved  but  a  poor  substitute. 

"  I  wonder  whether  the  anthem's 
chanojed  ?"  debated  the  base  to  the  contre 
tenor. 

"  Um — no,"  decided  the  latter.  "  Arkell 
was  coming  straight  to  his  place.  Had 
there  been  any  change,  he  would  have  gone 
and  told  Wilberforce  and  the  opposites. 
The  organist  is  in  a  pet,  and  won't  alter  it," 

"  Then  he'll  play  the  solo  without  my 
accompaniment,"  retorted  the  base,  loftily. 

Henry  Arkell  was  only  stunned  by  the 
fall,  and  before  the  conclusion  of  the  se- 
cond lesson,  he  appeared  in  the  choir,  to 
the  surprise  of  many.  After  giving  the 
recpiisite  notice  of  the  change  m  the  an- 
them to  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Aultane,  he 
entered  his  stall :  but  his  face  M'as  white 
as  the  whitest  marble.  He  sang,  as  usual, 
in  the  "Deus  misereatur."  And  when 
the  time  for  the  anthem  came,  Mr.  Wilber- 
force rose  from  his  knees  to  give  it  out. 
"  The  anthem  is  taken  from  the  burial  ser- 
vice." 

The  symphony  was  played,  and  then 
Henry  Arkell's  voice  rose,  soft  and  clear, 
filling  the  old  cathedral  with  its  harmony, 
and  the  words  falling  as  distinctly  on  the 
car  as  if  they  had  been  spoken.  "  I  knov 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  be  shall 
stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth. 
And  though  after  my  skin  worms  destroy 
this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  I  shall  see  God : 
whom  I  shall  see  for  myself,  and  mine  eyes 
shall  behold,  and  not  another."  The  or- 
ganist could  not  have  told  why  he  put  up 
that  particular  anthem,  but  it  was  a  re- 
markable coincidence,  noticed  afterwardSi 
that  it  should  have  been  a  funeral  one. 

But  though  Henry  Arkell's  voice  never 
faltered  or  trembled,  his  changing  face 
spoke  of  bodily  disease  or  mental  emotion ; 
one  moment  it  was  bright  as  a  damask 
rose,  the  next  of  a  transparent  whiteness. 
Every  eye  was  on  him,  wondering  at  the 
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beauty  of  his  voice,  at  the  marvelous 
beauty  of  his  countenance  :  some  sympa- 
thized with  his  emotion  ;  some  were  wrapt 
in  the    solemn  thoughts  created  by  the 
words.  When  the  solo  was  concluded,  Hen- 
ry, with  an  involuntary  glance  at  the  pew  of 
Mrs.  Beauclerc,  fell  against  the  back  of  his 
stall  for  support ;  he  looked  exhausted. 
Only   for   a  moment,   however,   for    the 
tfhorus  commenced.     He  joined  in  it ;  his 
voice  rose  above  all  the  rest  in  its  sweet- 
ness and  power,  but  as  the   ending  ap- 
f>roached,  and  the  voices  ceased,  and  the 
ast  sound  of  the  organ  died  upon  the  ear, 
liis  face  bent  forward,  and  rested  without 
motion  on  the  choristers'  desk. 

"  Arkell,  what  are  you  up  to  ?"  whis- 
pered one   of  the   lay-clerks,   the   tenor, 
from  behind,  as  Mr.  Wilberforce  recom- 
menced his  chanting. 
No  response. 

*'^udge  him,  Wilberforce  ;  he's  going 
to  sleep.  There's  the  dean  casting  his 
eyes  this  way." 

Edwin  Wilberforce  did  as  ho  was  de- 
sired, but  Arkell  never  stirred. 

So  Mr.  Tenor  leaned  over  and  grasped 
"him  by  the  arm,  and  pulled  him  up  with  a 
sudden  jerk.  But  he  did  not  hold  him, 
and  the  poor  head  fell  forward  again  upon 
the  desk.     Henry  Arkell  had  fainted. 

Some  confusion  ensued ;  for  the  four 
choristers  below  him  had  every  one  to 
come  out  of  the  stall  before  he  could  be 
got  out.  Mr.  Wilberforce  momentarily 
stopped  chanting,  and  directed  his  angry 
spectacles  towards  the  choristers,  not 
understanding  what  caused  the  hubbub, 
and  inwardly  vowing  to  flog  the  whole 
five  on  the  morrow.  Mr.  Smith,  a  strong 
man,  came  out  of  his  stall,  lifled  the  life- 
less form  in  his  arms,  and  carried  it  out 
to  the  side-aisle,  the  head,  like  a  dead 
weight,  hanging  down  over  his  shoulder. 
All  the  eyes  and  all  the  glasses  in  the 
cathedral  were  bent  on  them,  and  the 
next  to  come  out  of  his  stall,  by  the  pre- 
bends, and  follow  in  the  wake,  was  Mr. 
St.  John,  a  flush  of  emotion  on  his  paleface. 
The  Dean's  family,  after  sei-vice,  met  Mr. 
St.  John  in  the  cloisters.  "  Is  he  better  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Beauclerc.  "  What  was  the 
matter  with  him  the  second  time  ?" 

"  He  fainted.  But  we  soon  brought 
him  to,  in  the  vestry.  Young  Wilber- 
force ran  and  got  some  water.  They  are 
walking  home  with  him  now." 

"  What  caused  him  to  fall  in  the  choir?" 
continued  Mrs.  Beauclerc.   "  Giddiness  ?*' 


"  It  was  not  like  giddiness,"  remarked 
Mr.  St.  John.  "  It  was  as  if  he  fell  over 
something." 

"  So  I  thought,"  interrupted  Georgina. 
"  Why  did  you  leave  your  seat  to  follow 
him?"  she  continued,  in  a  low  tone,  to 
Mr.  St.  John,  falling  behind  her  mother. 

"  It  was  a  sudden  impulse,  I  suppose. 
I  was  unpleasantly  struck  with  his  appear- 
ance as  I  went  into  college.  He  was 
looking  ghastly." 

"  The  choristers  had  been  quarreling ; 
Aultane's  fault,  I  am  sure.  He  lifted  his 
hand  to  strike  Arkell.  Aultane  reproached 
him  with  having" — Georgina  Beauclerc 
hesitated,  with  an  amused  look — "  dis- 
posed of  his  prize  medal." 

"  Disposed  of  his  prize  medal  ?"  echoed 
Mr.  St.  John. 

"  Pawned  it." 

St.  John  uttered  an  exclamation.  Ho 
remembered  the  tricks  of  the  college 
boys,  but  he  could  not  have  believed  this 
of  his  favorite,  Henry  Arkell. 

"And  his  watch  also,  Lewis,  junior, 
added,"  continued  Georgina.  "  They  gave 
me  the  information  in  a  spitefiil  glow  of 
triumph.  Henry  did  not  deny  it;  he 
looked  as  if  he  could  not.  But  I  know 
he  is  the  soul  of  honor,  and  if  he  has  done 
any  thing  of  the  sort,  those  beautiful 
companions  of  his,  have  over-persuaded 
him ;  possibly  to  lend  the  money  to 
them." 

"  I'll  see  into  it,"  cried  Mr.  St.  John  ; 
and  he  forthwith  hastened  to  Mr.  Arkell's. 
Henry  was  alone  in  his  room,  lying  on 
the  bed.  "After  such  a  fall  as  yours, 
how  could  you  be  so  imprudent  as  to 
come  back  to  the  choir,  and  take  the 
anthem  ?"  he  began. 

"I  felt  equal  to  it,"  replied  Henry. 
"  The  one,  onginally  put  up,  could  not  be 
done." 

"  Then  they  should  have  put  up  a  third, 
for  me.  The  cathedral  does  not  lack 
anthems,  I  hope.  Show  me  where  your 
head  was  struck." 

Henry  put  his  hand  to  his  ear,  then 
higher  up,  then  to  his  temple.  "  It  was 
somewhere  here — all  about  here — ^I  can 
not  tell  the  exact  spot,'* 

As  he  spoke,  a  tribe  of  college-boys 
was  heard  to  clatter  in  at  the  gate.  Henry 
would  have  risen,  but  Mr.  St.  John  laid 
his  arm  across  him. 

"  You  are  not  going  to  those  boys.  I 
will  send  them  ou.  Lie  still  and  go  to 
sleep,  and  dream  of  pleasant  things." 
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"  Pleasant  things  I"  echoed  Henry 
Arkell,  in  a  tone  foil  of  pain.  Mr.  St. 
John  leaned  over  him. 

"  Henry,  I  have  never  had  a  brother ; 
but  I  have  almost  loved  you  as  such. 
Treat  me  as  one  now.  What  tale  is  it 
those  demons  of  mischief  have  got  hold  of, 
about  your  watch  and  medal  ?" 

With  a  sharp  cry,  Henry  Arkell  turned 
his  face  to  the  pillow,  and  lay  there  in 
distress. 

"  I  suppose  old  Rutterley  has  got  them. 
But  that's  nothing;  it's  the  fashion  in 
the  school ;  and  I  expect  you  had  some 
urgent  motive." 

"  O  Mr.  St.  John !  I  shall  never  over- 
get  this  day's  shame ;  they  told  Georgina 
Beauclcrc !  I  would  rather  die  this  mo- 
ment, here,  as  I  lie,  than  see  her  face 
again." 

His  tone  was  a  wail  of  anguish,  and  Mr. 
St.  John's  heart  ached  for  him ;  though 
he  chose  to  appear  to  make  light  of  the 
matter. 

"  Told  Georgina  Beauclerc ;  "what  if 
they  did  ?  She  is  the  very  one  to  glory 
in  such  exploits.  Had  she  been  the  Dean's 
son,  instead  of  his  daughter,  she  would 
have  been  in  Rutterley's  sanctum  three 
times  a  week.  I  don't  think  she  would 
stand  at  going,  as  it  is,ifshew^erehardup." 

"  Oh  !  why  did  they  tell  her !  I  could 
not  have  acted  so  cruelly  by  them.  If  I 
could  but  go  to  some  far-off  desert,  and 
never  face  her,  or  the  school,  again !" 

**  If  you  could  but  work  yourself  into  a 
brain-fever,  you  had  better  say  ;  for  that's 
M'hat  you  are  likely  to  do.  As  to  falling 
in  Georgina  Beauclerc's  opinion,  which 
you  seem  to  estimate  so  highly,  (it's  more 
than  I  do,)  if  you  pledged  all  you  possess 
in  a  lump,  and  yourself  into  the  bargain, 
she  would  only  think  the  better  of  you. 
Now  I  tell  you  so,  for  I  know  it." 

"  I  could  not  help  it ;  I  could  not, 
indeed.  Money  is  so  badly  wanted  at 
home ;  and  mamma  said  the  daily  worry 
"was  wearing  her  out.  I  saw  a  letter, 
pressing  papa  for  ten  pounds,  to  be  paid 

before    to-morrow,    or    else "      He 

stopped  in  confusion,  having  said  more 
than  he  meant ;  and  St.  John  took  up  the 
discourse  in  a  careless  tone. 

"  3Ioney  is  wanted  badly  every  where. 
I  have  done  worse  than  you,  Harry,  for  I 
am  pawning  my  estate,  piecemeal,  to  the 
Jews.  Mind  I  that's  a  true  confession, 
and  has  never  been  given  to  another  soul ; 
it  must  lie  between  us." 


"  It  was  yesterday  afternoon  "when  col- 
lege was  over,"  groaned  Henry,  "  I  only 
thought  of  giving  Rutterley  my  watch ; 
I  thought  he  would  be  sure  to  let  me 
have  ten  pounds  upon  it.  But  he  would 
not ;  only  six ;  ancl  I  had  the  medal  in 
my  pocket ;  I  had  been  showing  it  to 
you.  I  never  did  such  a  thing  in  all 
my  life  before." 

"That  is  more  than  your  companiona 
could  say.  How  did  it  get  to  their  know- 
ledge ?" 

"  I  can  not  think." 

"  Where's  the the  exchange  ?" 

"  The  what  ?"  asked  Henry. 

"  How  dull  you  are !"  cried  Mr.  St 
John.  "  I  am  trying  to  be  genteel,  and 
you  won't  let  me.  Tne  ticket.  Let  me 
see  it." 

"  They  are  in  my  jacket-pocket.  Two." 
He  languidly  reached  forth  the  pieces,  and 
Mr.  St.  John  slipped  them  into  his  own. 

"  Why  do  you  do  that,  sir  ?" 

"To  study  them  at  leisure.  What's 
the  matter?" 

"  My  head  is  beginning  to  ache  ?** 

*•  No  wonder,  with  all  this  talking* 
I'm  off.  Good-by.  Get  to  sleep  as  Iw 
as  you  can." 

The  boys  were  in  the  garden  and 
round  the  gate  still,  when  he  went  down. 

"  Oh  !  if  you  please,  sir,  is  ho  half-killodf 
Edwin  Wilberforce  says  so." 

"  Xo,  he  is  not  half-killed,"  responded 
Mr.  St.  John.  "  But  he  wants  qmet,  and 
you  must  disperse,  that  he  may  have  it.'' 

"  My  brother,  the  senior  boy,  says  he 
must  have  fallen  dowTi  from  vexation,  be- 
cause his  tricks  came  out,"  cried  Prattle- 
ton,  junior. 

Mr.  St.  John  ran  his  eyes  over  the 
assemblage.     "  What  tricks  ?" 

"  He  has  been  pawning  the  gold  medal, 
Mr.  St.  John,"  cried  Cookeslev,  the 
second  senior  of  the  school.  "  Aultaoe 
h:is  told  the  Dean  ;  Bright  Vaughan  heard 
him." 

"  Oh !  he  has  told  the  Dean,  has  he  ?" 

"  The  Dean  was  going  into  the  deanerj, 
sir,  and  Miss  Beauclerc  was  standing  at 
the  door,  waiting  for  him,"  explamed 
Vaughan  to  Mr.  St.  John.  "  Something 
she  said  to  Aultane  put  him  in  a  passion, 
and  he  took  and  told  the  Dean.  It  was 
his  temper  made  him  do  it,  sir." 

"  Such  a  disgrace,  you  know,  Mr.  Sfe, 
John,  to  take  the  Dean's  med^d  therej^ 
rejoined  Cookesley.  "Any  thing  ^a 
wouldn't  have  signified. 
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"Oh!  been  rather  meritorious,  no 
doubt,"  returned  Mr.  St.  John.    "  Boys." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  You  know  I  was  one  of  yourselves 
once,  and  I  can  make  allowance  for  you 
in  all  ways.  But  when  I  was  in  the 
school  our  motto  was,  Fair  play,  and  no 
sneaking." 

"  It's  our  motto  still,  sir,"  cried  the 
flattered  boys. 

"  It  does  not  appear  to  be.  We  would 
rather,  any  one  of  us,  have  pitched  our- 
selves off  that  tower,"  pointing  to  it  with 
his  hand,  "  than  have  gone  sneaking  to 
the  Dean  with  a  private  complaint." 

"And  so  we  would  still,  sir,  in  cool 
blood,"  cried  Cookesley.  "  Aultane  must 
have  been  out  of  his  mind  with  passion 
when  he  did  it." 

"  How  does  Aultane  know  that  Arkell's 
medal  is  in  pawn  ?" 

"  He  does  not  say  how.  He  says  he'll 
pledge  his  word  to  it." 

"Then  listen  to  me,  boys:  my  word 
will,  I  believe,  go  as  far  with  you  as 
Aultane's.  Yesterday  afternoon  I  met 
Henry  Arkell  at  this  very  gate  ;  I  asked 
him  to  let  me  see  his  medal,  and  he 
fetched  it  out  of  the  house  to  show  me. 
He  is  in  bed  now,  but  perhaps  if  you  ask 
him  to-morrow,  he  will  be  able  to  show 
it  to  you.  At  any  rate,  do  not  condemn 
him,  until  you  are  sure  there's  a  just 
reason.  Fair  play's  a  jewel,  boys :  fair 
play  forever." 

The  boys  were  breaking  into  a  cheer 
for  Fair  play  and  Mr.  St.  John  ;  but  the 
latter  put  up  his  hand. 

"  I  thought  it  was  Sunday.  Is  that  the 
way  you  keep  Sunday  in  Riverton  ?  Dis- 
perse quietly." 

"  Poor  lad !  I'll  clear  him,"  muttered 
Mr.  St.  John,  as  he  went  towards  his 
home.  "  I  see  how  it  was :  he  made  a 
noble  sacrifice  to  relieve  his  father.  As 
to  Aultane,  I  don't  understand  how  he 
could  have  fathomed  it,  unless  he  was  in 
the  pawn-shop  himself.  He  is  a  mean- 
spirited  coward.     To  tell  the  Dean  !" 

Indeed,  the  incautious  revelation  of  Mr. 
Aultane  was  already  exciting  some  disa- 
greeable consternation  amongst  the 
seniors;  and  that  gentleman,  himself^ 
already  wished  his  passionate  tongue  bit- 
ten out,  for  having  made  it. 

The  following  morning  early  the  school 
flocked  up,  in  a  body,  to  the  judges' 
lodgings,  to  beg  what  was  called  the 
judges'  holiday.    The  custom  was,  for  the 


judges  to  send  one  of  their  cards  out,  and 
their  compliments  to  the  head-master, 
asking  him  to  grant  it :  and  the  boys' 
custom  was,  as  they  tore  back  again, 
bearing  the  card  in  triumph,  to  raise  the 
whole  street  with  their  cheers  and  shouts 
of  "  Holiday !  holiday !"  causing  not  a  few 
alarmed  sleepers  to  dart  out  of  bed  and 
throw  up  the  windows,  in  dread  belief 
that  the  town  was  on  fire.  But  there  was 
no  such  luck  on  this  morning  :  the  judges, 
instead  of  the  card  and  the  request,  sent 
out  a  severe  message  —  that  from  what 
they  had  heard  yesterday  in  the  cathedral, 
the  school  appeared  to  merit  punishment, 
rather  than  noliday.  •  So  the  boys  went 
back,  dreadfully  chapfallen,  kicking  as 
much  mud  as  they  could  over  their  trow- 
sers  and  boots,  for  it  had  rained  in  the 
night,  and  ready  to  buffet  Aultane  as  the 
source  of  the  calamity;  while  the  lie-a- 
bed-late folks  slumbered  on  in  peace. 

That  same  morning,  before  nine,  Mr. 
St.  John  was  by  Henry  Arkell's  bedside. 
"  Well,  how's  the  head  ?" 

"It  feels  light  —  or  heavy;  I  hardly 
know  which.  It  does  not  feel  as  it  ought. 
I  shall  get  up  presently." 

"  All  right.  Put  on  this  when  you  do." 
said  Mr.  St.  John,  producing  the  watch. 
"  And  put  up  this  in  your  treasure-place, 
wherever  that  may  be,"  he  added,  laying 
the  gold  medal  beside  it. 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  St.  John !     You  have " 

"  I  shall  have  some  sport  to-day.  I 
have  wormed  it  out  of  Rutterley ;  and  he 
tells  me  who  was  down  there,  and  on 
what  errand.  Ah  !  ha !  Mr.  Aultane !  so 
you  peached  to  the  Dean  :  wait  till  your 
turn  comes." 

"I  wonder  Rutterley  told  you  any 
thing." 

"  He  knew  me  :  and  the  name  of  St. 
John  bears  weight  in  Riverton,"  smiled 
he  who  owned  it.  "  Harry,  of  course 
you  will  not  go  to  school  to-day." 

"  It  is  the  judges'  holiday." 

"  The  judges  have  refused  it,  and  the 
boys  have  sneaked  back  like  so  many 
dogs  with  their  tails  scorched.  I  am  not 
at  the  bottom  of  that  mischief  yet :  some- 
thing's wrong.  Don't  attempt  to  go  to 
school,  Harry,  or  to  college  either.  Good- 
by.  Oh  I— should  I  drop  you  a  line  or  a 
message,  asking  you  to  send  me  the  med- 
al today,  you  will  do  so." 

Henry  looked  surprised.  He  caught 
Mr.  St.  John's  arm  as  he  was  departing. 
"How  can  I  ever  thank  you ?    I  do  not 
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know  when  I  shall  be  able  to  repay  you 
the  ten  pounds :  not  until " 

"  You  never  will,"  interrupted  Mr.  St. 
John.  "  I  should  not  take  it  if  you  were 
rolling  in  gold.  I  have  done  this  for  my 
own  pleasure,  and  I  will  not  be  cheated 
out  of  it." 

At  eleven  o'clock,  immediately  after 
morning  service,  Mr.  Wilberforce  and 
the  nine  choristers  having  reentered  the 
school-room,  the  Dean  and  Mr.  St.  John 
walked  into  it.  The  master  pushed  his 
spectacles  to  the  top  of  his  brow,  and 
rose  in  astonishment. 

"Have  the  goodness  to  call  up  Aul- 
tane,"  said  the  Dean,  as  he  advanced  to 
the  master's  desk. 

"Senior,  or  junior,  Mr.  Dean?" 

"  The  chorister." 

"  Aultane,  senior,  walk  up,"  cried  the 
master.  And  Aultane,  senior,  walked  up, 
wishing  himself  and  his  tongue,  and  the 
Dean,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
especially  those  within  sight  and  hearing, 
were  safely  boxed  up  in  the  coffins  in  the 
cathedral  crypt. 

"  Now,  Aultane,"  began  the  Dean,  "you 
preleiTod  a  charge  to  me  yesterday  against 
your  senior  chorister :  that  he  had  been 

i)ledging  his  gold  medal  at  Rutterley's. 
irlave  the  goodness  to  substantiate  it." 

"  Oh !  my  heart  alive,  I  wish  he'd  drop 
through  the  floor,"  groaned  Aultane  to 
himself.  "  What  will  become  of  me  ? 
What  a  jackass  I  was !" 

"  I  did  not  enter  into  the  matter  then," 
proceeded  the  Dean,  for  Aultane  remained 
silent.  "  You  had  no  business  to  make 
the  complaint  to  me  on  a  Sunday.  What 
grounds  have  you  for  your  charge?" 

Aultane  turned  red  and  white,  and 
green  and  yellow.  The  Dean  eyed  him 
closi^ly.     "  What  proof  have  you  ?" 

"  I  have  no  proof,"  faltered  Aultane. 

"  No  pror)f !  Did  you  make  the  charge 
to  me,  knowing  it  was  false  ?" 

"  Xo,  sir.     lie  lias  pledged  his  medal." 

"  Tell  me  how  vou  know  it.  Mr.  St. 
John  knows  he  had  it  in  his  own  house 
on  Saturday." 

Aultane  shuffled  first  one  foot,  then  the 
other ;  and  the  Dean  failing  explanation 
from  him,  appealed  to  the  school,  but  all 
disclaimed  cognizance  of  the  matter. 
"If  you  behave  in  this  extraordinary  way, 
you  will  compel  me  to  conclude  that  you 
have  made  the  charge  to  prejudice  me 
against  Arkell ;  who,  I  hear,  had  a  serious 
charge  to  prefer  against  you  for  ill-be- 


havior in  college,"  continued  the  Dean  to 
Aultane. 

"  If  you  will  send  to  the  place,  you  will 
find  his  medal  is  there,  sir,"  sullenly  re- 
plied Aultane. 

"  The  shortest  plan  would  be  to  send 
to  Arkell's,  and  request  him  to  dispatch 
his  medal  here,"  interposed  Mr.  St.  John. 

The  Dean  approved  of  this,  and  Cookes- 
ley  and  Vaughan  were  dispatched  on  the 
errand.  Henry  was  out,  but  Mrs.  Arkell 
looked  in  the  place  where  the  medal  was 
kept,  found  it,  and  sent  it  by  them. 

"Now,  what  do  you  mean  by  your 
conduct  ?"  sternly  asked  the  Dean  of  Aul- 
tane. 

"  1  know  he  pledged  it  on  Saturday,  if 
he  has  got  it  out  to-day,"  persisted  die 
discomfited  Aultane,  who  was  in  a  terrible 
state,  between  wishing  to  prove  his  charge 
true,  and  the  fear  of  compronusing  him- 
self. 

"  I  know  Henry  Arkell  conld  not  be 
guilty  of  a  despicable  action,"  spoke  im 
Mr.  St.  John ;  "  and  hearing  of  this 
charge,  1  went  to  Rutterley's  to  ask  him 
a  few  questions.  He  infonncd  there  100* 
a  college  boy  at  his  place  on  Saturday, 
endeavoring  to  pledge  a  table-spoon,  but 
he  knew  the  crest,  and  would  not  take  it 
in — not  wishing,  he  said,  to  encourage 
boys  to  rob  their  parents.  Perhaps  Aul- 
tane can  tell  the  Dean  who  that  was." 

There  was  a  dead  silence  in  the  school, 
and  the  look  of  amazement  on  the  head- 
master's face,  was  only  matched  by  the 
con  fusion  of  Aultane's.  The  Dean,  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  would  not  examine  further. 

"  I  do  not  press  the  matter,  until  I  hear 
the  complaint  of  the  senior  chorister 
nirainst  Aultane,"  said  he  aloud  to  Mr. 
Wilberforce.  "  But  a  few  extra  tasks,  by 
way  of  present  punishment,  will  do  him 
no  harm." 

"I'll  give  them  to  him,  Mr.  Dean,** 
heartily  responded  the  master,  whose 
ears  had  been  so  scandalized  by  the  mys- 
terious allusions  to  Rutterley's,  that  he 
would  have  liked  to  treat  the  whole 
school  to  "  tasks  "  and  something  else  all 
round.  The  Dean  and  Mr.  St.  John  left 
the  room,  the  former  carrying  the  gold 
medal. 

"  You  see  what  a  Tom-fool  you  have 
made  of  yourself!"  grumbled  Prattleton, 
senior,  to  Aultane,  as  the  latter  retamed 
to  his  desk,  laden  with  work.  **  That's 
all  the  good  you  have  got  by  splitting  to 
the  Dean." 
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UNEARTHING   A   BURIED    CITY   IN    SHROPSHIRE. 


Mr.  T.  Wright,  the  well-known  scholar 
and  archaeologist,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  excavations  now  being  made 
at  Wroxeter,  in  Shropshire,  the  site  of 
the  Roman  Uriconiura :  Uriconiura  was 
without  doubt  one  of  the  earliest  Roman 
cities  in  Britain,  for  it  is  mentioned  in 
Ptolemy,  and  was  no  doubt  a  place  of 
importance,  for  it  covered  a  space  of 
ground  which,  within  the  town-walls, 
(distinctly  traced  by  a  continuous  mound 
which  covers  the  remains  of  them,)  is 
nearly  two  miles  lone  by  one  mile  in  its 
greatest  breadth.  The  ground  which 
covers  the  town  has  fortunately  been 
very  little  disturbed,  and  the  results  of 
our  first  excavations  give  good  grounds 
for  the  hope  that  the  lower  parts  of  the 
buildings  of  the  whole  town  will  be  found 
under  it.  About  the  centre  of  the  area 
a  large  mass  of  Roman  masonry,  above 
twenty  feet  high,  and  of  considerable 
extent,  stands  above  ground,  and  has 
been  known  from  time  immemorial  as  the 
"Old  Wall." 

We  began  digging  to  the  north  of  this 
wall,  and  came  upon  what  appears  to  have 
been  some  large  public  building.  In  the 
middle  of  it  a  square  inclosure,  about 
forty  feet  wide  by  more  than  two  hundred 
long,  was  paved  with  small  and  narrow 
red  bricks,  set  very  neatly  in  herring-bone 
fashion,  and  would  appear,  by  the  number 
of  roof-tiles  scattered  about,  to  have  been 
at  least  partially  covered.  It  was,  per- 
haps, a  place  of  public  meeting.  It  lay 
not  quite  east  and  west,  and  was  sepa- 
rated in  its  length  by  strong  walls  from  a 
passage  fourteen  feet  wide  on  each  side. 
At  the  eastern  end  of  the  passage  to  the 
north  were  found  two  or  three  tesselated 
pavements  of  very  fine  w^ork,  which  would 
seem  to  have  belonged  to  small  rooms 
The  northern  wall  of  this  passage  was 
evidently  the  outside  of  the  building,  as 
the  workmen  came  upon  a  street  running 
parallel  to  it,  and  paved  with  small  round 
stones,  in  the  manner  of  those  of  some  of 
our  old  English  towns.  To  the  east  of 
the  passage  and  large  room,  a  square 


inclosure  without  pavement  was  found, 
which,  from  the  appearance  of  the  walls, 
I  imagine  to  have  been  an  open  court. 
Further  east  other  walls  were  traced, 
which  have  only  yet  been  partially  ex- 
plored. The  passage  on  the  south  of  the 
large  apartment  has  the  appearance  of  an 
open  alley,  bounded  part  of  its  length  by 
the  "Old  Wall,"  and  partly  by  a  con- 
tinuation pf  that  wall,  which  was  found 
under  ground,  and  in  which  are  openings, 
or  door-ways,  each  approached  by  a  step 
formed  of  one  large  mass  of  stone.  One 
of  these  steps  is  very  much  worn  by  the 
feet. 

These  doors  led  into  a  new  series  of 
rooms  and  courts,  and  at  a  very  short 
distance  to  the  south  the  excavators  came 
upon  the  unmistakable  remains  of  rich 
dwelling-houses.  The  first  of  these  was 
a  large  room,  about  thirty-five  feet  by 
twenty-five,  the  hypocaust  of  which  (a 
very  remarkable  one)  is  in  good  preserva- 
tion, but  the  floor  has  been  broken  up. 
Another  hypocaust  was  found  adjoining 
this  to  the  east,  and  other  apartments  of 
more  or  less  interest  have  been  partially 
opened  to  the  south  of  the  "  Old  Wall." 

The  workmen  have  come  upon  a  mass- 
ive flight  of  stone  steps,  leading  down  to 
a  very  nicely  arched  entrance  to  the  hypo- 
causts.  In  a  square  space  at  the  foot  of 
these  steps  rubbish  seems  to  have  been 
thrown  by  the  "  last  of  the  Romans,"  and 
a  great  number  of  coins,  objects  of  vaii- 
ous  kinds  in  bronze,  iron,  lead,  glass,  pot- 
tery, etc.,  were  found  among  it.  The 
bottom  of  this  staircase  was  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
I  will  not  attempt  to  enumerate  the  ob- 
jects of  various  descriptions  which  have 
been  found  dunng  these  incipient  excava- 
tions, and  which  are  to  form  a  local 
museum.  Quantities  of  stucco  from  the 
walls  show  the  fresco  painting  remark- 
ably fresh,  and  in  tasteful  patterns.  One 
piece  has  a  fragment  of  an  inscription  in 
capital  letters  about  two  inches  high. 
Quantities  of  window-glass  were  strewed 
about  the  floors,  all  rather  thick — about 
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the  thickness  of  our  common  plate-glass, 
80  that  the  windows  of  the  Roman  houses 
must  have  hoen  well  glazed.  I  will  men- 
tion as  another  peculiarity  that  the  houses 
seem  generally  to  have  been  roofed  with 
micaceous  slate,  set  lozenge-shaped,  so 
that  from  a  distance,  when  seen  in  the 
sunshine,  (as  it  occupies  a  beautiful  eleva- 
tion" rising  from  the  river  Severn,  and 
commanding  the  vale  of  Shrewsbury,)  the 
Roman  city  must  have  glittered  like  a 


city  of  diamonds — such  as  are  sometimes 
described  in  Eastern  romances.  Traces 
of  burning  are  met  with  every  where ;  a 
quantity  of  burnt  wheat  w^as  found  in  one 
of  the  rooms,  and  human  bones  have  been 
found  scattered  about,  belonging,  I  should 
think,  to  four  or  five  individuius,  besides 
the  skull  of  a  very  young  child,  all  which 
would  seem  to  speak  of  a  massacre  at  the 
time  Uriconium  was  taken  and  ruined  by 
the  invaders. 


From    Titan. 
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Within  the  human  period  of  the  geo- 
logist, or  during  a  late  epoch  in  prc- 
A(lamite  history,  the  German  Ocean 
united  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Atlan- 
tic by  a  narrow  inland  sea,  now  denoted 
by  the  course  of  the  river  and  lirth  of 
Forth.  Of  this  old  ocean,  the  board  or 
sea-margin  is  distinctly  traceable  in  several 
places  on  both  sides  of  the  carse  or  vale 
of  Stirling.  On  portions  of  this  sea-board, 
elegant  villas  are  now  being  raised  at  the 
town  of  Stirling,  and  in  the  northern  or 
upper  i>art  of  Jiridge  of  Allan  village. 
The  little  hamlet  of  Causeway-head,  at 
the  south-western  base  of  Abbey  Craig, 
rests  on  the  sloping  margin  of  table-land 
formed  bv  the  ancient  ocean.  Three 
crags  project  amidst  tiie  level  of  Stirling 
carse,  situated  about  one  mile  apart  from 
each  other.  Tiiese  had  formed  islets  in 
the  gulf;  such  as  Inchkeith  and  Inchcolm 
in  the  existing  estuary  of  the  Forth.  Of 
these  islets  of  the  old  ocean,  the  most 
westerly  is  Craigforth  ;  it  is  composed  of 
a  rich  ferruginous  ore,  and  is  beautifully 
covered  and  surroimded  by  plantation. 
Stirling  rock,  though  out  of  the  line  of 


the  other  two — being  situate  farther  to 
the  south — may  be  described  as  the  cen- 
tral crag ;  and  along  its  sloping  ridge 
stands  the  old  country-town  to  which  it 
gives  name,  surmounted  by  the  older 
castle,  and  associated  with  so  many  tales 
of  regal  pomp  and  courtly  chivalry. 
Abbey  Craig,  so  named  from  its  proximity 
to  the  Abbey  of  Cambuskenneth,  an  ereo* 
tion  of  the  sauitly  David  I.,  stands  to  the 
eastward  of  the  other  two ;  it  retains 
much  of  its  original  aspect,  being  sparingly 
wooded,  and  save  at  the  eastern  base, 
untouched  by  the  tool  of  the  artificer ;  it 
is  about  one  third  higher  than  Craigforth, 
and  is  forty  feet  more  elevated  than 
Stirlino:  Rock.  The  view  from  the  sum- 
I  nit  is,  we  should  say,  almost  unparalleled. 
Xor,  to  give  effect  to  this  opinion,  is  it 
necessary  to  attach  to  it  a  stoiy  which, 
though  sometimes  associated  with  it,  is  in 
reality  connected  with  Demyat,  an  adja- 
cent mountain  in  the  Ochils.  The  story 
is  any  how  worthy  of  being  related.  The 
proprietor  of  Demyat,  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  was  traveling  on  the 
Contineut  in  quest  of  beautiful  and  ro- 
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mantle  scenery.  In  Italy,  and  as  some 
will  have  it,  on  the  cone  of  Mount  Vesu- 
vius, he  met  with  an  English  gentleman 
who  likewise  was  on  a  tour  of  pleasure. 
Descanting  on  the  beauties  of  Italy,  and 
the  interesting  prospect  presented  from 
Vesuvius,  the  Englishman  remarked,  that 
the  most  imposing  view  in  the  world  was 
to  be  obtained  from  a  mountain  in  Scot- 
land. On  inquiring  the  name  of  the 
mountain,  the  English  gentleman  men- 
ioned  Demyat.  "Then,"  said  the  as- 
;oriished  Scotsman,  "  I  must  return  home 
,o  inspect  the  only  part  of  my  estate 
vhich  I  have  not  yet  visited."  lie  ful- 
illed  his  intention  ;  and  having  ascended 
he  hill,  he  ever  afterwards  took  great 
ielight  in  relating  the  incident,  and  in 
5orroborating  the  opinion  of  his  Mount 
^esuvian  acquaintance.  The  view  from 
A.bbey  Craig  is  more  circumscribed  than 
:hat  which,  m  the  morning  of  a  fine  sum- 
nner  day,  is  to  be  obtained  from  Demyat. 
[t  is  not  on  this  account  the  less  interest- 
ing. The  mind  fails  to  comprehend  the 
breadth  of  the  Demyat  prospect,  and  the 
effect  is  consequently  bewildering.  The 
most  exquisite  landscape  painter,  perched 
on  the  cairn-peaked  summit  of  Demyat, 
would  be  completely  at  a  loss  to  select  a 
point  for  his  pencil,  where  all  is  so  sublime 
and  imposinc:.  I  lis  hand  would  become 
paralyzed.  The  panorama  is  so  broad 
that  the  eye  can  hardly  rest  on  any  single 
object,  while  the  spot  is  too  elevated  (four- 
teen hundred  feet)  to  command  distinctly 
any  particular  portion  of  the  surrounding 
scenery.  The  crags  in  Stirling  plain  ap- 
pear so  many  gigantic  mole-heaps.  Abbey 
Craig  seems  a  rough  piece  of  muirland 
rising  awkwardly  amidst  a  garden  of 
vegetation.  A  prospect  quite  compre- 
hensible and  greatly  more  pleasing  is  pre- 
sented from  Abbey  Craig  itself.  A  plain 
of  the  richest  variety  of  landscape,  and 
teeming  with  fertility,  is  guarded  on  the 
north  and  south  by  undulating  hill-ridges 
and  pastoral  bights,  add  bounded  on  the 
distant  east  and  west  by  magnificent 
mountain  ranges.  Westward,  the  stu- 
pendous Grampians,  crested  by  the  lofty 
Benlomond,  raise  their  majestic  forms 
against  the  horizon.  Eastward,  the  view 
terminates  on  the  sloping  hills  of  Cleish 
and  Saline.  The  scene  beneath  is  sin- 
gularly enchanting.  It  has  certainly  never 
been  contemplated  by  the  poet  or  painter 
without  emotion.  Every  point  is  replete 
with  interest.  The  most  fastidious  scenery- 
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hunter  would  be  gratified  with  such  a 
combination  of  hill  and  dale,  wood  and 
water,  ancient  ruin  and  modem  villa, 
landward  culture  and  heathy  sterility. 
On  the  west  is  Craigforth,  foliage-clad 
and  standing  forth  in  isolated  majesty. 
There,  a  little  to  the  north-west,  is  "  the 
lofty  brow  of  Ancient  Keir,"  celebrated 
by  the  poet — the  seat  of  a  poet — and  the 
most  poetical  in  its  decorations  of  all 
Scottish  country  seats.  Bridge  of  Allan, 
just  two  miles  distant,  ensconced  under 
the  umbrageous  shelter  of  the  wooded 
Ochils,  is  a  picture  of  cleanliness  and 
comfort.  The  undulating  Ochil  hights, 
"  ever  beauteous,  ever  new,"^xtend  their 
picturesque  masses  far  to  the  north-east. 
Immediately  beneath  the  crag,  and  on 
the  sloping  base  of  the  Ochils,  is  Airthrey 
Castle,  with  its  fine  park  and  lake,  once 
the  seat  of  the  noble  Robert  Haldane, 
now  of  the  ennobled  House  of  Aber- 
cromby.  Villages  fringe  the  base  of  the 
Ochils  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  the 
silvery  Forth  reposes  serpent-like  in  the 
center  of  the  plain,  having  on  both  its 
banks  a  succession  of  elegant  country- 
seats.  On  a  peninsula  formed  by  the 
river  stands  the  hoary  Tower  of  Cam- 
buskenneth,  rejoicing  in  its  seven  centuries 
of  age.  Southward,  a  few  miles,  are  seen 
the  Gillies  Hill  and  the  district  of  Ban- 
nockburn. 

But  the  associations  of  the  place  surpass 
even  the  glories  of  the  prospect.  Around 
is  the  battle-field  of  Scottish  liberties, 
while  the  crag  seems  a  high  altar,  reared 
by  Nature's  hand  and  consecrated  a 
memorial  of  the  nation's  victories.  In 
Airthrey  Park  was  fought  the  engage- 
ment which  gave  the  Scots  supremacy 
over  the  ancient  Picts.  Wallace  stood 
on  the  crag,  as  he  surveyed  the  southern 
hosts  crossing  Kildean  Bridge,  on  the 
way  to  destruction  and  death.  On  the 
crag's  summit  might  have  been  heard  the 
shout  of  victory  raised  by  the  army  of 
Bruce,  after  the  glorious  achievement  of 
Bannockburn.  At  Sheriffmuir  on  the 
north,  one  bloody  day  terminated  the  first 
attempt  of  the  House  of  Stuart  to  regain 
possession  of  a  throne  forfeited  by  crime. 
Stirling  and  its  castle  are  fraught  with 
reminiscences  of  stirring  deeds.  Every 
spot  on  the  plain  has  been  the  scene  of 
contention,  and  the  present  beauty  of  the 
prospect  has  doubtless  been  enhanced  by 
carnage,  which  once  imparted  to  the  dis- 
trict an  aspect  of  desolation. 

IS 
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From  the  Dublin  UniTersity  Magaslne. 


ARABS       OF       OLD       TIME 


"  Youth  and  maiden  crowned  with  rose,  | 

Whence  haye  ye  wandered  ?"    '*  Whence  the 
wind  blows." 
"Whither  advance  ye?"     "Where  the  sun 

glows." 
*» Where  is  your  bright  home?"     "Nobody 
knows ; 
Fancy  is  ours,  and  love  and  song, 
As  heart  by  heart  we  wander  along." 

"  Youth  and  maiden,  ye  who  seem, 
Simple  and  bright  as  the  wandering  beam. 
Say,  sweet  phantoms,  what  may  you  deem 
Of  this  little  life  of  passion  and  dream  ?" 


(t 


What  is  the  world  we  wander  through  ? 
A  grave  ?    A  mart  for  the  mammon  crew  ? 
Or  a  place  roofed  with  gold  and  blue — 
A  temple  reared  for  the  good  and  true. 


"  And  what  is  this  Life  that  unaware 
We  make  unto  ? — a  prison  lair? 
A  battle-plain  to  do  and  dare. 
And  reach  the  summits  crossed  with  care  ? 


a 


Ah !  life  is  a  cot  on  a  lonely  lea, 

From  out  whose  little  window  we 

Catch  some  faint  glimpse  of  the  shining  sea, 

And  golden  hDls  of  Eternity. 


"  When  opes  the  year  we  take  the  charm 
Of  rural  days  by  field  and  farm. 
When  over  leagues  of  pasture  warm 
The  spring  cloud  stretches  a  rainy  arm. 

"And  when  along  the  streamlets  flow 
The  gelid  moons  of  April  glow, 
We  watch  the  blue  hills  shine  in  snow, 
The  violet  round  the  oak-root  blow. 

"  By  sweet  rose-thicket  and  garden-mound. 
We  rest,  when  summer,  in  splendor  drowned, 
Swings  o^er  the  perfume-breathing  ground, 
Her  aureate  censer,  burning  round 

"With  odors,  through  the  long-drawn  day ; 
Nor  care  how  Old  Time  rolls  away, 
Dreaming  beneath  the  sultry  gray. 
On  yellowing  heaps  of  fragrant  hay. 

"  On  autumn  days  through  woods  we  tread, 
MornfuUy  musing  over  the  dead. 
Whose  smiles  we  see  in  the  evening  red, 
With  hope  in  our  hearts,  and  heaven  o'erhead. 


"  Oh  I  far  away  from  the  cold  world's  sight, 
By  a  fire  of  leaves  in  the  forest  night; 
A  flask  of  wine  makes  fancy  bright. 
As  we  revel  and  sing  in  its  fiury  light : 

"  No  king  we  serve,  or  priest  who  shone 
By  stately  shrine  or  golden  throne : 
Our  hearts  are  all  the  priests  we  own. 
And  poets  are  our  kings  alone. 

"  Thus  as  we  wander  on,  we  win 
A  radiant  sphere,  that  'mid  the  din 
And  clangour  of  a  world  of  sin, 
Still  rounds  its  orbit  from  within. 

"  All  beauty's  ours  that  meets  the  sight, 
All  seen  is  won,  of  dark  and  bright, 
By  day  the  guest  of  the  golden  light. 
The  first  star  shuts  our  eyes  at  night 

"  Ever  awake  with  the  dawn,  whose  glow 
Hallowed  our  cradles  long  ago ; 
Ever  asleep  with  the  stars  that  slow 
Over  our  tomb  in  time  shall  go. 

"  As  thus  'mid  visions  mournful  or  gay 
Wend  we  up  the  eternal  way ; 
Still  to  the  Ruler  of  Worlds  we  pray 
That  we  may  die  the  self-same  day, 

"  Like  twin  birds  that  heaven  designed 
To  sing  and  voyage,  free  as  the  wind ; 
Like  twin  birds  whose  sepulcher  shrined 
In  moss  and  foliage  none  may  find. 

"Through  friendly  seasons  toward  our  goal. 
Through  leaves  and  snows  and  winds  we  roH 
On  the  star-bright  Heavenly  Pole, 
On  to  the  country  of  the  Soul. 

"Where  is  our    home,   then,  would'st  thoa 
know? 
Not  in  the  world's  vain  realm  of  show : 
'Tis  in  our  hearts^  twin  hearts  that  glow 
Through  day  and  dark  wherever  we  go. 

"  Traveler,  adieu ;  across  the  wide 
Strange  realm  of  passion,  care,  and  pride, 
Like  evening  shadows  side  by  side, 
On  to  the  world  of  Light  we  glide. 

"  Traveler,  adieu ;  life  rises  o'er        • 
The  round  of  earth,  like  morning  hoar, 
That  springs  firon  the  dark  to  svSl  once  mora 
To  its  golden  rest  on  the  starry  share." 
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DRAWBACKS     TO     SOCIAL     DISTINCTION. 


The  first  class  o^  miUionaires  rise  supe- 
rior to  rules ;  but,  generally  speaking,  a 
calling  of  any  sort  is  against  a  man,  with 
the  exception  of  the  aristocratic  profes- 
sions, and  even  these  had  better  be  avoid- 
ed, for  we  incline  to  think  that  gentlemen 
par  tmhience  should  resemble  Voltaire's 
trees,  who,  when  a  visitor  was  compli- 
menting him  on  their  looking  so  fine  and 
flourishing,  replied :  "  They  ought,  for 
they  have  nothmg  else  to  do." 

By  aristocratic  professions,  we  mean 
the  clergy,  the  bar,  the  higher  walks  of 
medicine,  the  army,  and  the  navy. 

With  reference  to  the  present  topic, 
the  clergy  must  be  laid  out  of  the  ac- 
count ;  for  the  times  are  gone  when  a 
Duchess  de  Longueville  could  exclaim,  on 
hearing  that  her  favorite  cardinal  had 
missed  the  papal  throne  :  "  Oh  I  how 
sorry  I  am !  I  have  had  all  other  ranks 
of  churchmen — curates  and  vicars,  dea- 
cons and  archdeacons,  bishops,  archbish- 
ops, and  cardinals — for  admirers,  and  if 
Ke  had  but  gained  the  election,  I  should 
actually  now  have  a  pope." 

With  regard  to  the  bar,  the  accom- 
plished author  of  Human  Life  makes  one 
of  his  favorite  characters  complain  that  he 
is  never  in  a  lawyer's  company  without 
fancying  himself  in  a  witness-box ;  and  it 
must  be  owned  that  the  habits  of  the  bar 
are  apt  to  militate  against  the  loose,  care- 
less, easy  style  of  thought  and  expression, 
the  grata  protervitas^  which  is  most  pop- 
ular in  the  drawing-room.  Yet  the  late 
Lord  Grenville  once  remarked  in  our 
hearing,  that  he  was  always  glad  to  meet 
a  lawyer  at  a  dinner  party,  because  he 
then  felt  sure  that  some  good  topic  or 
other  would  be  rationally  discussed. 

The  mere  title  of  Doctor  is  against  the 
physician,  let  him  gossip  as  fancifully,  and 
feels  pulses  as  gracefully,  as  he  may ;  but 
there  is  consolation  in  store  for  him,  for  it 
would  seem  that  a  sick-room  may  afford  a 
rich  field  for  coquetterie.  "  I  remember," 
says  the  Doctor  in  Human  lAfe^  ^^  being 
once  the  confident  of  a  brother  physician, 


who  had  conceived  great  hopes  from  his 
patient,  a  widow,  having  added  muslin 
borders  to  her  sheets  during  his  visits. 
But  they  were  all  petrified  on  her  takins^ 
them  off  again,  and  never  having  renewed 
them.  "  Could  I  but  see  those  flounces 
again,"  said  he,  "  I  might  yet  be  happy." 

Military  men  have  high  pretensions, 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  answer  Dr. 
Johnson's  objection :  "  Perfect  good- 
breeding  consists  in  having  no  particular 
mark  of  any  profession,  but  a  general  ele- 
gance of  manners ;  whereas  in  a  military 
man  you  can  commonly  distinguish  the 
brand  of  a  soldier,  Vhomme  d?epkeP 

Sailors  are  favorites  from  their  frank- 
ness and  gallantry,  and  they  have  dis- 
carded the  roughness  which  used  to 
characterize  them ;  but  their  mode  of  life 
is  by  no  means  calculated  to  give  their 
manners  the  highest  finish.  One  of  the 
writers  before  us  expatiates  on  the  sensa- 
tion produced  by  the  arrival  of  a  distin- 
guished naval  officer  at  an  archery  meet- 
ing, who  was  pleased  to  descend  the  steps 
of  his  carriage  stem  foremost,  as  if  he  was 
descending  an  accommodation  ladder. 

On  the  subject  of.  personal  appearance 
— another  preliminary  consideration  of 
moment  —  the  American  and  English 
writers  have  done  little  more  than  copy 
or  amplify  a  chapter  in  the  Code  Civil. 

"  Art.  1 .  Before  leaving  your  house  to 
go  to  a  ball  or  soiree^  consult  your  glass 
twenty  times,  and  scrupulously  scrutmize 
each  part  of  your  toilette  ;  thus  assuring 
yourselves  that  there  is  nothing  in  contra- 
diction to  your  age  or  the  exterior  that 
nature  has  given  you. 

^'  Art.  2.  All  men  can  not  be  as  hand- 
some as  Adonises ;  but  they  may  at  least 
endeavor  not  to  appear  uglier  than  they 
can  help. 

"  Art.  3.  If  you  have  little  eyes,  with- 
out lashes,  and  bordered  with  red,  wear 
blue  spectacles.  A  man  may  have  bad 
eyes ;  it  is  absurd  to  have  them  very  bad. 

"Art.  4.  If  you  are  diminutiye,  ugly, 
without  grace  or  toumoure^  giye  up  all 
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intention  of  presenting  yourself  in  society.  1  Indissolubly  connected  with  the  topic 
You  would  be  the  butt  of  a  thousand  of  personal  appearance  is  the  momentous 
pleasantries.  All  the  wit  in  the  world  one  of  dress,  and  it  would  be  difiionlt  to 
would  not  save  you."  !  give  a  better  illustration  of  its  importance 

Without  altogether  denying  the  wis- ;  than  an  anecdote  related  of  Gerard,  the 
doni  of  these  admonitions,  and  fully  ad-  \  famous  French  painter.  "When  a  very 
mitting  to  the  noble  author  of  Don  Juan  \  young  man  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter 
that,  =  of  introduction  to  Lanjuinais,  (the  distin- 

**  Some  how  those  good  looks     =  guished  leader  of  the  (Girondists,)  and,  ia 
han  the  best  of  books,"    the  carelessness  or  confidence  of  frenius* 


Make  more  impression  than 

we  must,  notwithstanding,  take  the  free 


genius, 
he  repaired  to  the  (then)  imperial  coan- 


dom  to  state  that  plain  men,  nay,  ugly  selor's  house  very  shabbily  attired.  ^  His 
little  fellows,  have  met  with  tolerable  '  ^^eption  was  extremely  cold  ;  but,  m  the 
success  amongst  the  fair.     Harry  Jermyn,    ^f  ^'  remarks  that  dropped  from  him  m 


who  carried  all  before  him  in  his  day,  is 


the  course  of  conversation,  Lanjninais  dis- 


described  in  Grammont's  Memoirs  as  of  covered  such  striking  proofs  of  talent, 
small  stature,  with  a  large  head  and  thin  I  ^^P"^  /^^^:  ^^^  amiability,  that,  on 
legs;  and  the  redoubtable  Prince  de  I  ^^T^''^^  rising  to  take  leave,  he  rose  too, 
Condc  had  equal  or  greater  disadvantages  I  ^"^^  accomimnied  his  visitor  to  the  anle- 
of  person  to  contend  against.  Wilkes's  '  ^,^*'^"^Jj?''-  The  change  was  so  striking 
challenge  to  Lord  Tox^nshend  is  well  ■  ^^'/^  ^^''''^^^  could  not  avoid  an  expression 
known!  "Your   lordship  is  one  of  the  I  ?*^,;i",^P|1f '^^"^^^^^ 

handsomest  " ""        "  " 

am  one  of  th( 
half  an  hour' 
lists  against  you  with  any  woman    you 

choose   to   name,  because   you  will  omit  

attentions  on  account  ofyour  fine  exterior,  ^  ^^^^  point  in  etiqueite. 

which  I  shall  double  on  account  of  my        ^    .       ,       ,    -  ^  ^^      ,       «  . 

plain  one."  He  used  to  add  that  it  took  ,1^/  J^^^'^f  of  George  I\  .  when  Prince 
Lim  just  half  an  hour  to  talk  away  his  f  ^^  ''^^^^^  ^^^^t  he  was  once  observed  to 
face  ;  a  strong  proof,  if  true,  of  the  saga-  ^?^^  to  every  one  m  the  street  who  saluted 
city  of  the  French  proverb :  "  Avec  les    ^V™'  ^'^^  ¥  ^^^^  ^<^  t*^«  ™a^  ^ho  swept 

fiitrc  par  Ics  yeux, 

s  orcillcs  ;"  for  if 

privil  ego  dont  ion..- ,.            ,,               «    ,        ,        .     -        , 

fo*  homines  d'etre  laid*,  (the  i.hrase  is  De  ^''scnssed  by  one  of  these  lawgivers,  who 

Sevi!;n6'8,)  it  was  Wilkes.    He   was  so  finally  decides  in  the  Prince's  lavor :  "To- 

exceedingly   ugly  that    a    lottervoffice  salute  a  beggar  without  giving  him  any 

keeper  once  offered  him  ten  guinJas  not  f>"'?  ^<>"'^  ^>e  a  mockery,  and  to  8to~ 

to  pass  his  window  whilst  the  tickets  were  *«•"  Vf  r"'T"««  o^  bestowing  a  sixpenc 

drawing,  for  fear  of  his  bringing  ill-luck  *'«»^*^  .^•«'^'"  ^he  semblance  ot  ostontatio 

upon  the  house.  '"  "  prince." 

Balzac  says  that  ugliness  signifies  little, 

provided  it  be   a  lakleur    Tntinssante :  ""^  touchstone  op  good  maksebs. 

ilirabeau's,  for  example,  who  desires  a  ...                .             •         t.         .        . 

female  correspondent  who  had  never  seen  .''^"  ^S^^^    in  terming    the  salute  h 

liim,  and  was  anxious  to  form  some  no-  ?"«'^«  <^^«  '^'y*"  ^'  *'*»cli  any  given  pei 

tion  of  his  face,  to  fancy  a  tiger  marked  f^n'^  prohciency  m  good  breeding  ma; 

with  the  small-iwx.    "We  ratht-r  think  the  ^°  estimated ;  and  Gioja  has  devoted  . 

whole  philosophy  of  the  matter  is  to  be  ong  chapter  to  it,  in  the  course  of  whicl 

found  in  the  concluding  line  of  Spenser's    ''<>  P''^'  «"™*'  ""'j^'IS  e-^ampl«»  «f  « 
description  :  varieties  and  modihcations  during  dine 

'  ent  periods  and  in  different  quarters  ' 


Uutof"  slippers  when  they  meet.    InBomeoftlfc 
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South-sea  islands  they  spit  in  their  hands.  I 
and  then  rub  your  face  for  you ;  in  others, 
it  is  the  hight  of  politeness  to  fling  a  jar 
of  water  over  your  friend.  In  Europe  we 
nod,  bow,  courtesy,  shake  hands,  take  off 
our  bats,  or  kiss ;  and  the  science  consists 
in  knowing  on  what  occasions,  and  with 
what  persons,  these  respective  modes  of 
salutation  are  to  be  pursued.  Our  Italian 
authority  confines  himself  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  subject.  The  French,  English, 
and  American  are  more  precise.  The 
passage  in  the  Code  Civil  runs  thus : 

"  There  are  a  thousand  modes  of  salut- 
ing, and  the  salute  must  be  respectful, 
cordial,  civil,  affectionate,  or  familiar,  ac- 
cording to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed. 

"  A  fashion  borrowed  from  our  neigh- 
bors over  the  water  is  beginning  to  gain 
ground  in  Paris.  We  mention  it  as  the 
only  refinement  in  politeness  to  he  found 
amongst  them.  It  is  dandy^  when  you 
meet  a  lady  elsewhere  than  in  a  room, 
not  to  salute  her  till  she  has  given  some 
token  of  recognition. 

"  When,  after  the  salute,  you  engage  in 
conversation  with  a  superior  or  a  lady, 
you  should  remain  hat  in  hand,  until  in- 
vited, once,  at  least,  to  put  it  on. 


(( 


The  ladies  salute  indifferent  acquaint- 
ances by  an  inclinatioji  of  the  head^  and 
friends  by  a  movement  of  the  hand, 
Happy  the  man  for  whom,  a  rapid  glance 
supplies  the  place  of  form,  1'^'* 

The  Philadelphian  Solon  copies  most 
of  this  without  acknowledgment,  and 
proceeds : 

"If  you  remove  your  hat,  you  need 
not  at  the  same  time  bend  the  dorsal 
vertebrae  of  your  body,  unless  you  wish 
to  be  very  reverential,  as  in  saluting  a 
bishop. 

"  It  is  a  mark  of  high  breeding  not  to 
speak  to  a  lady  in  the  street,  until  you 
perceive  that  she  has  noticed  you  by  an 
mclination  of  the  head. 

"  Some  ladies  courtesy  in  the  street,  a 
movement  not  gracefully  consistent  with 
locomotion  :  they  should  always  bow. 

"  If  an  individual  of  the  lowest  rank,  or 
without  any  rank  at  all,  takes  off  his  hat 
to  you,  you  should  do  the  same  in  return. 
A  bow,  says  La  Fontaine,  is  a  note  drawn 
at  sight.  If  you  acknowledge  it,  you 
must  pay  the  full  amount.  The  two  best- 
bred  men  in  England,  Charles  II.  and 
George  IV.  never  failed  to  take  off  their 
hats  to  the  meanest  of  their  subjects." 


THE     GREAT     AUSTRIAN     WAR. 


For  many  months  past,  the  Moloch 
god  of  war  has  been  martialing  his  mighty 
hosts  for  the  battle.  The  political  skies 
of  Europe  grow  daily  darker,  and  ominous 
of  conflict  and  carnage.  The  storm-clouds 
are  black.  The  lightnings  begin  to  play 
and  glitter  upon  their  bosom.  The  ears 
of  the  world  seem  to  be  listening  for  the 
coming  sounds  of  its  distant  thunders. 
Doubtless  the  next  steamer  will  bring  to 
these  Western  shores  its  first  boomings. 
In  this  aspect  of  things  we  take  from  the 
London  Times  of  April  23d,  the  follow- 
ing news  of  the  coming  struggle : 

"  Good  Friday  of  1859  will  be  hereafter 
the  epoch  of  departure  whence  veterans, 
now  only  youthful  conscripts,  shall  com- 


mence the  story  of  the  great  Austrian 
War.  Just  as  we  look  back  upon  the 
blood-spilUng  contest  of  principles  and 
passions  which  divided  Europe  in  the  last 
ten  years  of  the  last  century ;  just  as  we 
note  the  particular  points  of  difference 
which  grew  and  widened  and  smoldered 
and  flamed  till  the  world  was  wrapped  in 
the  roaring  fires,  and  the  vision  of  all 
men  was  darkened  by  the  smoke— so,  as 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear,  will  the 
men  of  the  succeeding  age  scan  those  acts 
of  state  which,  winged  by  a  swifter 
agency  than  our  fathers  knew,  are  passing 
momentarily  before  our  eyes,  and  deduce 
how  rapidly  arose  the  great  unnecessary 
war  which  lasted  —  w&t  prophet  shall 
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dare  to  say  how  long  ?  The  solemnities 
of  the  Holy  Week,  are  neglected  by  the 
hurrying  away  of  armed  men  to  meet 
others  upon  an  appointed  spot  for  slaugh- 
ter. The  festivities  of  Easter  will,  possi- 
bly, be  checked  by  the  cnes  of  men  in 
conflict,  and  by  the  sorrows  that  wait 
upon  victory  as  well  as  upon  defeat.  In 
our  secure  and  secluded  island  we  listen 
only  to  the  echoes  of  instant  preparation 
that  are  now  passing  like  the  fiery  cross 
through  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 
"  The  French  army  is  in  full  march  to  the 
frontiers  of  Piedmont."  General  Delia 
Marmora  telegraphs  from  the  banks  of  the 
Ticino  that  the  Austrian  army  has  made 
a  significant  movement  on  the  strategic- 
al line  of  the  Ticino,  and  that  an  attack 
at  any  moment  may  be  appreliended.  The 
Court  of  Vienna,  so  late  as  yesterday,  re- 
iterates its  declaration  that  all  other  pro- 
posals must  bci  subordinate  to  the  sum- 
mons already  addressed  to  Sardinia.  The 
Imperial  manifesto  which  is  to  accompany 
the  declaration  of  war  against  Sardinia 
has  already  been  prepared.  Austria,  mis- 
tress of  the  position,  is  ready  by  act  of 
state  and  ^aitdi  of  war  to  initiate  the  san- 
guinary drama  upon  which  the  curtain  is 
about  to  rise. 

How  completely  a  few  days  have 
changed  the  positions  of  the  parties  to 
this  mighty  ditference.  So  late  as  Mon- 
day last,  when  Lord  Derby  from  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Lords  directed  such  bitter 
remonstrance  against  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  it  was  believed  that  it  was  France 
who  was  poising  the  thunderbolt,  and 
tliat  it  was  from  her  onlv  that  we  had  oc- 
casiou  to  fear,  lest  the  sound  should  come 
and  the  fire  should  fall.  But  now,  within 
the  last  forty-eight  hours,  Austria  has  oc- 
cupied the  eyes  of  Europe,  striding  forth 
as  the  aggressor  and  the  challenger,  occu- 
pying the  arena  marked  by  tacit  consent 
as  the  spot  of  conflict.  Austria,  whether 
in  prudence,  or  in  ambition,  or  in  "obdu- 
racy, has  shown  herself  more  ready  for 
the  fray  oven  than  the  Power  which  was 
the  origin  of  the  quarrel.  France  seems 
to  have  been  taken  by  surprise.  Whether 
it  was  that  the  Emperor  believed  that  all 
he  desired  would  be  obtained  from  Aus- 
tria's fears,  or  whether  he  trusted  to  his 
own  fertility  in  peaceful  assurances  and  to 
the  agency  of  the  Moniteur  to  delay  the 
conflict  to  a  more  convenient  season  ;  or 
whether  he  has  calculated  ill,  or  has  been 
negligently  served,  it  is  impossible  now 


to  say ;  but  certain  it  is  that  Austria  has 
the  start,  and  France  is  straining  to 
overtake  her.  While  Austria  is  maneu- 
vering on  the  Ticino,  France  is  still  only 
sending  troops  to  Dauphiny.  While 
Austria  is  present  to  follow  up  her  dedLsive 
menace  by  an  irresistible  attack,  France 
is  only  collecting  her  defensive  levies  at  a 
distance  from  the  position  of  her  jeopard- 
ized ally. 

Austria  iSj  as  we  have  saidy  at  this 
moment  mistress  of  the  posit  ion.    She  has 
an  army  on  the  Ticino  before  which,  if 
put  in  motion,  the  forces  of  Sardinia  must 
melt  away  into  the    fortresses  of  Ales- 
sandria and  Genoa,  or  must  be  hopelessly 
scattered.     Miracles  do  happen,  undoubt- 
edly,  now  and  then;   40,000  men  have 
beaten  200,000  men ;  but  sane  men  do 
not  reckon  on  the  repetition  of  such  in- 
cidents in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and 
between  regularly  disciplined  European 
troops.    It  would  be  fanatical  to  suggeH 
that  Sardbiia  can  hold  her  own  for  a 
week  against  the  hosts  aboiU  to  be  lei 
loose  upon  her.    The  flood  of  spoilers  toiU 
sweep  over  the  land.     Turin  must  be  oe- 
cupiedy  although  probably  not  held*    The 
power  of  the  Piedmonteso  monarchy  will 
be  shut  up  in  the  few  fitstnesses  which 
Sardinia  contains,  and  the  real  struggle 
will  not  begin  until  Austria  has  struck  a 
blow  which   will   be  heard  throughout 
Italy.   As  a  belligerent  Power,  she  is  wise 
in  her  generation ;  but  she  is  not  wise  in 
her  generation  if  she  is  seeking  unneces- 
sarily to  become  a  belligerent  Power.    If 
she  believed  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
permanent  peace,  that  the  French  Emper- 
or was  resolved  upon  war,  and  that  she 
was  only  being  kept  fainting  under  the 
weight  of  her  arms,  waiting  till  it  should 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  Emperor  to 
overwhelm  her ;  if  she,  moreover^  is  will- 
ing at  this  moment,  when  her  promptitude 
has  given  her  the  choice  of  an  offensive 
policy,  to  make  those  reasonable  retrac- 
tions which  the  interests  of  humanity  and 
the  public  opinion  of  Europe  require  of 
her — then  it  will  be  diflicult  to  say  that 
slie  is  entirely  wrong  in  having  sought  to 
precipitate  a  crisis  in  which  she  was  oleed* 
ing  to  death.  But  if  this  is  a  first  forward 
step  in  an  aggressive  and  a  defiant  policy 
— if  Austria  seeks  to  enter  Sardinia  as 
the  armed  apostle  of  absolutism  and  of 
ultra-montane  priestcraft ;  if  she  has  taken 
up  her  old-world  mission  of  binding  the 
bodies  and  coercing  the  minds  and  con* 
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sciences  of  all  human  beings  bom  in  Italy, 
then  the  fact  of  her  having  been  the  first 
to  commence  this  war,  wm  be  no  unim- 
portant item  in  the  great  indictment 
which  will  be  pressed  against  her.  But, 
whatever  may  be  her  ultimate  intentions, 
she  has  by  her  precipitancy  done  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  this  great  good : 
Whereas,  three  days  ago,  all  Europe 
looked  upon  him  as  an  Imperial  robber, 
seeking  occasion  to  let  loose  his  prepared 
armies  upon  a  peace  -  loving  neighbor, 
the  world  will  see  in  this  sudden  start  and 
in  the  hasty  and  unready  preparations  of 
Napoleon  III.,  some  evidence  that  after 
cM  his  menaces  he  had  not  intended  to 
provoke  the  combat  which  Austria  has 
now  commenced. 

The  great  question  for  us  to  consider, 
however,  is  not  how  Austria  stands,  or  at 
what  pace  France  hastens,  or  even  how 
soon  Sardinia  can  be  overrun,  but  what  is 
the  position  and  policy  of  England.  Lord 
Derby  has  said  that :  "  If  war  breaks  out, 
whatever  be  the  consequence,  our  neutral- 
ity, as  long  as  it  may  last,  must  to  a  certain 
extent  be  an  armed  neutrality,  enabling 
us  to  take  our  part  on  that  side,  whatever 
it  may  be,  which  the  honor,  the  interests, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  country  may  indi- 
cate as  best  deserving  our  support." 
These  words,  coupled  with  others  bearing 
upon  the  occupation  of  the  shores  of  the 


Adriatic,  tended  to  a  scarcely  ambiguous 
intimation  that  if  the  events  of  the  im- 
pending war  should  lead  French  troops 
mto  the  Lombardo-Venetian  Kingdom, 
England  would  appear  as  a  combatant  in 
the  melee.  We  ventured  to  comment 
upon  those  words  in  a  tone  of  remon- 
strance. Now  that  the  event  appears 
more  probable,  and  its  preceding  circum- 
stances almost  certain,  we  think  it  right 
to  reiterate  our  protest  against  engaging 
England,  either  by  alliance,  or  menace,  or 
guarantee,  so  as  to  draw  her  into  this 
purely  Continental  quarrel.  Surely  we  are 
not  going  to  commit  over  again  the  faults 
committed  by  our  Others,  and  to  burden 
ourselves  witli  debts  and  obligations  too 
great  for  ourselves  or  our  sons  to  bear  in 
the  pursuit  of  some  chimerical  notions  as 
to  what  we  should  like  to  see  occur 
among  our  neighbors.  We  say,  at  aU 
risks^  and  at  all  events^  keep  England  out 
of  this  struggle  between  two  dynastic 
Powers.  What  have  we,  a  free  constitu- 
tional people,  to  do  with  a  struggle  be- 
tween two  despots,  one  of  whom  repre- 
sents the  principles  of  absolute  power  and 
priestly  dominion,  and  the  other  the  des- 
potism delegated  by  pure  democracy? 
If  it  must  be  so,  let  them  fight ;  no 
English  statesman  can  suppose  that  by 
weakening  each  other  they  can  become 
more  dangerous  to  us. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCH   OF   THE    HON.    EDWARD   EVERETT. 


We  place  on  our  pages  a  very  brief 
biographical  sketch  of  tlie  oiiginal  of  the 
portrait  which  adorns  our  present  num- 
ber, as  a  matter  of  interest  to  our  read- 
ers. It  is  hardly  a  bare  outline  of  a  life 
of  eminent  usefulness  and  high  honor. 
We  gather  it  from  an  European  volume 
in  our  possession,  which,  though  it  touches 
lightly,  briefly,  and  imperfectly  where  a 
volume  could  hardly  do  justice,  we  feel 
a  delicacy  in  venturing  to  add  more. 

Edward  Everetit,  D.C.L.,  was  born 
in  April,  1794,  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  and 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in 
1811 ;  and  after  a  brief  trial  of  the  study 


of  the  law,  entered  the  Divinity  School, 
acting  at  the  same  time  as  Latin  tutor. 
He  had  been  scarcely  two  years  engaged 
in  the  study  of  theology  when  he  was 
invited  to  succeed  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Buck- 
minster,  who  at  his  death  was  regarded 
as  the  most  eloquent  pulpit  orator  in 
America,  and  was  the  pastor  of  one  of 
the  largest  and  wealthiest  congregations 
in  Boston.  Mr.  Everett  was  at  this 
time  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  but 
it  is  said  that  he  amply  justified  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him,  and  fully  sus- 
tained the  high  reputation  of  the  Brattle- 
street  pulpit  for  mtellect  and  eloquence. 
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Before  he  was  twenty  ho  had  published 
an  elaborate  Defense  of  Christianitij 
against  the  Work  of  G,  B,  English 
entitled  Tlie  Grounds  of  Christianity 
Examined,  Ilis  close  attention  to  his 
ministerial  duties  soon  began  to  affect  his 
health;  and  he,  in  1815,  exchanged  his 
pastoral  office  for  that  of  Eliot  Professor 
of  the  Greek  Lancruacre  and  Literature 
in  Harvard  University,  permission  being 
accorded  him  to  visit  Europe  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  and  to  prepare  him- 
self for  his  professional  duties. 

Being  shut  out  from  Germany  by  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  continent,  con- 
sequent upon  Napoleon  I.'s  escape  from 
Elba,  Mr.  Everett  came  to  England,  where 
he  staid  till  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
when  he  proceeded  to  Gottingen.  There 
he  resided  for  about  two  years,  studying 
the  German  language,  and  making  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  methods  of  in- 
struction adopted  in  that  and  other 
German  universities.  In  1817  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris,  thence  the  next  year  to 
England,  and  in  the  winter  of  1818  to 
Rome,  where  he  availed  himself  of  the 
literary  treasures  of  the  Vaticim ;  and, 
being  in  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
leading  artists  and  archjeologists  of  Italy, 
he  studied  the  arts  and  literature  of 
ancient  and  modern  Rome.  In  1819  he 
visited  Greece,  Turkey,  etc.,  his  way 
beinff  smoothed  bv  letters  of  introduction 
furnished  him  by  Lord  Byron ;  he  after- 
wards visited  Austria,  Hungary,  etc.  lie 
returned  home,  after  an  absence  of  about 
five  years  and  a  half,  a  ripened  scholar, 
and  with  an  enlarged  acquaintance  with 
men  and  manners ;  and  he  carried  into 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  at  the  uni- 
versity all  the  advantages  he  had  thus 
derived,  giving  to  his  prelections  an  un- 
usual breadth  and  scope,  together  with 
decided  jmicticability  of  purpose.  In 
1820  he  added  to  his  occupations  that  of 
conducting  the  North  American  JRe- 
view,  and  under  his  editorship  it  attained 
a  much  higher  celebrity  than  any  similar 
work  had  previously  obtained  in  America, 
and  came  to  bo  received  in  Europe,  as 
the  exponent  of  the  current  literary  cul- 
ture of  the  States.  During  the  four  years 
that  he  remained  its  editor,  Mr.  Everett 
is  said  to  have  furnished  no  less  than  fifty 
articles  to  the  pages  of  the  North 
American  Reviexo,  many  of  them  of  a 
very  learned,  and  others  of  a  very  impor- 
tant character. 


Although  at  first  known  merely  a«  a 
divine  and  a  scholar,  Mr.  Everett,  like 
most  of  his  countrymen,  early  took  a 
share  in  political  discussions.  In  the 
lievieio  he  found  many  opportunities 
of  making  his  sentiments  known,  and  his 
masterly  style  of  public  speaking  procured 
him  to  be  in  great  request  for  the  delivery 
of  those  favorite  semi-poetical,  semi-po- 
litical flourishings  of  the  American  people 
called  "Orations."  At  length  in  1824  he 
was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  he  continued  to  be  a  member 
of  Congress  till  1836,  when  he  was  chosen 
Governor  of  Massachusetts;  an  office  to 
which  he  was  reelected  at  the  three 
following  annual  elections. 

When  General  Harrison  became  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  in  1841,  he 
appointed  Mr.  Everett  his  minister  to  the 
English  court,  and  this  distinguished  post 
he  held  for  nearly  five  years,  with  cn^t 
to  himself  and  his  government,  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  any  other  American 
minister  who  ever  resided  here.  In  Eng- 
land Mr.  Everett  in  fact  gained  the  esteem 
of  all  with  whom  the  duties  of  his  office, 
or  the  courtesies  of  society,  brought  him 
into  connection ;  and  whilst  here  the 
University  of  Oxford  marked  its  opinion 
of  his  scholarship  and  the  general  sense  of 
his  merits  by  bestowing  upon  him  the 
degree  of  D.C.L.  On  his  return  to 
America  Mr.  Everett  was  immediately 
elected  President  of  Harvard  Univeruty, 
an  ofiice  he  retained  till  1849,  when  ill- 
health  compelled  him  to  resign  it.  He 
was  in  1853  elected  member  of  the  Senate 
for  MHSsachusetts. 

Mr.  Everett  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
first  scholars,  most  eloquent  orators,  and 
accomplished  and  liberal-minded  states- 
men of  America,  and  his  high  public  and 
private  character  gives  additional  weight 
to  his  intellectual  eminence.  He  published 
in  1826  a  volume  of  twenty-seven  Ora- 
tions and  Speeches  delivered  by  him  on 
various  public  occasions ;  which  in  a  se- 
cond edition  in  1850  he  extended  to  two 
volumes.  His  subsequent  discourseii 
many  of  which  attracted  great  notice 
when  delivered,  his  critical  and  misod* 
laneous  essays,  and  various  short  poems, 
remain  at  present  in  a  fugitive  form.  A 
liiographioffl  Memoir  of  the  PiMic  Ufi 
of  Daniel  Webster^  bv  Mr.  Everett,  is 
prefixed  to  the  Works  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster. 
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We  feel  quite  sure  of  gratifying  some 
thousands  of  our  readers  whose  names 
have  been  added  to  our  list  since  Novem- 
ber, 1856,  when  we  published  the  very 
eloquent  address  of  Mr.  Everett,  delivered 
at  tne  dedication  of  the  Dudley  Observa- 
tory at  Albany,  N.Y.,  by  reproducing  the 
following  beautiful  word  painting  which 
forms  a  brief  part  of  that  remarkable  pro- 
duction which  we  have  never  heard  sur- 
passed from  human  lips.  It  is  a  fitting  ac- 
companiment to  the  portrait  of  its  elo- 
quent author.  Its  utterance  on  the  occa- 
sion referred  to,  stirred  the  hearts  of  some 
five  thousand  hearers,  and  brought  down 
a  storm  of  applause  which  made  the  im- 
mense tent  under  which  that  great  assem- 
bly was  convened,  vibrate  and  wave  in 
unison  with  the  hearts  within  it.  Among 
many  other  beautiful  things  the  orator 
said : 

*'  The  great  object  of  all  knowledge  is 
to  enlarge  and  purify  the  soul,  to  fill  the 
mind  with  noble  contemplations,  to  fur- 
nish a  refined  pleasure,  and  to  lead  our 
feeble  reason  from  the  works  of  nature  up 
to  its  great  Author  and  Sustainer.  Con- 
sidering this  as  the  ultimate  end  of  science, 
no  branch  of  it  can  surely  claim  precedence 
of  astronomy.  No  other  science  fiirnish- 
es  such  a  palpable  embodiment  of  the 
abstractions  which  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  our  intellectual  system  :  the  great  idea 
of  time,  and  space,  and  extension,  and 
magnitude,  and  number,  and  motion,  and 
power.  How  grand  the  conception  of 
the  ages  on  ages,  required  for  several  of 
the  secular  equations  of  the  solar  system ; 
of  distances  from  which  the  light  of  a 
fixed  star  would  not  reach  us  in  twenty 
millions  of  years ;  of  magnitudes  compared 
with  which  the  earth  is  but  a  foot-ball ;  of 
starry  hosts,  suns  like  our  own,  number- 
less as  the  sands  on  the  shore  ;  of  worlds 
and  systems  shooting  through  the  infinite 
spaces,  with  a  velocity  compared  with 
which  the  cannon-ball  is  a  way-worn, 
heavy-paced  traveler ! 

"  Much,  however,  as  we  are  indebted  to 
our  observatories  for  elevating  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  they 
present  even  to  the  imaided  sight  scenes 
of  glory  which  words  are  too  feeble  to  de- 


scribe. I  had  occasion,  a  few  weeks  since, 
to  take  the  early  train  from  Providence 
to  Boston ;  and  for  this  purpose  rose  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Every  thing 
around  was  wrapt  in  darkness  and  hushed 
in  silence,  broken  only  by  what  seemed  at 
that  hour  the  unearthly  clank  and  rush  of 
the  train.  It  was  a  mild,  serene,  mid- 
summer night,  the  sky  was  without  a 
cloud,  the  winds  were  whist.  The  moon, 
then  in  the  last  quarter,  had  just  risen,  and 
the  stars  shone  with  a  spectral  lustre  but 
little  affected  by  her  presence.  Jupiter, 
two  hours  high,  was  the  herald  of  the 
day ;  the  Pleiades  pust  above  the  horizon 
shed  their  sweet  mfluence  in  the  east ; 
Lyra  sparkled  near  the  zenith ;  Andro- 
meda vailed  her  newly-discovered  glories 
from  the  naked  eye  in  the  south ;  the 
steady  pointers,  far  beneath  the  pole, 
looked  meekly  up  from  the  depths  of  the 
north  to  their  sovereign. 

"  Such  was  the  glorious  spectacle  as  I 
entered  the  train.  As  we  proceeded,  the 
timid  approach  of  twilight  became  more 

Eerceptible ;  the  intense  blue  of  the  sky 
egan  to  soften,  the  smaller  stars,  like 
little  children,  went  first  to  rest;  the 
sister-beams  of  the  Pleiades  soon  melted 
together ;  but  the  bright  constellations  of 
the  west  and  north  remained  unchanged. 
Steadily  the  wondrous  transfiguration 
went  on.  Hands  of  angels  hidden  from 
mortal  eyes  shifted  the  scenery  of  the 
heavens ;  the  glories  of  night  dissolved 
into  the  glories  of  the  dawn.  The  blue 
sky  now  turned  more  softly  gray;  the 
great  watch-stars  shut  up  their  holy  eyes ; 
the  east  began  to  kindle.  Faint  streaks 
of  purple  soon  blushed  along  the  sky ;  the 
whole  celestial  concave  was  filled  with  the 
inflowing  tides  of  the  morning  light,  which 
came  pouring  down  from  above  in  one 
great  ocean  of  radiance,  till  at  length,  as 
we  reached  the  Blue  Hills,  a  flash  of  pur-, 
pie  fire  blazed  out  from  above  the  horizon, 
and  turned  the  dewy  tear-drops  of  flower 
and  leaf  into  rubies  and  diamonds.  In  a 
few  seconds,  the  everlasting  gates  of  the 
morning  were  thrown  wide  open,  and  the 
lord  of  the  day,  arrayed  in  glories  too 
severe  for  the  gaze  of  man,  began  his 
course.'* 
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DEMISE     OF     PROF.     OLMSTED. 


Another  light  of  science  and  learning 
has  been  quenched.  Professor  Denison 
Olmsted,  of  Yale  College,  has  finished  his 
life  and  very  useful  labors  in  the  field  of 
science,  and  been  gathered  to  his  fathers. 
He  had  been  ill  for  some  weeks  with  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach,  which  termin- 
ated his  valuable  life  at  four  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  May  13  th.  He  was  a  good 
man.  We  have  known  liira  from  our  ear- 
liest recollections,  kind,  amiable,  obliging, 
carrying  about  with  him  always  a  warm 
and  generous  heart.  We  received  from 
him  only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  characteristic 
letter,  full  of  kindly  reminiscences  of  col- 
lege life  after  his  entrance  on  his  profess- 
orship in  Yale  College,  when  as  a  student 
he  invited  us  to  occupy  his  rooms  and  aid 
him  as  a  humble  assistant  in  his  philoso- 
phical lectures  and  experiments  for  two 
years — which  it  was  our  piivilege  to  do. 
We  subjoin  a  brief  though  imperfect 
sketch. 

Professor  Olmsted  has  been  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Faculty  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, and  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  science 
has  extended  not  only  over  our  own  coun- 
try, but  through  Europe.  As  a  citizen  of 
Xew-Haven,  he  was  valued  and  respected, 
and  among  the  successive  classes  of  young 
men,  in  whose  education  he  has  assisted, 
he  was  regarded  with  an  aflectiouate  re- 
gard which  outlived  the  usual  college  as- 
sociation, and  became  a  i>art  of  maturcr 
life. 

Professor  Olmsted  was  born  in  East- 
Hartford,  Conn.,  on  the  sixteenth  of  June, 
1791,  and  had  therefore  nearly  completed 
his  sixty-eighth  year.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1813,  in  a  class  which  pro- 
duced a  large  number  of  distinguished  men. 
George  E.  I3adger,  of  North-Carolina,  U.  S. 
'Senator  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  David 
B.  Douglas,  President  of  Kenyon  College 
and  Professor  at  West  Point ;  Alexjmder 
M.  Fisher,  the  talented  predecessor  of 
Prof.  Olmsted  in  Mathematics  and  Na- 
tural Philosophy;  Lieut.-Governor  Haw- 
ley  ;  Senator  Kane,  of  Illinois ;  Judge 
Longstrcet,  of  Georgia ;   Prof.  Mitchell, 


of  the  University  of  North-Carolina,  and 
Dr.  Sumner,  of  Hartford,  were  members 
of  the  same  class.  Among  such  class- 
mates. Prof.  Olmsted  took  a  leading  pod- 
tion,  and  two  years  after  his  c^raduation 
he  was  recalled  to  Yale  to  fill  the  office  of 
Tutor.  While  occupying  this  position  he 
was  appointed  Proitssor  of  Chemistry  ia 
the  University  of  North-Carolina,  which 
ofiicc  he  retamed  for  several  years,  and 
during  the  time  he  made  extensive  explor- 
ations and  surveys  of  the  mineral  regions 
of'the  State,  thus  inaugurating  the  sys» 
tem  of  State  GeologiciS  Surveys,  which 
has  been  somewhat  extensively  adopted. 

In  1825  he  was  called  to  the  professor- 
ship of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Hlstoiy 
in  Yale  College.  In  1836,  the  Professor- 
ship was  divided,  and  Prof.  Olmsted  be- 
came Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Astronomy.  He  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  New-York 
University  in  1845. 

Prof.  Olmsted's  contributions  to  the 
scientific  and  literary  journals  of  his  day, 
have  been  very  numerous  and  valoable. 
They  embrace  a  wide  range  of  topics,  and 
all  show  the  marks  of  industrious  study 
and  eminent  literary  ability.  He  has 
published  many  interesting  memorial 
sketches  of  men  eminent  in  the  walks  of 
learning  and  science.  His  remarkable 
papers  embodying  the  results  of  obsenra- 
tions  and  researches  on  the  shooting  star 
shower  of  Nov.  1833,  gained  him  great 
credit,  and  the  important  conclusion  at 
which  he  then  arrived — that  these  mete- 
ors are  of  cosmical  and  not  of  terrestrial 
origin,  has  now  become  the  well-settled 
doctrine  of  modern  science. 

In  the  field  of  popular  education,  and 
in  making  the  results  of  science  practical. 
Prof.  Olmsted's  labors  arc  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention.  By  his  pen,  by  the  public 
lecture,  and  by  other  means,  he  has  done 
much  for  the  advancement  of  school  and 
academical  education. 

The  text-books  of  which  Prof.  Olmsted 
was  the  author,  are  numerous,  and  ha^e 
enjoyed  a  wide  circulation.    They  relate 
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chiefly  to  Astronomy  and  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, and  are  characterized  by  exactness 
of  statement,  clearness  of  arrangement, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  wisest 
methods  of  unfolding  the  subject. 

The  private  character  of  Prof.  Olmsted 
was  spotless.  He  was  distinguished  for 
his  purity  and  integrity,  and  for  his  love 


of  truth.  In  his  manners  he  was  affable 
and  courteous,  and  ever  accessible.  Above 
all,  he  was  through  a  long  life  a  humble 
and  devoted  Christian.  The  faith  and 
hope  of  hb  earlier  days  supported  him  in 
all  his  trials,  brought  peace  and  comfort 
to  the  closing  scenes,  and  cheered  him  with 
the  prospect  of  a  blissful  immortality. 


THE     LATE     LADY     MORGAN. 


We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of 
Lady  Sydney  Morgan,  which  took  place 
at  Lowndes  street  on  the  thirteenth.  It 
is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  her  last 
work — the  story  of  her  life — should  have 
been  completed  only  a  few  months  before 
that  life  was  finally  closed ;  and  the  cir- 
camstance  will  give  an  additional  interest 
to  the  auto-biography  itself.  The  deceased 
lady  has  outlived  her  time,  while  the 
scenes  in  which  she  took  part  are  matters 
of  history,  and  the  people  with  whom  she 
associated  those  of  a  by-gone  generation. 
In  reading  her  life  the  allusions  to  public 
events  long  since  past  made  it  difficult  to 
realize  that  she  was  still  among  us,  while 
the  freshness  and  vivacity  with  which  she 
recounted  her  adventures  vivified  the 
events  of  which  she  spoke  to  a  degree 
that  made  her  work  valuable  as  a  contri- 
bution to  history,  independently  of  the 
interest  that  attached  to  it  on  account  of 
the  writer  herself.  Miss  Owenson  was 
born  in  Dublin  about  the  year  1V83.  Her 
fiither  was  a  musician  of  no  insignificant 
merit,  while  his  intellectual  gifts  enabled 
him  to  introduce  his  daughter  into  the 
cultivated  society  of  which  she  subse- 
quently became  so  eminent  a  member. 
Her  first  girlish  efforts  were  directed  to 
poetry.  At  fourteen  she  produced  a  vol- 
ume of  miscellaneous  verses,  and  after- 
wards a  series  of  songs  set  to  Irish  airs. 
When  only  sixteen  she  had  published  two 
novels,  which,  although  favorably  spoken 
'  of  at  the  time,  produced  no  very  import- 
ant effects ;  but  the  Wild  Irish  Girl^ 
published  in  1801,  at  once  raised  her  to  a 
conspicuous  position  in  the  world  of  let- 
ters. This  book  passed  through  seven 
editions,  and  introduced  its  authoress  to 
the  highest  society.    She  first  met  Sir 


Charles  Morgan,  a  phvsician  of  some  note, 
at  the  house  of  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn, 
and  they  were  soon  afterwards  married. 
Her  next  work  of  importance  was 
France — a  critical  review  of  the  social 
state  of  that  country  more  than  a  book  of 
travels.  This  achieved  immense  success, 
and  led  to  a  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
French  Government  to  refuse  the  talented 
authoress  readmission  to  the  country. 
This  was,  however,  disregarded,  and  Sir 
Charles  and  Lady  Morgan  staid  for  some 
time  in  Paris  on  their  way  to  Italy, 
moving  in  the  first  circles  of  that  capital, 
and  receiving  unbounded  adulation  from 
every  side,  anecdotes  of  which  Lady  Mor- 
gan relates  in  her  Diary  with  great 
gusto  and  an  amusing  naivete,  Florence 
Macarthy^  her  second  great  novel,  was 
published  in  England  during  her  stay  in 
France,  and  contributed  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  add  to  the  writer's  fame.  To 
enumerate  all  her  books  would  be  some- 
what tedious ;  the  three  which  we  have 
mentioned,  together  with  the  Diary 
just  publii^ed,  are  the  most  important. 
Lady  Morgan,  although  receiving  large 
sums  for  her  works,  was  not  wealthy,  and 
a  well-bestowed  pension  of  £300  a  year 
was  conferred  on  her  during  the  Ministry 
of  Lord  Grey.  In  the  enjoyment  of  this 
she  had  lived  to  the  age  of  nearly  seven- 
ty-six, retaining  her  full  mental  vigor  to 
tne  last.  The  letters  contained  m  the 
Diary  have  given  an  insight  into  her 
character,  which  induced  a  warmer  feel- 
ing than  mere  respect  for  her  talents,  and 
the  regret  which  her  immediate  friends 
will  feel  at  her^  loss  will  be  sincerely 
shared  by  all  who  have  read  her  life  and 
appreciated  her  character. 
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Tub  Precious  Stones  of  the  Heavenly  Foun- 
DATioxs,  With  Illustrative  S'^lentions  in  Prose  and 
Ver>«o.     By  Augusta  Brown  Garuett.  author  of 
Mu:*ical   Composiiious,  etc.     Prti:t*a  330.     New- 
York:    Sheldon  &  Company.     1859. 

This  noat  and  attractive  volume  a^iounds  in  jrems 
of  thought,  upon  which  the  pious  mind  will  love  to 
dwell  in  iw  lumrs  of  reiirement  from  the  world,  and 
from  which  U)  gather  strength  for  the  duties  and  trials 
of  life,  and  its  pilgrimage  here  on  earth.  The  title  of 
the  book,  regarded  in  its  spirit umI  sense,  will  give  a 
clue  to  its  sentiments  and  articles. 

Mr  Thirty  Years  out  of  the  Senate.  By 
Major  Jack  Downing.  Illustrate*!  with  sixty-four 
original  and  characteristic  en^irriivings  on  wood. 
Pdges  458.  New-York:  Oaksmiih  &  Company, 
114  William  street     1859. 

TiiF^E  letters  of  the  renowned  Major  Downing  be- 
gan to  make  their  appearance  in  public  in  1830  and 
onward,  and  have  doubtless  created  more  amuse- 
ment and  laughter,  and  made  more  political  faces 
relax  into  a  broad  grin  and  outbursts  than  any  sin- 
gle l>ook  of  the  ago.  The  author  bad  a  rare  talent 
in  this  line  of  literature,  and  made  a  good  use  of  it. 
The  laughter-loving  may  like  to  laugh  over  again 
when  they  look  at  the  illustrations. 

The  History  of  the  Religious  Movement  of 
TUB  Eighteen ni  Century,  called  Methodism, 
considered  in  its  different  Denominational 
Forms  and  its  Relations  to  British  and 
American  Protkstanism.  By  Abel  Stevens, 
LL.D.  Vol.  I.  From  the  Origin  of  Methodism  to  the 
Death  of  Whitetleld.  Pages  480.  New- York: 
Published  by  Carlton  &  Porter,  200  Mulberry  street. 

This  is  a  good  book,  and  the  rapid  sale  of  seven 
thousand  copies  alrendy  shows  the  estimate  in 
which  it  is  held.  The  history  of  a  denomination 
which  hMS  excited  so  much  religious  and  reforming 
influence,  can  hardly  fail  of  interest  to  every  in- 
telligent and  serious  mind. 

Works  of  Michael  db  Momtaigne  :  comprising 
HH  Essays.  Journey  into  Italy,  and  Letter.s. 
With  Notes  from  all  the  Commentators,  Bio- 
graphical AND  Bibliographical  Notices,  etc. 
By  William  HAZLirr.  A  new  and  carefully  re- 
vised edition,  edited  by  U.  W.  Wight,  in  four 
volume?.  Pages  492.  533,  510,  673.  New-York : 
Derby  &  Jackson,  119  Nassau  street     1859. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  edition  of  Montaigne*8 
work".  The  arrangement  of  the  volumes,  the  typo- 
graph  v  i'^  neat,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  work  is 
very  creditable  to  the  taste  of  the  enterprising  pub- 
lishers, and  must  invite  many  readers  to  enrich  their 
librar.es  with  its  literary  treasures.  We  are  glad  to 
see  the  works  of  this  wise  old  Gascon  Kssayist  in 
such  an  attractive  dross.    The  pen  of  William  Uaz- 


litt  always  puts  a  finish  on  every  thing  which  it 
Uikes  in  hand.  Tliis  edition  will  be  found  to  be,  we 
think,  the  most  accurate  and  desirable  of  any  hith- 
erto published ;  and  the  copious  index  at  tbe  end 
will  be  found  to  be  a  great  desideratnm.  We  wish 
the  publishers  ample  success  in  bringing  this  new 
and  corrected  edition  before  the  American  publia 

The  new  volume  of  the  Philobiblon  Society,  it- 
sued  to  the  members  this  week,  contains  ciglit  hith- 
erto unpublished  letters  ih)m  the  author  of  ITie  Sea- 
sons, to  the  author  of  the  ballad  of  WiUiam  and 
Margaret. 

Discovert  op  Ancient  Coik  gs  the  Pbinci 
Consort* s  Farm. — In  a  field,  called  the  Ilospital 
Field,  on  the  estato  of  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Consort,  three  boys  were  employed  to  collect  tbe 
loose  stones.  One  of  them  picked  up  something  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  which,  upon  further  inveft* 
tigation,  proved  to  bo  a  leaden  case,  containing  op"  -"^ 
wards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  silver  coin,  prima-  -*^^ 
pally  half-crowns,  of  the  reigns  of  EUzabethf  Jameses 
I.,  and  Charles  I.,  most  of  them  being  in  adrohiibIe^»X«Ie 
preser\'ation.  The  coins  were  collected  and  lbr-^"^^5^ 
warded  to  her  Majesty,  and  the  lads  miitMy'^^^^T 
rewarded. 


^en 


Price  of  a  Mass. — At  the  convent  of  St 
cut,  about  a  mile  out  of  Rome,  there  is  a  privOi 
altar — that  is  to  say,  every  mass  said  at  this 
has  the  privilege  of  drawing  one  soul  oompletel; 
out  of  purgatory.    It  consequently  enjovs  a  greai 
reputation,  and  is  much  sought  after  by  the  fiuthfid^ 
Ouo  day  the  abbot  found  his  convent  6000  masns  *"=*^^jS 
arrear — that  is,  he  had  received  payment  for  60JHjL>^^2^ 
masses  at  a  crown  each,  more  than  had  been 
He  repaired  to  his  Holiness  Gregory  XVI. 
begged  him,  since  he  was  omnipotent,  to  grant  tha*' 
a  single  mass  should  draw  the  whole  6000 
out  of  purgatory.     The  Pope   considered  awhile. 
then  wrote  a  rescript  to  the  desired  effect    The 
abbot  embraced  the  feet  of  the  holy  &ther, 
ed  his  gratitude,  and  was  about  to  roUre^  wliecv 
Gregory  XVI.,  called  him  back,  saying — *•  A 
of  GOOO  crowns ;  such  a  mass  is  fit  for  a  pop^  ^ 
will  say   it  myself;"  and  in  verity  the  foUowinS 
morning  he  repaired  to  the  convent  of  St 
performed  the  mass,  and  the  abbot  had  to  hand 
over  the  6000  piastres,  equal  to  about  £1200. 
Jewitth  Chronicle. 

Austrian  Order  for  toe  FLoaonra  of 
— The  Turin  papers  published  a  decree,  taken 
the  ofilcial  Provincial  BuUetin  of  (he  Aeti  cf 
Government  of  Lombardy,  issuod  on   the 
March,  1859,  concerning  the  infliction  of 
punishments  on  women  condemned  or 
The  following  is  the  principal  paragra{4i  of  the 
cree :  **  On  the  occasion  of  a  demand  that  haa  ber  ^- 
presented,  the  Minister  of  Jostioe^  in 
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*vrith  the  Ministries  of  the  Interior  and  of  Financo.  were  repeatedly  got  on  hoard  in  the  space  of  two 

determines  that,  for  the  punishment  by  blows  with  hours.      Napoleon   was    convinced   that  he  only 

a  rod  of  prosecuted  or  condemned  women,   the  wnntc  d  four-and*twenty  hours'  naval  superiority  in 

"finves  of  the  jailers,  (prison-guards,)  or  the  maid-  the  Channel,  to  be  master  of  the  fate  of  England. 

servants  of  the  same  who  may  be  found  most  IIo  may  have  been  wrong  in  reckoning  upon  so 

adapted  to  the  office,  are  principally  to  be  employ-  certain  a  triumph ;  but  one  thing  is  sure,  that  he 

«d,  with  a  retribution  of  twenty  sous  of  the  new  was  as  near  as  possible  to  obtaining  the  wished-for 

<x>inage  (about  5d.)  for  every  execution."  condition    of   momentary    naval    superiority.      In 

August,  1805,  Viileneuve,  who  had  sailed  oQ'  to  the 

TiiE  colossal  statue  of  Victory,  now  being  placed  West- Indies,  in  order  to  acquire  the  opportunity  of 

in  the  garden  of  Apsle^-house,  is,  as  we  are  inform-  returning  and  appearing  in  tiie  Channel  unexpccted- 

ed,  part  of  a  design  for  the  monument  to  be  erected  I3,  had  succeeded  in  giving  Nelson  the  slip,  and  was 

in  St .  Paul's  Cathedral  in  honor  of  Field-Marshal  lying  with  twenty-nine  French  and  Spanish  ships- 

the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  proposed   by  Baron  ol-the-line  at  Ft^rrol :  Admiral  Lallemand  was  await- 

Harochetti.  ing  his  arrival  with  five  more  at  Yigo.     Their  in- 

structions  were  to  force  the  blockade  of  Brest,  where 

The  Montrose  monument  to  Joseph  Hume   is  Ganteaume  with  twenty-one  ships  was  shut  up  by 

about  to  be  inaugurated.     It  consists  of  a  statue,  Lord  Comwalhs  with  eighteen,  and  Viileneuve  left 

said  to  be  a  faithful  likeness,  resting  on  a  massive  Ferrol  for  that  purpose,  on  the  fourteenth  of  August 

pedestal    The  High  street  of  Montrose  has  been  At  that  moment  Sir  Robert  Calder,  having  touched 

selected  for  its  reception,  at    Brest,   was    coming  down  the   Channel  with 

Fallixo  Leaves.— Alas  I  alas  1  wg  ivn^r  mortak  ^^^^^°  »»^  ^^^  kelson  was  making  his  way  to 

JJALUNO  LEAvra.     Aias  I  aiasl  \ie  poor  mortals  Portsmouth,  where  be  arrived  August  18tli.  to  refit 

are  often  little  better  than  wood  ashes,  there  is  small  u^r^^  ,.^««^«,«««;,.«  tv,«   «i.oo^     xi^a   \rm«««„..« 

r  .,                 1  1.1     1    r    r     I               j  .u  oetore  recommencing  tlie  cliase.    Had    v  lUeneuve 

sign  of  the  sap,  and  the  leafy  freshness,  and  the  «,^^«^«j  of«»:„i,f  *S  ir;„^  „«,i  *Ur.^^  *«  w^^o*  i,« 

burstinir  buds  that  were  once  there  •  but  wherovPr  P^o^^^^^^^  straight  to  Vigo,  and  thence  to  Brest,  he 

Durstmg  DUOS  that  were  once  tneio     but,  wherever  ^.^^j^  ^^  ^j  appearance  have  escaped  meeting  either 

we  see  wood  ashes,  we  know  that  all  that  ear  y  ^^^j^^^        j^^^      ^^^  ^^       Cornwailis,  with  his 

fullness  of  life  must  have  been.     I,  at  least,  hardly  ^^^^^^  ^^^,     ^^^,^  ^^^^  ^^^      ^^^^^^^  ^.       ^ 

ever  look  at  a  bent  old  man,  or  a  wizened  old  wo-    «  ®  •  „^  AfL„  «.,!/  ♦!,«  ,w  ;»«^  ««.,«^-.  ^o  ^r  i^m ^ 

man  but  I  see  also  wiih  mv  mind's  eve  that  Past  against  flfty-hve,  the  united  squadrons  of  \  illeneuve. 

roan,  oui  1  see,  aiso,  wiin  my  minus  eye,  inai  lasi  lAllomnnH     Oflntpnump       Nftnolpnn'A    far.fticrhtpd 

of  which  tl.«.v  are  the  shrunken  remnant,  and  the  ^Suo'n  waS^eTa'^  byTS  nortL-eaSte^ 

nnfinished  romance  of  rosy  cheeks  and  bngl.t  eyes  breeze  tl.at  began  to  blow  after  Viileneuve  had  left 

<!een.s  sometimes,  of  feeble  mtercst  and  signiacance  j,^^,    .j        %  ^^^^  unfortunate  admiral,  who  was 

compared  w.th  tlia  drama  of  hope  and  love  winch  ^^^^  disheartened,  the  excuse  to  seek  Cadiz  in- 

has  long  ago  reached  .w  catastrophe,  and  lea  the  ^^^  ^j  ^         ^^^  '^  f^^  „^^^^  ^^^j.  j,,^  ^^^^^^    f 

poor  soul  hko  a  d.m  and  dusty  stape,  w.th  all  .ts  Trafalgar  put  an  end  to  all  serious  thoughts  of  in- 

sweet  garden  scenes  and  fair  perspective  overturned  „„„:^J^     y^^^«  o  .,.-.« 

j»i«.      i.r-1*.      •>          £.'/•*  vasion. — London  Htview. 
and  thrust  out  of  sight. — George  Hiot, 

xrr„   ,  ^ iu  *.  *u    <■  -»-i          4.  Tt  A  ^  \i      X  Count  Cavour. — Tlie  last  Westminster  Review 

„»T  .    Ki  .•  I    1        T          ?\v^        .°r^  has  an  elaborate  article  on  Italian  afiaire.    It  views 

near  Ambles.de,  the  res.dence  of  Wordsworth,  is  ^         ;  j^^    ^^              j^  of  Sanlinia  in  a  favorable 

announced  for  sale  by  auction  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  i-  ,.;     rrv^  „^..;r.o  «r  i,:^  «.;«:of«»  ;f  „,«,..«i„  ««i^ 

>f«        %i-.    \i'«-i« .u    '     A     \         1   «i     u  hght.     Ihe  genius  or  lus  minister  it  warmly  oulo- 

Mav.     Mrs.   Wordsworth   is  dead,   and  the  home  .          t*     •                 '-j       r       u      ^.         I  1^    * 

that  was  the  noei's  is  broken  ud  ^^^^-     ^'  ^"^^^  ^"®  ^*^°  ^^  *  character,  at  least, 

mat  was  ine  poei  s  is  oroken  up.  ^^ .^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^  distinctness : 

Crimea  and  Waterloo.— During  the  whole  of  Wlule  with  marvelous  conscientiousness  the  King 
the  war  in  the  Crimea  (savs  the  Naval  and  MUiiary  strictly  confined  himself  to  his  constitutional  prero- 
GazttUi  of  last  week)  there  were  not  so  many  officers  g»tive,  Piedmont,  as  by  a  miracle,  saw  herself  en- 
killed  and  wounded  as  on  the  crowning  day  of  dowed  with  tiie  very  man  calculated  to  perfection 
Waterioo  The  number  of  officers  killed  and  ^or » Minister  under  the  peculiar  circumstjinces  of 
wounded  in  tlie  Crimea,  was  seven  hundred  and  ^^^  ^™^-  Possessed  of  that  rare  and  highest  eon- 
fiixty-eight ;  the  number  at  Waterioo  being  eight  stitution  of  mind  which  allies  a  courage  at  need 
hundred  and  sixty-two.  rising  into  audacity  with  an  intimate  appreciation 

of  prudttnco  and  circumspection.  Count  Cavour  is, 

What  a  Stiff  North-Easter  did  for  Us. —  in  our  conviction,  undoubtedly  the  greatest  statesman 

Napoleon  the  first  had  assembled  at  Boulogne  one  of  our  age,  and  on  a  level  with  the  greatest  on 

huiidivd  and  sixty  thousand  men,  the  finest  army  record.     Tlie  representative  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 

he  ever  commanded,  the  same  with  which  in  eigh-  haughtiest  families  of  Piedmont,  counting  amongst 

teen  inonllis  he    humbled   Austria,   Pi  ussia,   and  its  ancestors  St.  Francis  de  Salis.     HLs  father  was 

Russia,  winning  the   bloody  battles  of  Austerlitz,  so  identified  with  every  thing  most  objectionable 

Jena,   Eylau.  and  Friedland,  and  triumphing  over  and  most  arbitrary  in   the  order  of  government 

eight  hundred  thousand  enemies  in  arms.     For  the  before  1848,  that  the  whole  unpopularity  of  its  sys- 

trans[>ort  of  this  army  thtre  was  assembled  at  Bou-  tem  seemed  to  find  its  concentrated  expression  in 

lognc,  Ainbleteuse,  and  its  neighborhood,  not  a  few  the  animosity  prevalent  against  his  person.    Early 

hundred  crazy  boats,  as  our  fathers  persuaded  them-  the  young  Cavour  had,  however,  shown  signs  of  in- 

selvcs,  but  two  thousand  three  hundred  gun-boats,  dependent  convictions,  in  consequence  of  which  he 

moTjit  of  them  flat  bottomed,  it  is  tme,  but  capable  had  for  a  period  seen  fit  to  withdraw  himself  fit>m 

of  both  maneuvering  and  fighting ;  for  Admiral  Yer-  the  territory  of  Piedmont    During  this  time  he 

huel    weathered    Capo  Grisnez  with    the    Dutch  traveled  much  in  France  and  England,  observed 

division  in  the  teeth  of  an  English  squadron.    ISo  institutions  and  political  life,  and  contributed  valua- 

admirably  calculated  were  all  the  arrangements  of  ble  articles,  especially  on  matters  of  political  econo- 

detail,  &s  a  trial  of  skill  and  an  exercise  of  prompti-  my,  to  a  Review  which  then  appeared  in  Geneva, 

tude,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two   thousand  men  .   .  •   Daring  the  perilous  times  of  1848  and  1849, 
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Ck)UDt  Cavour  found  occasion,  in  debates  momentous 
to  liis  country's  safety,  to  unfold  tho  admirable 
temper  of  his  talents,  and  step  by  step  to  acquire 
the  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens.  And  now  his 
personal  influence  is  of  an  intensity  rivaling  the 
sort  of  influence  once  exerted  by  Mazzini.  All  the 
legislation  whicli  has  distinguished  Piedmont  in  the 
last  ten  years — all  tho  policy  it  has  pursued — all 
the  public  works  of  stupendous  magnitude  it  has 
raised — in  short,  every  thing  connected  with  the 
present  state  of  that  country — presents  itself  to  tho 
mind  ns  tho  deed  of  Cavour's  inspiration.  Tho 
result  is,  that  tho  man  once  so  decried  and  aspersed 
is  now  honored  with  a  perfect  devotion.  Vittorio 
Emmanuclc  commands  tlie  sincere  respect  of  Italy; 
but  Cavour  c<.)mmand3  its  unhesitating  faith.  Ilis 
name,  grown  to  be  a  household  word  in  every  ham- 
let, except  in  some  of  the  remoter  provinces  of 
Naples,  has  become  an  organization  for  tho  Liberal 
party  in  place  of  tho  old  Carbonari  bond,  and 
Cavour  has  now  been  elevated  to  that  pedestal  on 
which,  amidst  the  incense  of  mystic  aspirations, 
Mazzini  was  once  worshiped  as  a  prophet  Let  it 
not  be  supi)osed  that  we  write  one  word  w^ithout 
due  consiileration  when  wo  affirm  that,  at  tho  pre- 
sent conjecture,  tho  word  whispereti  by  Cavour  in 
his  Cabinet  at  Turin,  would  be  enough  to  make  the 
moderate  Liberal  party  throughout  Italy  rise  at  once 
without  a  moment's  hesitation  as  to  tho  conse- 
quences; such  is  tho  unlKjunded  confidence  reposed 
in  the  sovereign  worlli  of  his  wisdom. 

King  Jamks  on  Farthingales. — Tliey  then  ad- 
journed to  the  Banqucting-ball,  King  James  hav- 
ing ordi'red  proclamation  against  farthingales, 
which,  lie  d<'clared,  **  took  up  an  unreasonable 
portion  of  the  room  in  his  court."  The  proclama- 
tion was  really  needed  ;  for  in  one  of  the  preceding 
mas<iu<?s  in  honor  of  this  marriage,  the  ladies  had 
stuck  fji?t  in  the  galleries,  and  could  not  enter  tho 
hall.  The  iiiterdict  caused  by  this  comical  incident, 
w^hich  occurred  more  than  once  in  the  reign  of 
Jainos  I.,  is  gravely  quoted  as  one  of  the  King's 
tyrannical  law.-*.  However,  by  favor  of  the  roval 
forecast,  the  passago^  of  Whitehall  were,  on  tliis 
occasion,  kept  clear  of  these  formidable  circles 
of  stitFened  l>roca<le. — MisH  Strickland's  JtHnglUh 
PrincfAst.  s. 

Meykruekr's  Thundkr. — ^The  following  anecdote 
is  current  in  the  musical  circles  of  Paris:  It  is 
known  with  what  impatience  the  public  awaited 
the  first  representsition  of  the  Pardon  de  Phtcr- 
fnelf  but  tlie  tirst  performance  was  delayed  by  a 
singular  caprice  of  tho  composer.  At  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  periods  of  the  work  a  violent  storm 
bursts  forth,  and  is,  of  course,  accompanied  by 
thunder.  Tlie  manner  in  which  the  Opera-(.'o- 
niiquc  represented  the  storm  did  not  satisfy  Meyer- 
beer, and  he  wanderetl  about  listening  to  every 
noise  that  was  made  in  the  hone  of  hearing  some- 
thing that  came  up  more  closely  to  his  idea  of  a 
thunder-peal.  At  last  one  morning,  in  passing 
before  a  house  in  course  of  demolition,  the  falling 
of  the  stones  and  mortar  to  the  ground,  through  a 
long  wooden  trough,  gave  precisely  the  sound 
which  he  wanted.  He  hastened  to  the  theater, 
and  ordered  a  long  square  funnel  to  be  made  of 
boards,  and  sent  down  through  it  a  quantity  of 
stones.  *' The  sound  is  too  hard,"  said  the  com- 
poser, **  we  must  have  smooth  lead  or  iron.  Grape 
shot  would  do  admirably."    "  But  it  is  impossible 


to  obtain  them,'*  said  the  manager,  "  withoat  per- 
mission from  the  Government."  Meyerbeer  im- 
plied that  he  would  undertake  to  procure  tbem, 
and  he  wrote  tkc  same  day  to  Marshal  VaillAnt^ 
Minister  of  AVar,  on  the  subject.  The  ManhAl  If 
said  to  have  been  much  amused  at  the  letter,  and 
to  have  replied  that  all  the  stores  of  Yincennet 
were  ])laced  at  the  composer's  disposal  The  shot 
thus  obtained  produces,  when  rolled  down  the 
wooden  trough,  the  thunder  which  is  heard  each 
night  the  piece  is  performed. 

Gallantry  to  Women  in  Russia. — Gallantry  to 
women  does  not  seem  to  be  cared  for  even  by 
the  highest  classes  in  Russia.  In  proof  of  this  we 
cite  an  iDcidont  wherein  the  actors  are  of  the 
greatest  of  their  class.  The  scene  is  in  the 
"Chambre  d'or,"  and  the  days  those  of  the  late 
Czar  Nicholas: 

"  In  this  Chamber  and  the  adjoining  ones,  it  is 
the  delight  of  the  younger  Grand  Dukes  to  driYe 
their  Imperial  mother  in  an  easy  wheel-chair.  On 
one  of  these  occasions,  just  as  the  brothers,  side- 
by -side,  were  propelling  the  Tzaritza  at  unwonted 
speed,  and  were  entering  the  Chambre  dor, 
whom  should  they  meet,  coming  from  his  cabinet 
d'affaires,  in  an  op[K>site  direction,  but  their  Im- 
perial father,  and  what  was  more,  their  Czar — and 
what  was  of  more  importance  still  in  that  Czar't 
eyes — their  General  I  The  young  Grand  Duket 
fully  understood  the  nature  of  the  *  fix '  they  were 
in,  for  to  pull  up  stock-still  in  a  second,  like  Cir- 
cassian or  Cossack  blood-horses,  was  impossible, 
and  to  pass  their  superior  ofiicer  without  stoppin; 
to  make  the  necessary  salute,  which  is  ratiier 
lengthy  affair,  was  equally  impossible,  for  the  in- 
dignity of  arrest  would  assuredly  have  follow 
such  a  breach  of  militiiry  discipline,  and  that  w 
not  be  thought  of  for  a  moment:  so  leaving  the 
impetus  -  propelled  chair  to  its  fate,  they 
about,  '  head  up,  arms  down,  heels  together,'  nn' 
their  General — who  could  scarcely  refrain 
laughter — he  is  said  to  have  indulged  in  a  lou 
peal  at  the  other  end  of  the  gallery — ^had 
out.  The  Empress,  meanwhile,  made  the  enti 
trajet  of  the  Chambre  d'or,  the  impetus  havlL, 
only  expended  itself  as  she  neared  tne  ranges  oi 
chairs  which  flanked  the  apartment  and  where  "■ 
she  received  the  dutiful  apology  of  her  *  younkei'" 
sons  with  her  usual  affability." 

The  young  Grand  Dukes,  in  fact,  risked  break- 
ing their  mother's  nock  rather  than  fail  to  anlute 
their  General !  Not  after  this  fashion  did  Cleobua 
and  Biton  honor  tJieir  mother,  Cydippe,  when  they 
harnessed  themselves  to  her  chariot,  and  drew  her 
tenderly  to  the  Temple  of  Juno,  at  Argos^  at 
whose  threshold  they  were  blessed  by  the  gods, 
and  died.  But  they  were  pagans! — Heview  of  Six 
Years  TVavel  in  Kiissia. 

Toe  Destroyer  op  Armies. — ^The  statistics  of  the 
Chef  d'Etat  Major  quoted  by  Carnot,  who  wat 
War  Minister,  give  the  numbers  of  the  invading 
army  which  cr(»ssed  the  Nienien  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  June,  at  302.000  men,  104,000  horses.     On 
j  the  advance   to  Moscow,  was  fought  the  great 
I  battle  of  Borodino.     In   this  battle   there  yrert 
I  put  hors  de  combat^  that  is,  killed  and  wunnded, 
on  the  side  of  the  Russians  no  less  than  thirty 
generals,   1 600  officers,  and  42,000  men.     While 
the  French,  according  to  Marshal  Berthier*!  pa- 
pers, subsequently  taken  at  Wilna,  bad  in  kUbd 
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>nd  wounded  forty  generals,   1800  officers,  and  into  a  paper,  which  is  now  practically  worth  G^d. 

'2,000  men.    The  French,  however,  claimed  the  per  pound,  (exclusive  of  Excise  duty,)  equal  to 

ictory,  inasmuch  as  the  Russians  fell  back  after  that  used  by  the  leading  London  journals. — Eng^ 

be  battle,  and  left  the  French  in  possession  of  Hah  paper, 

[le  ground.  The  cold  began  on  November  the  ,  -,«,./.,, 
3venth;  but  three  days  before  the  cold  began.  The  twenty-sixth  session  of  the  Scientific  Con- 
amely  on  the  fourth  of  November,  there  remain-  g^ess  of  France  will  be  held  this  year  at  Limoges, 
i  of  the  mighty  host  that  had  crossed  the  Nie-  The  Congress  will  open  on  the  twelfth  of  Septem- 
len  but  65,000  men,  and  12,000  horses;  247,000  ^er,  and  the  meetings  will  continue  for  ten  days, 
len  had  perished  or  become  ineffective  in  one  There  will  be  five  sections,  representing  severaUy 
undred  and  thirty- three  days.  Of  the  56,000  — *^®  Physical  Sciences,  Agriculture,  and  Corn- 
ea, however,  plus  any  reinforcements  they  may  merce.  Medicine,  History,  and  ArchsBology,  and 
ive  met  on  the  way,  40,000  men  returned  to  Literature.  The  terms  of  membership  are  ten 
ranee,  showing  how  few  men  were  lost  in  this  francs,  which  entitles  each  member  to  a  copy  of 
asterly  retreat,  either  by  the  severity  of  the  ^-^^  volume  relating  to  the  business  of  the  session, 
inter,  or  the  harassing  attacks  of  the  enemy.  Among  the  subjects  to  be  discussed,  special  attcn- 
ut  even  if  three  fourths  of  the  wounded  at  Bor-  ^lon  will  be  directed  to  the  celebrated  Limoges 
iino  had  died,  and  allowing  for  those  killed  in  enamels,  aiid  other  works  by  the  old  Limousin 
inor  actions  and  operations,  there  would  remain  artists.  The  prospectus  promises  a  very  mstruc- 
iarly  200,000  men  who  perished  by  insufficient  <^ive  and  agreeable  reunion;  and  as  Limoges  is 
>mmissariat  — by  want  of  forethought.  The  within  a  short  distance  of  very  beautiful  scenery, 
ount  de  Segur,  the  historian  of  this  campaign,  aotumn  tourists  may  be  glad  to  have  so  good  an 
msiders  that  the  genius  of  Napoleon  had  culmin-  opportunity  to  visit  that  interesting  old  tdwn. 
>ed  before  he  undertook  this  exDcdition,  famous  ^^^^^^  books'fetch  still  a  high  price  in  Paris, 
nong  the  world  s  disasters,  and  that  constant  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^,^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^j^P  belonging  to 
rosperity  had  led  him  to  look  on  success  as  so  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  publisher,  a  copy  of  the  lilti^ale 
jrtam,  that  he  neglected  the  means  of  attaining  ^^  D^^andus,  printed  by  Schoyler  of  Mayence.  on 
.  Any  way,  here  is  an  instance  under  the  vellum,  (1459,)  and  in  bad  condition,  fet/hed  4600 
reatest  of  generals,  that  it  is  not  the  enemy,  francs.  £184-la  fine  copy  of  Justinian's  Institutes, 
oweyer  numerous  or  skillful,  who  effect  the  de-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^             ^^\  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^g  j  ^ 

.ruction  of  armies     It  is  fatigue  exposure,  want  ^           £216-^  finrcopy  of  the  Decretals  of  Gra- 

f  food  want  of  shelter,  want  of  clothmg,  want  ^^       f^^^  ^^^  ^^^    J.^^  ^j^  ^^  ^^^^        ^^^^    j 

f  sanitary  prevention. —  Westminster  Revtew.  2900  francs  £116        *^                                  *  \         v 

An  Unumited  Papee   Supply.  -  Dr    CoUyer  q^^^-b^^^  SiAnsncs  ON  Markiaok.-A  table 

rhow  reputation  amongst  paper-makers  is  aMured  .          ^  .                 .     ^    ^,^^„„,,  Magazine  ex- 

;°Si5r'  Zm^jf* Iro^'^I  L?  rZnfl V  a?X/±'n  "ibito  results  of  a  rather  starUing  character.    In  the 

1  their  manufacture,  lias  recently  alighted  upon  ~    ^  ,       miinouennial  narioda.  twentv  to  twentv-flve 

n   important  discovery,  whereby  full  fifty  per  °^*  V™^, j  a^"    ,„  ,k^IJ^^v^  ^^ 

ent  will  be  saved  in  the  manufecture  of  naner  *""   twenty-flve  tO   thirty,    the    probabUity  of   a 

ttde  ei  her  from  whearoror"strorflax-warte'  ^^'''''^'  ""^"8  '°  "  ^^  '"^  ""^"^^  ^^'^  *™«»  " 

"othe   similarTeflemkte^^^^^^^^^  great  a.  that  of  a  bachelor     At  thirty  it  ia  ne«ly 

iffioultv  which  has  attended  the  use  of  ^.  fib-  '^  SafX    kn^k  ioit  unS'^at  sl^t? 

OU8  substances,  lies  in  the  existence  of  the  sill-  Jy"  "™®'  **  ^**'  .*""  "  worMses,  untu  at  ivxxj 

ecus  cortex  which  envelopes  the  fiber;  to  get  rid  l^'n  t?Z  5 JUYt  nTfLf  ^"L.h.W^T,  Z 

,{  the  silex  has  been  the  o'bieet  long  desired  and  !,'fZ»  "  r»m„*rrLm  ^ht  ^M«^™fl™.H 

^««i,*.  «ft««     f««  41.;-  ;i«o;jf«««*«,«  K«;««  «^«^«>  cunous  to  remark,  irom  tins  table,  now  connrmcd 

ouslit  alter ;  for  this  desiaeratum  bemff  accom-  •i.t.       i        v               •     •*.          j'i.*       •     it      i. 

,.  V    ,   .,     '        .  .       ^,  ^       r *    —  •  either  class  becomes  m  its  condition  in  life — how 

Ji  Vr  tirpTSak^^^^^  pt^or  to  th  Te^t  ""^«  '"^^'^^  «^^  ^  ''^  ^'^^  ''  ^  ^^<^^^^^^  '^  ^^^ 

^quai,  lor  tne  paper  makers  purposes,  to  tne  best  through  his  settled  habits  and  solitary  condition; 

men  rags ;  m  fact  it  honestly  produces  a  stronger  ^^^  J[  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  howreadily  in  proportion  does 

>aper      Reparation  of  siliceous  matter   may  be  a  bisband  contract  alecond  marriage  who  has  been 

'ffectfcd,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  by  the  use  of  deDrived  DrematurGlr  of  his  first  nartner     After  the 

trong  alkaline  solutions,  accompanied  with  great  aeprned  prematurely  otms  nrat  panner.    Alter  ine 

leat  -but  this  Drocess  involves  a  certain  wafte  of  ®^  ^^  ^^'^^^^  *^®  probabihty  of  a  bachelor  marrying 

^1'  f^nfl     «^y,^ff  i?t  iV  Lift   ;1   «        ♦!  in  a  year  diminishes  in  a  most  rapid  ratio.    The 

loncentratcd   caufttic    alkali,   which  is   a   costly  u  u-ri.      r  i-u*  *.    u      •       *         u            ^u      v  ir 

naterial.     Dr.  CoUyer,  has,  however,  happily  dif-  L^^^  l*?^  "'^  th.rty-five  is  not  much  more  than  half 

covered  a  simple  inexpens  ve  method,  wfiicK  en-  {.''f  *'  ^'^'^^  ""^  °oariy  the  same  proporUon  exists 

irely  removes  the  silcx,  after  the  use  of  a  weak  ^^^^"^  """^  quinquennml  period  afterwards, 

klkaline  solution  and  a  process  of  boiling  under  a  NAPOLEON  AND  TiiE  Suttlkbs. — The  second  vol- 

noderate  pressure.     The  straw  or  flax  refuse,  be-  ume  of  The  Correspondence  of  Napoleon  /.,  contains 

ore  being  boiled,  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  an  order  of  the  day  issued  by  him  when  commanding 

nachine,  especially  invented  for  the  purpose  by  in  Italy,  which  shows  that  the  young  general  was 

his  gentleman.     This  machine  opens    out  the  not  disposed  to  treat  with  much  tenderness  the  class 

iber,  disintegrates  the  siliceous  cortex,  and  nre-  of  ladies  who  followed  the  camp.    The  order  was  to 

Mires  it  for  the  production  of  pulp,  from  which  this  effect :  All  women  who  havo  not  the  permission 

an  be  made  the  best-class  writing  and  printing  of  the  commissariat  are  required  to  leave  the  division 

mpers,  at  one  half  the  present  cost.    The  whole  within  twenty-four  hours ;  in  default  of  doing  so 

ixpensc  of    preparing  one  ton  of  straw  pulp,  they  will  be  arrested,  Sfneared  over  with  black,  and 

deachcd  for  conversion  into  the  finest  writing,  exposed  for  two  hours  in  the  public  square.     The 

>rinting,  or  book  paper,  will  not  by  this  process  general-in- chief  is  informed  that  the  disorders  which 

xceed  £22  per  ton,  or  2id.  per  pound ;  and  we  prevail  are  attributable  to  these  abominable  women, 

)btain  the  whole  cost  of  making  the  substance  who  incite  the  soldiers  to  pillage.«-i3)uaet»n. 
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Proposed  Enlaegemkxt  op  Paris. — By  nn  im- 
perial decree,  Paris  is  about  to  become  a  colossal 
city.  In  its  actual  limits,  there  are  at  present  1,174,- 
316  souls;  the  suburbs  contain  351,189  inhabitants; 


AccoRMNo  to  an  official  estimation  of  the  Aa- 
monds  of  the  crown  of  France,  their   TAlae  ta         i 
twenty-one  millions  of  francs.    In  that  amoiiBt 
tlie  llcgcnt  is  set  down  for  twelve  millionn 

RT. — On  the  fourteenth  the  PortugaeM         ^ 


BO  that  the  future  population,  when  Paris  is  ext^uid- 

ed,  is  at  once  raised  to  1,524,503.    Paris  was  alrea<ly ',/l'^  ^  ^,^'  ,.  -.i  u      m  i  .*     -  u 

VM,  o   "   "\     ,       „;..,'      Vi..^  .w^«t;.,«».t      vim.nn  :  Minister  had  an  audience  with  her  Majesty,  wh«a 
tiie  most   iKipulous  citv  on   the  c*ontnient.     \  leuna  :  *  j  r      au    «  •  r  «r  i     ''    yv>  ■ 

7.%Vw»n.  Sr  'iWrslnirL..  550  000 :  Berlin,    ho prei^entod  for  the  Prince  of  Waletand  Pnnea 

Order  of  the  Tower  and 
^^  ial  annoancement  aj^ 

.„«..,v..     .^uuv..  »  ....  v,.;i7Ku«i'«'""'ciy"°ore  I  P*'"'-'''!  "'  Tuesday  night-s  ffazrtte    (riving  t£e 
p<4,ul.)U3  than  Paris  will  be  wlicn  tl>o  cl.ang<..  of  liu.it ,  yu*-^-""  |KTn«s».on  to  the.r  Royal  Uighnove.  to 
i8  ..IVcctod-but  London  ia  nearly  douLly  ^.-The  !  "'"•'^  *»'«»^'  decorations 
BiiiULr.  I      A  Okrman  savant  has  taken  the  paint  to  eonnt         ■ 

A  .Sr.:.vM-EsGisE  Tiiuersiso  the  Streets.-  On  ,  *»'<'?<"»»'«>•  <»f ''»»»  «»';"» '".''''"'"^.'l*^'        ! 

of  ditivrcnt  colors.     He  found  in  a  blonde  140,400  \ 


t 
■4 


midday  a  traction-engine,  drawing  a  truck,  to  which  '•      j„^  ^^.^u^  ^,f  ^i^^.  census  made  at  the  coneludoB  ' 

WJL3  atllxed  a  placard,  informing  the  numerous  gaz-  ;  ^^  j^^^  ^.^.^^^^  g|^^,^^.g  jj^.pjj^  ^^  jj^ve  468.645  Inliabit-       '  ' 
ers  that  it  was  loaded  with  twenty-five  tons  of  iron,  '  ^^^^  exclusivelv  of  the  garrison  and  their  wives 
passed   through   liio   \ork-road.     The  engme  was  ■  j^,^^|   ,.|,iidren,  "There   are   now  no  fewer  than 
managid  by  Mr.   Bray,  the  origmaior  ot   it,  and    ^^,^,^^  j^.^,^  j^  Berlin,  who  form  a  very  rich,  edo- 
turn'.-d  the  corners  without  any  dithoulty.     Messrs.     ^.^^^.j^  ^^^j  inielligent  community. 
Maudesly  have  more  than  one  of  these  engines  in  j 

their  employ,  whicli  tluy  use  for  communiciitinc:  be-  Thk  Aaidemy  of  Fine  Arts  at  St.  Peterslmiw 
tween  their  several  wharves  in  Lambath,  Xew-Cro&s  '  will  t»pen  nn  Art  Exhibition  in  the  coune  of  tUa 
etc.  Spring,  to  which  artists  of  all  nations  are  Inylted. 

■  All  tlie  works  of  art  have  to  arrive  at  St  PeteiB- 
SMr4;<:LiNG  i;v  Means  of  Crinouxk,  — A  letter    i,„r,P  by  the  twenty-eighth  of  this  month.  J 

from  Vorviori*  states  that  a  lady  who  arrived  there  ,        °    ^ 

H  few  days  ago  by  a  railway  train  from   Prussia        A  sale  of  all  the  various  revolutionary  joamali, 
wore  a  crinoline  of  sucli  ample  dimension<i  as  to  '  filed  during  the  famous  yenr  1848,  in  Puis,  had 
excite  I  lie  j4U>i>ieioiis  of  the  custom-house  othcer?.     been  announced  in  all  the  papers  some  days  back. 
A  search  oonse<iiieiitly  took  i)lac4>.aiid  the  fiishion-  ;  Tlie  auction  has  been  forbidden, 
aide  portion  <>f  female  attire  was  found  to  have 

verv  skillfully  attached  to  its  am[)le  ftdds  nut  less        An  Algiers  Museum  is  esUblishing  at  the  Plalaee 
than    one  hundred  and  seventeen  pairs  «.f  white    <ie  llndustrie,  at  Paris,  where  all  the  trophlea  aad         J 
stoekim:.-,  which  the  wearer  intended  to  smuggle    ethnogniphie  curiosities  of  Algiers  will  be  exhiblfe-        i 
int«»  r..I</nim.     The  stockings  and  crinoline  were     t'<i  «»n<l  preserved.  ' 

confiscated,  and  the  lady  handed  over  to  the  hiwau-  ;,•       tr        i^i^^it?  #ii-t. 

*i     *.•      ♦        -  ...  .,♦;  ..  It  i"*  affirmed  that  the  Emperor  of  Ruma  DM 

thorn  ics  tor  i»n)secutioii.  ,  •       i*      *.i    *     *  1 1»  i_        a    i» 

^  grant e«l  a  concession  for  the  establishment  Of  • 

At  the  last  Council  of  Ministers  at  Madrid.  Queen  telegraphic  eonimunication  overland,  wljh  AjMP-  , . 
Isabella  nf  S,»ain  signe<l  a  decree  permittinu'  a  ;-«.  thrmigh  his  Arctic  doniimoiis,  and  wiUadThrf-  A 
L-niv.iwilExhibiti<.ninl8»Ti.  H..thindu>t rial  and  Iv  supplement  the  <r<.;ir<f«i<oiia<re  with  money  urf  [] 
aj'ririiltural  j>nMluee  and  objects  of  art    will   be     '"*-*'*"•"'•  { 

reprc.M'nted  on  this  t»cea.-ion,  and  the  inhabitants  '  A« x'oi'nts  from  Rome  state  that  the  eontraetor 
of  all  the  continental  and  cohmial  possessions  of  for  the  line  from  Civita  Veccliia  to  Rome  hat  boond 
Spain.  a-«  w«ll  as  of  P.ntugal,  Brazil,  and  the  states  ;  himself  t'>  open  it  to  the  public  on  the  fint  of 
of  S«»nth-America  will  bo  invited  to  send  in  con-  April.  Locomotives  ma}*,  in  a  few  dajK,paM  OTfT 
tribiition:?.  The  gnmd  jury  of  the  exhibition  is,  the  entire*  lino.  Surveys  have  been  maae  of  thit 
to  be  )>resided  over  by  the  King  Consort.  '  proposed  line  from  Rome  to  the  Adriatic,  and  t]^ 

works  are  to  be  immediately  commenced. 
A  St.  PETEKsnirt;  letter  says:  •*  (Virion*  experi-  ' 

mcnt-  in  a  new  system  of  liirhting.  with  portable  Oit  of  IM^Oo  elms  which,  three  years  ago,  adofB- 

and  i-oinpressod  gas,  have  just   been  made  in  one  ed  thi- ('h:iiiips  Elyst'cs,  in  Paris,  8500  are  dead, 

of  the   liarriicks,  and    have   perfectly  succeeded,  and   2h(mi  in  a  d\ing  state.     Upwards  of  800  ara 

The  iras  was  prepared  at  Paris,  and  brought  here  stated  to  have  ]>erished  by  gas  exhalatioMb 

in  cylinders;  and,  though  the  cvlinders  remained 

several  weeks  nt  the  Custom-house,  the  gas  did  not  Axothkh  v«.lume  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Hngh          , 

suffer  any  injury.     The  new  system   is  not  cmly  Miller  is  in  the  press.     It  is  entitled  a  AtvleA-BoaJk          , 

cheaper  than  the  existing  one,  Cut  produc<'sa  linJr  of  Pupnlaf  (fcoloff^f,  being  a  series  of  Icetarea  do-         , 

l*,,r|,t  -•  livered    before  the   Pliiiosophical   Inotitntlon  of 

«  -r   .  ,       ,v         -.    .^     Edinburir. 

Ix  the  streets  of  liCiccster,  one  day.  Dean  >wifi 

was  accosted  by  a  drunken  weaver,  who,  sta;.'^er-  '       An  American  agent  is  said  to  be  now  in  treatj 

ing  itgainst  his  rever^'iicc,  said:  "I  have  been  spin-    with  Mr.  Dickens,  fi»r  a  tour  of  reading!  throofli  j 

ning   it  out.*'     *' Yes,"  said  the  Dean,  '  I  svo  you    the  United  Slates.     It  is  said  that  a  gnatantee  nr  ;  \ 

have,  and  now  you  are  reeling  it  home."                    I  £30,ui>0  has  been  offered.  * 
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E  i)  IT  0  U  '  S    NOTE. 

Vu'Tou  Km-MANIKi,,  wliDSC  fine  in)rtr{iit  adorns  our  procnt  number,  stands  nciw,  d()ui»tU.'ss,  at  the 
hcjul  of  all  native  Italians,  and,  next  t<»  the  Kniperor  Nap«)K'on,  is  the  most  important  pers<»na}re 
in  Italy  on  tho  .-^ido  of  the  allies,  llis  charactiT  as  kinjr — his  oourngo — his  dt'v«ition  to  the  eman- 
cipation  of  Italy  from  the  An>triau  yoke — his  position  and  martial  heariujr  as  conniiantler  of  the 
Sardinian  army—  invest  his  portrait  with  more  than  usual  interest.  We  hope  (»ur  readers  will 
faney  him  momit«Ml  on  a  nol»le  white  eharjrer,  with  sword  drawn,  and  jrleaming  in  the  brijj^ht  rays 
of  an  Italian  sun,  and  wavinjr  his  brave  army  onwanl  to  the  battle  and  conliiet  with  the  f»»es  of 
Italy.     A  ]»io;.rraphieal  sketch  will  l»e  found  in  the  letter-press*. 

We  invite  our  reader.^,  in  the  lir>t  artiele,  to  make  a  mental  visit  to  the  Court  of  Weinuir,  with 
the  eontitlent  as-iuranee  that  thev  will  return  instrueted  and  interested.  Ne.\t,  they  will  eomidete 
their  re\iew  of  ('hri>lian  Monaehism  with  profit.  They  will  then  explore,  in  company  with  a 
gifted  min<l,  the  liimits  t)f  Ileliirious  Thouj^ht.  We  next  invite  them  to  a  careful  survey  of  the 
warlike  relations  of  two  empires  and  Italy.  We  caution  the  reader  ajrainst  ]>cin,ir  carried  over  to 
the  Austrian  side  (»f  the  quotion  by  the  warped  and  unworthy  views  of  the  writer  on  that  ^i<le, 
with  which  we  have  nt»  svnjpathv.  W<)nianhood,  its  Mission,  will  be  found  a  more  irenial  and  iii- 
striK'tive  theme  than  the  <|uarrels  of  empires.  Italy  for  the  Italians  presents  a  view  mon-  jusl  ami 
true.  Tlnn;!^  New  and  Old  is  worth  ]ieru.>al.  Tombs  and  their  l.»'>>on>  is  i'edi>l«.nt  of  impressive 
eloipience.  'I'iie  Last  Victim  of  tin?  S«*ottisli  Mai<li'n  will  excite  historic  nerves.  Aji  asiroimniical 
gaze  will  interest.  The  ureat  .speech  of  the  renownetl  Iluniraiian  will  present  many  powerful  an<l 
eloquent  thousihts,  full  of  dant  strenirth  of  the  K^eat  mind  that  utti-red  them.  Mav  he  vet  be 
<I«)VeniMr  of  Ilnnjraiy.  when  freed  frnm  the  Vustrian  yoke.  Other  artieles  of  K»s<  note.  I»nt  in'l 
<i«'voi«|  iif  ijitervst,  will  invite  the  leaderV  attention,  and  render  hi'-  liteiary  Jjily  ex<'ur.-ion  lM)th 
pl«'a«*ant  antl  a;j:reeable.  We  again  exeeed  <»ur  monthly  measure  by  s«nne  six  pug«>.  We  rcret 
t/jc  vxcliL-ion  of  hook'tioticvs.     Will  make  room  in  our  next. 
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Duke  William,  bom  io  159>f.      He  was '  expected  his  deliverance  by  the  Prince  of 

one  of  eleven  brothers,  among  whom  was  Darkness.      What   j>asr»e<l  on   a  certain 

that   Bernard,  so  famous  in  the  Thirty  awt'ul  night  in  the  captive's  chamber  has 

Years'  War,  and  the   unfortunate  John  never  been  revealed  to  human  ear ;  but 

Frederic,  whose  -strange  and  tragic  story  the  next  morning  the  wretched  man  was 

still  lives  in  the  recollection  of  his  country-  found  dead  on  the  floor,  bathed  in  blood, 

men.     Like   his   brother,  John  Frederic  The  report  was  industriously  spread  that 

oflTereil  his  sword  to  the  Protestant  cause :  the  foul  fiend,  enrasred  bv  his  disclosure 

but  the  sinirularitv  of  his  character,  and  of  their  secret  intercourse,  had  destrove*! 

the  dark  rep^^rt*  already  attacliod  to  his  the   WTetche«l   prisoner,  as   he   had   des- 

name,   mi.Ie   hir:i   rather    ahunned  than  troyed  Fanst,  and  so  many  others  who 

soiisrht  by  iii.-j  C'lupani'jns   in   ariiAS.     It  had  ple«lged  their  eternal  weal,  and  that 

was  nim«»red  thru  Lt^  had  deviated  himself  in  the  dead  of  nieht  unearthlv  bowlings 

ti>  torbidden  studies,  and  the  tal;h  in  witch-  ha^l  rent  the  air.  and  that  the  verv  walls 

craft  and  -leiiionology  was  at  that  time  so  ha^i   trembled   as  though   shaken  by  an 

universally  dirifused,  that  the  tale  found  earthqriake.    But  the  immediate  reception 

easv   credence.       Far    from  seeking:   to  'jf   the    jjuards   who   had   watched   the 

destroy  t Li -i   imp-fr.-'.^:. 'n,   John   Frederic  captive,  into  the  Duke's  service,  the  lavish 

did  his  b»_-st  M»  condrm  it.     Shutting  him-  bestowal  of  presents  on  the  caj. tains  and 

self  up  in  his  hereilitary  castle,  he  devot«:d  officers,  and  the  ab'^ence  of  ail  investiga- 

his  day^  and  ni;iht5  to  the  stuily  of  Para-  tion,  seem  to  point  to  a  more  prol>able, 

ceLsus,  G,'m»rli.is  Agrippa,  and  other  ne-  though  scarcely  less   horrid,  solution  'of 

cromantic  writers,  in  the  ho|:»e  of  di«cov-  the  gloomy  tale.      However  this  may  be, 

erin.:r  th«i   awful  secrets   of   masrie :  his  the  ^topuliir  belief!  as  usual  in  Germany, 

name  b'-cara*?  a  by-worj,  and  nothincr  inclined  to  the  supernatural  ver^-ion  of  the 

but  hL»  rank  and  p«>sition  savrrd  him  from  story.    The  building  which  had  been  the 

the  r'lte  ^a  :\  sjroerer.      In  the  year  1625  scene  of  the  tracre*]y  was   shut  up.  and 

he  trn'er  --^i  trie  'serrioe  of  Kin:i  Christian  of  s'lch  was  the  terror  with  which  it  was 

Denmark,  thrn  at  the  head  of  the  Pro-  reirarded,  that  an  inhabitant  of  Weimar 

testant  ca'is*^,  in  wh'"'S«r  ranks  Lis  younger  would  Lave   gone   miles  out  of  his  way 

bror.iier,  zh^  ranfi-jcs  B-.-manL  had  alreaiJy  rather   than    {rass    it   after  sunset.      At 

enlisted.     Bi^.  a  'ILsi-ute   with  a  Danish  leneth,  in  1^17,  it  was  pulled  down,  and 

officer,  in  ^hlofx  LLs  violent  and  unjiLitifia-  its  place  supplied  by  mo«lem  hoa«es,  to 

ble  cor; diet  exci:e«i  ^^rneral  indignation,  which  Is  atta«?he*l  no  such  feartbl  mystery. 

so*jn  bnjigh:  a'r^ijui  Lis  dLsmissal.     Bum-  This  crime  of  fratricide,  if  indeed  it  was 

ing  ^  i:h.  ra^'r.  he  ar.<iGdoue«l  the  Protest-  committed  by  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  Is 

ant    oause    an«i    faith,    an«l   jo  in  e^  I    the  atrarcielv   in   contrast   with   his   general 

Imperial  rimiy.  There   he   was   well   re-  character — that  of  an  honest,  open-hear  ed 

ceived.     Er.-  i-jng.  Iiowever,  he  wa«  com-  man.     He  rvi^rned  peacefully  for  twenty 

pellrrd  '.o  iy  in  coTi'!et|aence ''f  a  duel  in  year=:  his  su-iCK-ssor   was  so   d*:-eply  en- 

wLioh  he  riri  Lis  adversary  through  the  gr«js.r»ed   by  theological  pursuits,  that  he 

b«>ly.  and  ::il!!r.g   Li  to  the  Lands  of  the  round  little  time  for  the  duties  of  go  vem- 

enrjLX-^i  Pr:tesc:ints,  was  thrown  Lito  a  mi-'nt ;  holding  religious  conferences,  and 

dung-T'ja  an-L   ioailed   with  fetters,  as  at  exarj::in:x  his  hearers  on  the  state  of  their 

once  a  reneg:ii]e.  a  traitor,  a  maniac,  an-i  C''r*s<:ifcncesw  iastead  of  attending  to  pabii- 

maj-^rLin — ti'rriliites,  one  al-^ne  of  which  affiiirs.      His  grand  s>n.  Ernest  An  gust  ns 

wo=:'.d    h-iT-i   TTiffi.red   to   render  him  an  was  one  of  the  m^r-t  singular  characters 

obj - i;f.  : f  17. '. r er -ri I  h o rro rand  ^let c-st at l'-; n .  of  f h e  •  Liy,  an d  «"^cu p ies  sora e  am usin g 

Thir  C'.ur:  '.:'  Weimar  claiming  him,  he  pai:e«  in  the  memoirs  of  the  3Lirgravine 

was   giTen  ip  to  it  on  con -lit  ion  of  his  of  B^iire^th,  who  met  him  at  her  tather- 

b'-inj-  ke'ot  ir.  cl-.*e  custody — a  ojudition  Ln-Iaw's  court  in  17:i2.      He  was  carried 

ri:r-.r-u.siv  :;jLle«3.     Ca^ed  like  a   wild  offbv  a  fever,  when  his  v>n-  the  Either  of 

be:i.s?u  oocscioas  that  he  was  the  object  of  Carle  August e,  had  attaine»i  his  eleventh 

g-eneral  har.re'l  and  terror,  the  mind  of  year ;  and  that  Prince  likewise  dyin^  at 

the    wT^roh^d    captive,    already  deeply  the  age  of  one-and-twenty,  his   widow. 

•Lakeri,  ';;^»n.piereiy  zave  way,  tilL  in  a  fi*t  Amelia,   became    Dowager    Ducfaesa    of 

of  d-T^cair  or  irisanity,  he  declare*!  he  ha«l  Weimar. 

ec^^ered  ir^to  a  pact  with  the  deviL  had       Amelia  of  Brunswick  was  bora  the  finir- 

sgTied    VL    vith'  his   blood,  and  hoorij  tecnth  of  October,  1742.    The  Court  of 
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Brunswick  was  at  that  period  the  most 
highly  cultivated  in  Germany,  and  the 
Princess  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  care- 
ful and  solid  education.  Iler  youth,  how- 
ever, was  far  from  happy.  Her  father, 
stern,  cold,  and  haughty,  regarded  his 
children,  especially  his  daughters,  as  mere 
household  appendages,  to  be  disposed  of 
as  best  suited  his  personal  convenience 
and  his  political  interests.  The  stnct 
etiquette  on  wliich  he  insisted,  not  only 
deprived  the  young  girl  of  all  the  delights 
of  intimate  friendship  with  those  of  her 
own  age,  but  exercised  a  chilling  influence 
even  over  the  heart  of  her  royal  mother, 
and  introduced  itself  like  a  dark  specter 
between  parent  and  child.  In  1756  she 
was  given  in  marriage  to  the  Duke  of 
Weimar.  It  was  a  union  in  which  the 
lieart  had  little  share.  "  I  wfis  married  as 
princesses  generally  are,"  she  said ;  nev- 
ertheless, she  could  not  but  rejoice  at  her 
deliverance  from  the  harsh  treatment  to 
which  she  had  been  subjected  under  the 
parental  roof,  and  which,  it  appears,  went 
even  to  the  length  of  blows.  Her  gentle 
sweetness  gained  the  confidence  and  aflTec- 
tion  of  her  not  very  congenial  spouse,  so 
as  to  render  her  mamed  life  at  least  sup- 
portable, if  not  happy.  In  1757  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  Carl  August e.  A 
year  later  her  husband  died,  leaving  her 
e/ici'ente  with  her  second  son,  Constantine. 
By  the  Duke's  will,  Amelia's  father  was 
appointed  Regent  and  guardian  of  mother 
and  children  ;  but  at  the  ex[)iration  of  a 
twelvemonth,  the  fair  widow  was  de- 
clared of  age  by  the  Emperor,  and  invest- 
ed with  the  sole  regency  of  her  little 
realm. 

Her  position  was  a  difiicult  one  for  a 
young,  lovely,  and  inexperienced  woman  ; 
but  the  zeal  and  earnestness  with  which 
she  applied  herself  to  her  new  duti(;8  went 
for  to  supply  the  place  of  the  knowledge 
of  aflairs  and  practical  wisdom  in  which 
she  was  necessarily  deficient.  The  follow- 
ing document,  found  among  her  papers 
after  her  decease,  will  give  some  idea  of 
her  thoughts  at  this  momentous  epoch  of 
her  existence,  and  proves  that  it  was  not 
only  in  the  familv  of  PVederic  William  of 
Prussia  that  pnncesses  were  subject  to 
corporeal  chastisement : 

"  My  Thouguts. 

"  From  childhood  my  lot  has  been  nothing 
but  self-sacrifice.  Never  was  education  so  little 
fitted  as  mine  to  form   one  destined  to   rule 


others.  Those  who  directed  it  tbemselTes 
needed  direction  ;  she  to  whose  guidance  I  was 
intrusted  was  the  sport  of  every  passion,  sub- 
ject to  innumerable  wayward  caprices,  of  which 
I  became  tlie  unresisting  victim.  Unloved  by 
my  parents,  ever  kept  in  the  background,  I  was 
regarded  as  the  outcast  of  the  family.  The  sen* 
sitive  feelings  I  had  received  from  nature  made 
me  keenly  alive  to  this  cruel  treatment;  it  often 
drove  me  to  despair ;  I  became  silent,  reserved, 
concentrated,  and  thus  gained  a  certain  firmness^ 
which  gradually  degenerated  into  obstinacy.  I 
suffered  myself  to  be  reproached,  insulted, 
heateiiy  without  uttering  a  word,  and  still  as  far 
as  possible  persisted  in  my  own  course.  At 
length  in  my  sixteenth  year  I  was  married.  In 
my  seventeenth  I  became  a  mother.  It  was  the 
first  unmingled  joy  I  had  ever  known.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  though  a  host  of  new  and  va- 
ried feelings  had  sprung  into  life  with  my  child. 
My  heart  became  lighter,  my  ideas  clearer ;  I 
gained  more  confidence  in  myself.  In  my  eigh- 
teenth year  arrived  the  greatest  epoch  in  my  life. 
I  became  a  mother  for  the  second  time,  a  widow, 
and  Regent  of  the  Duchy.  The  sudden  changes 
which  one  after  another  had  taken  place  in  mj 
existence,  created  such  a  tumult  in  my  mind, 
that  for  some  time  I  could  scarcely  realize  what 
had  occurred.  A  rush  of  ideas  and  feelings, 
all  undeveloped,  and  no  friend  to  whom  I  could 
open  my  heart !  I  felt  my  own  incapacity,  and 
yet  I  was  compelled  to  find  every  thing  in  my 
own  resources.  Never  have  I  prayed  with 
truer  or  deeper  devotion  than  at  that  moment 
I  believe  I  might  have  become  the  greatest  of 
saint'i.  When  the  first  storm  was  over,  and  I 
could  look  within  and  around  with  more  calm- 
ness, my  feelings  were,  I  confess,  those  of 
awakened  vanity.  To  be  Regent!  so  yonng! 
to  rule  and  command !  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise. But  a  secret  voice  whispered,  Beware  I 
I  heard  it,  and  my  better  reason  triumphed. 
Truth  and  self-love  struggled  for  the  mastery; 
truth  prevailed.  Then  came  war.  My  brothers 
and  nearest  relations  were  crowned  with  laurds. 
Nothing  was  heard  but  the  name  of  BrunswidL 
It  was  sung  alike  by  friend  and  foe.  This 
roused  my  ambition.  I,  too,  longed  for  praise. 
Day  and  night  I  studied  to  render  myself  mistress 
of  my  new  duties.  Then  I  felt  how  absolutely  I 
needed  a  friend  in  whom  I  could  place  my  en- 
tire confidence.  There  were  many  who  oourted 
my  favors ;  some  by  flattery,  other  by  a  show 
of  disinterestedness.  I  seemed  to  accept  all,  in 
the  hope  that  among  them  I  shoold  find  the 
pearl  of  great  price.  At  length  I  did  find  i^ 
and  it  filled  me  with  the  same  joy  which  others 
experience  at  the  discovery  of  a  treasure.  If  a 
prince,  and  the  individual  he  selects  as  a  confi- 
dent, are  both  noble-minded,  the  sineerest  af- 
fection may  exist  between  them  ;  and  thus  the 
question  is  decided,  whether  or  no  princes  can 
have  friends." 

These  extracts  prove  how  deeply  the 
young  Duchess  felt  the  responsibihty  of 
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her  new  position.  She  soon  displayed  ta- 
lents for  government  which,  in  a  wider 
sphere  of  action,  might  have  given  her  a 
name  in  history.  The  state  of  the  little 
Duchy  was  lamentable  ;  the  treasury  was 
empty,  agriculture  was  neglected,  and  the 
people  were  discontented.  With  the  aid 
of  her  faithful  ministers  she  succeeded  in 
restoring  something  like  order  to  the  ex- 
hausted finances,  established  schools  and 
charitable  asylums,  and  left  untried  no 
means  of  proraoling  the  general  prosperity. 
Disgusted  by  the  wearisome  etiquette  of 
which  her  youth  had  been  a  victim,  she 
banished  all  that  was  not  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  the  due  maintenance  of  her  dig- 
nity ;  while  in  her  love  of  literature  she  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  round  her  a  galaxy  of 
genius  which  recalled  the  Court  of  Ferra- 
ra  in  the  days  of  Alfonso.  The  first  who 
answered  her  call  was  Herder.  After 
spending  some  years  at  Biickeburg,  one 
of  the  innumerable  little  principalities  into 
which  Germany  was  then  divided,  he  ac- 
cepted her  proposal  to  settle  at  Weimai 
as  chaplain  and  superintendent  of  the 
schools  she  had  established  there. 

Few  men  have  possessed  greater  virtues, 
or  faculties  more  lofty  and  varied  than 
Herder.  Like  Lessing,  he  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Ger- 
man intellect.  But  his  temper  was  too 
uncertain,  his  sensibility  too  morbidly 
keen,  to  permit  him  to  live  on  very  good 
terms  with  those  around  him.  He  was 
perpetually  imagining  some  offense  where 
none  was  intended,  and  lending  every 
word  and  action  an  import  of  which  their 
authors  probably  had  never  even  dreamt. 
He  reminds  us  of  an  instrument  of  exqui- 
site tone,  in  which,  by  some  fault  of  me- 
chanism, a  slight  but  oft-recurring  jar 
mars  the  delicious  harmony.  Perhaps  his 
frequent  attacks  of  ill- health,  his  position, 
which  never  exactly  suited  his  taste  or  his 
temperament,  may  in  s<>me  degree  account 
for  the  fits  of  irritability  and  hypochon- 
dria which  at  times  darkened  his  noble 
nature.  These  defects,  however,  did  not 
prevent  him  from  being  generally  loved 
and  admired  both  as  a  writer  and  a  man. 
A  poet,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word, 
perhaps  he  was  not,  for  in  the  creative 
faculty  he  was  deficient ;  but  no  man  had 
a  deeper  sense  of  the  beautiful,  or  keener 
powers  of  analysis  and  criticism.  Indeed, 
whatever  the  defects  of  his  works,  they 
are  forgotten  amid  their  many  beauties. 
In  every  line  we  trace  a  pure,  noble,  lofty 


spirit,  the  love  of  God  and  man ;  a  mind 
equally  removed  from  incredulity  and  big- 
otrv.  "  He  was  inspired,"  says  Edgar 
Qumet,  one  of  his  warmest  admirers,  "  by 
something  nobler  than  love  of  fame,  by  a 
sincere  and  constant  desire  to  promote 
the  best  and  highest  interests  of  human- 
ity." 

Wieland  played  a  more  conspicuous 
part  than  Herder  at  the  little  Court  of 
Weimar.  When  he  first  made  his  appear- 
ance, he  was  at  the  very  zenith  of  his 
popularity,  the  pride  and  darling  of  his 
countrymen.  His  Oberon^  indeed,  on 
which  his  celebrity  principally  if  not  en- 
tirely rests,  the  only  one  of  his  numerous 
productions  which  still  mantains  its  place 
among  the  classic  works  of  Germany,  was 
not  yet  composed,  but  his  poem  of  Jfw- 
sarion^  in  which  Goethe  delighted,  and 
the  classic  romance,  the  Agathon^  now 
almost  forgotten,  sufiiced  to  raise  him  to 
the  very  pinnacle  of  literary  fame.  The 
latter,  indeed,  had  called  forth  the  unmin- 
gled  praises  of  the  severe  Lessing,  who, 
in  his  Dramaturgies  declared  it,  without 
contradiction, "  the  most  remarkable  work 
of  its  era."  Carl  Auguste  was  then  in 
his  sixteenth  year.  The  high  and  varied 
endowments,  and  the  private  virtues  of 
Wieland,  decided  the  Duchess  on  select- 
ing him  as  the  preceptor  of  the  young 
prince.  The  appomtment,  indeed,  was  not 
unopposed,  for  spotless  as  was  Wieland's 
life,  his  works  were  by  no  means  equally 
immaculate  ;  and  it  was  but  too  easy  to 
point  out  passages,  both  in  the  Agathon 
and  Mn8ario9ht  strangely  at  variance 
with  that  sound  and  lofty  morality. which 
ought  to  form  the  basis  of  every  educa- 
tion, more  especially  that  of  one  born  to 
rule  the  destinies  of  his  fellow-men.  But 
the  Duchess,  who,  despite  her  unsullied 
purity,  was  somewhat  tainted  by  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  day,  and  who  held  the  de- 
lusive though  plausible  theory,  that  no 
license  of  tone,  or  warmth  of  coloring, 
could  injure  any  really  heathful  and  high- 
toned  mind,  cast  these  objections  to  the 
wind.  We  have  Wieland's  well-known 
honor  as  guarantee  that  he  never  be- 
trayed the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  him. 
But  there  were  not  wanting  many  who 
attributed  that  tendency  to  licentious 
habits — which  was  the  only  stain  upon 
Carl  Auguste's  many  virtues — if  not  to 
the  instructions  of  his  tutor,  at  least  to  the 
persual  of  his  works,  the  evil  effects  of 
which  even  his  example  could  not  sufSce 
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to  neutralize.  The  emolument  offered  to 
Wicland  was  so  small  as  to  appear  almost 
ludicrous  in  our  eyes.  He  was  to  receive 
1000  gulden,  or  £90  per  annum,  for  three 
years,  to  be  followed  by  the  magnificent 
pension  of  300  gulden,  or  £23  per  annum 
tor  life.  ]iut  in  this  world  eveiy  thing  is 
comparative.  The  £90  went  further  in 
Germany  in  the  eighteenth  century  than 
£300  would  in  England  at  the  present  day. 

The  tastes  of  the  inhabitants  were  sim- 
ple. The  price  of  all  the  necessaries  of 
life  was  comparatively  small.*  Schiller, 
some  years  later,  declared  that  he  could 
live  charmingly  at  Jena  for  300  florins,  or 
£00  per  annum,  with  wife  and  children  ; 
that  he  had  a  servant  who,  when  necessa- 
ry, could  perform  the  part  of  a  secretary, 
for  ISs,  quarter,  and  a  carriage  and 
horses  for  £60  per  annum.  Thus  Wie- 
hmd's  salary,  with  what  he  gained  by  his 
literary  labors,  wjis  sufficient  for  his  wants 
and  those  of  an  increasing  family.  The 
close  intimacy  between  the  Duchess 
Amelia  and  her  son's  tutor  was  broken 
only  by  death.  Nor  could  even  the  more 
brilliant  glory  of  a  Goethe  or  a  Schiller 
eclipse  his  in  the  estimation  of  this  de- 
voted friend. 

In  1776  the  Duchess  resigned  the  reins 
of  government  to  Carl  Auguste,  then 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  set  out  for 
Italy,  that  land  which  had  ever  been  the 
darling  dream  of  her  existence. 

"  My  son,"  were  her  last  words  on 
quitting  her  little  capital,  "  I  confide  to 
your  hands  the  happiness  of  your  sub- 
jects ;  be  it  your  care  as  it  has  been  mine." 
In  many  respects  Carl  Auguste  was  no 
ordinary  man.  Frederick  the  Great,  who 
saw  him  at  the  Court  of  Brunswick  in 
1771,  when  he  was  but  fourteen,  declared 
he  had  never  beheld  a  youth  who  at  an 
early  age  justified  such  lof^y  hopes  ;  and 
in  1775,  the  Prince-primate  Dalberg, 
writing  to  Gorres,  observes :  "  lie  unites 
an  excellent  understanding  to  all  the 
frankness  and  true  heartiness  of  his  age ; 
ho  has  a  princely  soul  such  as  I  have 
never  yet  seen.  Taught  both  by  precept 
and  example  to  place  little  value  upon 
empty  pomp  and  splendor,  he  carries  his 
dislike  to  all  courtly  forms  and  ceremo- 
nials to  an  even  exaggerated  degree." 
IIow  early  and  how  well  Carl  Auguste 

*  Beef  was  4  kreutzcrs  (a  penny  farthing)  per 
pound ;  wood  6  pildoD,  or  II 5.  a  load,  (it  is  now  2S 
(pildcQ ;)  and  ovoiy  thing  in  proportion. 


had  learnt  to  value  genius,  is  evident  from 
the  discourse  he  addressed  to  his  Cotmcil 
in  his  nineteenth  year,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  intention  of  inviting  Goethe 
to  his  Court.  "The  judgment  of  the 
world,"  observes  the  young  prince,  *'  may 
perhaps  censure  me  for  placing  Dr. 
Goethe  in  my  most  important  universitr, 
without  his  having  passed  the  grades  of 
professor,  chancellor,  etc.  The  world 
judges  according  to  its  own  preiadices ; 
but  I  do  not  act  like  others  for  the  sake 
of  fame,  or  the  approbation  of  the  world, 
but  to  justify  myself  before  God  and  my 
own  conscience." 

Occasionally  the  thoughtlessness  and 
reckless  love  of  pleasure,  which  in  his 
earlier  years  contrasted  so  strangely  with 
the  Duke^s  loflier  qualities  of  head  and 
heart,  may  have  led  him  astray ;  but  his 
nature  was  essentially  generous  and  noble; 
his  ear  ever  open  to  the  cry  of  the  suffer- 
ing and  distressed,  his  hand  ever  ready, 
so  far  as  his  means  allowed,  to  aid  them. 
In  1774  the  Duke  left  Weimar  to  cele- 
brate his  union  with  the  Princess  Lomse. 
On  his  way  through  Frankfort,  Goethe, 
already  celebrated  as  the  author  of  Ootz 
V071  Berlichingen  and  WerUVj  was 
introduced  to  him.  Fascinated  by  the 
charm  of  his  genius,  by  the  erace  and 
gayety  of  his  manner,  the  Duke  invited 
him  to  visit  his  Court ;  and  Goethe,  only 
too  happy  to  escape  from  Frankfort,  and 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  fiur  Lili — ^that 
bnght  being  he  had,  at  least  as  he  ima- 
gined, once  so  passionately  loved,  bat 
whom  he  had,  as  usual,  dLscoyered  was 
not  a  meet  partner  for  his  glorious  desti- 
nies— at  once  accepted  the  proposition. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  Dinke's  cham- 
berlain, Herr  Von  Kalb,  who  having  lin- 
gered behind  at  Strasburg  to  execute 
some  commissions  for  his  master,  was  to 
arrive  at  Frankfort  on  a  certain  day, 
should  call  for  the  new  guest.  But  daTS 
and  weeks  passed  on,  and  no  Von  Kub 
made  his  appearance.  Goethe's  &ther 
was  a  burgncr  of  the  old  school,  and 
thoroughly  disliking  kings  and  prinoesi 
had  always  been  cxcee&igly  averse  to 
the  project.  He  now  insisted  that  the 
whole  affair  was  a  hoax,  and  nrged  bis 
son  to  wait  no  longer,  but  to  set  off  at 
once  on  his  long-proposed  jonmey  to 
Italy,  and  Goethe  at  length  contented. 
In  the  journal  he  now  commenced,  which, 
however,  was  carried  on  only  for  a  very 
brief  pcnod,  we  find  certain  expreoieiis 
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which  induce  the  belief  that  his  resolutions 
to  break  off  his  marriage  with  Lili  were 
aided  by  a  dawning  inclination  for  another, 
Augusta  Stolberg,  sister  to  the  two 
counts  of  that  name.  "  How  shall  I  call 
thee,"  he  writes,  "  thou  whom  I  cherish 
as  a  spiing  blossom  in  my  heart  ?  Thou 
shalt  bear  the  name  of  fairest  flower. 
How  shall  I  take  leave  of  thee  ?  Comfort 
— ^for  it  is  time — the  full  time.  A  few 
days,  and  already — oh !  farewell !  Am  I, 
then,  only  in  the  world  to  involve  myself 
eternally  in  involuntary  guilt  ?" 

The  meaning  of  these  last  words  is  not 
very  apparent,  unless  it  be  that  Goethe's 
feelings  towards  Augusta  were  of  a 
warmer  nature  than  has  generally  been 
supposed.  The  correspondence  is  altogeth- 
er of  the  most  romantic  cast ;  and  many 
of  the  letters,  written  long  before  Go- 
ethe's engagement  with  Lili  was  broken 
off,  sound  not  a  little  strange  from  a 
man  passionately  attached  and  already 
affianced  to  another.  "  My  dearest,"  he 
writes,  in  one  of  the  earliest  of  these 
epistles,  "I  will  give  you  no  name,  for 
what  are  the  names  of  friend,  sister,  be- 
loved, bride,  or  even  a  word  which 
would  comprehend  all  these,  in  compari- 
son with  my  feelings  ?  I  can  write  no 
more."  To  this  he  added  his  silhouette, 
entreating  she  would  send  him  hers  in 
return ;  the  receipt  of  it  seems  to  have 
filled  him  with  delight.  "How  com- 
pletely is  my  belief  in  physiognomy  con- 
firmed," he  w'rites  ;  "  that  pure  thought- 
ful eye,  that  sweet  firm  nose,  those  dear 
lips.  Thanks,  ray  love,  thanks.  Oh! 
that  I  could  repose  in  your  heart,  rest  in 
your  eyes."  It  is  true  that  Goethe  had 
never  seen  Augusta,  and  that  her  rank  as 
Countess  rendered  a  union  with  her  in 
those  days  almost  impossible  ;  so  strict  was 
the  line  of  demarkalion  between  the  nobles 
and  burghers,  that  even  Goethe's  already 
brilliant  fame  would  not  have  enabled 
him  to  surmount  the  barrier.  Nor,  per- 
haps, did  the  idea  ever  take  a  tangible 
form ;  but  it  seems  pretty  certain  that 
this  half  ideal,  half-romantic  passion  for 
one  whom  imagination  invested  with 
every  conceivable  perfection,  tended 
somewhat  to  cool  his  affection  for  the  gay 
open-hearted  young  creature,  who,  while 
loving  him  with  truth  and  tenderness, 
was  too  much  accustomed  to  homage  to 
bang  upon  his  every  word  and  look  as 
Fredricka  had  done,  and  Augusta  seemed 
inclined  to  do. 


Goethe  proceeded  to  Heidelburg,  and 
from  thence  was  about  to  depart  to  Italy 
when  the  long-expected  messenger  from 
Weimar  arrived,  and  he  set  off  post-haste 
for  the  little  capital  of  which  he  was 
henceforth  to  be  the  brightest  ornament. 
His  appearance  was  the  signal  for  fkte9 
and  rejoicings,  and  he  himself  seems  to 
have  given  free  vent  to  the  spirit  of 
youthful  gayety  and  love  of  pleasure 
which  at  this  time  possessed  him. 

The  author  of  the  Musen  Hof^  who  is 
nevertheless  one  of  his  warmest  admirers, 
declares  that  his  immediate  influence 
over  the  young  Duke  was  not  peculiarly 
beneficial,  as  he  led  him  into  dissipations 
prejudicial  alike  to  his  health  and  domes- 
tic happiness,  and  certainly  the  letters  of 
his  cotemporaries — of  Bottiger,  Ber- 
teuch,  Knebel,  nay  of  Madame  von  Stein 
herself — seem  to  have  corroborated  this 
assertion.  "  Goethe,"  says  the  latter, 
"  causes  a  terrible  commotion  here ;  all 
our  happiness  has  disappeared.  ■;  A  ruler 
dissatisfied  with  himself  and  every  one 
about  him,  risking  his  life  constantly  in 
mad  follies,  with  little  health  to  sustain 
him,  a  mother  annoyed  and  vexed,  a  wife 
discontented,"  etc.  It  is  evident  that  the 
strange  mode  of  existence  in  which  the 
Duke  and  Goethe  indulged,  and  the  infe- 
licity of  the  royal  pair  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  result,  must  have  attracted 
general  attention,  since  it  reached  the 
ears  of  Klopstock,  and  induced  the  aged 
poet  to  address  a  letter  to  Goethe  on  the 
subject,  which,  like  most  advice  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature,  served  only  to  displease  all 
parties. 

We  will  not  enter  further  into  this 
much-vexed  question.  At  all  events, 
Goethe  soon  grew  weary  of  a  mode  of 
life  so  little  in  accordance  with  the  higher 
aspirations  of  the  poet's  soul.  He  gradu- 
alljr  retired  more  and  more  from  the 
noisy  pleasures  of  the  court,  spending  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  time  in  the 
quiet  retirement  of  his  garden  pavilion. 
A  new  and  all-engrossing  passion  had 
likewise  its  share  m  withdrawing  him 
from  pursuits  unworthy  of  his  nobler 
nature.  He  loved,  not  indeed  for  the 
first,  second,  or  third  time,  as  his  annals 
attest,  but  with  a  warmth,  a  tenderness, 
and  above  all,  a  constancy,  which  neither 
the  fair,  innocent,  and  trusting  Fredricka, 
nor  the  bright  and  graceful  Lili,  had 
been  able  to  inspire.  And  yet  the  woman 
to  whom  was  reserved  the  triumph  of 
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fettering  for  ten  long  years  the  heart  of 
one  of  the  most  gifted  and  most  incon- 
stant of  mortals  was  no  longer  in  tlie 
early  hloom  of  AFomanliood  ;  she  had  at- 
tained her  thirty-third  year,  and  Goethe 
was  but  twenty- eight.  Beautiful  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word  she  had  never  been, 
bat  there  was  a  mingled  grace,  sweetness, 
and  dignity  in  her  glance  and  demeanor 
which  exercised  a  singular  fascination  on  all 
around  hor.  Goethe,  the  young,  the  gal- 
lant, the  admired  of  all  admirers,  was  at 
once  enthralled  by  her  spell.  "I  can 
only  explain,"  he  writes  to  Wioland,"  the 
power  she  exercises  over  me  by  the  theo- 
ry of  the  transmigration  of  soula.  Yea  I 
we  were  formerly  man  and  wife.  Now, 
I  can  find  no  name  for  us,  for  the  past, 
the  future."  Unluckilv.  Charlotte  von 
Stein  was  already  the  wife  of  another,  the 
mother  of  six  children.  That  she  re- 
turned the  passion  of  her  adorer  can  not 
be  donbted ;  but  if  we  arc  to  believe  the 
assurance  of  her  son,  in  his  prc&ec  to 
Goethe's  letters  to  his  mother,  and  the 
testimony  of  many  of  her  coteraporaries, 
among  others,  that  of  Schiller — she  never 
transgressed  the  strictest  bounds  of  vir- 
tue. She  bad  been  indoctrinated  ii-ith 
the  questionable  morality  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  was  married  while  yet 
a  girl  to  a  man  infinitely  her  infeiior  in 
all  mental  endowments,  and  for  whom 
she  bad  little  sympathy  or  affection.  She 
was  thrown,  by  ber  position  as  lady  of 
honor  to  the  Dowager  Duchess,  into  the 
constant  society  of  the  young  and  brilliant 
genius — already  the  day-star  of  his  age 
and  country.  Proud  in  conscious  virtue, 
it  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
she  could  not  prevail  on  herself  to  break 
an  intercourse  so  replete  with  every 
charm  of  intellect  and  fancy,  to  refuse  an 
homage  so  flattering  alike  to  Iicr  heart 
and  her  vanity,  if  she  permitted  herself 
to  be  the  Laura  of  this  new  Petrarch : 


"  Indeed,"  obson-cs  Frederick  von  Stein,  "  if 
this  correspondence  proves  that  emotions  even 
dangerous  in  their  warmth  were  not  far  dis- 
tnnt  fW)nithLi  intercourse,  it  nlso  serves  to  place 
in  a  still  stronger  light  the  virtue  And  prudence 
of  tho  wonuia  who,  while  keeping  her  young, 
gifted,  and  ardent  lover  within  the  limits  of  the 
strictost  reserve,  still  contrived  to  reconcile  him 
to  her  severity,  by  sincere  sympathy  in  all  his 
triob,  both  mental  and  materiiJ,  by  fully  com- 
prehending his  ^oriouB  rocation,  and  by  aooth- 
uighimwitti       mortHnoenaDdUitbigfrimd- 
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'  More  than  one  German  author,  espe- 
cially Adolphe  Stahr,  in  his  well-koowD 
work  Weimar  and  Jena,  has  actually 
I  censured  Madame  von  Stein  in  no  mea- 
sured terms  for  refusing  to  accede  to  Goe- 
the's entreaties  that  she  would  obtain  a 
divorce  from  her  husband,  the  father  of 
her  children,  against  whom  she  had  do 
just  cause  of  complaint,  and  become  hia 
wife — that  is,  when  he  found  it  imposra- 
ble  to  induce  her  to  listen  to  a  suit  of  any 
other  description.  Upon  this  refusal  ia 
thrown  the  whole  responsibility  of  the 
poet's  subsequent  liaison  with  Chnstioa 
Vulpius.  These  authors  seem  never  even 
to  imagine  that  there  may  be  some  alight 
fault  on  Goethe's  side ;  that  if  Madame  von 
Stein  was  blamable  in  admitting  him  to  sa 
intimacy  endangering  her  peace  of  mind, 
if  not  her  conjugal  fidelity,  he  wns  not 
perfectly  justihable  in  seeking  with  all  the 
eloquence  of  genius  to  win  the  heart  of  a 
woman  already  bound  by  the  most  sacred 
ties  to  another.  But  Nemesis  was  not 
forgetful.  The  connection  which  in  a 
moment  of  ennui  and^wearinesa  Goethe 
formed  with  Chri.stina  Vnlpius — a  connec- 
tion which  ho  had  not  the  courage  or  cru- 
elty to  break,  and  which  he  ultimately  con- 
firmed by  marriage — embittered  his  lat- 
ter years,  and  could  not  but  excrdso  an 
unfavorable  influence  on  his  whole  nature. 
Would  not  Fredricka  or  Lili  have  been 
a  more  geuial  companion  than  Christina 
Vulpius  for  that  great  poet  of  whom  his 
native  land  is  so  justly  proud  ?  Who  ooold 
have  dreamt  of  such  a  bride  for  the  beau- 
tiful gifted  Apollo,  as  Adolphe  Stahr  calls 
him,  when  he  first  sot  foot  in  the  domin- 
ions of  Carl  Auguste ! 

Weimar,  consecrated  to  all  lovers  of 
poetry,  scarcely  deserved  tlie  name  of  a 
town  when  Goethe  first  lived  there.  Sebil- 
Icr,  in  a  letter  to  Kumer,  calls  it  *'  some- 
thing between  a  town  and  a  hamlet." 
Goethe  laughingly  observed  one  day  to 
his  friend  Zetter,  when  the  latter  spoke  of 
building  a  theater  for  the  people :  "  How 
is  it  nostuble  to  talk  of  the  people  of  Wei- 
mar m  this  little  residence,  where  there 
are  ten  thousand  poets  and  five  hondred 
inhabitants  ?" 

The  park  did  not  then  exist.  A  tow 
trees  alone  waved  on  the  spot  now  so 
beautifully  diversified  with  verdant  wood 
and  grassy  lawn.  On  the  Curplnlz,  nov 
covered  with  stately  houses,  stood  nothing 
save  the  straw-thatched  huts  of  the  Wei- 
mar peasants ;  one  thing  only  have  we  lo 
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regret  in  the  changes  vhich  have  gradu- 
ally tmnatbrmed  an  insignificant  village 
into  a  Btatclf  city.  On  the  cflplanade, 
which  as  late  .ib  1770  was  the  favorite 
promenade  of  the  cood  inhnbitnntH,  stands 
a  dwelling  so  bumble  as  scarctily  to  attract 
attention  among  tlie  more  coni'picuous 
buildings  around.  It  is  the  bouse  of  Schil- 
ler. Here,  in  this  modest  retreat,  did  the 
author  of  WaUenafein  spend  the  latter 
years  of  bis  existence.  lie  pnrcbascd  it 
at  the  high  price,  as  he  called  it,  of  4000 
golden,  £360.  He  entered  it  on  the  twen- 
ty-ninth of  April,  full  of  delight  at  pos- 
sessing one  spot  on  earth  he  could  call  bis 
own.  A  heavy  domestic  calamity  soon 
came  to  damp  this  Joy.  Within  a  few 
days  he  received  a  letter  informing  him  of ' 
the  death  of  his  mother,  that  mother  to  I 
wbom  lie  was  so  devotedly  attached-  Tlie  ' 
blow  was  a  heavy  one.  Amid  every  ' 
change  of  place  and  scene,  domestic  joys  ' 
and  sorrows,  amid  fame,  homage,  toil  and  I 
suffering,  his  bc.trt  bad  ever  clung  with 
inexpressible  fondness  to  the  home  of  bis 
cbildbood,  and  above  all  to  the  parent 
who  had  watched  over  bis  infant  years. 

"  Would,"  ho  writes  to  his  sister,  "  that  I  had 
been  able  to  &id  you  in  tending  our  beloved 
mother  during  her  last  illness.  0  dear  sister  I 
now  our  parents  are  sunk  to  rest,  the  most  holy 
bond  which  united  us  is  torn  asunder.  It  nmhes 
me  unapeak«bly  sad,  and  I  feel  deiiolatc  though 
BUTTOundcd  bj  the  loved  &nd  loving.  Yet  I 
h«vc  you  too,  my  sister,  to  whom  I  on  fly  in  joy 
ud  sorrow.  Oh'tct  usnow,  therearebutthrco 
of  us  remaining  in  the  paternal  iiouse,  cling 
close  to  each  other.  Never  forget  you  have  a 
kiring  brother.  I  remember  vividly  the  days 
of  our  youth,  when  we  were  all  in  all  to  each 
other.  Life  has  divided  our  destiny  ;  but  confi- 
dence andnfTcction  may  at  least  remain  unalter- 
^!e." 


It  is  scarcely  posfiible  to  enter  without 
a  feoling  of  deep  emotion  that  humble 
dwelling,  where  so  many  glorious  works 
of  genius  were  brought  fortti,  wliere  one 
of  the  purest  and  noblest  spirits  that  ever 
breatlied  on  earth  passed  away,  Three 
-ears  only  was  Schiller  permitted  to  inha- 
it  this  lowly  but  pleasant  abode,  so 
modest  that  even  Goethe's  house,  though 
not  particularly  splendid,  looks  like  a 
palace  in  comparison.  The  middle  story 
to  which  tbe  family  resided,  is  let ;  only 
the  room  which  Scliiller  himself  inhabited ' 
il  sliown  to  the  visitor,  the  town  having  at 
langth  purchased  the  Iiousc.  In  the  cen- 
ter stands  the  table  on  which  he  was  in 
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the  habit  of  writing,  that  very  tabic  which, 
asheinformshisfriendKiJrner,  "cost  two 
Carolines,"  a  heavy  sum  for  bis  narrow 
finances  at  that  period.  It  is  of  the  very 
commonest  wood,  and  so  low  as  perfectly 
to  explain  his  unfortunate  habit  of  bend- 
ing over  it  when  composing.  One  drawer 
was  always  tilled  with  half  rotten  apples, 
the  smell  of  which  was  peculiarly  agree- 
able to  the  poet.  The  walls  are  covered 
with  green  paper ;  the  furniture  is  of  light 
mahogany,  covered  with  leather.  A  little 
guitar,  a  few  bad-colored  jirints  of  Paler- 
mo, the  bed  in  which  Schiller  breathed  his 
last,  a  portrait  taken  from  his  bust,  and  a 
second  painted  after  death — tliesc  com- 
plete the  picture.  When  Schiller  resided 
at  this  cottage,  it  had  nothing  but  green 
trees  aronnd  and  upland  shades  before  it. 
Improvements,  however,  so  far  as  tho 
Duke's  finances  allowed,  went  on  r.ipidly 
under  the  supervision  of  the  almost  ubi- 
quitous Goetne.  The  p.-irk  owes  its  ori- 
gin to  a  tragic  incident  wliicb  occurred 
about  the  beginning  of  1780 — tbe  snicide 
of  a  young  and  blooming  girl,  Christel 
von  Lasbcrg,  who  in  despair  at  the  infi- 
delity of  her  lover,  destroyed  herself  on  a 
spot  Goethe  was  compelled  to  jiass  on  his 
way  to  and  from  the  ducal  castle.  This 
affected  bim  painfully,  tho  more  so  as 
his  Werter  was  found  in  her  pocket, 
though  it  appeared  that  this  was  hut  an 
accidental  coYncidence,  Attfrst  be  re- 
solved on  erecting  a  moument  to  her 
memory,  but  abandoned  this  project,  "  be- 
cause," as  he  said,  "one  could  neither 
pray  nor  love  there."  But  the  gloom  of 
tho  spot,  overhung  by  dark  pine  trees, 
and  peopled  by  such  terrible  reccolleclions, 
became  intolerable  to  Goetbe,  and  he  de- 
termined to  try  and  lend  it  a  more  cheer. 
ful  aspect.  To  this  end  ho  had  some  of 
ibo  trees  cut  down,  the  rocks  planted 
with  shrubs  and  flowers ;  this  suggested 
the  idea  of  further  changes,  which  at 
length  resulted  in  that  beautiful  park 
which  is  now  tlie  principal  ornament  of 
Weimar. 

"The  Dute  and  Goethe,"  says  Wicland  to 
Merck,  Juno  third,  1T78,  "  camo  back  yesterday 
afternoon  from  their  tfip  to  Leipzig,  Dessau, 
Mid  Berlin.  In  the  evening  I  went  with  my 
wife  and  both  my  eldest  girls  to  sec  the  ex- 
ercise-grounds opposite  Qoethc's  garden,  and  ar- 
ranged according  to  his  own  plans ;  thence  I 
proceeded  to  tlie  so-named  '  Star'  to  show  my 
wife  the  now  Potmata,  which  has  been  made 
by  the  Duke,  after  Ooethe'a  designs,  and  is  laid 
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out  with  wonderful  skill,  to  represent  a  wild, 
solitarj,  3'et  not  completely  sequestered  assem- 
blaj»e  of  rocks,  where  Goethe  and  the  Duke 
often  dine  together  with  some  goddess  or  half- 
goddess.  AVe  met  both  with  the  fair  Corinna 
Schroder,  who  with  her  excpiisite  attic  elegance, 
her  lovely  form,  her  simple  yet  inexpressively- 
graceful  attire,  looks  like  the  very  nymph  of 
this  sequestered  spot.'* 

The  words  "  in  the  society  of  some  god- 
dess/' let  us  into  soniethiii^  of  the  secret 
orimii  of  the  Weimar  scandal.  Tiiere  were 
Other  pleasures,  however,  of  a  less  objec- 
tionable character : 

"Last  Saturday,"  writes  Wieland  to  Merck, 
August  twenty-first,  1770,  "  we  drove  to 
Goethe's,  who  had  invited  the  Duchess  Amelia 
to  spend  ihe  evening  with  him  in  his  garden,  to 
regale  her  with  all  the  poems  he  had  composed 
during  her  absence.  We  dined  in  a  charming 
solitary  spot.  When  we  rose  from  table,  and 
the  doors  were  thrown  open,  we  beheld  before 
us  a  scene  which  resembled  a  realization  of  a 
poet's  dream.  The  whole  banks  of  the  '11m 
were  illuminated  quite  in  the  taste  of  Rem- 
brandt, a  wondrous  enchanting  mixture  of  light 
and  shadow,  which  produced  an  effect  beyond 
all  description.  The  Duchess  was  delighted,  so 
were  we  all.  As  we  descended  the  little  steps 
of  the  hermitige,  and  wandered  along  the  banks 
of  the  Ihn,  amid  the  rocks  and  bushes  which 
unite  this  spot  with  the  Star,  the  whole  vision 
changed  into  a  number  of  small  pictures,  *  au 
Rembrandt,'  which  one  could  have  looked  on 
forever.  The  carnival  time,"  he  continues, 
"  has  brouglit  with  it  its  usual  gayeties,  and  we 
have  done  our  best  to  make  the  ordinary  court 
uiabidy,  *  ennui,'  as  brilliant  as  possible." 

The  limited  finances  of  the  little  court 
somewhat  interfered  with  these  courtly  I 
aiiiusements.  Carl  Auijuste  oflen  found  1 
himself  in  difticulties,  which  neither  his  I 
own  skill  nor  that  of  his  counselors  could 
suffice  to  remove.  When  tormented  by  ' 
some  of  these  petty  annoyances,  or  fa-  1 
tigued  with  the  cares  of  state,  he  would  ■ 
retire  to  a  little  country-house,  where,  dis- ! 
missing  all  his  train,  he  would  remain  \ 
alone. 

**  It  is  just  ten  o'clock,"  he  writes  to  Knebel ;  I 
"  I  am  sitting  at  the  window,  and  writing  to  \ 
you.     The  day  has  been  exquisitely  beautiful, 
and  this  my  first  evening  of  liberty  I  have  en- 
joyed to  the  utmost     I  feel  so  far  removed  from 
the  affairs  of  earth,  so  completely  in  a  better,  I 
a  higher  sphere.     Man  is  not  destined  to  be  the  j 
miserable   *phlistcr'    of  this    everj'-day    life. 
Never  do  we  feel  so  noble,  so  elevated,  as  when 
we  behold  the  sun  sink  to  rest,  and  the  stars 
rise,  and  know  that  all  this  is  created  for  its 


(»cn  sake  alone,  not  for  that  of  man,  and  jet  we 
enjoy  it  as  though  it  were  all  made  for  us.  I 
will  bathe  with  the  evening  star,  and  draw  in 
new  life.  Till  then  farewell.  I  como  from  my 
bath.  The  water  was  cold,  night  already  lay 
upon  its  bosom.  It  seems  as  though  I  had 
plunged  into  the  cold  night  itself  when  I  took 
the  first  dip,  all  was  so  calm,  so  holy.  Over 
the  distant  hills  rose  the  full  moon.  All  was 
silent,  and  the  intense  stillness  made  me  hear, 
or  fancy  I  heard  purer  sounds  than  those  which 
really  reached  the  ear." 

The  individual  to  whom  this  letter  is 
addressed  enjoyed,  next  to  Goethe,  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  the  Duke. 
Knebel,  better  known  as  the  fi-iend  and 
companion  of  poets  and  princes  than  by 
any  celebrity  of  his  own,  was  one  of  those 
peculiarly  constituted  natures  which  seem 
destined  to  act  rather  in  chilling  forth  the 
powers  of  others,  than  in  displaying  their 
own.  Tiiese  perhaps  are,  on  the  whole, 
the  happiest.  Free  from  those  feverish 
im])ulses,  that  burning  thirst  for  fame 
which  so  often  torment  more  highly  gift- 
ed spirits,  they  can  enjoy  to  the  full  the 
productions  of  genius  without  envy  or  re- 
gret. They,  too,  are  poets ;  but  they  are 
content  to  find  poetry  in  life  and  nature, 
in  the  summer  flowers,  in  the  murmur  of 
the  fountain,  in  the  whispering  of  the 
breeze,  instead  of  attemptmg  to  give  it 
form  and  shape  in  verse.  They  compose, 
but  only  for  the  amusement  of  a  leisure 
hour,  yet  no  men  have  had  more  influence 
on  the  great  minds  of  their  age.  Most 
rare  and  valuable  are  such  spirits,  suffi- 
ciently gifted  to  appreciate  the  lofty 
endowments  of  genius,  to  svmpatliixc  in 
all  its  varied  moods  and  sublime  aspira- 
tions, and  yet  content  to  play  the  humble 
part  of  confident  and  admirer.  Such  a 
man  was  Knebel.  His  literary  works, 
though  not  absolutely  devoid  of  merit, 
have  been  long  since  forgotten,  but  the 
ascendency  he  exerted  over  the  intellect 
of  the  great  men  of  his  country  and  his 
time  lias  associated  his  name  lastingly  with 
theirs. 

Descended  from  a  Flemish  family,  he 
was  born  at  Wallen stein,  in  Ottingen,  1744, 
One  of  bis  ancestors  having  paid  the  pen- 
alty of  his  religious  opinions  by  a  cruel 
death  imder  Philip  1 1.,  the  family  had 
fled  from  the  land  of  their  birth,  and 
taken  refuge  in  Germany.  Stern,  harsh, 
and  unbending,  Kncbcl^s  father  was  feared 
rather  than  loved  by  his  son,  and  the 
youth  always  attributed  his  timidity  in 
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after-life  to  the  severity  exercised  towards 
him  in  childhood.  His  delicate  and  some- 
what fastidious  tastes  seemed  continually 
in  the  way.  At  the  university  they  ren- 
dered the  rude  habits  of  his  companions 
insupportable.  When  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  Frederick  the  Great  he  found  the 
want  of  education  and  literary  taste 
among  his  brother  officers  still  more 
intolerable.  He  felt  like  an  automaton, 
deprived  of  all  individuality  of  action  ; 
and  despite  the  royal  notice,  with  which 
he  was  occasionally  honored,  he  grew  sad 
and  dispirited 

Knebel  spent  ten  years  in  the  Prussian 
service — ten  long  and  weary  years,  as  he 
calls  them.  ]^  IV'72  he  obtained  his  dis- 
chrge  with  a  small  pension,  and  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  the  young  Duchess  of 
Weimar  from  the  Crown  Prince,  in  whose 
regiment  he  had  served.  By  her  he  was 
graciously  received,  while  by  Wieland, 
who  had  already  resided  at  Weimar,  as 
tutor  to  the  young  Duke,  he  was  warmly 
welcomed.  In  1773  he  was  himself  ap- 
pointed professor  of  mathematics  to  Carl 
Auguste  and  his  brother.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  accompanied  the  princes  on  a 
visit  to  some  of  the  courts  of  Germany,  and 
afterwards  to  Paris.  Knebel  was  delight- 
ed with  the  novelty  of  all  he  beheld,  and 
especially  with  the  grace  of  French  man- 
ners. "  They  may  say  what  they  like," 
he  wrote  to  Wieland,  "  the  French  are  an 
agreeable  and  amiable  people ;  no  where 
else  docs  one  find  so  much  urbanity." 
"  1  saw  a  good  deat  of  Diderot,"  he  adds 
in  a  subsequent  letter.  He  expressed  his 
amaaement  that  Mendelssohn  was  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin. 
Though  royalty  still  seemed  to  reign  su- 
preme, the  revolutionary  spirit  was  al- 
ready abroad.  "Many  young  men  of 
distinguished  talent,"  says  Knebel  in  his 
letters,  "  repeated  to  me  continually  that 
henceforward  all  must  be  equal — nobles, 
peers,  burghers,  and  peasant,  and  such 
like  trash?^  He  was  not  keen  sighted 
enough  to  discern  through  the  bright  and 
glowing  atmosphere  that  surrounded  him 
— the  dark  clouds,  big  with  the  mighty 
changes,  already  slowly  looming  on  the 
verge  of  the  horizon,  so  soon  to  cover  all 
with  its  gloomy  folds  and  to  burst  in 
thunder  over  Europe. 

Next  to  Goethe  and  Knebel,  the  most 
intimate  friend  of  Carl  Auguste  was  his 
chamberlain,  Frederick  von  Einsedel. 
Born  1750,  he  commenced  his  court  ca- 


reer as  page  ;  he  was  then  promoted  to  the 
rank  ot  chamberlain  to  the  Dowager 
Duchess  Amelia  ;  in  1770  he  was  named 
privy  councilor.  Himself  gay,  joyous, 
and  light-hearted,  he  had  while  page 
played  prank  ui>on  prank,  which  had  al- 
ready became  proverbial  in  the  court 
chronicles  of  Weimar.  In  after-life  his 
gladsome  temperament,  his  frank  and 
open  manners,  and  generous  nature,  se- 
cured him  the  lasting  favor  of  his  royal 
master.  His  very  failings  served  as  sub- 
jects of  amusement  rather  than  anger. 
His  constitutional  laziness  varied  by  fits 
of  feverish  activity,  and  his  strange  ab- 
sence of  mind,  during  which  he  might  be 
robbed  of  hat,  gloves,  or  watch,  without 
his  ever  perceiving  it,  diverted  the  ennui 
to  which,  despite  the  presence  of  a  Goethe, 
or  a  Herder  and  a  Wieland,  this  little  court 
seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  subject. 
Einsedel,  however,  must  have  had  merits 
of  a  higher  order  than  mere  harmlessness 
and  good-humor,  or  he  would  scarcely 
have  been  admitted  to  the  intimate  friend- 
ship of  Herder  and  Schiller.  "He  is  an 
excellent,  unaffected  man,"  writes  the  lat- 
ter to  Korner,  in  1803,  "  and  far  from  de- 
void of  talent."  Einsedel's  private  life 
however,  was  any  thing  but  immaculate, 
and  some  of  his  adventures  might  serve 
as  a  curious  illustration  of  the  times  and 
the  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived.  He 
had  become  desperately  enamored  of  a 
Madame  von  Werthein,  who,  yielding  to 
her  passion,  abandoned  home,  husband, 
friends,  and  country,  to  follow  her  seducer. 
Not  completely  dead,  however,  to  the 
shame  of  thus  publicly  violating  all  her 
holiest  duties,  she  had  recourse  to  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  stratagems  ever 
devised  by  a  romantic  female  head.  She 
took  advantage  of  the  fainting  fits  to 
which  she  was  occasionally  subject,  to 
feign  death.  With  the  connivance  of  her 
attendants,  she  contrived  to  steal  out  of 
the  house  unperceived,  while  a  doll  was 
buried  in  her  stead.  She  then  proceeded 
with  her  lover  to  Africa,  where  he  pro- 
posed exploring  certain  gold  mines  by 
which  he  expected  to  make  his  fortune. 
The  affair  turned  out  a  complete  failure, 
and  Einsedel  returned  poorer  than  ho 
went,  with  his  fair  and  trail  companion. 
Great  was  the  amazement  and  indignation 
of  husband  and  friends  on  beholding  the 
resuscitation  of  her  they  believed  long 
since  buried  in  the  vaults  of  her  ancestors. 
But  in  German  courts  in  the  eighteenth 
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century  such  affairs  were  not  regarded  as 
involving  any  very  great  amount  of  moral 
turpitude.  Tiic  Court  of  Weimar  indeed 
was  virtue  itself,  compared  with  those  of 
Dresden,  of  Wurtemberg,  and  Hanover ; 
but  even  here  "  excess  of  love"  was  held 
as  sufficient  excuse  for  every  sin.  Tlicre 
was  a  strange  mixture  of  the  maudlin  and 
licentious.  French  immorality  grafted  on 
German  sentimentality.  A  separation 
was  obtainctl,  and  JMadame  W.  became 
the  wife  of  her  lover.  Einsedel  lived  to  the 
a<jre  of  seventv-eii'ht,  and  died  in  1828. 

In  1790  Weimar  received  a  new  visitor 
in  the  author  o^  JlesperuH,  The  mingled 
na'ivefe  and  singularity  of  his  demeanor, 
his  animated  and  poetic  language,  full  of 
thouo:hts  and  ima<jes  at  once  tender  and 
ironical — for  he  spoke  as  he  wrote — his 
enthusiastic  belief  in  the  progress  of  hu- 
manity, charmed  Herder  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  wrote  to  Jacobi :  "  Heaven  has 
given  me  in  Jean  Paul  a  treasure  which  I 
(lare  not  hope  I  merit.  He  is  all  intel- 
lect, all  soul,  a  melodious  sound  from  the 
mighty  golden  harp  of  humanity,  that 
harp  of  wliich  so  many  chords  are  snapped 
or  broken."  By  Goethe  he  was  more 
coldly  received : 

"  It  was  with  apprehension,  almost  with  ter- 
ror," he  writes  to  his  friend  Otto,  *'  that  I  en- 
tered the  abode  of  Cioethe.  Every  one  depicted 
him  as  cold  and  indifTorent  to  all  earthly  things.  | 
Madame  von  Ralb  had  told  me  that  he  no  lon- 
ger admired  any  thing,  not  even  his  own  works. 
Every  word,  she  said,  is  an  icicle,  especially  to 
strangers,  whom  he  is  with  difficulty  persuaded 
to  admit  to  his  presence.  His  house  struck  me. 
It  was  the  only  one  in  Weimar  built  in  the 
Italian  style;  from  the  very  staircase  it  is  a 
museum  of  statues  and  pictures.  The  god 
at  length  appeared ;  he  was  cold  ;  he  expressed 
himself  in  monosyllables  only,  and  without  the 
slightest  em])hasis.  Tell  him,  said  Knebel,  that 
the  French  have  just  entered  Rome.  *  Hein,' 
replied  the  go<l.  His  person  is  bony,  his  physi- 
ognomy full  of  fire,  his  look  a  sun.  At  length 
our  conversation  on  the  arts,  and  on  the 
opinions  of  the  public,  perhaps  also  the  cham- 
pagne animated  him,  and  then  at  length  I  felt  I 
was  with  Goethe  I  His  language  is  not  flowery 
and  brilliant  like  that  of  Herder ;  it  is  incisive, 
calm,  and  resolute.  He  concluded  by  reading, 
or  rather  performing,  one  of  his  unpublished 
poems,  a  composition  truly  sublime.  Thanks 
to  this,  the  flames  of  his  heart  pierced  their 
crust  of  ice,  and  he  pressed  the  hand  of  the 
enthusiast  Jean  Paul.  How  shall  I  describe  his 
mode  of  reading  ?  It  was  like  the  distant  roar 
of  thunder  mingled  with  the  soft  dripping  of  a 
summer  shower.  No !  there  is  no  one  in  the 
world  like  Goethe !    We  must  be  friends." 


This  desire  was  not  destined  to  be  ful- 
filled. The  author  of  Quintus  FUein  was 
too  diametrically  opposed,  not  only  as  a 
writer  but  as  an  individual,  to  the  poet  of 
Faust  or  Tasao  to  allow  of  any  real  or 
lasting  intimacy. 

One  of  the  most  cccentiic  and  most 
troublesome  personages  of  the  little  Court 
of  Weimar  was  Constantinc,  the  Duke'i 
brother.  He  possessed  neither  the  intel- 
lectual endowments  nor  the  generous  na> 
ture  of  Carl  Auguste.  Knebel,  who  was 
appointed  his  tutor  in  1782,  had  in  vain 
endeavored  to  inspire  him  with  loftier 
tastes.  An  unfortunate  liaison  with  a 
beautiful  girl,  Carolina  von  S ,  pro- 
duced so  much  scandal,  that  the  Duke 
sent  him  from  Weimar,  on  his  travels  to 
Italy,  accompanied  by  the  Councilor 
Albrecht  von ,  a  talented  and  ex- 
cellent man,  but  apparently  not  a  very 
amusing  companion.  Constantino  soon 
grew  weary  of  so  grave  a  Mentor.  Ar- 
rived at  Paris,  he  plunged,  despite  his 
companion's  admonitions,  into  all  the  dis- 
sipations of  that  brilliant  capital,  and  ere 
long  fell  into  the  snare  of  a  clever  actresSi 
Mademoiselle  Darsaincourt,  whose  wit, 
intrigue,  and  beauty  completely  enthralled 
him.  Yielding  to  her  counsel,  he  got  rid 
of  the  perpetual  presence  of  his  guardian- 
by  assigning  him,  under  some  pretext,  a 
place  in  another  carriage,  while  his  mis- 
tress took  hers  beside  him.  Ho  then  set 
off,  not  for  Italy,  but  to  London. 

l*oor  Albrecht,  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
followed  him,  but  finding  his  admonitions 
utterly  useless,  returned  in  despair  to 
Weimar.  In  vain  did  Carl  AugusteflMll 
his  brother;  he  disregarded  his  commKch. 
Of  his  life  in  London  little  is  recorded,  bat 
it  is  probable  tliat  it  was  not  of  a  very  re- 
putable nature.  At  length,  in  1803,  his 
resources  failing,  he  set  out  for  Germany. 
Somewhat  embarrassed  how  to  dispose  of 
his  companion,  he  dispatched  her  oefore- 
hand.  Carl  Auguste,  however,  would  not 
permit  her  to  set  foot  in  his  dominions, 
and  she  was  forced  to  return  to  France, 
despite  the  entreaties  and  remonstrances 
of  her  despairing  lover. 

*'  This  last  catastrophe,^*  writes  Carl  Augnsto 
to  Knebel,  January  fifth,  1784,  "  has  bevn  of 
scryico  to  Constantinc,  apparently  at  least  The 
society  here  endeavored  to  prove  its  adherence 
to  nic  hy  openly  blaming;  his  conduct,  and  shun* 
ning  his  company,  so  that  he  was  left  to  almost 
coni[)Ictc  solitude.  This  decided  condomnatioa 
was  very  painful  to  him,  and  made  him  feel 
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how  essential  is  a  certain  degree  of  exterior  de-  I  minded  consort,  the  grace  and  sweetness 
cency  at  least  to  procure  a  reception  in  good  '  of  her  mother-in-law,  would  have  recon- 
society,  and  that  even  his  rank  could  not  pro-  ^^q^  j^q^^  women  to  the  sacrifice  of  some 
tect  him  from  contempt  and  neglect.  H e  haf  of  their  early  prejudices.  But  Louise, 
now  adopted  an  appe^^^^^^^  ^^j  ^   all  her  loAy  qualities,  was  wanting 

fulfills  more  exacth' the  ordinary  duties  ot  Uie,     .      ,       -     •!  m-x    *^i»*i  *         i,*  i       .  1 5 

and  performs  his  part  well  enough  to  be  regard-  >"  that  flexibility  of  character  which  could 
ed  as  an  educated  member  of  society.  I  am  ,  alone  have  secured  her  felicity  under  ex- 
seeking  to  obtain  his  admission  into  the  Saxon  '  isting  circumstances,  and  though  she  never 
service."  |  by  word  or  deed  expressed  her  feelings, 

!  her  pallid  cheek,  her  saddened  mien,  her 
Constantine  died  in  1803.  j  cold,  reserved  manner,  too  plainly  showed 

Amid  this  circle  of  genius,  wit,  fancy,  ;  what  passed  within.  If  Carl  Auguste  had 
and  gallantry,  sometimes  verging  on  liber- 1  passionately  loved  his  young  wife,  all 
tinism,  stood  the  Duchess  Louise,  like  one  might  have  been  well.  But  Louise's  was 
of  those  pure,  calm,  beautiful,  though  a  nature  so  utterly  antagonistic  to  his 
somewhat  stiff  and  stately  figures  of ,  own,  that  he  never  fully  understood  her, 
Holbein  or  Vandyke,  among  the  loose  and  |  or  at  least  not  till  too  late.  Her  timidity 
lovely  groups  of  a  Rubens  or  a  Lily.  En-  and  reserve  prevented  her  expressing  her 
dowed  with  every  grace  of  mind  and  per-  /  sentiments,  while  her  daily  increasing 
son,  seemingly  formed  to  enjoy  and  bestow  ■  silence  and  coldness  chilled  her  husband, 
felicity,  united  to  one  of  the  most  charm-  :  and  led  him  to  believe  he  was  utterly  in- 
ing  and  noble-minded  princes  of  the  age,  ;  different  to  her.  Nay,  he  conceived  an 
Louise  was  still  unhappy  and  alone.  The  '  equally  erroneous  opinion  of  her  intellect 
circumstances  which  led  to  this  sense  of  as  of  her  heart.  "  She  is  in  com  pr  eh  en  si- 
isolation  were  trifling  in  themselves ;  yet  j  ble,"  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Knebel ;  "be- 
in  such  a  position  as  that  of  the  young  j  fore  her  marriage  she  lived  quite  alone  in 
Duchess,  they  sufiiced  to  darken  all  her  I  the  world,  without  ever  finding  a  being  who 
prospects  of  domestic  bliss.  Educated  ,  answered  her  expectations  of  what  friends 
with  the  utmost  severity,  accustomed  to  |  ought  to  be,  without  exercising  a  single 
the  observance  of  the  most  rigid  etiquette  I  talent  which  would  have  softened  her 
and  the  strictest  reserve,  Louise  found  :  nature.  She  runs  the  risk  of  becoming 
herself  suddenly  transplanted  into  an  |  completely  isolated,  and  losing  all  that 
atmosphere  diametrically  opposite  to  that  j  grace  and  amiability  which  form  the 
in  which  her  whole  existence  had  hitherto  j  principal  charm  of  her  sex."  These  words 
been  passed.  We  have  seen  how  com-  j  speak  volumes.  They  explain  the  clouds 
pletely,  both  in  private  and  public  life,  ,  which  from  day  to  day  grew  darker  over 
the  Duchess  Amelia  and  her  son  had  I  the  domestic  horizon  of  the  royal  pair, 
thrown  aside  those  wearisome  observances  Louise  felt  that  her  husband  neither  un- 
which  in  other  German  Courts  were  still  derstood  nor  appreciated  her  as  she  was 
held  as  necessary  appendages  to  royalty,  conscious  she  deserved  to  be  appreciated, 
and  which  the  young  Louise  had  learned  Wounded  alike  in  her  affections  and  her 
to  regard  with  almost  superstituous  rever-  pride,  too  timid  to  remonstrate,  too 
ence.  At  Weimar,  on  the  contrary,  all  j  haughty  to  complain,  she  withdrew  more 
was  simplicity,  gayety,  equality,  and  fra-  and  more  from  his  society,  till  at  length, 
ternity.  In  their  desire  to  do  away  with  j  though  living  together,  the  two  consorts 
the  useless  incumbrances  imposed  by  their  j  became  almost  strangers  to  each  other, 
rank,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  had  in  fact  '  "The  young  Duchess,"  observes  Knebel, 
unconsciously  gone  a  little  too  far,  and  in-  [  "  shone  like  a  darkened  star  in  a  hazy 
fringed  something  of  that  strict  decorum  j  atmosphere.  The  first  meeting  did  not 
which  is  one  of  the  best  safeguards  of '  produce  very  favorable  impressions  on 


rovahv. 

Louise  was  surprised,  pained,  even 
shocked.  Her  high  and  perhaps  exagger- 
ated sense  of  what  was  due  alike  to  the 
bride  and  the  Princess,  was  perpetually 
wounded.  The  charms  of  intellectual  in- 
tercourse with  such  men  as  Goethe,  Her- 
der, Wieland,  and  Schiller,  the  gay  good- 
humor  of  her  thoughtless  but  really  noble- 


either  side,  and  she  certainly  had  in  part 
reason  to  complain  of  the  want  of  '  con- 
venances' in  her  court.  She  endured 
much  with  infinite  patience,  and  maintain- 
ed her  dignity  with  unvarying  consistency. 
The  characters  of  the  two  Princesses, 
which  did  not  quite  agree,  gave  rise  to 
much  disunion.  That  this  exercised  a 
painful  influence  on  those  who  surrounded 
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them  may  easily  be  supposed.  Neverthe- 
less the  prudence  of  their  '  entourage,' 
the  moderation  of  the  Duchess,  and  the 
desire  of  her  mother-in-law  to  love  and  be 
loved,  prevented  any  violent  outbreak." 
Even  the  powerful  bonds  of  parental  love 
did  not  sutllce  to  draw  the  royal  pair  closer 
together.  For  many  years,  indeed,  the 
Duke  had  cherished  another  passion ; 
he  loved  a  beautiful  and  gitled  actress, 
Caroline  JiVgernau.  With  a  virtue  and 
self  denial  rare  in  her  class  and  time,  she 
had  long  repelled  his  entreaties,  though 
her  heart  plead(.*d  his  cause.  Louise  was 
no  stranger  to  this  attachment ;  it  scarcely 
sought  concealment.  It  had  often  rent 
her  heart  and  embittered  her  existence, 
but  she  knew  the  i)assionate  temperament 
of  her  husband ;  she  felt  that  Caroline, 
witli  whose  gentle  and  generous  character 
she  was  well  acquainted,  might  save  him 
from  worse  seduction. 

Affection,  womanly  pride,  religious 
principle,  all  opposed  such  a  compromise 
of  her  own  paramount  claims  and  duty. 
But,  as  with  Burger's  Dora,*  Louise's  de- 
voted tenderness  overcame  every  other 
consideration.  She  not  only  did  nothing  to 
prevent  or  oppose  the  liaison  /  she  wrote 
the  fair  actress  to  entreat  her  to  listen  to 
the  Duke*s  suit.  However  we  inav  won- 
der  at  such  a  course,  we  are  bound  to 
render  justice  to  the  unselfish  motives 
which  inspired  it.  Louise  did  not,  like 
Caroline  of  England,  give  her  lord  a  mis- 
tress in  order  to  rule  him  more  easily,  or 
less  ostensibly,  through  her  influence.  It 
was  to  save  him  from  worse  courses,  to 
confer  on  him  a  hai>j)iness  she  felt  she  had 
not  been  able  to  bestow.  Caroline  yield- 
ed, yet  not  without  a  struggle.  She  was 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Madame  von 
Hagendorf,  and  presented  with  a  su])erb 
estate  in  Saxony.  Iler  influence  over 
Carl  Auguste  was  boundless,  and  ended 
only  with  his  life.  It  is  to  her  credit  that 
she  never  abused  her  j)osition,  and  that 
she  always  preserved  a  most  perfect  fldel- 
ity  to  lier  royal  lover.  She  was  a  blonde, 
with  light  hair,  and  features  and  com- 
plexion of  surpassing  beauty.  The  Duch- 
ess treated  her  happier  rival  with  the 
delicacv  and  kindness  natural  to  her  own 
pure  and  noble  soul,  both  before  and  after 
the  death  of  the  Duke.  How  Carl  Au- 
guste's  mother  regarded  this  liaison^  we 

*See  PoetK    and    Poetry    of    Germany.      By 
Madamje  ds  Voytis,    Vol.  il  p.  SST. 


arc  not  informed.  Between  herself  and 
her  daughter-in-law  there  was  too  little 
congeniality  of  taste  or  character  to  ad- 
mit of  intimacy  or  confldcnee,  yet  that 
Amelia  fully  appreciated  the  lofty  virtues 
of  her  son's  wife  can  scarcely  be  denied. 
On  her  return  from  It-aly  the  Dowager 
Duchess  resided  at  the  Belvidere,  or  her 
jointure  house  some  little  distance  from 
Weimar,  where,  in  the  society  of  the 
gifted  men  she  had  drawn  to  her  son's 
court,  and  the  enjoyment  of  innocent  and 
intellectual  pleasures,  she  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  her  days.  Her  health,  which 
had  latterly  shown  many  symptoms  of 
decay,  sank  completely  beneath  the  ter- 
rible incidents  of  1800 — the  death  of  her 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  —  the 
ruin  of  her  ancestral  house,  and  the  dan- 
ger which  impended  over  the  land  of  her 
adoption.     She  died  in  1 807, 

But  the  events  which  overwhelmed  the 
sensitive  nature  of  the  Dowager  Duchess 
only  called  into  action  the  noble  qualities 
of  her  daughter-in-law.  When  Weimar 
was  threatened' by  the  victorious  army  of 
the  Conqueror — when  all  doseited  a  town 
which  seemed  doomed  to  destruction,  the 
Duchess  Louise  remained  firm  and  un- 
shaken at  the  ]K)st  which  she  believed 
Providence  assigned  her. 

Her  lord,  on  whom  Napoleon  had 
vowed  vengeance,  had  been  forced  by 
prudence  to  fly.  Her  children,  in  her 
maternal  tenderness,  she  had  sent  to  a 
place  of  sjifety,  her  troops  were  scatter- 
ed, her  friends  trembling  and  defenseless, 
but  still  Louise,  Duchess  of  Weimar,  re- 
mained Arm  and  unshrinking  in  that^owD, 
which  every  instant  might  become  a  prey 
to  the  flames — in  that  palace  which  was 
so  soon  to  receive  the  presence  of  the  im- 
perious victor,  among  the  people  of  whom 
she  had  always  been  the  triend  and  pro- 
tector, and  of  whom  she  was  now  the 
guardian  angel.  "  When,"  says  Falk,  in 
his  personal  reminiscences  of  Goethe, 
••'  the  people  learnt  that  the  Grand  Dncfa- 
ess  was  still  in  the  Castle,  their  joy  knew 
no  bounds.-  When  they  met,  they  threw 
themselves  in  each  other's  arms,  exclaim- 
ing :  '  The  Grand  Duchess  is  here.' " 

Xor  were  they  mistaken  in  the  sense  of 
safety  with  which  her  presence  inspired 
them.  The  Duchess  received  the  con- 
queror (who  had  previously  announced 
his  intention  of  passing  the  night  of  tkl* 
flfteenth  of  October  at  the  Castle^  at  lilr 
head  of  the  grand  staircase.    Pale,  bat 
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calm  and  dignified,  she  awaited  the  ap- 
proach of  the  terrible  emperor,  on  whom 
the  fate  of  her  people  depended.  Napo- 
leon turned  towards  her  with  an  an^i^ry 
mien,  "  Qui  6tes-vous,  Madame  ?"  "The 
Duchess  of  Weimar,  sire,"  was  the 
answer.  "  Je  vous  plains,"  replied  Napo- 
leon, abruptly ;  "  I  must  crush  your  hus- 
band." Then  turning  rudely  away, 
"  Qu'on  me  fasse  diner  dans  mes  apart e- 
ments,"  he  exclaimed,  and  left  the  Duch- 
ess without  addressing  her  another  word. 
But  Louise  would  not  suifer  herself  tb  be 
discouraged.  The  following  morning  she 
requested  another  interview  —  it  was 
granted. 

Night  had  brought  counsel.  The  con- 
queror, though  still  haughty  and  im- 
perious, condescended  at  least  to  lend  an 
ear  to  her  remonstrance  and  appeal.  Un- 
moved by  his  darkening  brow  and  impa- 
tient gestures,  she  defended  with  all  the 
eloquence  of  a  noble  nature,  the  conduct 
of  the  Duke  in  adhering  to  the  Prussian 
cause,  as  commanded  alike  by  honor  and 
necessity.  She  painted  in  vivid  colors 
the  personal  friendship  which  bound  him 
to  Frederic  William,  the  marks  of  affec- 
tionate interest  he  had  received  from  that 
monarch,  and  inquired  with  generous  in- 
dignation whether  "  it  was  in  the  hour  of 
peril  and  misfortune  that  he  could  desert 
his  friend  and  ally?"  She  pictured  the 
fearful  condition  of  the  land — the  stain 
that  would  ever  rest  upon  the  fame  of  the 
victor  if  the  city  were,  as  he  threatened, 
abandoned  to  pillage.  Struck  and  im- 
pressed despite  himself,  Napoleon  relent- 
ed 80  far  as  not  only  to  give  strict  orders 
that  the  town  should  be  respected,  but  to 
rescind  his  repeated  declaration  that  the 
Duke  should  never  again  set  foot  on  his 
native  soil.  True,  the  conditions  ap- 
pended to  this  concession  were  rigorous 
enough.  Carl  Auguste  was  to  quit  the 
Prussian  camp  within  twenty- four  hours. 
In  vain  the  anxious  wife  endeavored  to 
obtain  some  delay.  Here  Napoleon  was 
inflexible  ;  and  Louise,  finding  her  efforts 
useless,  retired  to  take  instant  measures 
to  inform  her  lord  of  what  had  occurred. 
She  dispatched  messengers  in  all  direc- 
tions, for  the  exact  spot  where  he  was  to 
be  found  was  not  known. 

Next  morning  Napoleon  returned  the 
visit,  accompanied  by  all  his  principal 
oflicers.  Desirous,  it  would  seem,  of 
effacing  all  recollection  of  his  former 
harshness,  he  expressed  the  deepest  re- 


gret for  the  excesses  committed  by  hia 
soldiery,  lamenting  the  cruel  necessity  of 
war,  and  declaring  that  it  had  been  forced 
upon  him,  "  Croyez-moi,  madame,  il  y 
a  une  Providence  qui  dirige  tout,  et  dont 
je  ne  suis  que  ^instrument,"  he  repeated. 
On  descending  to  his  apartment,  he  ex- 
claimed :  "  Voila  une  femme  a  qui  nos 
deux  cents  canons  n'ont  pas  pu  faire 
peur." 

Perhaps  political  considerations  in- 
duced Napoleon  to  prolong  the  term 
originally  fixed  for  the  Duke's  return  to 
Weimar,  and  to  admit  some  modification 
of  the  severe  conditions  he  had  imposed. 
No  entreaties  or  remonstrances,  however, 
could  obtain  any  reduction  of  the  contri- 
bution of  200,000,000  francs,  a  feaiful 
burthen  on  a  country  already  so  terribly 
impoverished.  All  that  the  Duchess 
could  do  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the 
people  she  did.  Her  private  purse  was 
dramed  to  aid  their  necessities,  and  it  is 
even  said  that  she  disposed  of  many  of 
her  jewels  for  the  same  purpose.  This 
noble  conduct  found  its  reward  in  the 
adoration  of  her  people,  in  the  increasing 
regard  of  her  lord,  in  the  admiration  of 
Europe.  "  She  is  the  true  model  of  a 
woman,"  writes  Madame  de  Stael,  "  form- 
ed by  nature  for  the  very  highest  position. 
Equally  devoid  of  pretension  or  weakness, 
she  awakens  at  the  same  time,  and  in  an 
e<][ual  degree,  both  confidence  and  vener- 
ation. The  heroic  soul  of  the  olden  days 
of  chivalry  still  animates  her  without  m 
the  slightest  degree  diminishing  the  gen- 
tleness of  her  sex." 

Though  in  the  latter  years  of  their 
union  a  sincere  if  not  ardent  friendship 
had  succeeded  the  coldness  of  early  life, 
Louise  was  not  destuied  to  be  beside  her 
husband  at  the  hour  of  his  death.  He 
had  imdertaken  a  journey  to  Berlin  to 
visit  his  grand-daughter,  the  Princess 
Marie,  who  had  lately  married  the  Prince 
of  Prussia.  On  his  return  he  was  sud- 
denly seized  w-ith  illness,  and  died  at 
Graditz,  near  Torgau,  fourteenth  Juae, 
1828,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  Alexander 
Humboldt  had  been  his  constant  compan- 
ion during  the  latter  days  of  his  life,  and 
with  him  he  conversed  hours  together, 
on  all  those  subjects  in  which  he  had  ever 
felt  so  lively  an  interest. 

'*In  Potsdam/'  says  this  gifted  man,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Chancellor  Muller,  "  I  spent  many  hours 
alone  with  the  Grand  Duke  on  the  sofa.    He 
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Often  did  we  converso  thus  till  nearly  midnigfa^ 
and  it  not  unfrequently  happened  that  we  fell 
aslcop  beside  each  other  on  the  sofa.  Fifty 
years  did  we  continue  this  intercourse.  There 
are  many  princes  capable  of  speaking  admirably 
on  subjects  of  interest ;  but  they  have  not  the 
real  love  of  them  in  their  hearts,  it  is  only 
superficial.  And  it  is  no  wonder,  when  we  re- 
member all  the  distractions  and  dissipations 
attending  a  court  life  to  which  a  young  prince 
is  peculiarly  exposed.     He  must  notice  eveiy 


drank  and  slept  alternately,  drank  again,  rose 
to  write  to  his  consort,  then  again  sank  to 
sleep.  He  was  cheerful,  but  very  much  ex- 
hausted. During  the  interval  he  pressed  me 
with  the  most  difficult  questions  on  physics, 
astronomy,  meteorology,  and  geology,  on  the 
transparency  of  a  comet,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
moon,  the  influence  of  the  spots  on  the  sun,  on 
the  temperature,  etc.  In  the  midst  of  our  con- 
versation he  would  fall  asleep,  and  was  oflen 
uneasy.      When  he  awoke,  he  would  quickly 

and  kindly  entreat  forgiveness  for  his  want  of  j  thing,  and  know  a  bit  of  this  and  a  bit  of  the 
attention.  *  You  see,  Humboldt,  it  is  all  over  t  other ;  but  in  this  way  nothing  can  take  deep 
with  mc.'  All  at  once  he  would  commence  a  root  in  the  mind,  and  it  requires  a  really  power- 
desultory  conversation  on  religion.  He  com-  ful  nature  not  to  turn  to  mere  empty  smoke  in 
plained  of  the  increase  of  fanaticism,  the  close  such  an  atmosphere.  The  Grand  Duke  was  a 
connection  of  this  religious  tendency  with  poll-  man,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term.  He  was  ani- 
tical  absolutism,  and  the  oppression  of  all  the  mated  by  the  noblest  benevolence,  the  purest 
free  movements  of  the  intellect  *  Besides,  they  philanthropy,  and  from  his  whole  soul  desired 
are  false  and  treacherous,*  he  exclaimed,  *  all  to  do  the  best  he  could.  His  first  thought  was 
they  try  for  is  to  render  themselves  agreeable  to  always  his  people^s  happiness;  his  own  was  the 
princes,  to  receive  stars  and  ribbons.     They    very  last. 

sneaked  in  with  their  poetical  love  of  the  middle  "  His  hand  was  ever  open,  and  ready  to  aid 
ages.'  Soon,  however,  his  indignation  appeased  noble  individuals,  and  noble  aims.  There  was 
itself;  he  began  to  speak  of  all  the  consolation  much  that  was  divine  in  his  nature.  He  would 
he  had  found  in  the  Christian  faith.  *  That  is  a  fain  have  showered  happiness  on  all  mankind, 
truly  philanthropic  doctrine,*  he  observed,  *  but  "  He  was  by  nature  taciturn ;  but  the  action 
from  the  very  commencement  jt  has  been  de-  followed  close  upon  the  words.  Ho  loved  sim- 
formed.*  "  '  plicity,  and  was  an  enemy  to  all  coddling  and 

effeminacy.     He  never  drove  out  except  in  a 

It  was  on  occasion  of  this  letter  of  fj*''''^!/!:!!'*^"^,*^^'''^^^^**'"'*^ 
tT      1    1  li.    ^1    ^   r^     *!.  11-     m  an  old  gray  mantle  and  a  mihtaiy  cap.     He 

Humboldt  that  Goethe  pronounced  his  ^^^^^  traveling,  but  not  so  much  to  amu^  him- 
well-known  eulogium  on  Carl  Auguste  :       sdf  as  every  where  to  keep  his  eyes  and  ears 

open,  and  observe  every  thing  good  and  uselbl, 

itrru     T^  1                 i             vi             u    i.   i  that  ho  might  iutroducc  it  into  hisowu  countiT. 

The  Duke  was  a  born  nobleman ;  he  had  Agriculturt  and  manufactures  owe  him  no  «»m- 

teste  and  interest  for  cvcrj'  thing  good  and  great  ,„^„  ^^^^  ^f  gratitude.    He  did  not  seek  to  win 

He  was  but  eighteen  when  I  came  to  Weimar :  j^e  fayor  of  his  people  by  fine  words ;  but  the 

but  even  then  the  bud  and  blossom  showed  ,^  j^^^^j  j^j^  y^^^  they  knew  his  hetft 

what  the  tree  would  become.    He  soon  chose  Ut  for  them." 
me  for  his  friend,  and   evmced   the   sincerest 

sympathy  in  every  thing  I  did.     My  being  near-  i-i     i   a           ^               i      •   j    i.     v. 

ly  ten  years  older  tliantiimsdfwas  favorable  to  ,  Carl  Anoruste  was  buned    by  hl8  own 

our  intimacy.     He  would  sit  whole  evenings  nesire,  m  the  same  vault  in  which  Schiller 

beside  me  m  deep  conversation  on  nature,  art,  already  reposed,  and  where  Goethe  him- 

or  any  thing  else  tliat  was  worth  his  attention,  self  was  one  day  to  sleep  beside  him. 
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When  Anthony  bequeathed  his  mantle 
to  his  disciples,  he  fore-tokened  the  suc- 
cessively quickened  propagation  of  that 
order  which  inherited  "  a  double  portion" 
of  his  own  "  spirit."     The  feeling  which 
had  gathered  strength  around  his  cell  was 
borne  towards  the  birth-place  of  Chiist- 
ianity  by  the  enthusiastic  young  Hilarion, 
a  native   of  Thabatha,  about  five  miles 
from  Gaza.     There,  on  the  border  of  the 
southern  desert,  he  sprang  from  idolatrous 
parents ,  "  like  the  rose,"   says  Jerome, 
*'wliich  flourishes  on  a  thorn."     A  mys- 
terious wilderness   furnished  the  scenes 
which  first  opened  on  his  infant  senses, 
and   excited  his  earliest  thoughts ;  while 
the  days  of  mental  training  were  spent 
among  the   schools  of  Alexandria.     Ilis 
superior  genius  was  soon   brought   out, 
and  his  moral  dignity  became  as  remark- 
able  as   his  native   elegance.     An  early 
convert  to  Christ,  he  was  proof  against 
all   the  temptations  of  the  outer  world, 
and  gave  himself  unreservedly  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Church.     When  the  fame  of 
Anthony's  piety  reached  him,  he  started 
at   once  for  the  desert;    where, ^deeply 
impressed  with  his  first  interview  with  the 
saint,  he  took  the  garb  of  a  recluse,  and 
for  two  months  w^as  a  devout  observer  of 
the  hermit's  teaching  and  example.     He 
was  now  a  mere  youth  of  fifteen  ;  but  he 
had    chosen   his   coarse.     Alone,  unpro- 
vided, and  with  no  defense  but  the  grace 
of  his  Kedeemer,  he  turned  towards  his 
native  land  in  search  of  a  retreat.     On 
the  way  from  Egypt  to  Gaza,  about  seven 
miles  from  the  city,  was  a  salt-marsh  near 
the   sea-beach — a  lone  and  dismal  spot, 
where  the  stillness  was  unbroken  except 
by  the  noise  of  the  waves  and  the  voice 
of  blood.     It   was   a  scene   of  frequent 
murder   and   rapine ;   and   was  still   the 
haunt  of  wild  and  banded  robbers.    Here, 
however,  deaf  to  warning  from  relatives 
and  friends,  he  took    up    his    religious 
abode ;  and  hoped  to  be  saved  from  death 
YOL.  XL  711.— NO.  IIL 


by  learning  to  despise  it.    He  formed  a 
narrow  cell  about  five  feet  in  hight ;  and 
there,  as  in  a  sepulcher,  clothed  in  sack- 
cloth  or  a  rough    cloak,  he  struggled 
against  the  warmth    and    pride  of  his 
youthful  nature.    His  delicate  frame  was 
subjected  to  heat  and  cold ;  and  tempta- 
tions to  bodily  indulgence  were  met  by 
sterner  discipline  and  more  frequent  de- 
votion ;  until  the  fire  of  his  soul  seemed 
ever  to  renew  the  lustre  of  his  eye,  and 
his  speaking  features  expressed  that  sense 
of  inward  power  which  made  him   the 
wonder  of  his  country  and  his  age.     It  is 
said,  that  even  the  bandits  who  prowled 
around  him  were  overawed  and  restrain- 
ed, and  in    his    presence    confessed  the 
majesty  of  virtue.     Some  circumstances 
in  his  life  wear  a  doubtful  aspect,  though 
his    biographer   so    zealously    proclaims 
them  as  miraculous.     Nothing,  however, 
shows  more  strikingly  the  purity  of  Je- 
rome's mind  than  the  unsuspecting  sim- 
plicity with  which  he  classes  among  Hila- 
rion's  miracles,  what  should  rather,  per- 
haps, be  viewed   as  the  evidence  of  his 
infirmity,  or  the  fruit  of  his  transgression. 
The  struggles  of  the  young  ascetic  must 
have   been   severe.     But  they  were  not 
without  success.     He  lived  to  secure  not 
only  the    expressed  esteem  of  Anthony, 
his  model  and  guide,  but  tokens  of  re- 
spect from  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  even  from 
the   German    and   Saxon    Christians   of 
north-western  Europe.     He  had  dififused 
an  ascetic  enthusiasm  through  his  beloved 
Syria ;  and,  after  forty-eight  years  of  la- 
bor,  had   gathered  aroimd  him    two  or 
perhaps  three    thousand  disciples.     The 
zeal  of  the  apostate  Julian  was  subse- 
quently indulged  in  the  destruction  of  his 
monastery ;  but  the  spirit  which  he  had 
awakened  was  not  so  easily  crushed  ;  and 
long  after  the  Emperor's  attempt  to  re- 
store heathenism  had  failed,  Hilarion  was 
remembered  as  the  father  of  Christian 
Monachism  in  Palestine.    Meanwhile  the* 
20 
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system  developed  itself  in  its  greatest 
variety  and  power  on  the  banks   of  the 
Nile.    After  Anthony  and  Paul,  it  was 
nourished  in  its  higher  spirituality  chiefly 
under  the  teaching  and  influence  of  the 
Macarii ;    two    venerated    men,    whose 
names  were  supposed  to  be  a  happy  allu- 
sion to  the  blessedness  of  that  mode  of 
life  which  thev  so  successfullv  recommend- 
ed,  and  of  which  they  were  such  pure 
and   eminent   examples.     One,  and   per- 
haps the  younger,  was  a  native  of  Alexan- 
dna,  where  he  continued  to  reside,  and 
where,  by  his  cheerful  piety  and   affable 
manners,   he    persuaded   large   numbers 
of  even  young  men  to  retire  into  mo- 
nastic   seclusion.     The    other,   born    in 
Upper   Egypt,  in   the  province   of  The- 
bais,  during  the  first  year  of  the  fourth 
century,  was  called  "  the  Egyi)tian."    He 
was  probably  one  of  Anthony's  disciples  ; 
and  his  character  was  distinguished  from 
that  of  his  Alexandrian  namesake  by  its 
greater  austerity    and    reserve.     At  an 
early  age  he  was  so  remarkable  for  gra- 
vity and   sound  judgment,  that  he  was 
known  as  "  the  young-old  man."     He  was 
ordained  a  presoyter  at  the  age  of  forty. 
During  the  fiery  persecution  of  the  ortho- 
dox Ciiristians  which  was  raised  by  Lu- 
cius the  Arian  bishop,  he,  with  the  other 
Macarius,  in  company  with  many  of  their 
friends,  was  banished  to  a  pagan  island ; 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  converted  to 
Christ  during  their  stay.     As  soon  as  the 
storm  of  trial  was  hushed,  he  returned 
to   the   favorite   solitude  which  he   had 
chosen   in   early  life,  and  now  settled  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sceta ;  where  he  was 
honored  as  the  founder  and  president  of  a 
large  congregation  of  hermits,  who  gath- 
ered around  him,  and  occupied  the  cav- 
erns and  cells  of  the  saltpeter  mountain. 
Here,  and  in  the  neighboring  deserts,  he 
spent  sixty  years ;  taking  the  lead  in  a 
course  of  labor  and  self-denial,  which  so 
kept  his  "  body  under  "  that  his  skin,  it  is 
said,  would  not  sustain  the  ordinary  ap- 
])endage  of  a  beard. 

In  his  ninetieth  year,  on  the  fifteenth 
of  January,  391,  he  was  released  from 
the  flesh  which  he  had  taken  such  pains 
to  subdue,  and  left  the  scene  of  his  humi- 
liation for  a  sphere  of  greater  purity  and 
freedom.  The  fifty  homilies  whicli,  on 
respectable  evidence,  are  ascribed  to  him, 
had,  perhai)S,  at  one  time,  in  part,  if  not 
entirely,  an  epistolary  form ;  as  there  is 
fair  reason  for  supposing,  either  that  they 


are  one  and  the  same  document  with  the 
letter  which  it  is  said  he  addressed  to  the 
monks  of  his  charge,  or  that  the  letter  is 
now  incorporated  with  them.    It  is  not 
diflicult  to  trace  in  the  pages  of  Macarius 
some  reflections  of  his  character ;  nor  will 
they  fail  to  aiford  an  insight  into  Mona- 
chism,  as  it  was  found  under  his  oversight. 
His  style    is    without    aflectation ;    and 
though  he  sometimes  deals  in  allegory,  and 
more  frequently  in  comparison,  his  figures, 
for  the  most  part,  would  be  familiar  to 
his  discij^les,  and  are  clearly  used  with  a 
sincere    desire    of    making    his    lessooB 
plainer.     His    thoughts    are    sometimes 
sublime.      He  always    speaks  from    his 
heart.     He  is  full  of  Christ,  clear  in  Yds 
views  of  salvation  by  faith,  the  necessity 
of  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
the  blessedness  of  that  perfect  love  which 
holds  the  soul  in  communion  with  God. 
His  familiarity  with  the  sacred  writings 
is  remarkable ;  and  his  frequent  use  of 
them  is  apt,  intelligent,   and   reverent. 
In  one  respect,  especially,  he  is  truly  apos- 
tolic ;  he  writes  in  the  light  of  the  future, 
under  a  realizing  imjDression  of  imseen 
things,  and  in  gracious  friendship  with 
the    spiritual    world.    Nor  can  his    ad- 
dresses be  read  without  growing  aflTection 
for  the  author,  as  a  Christian  eminent  for 
simplicity,  patience,  gratitude,  and  sub- 
mission to  the  Divine  will ;  one  who  came 
very  near  to  Christ's  standard  of  childlike 
humility;  a  man  habitually  devotional; 
rigid  in  self-discipline,  but  generous  and 
kind  to  all ;  free  from  cant ;  and,  in  shorti 
a  sincere  and  earnest  seeker  of  full  con- 
formity to  the  mind  of  his  Lord.    The 
minds  of  his  monks  seem  to  have  been 
agitated  at  times  with  questions  in  philo- 
sophy and  religion,  very  similar  to  raany 
which  occupy  more  modern  thinkers  and 
seekers  of  truth.    It  is  interesting  to  find 
indications  that  the  teacher  and  many  of 
his  disciples  must  have  been  intelligent 
observers  of  human  life ;  while  they  were 
neither  blind  to  the  beauties  of  nature, 
nor  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  arts 
and  sciences  of  their  times.     And  though 
it  is  clear  that  Macarius,  like  St.  Paul, 
might  say  to  his  flock,  "  And  I,  brethren, 
could  not  speak  unto  you  as  unto  spiritual, 
but  as  unto  carnal,  even  as  unto  babes  in 
Christ ;"  yet,  they  had  not  learnt  to  aim 
merely   at   the  sustenance  and  glory  of 
their  order  ;  but  spiritual  good  was  looked 
at  as  the  great  object  of  the  ascetic  in- 
stitute ;  and  the  doctrine  with  which  they 
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were  made  most  familiar  was,  that  with- 
out faith  in  Christ  they  could  not  reap 
the  benefit  of  a  religious  retreat.  They 
all  enjoyed  a  freedom  of  devotional  ex- 
pression which  sometimes  threatened  to 
result  in  discord ;  the  pious  excitement  of 
some  breaking  forth  at  times  in  a  style 
which  was  disagreable  to  tlie  more  sober 
and  quiet  souls.  It  may  be  inferred  also, 
that  they  had  no  fixed  rules  which  pre- 
vented any  brother  from  consulting  his  I 
own  taste  or  capacity  in  the  choice  of  his  j 
daily  occupation,  whether  manual,  con- 
templative, or  studious. 

Under  this  dispensation  of  liberty,  there 
sprang  up  occasionally  those  little  jeal-j 
ousios,  against  the  peniicious  effects  ofj 
which  the  more  pure  and  leading  spirits 
had  frequently  to  guard  their  fellow  ere- 
mites.    Monastic  life  could  not  linger  at 
this  stage  of  its  development.     It  was  to 
undergo  a  more  regular  and  systematic  [ 
shapiog.     This  began  under  the  hand  ofj 
Pachomius,  the  father  of  Christian  ccenobia, 
or   convents.      The    eremites    who    had 
gathered  around  Anthony,  the  Macarii, 
and  Ililarion,  in  order  to  secure  the  be- 
nefit of  their  teaching  and  example,  had 
formed  their  own  cells,  each  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of   his    own  master's    retreat  ; 
and  the  inmates  of  each  scattered  cluster 
of  huts  were  united  only  as  they  were 
disciples  under  the  same  superior.    These 
societies  were  known  as  laurce^  a  term  ap- 
plicable to  the  place  of  their  abode,  large 
open  spaces,  or  broad  streets.     Pachomius 
introduced  cloister-life  in  its  more  com- 
pact form  ;  and  brought  monks  together 
into   connected    buildings,    which    were 
distinguished  as  ccenoblay  or  monasteries ; 
and  in  which  the  community  was  more 
completely  organized  under  the  eye  of  the 
archimandrite,  or  abbot.     The  author  of. 
this  plan  was  cotemporary  with  Macarii, 
and  was  a  native  of  Upper  Egypt,  where 
he  was  born  of  heathen  parents.    In  early 
life  he  had  been  pressed  into  the  army, 
and  had  fought  under  Constantino  against 
Maxentius ;  but  even  the  circumstances . 
of  a  soldier's  life  could  not  wear  away  the  ' 
impressions  which  Christianity  had  fixed 
in  his  heart ;  lie  made,  at  length,  a  public 
profession  in  baptism ;  and,  obtaining  his 
release  from  military  obligations,  he  re- 
tired, and  placed  himself  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Palemon,   a  venerated  hermit. 
For  twelve  years  he  sought  consolation 
amidst  the  austerities  of  his  chosen  soli- 
tude.   The  earnest  prayers  of  his  sincere 


heart  were  not  cast  out.    He  was  taught 
the  secret  of  love  to  God,  and  under  the 
gracious  influence  of  that  principle  he  was 
constrained  to  devote  himself  to  the  work 
of  saving  and  guiding  the  souls  of  his 
fellow-men.      He  thought  he  heard  the 
voice  of  an  angel  caUing  him  to  reconcile 
men  to  God.     Under  a  warm  impulse  he 
opened  his  mission  on  TabennsB,  an  island 
in   the  Nile,  between  the  provinces  of 
Tenthyra  and  Thebes.     Here  he  founded 
his    model    ccenohia.      Three    thousand 
brethren  were  soon  enrolled ;  and  though 
before    his    death    no    less    than    seven 
thousand  were  under  discipline,  it  con- 
tinued to  advance  until  the  first  half  of 
the  fifth   century,  when   its  regulations 
w^ere  observed  by  fifty  thousand  monks. 
The  monastic  rule  which  is  ascribed  to 
him,  bears  testimony  to  his  discrimination 
and  judgment;  and  is  interesting,  as  a 
sketch  oi  the  first  attempt  to  regulate  the 
daily  particulars  of  conventual  life.    The 
few  letters  and  moral  precepts  which  bear 
his    name    indicate    pure    simpUcity    of 
character.     In  habitual  observation  of  his 
own  heart  and  mind,  and  in  close  commu- 
nion with  truth,  he  seems  to  have  acquired 
a  spiritual  discernment,  which  minds  less 
hallowed  than  his  own  might  sometimes 
misunderstand  ;  for  it  is  said,  that  he  w^as 
accused  before  the  council  of  Diospolis  of 
divining  the  secret  thoughts  of  men.  The 
synod    honorably    absolved    him,   after 
hearing  his  declaration  of  God's  enlighten- 
ing and  consoling  mercy  to  his  inner  man. 
The  fourth   century   closed   just  as  his 
earthly  career  was  at  an  end.    He  de- 
parted, leaving  many  spiritual  children  to 
cherish  the  memory  of  his  paternal  care, 
his  methodical  oversight,   his  rigid  ex- 
ample, and  his  pious  discourse.  The  form 
of  Monachism  which  was  represented  by 
Pachomius  soon  became  more  clearly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  societies  which  fol- 
lowed the  order  of  the  Macarii,  by  its 
identity  with  a  distinct  theological  school. 
The  influence  of  Origen's  writings  and 
example  had  originated  two  parties  at 
least,  whose  different  views  and  opposite 
bent  led  them  to  wide  separation,  and 
finally  into  hostile  relations.     On  the  one 
side,  were  those  whose  sympathies  were 
with  Ongen;    and  who,  being  for  the 
most  part  of  higher  mental  culture,  were 
the  more  speculative,  spiritual,  mystical, 
and  contemplative,  adopting  the  allegori- 
cal mode  of  interpreting  the  sacred  vol- 
ume :  on  the  other,  were  the  less  cuiti- 
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vatcd  mincls,  >vho  clung  to  the  letter  of 
the  word,  ascribefl  human  forms  and  pas- 
sions to  the  Divine  J^einnr,  entertained 
jjross  views  of  the  Redeemer's  kinijdom, 
and,  indeed,  were  the  primitive  models 
of 'Fifth  jMonarchy  men.'  The  anchorets 
of  Sceta  were  ranircd  as  Oricjenists,  and 
sou«j:ht  for  si>intual  food  in  the  teachincfs 
of  the  transcendent  father.  Pachomius, 
on  the  contrary,  favored  the  more  mate- 
rial notions  of  the  Anthropomorphit.i^ 
and  Millenarians ;  and  warned  his  monks 
air^inst  the  writin<xs  of  the  Alexandrian 
scholar,  as  beinp^  more  dangerous  than 
those  of  open  and  entire  heretics.  There 
w-ere  a  few  choice  souls,  who  strove  to 
keep  themselves  in  a  medium  course,  and 
to  prevent  a  scandalous  clashinc:  of  ex- 
tremes; but  their  judicious  and  amiable 
endeavors  were  in  vain.  A  controversy 
ensued,  which  gradually  involved  many 
excellent  and  leading  spirits. 

Amonix  those  who  stood  out  from  the 
crowd,  and  whose  names  are  recorded  as 
writers  and  actors  in  this  theological  feud, 
was  found  Evagrius  of  Pont  us,  a  disciple 
of  the  Macarii,  whose  views  he  sustained, 
and  in  whose  spirit  he  lived.  He  had 
been  ordained  a  deacon,  at  Constanti- 
nople, by  Gregory  Nazianzen ;  and  came 
with  him  to  Kgypt ;  where  he  remained 
for  manv  vears,  a  recluse  of  the  Scetic 
desert ;  and  where  he  wrote,  7%i  Monk  ; 
0)\  Art  Ire  Yirttfe ;  The  Gnostic  ;  The 
ll'\fntatlon  :  or.  Selections  Jr on)  theScrip- 
tures  against  teniptinff  Spirits  '  Si.r  Jfu?)- 
ih'crf  Prof/nostic  Prohienis  ;  and  verses 
addressed  to  Monks  in  (^omnnmitie^'i^  and 
to  the  Virgin,  All  tliese  were  pronounced 
excellent,  and  were  read  widely  both  in 
the  East  and  the  West.  The  fact  that  he 
offered  a  i)Oetic  effusion  to  the  Virgin^ 
might  indicate  the  rise  of  sjnritual  gal- 
lantrv  anionic  the  more  retine<l  votaries  of 
the  celibate;  and,  if  his  verses  were  pojm- 
lar,  Miiry's  name  was  already  gathering  to 
itself  that  peculiar  charm,  which  after- 
wards opened  her  way  to  so  lofty  a  place 
in  the  monastic  svstem.  Eva^rrius  was 
matched  on  the  other  side  bv  one  who 
was  erpially  earnest  and,  ])erliaps,  more  . 
deej)ly  read,  though  not  so  jurlicious  or  I 
acute.  This  was  Epij)hanius,  a  native  of  | 
Palestine,  but  trainecl  in  Egypt  in  the 
narrower  style  of  intellectual  culture.  Tn 
later  life,  he  had  the  benefit  of  discipline 
under  llilarion  ;  and  was  thus  more  fully 
prepared  for  teaching  and  transmitting 
the  opinions  and  manners  of  his  party, 


among  the  monks  of  a  cloister  which  he 
founded  near  his  biith-place,  and  which 
for  some  time  was  under  his  care.  Abont 
the  year  367,  he  was  elected  Bishop  of 
Salamis  in  Cyprus,  where  his  writings  and 
conduct  secured  a  wide  repntation.  With- 
out much  prudence,  he  entered  into  the 
strife  of  the  day,  in  a  rough,  unconnected, 
and  inaccurate  stvle;  and  first  battled 
with  John,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  then  got 
up  a  council  in  Cyprus  for  prohibiting  the 
-use  of  Origen's  Works ;  contended,  even 
in  Constantinople,  with  the  saintly  Chry. 
sostom;  and  ventured,  at  last,  to  enter 
the  list  against  the  Empress  Endoxia, 
whose  strong  sense  and  quiet  sarcasm 
were  more  than  equal  to  his  forward  zeal. 
He  died  at  sea,  just  as  he  had  passed  his 
"  threescore  years  and  ten."  Among  the 
leading  men  of  the  spiritualists,  the  four 
"Long  Brothers"  must  not  be  overlooked: 
Dioscurus,  Ammonius,  Eusebiu^  and  Eu- 
thymius,  wdio  were  as  distinguished  by 
their  inlinence  as  they  were  eminent  in 
stature.  The  secret  of  their  power  was 
in  their  inflexible  honestv,  combined  with 
hearty  and  unflinching  faith  in  the  system 
of  their  choice.  Tt  was  so  important  to 
enlist  their  fresh  and  virgin  energies,  that 
the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  Alexandria 
seemed  unscrupulous  as  to  means,  in  its 
eflbrts  to  draw  them  around  its  seat ;  but 
they  were  true  to  their  elect  calling. 
Purity  in  the  desert  was  to  them  more 
sweet  than  the  stained  honors  of  a  metro- 
l)olitan  church.  Alexandrian  policy  suc- 
ceeded better  in  its  attempts.on  thesocie- 
ties  of  the  other  school;  at  least  in  the 
ca,se  of  the  i>oor  old  Serapion  ;  who,  with 
his  grosser  creed,  had  vied  with  Origen- 
ists  in  the  rigid  j)urity  of  his  life.  Per- 
suaded, at  last,  to  confess  that  his  views 
of  the  Divuie  nature  were  mean  and  in- 
correct, he  knelt  with  those  who  devotion- 
ally  celebrated  his  conversion ;  but  unable 
to  realize  the  presence  of  God  without  a 
sight  of  the  usual  synd)ol,  he  cried  in  dis- 
tress, "They  have  taken  away  my  God ; 
in  whom  shall  I  trust  ?  to  whom  shall  I 
pray?"  thus  indicating  the  close  relation 
between  unworthy  notions  of  God,  and 
virtual  idolatry. 

At  length,  the  controversy  involved  the 
celebrated  Jerome,  who  brought  into  it 
all  his  characteristic  zeal  and  power,  sus- 
tained by  the  results  of  the  hard  biblical 
studies  which  he  had  chosen  as  an  ascetic 
discipline.  He  was  not  wise  enough, 
however,  to  prevent  his  struggle  for  or- 
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thodoxy  from  showing  that  he  was  capable 
of  undignified  excitement,  sensitive  vanity, 
ill-concealed  pride,  and  too  much  fondness 
for  contention  and  rule.     He  had  aban- 
doned  the   classic   authors  in    favor    of 
holy  writ,  in  obedience,  as  he   says,  to 
the  warning  of  a  vision ;  add  having  had 
his  attention  turned   to   the    writings  of 
Origen,  while  on  a  visit  to  Constantinople, 
he   conceived   the   design   of  promoting 
more  widely  the  thorough  study  of  the 
Scriptures  by  a  revision  of  the  Latin  ver- 
sion, and  even  a  new  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  from  the  original  Hebrew. 
In  his  monastic  retreat  at  Bethlehem,  and 
amidst  a  laroje  number  of  vouthful  ascetics 
who  sought  his  guidance,  he  performed  a 
service  for  the  West,  which  answered  to 
the  benefit  w'ith  which  Origen  liad  enrich- 
ed the  Eastern  Church.     It  was  natural 
that  he  should  avail  himself  of  the  treasures 
which  Origen  had  bequeathed  ;  and  that, 
without  adopting  his  doctrinal  system,  or, 
perhaps,  fully  mastering  it,  he  should  ma- 
nifest, here  and  there,  in  his  writings,  the 
influences  of  that  scholar  over  his  mind. 
Not  that  there  was  much  spiritual  sym- 
pathy between  Origen  and  Jerome.  They 
were  of  different  bent.   When  some  west- 
ern zealots  of  the  more  literal  school  had 
raised  an  e^^citement  at  Jerusalem,  about 
the  supposed  prevalence  of  heresy  among 
the  admirers  of  Origen ;  Jerome,  though 
he  had  professed  some  attachment  to  the 
author  of  the   J/exapla^  and   had   even 
translated   some   of  his   homilies,   found 
little  difficulty  in  providing  against  the 
coming  storm,  by  siding  with  the  alarm- 
ists, and  claiming  shelter  under  the  ortho- 
doxy of  Rome.     His  friend  Ruffinus  was 
inclined  to  the  opposite  course.     There 
was  a  severance,  a  short  reconciliation  at 
the  altar,  and  then  a  wider  breach.     The 
two  old  friends  seemed  to  forget  all  former 
aftections,  and  to  renounce  all  the  dignity 
of   scholarship   and   religion,   that    they 
might  the  more  painfully  scandalize  the 
followers   of  Him  who,  "when  he  was 
reviled,  reviled  not  again."    "Alas !"  cries 
the  more  amiable  Augustine,  "  that  I  can 
not  meet  you,  and,  in  the  dust  at  yom* 
feet,  implore  you  to  cease  the  unchristian 
warfare ;  each  for  his  own  sake,  for  the 
sake  of  each,  and  on  account  of  others, 
especially  the  infirm  ones  for  whom  Christ 
died !'' 

Grievous  as  was  the  strife  in  this  case, 
the  agitation  in  another  part  of  the  field 
took  a  turn,  the    melancholy  issues  of 


which  touch  the  heart  with  more  tender 
sorrow.  Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria, while  professedly  favorable  to  the 
followers  of  Origen,  offered  his  mediation, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  effect  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  between  them  and  their 
opponents.  His  style  of  interference 
however,  was  injudicious.  Indeed,  his 
character  was  not  equal  to  his  task.  His 
attempt  was  understood  as  an  unfair 
use  of  his  authority,  in  order  to  proselyte ; 
and  he  was  soon  invaded  in  Alexandria  by 
an  excited  mob  of  fanatical  monks  ;  who 
denounced  him  as  an  atheist,  threatened 
him  with  death,  extorted  from  his  lips  a 
public  tribute  to  their  peculiar  notions, 
and  required  him  to  pass  sentence  of  con- 
demnation on  the  memory  and  writings 
of  Origen.  This  was  not  difficult  for  one 
to  whom  the  people  had  given  the  title 
of  "The  Buskin  that  suits  either  foot." 
Theophilas  thought  it  right  to  obey  for 
the  time  the  superior  force,  reserving  the 
right  of  expressing  other  views  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  The  times,  how- 
ever, did  not  call  him' to  retract  what  ex- 
pediency had  constrained  him  to  declare  ; 
but  various  influences  from  without  tended 
to  bring  his  temper  into  accordance  with 
his  latest  creed.  He  now  sided  with 
Epiphanius  and  Jerome;  and  even  excited 
the  anthropomorpbite  monks  to  more  bit- 
ter enmity  towards  his  former  friends. 
Decrees  of  council  were  issued  from  Alex- 
andria, forbidding  the  perusal  Of  their 
favorite  author ;  and  when  they  hesitated 
to  obey,  the  prefect  of  Egypt,  at  the  call 
of  the  Bishop,  sent  the  military  upon  them ; 
and  the  defenseless  communities  were  brok- 
en up,  and  mercilessly  hunted  through  the 
solitudes  which  no  longer  offered  them  a 
home.  Their  only  hope  now  was  in  Con- 
stantinople ;  and,  encouraged  by  Chrysos- 
tom's  reputation  for  truthfulness,  justice, 
and  love,  they  resolved  in  an  appeal  to  the 
imperial  court.  The  gentle  Bishop  re- 
ceived their  representatives  kindly,  and 
courteously  interceded  with  Theophilus 
on  their  behalf.  But  the  wily  Alexandrian 
stood  on  his  dignity,  and  opened  a  liti- 
gation from  which  the  peaceable  Chrysos- 
tom  endeavored  at  length  to  withdraw. 
At  this  point,  the  monks  seized  an  oppor- 
tunity of  laying  their  case  before  the 
Empress  Eudoxia ;  and  their  petition  was 
that  Theophilus  might  be  called  before 
the  Episcopal  Tribunal  of  the  metropolis. 
Even  the  gay  Eudoxia  valued  the  prayers 
of  monks ;  and  perhaps  felt  that  she  need- 
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cd  their  intercessions,  and  that  it  would 
be,  therefore,  wise  to  grant  their  request. 
Their   suit  was  gained,  and   Theophihis 
was  cited  to  appear.     From  this  moment, 
his  controversy  was  no  longer  with  the 
monks,  but  with  Chrysostom,  whose  down- 
fall he   resolved   to  effect.      Nor  would 
his  rage   allow  him  to  be  scnipulous  in 
the  choice  of  means.     Opportunity  was 
soon   at   his   commanil.     The  bold  recti- 
tude of  Chrysostom's  administration,  and 
the  faithfulness  and  power  of  his  public 
and  private   testimonies  against  fashion- 
able    >vickedness,    had    irritated    manv 
envious    men    among    the    clergy,    and 
awakened  the  deep  resentment  of  those 
whose  conscience  had  failed  to   master 
their  love  of  sin  ;  and  when  the  Empress 
appeared  to  side  with  these,  there  was  a 
ready  combination  against  the  devoted 
preacher.     Theophilus  was    soon  a   cor- 
respondent and   co-worker  with  his  kin- 
dred spirits ;  until,  having    secured   the 
sanction  ofEudoxia,  he  gathered  apacked 
council,  before  which  the  object  of  his  aver- 
sion was  summoned,  on  various  charges, 
grounded  on  his  seeming  neglect  of  some 
ecclesiastical  forms.    The  accused  denied 
the   competency   of  the    tribunal ;    and, 
having  repeatedly  refused  to  appear,  was 
formally  deposed.     A  subsequent  threat 
of  forcible  expulsion  from  his  diocese  in- 
duced him  quietly  to  withdraw,  and  sub- 
mit to  be  conveyed  into  exile.     His  first 
banishment  lasted  but  a  few  days  ;  for  the 
conscience-stricken  Em]>ress  was  constrain- 
ed to  recjall  him.     After  two  months,  how- 
ever, his  pulpit  thunders   again  aroused 
the  spirit  of  his  imperial  mistress  ;  and  by 
the  agency  of  the  \vatchful  Theophilus, 
he  was  finally  degraded.     Sent  first  to  the 
borders  of  Armenia,  and  then  banished 
into  deeper  snftering  among  the  barbari- 
ans on  the  fixrther  frontiers  of  the  empire, 
he  sank  under  the  hardships  of  the  jour- 
ney, and  closed  his  career  with  his  favor- 
ite sentence  on  his  lips :  "  Blessed  be  the 
Lord  for  all  things !" 

Thus  fell  one  of  the  purest  dignitaries 
of  the  Church ;  victimized  by  ecclesias- 
tical craft,  in  vicious  association  with 
courtly  vice  and  imperial  passion.  One 
of  the  brightest  lights  of  Christian  ge- 
nius and  eloquence  was  quenched  by  the 
storm  in  which  infant  Monachism  renew- 
ed its  strength.  There  came  a  lull  of  the 
tempest,  but  Chrysostom  was  gone.  The 
martyrdom  of  such  a  man  necessarily  left 
a  shadow  on  this  period  of  monastic  his- 


tory. At  the  same  time,  ascetic  life  was 
now  at  a  deeply  interesting  point  of  its 
development ;  was  unfolding  a  wonderful 
capacity,  and  giving  prophetic  tokens  of  its 
future  power.  In  its  principle  a  yiolation 
of  natural  order  and  Christian  freedom,  it 
had  nevertheless  nurtured  some  of  the 
noblest  specimens  of  spiritual  piety,  could 
exhibit  Christian  character  in  all  the 
stages  of  its  formation,  and  indeed  might 
show  within  its  range  all  the  phases  of 
religious  life.  The  gems  of  Christian 
thought  and  feeling,  which  have  been 
caught  up  and  preserved  for  us  by  such 
men  as  Palladius,  and  the  other  early 
ecclesiastical  historians,  are  enough  to 
show  that,  amidst  the  motley  groups 
whoso  ascetic  experiments  so  sadly  fiiiled, 
there  were  some  whose  sincerity  Divine 
Providence  and  grace  were  combined  to 
honor ;  and  who,  having  passed  through 
many  fearful  stages  of  acquaintance  with 
themselves,  could  at  last  say  with  Nilus : 
"  Where  shall  we  find  defense  or  help,  but 
in  reliance  on  Christ  alone,  o^ir  most 
compassionate  Lord  ?  The  remembrance 
of  our  most  dearly  beloved  Master 
presents  itself  to  us  in  oui:  despondence 
like  a  benevolent,  peace- bringing,  fricndl 
angel ;  and  deep-rooted,  unshaken  faitl 
in  him  banishes  all  our  fear  and  shame, 
fills  the  heart  with  joy,  and  brings  the 
wanderers  back  to  union  and  fellowship 
with  God."*  Besides  these  happily  em- 
balmed cxam2)les  of  that  sincere  earnest- 
ness which  pressed  to  its  goal  in  spite  of 
the  princii)les  on  which  the  race  was  be- 
gun, there  must  have  been  many,  many 
others,  whose  recluse  life  of  successive 
agonies  and  joys  passed  away,  like  the 
occasional  rain-streams  which  lose  them- 
selves in  the  desert  lake,  without  leaving 
a  trace  on  the  wilderness  through  which 
they  had  struggled.  The  memory  of  fan- 
atical extremes  and  wild  error  seems  to 
bo  more  tenacious  of  life.  And  the  le- 
gends which  still  excite  the  fears  of  wan- 
dering Arabs,  may  be  traced  to  the  days 
of  incijnent  Monachism  when  it  exhibited 
within  its  range  the  earliest  types  and 
earnests  of  every  disorderly  thought,  and 
irregular  feeling,  and  fantastic  expressioQi 
and  extreme  conduct,  that  was  ever  to 
test  the  claims  and  virtues  of  the  Church  ; 
astonish,  amuse,  or  curse  the  world, 


or 


during  the  Christian  era.    To  study  the 
scene,  is  to  bo  saved  from  surprise  at  any 

*  Lib.  iii.  epist.  284. 
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leaving  an  antidote  for  antiquarian  strife. 
There  were  some  that  whirled  after  the 
old  fashion  of  religious  dances  ;  and  some 
that  crouched;  some  that  grazed;  and 
many  from  whom  the  self-whippers  of  the 
middle  age  may  have  iuherited  their  zeal 
for  a  "  baptism  of  blood."  Nor  were  there 
wanting  savage  swarms,  who  horrified 
their  generation  with  their  use  of  "  the 
clubs  of  Israel ;"  as  many  have  done  since, 
by. wielding  what  they  called  "  the  sword 
of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon."  The  co- 
temporary  efforts  to  justify  all  these  forms 
of  ascetic  life  were  almost  as  curious  as 
the  phenomena  themselves.  "  As  princes," 
it  was  said,  "  after  certain  periods  change 
the  emblems  on  their  coins,  choosing 
sometimes  the  lion,  at  others  stars  or  an- 
gels, for  the  die,  and  endeavoring  to  give 
away  his  false  principles  of  holi-  a  higher  value  to  the  gold  by  the  striking 
ness,  and  given  himself  up  to  tilth.  There,  character  of  the  impression  ;  so  God  has 
too,  is  the   maddened  selfishness,  which    made  piety  assume  these  novel  and  var 


thing  that  may  open  upon  us  under  the 
name  of  religion.  It  is  to  be  confirmed, 
too,  in  the  truth  of  the  proverb :  "  There 
is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun."  Here  are 
all  the  transformations  which  might  be 
expected  among  the  crowds  who  adopted 
the  monastic  rule  from  motives  as  various 
as  the  classes  from  which  they  sprang. 
There  is  the  water-carrier,  figuring  as  an 
abbot ;  the  runaway  slave,  enforcmg  as- 
cetic discipline  upon  former  masters  ;  the 
shepherd,  trying  his  defensive  powers 
against  fiends  insteads  of  wolves.  There 
is  the  raging  victim  of  spiritual  pride ; 
the  imbecile,  who  has  literally  annihilated 
self;  the  incoherent  dreamer,  whose  un- 
trained wits  have  been  bewildered  and 
lost  among  theological  speculations  and 
prophetic  visions ;  and  the  beast,  who  has 
flung 


had  formally  renounced  its  lucre,  without 
ceasing  to  love  it ;  the  towering  pride, 
raging  for  "  the  sides  of  the  norm ;"  and 
the  morbid  sentiment,  darkling  like  hell 
under  a  sense  of  hopelessness.  These  were 
all  at  large  in  the  desert,  which  was  an 
asylum,  among  whose  patients  every  shal- 
low and  graceless  physician  might  almost 
be  pardoned  for  ascribing  to  religion 
that  madness  which,  in  so  many  cases, 
results  from  the  want  of  it.  In  an  age 
and  under  a  system  so  remarkable  ror 
variety  of  mental  and  moral  phenomena, 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  a  strange  and 
curious  diversity  in  the  modes  of  religious 
expression.  There  was  the  Eusebius  style 
of  combating  Satan,  with  the  head  held 
down  bv  a  short  chain  from  an  iron  col- 
lar  to  an  iron  girdle.  There  was  Heron's 
pattern  of  piety,  in  a  run  of  thirty  miles 
through  the  hot  desert,  with  a  continuous 
repetition  of  Scripture  texts ;  an  imitation 
of  which  we  have  seen,  within  our  own 
island,  by  a  modern  sect,  whose  members 
have  been  sometimes  taken  with  what 
they  call  "  running  glory."  There  were 
those  who  affected  the  heavenliness  of 
Ptolemy,  and  would  quench  their  thirst 
with  nothing  but  dew,  collected  on  their 
mountain  perch,  in  vessels  of  earth.  There 
were  the  Symeons,  adoring  and  being 
adored  on  the  tops  of  Uieir  pillars, 
setting  an  example  which  Irish  scdnts 
probably  attempted  to  follow,  as  far  as 
their  climate  would  allow,  in  the  upper 
story  of  their  "round  towers ;"  fromwmch 
their  exalted  spirits  flitted  at  last  without 


ied  forms  of  life,  like  so  many  new  char 
racters,  to  awake  the  admiration  not  only 
of  the  disciples  of  the  faith,  but  also  of 
the    unbelieving    world."*      Instead  of 
commanding  the  admiration   of  all  the 
faithful,  these  extravagances  called  up  a 
corrective  system,  which  eventually  re- 
duced the  chaos  to  some  consistency  and 
order.    The  fact,  that  the  wild  disorders 
were,  for  the  most  part,  amon^  those  who 
adhered  to  the  earlier  style  of  hermit  life, 
affords  some  reason  for  the  struggle  which 
now  arose  between  the  rival  claims  of 
Anachorets  and  Cenobites.    It  was  soon 
felt  and  seen  that  the  organized  commu- 
nity had  the  advantage  in  the  cultivation 
of  both  active  and  passive  viitues.    The 
monastic  brother  rose  superior  to  the  sol- 
itary recluse.  The  communities  of  monks 
and  nuns,  which  arose  and  flourished  un- 
der the  successors  of  Pachomius,  became 
the  types  of  the  eastern  monastery.    Ma- 
ny of  the  monastic  buildings  of  the  Greek 
Church,  still  retaining  their  primitive  al- 
tars, answer,  all  but  entirely  perhaps,  to 
those  which  were  reared  in  many  parts  of 
Asia  under  the  eye  of  such  men  as  Basil. 
Athanasius  laid  the  foundation  of  a  still 
more  gorgeous  system  in  the  West.    Je- 
rome, Ambrose,  and    Martin  of  Tours, 
helped  to  develop  its  proportions,  until 
Benedict  opened  the  grand  succession  of 
those  orders ;  by  which  itVas  brought 
to  its  commanding    form  in  the  Latin 
Church.    Its  subsequent  magnificence  af- 


*  Theodoret    See  Neander,  vol  ill  p.  364. 
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fords  the  most  impressive  evidence  of  its 
failure  as  a  svstem.  Its  continued  viola- 
tion  of  the  most  distinctive  attributes  of 
human  nature  is  the  recorded  secret  of 
its  failure.  Its  principle  of  poverty  has 
ever  outraged  man's  original  conception 
of  property ;  as  a  celibate,  it  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  social  nature  of  man  ;  and 
its  law  of  solitary  striving  for  religious 
perfection  is  antagonistic  to  the  first 
principle  of  Christian  communion  and 
spiritual  intercourse.  But  as  is  the  sin, 
so  is  the  punishment.  The  magnificent 
ruins  which  still  adorn  so  many  of  our 
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lovely  valleys,  tell  us  of  the  miseralile 
issue  of  secret  discipline ;  and  even  now 
bear  silent  witness,  that  the  profession  of 
poverty  frequently  ended  in  the  most  in- 
satiable avarice  and  cupidity,  while  vows 
of  perpetual  virginity  resulted  in  un- 
bounded licentiousness.  That  which  be- 
gan with  a  sincere  desire  for  perfect 
purity,  ended  in  the  diffusion  of  licensed 
corruption.  The  lesson  is  solemn.  Nor 
will  the  Church  of  Christ  ever  cease  to 
find  an  interesting  and  beneficial  study 
in  that  system  which,  for  many  ageSi 
held  together  so  much  good  and  evil. 


From     the     North     British     Reyiew. 


INTUITIONALISM  AND  THE  LIMITS  OF  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT.' 


The  icy  and  rigid  Rationalism  of  last 
age  has  dissolved  in  the  heat  of  a  warmer 
season,  and  of  late  we  have  had  a  time 
of  wading  deep  in  melted  matter ;  and 
now  we  are  in  an  atmosphere  of  sultriness 
and  dimness,  of  haziness  and  dreaminess. 
It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  the 
logical  processes  of  definition  and  reason- 
ing can  do  little  in  religion ;  and  those 
who,  in  days  by-gone,  would  have  ap- 
l)ealed  to  such  forms,  are,  in  these  times, 
betaking  themselves  to  something  livelier 
— to  Feeling,  Belief,  Inspiration — or,  in 
one  word,  to  Intuition,  which  looks  at  the 
truth  or  object  at  once,  and  through  no 
interfering  process  or  dimming  me(lium. 
In  last  age,  certain  of  our  "  excelsior" 
youths  were  like  to  be  starved  in  cold  ;  in 
this  age,  they  are  in  greater  danger  of 
having  the  seeds  of  a  wasting  disease 
fostered  by  lukewarm  damps  and  gilded 
vapors. 

The  clearest  views,  they  show,  are  those 
which  we  obtain  by  gazing  immediately 

*  The  Lit/If  1 8  of  Religioun  Tliought  Examined, 
The  Brtmpton  Lectures  for  1858'.  By  Henry 
LoxGUEriLLE  M ANSEL.  B.D.,  Reader  in  Moral  and 
Metaphysical  Philosophy  at  Magdalen  College; 
Tutor,  and  late  Fellow  of  St  John's  College, 
Oxford. 


on  the  object.  Have  not,  they  ask,  the 
seers  and  sages  of  our  world,  poetic  and 
philosophic,  seen  farther  than  other  men 
by  direct,  and  not  by  reflected  or  inlro* 
spective  vision  ?  Does  not  our  own  con- 
sciousness witness  that  wo  get  the  &f- 
thest-reaching  glimpses  when  we  are 
wholly  engrossed  in  looking  out  at  things, 
without  being  at  the  trouble  to  analyze 
our  thoughts  1  There  are  momenta  when 
all  thinkers,  or  certain  thinkers,  have  seen 
farther  than  in  their  usual  moods ;  and 
this,  by  overlookinj5  all  interposing  ob- 
jects, and  gazing  full  on  the  truth.  Some 
seem  to  have  experienced  ecstatic  states, 
in  which,  being  lifted  above  themselves 
and  the  earth,  and  carried — whether  in 
the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  they  know 
not — into  the  third  heavens,  they  behold 
things  which  it  is  not  possible  for  man  to 
utter.  An  entranced  minute  of  such 
bursting  revelation  is  worth,  they  say, 
hours  or  years  of  your  logically  conca- 
tenated thought.  The  soul  is  then  carried 
as  to  a  great  htght — above  the  clouds 
that  rise  from  the  damps  of  earth — ^like 
unto  Mount  Teneriffe,  from  which  ardent 
gazers  thought  they  saw  land  lying  to  the 
far  west,  ages  before  the  practical  Co- 
lumbus actually  set  foot  on  Amorica.    As 
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there  are  soands — such  as  the  sighings  of 
the  stream — heard  in  the  stillness  of  even- 
ing which  are  not  audible  in  the  bustle 
of  the  day,  so  there  are  voices  heard  in 
certain  quieter  moods  of  tbe  mind  which 
can  not  be  discerned  when  the  soul  is 
being  agitated  by  discussion  and  ratioci- 
nation. As  til  ere  are  states  of  our  atmo- 
sphere in  which  remote  objects  seem  near, 
as  there  are  days  in  which  we  can  look 
far  down  into  the  ocean  and  behold  its 
treasures,  as  the  night  shows  us  heavenly 
lights  which  are  invisible  in  the  glare  of 
common  day;  so  there  are  day  moods 
and  night  moods  in  which  we  look  into 
great  depths,  and  see  the  dim  as  distinct, 
and  behold  truths  glittering  like  gems, 
and  brilliant  as  constellations.  At  these 
times  it  looks  as  if  a  vail  or  cloud  were  re- 
moved, and  we  see — as  it  were  by  polariz- 
ed light — the  inward  constitution  of  things 
which  usually  expose  but  their  tame  out- 
side ;  and  we  gaze  on  naked  truth  without 
the  robe  which  it  commonly  wears,  but 
which  conceals  what  is  infinitely  more 
lovely  than  itself.  Our  eye  can  then  look 
on  pure  light  without  being  blinded  by 
it ;  and  we  stand  face  to  face  with  truth 
and  beauty  and  goodness,  and,  in  a  sense, 
with  God  himself. 

This  is  a  view  very  often  presented  in 
the  present  day ;  and  it  should  be  admit- 
ted at  once,  that  it  is  by  spontaneous,  and 
not  by  reflective  thought,  that  the  mind 
attains  its  clearest  and  most  penetrating 
visions  of  things.  Our  mental  powers 
operate  spontaneously  and  act  most  faith- 
fully when  we  are  taking  no  notice  of 
them,  but  are  influenced  by  a  simple  desire 
to  discover  the  truth  ;  when  the  mind  is 
in  its  best  exercises,  the  interposition  of 
metaphysical  introspection  and  syllogistic 
formuku  would  tend  only  to  dim  the  clear- 
ness of  the  view.  It  may  be  allowed 
further,  that  there  are  times  in  every 
man's  thinking,  when  great  truths  come 
suddenly  upon  him — times  when  he  feels 
as  if  he  were  emerging  at  once  from  a 
tunnel  into  the  light  of  day.  These  are 
states  to  be  cherished,  and  not  curbed. 
But  it  is  of  vast  moment  that  we  under- 
stand their  precise  nature,  and  the  value 
to  be  attached  to  them,  and  the  restric- 
tions to  be  laid  upon  the  confidence  we 
put  in  them. 

Firsts  In  these  visions,  clear  or  pro- 
found, there  are  commonly  other  process- 
es besides  simple  intuition.  Almost  al- 
ways there  is  involved  in  them  the  gatb* 


ered  wisdom  of  long,  and  varied,  and 
ripened  experience ;  very  often  there  are 
.analyses  more  or  less  refined,  generaliza- 
tions of  a  narrower  or  wider  scope ;  and 
not  un frequently  ratiocinations,  passing  so 
rapidly,  that  the  processes  are  not  only 
not  analyzed,  they  are  not  even  observed. 
When  Archimedes  broke  out  into  such 
ecstasy  on  discovering  a  law  of  hydro- 
statics ;  when  the  thought  flashed  on  the 
mind  of  Newton,  that  the  power  which 
draws  an  apple  to  the  ground  is  that 
which  holds  the  moon  in  her  sphere ; 
when  Franklin  identified  the  sparks  pro- 
duced by  rubbing  certain  substances  on 
the  earth  with  the  lightning  of  heaven  ; 
when  it  occurred  to  Watt  that  the  steam 
which  moved  the  lid  of  a  kettle  might  be 
turned  to  a  great  mechanical  purpose ; 
when  the  Abbe  Hauy,  in  gathering  up 
the  fragments  of  a  ci'ystal,  which  had 
accidentally  fallen  from  his  hands,  sur- 
mised that  all  crystals  were  denved  from 
a  ^QW  primitive  forms ;  when  Oken,  on 
looking  at  the  bleached  skull  of  a  deer  in 
the  Hartz  Forest,  exclaimed,  "  This  is  a 
vertebrate  column" — every  one  acknow- 
ledges that  there  was  vastly  more  than 
intuitional  power  involved  :  there  were 
presupposed  large  original  talents  of  a 
peculiar  kind  in  each  case,  habits  of  scien- 
tific research,  and  long  courses  of  syste- 
matic training  and  obsei-vation ;  while  at 
the  instant  there  were  the  highest  powers 
of  comparison  and  computation  in  exer- 
cise. It  will  be  readily  allowed  that 
there  was  a  similar  combination  of  native 
gift,  of  accumulated  experience  and  con- 
nected ratiocination,  implied  in  the  disco- 
veiies  made  by  Adam  Smith  and  others 
in  political  and  social  science.  But  we 
go  a  step  farther,  and  maintain  that  the 
grand  views  of  moral  and  religious  truth, 
which  burst  on  the  vision  of  our  greatest 
philosophers,  were  the  result  of  rays  com- 
ing from  a  thousand  scattered  points. 
When  Socrates  unfolded  to  an  age  and 
nation  deprived  of  the  light  of  revelation 
such  elevated  doctrines  regarding  a  super- 
intending Providence,  and  the  intimate 
relation  oetween  virtue  and  happiness ; 
when  Plato  showed  that  man  participated 
in  the  Divine  intelligence,  and  that  the 
forms  of  nature  partook  of  the  ideas  or 
patterns  which  had  been  in  or  before  the 
Divine  Mind  from  all  eternity ;  when 
Leibnitz  developed  his  grand  theoiy  of  a 
preestablished  harmonv  running  through 

the  mental  and  matenal  universe — tbero 
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were  inactive  exercise  profound  reflection, 
long  observ^ation  of  human  nature  and  of 
the  ways  of  God,  searching  analyses,  and 
a  cultivated  moral  vision.  We  are  sure 
that  there  is  a  similar  union  involved  in 
those  far-reaching  glimpses  which  more 
obscure  men  have  had,  at  their  better 
moments,  of  great  moral  or  spiritual  veri- 
ties regarding  the  nature  of  man,  and  the 
character  and  deaUngs  of  God. 

The  leap  of  waters  at  the  cataract  of 
Niai^ara  is  on  the  instant,  vet  it  is  not 
after  nil  a  simple  process  :  antecedent  to 
it  there  have  been  rains  falling  from 
heaven,  and  these  gathered  into  a  river 
and  acquiring  momentum  as  they  move 
on,  and  a  precipitous  cliif  formed  for  their 
descent ;  and  in  the  fall,  water,  rock,  and 
atmospliere  mingle  their  separate  influ- 
ences. The  flash  of  lightning  across  the 
sky  is  instantaneous,  yet  it  is  the  produce 
of  long  meteorological  operations,  in 
which  probably  air,  moisture,  sunlight, 
electricity,  and  an  attracting  object,  have 
each  had  its  i)art ;  and  it  is  only  on  the 
whole  gathering  to  an  overflow  that  the 
convulsive  eflfect  is  produced.  There 
must  have  been  a  similar  collection  of 
strength  and  combination  of  scattered 
influences  in  those  sudden  leaps  which 
certain  minds  have  taken;  as  when  Au- 
gustine abandoned  paganism,  and  Luther 
left  ritualism  ;  and  there  are  the  same  in 
those  movements  of  the  spirit  of  man  in 
which  it  penetrates  to  immense  distances 
without  our  being  able  to  follow  it  through 
all  the  intermediate  space,  and  illumines 
as  it  passes  the  densest  masses  of  darkness. 
It  is  the  business  of  physical  science  to 
exi)lain  the  one  set  of  processes ;  and  it 
shows  that  they  are  the  result  of  a  con- 
spiracy of  agencies.  It  is  the  ofiice  of 
psychological  science  to  explahi  the  other 
set  of  oj)erations ;  and  it  can  show  that 
there  is  involved  in  them  a  variety  of  ori- 
ginal and  acquired  endowments.  A  num- 
ber of  different  rays  have  met  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  pure  wliite  light.  The 
views  are  so  wide-ranging,  because  all  the 
inlets  of  the  mind  are  open  to  receive 
impressions. 

Sero?icUi/^  In  all  these  higher  visions 
there  is  apt  to  be  a  mixture  of  error.  The 
glittering  lustre  in  wliich  the  objects  are 
seen,  is  apt  to  dazzle  the  eye,  and  prevent 
it  from  taking  too  narrow  an  in8i>ection. 
The  rapidity  of  the  mental  process  is 
favorable  to  the  concealment  ot  hastiness 
of  inferonco,  to  which  we  are  led  by  the 


influence  of  inferior  motives — acting  like 
concealed  iron  upon  the  ship^s  compass. 
With  the  desire  to  discover  the  truth, 
there  maj  be  united  the  personal  vanity, 
or  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  individual,  or 
the  prejudices  of  the  pledged  partisan,  or 
the  proud  and  self-righteous  temper,  or  a 
spirit  of  contradiction.  How  often  does 
it  happen,  in  such  cases,  that  the  conceits 
of  the  fancy  or  the  wishes  of  the  heart  are 
attributed  to  the  reason,  that  high  feeling 
is  mistaken  fof  high  wisdom,  that  whatii 
dark  is  supposed  to  be  deep,  that  what  is 
lovely  is  supposed  to  be  holy  I  In  the  re- 
gion to  which  they  have  betaken  them- 
selves, objects  seem  gigantic  because  per- 
ceived in  the  mist — as  they  look  through 
the  openings  hi  which  persons  mistake 
gilded  clouds  for  sun-lit  islands,  or  moun- 
tains based  on  the  earth  and  piercing 
the  sky. 

Besides  the  error  which  may  be  in  the 
original  vision,  there  are  apt  to  be  addi- 
tional mistakes  when  the  individual  would 
unfold  it  and  put  it  into  language.  As 
Aurora  L4?igh  savs : 

"  It  may  be,  perhaps. 
Such  have  not  settled  long  and  deep  enough 
In  trance,  to  attain  to  clairvoyance — and  sUU 
The  memory  mixes  with  the  vision,  spoils 
And  works  it  turbid." 

• 

The  intuitionalist  often  has  a  genuine 
feeling;  and,  when  he  conflnes  himself  to 
a  simple  description,  his  statement,  if  not 
altogether  free  from  error,  may  be  a  cor- 
rect transcript  of  what  has  passed  in  his 
own  mind,  and  may  have  as  vivifying  an 
influence  upon  others  as  it  has  had  upon 
himself.  The  glow  which  radiates  from 
such  men  as  Coleridge,  when  tracing  the 
correspondences  between  subiect  and  ob- 
ject, or  Wordsworth  as  he  sketches  the 
feelings  awakened  by  the  forms  and  as- 
pects of  nature,  or  Ruskin,  as  we  gase 
with  him  on  the  higher  works  of  art,  steeps 
all  attendant  minds  in  its  own  splendors — 
as  the  gorgeous  evening  sun  burnishes  all 
objects,  clouds  as  well  as  landscapes,  in 
its  own  rich  hues.  The  intuitionalist  erer 
succeeds  best  in  poetry,  or  in  prose  which 
is  of  the  character  of  poetry,  and  might, 
if  the  father  of  it  choose,  be  wedded  to 
immortal  verse.  But  when  he  attempts, 
as  ho  often  does,  a  systematic  ezpositioiii 
scientiflc,  or  logical,  or  philosophical,  or 
theological,  of  his  sentiments,  there  may 
now,  with  the  errors  of  the  original  writ- 
ing, be  mingled  the  mistakes  that  arise 
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from  an  unfaithful  transcription.  Every 
one  knows  that  to  feel  and  to  analyze  the 
feelings  are  two  very  different  exercises ; 
and  it  often  happens  that  those  who  feel 
the  most  intensely,  and  even  those  who 
think  the  most  profoundly,  are  the  least 
capacitated  for  unfolding  the  process  to 
others.  In  attempting  to  do  so,  they  often 
mix  it  up  with  other  elements,  and  the 
product  IS  a  conglomerate,  in  which  truth 
and  error  are  banded  together  without 
the  possibility  of  separating  them.  In  un- 
winding the  threads,  they  have  tangled 
them  ;  and  they  become  the  more  hope- 
lessly entangled,  the  greater  the  strength 
which  they  exert  in  unraveling  them. 
The  pool  may — or  quite  as  possibly  may 
not — have  been  originally  pure ;  it  has 
certainly  been  rendered  altogether  turbid 
by  the  mud  stirred  up  in  the  attempt  to 
explore  it.  As  the  author  o^  Hours  with 
the  Mystics  says :  "  This  intuitional  metal, 
in  its  native  state,  is  mere  fluent,  formless 
quicksilver :  to  make  it  definite  and  ser- 
viceable, you  must  fix  it  by  an  alloy ;  but 
then,  alas !  it  is  pure  reason  no  longer, 
and,  go  far  from  being  universal  truth, 
receives  a  countless  variety  of  shapes,  ac- 
cording to  the  temperament,  culture, 
or  philosophic  party  of  the  individual 
thinker." 

These  visions,  raptures,  and  ecstasies  are 
most  apt  to  appear  in  philosophy  and  the- 
ology ;  and  it  is  there  they  work  the  most 
mischief.  The  intuitionalist  is  ever  placing 
things  in  their  wrong  category,  dividing 
the  things  which  should  be  joined,  or  mix- 
ing the  things  which  should  be  separated. 
His  analogies  overlook  differences;  his 
distinctions  set  aside  resemblances.  His 
limitations  are  like  the  mad  attempts  of 
Xerxes  to  chain  the  ocean.  His  definitions 
are  like  the  boundings  of  a  cloud — while 
he  is  pointing  to  them  they  are  changed ; 
indeed  his  whole  method  is  like  a  pro- 
ject to  make  roads  and  run  fences  in 
cloud  land.  In  metaphysics,  he  represents 
as  essences  what  are  in  fact  nothing  but 
attenuated  ghosts,  created  by  his  own 
oppressed  vision  as  it  looks  into  darkness. 
The  Neo-Platonists  pretended  to  see  the 
One  and  the  Good  by  ecstasy ;  what  they 
saw  was  merely  an  abstract  quality  sepa- 
rated from  the  concrete  object.  Tliey 
tried  to  raise  up  emotion  by  the  contem- 
plation of  the  skeleton  attribute,  but  in  this 
they  did  and  could  not  succeed,  for  it  is 
not  by  abstraction  that  feeling  is  excited, 
but  by  the  presentation  of  an  individual 


and  living  reality.  The  attempt  in  the 
present  age,  by  certain  metaphysical  specu- 
lators, lo  call  forth  feeling  by  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  the 
Good,  must  terminate  in  a  similar  failure. 
It  is  not  by  the  contemplation  of  truth, 
but  of  the  God  of  truth  ;  not  bv  the  con- 
templation of  loveliness,  but  of  the  God 
of  loveliness;  not  by  the  contemplation  of 
the  good,  but  of  the  good  God,  that  feel- 
ings of  adoration  and  love  are  called  forth 
and  gratified. 

There  are  still  greater  perils  attending 
the  indulgence  of  these  inspirations  in 
matters  of  religion.  The  intuitionalist  is 
tempted  to  ascribe  to  some  higher  influ- 
ence the  idea  which  arises  simply  from  the 
law  of  association  or  organic  impulse  ;  to 
attribute  to  intuition  what  is  mere  floating 
sentiment — to  pure  reason  what  is  the 
product  of  habit  or  of  passion — nay,  to 
God  himself  what  springs  from  the  fallible 
human  heart.  The  hight  to  which  the 
soul  is  carried  in  these  elevations  is  apt  to 
have  a  dizzying  influence ;  and  not  a  few 
have  fallen  when  they  seemed  to  them- 
selves to  be  standing  most  secure.  Some, 
pretending  to  a  heavenly  mission,  have 
yielded  at  once  to  the  temptation  which 
the  true  Messenger  withstood  ;  and,  with- 
out a  promise  of  one  to  bear  them  up  in 
their  presumption,  have  cast  themselves 
down  from  the  pinnacle  to  which  they 
were  elevated,  and  been  lost  amidst  the 
laughter  of  men.  Some  have  claimed  for 
their  own  conceits  the  inspiration  of  Hea- 
ven ;  and  have  come  to  deify  their  own 
imaginations,  and  to  sanctfiy  their  schemes 
of  ambition,  by  representing  them  as^ 
formed  under  the  sanction  of  God. 

Thirdly^  The  error  is  to  be  detected  by 
a  careful  reflex  examination  of  the  spon- 
taneous process  of  intuition,  or,  what  is 
more  frequent,  of  the  intuition  with  cer- 
tain conjoined  elements.  That  error  may 
creep  into  these  visions  and  raptures,  is 
evident  from  the  circumstance,  that 
scarcely  any  two  inspirationalists  agree 
even  when  pretending  to  have  revelations 
on  the  same  point ;  and  when  they  do 
concur,  it  is  evidently  because  of  the 
dominant  authority  of  some  great  master. 
How,  then,  are  we  to  decide  among  the 
claims  of  the  rival  sages,  or  seers,  or 
doctors,  or  schools  ?  Plainly  by  inquiring 
which  of  them,  if  any,  are  in  fact  under 
the  influence  of  a  native  intuition ;  and 
this  is  to  be  done  by  an  inductive  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  our  intuitions,  and  by 
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tryiiii^  the  proposeil  dogma  or  feeling  by  [  gestod  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  should  reUun 
the  tests,  thus  discovered,  of*  intuition.         and  carefully  cherish  all  that  may  be  good. 


In  no  other  department  of  human  invcs- 


and  cast  away  onlv  what  can  not  stand  a 


tigation,    except   speculative   philosophy    sifting  inspection.  l3ut  the  testing,  in  order 


and  theology,  will  an  indiscriminate  ap- 
])eal  to  intuition  or  feeling  be  allowed  ni 
the  present  day.     Mathematics  admit  of 


to  accomplish  these  ends,  must  proceed 
on  certain  i)rinciples.  So  far  as  the  spon- 
taneous exercise  professes  to  be  gmded 


no  such  loose  method  of  procedure.  Tlie  j  by  an  induction  of  facts,  it  must  be  tried 
fundamental  principles  of  that  science  are,  j  by  the  canons  of  the  logic  of  induction. 
no  doubt,  founded  on  intuition  ;  but  then  I  So  far  as  it  involves  ratiocination,  the  ap- 
it  is  on  intuitions  carefully  enunciated  and  i  proved  rules  of  reasoning  must  determine 
formnlized,  and  the  whole  su[)erstructure  .  its  validity.     So  far  as  it  claims  to  be  in- 


is  banded  by  rigid  logical  deduction. 
Physical  science  will  not  tolerate  any  such 
anticipations  except  at  times  in  the  way 
of  suggesting  hypotheses,  to  be  immedi- 
ately tried  by  a  rigid  induction  of  facts, 
and  accepted  or  rejected  only  as  they  can  i 


tuitional,  metaphysical  science  is  entitled 
to  demand  that  the  principle  involved  be 
shown  to  be  in  the  very  constitution  of 
the  mind,  self  evident,  necessary,  univer- 
sal ;  and  further,  that  its  determinate  rule 
be  speciiied  and  formalized,  so   that  we 


stand  the  test.  In  p(>litical  science  there  |  may  sec  whether  it  covers  the  case  in 
is  a  necessity  for  the  weighing  of  con- 1  hand. 

flicting  principles,  and  room  for  clearness  (  In  moral  subjects,^r5^  thoughts  are  often 
of  head  and  far-seeing  sagacity;  but  in  ( the  best,  because  formed  prior  to  the  calcu- 
these  operations  mere  intuition  has  a  small  1  lations  of  selfishness.  They  may  not,  how- 
share,  and  is  not  allowed  to  pass  till  it  is  ever,  always  be  the  best ;  for  they  may  pro- 
carefully  sifted.  It  is  surely  high  time  '  ceed  from  passion,  which,  in  fallen  man,  is  as 
that  intuition  were  prevented  from  career- '  spontaneous  and  quite  as  quick  as  any  mor- 
ing  without  restraint  in  the  fields  of  phi- ;  al  impulse.  As  a  general  rule,  neither  the 
losophy  and  theology,  and  that  rules  were  first  nor  the  second  thoughts  are  tlie  best; 
laid  down,  not  for  absolutely  restraining  |  but  the  l<tst  thouglits  of  a  studious  coarse 
it,  but  for  confining  it  within  its  legitimate  j  of  reflection,  in  which  both  first  and  second 
province.  thoughts  are  reviewed,  that  which  is  ffood 

The  sole  corrective  of  the  evil,  the  only  1  in  each  behig  preserved,  and  that  which  is 
means  of  separating  the  error  from  the  ,  evil  rejected.  The  same  remark  holds  good 
truth,  is  to  be  found  in  a  cool  reflex  ex- ,  of  the  exercises  of  the  intellect.  The  first 
amhiation  of  the  spontaneous  process.  !  views  of  the  truth  are  frequently  the  freah- 
This  is  needed,  even  when  the  idea  is  one  1  est  and  the  justest.  It  has  been  remarked, 
which  has  occurred  to  our  own  minds,  to  that  the  first  view  of  the  new-bom  infant 
l)rotect  them  from  the  self-deception  to  discloses  a  resemblance  to  father  or  mother 
which  all  are  liable,  to  provide  them  with  which  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  child 
a  safety-lamp  when  they  would  enter  dark  eflaces  ;  and  there  is  often  a  similar  power 
subterranean  passages;  or  with  a  chart  of  penetration  in  the  first  glance  ofthcin- 
when  they  would  venture  on  a  sea  of  tellectual  eye,  directed  towards  a  truth 
speculation  ;  or  with  a  compass  to  tell  the  ;  presented  for  the  first  time:  the  prominent 
direction  when  they  would  go  out  beyond  features  are  then  caught  on  the  instant,  and 
the  measured  and  fenced  ground  of  correspondences  are  detected  which  disi^ 
thought  into  a  waste,  above  which  clouds  pear  on  a  more  familiar  acquaintance,  bdng 
forever  hover,  an<l  where  are  precipices  lost  sight  of  araonoj  other  qualities.  But 
over  which  multitudes  are  forever  falling. ,  while  these  original  glimpses  are  oft  en  veiT 
Needed  to  guard  us  even  in  our  personal  precious,  and  are  to  be  carefuHv  noted  and 
musings,  it  will  surely  be  acknowledged  registered,  it  is  equally  true  that  first  im- 
that  it  is  still  more  necessary  when  others  pressions  often  contain  large  mixture  of 
demand  our  assent  to  their  proffered  ,  error.  At  these  tunes  of  intense  raptare 
visions,  lest  what  we  pick  up  be  and  ardent  longing,  the  mind  seizes  eageriy 

,, ,.,         ,   a>  1   J  XI         1    on  what  presents  itself,  and  is  incapable  of 

'  leet  other  aspects,  which  are  only  to  be  de- 

Not  that  this  review  of  tlje  spontaneous   tected   by  longer  and  more  fiuuiliar  aiv 

thought  should  set  out  with  the  fixed  pur-  j  quaintance.    Ilence  the  need  of  cool  refleo- 

pose  of  rejecting  all  that  has  been  sug- ,  tion  to  come  after,  and  retain  only  whit 
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can  be  justified  by  the  rules  of  logic.  As 
the  first  looks  of  the  infant  reveal  features 
which  are  subsequently  lost  sight  of,  so 
the  last  look  of  the  dying  will  call  up  once 
more  likenesses  which  had  escaped  our 
notice  in  the  interval.  Let  there  be  a 
similar  holding  of  all  the  true  analogies 
caught  in  the  first  look  in  those  last  looks, 
which  after  many  a  survey,  we  cherish  and 
retain  forever  of  the  objects  which  ex- 
cite our  interests  and  claim  our  regards. 

Verily  these  intuitionalists  must  be 
made,  by  some  scientific  process,  to  con- 
sume their  own  smoke,  which  is  so  pollut- 
ing the  atmosphere.  "We  have  a  work 
before  us  eminently  fitted  to  lay  an  arrest 
on  this  speculative  spirit,  whether  it  founds 
on  a  formal  rationalism  or  a  loose  intuition. 

Mr.  Mansel  is  known  to  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  such  studies,  as  one  of  the  great- 
est living  logicians  and  metaphysicians  in 
our  country.  In  respect  of  learning,  we 
know  no  English-speaking  philosopher  to 
be  put  on  the  same  high  level.  In  all  his 
writings  there  is  an  acuteness  equal  to 
that  of  the  Doctor  Subtilis  or  the  more  il- 
lustrious of  the  schoolmen.  With  these 
are  conjoined  a  modesty,  a  candor,  a  love 
of  truth,  and  a  reverence  for  divine  teach- 
ing, which  w^in  our  confidence,  and  endear 
him  to  every  genuine  mind.  Albeit  only 
in  middle  ago,  he  is  already  an  extensive 
author.  His  A^oto  to  the  Logic  of  AU 
drich  —  whose  musical  pieces  and  whose 
church-architecture  the  students  of  Oxford 
arc  impudent  enough  to  prefer  to  his 
Artis  Loglc(P  liudimenta — are  so  leanied 
and  acute,  that  we  only  wish  he  had  hung 
them  on  a  better  pillar ;  as  Sir  William 
Hamilton  says,  "  La  sauce  vaut  mieux  que 
le  poisson."  His  Prolegomena  Logica^ 
some  of  the  doctrines  of  which  were  first 
expounded  by  him  in  this  Perieto^  have 
carried  certain  questions  in  metaphysics  to 
as  advanced  a  stasje  as  thev  have  reached 
this  country.     We   agree   with   him, 


in 


that  logic  is,  in  a  sense,  dependent  on  psy 
chology  ;  at  the  same  time,  we  would  give 
a  somewhat  difterent  account  of  the  rela- 
tion. The  laws  of  thought,  which  logic 
unfolds  and  applies,  are  in  the  mind  a 
priori^  and  independent  of  our  observation 
of  them  ;  but  they  act  spontaneously,  and 
are  not  before  the  consciousness  as  laws  ; 
and  we  can  discover  and  express  them 
only  a  posteriori^  and  by  an  induction  of 
their  individual  actings.*     But  the  great 

*  The   following   works  on  Logic,  lately  pub- 
liflhed,  have  deservedly  a  name  on  the  contment 


merit  of  the  work  lies  in  drawing  atten- 
tion to  certain  differences  in  the  meaning 
and  interpretation  of  our  intuitive  con- 
victions. It  is  now  generally  admitted, 
that  necessity  is  at  least  one  characteristic 
(self-evidence  seems  to  us  a  prior  one)  of 
fundamental  truths  ;  and  Mr.  Mansel  has 
shown  that  it  is  needful  to  distinguish  be- 
tween different  kinds  of  necessity,  such  as 
logical  and  metaphysical,  thus  contribut- 
ing to  what  should  be  the  metaphysical 
work  of  the  coming  age  the  exact  expres- 
sion and  interpretation  of  these  intuitions 
of  the  mind.  Ilis  Article  on  Metaphysics 
in  the  Encyclopc^dia  Pritannica^  cariies 
us  over  the  whole  wide  subject.  We  should 
have  M'ished  to  dwell  on  its  numerous  ex- 
cellences, especially  in  regard  to  the  place 
which  it  gives  to  our  consciousness  of  self 
and  con\iction  of  personality;  but  this 
would  require  a  whole  article,  and  we 
have  other  interesting  matter  before  us  at 
present;  some  of  the  more  important 
points  in  which  we  agree  m- ith  and  differ 
from  him  will  come  out  as  we  review  the 
Bampton  Lecttires.  Mr.  Mansel  has  like- 
wise minor  works.  He  has  a  Lecture  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Kant,  containing  im- 
portant strictures  on  that  great  thinker, 
but  adopting,  as  it  appears  to  us,  too 
many  of  his  principles,  and  expecting  the 
Kantian  philosophy  to  effect  a  good  in  this 
country  which  it  has  failed  to  accomplish 


of  Europe:  System  der  Loqick  von  Uehenoeg^ 
and  Esaais  de  Logigue  par  Waddington.  In  the 
latter,  Hamilton's  views  as  to  induction  and  con- 
sciousness are  examined.  Among  works  of  Reli- 
gious Philosophv,  Dr.  Sclieukel's  Die  Christliche 
Dogniatik  rom  Stnndpunkte  des  GewUaens  aut  dar- 
gestellt,  and  Dr.  Ulrici's  Glauhen  und  Wissen,  are 
worthy  of  special  commendation.  The  former  is 
especially  noteworthy,  as  treating  fully  of  a  topic 
so  often  discussed  by  British  philosophers  since 
the  days  of  Butler,  the  nature  of  Conscience,  and 
is  peculiar  in  representing  the  conscience  as  (too 
exclusively,  we  think)  the  religious  organ.  In  a 
long  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  leading  phi- 
losophical journal  of  Germany,  Zeifschrift  fur 
Phtlosophie  und  philosophische  Kritik,  conducted 
by  Fichte,  Ulrici,  and  Wirth,  Dr.  Ulrici  formally 
gives  his  adhesion  to  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  M'Cosh, 
(the  article  is  a  review  of  the  Method  of  Divine 
Government,)  as  against  the  a  priori  speculation  of 
Germany,  and  maintains,  that  while  Uie  soul  pro- 
ceeds on  fundamental  (a  priori)  principles,  it  is  at 
the  same  time  unconscious  of  these  principles,  and 
needs  therefore  observation  and  classification,  in 
short,  induction,  in  order  to  their  discovery.  Tlie 
article  closes  with  expressing  a  wish  to  have  the 
intuitions  of  the  mind,  in  regard  to  their  "nature, 
rule,  and  limits,"  carefully  unfolded  in  the  induc- 
tive manner.  Surely  this  is  not  without  signifi- 
cance, as  coming  from  Germany. 
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in  Germany,  where  thinkers,  starting  with 
his  critical  method,  declined  to  stop  where 
he  paused.  He  has  a  letter  on  the  Con- 
ception of  Eternity  in  which  he  shows  that 
Mr.  Maurice  has  set  aside  the  laws  of 
thought  in  his  view  of  the  world  to  come. 
He  has  a  pamphlet  on  the  Limits  of  De- 
monstrative  JSvidence^  in  which  he  ex- 
poses some  of  the  excesses  of  Dr.  Whe- 
well,  who  makes  a  number  of  truths  a 
priori  which  are  evidently  a  p^ostcriori ; 
but  perhaps  has  himself  been  guilty  of  de- 
fects, in  not  admitting  that  the  demon- 
strations of  mathematics  have  an  objec- 
tive value  in  regard  to  bodies  so  far  as 
they  have  extension,  and  that  w^e  have  a 
native  conviction  of  power,  which  has  a 
similar  but  more  limited  objective  value 
in  regard  to  body  as  exercising  force.  He 
has  an  admirable  lecture  on  Psychology 
as  the  Test  of  Moral  and  Metaphgsicid 
Philosophy,  And  now  we  have  these 
Hampton  Lectures^  which  will  raise  him 
to  a  high  rank  as  a  Christian  philosopher. 
The  notes  give  evidence  of  extensive  read- 
ing of  works  ancient  and  modern,  British 
and  continental.  In  the  Lectures  them- 
selves, the  inevitable  dryness  and  techni- 
cality of  certain  discussions  is  relieved  by 
apothegms  of  profound  practical  wis- 
dom and  bursts  of  noble  eloquence.  The 
work  may  be  regarded  as  an  application 
to  theology  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
Philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned.  Every 
deep  and  influential  system  of  philosophy 
has  had  its  religious  or  irreligious  applica- 
tions by  the  founder  of  the  system  or  his 
disciples.  The  philosophies  of  Plato,  of 
Aristotle,  of  Zeno,  of  Descartes,  of  Locke, 
of  Leibnitz,  of  Ilutcheson,  of  Butler,  of 
Kant,  of  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  have  all 
been  carried  by  the  men  themselves,  or 
their  admiring  followers,  into  religion — in 
some  cases  to  do  little  good  to  the  cause 
of  sacred  truth,  the  simi>licity  of  which 
tliey  served  to  corrupt.  We  have  now, 
in  these  Lectures  of  Mr.  Manscl,  the  phi- 
losophy of  Hamilton  in  its  sui)posed  reli- 
gious aspect.  Its  value  is  represented  as 
being  chiefly  negative  in  arresting  rash 
speculation,  both  in  favor  of  religion  and 
against  it.  Mr.  Mansel  applies  it  to  cut 
up  by  the  roots  the  Rational  theology, 
which  sprung  up  in  Germany  posterior  to 
Kant,  and  wliich  has  of  late  come  over  to 
our  country  from  that  thinking-shop  of 
Europe.  It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years 
since  Sir  William  Hamilton  published  his 
tremendous  criticism  of  the  Philosophy  of 


the  Unconditioned.  This  work  of  Mr. 
Mansel  does  for  Rational  theology  what 
the  -work  of  Hamilton  did  for  the  theories 
of  the  Absolute.  No  systematic  attempt 
has  been  made  to  repel  the  battering-ram 
assaults  of  the  Scottish  metaphysician ;  and 
we  scarcely  expect  that  the  supporters  of 
a  speculative  theology  will  ever  venture 
to  meet,  one  by  one,  the  equally  acute 
arguments  of  the  English  divine. 

"  It  is  to  a  philosopher  of  cor  own  age  and 
country  that  we  mast  look  for  the  tme  theory  of 
the  limits  of  human  thought,  as  applicable  to 
theological,  no  lees  than  to  metaphjsical  re- 
searches —  a  theory  exhibited,  indecn,  in  a  frag- 
mentary and  incomplete  form,  but  containiog  the 
germ  of  nearly  all  that  is  requisite  for  a  full  ex- 
position of  the  system.  The  celebrated  article  of 
Sir  William  Uamilton  on  the  Philoeopby  of  the 
Unconditioned,  contains  the  key  to  the  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  nearly  the  whole 
body  of  modern  German  speculation.  His  great 
principle,  that  *  the  Unconditioned  is  incogniza- 
ble and  inconceivable,  its  notion  being  only  nega- 
of  the  Conditioned,  which  last  can  alone  be  posi- 
tively known  or  conceived,*  has  suggested  the 
principal  part  of  the  inquiries  porsaed  in  the  pre- 
sent work." — Preface. 

We  are  not  to  understand  from  this 
modest  admission  that  the  author  is  a 
slavish  follower  of  the  late  distinsubhed 
Edinburgh  philosopher,  whom  all  thinkers 
are  so  constrained  to  revere.  In  several 
points  he  separates  from  Hamilton,  and  in 
all  of  these  we  thoroughly  concur  with 
Mr.  Manscl.  Hamilton  has  established 
"truths  that  awake  to  perish  never" — 
truths  which  will  go  down  through  all 
time,  for  a  while  in  an  isolated  stream, 
with  rocky,  sharp-cut  banks,  and  then 
mingled  with  the  great  river  of  truth 
which  is  ever  gathering  accessions  as  it 
flows  on.  But  there  has  been  a  general 
feeling  among  all,  except  a  few  devoted 
pupils,  that  he  has  overlooked  some  of  the 
deepest  intuitive  conv'ictions  of  our  con- 
stitution, or  referred  to  them,  under  the 
name  of  "  beliefs,"  only  to  decline  to  dis- 
cuss them.  He  is  emphatically  the  Kant 
of  Scotland  and  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  Germany,  thinkers  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  dry  forms  and  categories  of  Kant, 
which  kept  men  at  such  a  distance  from 
living  realities,  and  are,  in  fact,  no  more 
the  full  exhibition  of  our  mental  constitu- 
tion than  the  bones  are  of  our  bodily  frame, 
and  they  would  no  more  abide  there  than 
they  would  in  a  room  of  skeletons;  and 
so,  taking  with  them  certain  of  the  piin* 
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ciples  of  the  critical  method,  they  stuffed 
the  bones  and  formed  a  figure  of  gigantic 
dimensions,  put  convulsive  life  into  it,  and 
called  it  Realism.  We  believe  that,  in 
like  manner,  the  youth  of  the  coming,  ay, 
even  of  the  present  age,  and  that  even 
in  Edinburgh,  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
Hamilton's  negations,  relations,  and  condi- 
tions, but  will  strive  to  get  nearer  realities 
— ^may  wc  hope  in  the  mductive,  and  not 
in  the  a  priori  or  critical  method. 

We  are  glad  to  find  Mr.  Mansel  taking 
great  pains,  in  all  his  greater  works,  to 
show  that  we  have  a  knowledge  of  self. 
It  is  thus  announced  in  Prolegomena 
Logica,,  p.  129  :  "I  am  immediately  con- 
scious of  myself  seeing  and  hearing,  will- 
ing and  thinking.  This  self-person aUty, 
like  all  other  simple  and  immediate  pre- 
sentations, is  indefinable ;  but  it  is  so  be- 
cause it  is  superior  to  definition.  It  can 
be  analyzed  into  no  simpler  elements,  for 
it  is  itself  the  simplest  of  all ;  it  can  be 
made  no  clearer  by  description  or  com- 
parison, for  it  is  revealed  to  us  in  all  the 
clearness  of  an  original  intuition."  The 
doctrine  is  stated  and  defended  at  length  in 
the  article  on  Metaphysics,  where  (p.  618) 
he  speaks  of  the  consciousness  of  person- 
ality as  "  an  ontology,  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  term."  And  now,  in  these  Lec- 
tures^ p.  348,  he  says :  "  This  conscious 
self  is  itself  the  Ding  aii  sich^  the  standard 
by  which  all  representations  of  personality 
must  be  judged,  and  from  which  our  no- 
tion of  reality,  as  distinguished  from  ap- 
pearance, is  originally  derived."  This 
seems  to  us  to  be  the  true  doctrine,  and 
is  very  different  from  that  of  Kant,  who, 
by  making  our  very  knowledge  of  self 
phenomenal^  (as  opposed  to  real^  and 
afiSrming  that  the  mind  in  its  knowledge 
superinduces  on  the  object  something  not 
in  the  object,  opened  an  outlet  which 
allowed  all  the  pantheistic  extravagances 
of  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel  to  flow 
out.  When  we  return  to  the  natural 
doctrine,  and  suppose  that  the  mind  has 
an  immediate  knowledge  of  self,  as  a  thing 
in  itself^  and  that  attached  to  this  there 
is  a  necessary  conviction  of  personality, 
we  have  laid  an  arrest  on  every  form  of 
Pantheism. 

We  are  glad  to  find  too,  that,  in  com- 
mon with  nearly  all  who  have  referred  to 
the  subject,  Mr.  Mansel  does  not  concur 
in  Hamilton's  doctrine  of  causation.  He 
criticises  it  in  the  article  in  the  Encyclo- 
poedia^   (p.  601,)  and  in  these  Lectures 


describes  it  as  unsatisfactory,  (p.  381.) 
If  Hamilton's  doctrine  of  causation  be  dis- 
allowed, so  must  also  we  suspect  his  doc- 
trine, never  fully  expounded,  of  substance 
and  property ;  for,  as  Locke  again  and 
again  says,  and  as  Kant  admits,  power  is 
involved  in  our  idea  of  substance.  Mr. 
Mansel  further  (J3amp,  LecL  p.  311)  cri- 
ticises Hamilton's  doctrine  of  creation 
being  "  an  evolution."  "  All  that  is  now 
actually  existent  in  the  universe,  this  we 
think,  and  must  think,  as  having,  prior  to 
creation,  virtually  existed  in  the  Creator." 
We  agree  with  Mr.  Mansel  that  this 
statement  scarcely  accords  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  general  system,  but  it  shows 
how  defective  the  view  of  causation 
which  could  have  issued  in  such  a  de- 
claration. 

When  Mr.  Mansel  has  taken  these  steps 
in  advance  of  Kant,  and,  we  believe,  of 
Hamilton  too,  we  regret  that  he  has  not 
gone  a  little  farther  in  the  same  direction. 
If  we  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  self, 
why  not  suppose  that  we  have  likewise  an 
intuitive  knowledge  of  body — at  least  of 
body  in  its  primary  qualities,  let  us  say, 
of  our  organism  as  extended.  The  only 
satisfactory  theory  of  man's  mental  ac- 
quirements is  that  which  makes  him  begin, 
not  with  ideas  or  phenomena,  but  with 
knowledge,  and  this  a  knowledge  of 
things,  of  things  presenting  themselves, 
of  self  and  body  presented  to  self.  Mr. 
Mansel  admits  this  in  regard  to  self  But 
surely  consciousness  testifies  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  object  body,  is  know- 
ledge quite  as  certainly  as  our  knowledge 
of  the  subject  mind ;  and  that  we  know 
the  one  (body)  to  be  reality,  quite  as 
much  as  we  know  the  other  to  be  a  reality. 
It  is  at  least  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Hamil- 
ton to  put  the  two — our  knowledge  of  the 
object  and  the  subject — on  the  same  foot- 
ing :  not  that  either  knowledge  is  absolute, 
but  both  are  positive,  and  not  simply  phe- 
nomenal or  relative.  We  know  both  self 
and  body  presented  to  self  as  having  an 
existence  independent  of  our  knowledge 
of  them,  or  or  the  mind  contemplating 
them.  He  who  deos  not  bring  out  this  is 
overlookinff  some  of  the  essential  features 
of  our  original  and  intuitive  convictions. 

Mr.  Mansel  has  dissented  from  Hamil- 
ton's theory  of  causation.  We  do  not  re- 
gard his  own  as  full  and  complete ;  yet  a 
single  step  in  advance  in  the  direction  in 
which  he  is  goings  would  conduct  him  to 
the  right  resolt.   He  affirms  that  we  know 
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self — he  affirms  that  we  know  self  as  a 
person :  let  him  just  add,  that  we  know 
self,  in  certain  exercise  of  it,  as  a  power 
— and  we  have  a  result,  supported  by 
consciousness,  and  fitted  to  extricate  me- 
taphysics from  a  host  of  difliculties.  The 
universal  statement  is,  that  we  do  not 
know  mind  except  by  its  properties ;  but 
what  are  properties,  at  least  certain  pro- 
perties, but  i»owers?  If  this  view  be 
correct,  then  we  are  not  at  liberty,  with 
Mr.  Mansel,  (p.  173,  etc.,)  to  call  cause  an 
"unknown  something"  which  "still  re- 
mains absolutely  concealed."  The  Ian- 
guat;e  of  Mr.  ^fansel,  as  applied  to  per- 
sonality, may  be  transferred  to  it:  "It  is 
iindefinable,  but  it  is  because  it  is  superior 
to  definition.  It  can  be  analyzed  into  no 
simpler  elements,  for  it  is  itself  the  sim- 
plest of  all ;  it  can  be  made  no  clearer  by 
description  or  comparison,  for  it  is  re- 
vealed in  all  the  clearness  of  an  original 
mtuition." 

On  yet  a  third  point  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  philosophy  both  of  Hamilton 
and  Mansel  is  deficient :  we  refer  to  their 
account  of  man's  conviction  in  regard  to 
the  infinite.     So  far  as  we  have  perused 
the  writings  of  philosophers  and  divines, 
we  think  we  are  justified  in  representing 
the  great  body  of  profound  thinkers,  as 
maintaining,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
finite  mind  of  man  can  not  comprehend 
the  infinite,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mind  has  some  sort  of  intuitive  conviction 
in  regard  to  infinity.     Even  Sir  W.  Ha- 
milton and  ^Ir.  ^Fansel,  while  they  hold 
that  man's  conception  of  infinity  is  a  mere  ; 
imi>otence  and  a  negation,  do  yet  fully  ■ 
allow  that  man   has  a  belief  in   infinity,  j 
Mr.  ;Mansel  says,  (p.  G4,)  "  AVe  feel  that  j 
God  is  indeed,  in  liis  incomjn-ehensible  • 
Essence,  absolute  and  infinite  ;"  and  again,  i 
more  fully,  ([>.  07,)  "  We  are  compelled  ' 
bv  the  constit  ution  of  our  minds  to  believe  ; 
m  the  existence  of  an  Absolute  and  In- 
finite   Bein:^."       Now    we    could    have 
Avished  that  these  eminent  men  had  stated  \ 
precisely  the  nature  of  this  belief,  feeling,  ; 
conviction ;  that  they  had  shown  how  it  j 
stands  related  to  our  cognitions,  and  that  < 
they    had    vin<licated    its    validity    and  ' 
autliority.     Till  this  is  done,  it  will  ever 
be  felt   bv  manv  to  be  unsatisfactorv  to 
represent  our  conception  as  a  mere  im- 
potence and  a  negation,  and  then  to  hand 
us  over  to  a  belief  of  which  no  account  is 
given.     It  ap|)ears  to  us  that  our  belief  in 
the  infinite,  like  our  belief  in  every  thing 


else,  proceeds  on  a  cognition.  We  have 
a  knowledge  (limited)  of  such  objects  as 
space  and  time,  and  wc  can  rise  to  a 
positive,  though  of  course  partial,  know- 
ledge of  God;  and  in  regard  to  these 
objects,  we  are  "  compelled  by  the  con- 
stitution of  our  minds"  to  believe  them 
infinite.  We  go  a  step  farther :  this  be- 
lief is  a  belief  in  something — ay,  and  in 
something  apprehended,  or  it  would  be  a 
belief  m  zero.  It  is  the  office  of  psycho- 
logy to  bring  out  the  precise  nature  of 
this  ai)prehension.  It  ^vill  be  felt  to  be  a 
most  inadequate  conception :  never  do  we 
feel  our  creature  im potency  more,  than 
when  we  try  to  form  a  conception  of  the 
infinite.  Yet  there  is  an  apprehension, 
and  a  j)ositive  apprehension,  to  which  the 
belief  is  attached.  We  apprehend,  say, 
space  and  time  stretching  away  farther 
and  farther ;  but  to  whatever  point  we  go, 
we  are  constrained  to  believe  in  a  space 
and  time  beyond.  There  is  tlms  a  positive 
belief  attached  to  a  positive  apprehension; 
and  both  the  one  and  the  other  native 
and  necessary.  Such  a  conception,  with 
its  attached  beliefs,  is  very  inadequate; 
but  still  it  is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  think 
and  speak  about  infinity  intelligibly  and 
without  a  contradiction. 

The  reference  in  these  passages  to  "be- 
liefs" leads  us  to  point  out  another  over- 
sight in  this  work  of  Mr.  Mansel,  and  in 
the  ]»hilosophy  of  Hamilton  so  far  as  it 
has  been  given  to  the  public.  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  says :  "  By  a  wonderful  revela- 
tion we  are  thus,  in  the  very  conscions- 
ness  of  our  inability  to  conceive  aneht 
above  the  n^lative  and  finite,  inspired  with 
a  belief  in  the  existence  of  something  un- 
conditional, boyond  the  sphere  of  all  com- 
prehensive reality."  {Dii<ci(88,\},  15.)  He 
speaks  of  a  horizon  of  faith  beyond  the 
domain  of  knowledge,  and  Mr.  Mansel 
frequently  uses  similar  language.  Always 
after  limiting  with  t^jrrible  stringency  our 
cognitive  i)ower,  this  whole  school  is  ever 
r(»terring  us  to  a  circumambient  region  of 
faith,  dark  or  at  least  unexplored ;  and, 
on  conducting  us  to  its  verge,  tliey  leave 
us  to  find  (>ui-  way  as  best  we  can,  or  as 
we  please.  As  Kant  saved  himself  from 
the  nihilism  of  the  Speculative  Reason  by 
an  ajipeal  to  Practical  Reason,  and  as 
others  in  (lermany  tried  to  secure  the 
same  end  by  faith  or  feeling,  so  the  school 
of  Hamilton,  at\er  so  limiting  our  cognitive 
power  that  they  seem  to  land  us  in 
nescience,  hastens  to  call  in  faith  to  save 
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as  from  an  issue  from  which  the  mind 
draws  back  with  shuddering.  We  know 
what  followed  in  Germany — one  set  of 
men  attacked  the  Practical  Reason  and 
the  Faith  with  the  criticism  which  had 
been  employed  against  the  Speculative 
Reason;  while  others  turned  Faith  or 
Feeling  to  purposes  which  they  were 
never  meant  to  accomplish.  In  order  to 
prevent  such  consequences  on  the  de- 
structive or  constructive  side  from  issuing 
out  of  Hamilton's  philosophy,  we  must 
have  these  obscure  and  mysterious 
*'  faiths"  brought  out  to  view,  and  their 
nature,  value,  and  limits  explained.  If 
this  is  not  done,  some  will  allow  them- 
selves to  remain  in  the  coldness  of 
nescience  and  negation  rather  than  go 
out  into  a  region  of  darkness,  while  others 
may  allow  themselves  in  the  most  extra- 
vagant beliefs ;  and  it  will  turn  out  that 
nothing  has  been  gained  by  expelling  the 
intuitionalist  from  the  Held  of  cognition,  if 
you  allow  him  to  run  or  ride,  to  drive  or 
fly,  at  pleasure  in  the  region  of  faith. 
Our  beliefs  are  as  essential  a  part  of  our 
mental  constitution  as  our  cognitions  or 
conceptions.  It  is  the  business  of  psy- 
chology, and  of  metaphysics  too,  to  unfold 
our  native  beliefs  as  well  as  our  know- 
ledge and  notions.  The  beliefs  so  gather 
round  our  cognitions,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  have  a  full  or  clear  view  of  the 
latter  if  we  do  not  determine  accurately 
the  nature  of  the  former.  As  much  error 
and  confusion  have  arisen  in  theology  and 
religion  from  the  abuse  of  our  native  faith 
as  of  our  native  knowledge.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  there  are  tests  wherewith  to 
tiy  and  limit  our  belief,  just  as  there  are 
tests  to  try  our  intuitive  knowledge ;  nay, 
we  believe  that  the  tests  which  restrain 
the  one  are  substantially  the  same  with 
those  which  restrain  the  other.  But  as 
man  has  constitutional  beliefs,  and  as  these 
are  so  liable  to  abuse,  being  so  restrained 
by  one  party  and  not  at  all  restrained 
by  another  party,  we  desiderate  that  this 
work  on  the  "  Limits  of  Thought"  be  fol- 
lowed by  another  on  the  "  Limits  of 
Native  Faith." 

There  are  two  distinctions  borrowed 
from  Kant,  frequently  employed  by  Mr. 
Mansel,  to  which  we  must  here  refer,  as 
being  liable  to  great  abuse.  One  of  these 
is  the  distinction  between  "form"  and 
"  matter ;"  a  phraselogy  which  has  been 
employed  in  so  many  and  incongruous 
senses  by  Aristotle,  by  Bacon,  by  Kant, 
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and  by  logicians,  that,  like  the  word 
"  idea,"  which  has  also  assumed  so  many 
suspicious  aliases^  it  were  better  to  banish 
it  from  the  kingdom  of  mind  altogether, 
and  send  it  back  to  the  material  world 
from  which  it  came.  As  used  in  the 
Kantian  sense,  the  distinction  implies  that 
the  mind  imposes  on  the  object,  or  "  mat- 
ter," a  "  form"  not  in  the  object  itself. 
The  whole  idealism  of  Fichte,  of  Schelling, 
and  Hegel  is  shut  up  here,  and  must  fly 
out  as  soon  as  this  Pandora's  box  is  open. 
For  if  the  mind  in  cognition  may  add  one 
thing,  why  not  two  or  ten  things — why 
not  all  things  ?  The  only  way  of  escape 
from  these  consequences  is  to  return  to 
the  natural  system,  and  to  suppose  that 
the  mind  is  so  constituted  as  to  kuoW  the 
object — say  self  or  body  presented  to  self 
— not  absolutely,  or  in  all  its  qualities  and 
relations,  but  still  the  object  so  flir,  and 
within  certain  limits. 

Out  of  this  has  arisen  another  Kantian 
distinction  also  liable  to  be  perverted.  As 
stated  by  Mr.  Mansel,  it  is  the  distinction 
between  the  regulative  and  speculative  use 
of  knowledge  :  "  The  highest  principles  of 
thought  and  action  to  which  we  can  attain 
are  regulative,  and  not  speculative." 
"  They  do  not  tell  us  what  things  are  in 
themselves,  but  how  we  must  conduct 
ourselves  in  relation  to  them,"  (p.  141.) 
Again,  "  How  far  the  knowledge  we  can 
attain  of  God  represents  God  as  he  is,  we 
know  not,  and  have  no  need  to  know," 
(p.  146.)  ''  Action,  and  not  knowledge, 
is  man's  destiny  and  duty  in  this  life," 
(p.  149.)  Now,  we  maintain  with  Aristo- 
tle, that  man  was  *•*'  organized  for  know- 
ledge." We  acknowledge  that  human 
knowledge  can  not  furnish  grounds  for  the 
speculations  which  the  German  metaphy- 
sicians and  their  followers  in  this  country 
have  built  on  it.  This  can  be  shown  by 
an  inductive  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
that  knowledge.  Still  this  knowledge  is 
not  nescience,  but  knowledge  positive  and 
trustworthy  so  far  as  it  goes.  Any  further 
knowledge  of  the  same  object  possessed 
by  other  beings,  such  as  angels,  would  not 
set  it  aside,  but  simply  add  to  it.  All  ex- 
isting objects  might  be  represented  as 
polygons — some  perhaps  with  a  hundred 
sides,  some  with  a  thousand,  and  the  Su- 
preme Being  with  an  inflnite  number ;  and 
of  these  man  may  see  only  a  few,  perhaps 
a  half-dozen  or  a  dozen,  still  what  he  sees 
is  real ;  the  knowledge  may  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  enable  him  to  construct  the  mathe- 
21 
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matics  of  the  figure,  or  to  discover  all  the 
relations  of  side  to  side  and  side  to  center ; 
still  what  he  sees  are  real  sides  of  the 
very  thing,  and,  if  he  could  see  other 
sides,  or  all  the  sides,  it  would  not  even 
modify  his  first  knowledge,  but  simply  en- 
large it. 

We  are  now  in  circumstances  to  judge 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  Conditioned  in  its 
reference  to  theology.  And,  first,  let  us 
view  it  in  its  bearing  on  Natural  Theolo- 
gy. Sir  W.  Hamilton  declares  that  "  the 
only  valid  Jirgument  for  the  existence  of 
God,  or  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  rests 
on  the  grounds  of  man's  moral  nature," 
{Discuss,  p.  623.)  And  Mr.  Mansel  con- 
curs :  "  The  speculative  argument  is  una- 
ble to  prove  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being,"  (p.  103.)  Hamilton,  like  Kant, 
was  obliged  to  hold  this  view  in  logical 
consistency.  For  Hamilton  has  unfortu- 
nately given  his  adhesion  to  Kant  in  re- 
gard to  causation,  which  the  latter  repre- 
sented as  a  form  or  category  imposed  by 
the  mind  on  things,  as  a  mere  law  of 
thought,  and  not  of  things.  We  acknow- 
ledge that  it  is  a  law  of  thought,  but  it  is 
a  law  of  thought  in  reference  to  things. 
On  discovering  an  effect,  we  are  intuitive- 
ly convinced  that  it  must  have  had  a  cause, 
and  that  if  the  effect  be  a  real  thing,  so 
must  also  be  the  cause.  We  are  not  un- 
folding all  that  is  in  the  intuitive  convic- 
tion, we  are  not  interpreting  it  arirjht,  if 
we  do  not  make  it  embrace  all  this.  When 
we  take  this  view  of  causation,  the  argu- 
ment from  the  traces  of  order  and  design 
can  bo  fully  vindicated,  quite  as  much  so 
as  that  from  man's  moral  nature.  Indeed, 
if  the  argument  from  causation  be  reject- 
ed, that  from  man's  moral  nature  mav  be 
rep(;lled  on  the  same  grounds  ;  for  if  the 
intuition  in  regard  to  causation  has  no  ob- 
jective value,  we  may  suppose  that  our 
conviction  in  regard  to  moral  good  is  quite 
as  impotent. 

All  this,  we  admit,  does  not  prove  that 
God  is  infinite  or  supreme  ;  and  we  rather 
think  that  no  man  of  note  ever  said  that 
it  dii  In  establishing  this  further  truth, 
we  must  take  along  with  us  man's  intui- 
tive conviction  as  to  infinitv.  Kant  and 
Hamilton  are  precluded  from  this  by  their 
defective  view  of  man's  conviction  on  this 
subject.  When  viewed  under  these  as- 
pects, the  deficiencies  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  Conditioned  come  out  very  promi- 
nently to  the  view.  It  does  not  enable 
us  to  give  an  exposition  of  certain  great 


truths  which  the  Bible  presupposes,  soch 
as  that  a  God  exists,  the  invisible  Maker 
of  the  visible  universe. 

Viewed  in  its  reference  to  Christian  di- 
vinity, the  philosophy  of  the  Conditioned 
is  fitted  to  serve,  and,  as  used  in  these 
pages,  it  is  made  to  serve,  some  important 
purposes.  No  doubt  it  deprives  us  of 
some  of  the  internal  evidences  in  favor 
of  Christianitv  which  divines  have  been 
accustomed,  and,  wo  think,  legitimately, 
to  advance ;  this  it  does  because  of  such 
oversights  as  those  we  have  pointed  out 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  delivers  us  from 
an  immense  amount  of  rash  speculation, 
whether  as  employed  in  Dogmatic  or  Ra- 
tional Theology.  There  always  will  be, 
and  there  always  should  be,  a  systematic 
divinity;  but,  provided  always  that  no 
lX)rtion  of  revealed  truth  be  pared  away, 
we  have  no  objections  to  see  it  relieved 
from  many  of  the  old  logical  distinctions 
with  which  it  has  been  shackled,  and  from 
being  identified  with  abstruse  metaphysi- 
cal principles,  which  certain  schools  of 
philosophy  affirm  and  others  as  stontir 
deny.  It  is  certain  that  every  plant  whicm 
our'  heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted 
shall  be  rooted  up.  But  in  cxciding  the 
exploded  logic  and  philosophy  of  former 
ages,  it  might  be  as  well  to  resist,  at  the 
same  time,  the  introduction  of  the  German 
distinctions  of  Kant  and  Schleiermacher, 
lest  they  too  become  antiquated  in  next 
age,  or  possibly  even  in  this  age. 

In  the  first  of  these  Bampton  Xiecturet 
there  is  a  definition  of  Dogmatism  and 
Kntionalism ;  and  it  is  shown  how  the  one 
is  apt  to  err  by  forcing  reason  into  accord- 
ance with  revelation,  and  the  other  bv 
forcing  revelation  into  accordance  with 
reason.  In  the  second  Lecture  Mr.  3Ian- 
sel  points  out  with  great  distinctness  the 
two  opposite  methods  by  which  a  Philo- 
sophy of  lieligion  may  be  attempted ;  the 
one,  tlu?  objective  or  metaphysical,  based 
upon  a  snpi»osed  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  God ;  the  other,  the  subjective  or 
psychological,  based  on  the  knowledge 
of  t  he  ment ill  faculties  of  man.  He  enters 
on  a  criticism  of  the  first.  It  is  here  that 
his  searclnnij  review  beare  the  closest 
analogy  to  the  formidable  assault  of  Ham- 
ilton on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Absolnte. 
He  labors  to  show  that  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  Rational  Theology — the  Absolotei 
the  Infinite,  the  First  Cause — involve  mu- 
tual contradictions ;  and  that  there  Kte 
further    contradictions    involved  in  tha 
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coiixistence  of  the  Absolute  and  Relative, 
the  luGnite  and  the  FiDite.  We  are  not 
sure  that  we  can  concur  in  all  the  strong 
Btatementa  made  on  thia  subject  by  the 
school  of  Hamilton.  Some  of  them  are 
advanced  in  the  very  manner  of  the 
Eleatic  Zeno,  when,  in  order  to  shut  men 
np  iato  the  doctrine  that  oil  things  are 
one  and  immovable,  he  tried  to  show 
that  there  are  contradictions  in  the  idea 
of  motion.  Ever  since  Kant  propounded 
bU  Antinomies,  or  supposed  contradic- 
tions of  reason,  it  has  been  the  delight  of 
the  schools  ramifying  from  bira  to  multi- 
ply contradictions.  It  appears  to  us  to 
he  poasiblo  both  to  thhik  and  speak  about 
motion,  and  about  the  Infinite,  the  Abso- 
lute, and  the  First  Cause,  without  landing 
ourselves  in  contradictions.  There  are  na- 
tive convictions  collecting  round  all  these 
sabjects,  and  as  long  as  we  keep  to  them 
and  give  the  exact  expression  of  them, 
we  are  not  landed  even  in  seeming  incon- 
sistencies. We  admit  freely,  that  when- 
ever we  pass  beyond  the  hmited  portion 
of  truth  thus  intuitively  revealed,  we  are 
landed  in  darkness  and  in  mystery — any 
assertions  we  make  will  in  fact  be  mean- 
iogless,  and  rash  assertions  may  be  con-  I 
tradictory  on  the  supposition  that  they 
have  a  meaning — but  then  the  contradic- 
tions do  not  lie  in  our  native  convictions, 
but  in  our  unwarrented  statements  ;  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  Antinomies  of  Kant . 
are  not  real  contradictions  in  the  dicta  of 
reason,  but  merely  in  liis  own  rouUlatcd  , 
account  of  them,  derived  from  criticism,  j 
and  not  from  induction.  Not  a  little  con- 1 
fusion  is  produced  in  these  discussions,  by  I 
looking  on  intinitc  and  cause  as  if  they  j 
were  entities,  whereas  infinity  and  power 
are  merely  attributes  of  an  entity,  say  of 
God.  We  never  could  see  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  contradiction  between  tlie 
idea  of  an  intinite  space  and  an  infinite 
God  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  finite  piece 
of  matter  and  a  finite  creature  on  the 
Other,  The  sup[Kised  contradiction  arises 
only  when  we  make  unwarranted  state- 
ments about  the  one  or  the  other.  The 
real  mystery  arises  only  when,  not  satisfied 
with  the  iact  of  the  existence  of  both,  we 
pat  unmeaning  questions  about  the  /loto, 
or  about  some  unknown  bond  of  relation.  , 
The  followhig  is  the  account  wliich  we  are 
inclined  to  give  of  what  Mr.  Mansel  has 
actually  done  hi  the  second  lecture  :  With 
an  aouteness  which  we  have  never  seen 
surpassed,  he  shows  how  we  land  oareelves  1 
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in  darkness  whenever  we,  who  know  but 
in  pai-t,  make  assertions  as  if  we  knew  the 
whole,  and  how  those  who  would  construct 
a  Rational  Theology  out  of  the  ideas  of 
Infinity^  and  First  Cause,  land  themselves 
in  positive  contradictions.  As  he  says  in 
another  Lecture : 

"  Reason  does  not  deceive  ub  if  we  only  road 
her  witness  aright;  and  reason  herself  gives  us 
warning  when  we  ure  in  danger  of  reading  it 
wrong.  The  light  that  is  wilhin  us  is  not  diu'k- 
ncss,  only  it  can  not  illuminate  that  which  is 
beyond  the  sphere  of  its  rays.  The  self-contra- 
dictions into  which  wo  inevitably  fall  when  we 
attempt  certain  courses  of  speculation,  are  the 
beacons  placed  by  the  hand  of  God  in  the  mind 
of  man  to  warn  us  that  we  are  deviating  from 
the  track  which  he  designs  us  to  pursue ;  that 
we  are  striving  to  pass  the  barriers  which  he 
has  planted  around  ua  The  Haming  sword 
turns  every  way  against  those  who  strive  in  the 
strength  of  their  own  reason  to  force  their  pas- 
sage to  the  tree  of  life."— P.  108. 

In  the  third  Lecture  he  examines  the 
Philosophy  of  Religion  as  constructed 
from  the  laws  of  the  human  mind.  He 
enunciates  four  conditions  of  all  hnman 
consciousness.  Knowingthe  abuse  made 
of  them  by  Professor  Ferrier,  we  are 
STispicious  of  conditions  laid  down  so 
rigidly,  and  without  a  previous  bduction. 
We  acknowledge  no  conditions  of  con- 
sciousness, except  those  laws  of  human 
intelligence  which  can  be  discovered  by  a 
careful  and  cautious  obse nation,  which, 
in  discovering  the  eiristencc  of  the  laws, 
will  also  discover  their  limits.  The  con- 
ditions are  :  distinction  between  one  ob- 
ject and  another  ;  relation  between  sub- 
ject and  object ;  succession  and  duration  ; 
and  personality  ;  all  of  which  he  endeav- 
ors to  sliow  are  inconsistent  with  an  idea 
of  the  Infinite  or  Absolute.  It  appears 
clear  to  ns  that  there  are  native  convic- 
tions attached  to  all  these  subjects,  name- 
ly, the  difference  between  things  made 
known  to  us  ;  the  dilferencc  between  self 
and  not-self;  time  ;  and  personality  ;  what 
we  desiderate  is  to  have  these  stated 
fully  and  cautiously,  not  as  conditions, 
but  as  facts.  When  these  convictions  are 
properly  enunciated,  all  appearance  of 
contradiction  between  them  and  the 
native  conviction  which  the  mind  has  of 
the  Infinite  will  disappear.  Every  man 
has  a  necessary  conviction  of  his  person- 
ality; but  there  is  no  seeming  conti-adic- 
tioH  between  this  and  our  conviction,  that 
there  is  an  intinite  God.  I  am  led  to  look 
on  God  as  a  person ;  and  if  peraooality  be 
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viewed  as  an  attribute,  there  is  really  no  i  Our  sense  of  obligation  points  to  a  Being 
inconsistency  in  supposing  God  to  possess  to  whom  we  are  at  all  times  responsible, 
the  further  attribute  of  infinity.  We  de- '  and  to  whom  we  must  at  last  give  an 
ny  that  "  the  only  human  conception  of  account  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body, 
personality  is  that  of  limitation,"  (HO.)  'whether  they  have  been   good  or   evil. 


Our  sense  of  sin  and  of  want  ever  prompt 
us  to  look  out  for  one  who  may  supply 
what  we  need.     Nor  is  it  to  be  omittecl. 


This  statement  might  come  consistently 
from  a  Kantian,  who,  starting  with  a 
niunber  of  other  and  artificial  forms,  has 

most  inexcusably  overlooked  personality  '  that  the  conviction  we  have  of  the  infinite 
as  a  native  conviction.  ]$ut  Mr.  Mansel  is  ever  prompting  us  to  bow  before  one 
has  told  us  that  personality  is  revealed  in  I  who  is  inconceivably  above  us.  The  feel- 
all  the  "  clearness  of  an  original  intuition."  i  ing  of  dependence  seems  to  us  the  result 
Transfer  this  indefinable  attribute  to  God,  of  such  deep  convictions  as  these.  We 
and  transfer  at  the  same  time  our  intuitive  i  can,  therefore,  agree  with  Mr.  Mansel  in 
conviction  as  to  infinity  to  God,  and  we  |  thinking  that  Schleiennacber  has  by  no 
can  see  no  incongruity.  A  mystery  may  means  given  the  right  account  of  it ;  and 
arise,  we  admit,  when  we  travel  beyond  we  have  to  thank  him  for  his  criticism  of 
our  convictions.  Mr.  Mansel  has  shown  |  the  fundament.al  position  of  the  Schleier^ 
how  those  who  would  construct  a  Ration-  |  macher  philosophy  and  theology, 
al  Theology  out  of  these  mysteries  land  i  We  have  already  noticed  the  distinction 
themselves  in  hopeless  contradictions.  |  between  speculative  and  regulative  truth  ; 
In  the  fourth  Lecture  he  ex])ounds  |  it  is  drawn  by  Mr.  Mansel  at  the  close  of 
what  he  regards  as  the  two  principal  \  the  fourth  and  in  the  fifth  Lecture.  Oar 
modes  of  religious  intuition,  which  are  a  ,  doctrine  on  this  subject  is,  that  man  does 
feeling  of  dependence,  and  a  sense  of  j  know  truth  positively,  but  that  he  knows 
moral  obligation.  The  former  is  reprc- !  truth  only  "  in  part,"  and  ever  errs  when 
sented  as  implying  a  Personal  Superior,  he  supposes  that  his  knowledge  is  abso- 
and  prompting  to  prayer  ;  while  the  latter  ]  lute.  And  hence  we  can  agree  with 
implies  a  Moral  Governor,  and  gives  a  i  nearly  all  that  he  says  so  ingeniously  as 
sense  of  sin  and  of  the  need  of  an  expia-  '  to  the  analogy  between  man's  constitution 
tion.  Mr.  Mansel  is  now  on  ground  and  the  mode  in  which  instruction  is  given 
which  we  rejoice  to  see  him  occupying ;  '  in  the  Bible,  so  adapted  to  man's  tinite 
and  we  can  go  along  with  him  freely  and  comprehension.  The  two  are  in  unison, 
buoyantly  without  our  being  forever  in  in  that  both  imply  that  man's  capacity  ot 
terror  of  running  on  a  bristling  barrier,  or  knowledge  is  limited.  The  inspired 
of  being  crushed  in  the  collision  of  a  con-  ,  writers  "  prophesy  in  part "  to  beings 
tradiction.  It  is  here  we  find  him  show-  who  can  "  know  but  in  part." 
ing  that  the  mind  has  a  belief  in  the  Infi-  In  the  sixth  Lecture  we  have  admirable 
nite,  and  a  "  conviction  that  the  Infinite  parallels  between  our  ignorance  nstoreH- 
does  exist,  and  must  exist."  Kiijht  gious  truths  and  our  ignorance  in  regard 
heartily  do  we  concur  in  his  expsosition  to  philosophic  truth.  ^^  Reason  gains 
of  moral  oblic^jition,  and  of  the  groat  nothing  by  repudiating  revelation ;  for 
truths  involv(Ml  in  it  ;  we  only  wish  that  ■  the  mystery  of  revelation  is  the  mystery 
he  had  been  equally  fearless  in  his  inter-  of  reason,"  (p.  178.)  We  thank  him  for 
pretation  of  our  intellectual  intuitions.  In  the  rebuke  administered  to  those  who  look 
regard  to  the  fci'ling  of  dopendcnce,  we  on  the  mode  of  procedure  by  natural  law 
may  be  permitte<l  to  say,  that  while  we  as  involved  in  our  idea  of  God. 
look  on  it  a'^  native,  we  regar<l  it  as  issu-  '  In  the  seventh  Lecture  he  speaks  of 
ing  from  a  combination  of  diflorent  eon-  human  morality  as  being  relative,  not 
victions  ever  pressing  themselves  on  us.  absolute.  At  the  same  time  he  insists 
Feeling  or  emotion,  we  might  show,  is  (p.  200)  that  there  is  an  "  absolute  mond- 
always  attached  to  an  apj^rchension  of '  ity,"  that  there  is  "a  higher  and  un- 
Bomething;  nnd  we  think  we  can  specify  !  changeable  principle"  embodied  in  these 
the  apprehensions  which  give  rise  to  the  human  and  relative  forma.  We  ask  him 
feeling  of  dcpendcMK^e.  All  that  we  see  !  how  he  knows  this,  or  how  he  can  prove 
or  know  on  earth  points  to  a  higher  :  this ?  For  if  the  mind's  "forms"  may 
cause.  Providence,  in  particular,  is  im-  ;  modify  morality  in  one  thing,  why  not  in 
pressing  us  with  our  dependence  on  others  ? — why  not  in  all,  till  we  are  land« 
arrangements  made  independent  of  us.  |  ed  in  moral  nescience  ?    Wo  saye  ooi^ 
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selves  from  these  consequences  by  de- 
claring, that  man's  convictions  of  morality 
are  at  once  positive  and  limited — positive 
as  distinguished  from  relative,  and  limited 
as  distinguished  from  absolute.  Man's 
moral  cognition  being  thus  limited,  we 
agree  with  all  that  Mr.  Mansel  says  about 
our  not  being  in  a  position  to  judge  of 
God's  judgments  which  are  unsearchable, 
and  his  ways  which  are  past  finding  out. 

In  the  eighth  and  last  Lecture  he  gives 
a  summary  of  the  Christian  Evidences, 
internal  and  external.  We  are  inclined 
to  give  a  larger  place  to  the  internal 
evidences  than  he  is  able  to  do,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  imposing  such  terribly 
stringent  limits  to  the  objective  value 
of  our  intuitive  convictions.  We,  too. 
Lave  a  limit  which  we  impose  ;  it  is,  that 
the  internal  principle  appealed  to,  be 
shown  to  be  in  the  constitution  of  the 
mind,  and  be  rigidly  inducted.  We 
most  heartily  concur  in  all  that  he  says, 
80  admirably  and  so  devoutly,  in  closing, 
as  to  the  difficulties  of  revealed  religion 
arising  from  the  limited  nature  of  our 
faculties,  and  as  forming  part  of  our  train- 
ing and  discipline  in  this  present  life. 

There  are  perplexities  m  philosophy  as 
well  as  in  theology,  which  the  human 
intellect  can  not  make  straight  any  more 
than  it  can  square  the  circle.  We  who 
dwell  in  a  world  "  where  day  and  night 
alternate,"  we  who  go  every  where  accom- 
panied with  our  own  shadow,  can  not  ex- 
pect to  be  absolutely  delivered  from  the 
darkness.  Man  is  so  constituted  that  he 
can  admire,  and  love,  and  even  trust,  in 
that  which  is  so  far  mysterious.  The 
mind  is  not  averse  to  go  out  at  times  into 
the  dim,  the  ancient,  the  mingling  of  light 
and  shadow.  It  avoids  instmctively  the 
open,  uninteresting  plain,  where  all  is 
seen  and  discovered  by  one  glance  of  the 
eye,  and  finds  more  pleasure  in  losing 
itself  amid .  a  variety  of  hill,  and  dale, 
and  forest,  where  we  catch  occasional 
glimpses  of  distant  objects,  or  see  them 
m  dim  perspective.  The  soul  of  man 
never  has  been  satisfied  with  a  cold  and 
rationalistic  creed,  but  has  rather  delight- 
ed to  luxuriate  amid  the  doctrines  of  the 
Word,  which  win  and  allure  us  by  the 
exhibition  of  the  light  and  love  of  God, 
and  yet  awe  us  by  uie  shadow  of  infinity 
which  falls  upon  us. 

Human  logic  has  endeavored  at  times 
to  construct  a  religion,  but  has  failed  in 
all  its  attempts,  as  this  age  is  prepared  to 


acknowledge.  But  Intuitionalism  is  just 
as  incapable  of  forming  a  religion  as  the 
logical  understanding.  All  attempts 
hitherto  made  are  confessed  failures. 
There  was  at  one  time  an  expectation  that 
semething  better  than  the  old  faith  of  the 
Bible  might  come  out  of  the  philosophies 
of  Sohleiermacher,  or  Schelling,  or  Hegel ; 
but  we  rather  think  that  the  last  hope  of 
any  such  issue  has  vanished. 

It  was  also  long  thought  by  some,  that 
certain  men  of  genius,  who  had  borrowed 
from  the  German  metaphysicians,  such  as 
Goethe,  Coleridge,  and  Thomas  Carlyle, 
must  have  something  to  unfold  new  and 
important,  and  fitted  to  satisfy  the  deeper 
wants  of  the  soul,  but  in  this  way  they 
have  been  disappointed.  Such  men  as 
Francis  Newman,  Theodore  Parker,  and 
Emerson,  have  followed  so  eiTatic  and 
meteor-like  a  career  that  few  would  desire 
to  follow  them,  and  have  arrived  at  re- 
sults which  the  heart  feels  to  be  unsatis- 
factory, and  this  all  the  more,  inasmuch 
as  the  scanty  creed  which  they  retain  is 
liable  to  be  assailed  on  the  same  grounds 
as  the  tenets  which  they  have  abandoned. 
Intuitionalism  has  thus  had  its  trial  in  the 
age  now  passing  away,  as  Rationalism  had 
in  previous  ages ;  and  both  have  been 
found  utterly  insufficient. 

In  Oxford,  since  Pusey,  Manning,  Keble, 
Wilberforce,  and  Newman  (men  of  strong 
but  diseased  minds)  originated  the  medie- 
val High  Church  movement,  the  wheel  of 
opinion  has  taken  one  full  bal&tum.  It 
has  unfortunately  not  brought  those  who 
are  mounted  on  it  any  nearer  to  a 
thorough  submission  to-  Scripture.  As  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries  the  rampant 
superstition  leads  to  skepticism,  which 
again,  when  its  hideousness  is  discovered, 
tempts  men  to  flee  back  te  superstition, 
so  in  Oxford  the  High  Ohurchism  of  last 
age,  brought  in  to  repel  at  one  and  the 
same  time  Rationalism  and  Dissenterism, 
has  ended  in  this  age  in  Intuitionalism. 
We  rather  think  that  there  will  now  be 
found  in  Oxford  few  young  men  of  ability, 
under  thirty  years  of  age,  professing 
Puseyism,  while  not  a  few  of  the  more 
impulsive  are  high  Intuitionalists.  But, 
as  the  opposite  sides  of  the  wheel  have  a 
point  of  union  in  the  centre,  so  the  op- 
posite parties  have  a  bond  of  connection, 
m  an  unwillingness  to  allow  the  common 
doctrines  of  Natural  Theology  and  to 
submit  to  a  literal  interpretation  of  the 
Word ;  and  so  they  agree  with  each  other, 
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after  all,  in  not  a  few  things ;  as  in  going 
elswlicre  than  Scripture  for  their  religion 
—  in  the  last  age  to  the  Church,  in  this 
age  to  a  showy  intuition ;  we  may  add, 
in  their  attachment  to  stained  glass,  fine 
music,  and  imposing  forms,  and  in  their 
antipathy  to  the  evangelical  party  in  the 
Church  and  bevond  the  Church.  In  these 
circumstances,  we  are  gratified  beyond 
measure  to  find  one  of  Oxford's  most 
learned  sons  declanng — 

*'  No  man  has  a  right  to  say,  *  I  will  accept 


Christ  as  I  like,  and  reject  Him  as  I  like :  I  will 
follow  tho  holy  example  ;  I  will  turn  away  from 
the  atoning  sacrifice :  I  will  listen  to  bis  tetch- 
ing  ;  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  media- 
tion :  I  will  bcliovc  him  when  he  tolls  me  that 
he  came  from  the  Father,  because  I  feel  that  his 
doctrine  has  a  divine  beauty  and  fitness ;  but  I 
will  not  believe  him  when  he  tells  me  that  he  is 
one  with  the  Father,  because  I  can  not  ooDceive 
how  this  unity  is  possible.'  This  is  not  philo- 
sophy which  thus  mutilates  man ;  this  is  not 
Christianity  which  thus  divides  CbrisC 
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TiiK  incidents  which  have  agitated 
Europe  and  alarmed  diplomacy  from  the 
1st  of  January  to  tho  1st  of  April,  are  of 
so  momentous  a  character,  that  although 
it  is  not  within  our  province  to  trace  from 
day  to  day  the  course  of  events,  we  seize 
the  first  opportunity  to  examine  with 
some  detail  the  causes  of  a  state  of  things 
which  was  till  latt?ly  unforeseen,  and  the 
consequences  which  still  threaten  to  affect 
the  relations  of  several  of  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe. 

As  if  by  some  prearranged  signal,  the 
festivities  of  tho  Tuileries,  on  a  day 
usually  devoted  to  peace  and  good-fellow- 
ship, were  disturbed  by  a  remark  which, 
in  the  conventional  language  of  courts, 
indicated  something  more  than  coldness 
between  France  and  Austria.    With  elec- 
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trie  rapidity  the  commotion  spread.  A 
more  M'arlike  speech  at  Turin  responded 
to  the  Imperial  declaration  at  Paris.  A 
strange  marriage,  secretly  negotiated  and 
abruptly  solemnized,  seemed  designed  to 
cement  the  policy  of  the  House  of  Savoy 
with  the  fortunes  of  the  Bonapartcs.  Italy 
was  fiushed  from  one  end  of  the  penio* 
sula  to  the  other  by  the  promises  of  her 
champions,  and  the  impetuosity  of  a  sooth* 
em  population  is  only  restrained  by  the 
belief  that  the  cause  of  national  independ- 
ence has  at  last  foand  an  Italian  prince  to 
lead  it,  and  a  powerful  ally  to  defend  it. 
France  became  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of 
hostilities  which  certainly  had  not  been 
provoked  by  any  affront  to  her  own  honor 
or  interests ;  Germany  united  and  indig- 
nant ;  England  strenuously  opposed  to 
any  infraction  of  the  peace  of  JBurope; 
Austria  was  com}>el1ed  to  take  the  most 
active  measures  for  the  defense  of  her 
own  territories  and  rights ;  Russia  watch- 
ed from  afar,  not  without  latent  satisfiio- 
tion,  the  occurrence  of  dissensions  wbidi 
lefl  her  free  to  pursue  whiohoYcr  course 
of  policy  she  might  prefer.  Such  was  the 
state  of  Europe  witnin  a  very  few  weeks 
of  the  commencement  of  this  year,  when 
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the  pamphlet  appeared,  which  we  hare 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  profess- 
edly and  avowedly  emanating  from  the 
head  of  the  French  Government,  or  from 
a  writer  in  his  immediate  confidence,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  making  known  to 
France  and  to  the  world  the  view  enter- 
tained in  the  closet  of  the  Tuileries  on 
what  is  termed  the  Italian  Question. 

But  whilst  the  arguments  of  this  writer, 
and  a  variety  of  other  incidents  betoken- 
ing active  military  preparations  in  Pied- 
ment  and  France,  could  not  fail  to  excite 
the  liveliest  apprehensions  of  war,  the 
language  of  the  pamphlet  was  so  far 
guarded  that  it  pointed  to  a  settlement  of 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Italy  by  diplomatic 
means,  rather  than  to  an  actual  and  inmie- 
diate  rupture.  Availinghimself  of  this  re- 
servation in  favor  of  peace,  Lord  Cowley, 
the  British  Ambassaaor  in  Paris,  having 
obtained  permission  from  the  English 
Cabinet  to  proceed  to  Vienna,  urged  upon 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  his  Ministers 
the  expediency  of  entering  into  negotia- 
tions on  this  subject,  which  was  backed  by 
the  Russian  proposal  of  a  Congress.  The 
Court  of  Vienna  had  prepared  to  meet 
the  peril  with  alacrity,  but  it  also  met  the 
provocation,  which  had  not  been  spared 
It,  with  imperturbable  coolness  and  tem- 
per. Well  armed  at  every  point  to  re- 
pel a  hostile  attack — well  supported  in 
all  her  essential  rights  by  treaties  which 
have  been  established  for  upwards  of  a 
century  in  the  public  law  of  Europe — 
Austria  could  without  the  smallest  sacri- 
fice of  dignity  concur  with  the  other 
Powers  in  considering  what  arrange- 
ments, if  any,  may  be  devised  to  obviate 
the  danger  of  a  revolutionary  war  and 
foreign  interventions  in  Italy.  The  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  foiled  in  the  warlike  objects  which 
he  appeared  at  one  time  to  contemplate, 
and  compelled  by  the  determined  attitude 
of  Europe  and  the  unanimous  repugnance 
of  France  to  modify  the  support  which 
had  been  held  out  to  the  ambitious  policy 
of  M.  de  Cavour,  may  lay  claim  to  the 
credit  of  having  brought  before  a  Euro- 
pean Congress  questions  which  deeply 
affect  the  welfare  of  that  country.  Some- 
thing is  gained  if  the  suggestions  of  the 
writer  of  this  pamphlet,  or  any  other  sug- 
gestions of  a  more  practical  character,  can 
be  discussed  amicably  instead  of  being 
carried  violently :  and  his  result,  if  it  be 
attained,  is  mainly  due  to  the  jadicioos 


and  persevering  intervention  of  Lord 
Cowley.  But  though  the  question  may 
thus  have  entered  on  a  second  and  more 
tranquil  phase,  we  can  not  jump  at  the 
conclusion  that  its  difiiculties  are  re- 
moved :  Austria  is  not  become  less  tena- 
cious of  her  rights — or  France  less  eager 
for  foreign  influence  and  renown — or  Italy 
less  dissatisfied  by  her  condition,  which 
indeed  has  been  sorely  aggravated  by  the 
false  and  mischievous  agitation  of  her 
pretended  friends.  The  aspirations  of 
Italian  nationality,  the  abrogation  of  ter- 
ritorial treaties,  the  civil  reorganization 
of  the  Papal  Government,  are  not  subjects 
which  a  Congress  of  independent  and 
jealous  States  can  easily  agree  upon  ;  nor 
are  such  controversies  easily  settled  with 
a  threat  of  invasion  behind  them. 

As  to  the  value  of  these  objects  in 
themselves,  there  is,  we  apprehend,  but 
little  difference  of  opinion  in  this  country. 
We  are  not  insensible  to  the  glory  and 
the  grief  of  Italy,  and  we  should  rejoice 
to  witness  that  resurrection  of  her  national 
greatness  which  her  poets  and  historians 
have  been  proclaiming  to  mankind  for 
five  hundred  years.  The  beauty  of  her 
natural  gifts  and  the  genius  of  her  people 
have,  throughout  that  period,  protested 
against  her  political  condition  ;  and  even 
the  prolonged  peace,  which  has  brought 
to  other  European  nations  the  blessings 
of  increasing  civilization,  has  only  awaken- 
ed the  Italians  to  an  increased  sense  of 
their  divisions  and  their  wrongs.  But  if 
these  evils  are  in  part  attributable  to  the 
ambition  and  territorial  pretensions  of 
foreign  Powers,  it  must  in  justice  be  re- 
membered that  they  are  also  the  result  of 
the  passions  and  divisions  of  the  Italian 
people.  "We  ourselves,"  said  Count 
JBalbo  in  his  Hopes  of  ItcUy^  "have 
called  in  the  Greeks  against  the  Goths, 
the  Lombards  against  the  Greeks,  the 
French  against  the  Lombards,  the  Ger- 
mains  against  the  French — Angevins 
against  Suabians,  Aragonese  against  An- 
gevins, French  against  Aragonese,  Aus- 
trians  against  French,  French  against 
Anstrians  repeatedly,  with  no  other  result 
than  that  change  of  servitude  which  is  the 
worst  of  servitudes.  France  has  always 
been  called  in  against  Germany,  and  Ger- 
many against  France — one  being  equal  to 
the  other  as  to  the  danger  of  having  to 
bear  their  yoke,  save  that  the  yoke  of 
Germany  has  always  lasted  longer  than 
that  of  France." 
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The  bad  governments  Italy  has  for 
ages  endured  are  commonly  imputed  to 
foreign  rulers  or  foreign  influence  pre- 
dominating in  various  parts  of  the  penin- 
sula. But  are  these  bad  governments  the 
consequence  of  foreign  dominion,  or  is 
foreign  intervention  the  consequence  of 
bad  government?  To  a  certain  extent, 
a  country  in  this  unhappy  condition  treads 
in  a  vicious  circle,  and  foreign  domin- 
ion  perpetuates  the  internal  vices  of  gov- 
ernment which  introduced  it ;  but  the 
origin  of  foreign  interference  lies  in  the 
absence  or  decline  of  that  union  and 
strength  which  are  the  basis  of  national 
independence.  At  the  present  time,  as  in 
past  ages,  the  most  odious  and  tyrannical 
governments  of  Italy  are  not  foreign  but 
Italian  governments  —  the  Papacy,  which 
exercises  so  considerable  an  influence 
over  Italy  and  the  world,  is  essentially 
Italian  —  the  execrable  cruelties  which 
lately  cast  upon  the  shores  of  Ireland 
Poerio  and  his  unfortunate  comrades  in 
the  dungeons  of  Naples,  were  the  deeds 
of  Italians  on  their  fellow-countrymen — 
and  no  government  which  has  ever  exist- 
ed, south  of  the  Alps,  has  found  any  want 
of  Itali;ins  to  be  the  instruments  of  mis- 
government  and  oppression.  Hatred  of 
the  foreigner  is  an  excellent  rallying  cry, 
for  it  expresses  a  universal  sentiment. 
But  if  the  foreigner  were  expelled,  every 
other  question  which  can  embarrass  gov- 
ernments and  divide  nations  would  still 
remain ;  and  we  see  no  reason  to  believe 
that  these  questions  would  be  settled  with- 
out long  and  furious  contests,  leading  to 
the  retntroduction  of  that  foreign  domi- 
nation which  was,  in  the  first  instance,  ex- 
pelled. Indeed  the  question,  as  it  is  now 
presented  to  the  world,  is  whether  Italy 
IS  to  be  permitted  to  advance  in  the  course 
of  self-improvement  under  the  a^gis  of 
constitutional  monarchy,  as  it  is  estab- 
lished in  one  portion  of  the  peninsula,  or 
whether  the  effort  for  her  emancipation  is 
once  more  to  be  based  on  a  foreign  inter- 
vention, which  all  her  wisest  and  noblest 
patriots  have  condemned. 

The  tenth  section  of  the  pamphlet  be- 
fore us  distinctly  asserts  that  Italian  na- 
tionality can  never  be  worked  out  but  by 
the  latter  course.  Here,  then,  we  at  once 
join  issue  with  those  who  confound  the 
liberal  policy  of  England  and  English 
statesmen  towards  Italy,  with  that  policy 
which  bears  the  stamp  of  the  French  Em- 
pire.    It  may  suit  the  purpose  of  the  ruler 


of  that  empire  to  encourage  the  belief, 
that  as  we  entertain  a  common  desire  for 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
Italian  States,  so  we  are  disposed  to  par- 
sue  that  object  by  similar  means.  Bat  the 
fact  is  altogether  otherwise.  The  views 
entertained  by  the  liberal  statesmen  of 
England  and  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  for  what  is  termed  the  liberation 
of  Italy,  are  not  only  different  but  oppo- 
site— ^not  only  dissimilar,  but  incompati- 
ble. England  holds  that  to  restore  the 
States  of  Italy  to  their  true  position  in 
the  world,  they  must  look  first  of  all  to 
themselves,  to  the  gradual  development 
of  their  own  institutions,  to  peace  and 
legality,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
freedom,  and  to  the  education  of  a  gen- 
oration  of  citizens  better  qualified  than 
their  forefathers  have  been  to  work  out 
the  laborious  task  of  political  union  and 
national  progress.  Nor  are  these  the 
opinions  of  dispassionate  foreigners  only. 
They  are  shared  and  corroborated  by  the 
highest  Italian  authority.  Thus  in  the 
Marquis  d'Azeglio's  Programma  per 
V  opinione  nationale  we  find  these 
words : 

"  The  opportunity  of  reconquering  our  in- 
dependence is  perhaps  remote.  We  await  in 
calm  activity,  not  applying  ourselves  to.diS" 
turb,  inconsiderately,  the  repose  of  others,  but 
to  reform  our  institutions  in  that  shred  of  Italy 
which  is  left  to  us,  and  to  render  oursdvef 
more  capable  of  profiting  by  such  opportuni- 
ties as  Providence  may  vouchsafe  to  us.*' 

Again,  in  the  debate  on  the  last  Sardi- 
nian loan.  Count  Solar  della  Margheriu 
said,  with  true  sense  and  patriotism : 

**To  speak  candidly,  gentlemen.  If,  sinoo 
1B49,  we  had  quietly  attended  to  the  devdop- 
ment  of  our  institutions ;  if  we  had  made  it  our 
chief  care  to  promote  science,  art,  and  com* 
merce  within  our  own  limits ;  if  wc  had  not 
extraordinarily  increased  the  taxes ;  if  we  had 
not  held  out  allurements  to  the  factions  in  all 
parts  of  Italy,  and  evoked  hopes  which  for 
eight  centuries  have  been  nourished  in  vain ;  if 
we  have  thought  more  of  improving  our  owH 
lot  than  of  censuring  and  causing  anxiety  to 
other  governments,  we  should  not  have  the 
name  of  agitators,  nor  should  we  see  the  plaint 
of  Lombardy  inundated  with  Austrian  bands; 
rumors  of  war  would  not  arise  on  the  shores  of 
the  Ticino." 

Wc  are  satisfied  that  these  opiniont 
are  entertained  by  the  great  majority  of 
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the  Picdmontese  tbemselves,  who  are 
threatened  with  bloodshed,  bankruptcy, 
and  perhaps  destruction  chiefly  to  gratify 
the  passions  of  refiigees  from  other  parts 
of  Italy  and  the  military  ambition  of  the 
Court  of  Turin.  Savoy  especially  pro- 
tests loudly  against  a  policy  which  first 
imposes  on  her  the  buraens  of  an  Italian 
war,  and  would  then  probably  surrender 
her  to  France  as  the  price  of  Italian  con- 
quest. 

As  long  as  the  Piedmontese  Govern- 
ment has  the  strength  and  resolution  to 
confine  itself  within  its  rightful  limits,  and 
to  maintain  the  principles  of  constitutional 
liberty  within  the  King's  dominions,  a 
great  and  good  example  is  shown  to  the 
world,  and  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
England  are  most  cordially  given  to  it. 
But,  unhappily,  the  influence  of  the  war 
party  is  exerted  to  produce  results  abso- 
lutely fatil  to  the  cause  of  rational  pro- 
gress in  Xoithem  Italy.  While  we  talk 
of  freedom,  they  talk  of  territorial  aggran- 
dizement —  while  we  advocate  economy 
and  free  trade,  they  encourage  the  costly 
armaments  of  offensive  war — while  we 
maintain  the  rights  of  Piedmont  to  inde- 
pendence and  self-government,  they  in- 
flame the  passions  and  the  hopes  of  an 
excitable  people  with  the  cry  of  "  Death 
to  the  Austrians,"  and  a  march  on  Milan. 
Above  all,  while  we  implore  the  men  of 
Italy  to  keep  for  themselves  at  least  that 
portion  of  their  country  which  enjoys  the 
blessings  they  are  so  justly  proud  of, 
they  are  told  from  Paris  that  their  cause 
is  hopeless  without  another  foreign  inter- 
vention. 

"  The  Italian  Idta  has  been  since  1847,  the 
motive  and  the  cause  of  every  act  of  the  policy 
of  Piedmont — the  passion  of  King  Victor  Em- 
manuel, and  the  standard  of  the  cabinet  of 
Count  Cavour.  This  idea  has  already  produced 
all  that  it  could  produce,  under  the  circum- 
stances—  military  achievements,  preparations 
for  war,  systems  of  defense,  political  manifesta- 
tions against  Austria;  it  can  go  no  further  in 
this  direction  without  meeting  war.  Yet,  Pied- 
mont can  not,  without  great  danger,  remain 
where  she  now  is.  She  can  not  have  put  herself 
at  the  head  of  an  Italian  movement  and  then  re- 
cede. Piedmont  must  find  means  to  satisfy  the 
hopes  she  has  created,  or  forfeit  all  influence  in 
Italy,  and  find  herself  overpowered  by  the  pas- 
sions which  her  own  popularity  still  retains.*' — 
Napoleon  III,  et  V Italic^  p.  80. 

It  may  suit  the  purposes  of  a  power  not 
indisposed  to  engage  in  aggressive  war, 


to  make  what  is  termed  the  principle  of 
"  nationalities  "  one  of  the  pretexts  of  a 
policy  which  has  no  better  justification. 
The  same  principle  has  often  been  loudly 
invoked  by  the  revolutionary  party  when 
it  sought  to  overthrow  the  existing  settle- 
ment of  Europe.  So,  too,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  Power  bent  on  overleaping  those 
barriers,  and  destroying  those  engage- 
ments which  have  maintained  the  peace 
of  continental  Europe  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  speaks  lightly  of  the  force  of  the 
compact.  The  treaties  which  bind  gov- 
ernments, and  are  the  international  laws 
of  nations,  are  described  by  the  author  of 
the  pamphlet  before  us  as  causes  of 
danger  rather  than  of  security  to  the 
peace  of  Europe ;  and  a  state  relying  on 
these  written  engagements  alone  may  find 
itself  opposed,  we  are  told,  "  by  moral 
right  and  universal  conscience."  (P.  62.) 
Before  we  enter  upon  a  more  minute  exam- 
ination of  the  bearing  of  these  propositions 
on  Italy,  we  pause  for  a  moment  to  con- 
sider them  in  their  application  to  the 
policy  of  our  own  country. 

If  we  at  all  understand  the  theory  of 
nationality,  which  is  of  modern  growth 
and  uncertain  application,  it  means  that 
each  political  unity  constituting  a  state  is 
to  be  commensurate  with  one  of  those 
branches  of  the  human  family  which  have 
the  same  language,  race,  and  national  cha- 
racter, and  that  the  rule  of  any  one  of  these 
branches  over  fractions  of  another  branch 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  intolerable  op- 
pression. To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that 
m  fact  no  state  ever  realized  this  condi- 
tion. Even  France,  which  approaches 
the  nearest  to  absolute  identity  or  national 
character,  has  her  Alsatians,  her  Flem- 
ings, her  Bretons,  her  Basques,  her  Pro- 
vencals, her  Coraica  and  Algeria.  Ger- 
many with  a  considerable  amount  of 
family  likeness  in  her  population,  has 
never  constituted  a  true  political  unity, 
and  includes  several  Slavonian  provinces. 
Italy,  with  all  her  cry  for  unity,  is  sub- 
divided by  endless  local  distinctions; 
even  the  present  dominions  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia  consist  of  five  portions  intense- 
ly jealous  of  each  other,  namely.  Savoy, 
Piedmont,  the  Lomellina  acquired  from 
Lombardy  in  1 734,  Genoa,  and  Sardinia. 
The  national  union  of  Italy  would  require 
that  Austria  should  give  up  Lombardy, 
Venice,  and  the  South  Tyrol ;  Switzerland^ 
the  Canton  of  Ticino ;  France,  Corsica ; 
and  England,  Malta.    It  is  dear,  that  the 
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application  of  this  principle  would  lead  to 
the  entire  dissolution  of  the  multifarious 
states  which  are  properly  called  empires, 
and  in  particular  of  those  of  Russia,  Aus- 
tria, and  Great  Britain.  Indeed,  the  Abbe 
Gioberti,  one  of  the  lights  of  modern 
Italy,  argues  tliat  these  composite  states 
are  monstrous  anomalies,  which  must  be 
of  short  duration  ;  but  his  theory  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  entire  liistory  of  mankind, 
and  by  facts  of  irresistible  authority. 

Of  all  the  sovereigns  now  filling  a 
throne,  Queen  Victoria  is  undoubtedly 
the  ruler  of  the  largest  number  of  subject 
races,  alien  populations,  and  discordant 
tongues.  In  the  vast  circumference  of 
her  dominions,  every  form  of  religion  is 
professed,  every  code  of  law  is  administer- 
ed, and  her  empire  is  tesselated  with 
every  variety  of  the  human  species. 
Every  where,  no  doubt,  that  ineradicable 
feeling  prevails,  which  makes  a  man  be- 
lieve his  own  religion  to  be  the  true  one, 
his  own  form  the  type  of  beauty,  his  own 
race  and  country  the  best  in  the  world. 
But  above  and  around  tliem  all  stands  that 
majestic  edifice,  raised  by  the  valor  and 
authority  of  England,  which  connects 
these  scattered  dependencies  with  one 
great  Whole  infinitely  more  powerful, 
more  civilized,  and  more  free  than  any 
separate  fragment  could  be ;  and  it  is  to 
the  subordination  of  national  or  provincial 
independence  that  the  true  citizenship  of 
these  realms  owes  its  existence.  In  the 
name  of  that  right,  we  have  crushed  the 
Indian  mutiny,  and  we  refuse  to  entertain 
the  prayer  of  the  Ionian  people,  though 
they  indeed  do  not  even  owe  allegiai^pe 
to  the  British  Crown.  In  the  name  of 
that  right,  we  have  formed  the  people  of 
these  islands  into  a  United  Kingdom, 
though  that  union  has  cost  us  a  secular 
contest  with  the  disaffection  of  Ireland, 
and  has  not  always  been  accepted  on  this 
side  our  northern  border.  But  it  is  the 
glory  of  England  to  have  constituted 
such  an  empire,  and  to  govern  it,  in  the 
main,  on  just  and  tolerant  principles,  as 
long  as  her  imperial  rights  are  not  assailed. 
When  they  are  assailed,  the  people  of  Eng- 
land have  never  shown  much  forbearance 
in  the  defense  of  them.  Such  being  the  fiict, 
it  is  utterly  repugnant  to  the  first  principles 
of  our  own  policy,  and  to  every  page  in  our 
history,  to  lend  encouragement  to  that  se- 
paration of  nationalities  from  other  empires 
which  we  fiercely  resist  when  it  threatens 
to  dismember  our  own.  On  the  contrary,  it 


is  our  part  to  teach  a  different  lesson — to 
remind  the  world  that  this  lieterogeneooB 
empire  is  not  so  much  held  together  by 
the  force  of  England,  as  by  the  respect 
she  has  ever  professed  for  national  usages, 
the  desire  she  feels  to  carry  self-govern- 
ment to  the  furthest  practicable  limits, 
and  to  attach  her  possessions  to  the 
Crown,  not  by  the  severity,  but  by  the 
lightness,  of  her  control.  If  Austria  had 
governed  her  provinces,  from  1815  to 
1848,  on  more  liberal  principles,  it  is 
possible  that  she  might  have  accomplished 
similar  results,  and  at  times  even  her 
Italian  subjects  might  perhaps  have  been 
conciliated.  Since  1848,  the  case  is  di£ 
ferent.  The  contests  of  that  period  have 
left  implacable  resentments.  Tho  policy 
of  the  new  government  has  been  centralis- 
ing, and  the  well-meant  endeavors  of  the 
Archduke  Maximilian  to  conciliate  the 
Lombards  met  with  no  success  at  Milan, 
and  no  countenance  at  Vienna.  Whilst, 
therefore,  we  can  not,  as  Englishmen, 
agree  that  a  mere  outcry  for  "  nationality" 
is  to  be  set  against  the  law  of  treaties,  or 
regarded  as  an  expression  of  "  moral  right 
and  universal  conscience,"  the  violent  and 
frequent  recurrence  of  that  cry  indicates 
a  failure  of  policy  or  a  vice  of  system  on 
the  part  of  the  dominant  Power,  which 
bi'ute  force  can  not  cure,  and  which  it  be- 
comes a  wise  and  provident  government 
to  remove. 

Similar  reasons,  in  addition  to  those 
considerations  of  honor,  truth,  and  fide^ 
lity,  which  are  the  sanction  of  all  pnUio 
obligations,  bind  us  imperatively  to  the 
maintenance  of  treaties  even  when  they 
arc  at  variance  with  the  liberal  sentiments 
and  free  institutions  of  this  country.  To 
take  a  recent  and  memorable  example; 
the  war  in  which  the  arms  and  the  diplo- 
macy of  France  and  England  were  lately 
engaged,  was  undertaken  for  no  other  ob- 
ject. The  existence  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire in  Europe  and  the  government  of  its 
Christian  populations  by  the  sword  of 
Islam,  is  a  fact  infinitely  more  injurious  to 
the  great  interests  of  civilization  and  the 
rights  of  humanity  than  the  possession  of 
the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom  by  the 
House  of  Austria.  But  when  Russia  ap- 
peared as  the  armed  champion  of  what 
she  termed  the  rights  oft  antique  of  the 
Christians  in  Turkey,  and  when  she  tlireat- 
ened  to  overthrow  the  tottering  dominion 
of  the  Porte,  England  and  France  did 
not  hesitate  to  spend  thdr  best  bIood| 
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not  certainly  in  support  of  Turkish  des- 
potism, but  in  defense  of  those  treaties 
which  Turkey  had  a  right  to  invoke,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  hostile  intervention 
of  a  foreign  power;  and  Sardinia  herself 
joined  her  arms  to  theirs.  The  spirit  of 
the  Austrian  government  in  the  Italian 
provinces  we  heartily  deplore.  All  things 
considered,  it  would  have  been  better  for 
Austria  herself  if  England  and  the  other 
Powers  had  not  insisted  in  1815  on  her 
resuming  the  government  of  Lombardy, 
or  if  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom 
had  been  erected  into  a  distinct  state; 
but  that  consideration  is  utterly  insuffi- 
cient to  justify  a  deliberate  breach  of  the 
public  law  of  Europe. 

The  existence  of  territorial  rights  se- 
cured by  treaties  is  sometimes  attacked 
by  unreflecting  or  dishonest  politicians,  as 
if  the  only  object  of  such  treaties  was  to 
place  reluctant  populations  under  the 
yoke  of  an  oppressor,  and  to  secure  the 
possessions  of  mighty  empires.  Nothing 
can  be  more  shallow  and  short-sighted 
than  such  an  argument.  Treaties  serve, 
no  doubt,  to  define  the  territorial  rights 
of  the  strong,  but  they  serve  much  more 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  weak.  Great 
powers  might  be  able  to  hold  their  own  by 
their  military  strength ;  but  small  states 
owe  their  very  existence  to  the  treaties 
they  affect  to  denounce.  In  reality,  treaties 
serve  to  restrain  the  former  and  to  preserve 
the  latter.  France,  Russia,  and  Austria  are 
held  within  their  boundaries  by  the  com- 
pact of  1815,  and  by  other  engagements 
concluded  under  that  compact.  If  that 
were  removed,  what  would  become  of  the 
independence  of  lielgium,  the  neutrality 
of  Switzerland,  the  constitutional  rights 
of  Piedmont  ?  The  argument  we  urged, 
and  urged  we  think  with  unanswerable 
force,  against  the  incorporation  of  Cracow 
with  the  Austrian  Empire,  was,  that  in 
that  case  this  principle  was  violated,  and, 
like  all  other  violations  of  right,  it  will 
one  day  tell  with  fatal  effect  on  the 
authors  of  it.  But  there  is  no  other 
instance  in  which  the  treaties  of  1815 
have  been  modified  without  the  consent 
of  all  the  parties  to  them.  No  doubt  the 
principles  which  prevail  in  the  Sardinian 
dominions  are  hateful  to  Austria;  and 
every  form  of  provocation  ha»  been  used 
by  the  Italian  party  to  induce  her  to 
strike  the  first  blow.  What  restrains  her  ? 
The  law  of  treaties  —  the  very  treaties 
which  appear  so  onerous  to  Yiotor  Emma- 


nuel and  M.  de  Cavour  because  they  unite 
Lombardy  to  Austria,  are  the  same  "  title- 
deeds  of  Europe,"  to  which  the  court  of 
Turin  owes  the  possession  of  several  pro- 
vinces, and  above  all  that  sovereign  inde- 
pendence within  certain  limits  which  no 
Power  can  assail  with  impunity.  But  the 
mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  free 
constitutional  monarchy  of  Hedmont, 
which  has  successfully  planted  the  national 
flag  of  Italy  on  its  own  soil,  gives  a 
peremptory  contradiction  to  the  assertion 
that  treaties  are  upheld  in  the  interest  of 
Austria  alone ;  for  in  spite  of  the  bitter 
hostility  of  that  monarchy  against  Austria, 
and  of  two  Piedmontese  invasions  of 
Lombardy,  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  has 
never  attempted  any  coercive  interference 
with  her  neighbor.  Nor  is  it  a  small 
thing  that  under  the  protection  of  these 
very  treaties  the  Piedmontese  Govern- 
ment stands  perfectly  secure,  its  independ- 
ent  rights  absolutely  protected  by  the 
law  of  Europe.  M.  de  Cavour  has  utterly 
failed,  in  our  judgment,  to  show  by  his 
Memorandum  of  the  first  March  any  case 
whatever  in  which  Austria  has  encroached 
upon  any  of  the  rights  of  Piedmont ;  and 
he  would  do  well  to  remember  that  the 
other  States  of  Italy  are  entitled  to  the 
same  independence  in  their  policy  and 
their  alliances,  which  he  justly  claims  for 
the  Crown  of  Sardinia.  All  governments 
are  interested  in  protesting  against  such 
doctrines  as  he  has  put  forward,  by  mis- 
stating facts,  by  mis-quoting  history,  to 
impugn  existing  territorial  arrangements, 
and  lead  us  step  by  step  to  the  new  "  im- 
perial map  of  Europe  in  1860." 

Let  us  now  briefly  describe  the  engage- 
ments which  define  the  territories  of 
Austria  and  Sardinia  in  Italy^,  and  those 
which  exist  between  Austria  and  the 
other  Italian  States.  By  a  secret  article 
of  the  Treaty  of  Toeplitz,  of  the  ninth 
September,  1813,  in  which  Austria  joined 
the  Great  Alliance  with  Great  Britam  and 
her  allies,  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
Austrian  monarchy  should  be  reconstruct- 
ed on  its  former  footing ;  and  accordingly 
the  ninety-third,  ninety-fourth,  and  ninety- 
fifth  articles  of  the  Final  Act  of  Vienna 
expressly  recognize  the  restoration  of 
Austria  in  all  the  territories  north  of  ihe 
Po,  which  are  minutely  particularized  and 
described  in  the  ninetjr-third  article.  The 
one  hundred  and  third  article  restored 
the  Roman  Legations  to  the  Pope,  re« 
serving  a  right  of  garrison  to  Austria  la 
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the  fortresses  of  Ferrara  and  Comacchio. 
A  treaty  of  the  tenth  June,  1817,  between 
Great  Britain,  Austria,  France,  Prussia, 
Russia,  and  Spain,  expressly  declared,  by 
its  fifth  article,  that  "  although  the  frontier 
of  the  Austrian  States  in  Italy  beiixed  by 
the  course  of  the  river  Po,  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, unanimously  agreed  that,  as  the 
fortress  of  Piacentia  is  an  object  of  essen- 
tial interest  to  the  defensive  system  of 
Italy,"  Austria  should  continue  to  enjoy 
the  right  of  garrison  in  that  city  until  the 
reversions  consequent  on  the  extinction 
of  the  male  Spanish  line  of  the  Bourbons 
should  take  })lace.  On  that  event  the 
Duchy  of  Parma  falls  to  Austria,  and  that 
of  Piacenza  to  Sardinia,  in  conformity 
with  the  arrangement  concluded  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  in  1748.  By  another  conven- 
tion  between  Austria  and  Sardinia  of  ]V[ay 
twentieth,  1815,  it  was  agreed  that  in  the 
event  of  the  reversion  taking  place,  the 
town  of  I^acenza,  with  a  radius  of  2000 
toLses,  falls  to  Austria  in  full  sovereignty, 
and  Sardinia  is  to  obtain  an  equivalent 
elsewhere.  Sardinia  complains  that,  in 
opposition  to  the  spirit  of  these  engage- 
ments, Austria  has  already  converted 
Piacenza  into  a  place  of  war  of  the  first 
class.  These  are  the  limits  of  the  Aus- 
trian power  in  Italy  as  far  as  it  rests  upon 
the  treaties  common  to  all  Europe. 

The  cession  of  Genoa  to  Sardinia  and 
the  delimitation  of  the  Sardinian  domi- 
nions in  Italy  is  to  be  found  in  articles 
eighty-five  to  ninety  of  the  same  treaty, 
with  the  express  addition  that  the  con- 
vention of  the  fourth  October,  1751, 
between  the  Court  of  Turin  and  the  Em- 
press-Queen Maria  Theresa  shall  in  all 
respects  be  observed.  Tuscany  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  branch  of  the  imperial  fa- 
mily which  represented  the  House  of 
Lorraine  in  the  person  of  the  second  son 
of  Maria  Theresa,  in  consideration  of  the 
annexation  of  Lorraine  to  France  by  the 
peace  of  1736,  which  was  acceded  to  by 
Spain,  Sardinia,  and  the  Germanic  body, 
and  solemnly  guaranteed  by  France. 
Modena,  Reggio,  and  Mirandola  were 
restored  to  the  branch  of  the  imperial 
family  which  represents  the  House  of 
Este,  those  Duchies  having  been  oriffi- 
nally  conferred  on  the  third  son  of  Maria 
Theresa,  who  married  the  grand-daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Modena,  by  the  treaty  of 
1 753,  concluded  at  Vienna  under  the  me- 
diation of  King  George  II.  These  facts 
prove  that  the  position  of  Austria  herself 


in  Italy,  and  that  of  the  agnaies  of  the 
Austrian  family  in  their  respective  domi- 
nions, is  not  the  result  of  encroachment 
or  conquest,  or  even  of  the  treaties  of 
1815,  but  that  it  rests  on  inheritancea, 
exchanges,  and  contracts,  belonp^ng,  for 
upwards  of  a  century,  to  the  public  law 
of  Europe,  and  if  these  possessions  are  to 
be  withdrawn  from  her,  the  rights  and 
territories  for  which  they  wore  exchanged 
should  be  restored. 

We  pause  for  a  moment  to  show  the 
feeling  and  opinion  which  prevailed  on 
these  questions  at  the  time  these  arrange- 
ments were  made.  When  Lord  William 
Bentinck  landed  at  Leghorn  in  March, 
1814,  at  the  head  of  the  Anglo-Sicilian 
army  of  about  15,000  men,  he  was  anima- 
ted by  those  sentiments  towards  the  Ita- 
li;ins  which  his  own  generous  and  liberal 
character  readily  conceived ;  and  it  wai 
hoped  that  the  arrival  of  a  division  in 
which  so  many  Italians  were  engj^ed 
would  incite  the  nation  to  join  the  general 
combination  of  Euroi)e.  *'*'  Italians !"  said 
the  British  General  in  his  proclamation 
from  Leghorn  of  the  fourteenth  March, 
1814,  ^^  hesitate  no  longer — be  Italians, 
and  let  Italy  in  arms  be  convinced  that 
the  great  cause  of  the  country  is  in  her 
hands  !  Warriors  of  Italy  1  you  are  not 
invited  to  join  us,  but  you  are  invited  to 
vindicate  your  own  rights  and  to  be 
free."  This  proclamation,  though  sup- 
ported by  an  Anglo-Italian  army,  met 
with  no  response.  The  anxiety  of  the 
Italians,  at  that  time,  seems  solely  to  have 
been  directed  to  the  recovery  of  their 
local  independence.  Colonel  Catinelfi, 
who  was  seizing  on  the  Staff  of  Lord 
William's  army,  relates  that,  having  been 
employed  in  a  British  uniform  to  ascer- 
tain the  disposition  of  the  people  in  va- 
rious places,  he  found  that  at  Naples  they 
wished  for  the  Bourbons ;  at  Rome  and 
in  the  Legations,  for  the  Pope ;  at  Flo- 
rence for  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand ;  at 
Modena,  for  the  House  of  Este ;  and  at 
Verona,  for  the  Emperor  Francis.  At 
Milan,  after  the  disturbances  of  the 
twenty-first  April,  Baron  Trecchi,  who 
went  from  Gonfalonieri  on  a  mission  to 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  complained  that 
the  Lombards  were  ^'  stupidly  and  blindly 
Austrian.^'  Certain  it  is,  that  in  all  the 
arrangements  sanctioned  by  the  Congreaa 
of  Vienna  with  regard  to  Italy,  only  one 
was  imposed  by  force,  or  was  at  that  time 
repugnant  to  the  people— and  that  ono 
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was  the  annexation  of  Genoa  to  Pied- 
mont, which  the  citizens  of  that  proud 
republic  bitterly  resented,  and  which  to 
this  hour  they  have  not  forgiven. 

Throughout  the  debates  in  the  British 
Parliament  which  took  place  on  the  return 
of  Lord  Castlereagh  from  Vienna,  in 
March,  1815,  not  a  single  word  of  doubt 
or  censure  was  pronounced  by  the  liberal 
opposition  on  the  restoration  of  the  former 
governments  of  Central  and  Xothern 
Italy.  The  retention  of  Venice  by  Aus- 
tria was  objected  to,  because  Austria  had 
obtained  that  territory  from  France,  and 
on  questionable  grounds.  But  the  whole 
force  of  the  opposition,  led  by  Mr.  Wliit- 
bread  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by 
Lord  Buckingham,  Lord  Lansdowne,  and 
Lord  Grey  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was 
directed  against  the  "  enormity"  of  the 
cession  of  Genoa  to  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  will  of  his 
people  and  the  promises  of  Lord  William 
bentinck.  "  Tlie  Genoese,"  Lord  William 
had  said  in  his  dispatch  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  April,  1814,  "universally  desire 
the  restoration  of  their  ancient  republic. 
They  dread  above  all  other  arrangements 
their  annexation  to  Piedmont,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  which  there  always  has 
existed  a  particular  aversion."  On  what 
grounds  of  policy  was  this  measure  justi- 
fied? As  early  as  1805,  Mr.  Pitt  had 
stated,  in  a  paper  addressed  to  Count 
Woroiizow,  his  opinion  that  it  was  desir- 
able that  Genoa  should  be  annexed  to 
Piedmont,  as  constituting  by  their  union 
the  host  bulwark  that  could  be  established 
for  the  defense  of  the  Italian  frontier 
against  France;  and  Lord  Liverpool  added 
in  debate,  that,  "  as  in  consequence  of  the 
weakness  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  Bona- 
parte had  been  able  to  overrun  and  con- 
quer Italy,  the  object  was  to  place  a  bar- 
rier between  France  and  Italy  that  would 
prevent  such  a  consequence  in  future." 
The  statesmen  of  that  day  did  not  foresee 
that  a  time  might  come  when  Sardinia 
would  lend  herself  to  France  for  the  very 
purpose  she  was  then  engaged,  by  the 
acquisition  of  Genoa,  to  prevent. 

It  is  important  not  to  confound  the 
strict  rights  established  by  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  which  are-  necessarily  recog- 
nized by  all  the  parties  to  the  general 
treaties  of  Europe,  with  the  measures  of 
policy  which  have  at  different  times  been 
taken  by  some  of  the  Powers  under  sub- 
sidiary conventions.    The  treaty  between 


Austria  and  Naples  of  the  twenty-ninth 
April,  1816,  by  which  Naples  bound  her- 
self to  do  notliing  contrary  to  the  system 
of  the  Austrian  Government  in  its  own 
Italian  provinces,  is  one  of  these  arrange- 
ments. The'  veiy  terms  of  it  are  as 
absurd  as  they  are  unjust;  for  strictly 
applied  they  would  extinguish  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  crown  of  Naples :  but  it 
can  scarcely  be  said  now  to  have  any 
force  or  effect,  and  it  ought  unquestion- 
ably to  be  annulled.  We  pass  over  the 
interventions  of  the  Holy  Alliance  and 
the  Congress  of  Laybach  in  Piedmont 
and  Naples,  which  certainly  could  not 
now  be  repeated,  and  which  were  con- 
demned nearly  forty  years  ago  by  public 
opinion  throughout  Europe.  The  treaties 
with  the  States  of  Central  Italv  rest  on 
totally  different  grounds.  In  the  event 
of  the  extinction  of  the  secondary  and 
tertiary  lines  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg 
Lorraine,  the  reversion  in  the  Duchies  is 
secured  by  repeated  treaties  to  Austria, 
who  has  therefore  a  direct  interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  these  arrangements ;  for 
if  the  reigning  branches  in  these  states 
were  annihilated,  the  ten-itories  they  gov- 
ern would  lapse,  de  jure^  to  the  Austrian 
Empire ;  and  on  this  ground  Austria  claims 
the  right  of  defending  the  heirs  in  f)08ses- 
sion.  The  treatv  of  the  twelfth  June, 
1815,  between  Austria  and  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  is  called  a  treaty  of 
friendship,  union,  and  defensive  alliance, 
the  prominent  object  of  which  is  to  pro- 
vide as  well  for  the  internal  tranquillitj' 
as  for  the  external  security  of  Italy.  It 
establishes  a  reciprocal  guarantee  of  the 
territorial  possessions  of  both  States,  (pre- 
cisely similar  to  our  own  treaties  with 
Portugal;)  insomuch  that  any  attack  on 
the  Italian  possessions  of  one  of  them  is 
equally  to  be  repelled  by  the  other  ;  the 
forces  supplied  by  Austria  being  fixed  at 
80,000,  and  those  of  Tuscany  at  6000 
men.  They  are  also  to  communicate  to 
each  other  all  that  regards  the  tranquillity 
of  Italy.  A  further  convention  was  con- 
cluded between  Austria  and  Tuscany  on 
the  twenty-second  April,  1850,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  temporary  occupation  of 
that  state  took  place  after  the  late  revo- 
lution, and  lasted  till  1854.  The  Grand 
Duke  was  in  fact  recalled  by  the  free  will 
of  his  subjects,  and  they  accuse  him  of  a 
breach  of  faith  in  calling  in  the  Austrians 
after  the  government  had  been  restored 
by  the  Tuscans  themselves. 
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In  December,  1847,  on  the  eve  of  that 
convulsion  which  spread  in  the  following 
spring  to  almost  every  state  in  Europe, 
the  Duke  of  Modena  concluded  a  treaty 
of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
Austria,*"  to  cement  the  ties  of  friendship 
and  kinsmanship  between  the  sovereigns, 
and  to  devote  their  common  efforts  to  the 
maintenance  of  internal  and  external 
peace  and  legal  order  in  their  dominions." 
Under  this  treaty,  the  contracting  Powers 
agreed  jointly  to  repel  attacks  from  witli- 
out.  Austria  obtained  (by  the  second 
article)  "  the  right  of  advancing  the  im- 
perial troops  into  the  Modenese  territory, 
and  of  occuyping  the  fortresses  there  when- 
ever the  interest  of  common  defense  or 
military  caution  require  it."  And  in  ex- 
change for  this  power,  Austria  imdertook 
to  afford  to  the  Duke  of  Modena  the 
iiecessaiy  support  against  any  popular 
commotion  in  his  dominions,  which  his 
own  force  should  be  unable  to  put  down. 
The  Duke  of  Modena  further  en<Ta}]red  not 
to  conclude  any  military  convention  with 
any  foreign  Power  without  the  previous 
consent  of  tlio  Court  of  Vienna.  Soon 
ailor  the  conclusion  of  his  treaty,  2000 
Austrians  entered  the  Modenese  territory. 
An  identical  treat v  was  shortlv  after- 
wards  concluded  between  Austria  and 
the  Infant,  Duke  of  Parma,  then  reigning. 

These  treaties  constitute  the  principal 
danger  at  this  moment  to  the  peace  of 
Euroj>e,  which  they  profess  to  protect,  for 
they  undoubtedly  amount  to  a  consider- 
able extension  of  the  military  power  and 
political  influence  of  Austria  beyond  her 
own  frontier,  the  line  of  the  Po ;  and  it 
may  fairly  be  argued  that  they  exceed 
the  limitation  imposed  by  the  general 
treaty  of  tenth  June,  1817,  above  referred 
to.  They  were  concluded  at  a  crisis 
when  the  tranquillity  of  the  Peninsula 
was  threatened  by  great  and  serious 
dangers,  and  at  the  urgent  solicitations 
of  the  governments  of  these  states.  At 
the  present  time,  indeed,  Austria  is  not 
in  the  occupation  of  any  one  of  these 
states  beyond  the  l*o,  except  Bologna 
and  the  citadel  of  Anoona,  and  from  them 
she  is  ready  to  withdraw  at  the  re<|uest 
of  the  Pope,  and  on  the  cessation  of  the 
French  occupation  of  Home.  I5ut  Austria 
has  placed  herself  by  these  engagements 
in  the  dangerous  j)osition  of  a  great  Power 
liable  to  be  called  upon  by  these  lesser 
states  to  take  militarv  measures  which 
would  probably  afford  grounds  for  actual 


hostilities  on  the  part  of  Sardinia  and 
France.  The  mere  existence  of  such 
treaties  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  c<wu 
belli,  any  more  than  the  treaty  of  Unkisr 
Skelessi,  which  placed  the  Porte  under 
the  exclusive  protection  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  to  tlie  great  dissatisfisu^tion  of 
the  rest  of  Europe,  could  be  regarded  as 
a  ground  of  war,  unless  it  had  oeen  pot 
in  force.  In  the  present  temper  of  Italy, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  Austria  did 
resolve  to  put  these  treaties  in  force,  and 
to  occupy  the  territories  to  which  they 
give  her  access,  such  an  advance  would 
be  denounced  as  an  "  invasion,"  which  is 
the  term  Signor  Farini  has  already  appIicHl 
to  her  previous  occupations.  To  Austria, 
therefore,  these  treaties  constitute  an 
onerous  and  dangerous  obligation,  from 
which  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  she 
should  derive  any  corresponding  advan- 
tage. It  would,  therefore,  have  been  in 
the  highest  degree  conducive  to  her  own 
security  and  welfare,  if  Lord  Cowley's 
mission  to  Vienna,  or  any  other  considera- 
tion, had  prevailed  upon  her  to  readjust 
these  relations  with  the  minor  Italian 
States.  Lord  Palmerston  elicited  from 
Prince  Metternich,  in  1847,  a  most  em- 
phatic declaration  of  the  respect  of  Austria 
''  for  the  independence  and  territorial  integ- 
rity of  the  states  which  compose  Italy  under 
the  guarantee  of  the  treaties  of  1814  and 
1815  ;"  to  which  was  added  the  assurance 
that  "Austria  recognized  in  every  gov- 
ernment the  right  to  carry  out  the  reforms 
and  the  ameliorations  which  it  may  judge 


non-intervention  in  territories  beyond  her 
own  froutiei-s,  it  is  the  obvious  duty  and 
interest  of  Austria  to  maintain,  if  she 
would  avert  the  calamity  of  a  counter- 
interference  on  the  part  of  France. 

With  regard  to  the  offensive  and  de- 
fensive treaties  between  Austria  and  the 
Duchies  of  Modena  and  Parma,  Lord 
]*almerston  recorded  his  opinion  in  a 
dispatch,  dated  December  27th,  1848, 
the  very  time  when  he  is  represented  by 
the  pamphleteer  as  most  actively  engaged 
in  combathig  the  rights  of  Austria  in 
Italy.     His  words  are  remarkable : 

"  However  much  those  treaties  may  in  principle 
be  objected  to  by  other  states,  and  especially  by 
neighboring  Italian  states,  as  introducing  the 
armed  interference  of  a  foreign  Power  into  the 
internal  a  nail's  of  the  two  duchies,  yet  those 
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treaties  do  seem  to  give  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment a  right  to  send  troops  into  those  duchies 
if  inyited  by  their  respective  sovereigns ;  and, 
in  &ct,  the  main  objection  against  those  treaties 
lies  in  the  circumstance  that  they  do  confer  that 
right  on  the  Austrian  Government*'  {Italian 
Papers^  part  iii.  p.  682.) 

Even  M.  Emile  de  Girardin  remarks  in 
his  pamphlet,  bearing  the  ominous  title 
of  jLa  Guerre,  that' in  common  justice  to 
Austria  she  has  at  least  the  same  right  to 
conclude  treaties  of  this  nature  with  the 
sovereigns  of  neighboring  states  who  are 
her  kinsmen  and  allies,  as  France  has  to 
conclude  treaties  with  Piedmont.  To 
dispute  the  treaty-making  power  of  sove- 
reign states  would  be  in  fact  to  introduce 
endless  causes  of  hostility,  and  to  limit 
our  own  means  of  action ;  for  if  we  suc- 
ceed in  persuading  these  very  states  to 
change  their  policy  and  adhere  to  a 
different  system  of  alliances  —  a  thing 
which  has  happened  before,  and  may 
again  —  it  is  by  treaties  alone  that  such 
engagements  could  be  maintained.  We 
are  far,  therefore,  from  disputing  the 
abstract  right  of  Austria  to  conclude  and 
maintain  these  treaties ;  but  we  hold  them 
to  be  in  the  highest  degree  impolitic,  and 
they  aggravate  her  own  difficulties  by 
connecting  her  more  closely  with  the 
Italian  sovereigns,  and  rendering  her  more 
obnoxious  to  the  hostility  of  the  Italian 
people.  There  is  moreover,  a  wide  dis- 
tinction between  general  treaties,  nego- 
tiated at  a  European  Congress,  assented 
to  by  all  states,  forming  the  basis  of 
European  law,  and  conventions  such  as 
these,  which  are  in  fact  separate  agree- 
ments tending  to  modify  the  territorial 
limits  of  powerful  empires.  The  former 
class  consists  of  public  engagements  of 
paramount  authority ;  the  latter  are  sub- 
sidiary arrangements,  which  ought  to 
yield  whenever  they  trench  on  the  rights 
of  other  states  or  the  general  interests  of 
the  world. 

Having  thus  estabHshed  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  the  fundamental  principles 
that  govern  the  policy  of  all  the  parties 
to  the  general  settlement  of  1815,  in 
reference  to  these  questions,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  notice  in  succession  the  heads 
of  the  pamphlet  published  in  February 
last  by  the  French  Government.  That 
pamphlet  is  not  an  ephemeral  production. 
It  bears  the  marks  of  long  and  careful 
deliberation,  and  if  any  doubt  were  enter- 
tained as  to  the  authorship  of  it,  we  could 


without  difficulty  point  out  passages  of  a 
striking  similarity  in  the  Idees  Napo- 
leonienneSy  published  by  the  present 
Emperor  of  the  French  in  1839,  during 
his  exile  in  this  country.  They  are  in 
fact  the  opinions  he  has  entertained,  with 
that  fixity  which  is  characteristic  of  his 
mind,  for  a  long  series  of  years.  They 
were  probably  conceived  at  the  time  of 
his  early  connection  with  the  Italian  pa- 
triots in  the  movement  of  1831 ;  they 
were  cautiously  avowed  in  London ;  they 
were  silently  elaborated  in  the  forced 
selusion  of  Ham ;  they  were  .indicated  at 
the  Congress  of  Paris  at  the  close  of  the 
late  war;  and  the  publication  pf  them 
to  the  world  demonstrates,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  their  author,  the  time  for  their 
application  had  arrived.  Circumstances 
have  subsequently  occurred  which  have 
rendered  their  application  far  more  dif- 
ficult than  was  imagined,  but  we  are  not 
vet  satisfied  that  the  same  ends  will  not 
be  pursued  by  other  means  and  in  another 
form. 

The  character  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
HI.  combines  several  qualities  which  are 
not  commonly  united  —  a  mind  bold, 
chimerical,  and  speculative,  dwelling  long 
on  its  own  creations,  tenacious  in  the 
extreme  degree  of  conceptions  which  have 
scarcely  the  semblance  of  probability,  but 
cautious  and  often  hesitating  in  action. 
The  incidents  of  his  life  have  been  so 
strange,  his  success  so  complete  where  it 
was  most  improbable,  his  career  so  much 
more  like  a  tale  of  Aladdin's  lamp  than  the 
ordinary  and  rational  course  of  human 
events,  that  to  his  mind  the  most  fanciful 
objects  acquire  consistency  and  proba- 
bility —  the  most  positive  sometinies  ap- 
pear unreal.  But  though  his  confidence 
m  his  fortunes  is  great,  it  is  not  un- 
bounded ;  he  consults  the  hour  as  well  as 
the  man,  and  his  resolution  fluctuates  for 
a  time,  as  if  it  hung  on  the  quivering 
needle  of  a  compass  or  the  trickling  sand 
of  an  hour-glass.  This  tentative  process 
might  be  traced  by  those  who  watched 
his  conduct  on  a  much  smaller  theater  in 
the  preparation  for  the  attempts  on  Stras- 
bourg and  Bologne.  The  same  course 
was  followed  throughout  the  proceedings 
which  began  on  the  tenth  December,  1848, 
and  ended  on  the  second  December,  1852, 
by  placing  on  his  head  the  imperial  crown. 
The  same  course  may  be  traced  in  his 
foreign  policy,  and  m  the  design  for 
changing  the  territorial  division  of  Europe. 
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No  doubt  the  wise  and  politic  considera- 
tion he  has  met  with  from  successive 
governments  in  tliis  country  has  mate- 
rial! v  affected  his  conduct  to  other  states. 
The  chief  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  rash 
and  agressive  projects  lay  in  the  certainty 
that  tliey  would  at  once  cost  him  the 
alliance  of  England. 

Hence,  the  very  lirst  section  of  this 
pamphlet  attempts  to  show  that  the  policy 
It  advocates  towards  Italy  is  an  English 
policy — that  England  is  bound  by  her 
antecedents  to  support  it,  and  that  the 
intentions  of  the  English  Cabinet  in  1847 
and  1848  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  schemes  of  France  in  1859. 
This  artifice,  for  as  such  we  must  regard 
it,  falls  to  pieces  before  the  general  con- 
siderations we  have  already  presented  on 
the  Italian  policy  of  Great  Britain.  The 
support  we  have  endeavored  to  give  to 
the  liberal  cause  in  Italy  was  given  to 
constitutional  monarchy,  to  national  in- 
stitutions, and  to  territorial  rights.  We 
withhold  our  sympathy  from  the  revolu- 
tionary party,  whether  it  be  represented 
by  ]\[azzini  or  by  an  Imperial  prince,  from 
foreign  intervention  and  from  military 
aggressions,  from  whatever  side  they  pro- 
ceed. Nothin":  can  be  more  disinirenuous 
than  to  apply  the  language  nsed  by  a 
British  JMinister,  under  circumstances  of 
a  totally  different  character,  eleven  years 
ago,  to  events  brought  about  by  an 
opposite  motive.  The  pamphlet  (p.  8) 
quotes  two  extracts  from  a  dispatch  said 
to  have  been  addressed  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  to  Lord  Ponsonby  on  the  twenty-ninth 
October,  1848,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  British  Government  Mere  of 
opinion  that  Austria  could  not  permanently 
retain  her  possessions  in  Xorthern  Italy, 
and  that  the  wisest  course  for  Iier  to  pursue 
would  be  to  emancipate  Lombardy,  an 
opinion  which  was  entertained  at  that  time 
by  the  Archduke  John  himself.  On  turn- 
ing to  this  despatch,  which  bears  the  date 
of  November  11th,  1848,  and  not  of  the 
twenty-ninth  October,  we  find  with  some 
surprise  that  the  extracts  made  from  it  by 
the  author  of  the  })amphlet  are  essentially 
inaccurate,  and  that  the  principal  argument 
used  bv  Lord  Palmerston  on  that  occasion 
has  hetn  sujjpressed altogether. 

Lord  Palmerston  was  of  opinion  that 
the  moment  was  favorable  to  a  due  calcu- 
lation by  Austria  of  the  chances  of  the 
future,  and  for  making  an  arrangement  to 
release  Lombardy  from  Austrian  rule,  by 


establishing  a  separate  yiceroyalty  or 
otherwise.  The  authority  of  the  Imperul 
arms  had  been  triumphantly  re^tabushed 
in  Lombardy  and  at  Vienna.  The  Emperor 
therefore  was  free  to  take  any  conne 
which  a  prudent  policy  might  prescribe. 
But  another  circumstance  was  pointed  oat 
by  the  English  Minister,  as  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  then  state  of  afTairib 
France  was  on  the  eve  of  that  electioD 
which  placed  Louis  Napoleon  at  the  head 
of  the  Republic,  and  the  opinion  which 
Lord  Palmerston  expressed  on  that  con- 
tingency was  in  the  following  terms : 

"  Important  changes  may  take  place  in  Franoe. 
The  election  which  is  coming  on  next  month 
may  bring  other  men  into  power  in  that  coun- 
try :  with  other  men  another  policy  may  come 
in.  Traditional  maxims  of  policy,  connected 
with  a  busier  action  in  regard  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, may  be  taken  up  as  the  guide  of  the  gor- 
ernment  of  France.  Popular  feeling  in  thit 
country,  which  at  present  inclines  to  peaces 
might  easily  be  turned  in  an  oppodte  dircctioD ; 
and  the  glory,  as  it  would  be  considered  in 
France,  of  freeing  the  whole  of  Italy  up  to  the 
Alps  from  the  domination  to  Austria,  might  re- 
concile the  French  nation  to  many  sacrifllcet 
and  to  great  exertions.  Occasions  for  calling 
upon  France  to  interfere  in  favor  of  Italian 
independence  would  not  long  be  wanting,  and 
would  bo  amply  afforded  by  the  Lombards  u 
soon  as  it  was  known  by  them  that  the  Frendi 
government  and  people  were  disposed  to  ansver 
to  their  call.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt 
that  an  eilicient  and  powerful  French  army, 
aided  and  supported  by  a  general  rising  of  the 
Italians,  would  be  too  strong  for  the  force  which 
Austria  could  spare  for  operations  in  Italy;  and 
the  probability  is,  that  in  such  a  case  Austria 
would  lose  every  thing  in  Italy,  even  up  the 
A\i}ii:'— Italian  Papers^  1848,  p".  567. 

Considering  the  state  of  Hungary  in 
the  autumn  of  1848,  and  the  recent  ove^ 
throw  of  all  authority  at  Vienna,  tlus 
a])prehension  was  not  unreasonable,  and 
Lord  Palmerston  thought  that  it  woald 
be  prudent  to  meet  the  danger  by  a  coo- 
cession.  But  what  was  the  danger? 
That  of  a  French  intervention,  Tlie  evi- 
dent object  and  intention  of  the  British 
minister  was  to  prevent  that  calamity; 
and  in  the  various  transactions  in  which 
we  have  been  engaged  iidth  France,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  avow  —  what  indeed 
needs  no  avowal — that  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  this  country  has  been  to  deter 
France  from  attacking  tlie  public  treaties 
of  Europe,  and  tliat  our  alliance  has  flou- 
rished in  proportion  to  the  respect  which 
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she,  in  common  with  ourselves,  has  shown 
for  those  treaties. 

It  is  true  that  England  sought  to  lessen 
the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  battle 
of  Novara,  which  was  fought  by  Charles 
Albert,  in  defiance  of  our  earnest  remon- 
strances ;  it  is  true  that  England  has  ever 
since  taken  the  warmest  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  constitutional  government 
of  Piedmont ;  it  is  true  that  we  encou- 
raged and  assisted  her  to  join  us  in  the 
Cnmean  war,  and  that  at  Paris,  when 
France  and  Austria  would  have  excluded 
the  representative  of  Sardinia  from  the 
general  proceedings  of  the  Congress,  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  only  entitled  to 
take  a  part  when  the  interests  of  his  own 
country  were  under  discussion,  it  was  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  energetic  remon- 
strance of  the  British  Plenipotentiary 
that  M.  de  Cavour  was  admitted  to  the 
Conference  on  equal  terms  with  the  Great 
Powers.*  lie  subsequently  requited  that 
benefit  by  joining  his  voice  to  Russia  and 
France  on  all  the  questions  which  arose 
upon  the  interpretation  and  execution  of 
the  treaty,  in  opposition  to  the  just  de- 
mands of  England,  Turkey,  and  Austria. 
The  union  of  the  policy  of  Russia  and  of 
France — a  union  pregnant  with  disastrous 
consequences  to  tlie  best  interests  of  Eu- 
rope—  became  from  that  moment  an 
object  eagerly  puraued  by  the  Sardinian 
Mmistcr,  and  from  Russia  especially  he 
received  encouragement  and  support.  In 
fact,  at  that  moment  the  policy  of  Sardi- 
nia was  already  directed,  not  to  the  paci- 
fication of  the  East,  but  to  future  contest 
in  Italy.  Thus  a  combination  was  speed- 
ily formod  at  Paris,  between  our  allies 
and  the  enemy  we  had  just  vanquished. 
Before  many  months  had  elapsed  the  Rus- 
sian fleet,  which  had  been  annihilated  in 
the  Black  Sea,  found  a  Mediterranean 
haven  in  the  Sardinian  port  of  Villa 
Franca,  and  the  closest  intimacy  has 
sprung  up  between  these  governments 
which  have  no  common  tie  but  then: 
extreme  animosity  to  a  fourth  Power. 

We  may  here  remark  that  M.  de  Ca- 
vour has  more  than  once  claimed  the  me- 


*  We  arc  surprised  that  M.  de  Cavour  should 
have  urged  thid  precedent  in  support  to  his  claim 
to  attend  tlic  Congress  now  about  to  assemble. 
Piedmont  has  no  claim  to  enter  a  conference  of 
the  Oreat  Powers,  though  she  had  a  claim  to  enter 
a  conference  of  beUigerents  in  1866.  The  true  pre- 
cedent to  follow  is  that  of  Bolgiom  at  the  Comer- 
enee^of  London  in  1881. 
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rit  of  having  brought  what  is  called  the 
*'  Italian  Question"  before  the  Congress 
of  Paris :  on  this  ground  he  was  hailed 
with  enthusiasm  on  his  return  to  Turin, 
and  honors  were  conferred  on  him 
throughout  Italy.  But  the  protocols  of 
the  Congress  prove  that  whatever  was 
said  on  the  subiect  of  Italy  was  said  by 
Count  Walewski  and  Lord  Clarendon  at 
the  sitting  of  the  eighth  April,  1856,  and 
that  it  related  exclusively  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Papal  States  by  foreign  troops, 
and  to  the  reactionary  violence  of  the 
King  of  Naples.  Count  Cavour's  own 
short  observations  were  judiciously  con- 
fined to  the  same  subjects.  It  is  true  that 
on  the  sixteenth  April  the  Sardinian  Mi- 
nister did  address  a  note  on  the  general 
state  of  Italy  to  the  English  and  French 
Cabinets,  which  has  since  been  laid  before 
Parliament,  but  that  note  formed  no  part 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress,  and 
was  probably  intended  chiefly  to  gratify 
the  national  party  at  Turin.  This  transac- 
tion is  related  with  great  accuracy  in  the 
third  of  Count  Catinelli's  very  able  and 
instructive  "  Ettides^^'*  which  we  strongly 
recommend  to  those  who  are  desirous  to 
know  what  can  be  said  on  both  sides  of 
the  question.  The  visit  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia  to  this  country  aj^er  the  war  led 
to  explanations  which  can  have  left  no 
doubt  on  the  mind  of  His  Majesty  as  to 
the  views  entertained  by  British  statesmen 
on  the  subject  of  territorial  changes  in 
Italy. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider,  with  more 
brevity,  the  second  head  of  the  Imperial 
pamphlet,  which  is  directed  to  prove  that 
Germany,  properly  so  called,  has  no  inter- 
est in  Italy ;  that  German  nationality  is 
interested  in  casting  off  altogether  the 
fragment  of  Italian  nationality  that 
adheres  to  the  skirts  of  the  empire ;  that 
Prussia,  "  which  tends  to  become  the  head 
of  the  Germanic  Body,  has  an  immense 
interest  in  keeping  Austria  within  bounds ; 
and  that,  becoming  her  ally,  she  would 
lend  a  hand  to  her  own  abasement,  and 
thus  disavow  the  work  of  Frederick  the 
Great."  The  tendency  of  these  sugges- 
tions is  too  obvious  to  re<juire  comment. 
They  have  certainly  deceived  no  one  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine ;  and  they 
derive  their  sole  importance  from  the  in- 
tention  they  disclose  to  dissever,  if  pos- 
sible, the  Germanic  Body ;  to  speculate 
on  the  jealousies  and  divisions  of  Prussia 
and  Austria ;  to  flatter  the  former  Power, 
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in  order  to  isolate  the  latter  ;  and  to  pur- 
chase the  connivance  of  Germany  in  the 
spoliation  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 
Happily  for  Germany,  and  for  the  world, 
it  is  not  the  policy  of  Frederick  the  Great ; 
which  now  constitutes  the  force  and  glory  j 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  That  policy  | 
may  still  have  been  felt  when  Prussia 
withdrew  from  the  contest  against  the 
French  Republic  by  the  Peace  of  Basle, 
and  left  Austria  to  continue  the  contest 
single-handed  in  three  successive  wars. 
But  the  year  which  followed  Austerlitz, 
beheld  Jena.  We  know,  and  Prussia 
knows,  what  was  the  end  of  that  selfish 
and  irresolute  policy — degradation  and 
defeat  beyond  all  human  endurance,  which 
were  not  wiped  out  until  the  united  ar- 
mies of  Germany  fought  once  more  in  a 
common  cause.  Let  it  not  be  thought 
that  Austria  can  stand  without  Germany, 
or  Germany  without  Austria ;  especially 
at  a  moment  when  France  and  Russia  are 
in  close  alliance.  All  the  German  States 
are  Confederates,  whose  existence,  as 
regards  foreign  Powers,  is  indissolubly 
joined.  As  far  as  the  opinion  and  in- 
liuence  of  this  country  extend,  the  main- 
tenance of  a  iirm  and  intimate  union 
throughout  the  Germanic  Confederation 
is  a  cardinal  point  in  the  policy  of  England, 
for  without  that  union  peace  can  never 
be  secure,  and  the  inde])endence  of  Eu- 
rof)e  can  not  be  preserve ed. 

We  rejoice,  therefore,  to  find  that  the 
effect  of  the  passage  in  the  Imperial  pam- 
phlet here  referred  to,  and  of  the  undis- 
guised attempts  of  the  Court  of  France 
to  sow  dissension  in  Germanv,  has   been 
precisely  the  contrary  of  that  which  the 
author  of  this  policy  seems  to  have  con- 
.templated.     For  the  first  time  since  the 
^reat  collapse  of  1 849,  the  German  States 
and  the  German  ])eople  have  been  stirred 
by  a  generous  and  gallant  feeling  of  na- 
«lional  union,  which  would  rise,  on  further 
provocation,   to   the    hight   of    military 
enthusiasm.    The  young   sovereign  who 
iilk  the  throne  of  the  German  Caesars  is 
brr«v«  and  resolute,  and,  were  the  emer- 
gency to  arise,  we  have  no  doubt  his  ajv 
]ieal  would  be  heard  beyond  the  limits  of 
ids  ovn   empire.     Alliance   with  France 
would  now  be  regarded  in  Germany  as  an 
inexpiable  degradation.     The  second  Em- 
pire has  no  Bavaria,  no  Saxony,  no  Confe- 
deration of  the  Rhine,  amongst  its  cour- 
rtiers ;  und  the  injudicious  language   cm- 
ployed  at  Paris  has  given  to  Austria  twice 


the  strength  she  could  herself  bring  into 
the  field.  For  Prussia  to  stand  aloof  in 
such  an  emergency,  or  to  place  herself,  as 
M.  de  Schleinitz  has  attempted  to  do  in 
his  circular  dispatch,  on  the  same  footine 
as  Russia  or  Great  Britain,  foreign  and 
neutral  Powers,  would  be  to  renounce  the 
character  of  a  German  Power  altogether. 
The  answer  of  the  minor  German  Courts 
to  Austria  is,  on  the  contrary,  eminently 
patriotic  and  judicious  ;  and  tho  tempo- 
rary check  given  to  the  warlike  and  ag- 
gressive policy  of  France  is  mainly  doe 
to  the  manifest  determination  of  Germany 
to  stand  up  as  one  man  against  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  peace  of  Europe. 

The  third  point  in  the  pamphlet  which 
attracts  our  notice,  is  the  assumption  that 
the  policy  of  France  is  "  simply  aiming  at 
the  consolidation  of  the  peac«  of  Europe 
by  applying  her  power  to  remove  the  dif- 
ficulties which  threaten  it."  The  grand 
and  necessary  objects  of  the  first  Empire 
were,  it  is  said,  '*  territorial  and  political 
defense,  and  moral  expansion  for  the 
benefit  of  other  nations,"  so  that  the  ac- 
quisitions of  France  on  the  Rhine,  the 
Scheldt,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Alps  were 
only  the  outworks  of  the  French  Empire. 
The  following  passage  must  be  cited  as  it 
stands : 

"  The  motives  of  the  domination  of  the  Em* 
pcror  over  Italy  were  explained  by  him  in  one 
of  his  memorable  conversations  at  St  Helena. 
*  As  for  the  Italians/  said  he,  *  their  agglomera- 
tion was  already  considerably  advanced.     AH 
that  was  neciled  was  time  to  ripen  the  union  of 
their  feelings  and  their  laws.     The  annezatioD 
of  Piedmont  to  France,  and  that  of  Parma^  Tus- 
cany, and  Rome,  were  only  temporary  measureSy 
with  no  other  object  than  to  superintend,  pro- 
tect, and  advance  the  national  education  of  the 
Italians.'    Nor  was  this 'generous  idea  a  mere 
afterthought  of  the  illustrious  exile :  it  was  the 
essence  of  his  policy,  as  was  proved  by  the  offi- 
cial answer  given  in   1808  to  M.  Melxi,  who 
headed  the  deputation  charged  to  offer  him  the 
crown  of  Itsily,    That  answer  throws  a  beam  of 
light  upon  this  historical  question.     '  I  have 
always,'  said  he,  *  intended  to  create  Italian  na- 
tionality free  and  independent     I  accept  die 
crown,  and  I  will  keep  it,  Int  only  as  hmg  a» 
my  intereitU  require.''    The  campaigns  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  conquests  of  the  Empire 
were,  therefore,  a  violent  measure  and  a  last  ex- 
pedient of  strife  and  propaganda,  but  not  a  sys- 
tem.    The  Emperor  only  made  Germany  and 
Ftnhj  French  in  order  to  prepare  them  mme 
day  to  hccowc  Germain  ana  Italian^  .  .  .  LT 


*  The  same  idea  is  expreaeed  almeat  In  the 
words  by  the  Prince  Napoleon  Louia  bi  hia  **  Uta 
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France,  which  desires  peace,  were  forced  to  make  crush  every  sign  of  national  feeling  among 

war,  Europe  would  no  doubt  be  moved,  but  hig   eubjects  *     Take   the  long   series  of 

she  need  not  be  alarmed,  her  independence  contributions  of  war  levied  on  conquered, 

would  not  be  at  stoke.    Tbis  war,  which  fortu-  ^nd  even  on  allied,  states  —  the  plunder 

nately  IS  not  probable,  would  have  no  other  ob-  /.     »        t  j  ^i     '^^       i^ 

ject,  from  the  day  when  it  becomes  necessary,  f  churches  and   museums  —  the  insult^ 

than  to  anticipate  revolutions  by  affording  just  neaped  on  every  mdependent  and  illustn- 

satisfaction  to  the  demands  of  nations,  and  by  ous  head,  insults  more   deadly  than  the 

protecting  and  guaranteeing  the  acknowledged  injuries  they  endured  —  the  military  mur- 

principles  and  authentic  rights  of  their  nation-  ders  of  the  Marquis  Rodio  at  Naples,  and 

ality." — Pp.  22-7.  Palm  in  Germany  —  the  internecine  war 

between  the  secret  national  societies  which 

\V  e  acknowledge  that  we  can  not  tran-  covered  Europe  and  the  imperial  police  — 

scribe  without  astonishment  a  passage  so  i\^q  universal  and  detested  yoke  cast  upon 

outrageously  repugnant   to  the  truth  of  ^U  national  thought,  action,  feeling,  law, 

history.    To  speak  of  Napoleon  I.  as  the  ^hjch  burst  at  length  with  the  crash  of 

protector  and  cherisher  of  nationalitiesr—  ^n  earthquake  and  hurled  the  tyrant  to 

to  describe  his  dommion  over  Europe  as  ^he  dust ;  and  with  these  events  fresh  in 

"an  expansion  of  moral  influence"— to  our  memories  — for  our  fathers  bore  no 

sup|>ose  that  he  had  annexed  Italy  and  inconsiderable  part  in  resisting  that  dire 

trami>led  on  Germany  only  to  teach  the  oppression  —  we  protest,  in  the  name  of 

Italians    and    Germans  to  be  men  —  to  all  freedom  and  of  every  people,  against 

imagme  that  he  ever  intended  to  relax  ^he  audacious  assertion  that  the  national 

the  gripe  of  his  oppression  on  one  single  rights  and  interests  of  mankind  were  to 

province  of  that  vast  and  ill-gotten  empire,  be  secured  by  him  who  was  their  unre- 

18  an  extravagence  which  might  be  par-  lenting  oppressor.  Once  only,  in  his  whole 

doned  in  the  dreams  of  an  enthusiast,  but  career,  did  the  First  Napoleon  render  a 

it  assumes  a  different  character  when  it  is  service  to  the  nationalities  of  Europe, 

deliberately  repeated  under  the  sanction  ^hen  he  roused  them  to  a  pitch  of  unex- 

of  liis  nephew  and  representative.    Every  ampled  union  and  vigor  to  throw  off  his 

recorded  incident  in  the  life  of  Napoleon  intolerable  yoke. 

I.  repudiates  such  a  construction.     Every       We  are  at  no  loss  to  select  from  the 

letter  which   comes  to  light  proves  the  innumerable  examples  which  refute  this 

utter  scorn  with  which  he  regarded  the  astonishing  position,  one  or  two  striking 

muttered  curses  of  the  foreign  nations  he  instances  of  what  French  dominion  under 

had  yoked  to  his  car.    Take  the  two  re-  the  Empire  really  was.    Lord  Brough ton, 

markable  volumes  of  his  own  correspond-  whose  interesting  reminiscences  of  Italy 

ence  during  the  first   Italian  campaigns,  are  before  us,  shall  supply   them ;    and 

which,  with  singular  candor,  have  been  they  might  bo  multiplied  to  any  extent, 

published  by  order  of  Napoleon  III.—  \Ve  have  the  more  pleasure  in  taking  these 

every  page  breathes  the  stern  authority  instances  from  Lord  Broughton,  because 

of  revolutionary   war.     Take  the  letter  i^e  visited  Italy  with  Lord  Byron  directly 

addressed  to  King  Joseph  M'hen  in  Naples  after  the  war,  and  his  sympathies  were 

and  in  Spain,iu  which  that  temperate  ruler  certainly  not  peculiarly  hostile  to  Napo- 

is  admonished  to  strengthen  his  govern-  leon,  or  favorable  to  the  arrangements  of 

ment  by  acts  of  violence  and  force,  and  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

The  real  object  of  the  French  Direo- 

Napcl^oniennes"  of  1839  (p.  150.)  The  same  paa-  tory  and  of  Bonaparte  himself  in  the  con- 

Mgo  also  rofera  to  the  declaration  to  M.  Melzi  in  •'.    _/.  t»„i„  •      i  h/^i^ ^  4.^   ^«^ 

1808,  quoted  in  the  pamphlet.     The  identity  of  <1"«?^   ""^  It^J  m   1^97  was  tO  procure  a 

the  two  publications  on  tliis  subject  is  complete,  territory   which   should   be   restored    to 

Melzi  8  own  account  of  that  interview,  as  recorded  Austria  on  condition  of  her  assenting  at 

by  Count  Balbo  in  his  Speratue  (Tltalia  is  widely  the  peace  tO  the   annexation  of  the  Low 

different.    Melzi  proiKHsed  tliat  Northern  Italy  Countries  to  the  territory  of  the  French 

should  be  placed  under  one  ruler,     ruapoleon  as-  n        i_i-         -d     ^i.  /     -^»  i        /»  x 

sented.    Melzi  went  on  to  suggest  that&e  House  R«pubIlC.     By  the  secret  arUcIe  Of  Leo- 

of  Savoy  should  be  that  ruler.     Napoleon  smiled.  . « 

Melzi  persisted,  and  said  it  would  conduce  to  the 

balance  of  power.    **  Who  talks  of  the  balance  of       *  Consult   Ce9are   CmtUik  Sicria  degli  lialiani, 

Sower?"  exclaimed  Napoleon.    A  silence  ensued.  toI.  vi.  p.  251,  for  a  llyely  picture  of  the  atrocity 

[elzi  resumed,  "  I  am  wrone  there ;  I  ought  to  of  the  French  Government  of  Italy.    In  fact,  the 

have  spoken  of  preponderance'      *'  Now  yoa  faaye  Emperor  Napoleon  only  used  the  ualUms  to  assiit 

it,*'  rejoined  the  Emperor.  in  the  Mitjiigatioii  of  the  reft  of  Burope, 
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ben*  signed  on  the  eighteenth  April, 
1797,  Austria  ceded  the  territory  beyond 
the  Oglio,  on  condition  of  obtaining  all 
tlie  Venetian  territory  on  terra  iinna,  as 
well  as  Dalmatia  and  Istria,  and  in  Bona- 


after  a  time  the  French  Government  and 
its  Italian  adherents  were  not  a  whit  less 
unpopular.  The  following  passage  from 
Lord  Broughton  gives  a  striking  and  ap- 
posite account  of  the  state  of  things  which 
actually  prevailed : 


parte's  dispatch  to  the  Directory  of  the 
nineteenth  April  the  spoliation  of  Venice 
is  discussed  and  justified.  But  the  scheme  I      "  It  is  now  well  known,  and  no  danger  can  re- 
was  not  yet  mature.  In  Bonaparte's  letter  !  suit  from  the  promulgation  of  the  &ct-  that  for 
to  the  Municipality  of  Venice,   of  May  I  «<>'".«,  *j°^e  P;<^^J<>»»  *<>  t^?  d^^'?^^ 
26,  1797,  (five  weeks  after  their  annihila-  :  ?  ^^^^^  f.^tcnded  conspiracy  had  been  formed 
.  '     ,     i'  V  ^11  1  \    xi  m  his  Italian  provmces,  havmc  for  its  olnect  the 

tion  liad   been  secretly   decreed,)    these  ,  i^^ng-dcsired,  unattainable  independence  of  the 
words  occur  :  >  Italian  peninsula.    The  secret,  if  so  it  may  be 

!  called,  was  in  the  breasts  of  no  less  than  four 
"  Dans  toutes  les  circonstances  jc  ferai  tout  ce  |  thousand  individuals,  calling  themselres  Free- 
qui  sera  en  mon  pouvoir  pour  vous  donner  des  j  masons,  and  communicating  by  the  masonic 
prcuvcs  du  desirquc  j*ai  devoirconsolidervotre  j  signs  in  use,  not  in  France,  but  in  Enj^nd. 
libertc,  ct  de  voir  la  miserable  Italic  se  placer  i  These  persons,  although  for  ordinary  purpo6«s 
enfin,  avec  gloire,  libre  et  independante  des  |  they  acted  with  all  the  Freemasons  of  Italy,  vet, 
etrangers.*'  for  special  political  objects,  were  governed  by 


At  this  very  time  a  plot  was  carried 


rules  and  conducted  by  chiefs  known  only  to 
themselves.     Thus  Prince  Eugene  was  grand- 


on  bv  French  agents  for  the  overthrow    master  of  Lombardy  but  the  private  grand-mas- 

of  the   Venetian  (Government,  though  a  |  Jf'^  ^^^*»^yf  ^^T^f^^'' •^'^^^^*'^ 

,      11*       4.1J1  -1*1,!  the  project  of  which  it  was  intended  the  viceroy 

pretended  treaty  had  been  signed  on  the  ,  .^ouid  be  the  last  to  hear,  and  which  was  scni- 
sixteenth  May,  at  Milan,  between  the  |  paiously  concealed  from  every  one  supposed  to 
French  General  and  the  Venetian  depu-  ,  be  connected  with  French  interests.     .... 


ties.  During  the  summer  of  that  year  i  The  battle  of  Haynau  afforded  the  Italians  the 
Venice  was  occupied  bv  French  troops  ;  last  o[)portunity  of  displaying  their  military 
and  administered  bv  a  French  Commis-  genius  beyond  the  Alps ;  and  when  GenermI 
sion,  and  on  the  eighteenth  October  the  ■  J,"^^^^'  ^^^^  commanded  their  contingent  of  the 
1  t!  ••:.,«  4^»^.4>^.  «...«  *;,^.wwi  .«Ti>;^k  «v*;«  '  French  army,  returned  to  Milan,  he  proclaimea 
detuutive  treat}    was  signed  which  extin-      ^^,j^,     ^^^  j^^  ^^^  authoriw^d  to  announce 

guished  the  independence  of  \  enice  and  ^^^t  Xapoleon  resigned  the  ironcroivTi,  released 
handed  over  the  Queen  ot  the  Adriatic  to  \  \^\^  Italian  subjects  and  soldiers  from  their  oaths, 
Austria.  Even  the  Directory  were  re-  and  left  the  whole  of  their  armed  force  to  work 
vol  ted  at  the  c\iiical  treachery  of  their  '  out  the  independence  of  their  common  country. 
General  to  the  cause  of  Italv.  i>onaparte  .  This  certainly  was,  if  any,  the  time  to  secure 
himself  replied  to  the  last  protest  of  the  '  **^a*  glorious  object.  Eugene  and  his  council 
Venetian  municipalitv  that  "the  Venetian  ,  deliberated  on  a  declaration  proclaiming  the 
1  r«.ii      I:«4i^      ru«.       •/*   Pinion  of  all  the  states  of  upper  Italy,  with  Enjrtne 

l>eople  were  little  htted  for  liberty;  if  for  their  constitutional  moliarch,  and  FrmncTfor 
thfy  were  capable  ot  appreciatmg  it,  and  i  ^  pennanont  ally.  The  decree  was  written  and 
had  the  virtue  necessary  for  acquiring  it,  pi-cparations  made  for  sending  it  to  all  the  pro- 
well  and  good  :  existing  circumstances  |  vincial  prefects  ;  but  tlie  Prince  hesitated,  and 
gave  them  an  excellent  opportunity  of  the  decree  was  canceled.  Ho  was  unwilling  to 
provin^^  it :  let  them  defend  it."  '  I  convoke  the  electoral  or  representative  bodies, 
One'other  example  of  the  protection  af-  :  ^"'^"^  ^<^s^  ^'l  influence,  declining  daily  with 

forded  by  the  French  Empire  to  Italian  i  ^^'"^  '^'"^^^^  ^,^  ^'^  ^P^TJJ^  step-fiither  should 
.       ,./        Tr  *i  1  *•  ..' prove  too  weak  to  place  the  crown  on  his  own 

nationality.  If  there  be  ^jny  portion  of  [j^..^^  The  imtriot  Freemasons  also  were  inao- 
the  I  rench  administration  in  Italy  which  [  (jvc,  partly  because  they  were  aware  of  divi- 
has  been  regarded  from  a  distance  with  sions  amongst  themselves,  and  partly  because 
regret,  it  is  the  viceregal  govern m en t  of  i  they  depended  on  the  assistance  of  England  to 
Eugene.  The  Ministers  of  the  Italian  secure  their  liberties  at  a  general  peace.  Some 
Kinfrdom  were  honest  and  able ;  larjre  of  the  bolder  malcontents,  amongst  them  Kno, 
numbers  of  the  Milanese  entered  the  pul>.  !  ^IJ^"^.  communication  with  Muraf^  who  wu 
1.  ;i  T4.  1*       4.  t        1  ^i       advancnic:  tiiroueh   the  Roman    States   with 

he  service;  and  Ital  an  troops  shared  the  .  j^,.  ^  unknown  to  others,  and  probably  not 
glory  of  the  Imperial  armies.  But  though  :  determined  upon  by  himself  The  war  cameal 
Lombardy  had  undoubtedly  less  to  com-  :  last  into  Italy,  and,  according  to  approved  pre- 
plain  of  under  Eugene  than  under  Austria,  |  cedents,  the  Austrians  advanced  with  the  as- 
surance that  they  came  to  liberate  the  Lombards 


*  Correfpondance  de  Xapoleon  /.,  vol.  ii.  p.  499.    I  from  a  foreign  yoke,  and  had  no  detire  to  regain 
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their  ancient  Cisalpine  possessions.  An  Eng- 
litih  general  ofScer  wae  charged  to  pledge  the 
imperial  word  of  Francis  tlie  First  to  that 
efiecL  In  (act,  the  independence  of  Italy  had 
been  one  of  the  conditions  proposed  to  Napoleon 
at  Dresden  in  1813,*  Not  one  of  all  the  cham- 
pions contending  for  the  honor  of  imposing  a 
master  on  this  unhappy  country  omitted  Uio 
usual  ceremony  of  promising  better  days  of 
freedom  and  happiness.  The  Austrian  general, 
Nugent,  and  his  English  partisans,  disembarked 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Po  and  overran  Romagna, 
and  before  they  were  repulsed  by  the  French 
general,  Grenier,  near  Parma,  had  time  to  pro- 
claim themselTes  '  disinterested  liberators. ' 
Prince  Eugene,  in  his  proclamatioD  of  the  fourth 
of  February,  (1814,)  from  Verona,  declared  that 
Hurat  had  for  the  three  past  months  promised 
to  march  to  his  aid.  But  Murat  was  now  the 
ally  of  Austria ;  and  advancing  towards  Lom- 
bardy,  proclaimed  by  the  mouth  of  his  general, 
Carascosa,  the  independence  of  Italy.  The 
English,  Sicilians,  Calabrians,  and  Greeks,  who 
landed  at  Leghorn  under  the  command  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  assumed  the  same  generous 
character  of  liberators  and  friends,  allies  in  the 
same  pious  enterprise  —  the  final  emancipation 
of  all  Italy  from  a  foreign  yoke.  It  must  seem 
to  us,  who  have  seen  the  event,  very  strange 
that  the  most  credulous  of  the  patriot  Italians 
should  have  indulged  in  any  hopes  not  derived 
from  the  acknowledged  prowess  of  their  own 
Italian  army;  nor  would  they,  perhaps,  if  Eu- 
gene had  adopted  a  decided  course,  and  raised 
the  national  oonner.  This,  however,  he  did 
not  do;  he  preferred,  for  the  time,  constancy 
to  his  great  benefactor ;  and  in  his  declaration 
of  the  fourth  of  February,  1814,  from  Verona, 
'  FiDELirr,'  not  '  Libehtv,'  was  declared  to 
be  the  watchword  of  all  true  Italians." 
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*  I/ml  Brougblon  is  wrong  in  tiila  particular- 
Thc  coDdLliona  proposed  to  Napoleon  by  Frinco 
Uottcraich  in  August,  1813,  contained  not  a  word 
about  tlio  independence  of  lialy.  Tliey  stipulated 
the  restorBtiOQ  of  tbo  llljrian  provinces  to  Austria, 
but  uo  change  in  en;  part  of  Italy,  which  would 
have  continued  to  form  jiart  of  tlio  French  Empire, 
or  to  be  governed  by  i>0Qch  viceroys.  (Sco  the 
condillonB  in  Thiers,  vol.  xvl  p.  217.)  But  at  the 
close  of  iai3  an  attempt  was  made  by  tbe  Allies  to 
detacli  both  Eugene  and  Murat  from  tlie  cauM  of 
Napoleon,  by  oB'ering  to  tlie  former  tbe  throne  of 
Nortbcm  Italy,  and  to  the  latter  that  of  Naples. 
Murat  accepted  the  proposal,  and  signed  a  treaty 
with  Austria  on  the  eleventh  of  January,  IBI4, 
which  ho  soon  violated :  Eugene  from  honorable 
motives,  rcfiiscd  a  similar  oBer.  But  It  ia  certun 
that  the  proposal  v<ib  made  to  the  Viceroy  in  the 
latter  part  of  November,  1813,  by  the  Prinoe  Tliura 
and  Taxi^  at  Veroua,  in  direct  obedience  to  the 
instructions  of  Prince  Metlernieli,  and  had  ho  jolood 
tbe  coalition  and  adhered  la  it,  tbe  Me  of  Nonhero 
Italy  would  have  been  changed.  But  bo  persever- 
ed, and  Lotnbardy  was  in  Cxit  rcconquemd  by  Aus- 
tria at  the  battle  of  the  Uiocio.  fouglit  on  the  eighth 
of  February,  ISll.  The  whole  transaction  is  ac- 
curately related  by  Count  GaUoeUL  (Ehidit,  p.  3S.) 


Tbe  accouDt  which  follows  of  tlie  revo- 
lutionary movements  at  Milan  on  the  fall 
of  the  French  Emi>eror  is  highly  instrac- 
tivo  and  interestine-  The  err  was  nuscd 
"  Patria  e  Independenza  not)  Eagcnio,  non 
Vicerc,  non  Brancesi!"  A  paper  was 
presented  to  the  Senate,  beginning  with 
tbe  words :  "  S{)ain  and  Germany  have 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  French;  Italy 
has  to  imitate  them."  An  Italian  noble- 
man ])resent  thrust  his  umbrella  through 
the  portrait  of  >fapolcon  by  Appiani, 
But  llie  patriots  were  not  satisfied  with 
this  bloodless  insult ;  the  populace  rushed 
to  the  house  of  Prina,  one  of  the  Italian 
ministers  of  Eugene,  seized  him,  half- 
stripped  him,  and  threw  him  from  a.win- 
dow.  Still  able  to  walk,  he  took  refuge 
in  a  wine-shop  near  the  Scalfl,  whence  he 
was  torn  by  the  mob,  who  beat  him  to 
death  Kith  tlieir  vmbreUaa.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  he  retained  some  life  for  nearly 
four  hours,  says  Lord  Bronghton ;  no 
mortal  wound  was  found  on  his  body; 
but  he  was  dragged  about  by  torch-light 
until  ten  at  nignt,  and  was  so  much  dis- 
figured that  no  one  could  identify  the 
corpse.  Prina  was  a  man  of  great  talents, 
great  courage,  and  great  honesty.  He 
had  been  Minister  to  the  King  of  Sardi- 
nia and  to  the  Cisalpine  Republic.  But 
he  was  preeminently  the  Italian  Minister 
of  Xapoleon,  and  as  the  Minister  of  Na- 
poleon he  t>uffci-ed,  at  the  hands  of  the 
Milanese,  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death. 

These  instauces  may  suffice  to  show 
what  was  done  by  Napoleon  I.  for  Italian 
nationality,  and  how  Italian  nationality 
repaid  the  agents  of  France. 

We  now  approach  a  topic  of  more  di- 
rect practical  importance,  since  it  is  one 
on  which  this  pamphlet  propounds  actual 
remedial  measures,  and  on  which  the  re- 
cent negotiations  of  the  Great  Powers 
have  prmciually  turned— we  mean  the 
condition  of  the  government  of  the  Papal 
States,  and  the  evacuation  of  those  States 
by  the  French  and  Austrian  troops.  It 
must,  however,  here  be  remarked  that  if 
the  arrangement  of  what  is  termed  "the 
Koman  difficulty"  was  the  real  or  tbe  prin- 
cipal object  which  the  French  Government 
bad  in  view,  the  language  of  this  pam- 
phlet, tbe  armaments  of  that  Power,  tbe 
expectations  held  out  to  Sardinia  in  ex- 
change for  the  hand  of  a  Princess  of  the 
Honse  of  Savoy,  and  tbe  perturbation 
caused  by  these  events  throughout  En- 
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rope,  are  circuinstances  wholly  dispropor- 
tionod  to  the  result.  There  was  in  fact  no 
obstacle  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  foreign 
troops,  which  diplomacy  could  not  sur- 
mount. As  long  ago  as  the  Congress  of 
Paris,  France  and  England  had  loudly  ex- 
pressed their  desire  that  the  abnormal 
condition  of  the  Papal  temtories  should 
cease,  and  Lord  Clarendon  added  that  the 
problem  which  it  was  urgent  to  solve  was 
to  combine  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops 
with  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  this 
solution  was  only  to  be  found  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  administration  which 
should  rest  on  public  conlidence  and  not 
on  foreign  armies.  Count  Buol  declared 
that  he  completely  concurred  in  the 
language  of  the  French  3Iinister,  and 
Baron  iTiibner  added  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Imperial  cabinet  to  with- 
draw its  troops  from  the  Legations  as 
soon  as  such  a  measure  seemed  feasible. 
So  far  no  casus  hefli  could  be  found  in  a 
state  of  things  which  was  as  nuich  to  be 
deplored  on  the  part  of  France  as  on  that 
of  Austria.  The  French  troops  entered 
Rome  against  the  will  of  the  people,  for 
they  entered  it  by  a  breach  ;*  and  they 
have  for  some  time  past  remained  there 
against  the  will  of  the  Pope,  whom,  with- 
out conditions,  they  thought  fit  to  re- 
store. Pius  IX.  absolutelv  refused  to  sub- 
mit  to  any  conditions,  and  declared  he 
would  remain  at  Gaeta  if  he  was  not  to 
return  to  Rome  free  and  unfettered: 
France,  therefore,  knew  what  was  to  be 
expected.  This  occupation  has  lasted  for 
nine  years,  and  it  certainly  does  not  lie  in 
the  mouth  of  the  authors  of  that  expedi- 
tion to  represent  the  intrusion  of  foreign 
armies  into  Italv  as  a  cause  of  war,  or  to 
complain  that  the  Pope's  government  had 
not  been  induced  to  make  reforms.  The 
Emperor  of  the  French  probably  retains 


*  We  walked  or  rather  clambere<l  tlirough  this 
very  "breach"  made  by  tlie  eaDiion-balls  of  the 
French,  by  which  they  entered  Koine,  just  aftor 
them,  and  before  the  blood  of  tlie  slain  was  dry,'and 
walked  among  their  graves  outside  the  walls  and 
into  the  camp  of  the  army,  in  the  city,  frequently 
after  its  surrender  in  the  summer  of  1849.  Wo 
counte<l  thirty-sLr  cannon-ball  holes  in  the  walls  of 
the  Si):ida  Palace  alone.  In  one  room  a  larly  was 
sitting  at  her  break fast-tablo  jwuring  out  coflbe. 
when  a  cannon  ball  passed  through  the  Avindow  and 
cut  her  in  twain.  We  pirked  up  a  cannon-ball  and 
brought  it  away  as  a  souvenir.  Ruined  vineyards, 
and  beautiful  gardens;  and  demolished  palnccs'  both 
within  and  outj«ido  tho  walls  of  Rome,  gave  us  our 
first  sad  impressions  of  the  horrors  of  war. — Editor 
OP  THE  Eci^CTio 


the  same  opinion  which  he  expressed  in 
his  celebrated  letter  to  Edgar  2s  ey ;  bnt 
as  long  as  it  suited  his  own  interests  to 
conciliate  the  clergy  and  to  seek  the 
honor  of  a  Pontifical  coronation,  all  En- 
rope  knows  that  these  opinions  have  not 
l)een  inconveniently  pressed  upon  the 
Vatican.  The  zeal  of  France  in  the 
cause  of  popular  reform  in  these  years 
has  not  been  so  great  that  she  has  any 
right  to  represent  Austria  as  the  sole  im- 
pediment to  progress.  "Austria,"  says 
the  writer  of  this  pamphlet,  "is  coii- 
denmed  to  opi)ose  an  inflexible  resistance 
to  every  innovation.  It  is  impossible  to 
obtain  her  concurrence,  and  without  it 
nothinc:  can  be  done  at  Rome  or  at  Xa- 
pies,  or  wherever  her  power  is  feared.*' 
But  what  are  the  fiicts  disclosed  in  this 
very  pam])hlet?  In  June,  1857,  the 
French  Government  proposed  to  the 
Cabinet  of  Vienna  certain  reforms  in  the 
Papal  States — the  establishment  of  a  con- 
sulta  to  vote  the  taxes,  judicial  reforms, 
and  an  amnesty.  To  this  proposal  the 
Austrian  Government  replied  by  a  connt- 
er-project,  diftering,  as  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  in  the  mode  of  effecting  these  ob- 
jects, but  not  in  the  objects  to  be  effected. 
Meanwhile  the  French  Government  Lad 
found  out  that  tho  scheme  would  have  to 
encounter  the  most  violent  opposition  at 
Rome  and  from  the  clerical  |)arty  in 
France.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  there- 
fore again  desisted,  and  no  more  was 
said  on  the  subject  imtil  this  abortive 
negotiation  was  brought  to  light  in  this 
publication  —  the  truth  being  that  the 
negotiation  w^as  dropped  not  by  Austria 
but  by  France  herself.  Lord  Cowley 
obtained  from  the  Court  of  Vienna  assur- 
ances directly  opposed  to  the  assertions 
of  the  pamphlet.  Austria  is  by  no  means 
indisposed  to  concur  with  the  other 
Powers  in  recommending  to  the  Pope 
and  other  Italian  sovereigns  such  changes 
as  may  be  ]>racticable  and  beneficial. 

The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  before 
the  government  of  the  Papal  dominions 
can  be  placed  on  a  liberal  footing  of  oivil 
government  are  enormous:  but  it  is  an 
error  to  suppose  that  these  difficulties  lie 
mainly  in  the  jealousy  or  resistance  of 
any  foreign  power ;  they  are,  as  we  shall 
presently  show,  deeply  seated  in  the  very 
essence  of  the  institutions  it  is  proposed 
to  reform.  Let  us,  however,  first  obsenre 
the  views  expressed  by  the  French  writer 
on  this  part  of  the  subject. 
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The  failure  of  the  reforms  which  were 
attempted  by  Pius  IX.  on  his  accession 
hoa,  it  seems,  placed  him  in  presence  of 
three  difficulties : 

"  The  first  of  thcpe  (lifBcultics  consists  in  the 
esistin;;  ndniinis (ration  of  the  Romaji  States, 
which  is  ncitlier  more  uor  less  Unn  Catholic  au- 
thority applied  to  temporal  interests.  Tho  laws 
of  the  Church  support  no  discussion  and  deserve 
absolute  respect ;  thry  mvtt  he  Ttganlcd  at  on 
emanation  of  thi  Bitine  Wi*dom.  But  civil 
society  claimsits  own  1^-islatinn,  jiistas  religious 
society  demands  and  enforces  that  which  belongs 
to  iL  Canon  law.  inflexible  as  doprma,  and  un- 
eh&ngesblo  in  a(^,  is  essentially  distinct  from 
common  law,  adapted  to  the  wants  and  interests 
of  society.  Canon  law  may  have  introduced  the 
order  and  precepts  of  theocracy  into  the  Capitu- 
laries of  Charlemagne,  but  it  docs  not  Kufllce  to 
liic  protection  and  development  of  modern  so- 
ciety. There  in,  however,  an  essential  point, 
which  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  dealing 
with  the  Pontifical  govern raent,  the  fact  that  the 
dominion  of  the  Church  and  the  dominion  of  tho 
Roman  nation  are  hold  and  exercised  by  the 
same  hand.  They  roust  bo  reconciled  without 
being  confounded.  But  the  entirely  clerical 
character  of  the  Roman  government  is  an  ab- 
surdity, a  cause  of  discontent,  and  consequently  i 
a  source  of  weakness  to  the  Pope,  and  a  perma-  ' 
nent  danger  of  revolution." — Pp.  26-8.  i 

Tho  second  difficulty  is  that  the  Pope,  i 
in  his  spiritual  character,  can  not  support  | 
the  policy  he  would  be  bound,  as  an  Italian  I 
Prince,  to  follow ;  and  the  third  difficulty 
is  that  of  creating  an  efficient  native  Italian 
army. 

AsProteatants  and  as  Liberals  we  should 
view  without  regret  the  application  of  a 
thorough  and  radical  remedy  to  these  con- 
tradictions, as  we  think  it  eijually  objec- 
tionable that  a  college  of  nnests  should 
govern  Central  Italy,  and  tnat  an  Italian 
soveroign  should  extend  his  spiritual  juris- 
diction over  foreign  nations.  But  the 
question  can  not  be  argued  by  Catholic  j 
and  despotic  powers  on  this  ground.  Re- 
cognizing the  authority  of  tho  Head  of  the 
Latin  Church — holding  that  the  laws  of 
tho  Church  are  to  be  regarded  as  an  em- 
anation oftho  Divine  Wisdom — compelled 
to  deal  with  the  Romish  clergy  as  a  most 
important  element  in  their  own  domin- 
ions — boimd  to  the  See  of  Rome  by  con- 
cordats, they  may  easily  be  driven  by  the 
subtlety  of  Rome  into  a  position  at  least 
as  contradictory  and  perplexing  as  that  in 
which    1  ey  e  d  a  o    to  place  the  Pope. 

For  X  n  pi  wl  are  in  Rome  the 
limits  f  h  anon  law  ?  Elsewhere  the 
history  of  a  es  s  he  history  of  a  con- 
test be  w  een  c    d  and  cleric^  power — ^be- 
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tween  common  and  canon  law — in  which 
the  lay  element  has  happily  prevailed.  la 
Rome  no  such  contest  has  ever  arisen  ;  no 
representatives  of  the  rights  of  the  l^ty 
have  ever  existed ;  the  canon  law  is  the 
law  not  only  of  the  Church  but  of  the 
land.  Indeed,  the  first  principle  of  that 
law  is  that  the  divine  authority  it  claims  Is 
unrestricted,  and  thus  it  controls  all  the 
interests  of  society.  To  take  an  example. 
The  most  fruitful  sources  of  evil  and  cor- 
ruption amongst  the  Roman  population 
are  the  boundless  charitable  endowments, 
which  pauperize  the  city.  These  trusts 
originated  in  the  piety  or  the  superstition 
of  churchmen,  who,  having  no  direct 
heirs,  or  not  having  testamentary  capaci- 
ty, thought  the  best  use  of  their  property 
was  to  create  charitable  institutions  con- 
nected with  the  religious  orders.  Another 
consequence  haa  been  that  ati  immense 
extent  of  land  around  Rome  is  held  in 
mortmain,  and  that  the  tenures  of  land 
are  in  so  deplorable  a  state  that  the  peas- 
antry are  reduced  to  squalid  destitution, 
the  landlords  are  necessitous,  and  the  land 
itself  is  thrown  out  of  cultivation. 

An  Encumbered  Estates  Act,  a  law  of 
Mortmain,  and  a  Poor-law  Board,  acting 
on  sound  principles  of  public  economy, 
would,  in  our  opinion  do  more  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  Roman  States 
than  any  amount  of  political  revolution. 
Cardinal  Antonclli,  who  is  himself  a  man 
of  great  acuteness,  has  shown  this  to  be 
his  own  opinion  by  placing  the  finances 
under  a  consulta  of  laymen,  who  have 
restored  the  currency  and  rendered  great 
services  to  that  department.  But  the 
action  of  these  reforms  is  very  much  limi- 
ted by  the  religious  character,  which  is 
the  essence  of  the  Papal  Government,  and 
of  its  institutions  and  laws.  In  such  a 
state,  and  with  the  absolute  and  infinite 
pretensions  of  the  Church  as  n  church, 
there  can  be  no  real  separation  of  authori- 
ty. "  I  seek  in  vain,"  said  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  {eleventh  Feb,  1604,)  "to  de- 
termine the  limits  between  civil  and  re- 
ligious authority.  The  existence  of  those 
limits  is  a  dream,"  It  is  so  when  one 
of  the  two  powers  claims  to  embrace 
every  thing,  and  to  hold  the  other  in 
absolute  subjection  to  its  will.  But  this 
is  the  condition  of  Rome,  and  hence  the 
efforts  made  to  reconstitute  the  Papal 
Government  on  a  civil  baws  have  neces- 
sarilv  been  abortive  or  insincere.  In  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  AppendioeB  to  tho 
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second  volume  of  his  Memoirs,  M.  Guizot 
Las  recently  republished  the  celebrated 
Memorandum    of  the  twenty-first  May, 

1831,  recommending,  in  the  name  of  the 
Five  Powers,  the  admission  of  laymen  to 
judicial  and  administrative  offices  in  the 
States  of  the  Church,  and  an  abridgment 
of  the  edicts  of  reform  promulgated  short- 
ly afterwards  by  Gregory  XVI.,  but  al- 
lowed to  fall  into  speedy  and  hopeless 
abeyance.  To  these  documents  are  added 
a  letter  from  M.  Rossi,  of  the  tenth  April, 

1832,  of  deep  interest  and  consummate 
ability,  in  which  he  points  out  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  finding  men  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem, and  to  reconcile  a  repugnant  govern- 
ment with  a  distrustful  people. 

Rossi  himself  was  sucli  a  man,  and  six- 
teen years  later,  imder  his  own  adminis- 
tration, the  temporal  interests  of  the  Ro- 
man States  were  confided  to  a  minister, 
who  united  in  an  extraordinary  degree  sill 
the  highest  qualities  for  such  a  task.  He 
was  a  layman,  but  sincerely  attached  to 
the  I*ope  he  served.  He  was  a  jurist, 
imbued,  not  with  the  obsolete  maxims 
of  the  canonists,  but  with  the  soundest 
principles  of  legislation,  political  economy, 
and  constitutional  freedom.  He  was  an 
Italian,  ardent  for  the  greatness  and  inde- 
pendence of  his  country,  but  his  genius 
had  been  nurtured  in  the  free  republics  of 
Switzerland  and  in  the  service  of  constitu- 
tional France.  With  inexhaustible  know- 
ledge, with  unsurpassed  eloquence,  with 
dauntless  resolution,  he  placed  these  gifts 
at  the  service  of  Pius  IX.  and  of  the  Ro- 
man people.  For  six  tempestuous  months 
he  held  his  course  unmoved,  deceived 
only  by  too  much  confidence  in  the  peo- 
ple he  governed.  In  return,  that  people 
murdered  him,  at  the  instigation  of  mis- 
creants who  talked  of  liberty.  No  dead- 
lier blow  was  ever  aimed  at  Italian  liberty 
than  that  which  struck  Peregrino  Rossi 
on  the  staircase  of  the  Roman  Cancellaria ; 
and  in  the  foul  catalogue  of  Italian  crimes 
none  has  left  a  more  ineffaceable  stain.* 
The  failure  of  that  experiment,  and  the 
dissisters  that  followed,  have  left  small  hope 
that  the  work  in  which  he  fell  will   be 


•  After  tlio  murder  the  body  of  Count  Rossi  wag 
conveyed  to  the  adjoining  cliurch  of  S.  Lorenzo  in 
Dainaso,  where  it  was  privately  interred  by  his  early 
friend  and  countryman  Tenerani,  the  sculptor,  who  : 
has  since  executed  a  bust  of  this  great  Itilian,  which 
luis  lx}cn  placed  over  his  tomb  by  order  of  Pius  IX., 
with  a  suitable  inscription. 


performed  by  men  of  meaner  courage  and 
lover  powers. 

To  secularize  the  Roman  administration 
is  in  fact  to  effect  a  total  revolution  in  the 
state  of  law  and  property  in  that  coantrj 
— and  this  is  to  be  done  without  the  exist- 
ence of  either  the  men  or  the  things  by 
which  such  a  change  is  to  be  worked.  Bet- 
ter far  would  it  have  been  to  let  the  Ro- 
man Republic  run  its  course,  which  might 
at  least  have  swept  away  some  of  these 
evils  witli  revolutionary  power,  than  to  cut 
shoii;  its  career  and  then  to  bring  about 
a  similar  revolution  by  the  pressure  of 
foreign  armies  on  the  Papal  authority. 
Better  again  if  the  French  had  assumed 
the  admniistration  of  the  countrv  during 
their  occupation,  as  we  have  m  India 
sometimes  assumed  the  administration  of 
provinces  falling  to  pieces  under  an  effete 
ruler ;  but  to  restore  the  Pope,  and  then 
to  exact  from  the  Pope  tliat  which  he 
can  not  do  while  he  remains  Pope,  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terras. 

Nor  is  any  thing  to  be  obtained  from 
the  Papal  Court,  and  especially  from  the 
present  Pontiff,  by  violence.  Rome  knows 
that  her  spiritual  power  is  never  greater 
than  in  the  extreme  of  physical  weakness. 
When  pursued,  she  takes  refiige,  as  it 
were,  iu  another  clement ;  and  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  Pope  may  be  driven 
from  his  own  territories,  he  retains,  by  the 
organization  of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  a 
1)0 wer  superior  to  that  of  every  state 
which  acknowledges  his  sway.  Formffn 
intervention  is  no  doubt  the  curse  of  Itafy. 
But  the  usurped  authority  of  Italian 
priests,  chviming  supremacy  in  foreign  na- 
tions and  owning  no  complete  allegiance, 
save  to  their  Italian  head,  is  a  form  of  in- 
ter\'ention  not  less  repugnant  to  freedom 
and  national  independence  all  over  the 
world.  That  is  the  flital  cause  which  ren- 
ders the  affairs  of  Central  Italv  of  sach 

m 

])aramount  interest  to  the  Catholio  States ; 
and  as  long  as  that  great  engine  of  super- 
stition and  despotic  government,  the 
Church  of  Rome,  oversliadows  a  great 
lx)rtion  of  the  earth,  it  is  preposterous  to 
suppose  that  the  central  seat  of  its  power 
can  become  enlightened  and  free.  The 
consistency  and  sagacity  of  the  views  en- 
tertained by  the  author  of  the  French 
pamphlet  may  be  inferred  from  the  fiust 
that  his  grand  scheme  tor  the  regeneration 
of  Italy  contemplates  tlie  formation  of  a 
general  Italian  confederation  with  the 
Pope  at  t/te  head  of  it. 
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After  having  shown  that  the  Papal  au- 
thority is  incapable  of  providing  for  the 
wants  and  interests  of  modern  society,  we 
are  told  that  the  result  of  a  French  inter- 
vention in  Italy  is  to  extend  to  the  whole 
country  the  blessings  now  enjoyed  by  the 
subjects  of  the  Pope.  We  shall  no  longer 
detain  our  readers  with  the  consideration 
of  this  ]>amphlet,  wliich  owes  its  import- 
ance entirely  and  exclusively  to  the  mdi- 
cations  of  authorship  stamped  upon  it.  If 
there  were  in  France  a  press,  it  would  not 
devolve  upon  us  to  expose  the  fallacies  of 
this  romance,  which  its  author  is  pleased 
to  compare  with  the  lofty  conceptions  of 
Henry  IV.  and  the  First  Napoleon.  If 
there  were  a  voice  in  the  mute  and  servile 
Assemblies,  now  styled  a  French  Legisla- 
ture, that  voice  would  be  heard  ])rotesting 
with  the  force  of  unanimous  conviction 
against  schemes  so  unfruitful  of  good  to 
Italy,  so  perilous  to  France,  so  menacing 
to  Europe.  Indeed,  at  no  former  time, 
has  France  had  more  reason  to  feel  what 
a  country  loses,  which  loses  the  nght  of 
speaking  and  acting  on  its  own  behali  As 
M.  Guizot  has  recently  observed  in  the 
admirable  second  volume  of  his  Memoirs 
of  his  own  Tlme^  from  1830  to  1848,  many 
real  causes  of  war,  many  interaational 
difficulties,  arose  between  the  states  of 
Europe.  War  was  avoided  by  the  pub- 
licity and  freedom  of  debate,  which  ena- 
bled the  existing  government  to  defend 
the  cause  of  peace  and  to  consult  the  per- 
manent interests  of  the  nation  by  the  force 
of  argument  and  the  might  of  public  opin- 
ion. How  different  is  now  the  state  of 
that  country !  War  itself  might  be  re- 
solved upon  in  the  secret  mind  of  a  single 
individual — the  faith  of  the  Empire  might 
be  pledged  by  clandestine  engagements 
resting  on  considerations  of  personal  ad- 
vantage— the  objects  of  such  a  contest 
might  be  puerile  or  hopeless — the  motives 
of  it  might  be  the  dread  of  assassination 
or  of  that  unrest  in  which  despotic  and 
unsurped  authority  sees  the  avenging 
phantoms  of  its  former  victims — the  fate 
of  the  world  miocht  a^ain  turn  on  some  in- 
cident  as  trivial  as  a  slight  to  Madame  de 
Pompadour  or  Louvois'  jealousy  of  an  ar- 
chitect :  but  what  of  all  this  ?  The  nation 
is  led  bhndfold  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice. 
Its  freedom  of  action  is  gone. 

Yet  even  now  it  is  satisfactory  to  per- 
ceive how  much  those  military  passions, 
which  have  so  often  convulsed  the  world, 
have  lost  their  influence  on  the  population 


of  France.  We  ventured  to  remark  in 
April,  1867,  that  the  period  of  their  social 
history,  which  rendered  the  French  eager 
combatants  and  ambitious  assailants,  is 
passed,  and  that  no  people  are  less  dis- 
posed at  the  present  day  to  plunge  into 
war  or  less  able  to  meet  the  protracted 
drain  of  a  European  struggle.*  The  force 
of  these  observations  has  been  illustrated 
in  a  most  striking  manner  since  the  first  of 
January.  In  vain  were  appeals  addressed 
to  a  chivalrous  people  in  the  name  of 
Italian  wrongs  and  national  honor.  In 
vain  did  M.  Delangle  exhort  his  prefects 
to  support  public  opinion  at  the  hight 
of  absolute  confidence  in  the  Emperor, 
although  the  country  might  be  unable  to 
reach  the  lotly  of  his  designs.  From 
every  part  of  France,  from  every  class  in 
France,  a  protest,  deep  though  not  loud, 
rose  against  unproved  and  unnecessary 
war.  The  Princess,  whose  marriage 
seemed  to  be  the  prelude  of  such  calam- 
ities, was  received  with  appalling  silence 
and  unbending  coldness  m  the  sj^lendid 
avenues  of  Paris. 

The  material  interests  on  which  the 
Empire  had  hitherto  rested  have  quenched 
the  adventurous  disposition  to  contend 
for  the  rights  of  civilization  in  any  part 
of  the  globe.  Conscription,  taxes,  the 
ravages  of  war,  the  loss  of  security, 
lowered  in  portentous  gloom  over  the 
land.  Even  the  servile  and  powerless 
Senate  and  Legislative  body  hesitated  to 
give  a  blind  assent  to  a  budget  framed  in 
obvious  contradiction  to  the  military  pre- 
parations of  the  Government,  and  from 
every  part  of  the  Empire  arrived  the 
strongest  protests  against  hostilities  wan- 
tonly threatened  in  defiance  of  the  true 
interests  of  France.  No  event  has  ever 
occurred  more  strongly  to  demonstrate 
the  salutary  effect  of  peace  and  civilization 
in  disainning  the  ambition  of  rulers.  The 
French  have  now  too  much  to  lose  for 
them  to  risk  it  with  impunity  ;  and  Louis 
Napoleon  had  utterly  miscalculated  the 
effect  of  his  own  policy  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

To  say,  as  the  Moniteitr  has  lately 
done,  that  the  recent  activity  of  the 
arsenal  of  France  has  solely  been  directed 
to  maintain  her  peace  establishments,  is  to 
say  in  other  terms  that  her  peace  estab- 


♦  Edinburgh  RevieWf  voL  cv.  p.  359.    "  Last  Cen- 
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lishracnts  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land  are  of  government  that  have  succeeded  each 
now  war  establishments  of  the  most  other  in  France,  has  never  rendered 
formitlable  nature.  We  sincerely  hope  !  greater  seri'ices  to  Europe  than  since  the 
that  the  temperate  remonstrances  and  the  |  accession  of  the  present  Emperor  to 
firm  attitude  of  the  other  powers  of ;  power.  On  the  one  hand  it  has  strictly 
Europe,  as  well  as  the  repugnance  of  maintained  the  conditions  of  the  territo- 
France,  may  have  averted  the  dreadful  rial  settlement  of  Europe  and  peace ;  on 
calamities  wliicli  these  preparations  por-  [  the  other  hand,  when  these  conditions 
tended.  We  shall  be  told  that  these  are  ■  were  violated  by  Russia,  it  "signally  cbas- 
idle  fears,  and  that  if  such  schemes  have  ;  tised  the  offender,  and  gave  an  example  of 
ever  been  formed  they  are  now  abandon-  j  disinterested  adherence  to  the  public  law 
ed.  (iod  grant  it  maybe  so,  and  that  we  of  Europe.  United  on  these  principleSi 
may  not  in  our  time  witness  so  atrocious  I  the  authonty  of  the  Western  Powers  was 
and  miprovokcd  an  outbreak  of  military  [  irresistible,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
barbarism  against  the  interests  of  civiliza- 1  probability  that  it  would  be  assailed. 
tion  and  peace.  Talk  of  "  pacifying  |  We  acknowledge  with  pleasure  the  fidel- 
Italy !"  Talk  of  the  glory  of  defending  I  ity  with  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
"the  nationality  of  a  people  and  the  in-  !  III.  has  adhered  to  these  principles  in  his 
dependence  of  the  Papacy!"  Why,  if  relations  with  ourselves,  and  we  regret 
the  accumulation  of  armies,  and  fleets,  I  that  opinions  of  a  different  character 
and  stores  of  war,  have  any  meaning  in  should  ever  have  been  published  under 
connection  with  the  political  objects  tliis  his  sanction.  Nor  do  we  question  tho 
Ijamphlot  avows,  they  mean  that  Italy  is  sincerity  of  his  desire  to  maintain  the 
once  more  to  be  overrun  with  hordes  of  |  most  amicable  relations  with  England, 
foreign  soldiers,  and  that  the  welfare  of  ■  not  only  because  he  has  recollections 
all  Europe  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  reck-  j  attaching  him  to  this  country,  but  because 
less  and  willful  enterprises  of  a  single  i  the  alliance  of  England  is  preeminently 
family.  Unhappily,  whichever  course  be  j  advantageous,  and  the  opposition  of  Eng- 
now  pursued  by  France,  irreparable  mis- 1  land  would  be  preeminently  injurious  to 
chief  has  been  already  done.  The  hopes  .  the  prosecution  of  the  designs  of  policy 
and  passions  of  the  Italians  have  been  which  are  formed,  with  more  or  less  of 
excited  to  a  point  which  rendei-s  the  consistency,  in  his  mind.  The  very  first 
maintenance  of  tranquillity  in  that  pen- 1  section  of  the  pamphlet  before  us,  and 
insula  extremely  doubtful  and  the  task  of  |  many  other  circumstances,  prove  liis  ex- 
conciliation  all  but  impossible.  Whether  j  treme  desire  to  associate  England  in  his 
they  be  aided  or  abandoned,  from  inter-  Italian  policy,  or,  if  he  fail  in  obtaining 
vention  or  from  non-intervention,  they  i  her  cooperation,  to  obtain  her  acqnies- 
will  equally  suffer  ;  and  the  day  will  come  !  cence  and  entire  neutrality.  No  circum- 
when  they  may  again  regard  the  calm,  '  stances  can  ever  be  so  favorable  to  the 
though  unwelcome,  counsels  of  England  prosecution  of  any  course  of  policy  di- 
with  more  confidence  than  they  can  place    rected  by  France  against  any  of  the  Con- 


in  the  promises  of  France. 

It  is  not  for  us  here  to  anticipate  what 
duties  such  a  state  of  things  may  hereafter 


tinental  Powers,  as  the  assistance,  or  even 
the  abstinence,  of  England ;  for  the  exer- 
cise of  her  maritime  power  depends  alto- 


impose  in  the  govcrament  of  this  country;  gether  on  the  concurrence  or  neutrality 
enough  that  for  the  present  British  states- ;  of  England.  Disposing  at  once  of  an 
men  of  all  ])arties  have  nobly  concurred  |  army  and  a  fleet,  both  of  first-rate  magni- 
in  declaring  our  steadfast  adherence  to  j  tude,  France  is  incontestibly  more  power- 
the  faith  of  treaties,  and  have  employed  i  ful  than  any  other  single  continental  Statai 
all  our  influence  to  restrain  France  and  i  defended  by  its  army  alone.    It  is  in  fiiot 


Piedmont  from  war — ^to  dispose  Austria 
to  forbearance  and  concession.     But,  ere 


the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain  which 
turns  the  scale  and  secures  the  balance  of 


we  conclude,  we  must  be  permitted  to  ,  power — without  it  the  naval  power  of 
make  some  observations  on  the  effects  of'  Franco  would  be  absolute  in  tho  Mediter- 
these  occurrences  on  the  relations  of :  ranean,  and  scarcely  less  so  on  other  seas. 
France  with  Great  Britain.  |  As  long,  therefore,  as  France  possesses 


The  alliance  which  has  now  happily 
prevailed  for  so  many  years  between  the 
Crown  of  England  and  the  difiercnt  forms 


an  assurance  of  the  cooperation  or  a<y 
quiescence  of  this  country,  she  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  any  state,  and  she  may  bring 
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to  hear  on  any  maritime  state  modes  of 
attack  of  a  very  novel  and  formidable 
character.  To  obtain  tl»at  assurance 
is  therefore  of  incalculable  advantage  to 
France. 

The  Emperor  Nopoleon  III.  has  taken 
some  pains  to  persuade  people  in  this 
country  tliat  he  has  labored  with  groat 
energy  to  curb  the  violent  passions  which 
wouhl  otherwise  break  out  in  France 
with  irresistible  hostility  against  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  that  he  has  made  sacrifices  and 
stifled  prejudices  which,  without  his  in- 
fluence, would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
alliance.  We  have  even  heard  politicians 
on  this  side  the  Channel  echo  this  asser- 
tion, and  maintain  that  it  is  mainly  on  the 
good  faith  and  good  will  of  the  Emperor 
that  the  alliance  rests.  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  disparage  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
persistence  and  fidelity  the  Emperor  has 
undoubtedly  shown  in  maintaining  ami- 
cable relations  with  Great  Britain.  On 
the  contrary,  we  say  with  the  greatest 
sincerity  that  nothing  in  his  reign  does 
him  more  honor  than  liis  wise  and  stead- 
fast resolution  to  preserve  peace  and  a 
good  understanding  between  the  two 
greatest  Powers  ot  the  earth.  But  we 
should  feel  less  confidence  in  the  stability 
of  this  alliance  than  we  do  if  we  were 
compelled  to  regard  it  as  a  personal  and 
not  a  national  matter.  The  Emperor  of 
the  French  has  the  high  merit  of  having 
repudiated  those  traditions  of  the  Empire 
which  might  have  seemed  to  breathe 
hostility  to  England:  but  he  certainly 
did  not  invent  the  alliance  of  the  two 
nations.  It  began  immediately  after  the 
Revolution  of  1830,  and  the  principal 
study  of  Louis  Philippe  and  his  Ministers 
was  to  uphold  the  principles  of  that 
alliance,  until,  in  an  ovil  hour,  they  un- 
wisely sacrificed  it  to  increase  their  in- 
fluence by  a  marriage  in  Spain.  The 
same  relations  were  maintained  with  M.  de 
Laroartine  and  General  Cavaignao  under 
the  Republic,  and  both  of  those  statesmen 
freely  admitted  that  they  found  the  ad- 
vantages of  foreign  intervention  and  the 
destruction  of  the  treaties  of  1815  would 
be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  loss 
of  the  support  and  epoA  will  of  England. 
The  alliance  has  olten  been  assailed;  it 
has  sometimes  been  put  in  jeopardy ;  but 
it  has  survived  a  long  series  of  extra- 
ordinary revolutions,  because  in  the  main 
it  is  of  real  advantage  to  the  welftre  of 
both  nations.    On  our  side  wo  certainly 


ask  of  France  no  sacrifices  affecting  in  the 
slightest  degree  her  rights,  her  interests, 
or  her  honor,  for  we  well  know  that  any 
such  exigency  would  instantly  be  fatal  to 
our  friendship  with  so  sensitive  and  high- 
spirited  a  people.  The  line  of  policy  we 
recommend  for  our  common  guidance, 
and  w-hich  we  ourselves  pursue,  is  pre- 
ciselv  that  which  the  tnie  interests  of 
France,  and  the  earnest  wishes  of  the 
great  bulk  of  her  own  population,  equally 
prescribe — it  may  be  described  in  one 
maxim  of  the  Roman  jurists  :  "  Sic  utere 
tuo,  ut  alienum  non  licdas."  And  it  can 
not  escape  the  intelligence  of  the  French 
people  that  the  enonuous  progress  they 
have  made,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
Europe,  during  forty  five  yeara  of  peace, 
is  infinitely  more  conducive  to  their  in- 
dividual and  collective  advantage  than 
any  thing  which  the  most  successful  war 
could  by  possibility  have  conferred  on 
them.  "NVe  are  satisfied  that  this  lesson 
has  sunk  deep  into  their  minds,  and  that 
viewing  all  war  with  uneasiness  approach- 
ing to  aversion,  the  war  which  France  is 
least  disposed  to  engage  in  is  a  war  with 
this  country. 

If  the  alliance  of  the  Western  Powers 
has  been  shaken  or  put  in  jeopardy,  it  is 
by  the  same  cause  which  threatened  the 
peace  of  Europe.  As  long  as  the  policy 
of  the  two  states  is  frank  and  open  — 
directed  to  objects  which  we  are  proud  to 
avow,  like  the  amelioration  of  the  state  of 
Italy  —  and  free  from  the  suspicion  of 
selfish  aggrandizement,  like  the  alliance  of 
1854  —  there  is  no  reason  we  should  not 
pursue  these  objects  in  common.  But 
from  the  moment  the  ruler  oT  France  is 
supposed  to  entertain  a  separate  policy  of 
his  own,  he  shakes  the  confidence  of 
foreign  governments,  he  rouses  passions 
which  he  may  not  always  be  able  to  allay, 
and  he  assumes  the  undivided  responsibi- 
lity of  proceedings  which  are  as  odious 
to  his  own  subjects  as  to  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Of  the  Congress  which  is  said  to  be 
about  to  assemble  it  is  premature  to  speak, 
for  a  Congress  is  proverbially  slow  in  its 
motions  and  uncertain  in  its  results.  If 
the  principal  object  is  to  enable  France 
and  Sardinia  to  recede  with  honor  from 
a  position  that  threatened  immediate  hos- 
tihties,  all  the  world  readily  assents  to 
that  suggestion.  And  if  any  specific 
cause  of  quarrel  can  be  said  to  exist  be- 
tween these  states  and  Austria,  it  will  be 
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the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  endeavor  to 
remove  it.  But  we  are  as  yet  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  precise  point  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Great  Powers  are  called 
npon  to  decide,  and  we  are  not  yet  certain 
that  the  meeting  of  this  Congress  will 
ever  take  place. 

Is  it  probable  that  any  adequate  results 
will  be  obtahied  ?    The  misfortune  of  the 
Italians  is,  that  not  content  with  pursuuig 
objects  which  are  desirable  and  attainable, 
the  great  bulk  of  the  patriotic  party,  in 
all  its  different  shades,  aims  at  changes 
which  are  at  present  of  impossible  fittain- 
nient,  and  which  would  not  be  less  impos- 
sible even  if  the  great  obstacle  of  foreign 
dominion  were  removed.     The  action  of 
a  Congress  is  necessarily  limited  by  prin- 
ciples essentially  opposed  to  the  views  of  j 
the   national  party.     If  concessions  are  i 
made   by  Austria   on   some  points,  she  j 
would   require   on   otlier   points  a  fresh  j 
sanction,  and  perhaps  increased  security, 
to  her  rij^hts :  and  thouu:h  measures  tend- 
mg  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  Italy  may  be  adopted,  in  the  present  j 
temper  of  that  country  increased  freedom  ' 
will  only  augment  the  passion  of  nationa- 1 
lity.     We   can  not    therefore    anticipate  j 
from  the  intended  Congress  any  results  j 
which  will  effectually  remove  the  griev- 1 
ances  of  Italy,  and  it  is  possible  that  divi-  j 
sions  of  opinion  may  arise   affording  a  ' 
pretext  for  war  which  is  now  wanting,  j 
The  agitation  of  the  last  three  months  is  | 
by  no  means  terminated  by  this  expedient; 
and  until  a  general  measure  of  disarma- 
ment  has    been   adopted  by  the   Great 
Powers,  Europe  will  not,  we  fear,  revert  ^ 
to  its  normal  slate  of  mutual  confidence  i 
and  rej)ose.  i 

The  anxiety  excited  by  the  relations  of. 
Austria  and  France  in  Italy,  and  by  the 
causes  we  have  here  passed  in  review,  is, 
we  confess,  largely  augmented  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  British  Government  —  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  British  Parliament 
—  and  by  the  character  of  the  British 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Yet  it  is  at 
this  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  —  we 
might  almost  say,  assigning  this  crisis  as 
his  principal  motive  —  that  Lord  Derby 
has,  with  unparalleled  rashness,  dissolved 
the  House  of  Commons^  iTTf}.  thrown  the 
very  existence  of  tt;.  GrQygpj,ncnt  for  the 
next  two  months  into  doi^^  ^"^  ^"^' 
potence.  To  assert  as  onr  ^^  ^^^®  causes 
of  tliis  extraordinary  and  unjustifiable  de- 
♦^■TlUTation  that  it  is  c*  ^^S^  consequence 


to  the  peace  of  Europe  to  keep  the  direc- 
tion of  these  negotiations  in  the  hands  of 
the  present  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  is  a  jest  alike  unworthy  of  the  po- 
sition and  the  wit  of  the  First  Minister  of 
the  Crown.  He,  as  well  as  every  other 
man  in  this  country,  knows  that  the  month 
of  June  will  not  be  far  advanced  when 
the  present  Cabinet  must  render  an  ac- 
count of  their  proceedings  to  a  House  of 
Commons,  far  less  disposed  than  any  they 
have  yet  met,  to  judge  those  proeecdingB 
with  lenitv.  In  the  mean  time  the  admi- 
nistration  has  lost  the  support  in  its  fordgn 
relations  which  the  late  Parliament  ge- 
nerously extended  to  it.  By  this  mia- 
chievous  and  unprofitable  expedient  of  a 
dissolution,  which  suspends  the  whole 
course  of  2>ublic  affairs,  the  Ministers  of 
the  Crown  have  dehberately  placed  their 
own  power  and  influence,  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home,  in  abeyance,  until  the  result 
of  the  elections  shall  have  determined 
their  fate.  For  upwards  of  thirty-five 
days,  from  the  prorogation  of  one  Parlia- 
ment to  the  assembling  of  another,  and  at 
the  most  critical  time  whether  for  nego- 
tiation or  for  hostilities,  no  Parliament 
whatever  can  be  called  together.  The 
state  of  foreign  affsdrs,  far  from  being  any 
ground  of  a  dissolution,  is  in  truth  one  oif 
the  most  powerful  arguments  against  it ; 
for  at  the  very  moment  when  a  stnnig 
Goveniment  may  be  most  required  in  our 
foreign  relations.  Ministers  will  probaUy 
be  in  the  condition  of  a  culprit  between 
judgment  and  execution — the  advene 
decision  of  the  country  being  already 
entered  against  them,  although  some 
weeks  must  elapse  before  the  new  Parlia- 
ment can  assemble  to  inflict  their  doom. 
The  clear  and  resolute  will  of  a  powerfbl 
administration,  speaking  in  the  name  of 
this  country,  might  produce  results  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  the  niaintain- 
anco  of  peace ;  whereas  the  language  they 
have  held,  and  the  conduct  they  have 
pursued,  is  not  of  a  character  to  exercise 
any  preponderating  influence  on  the  Cob- 
tinent.  But  whilst  we  deeply  lament  tins 
state  of  affairs  at  home,  truth  and  polioy 
urge  us  to  declare  that  there  is  no  easen- 
tial  difference  between  English  statesmen 
of  any  party  on  the  substance  of  the  great 
principles  which  regulate  our  foreign 
alliances.  One  great  end  is  common  to 
all  alike :  and  though  some  may  cling 
with  greater  tenacity  to  the  rights  of  au- 
thority, and  some  may  sympathize  more 
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warmly  with  the  sufferings  of  the  op- 
pressed, the  practical  object  of  every 
Foreign  Minister  of  this  country  is  iden- 


ticaUy  the  same  —  to  maintain  the  faith 
of  the  Crown  inviolate  and  to  oppose 
every  aggression  on  the  peace  of  Europe. 


■<^» 


From  the  DabHn  Unlvenlty  Magazlneb 


WOMANHOOD    AND     ITS     MISSION. 


To  one  who  ponders  much  on  the  uni- 
verse of  humanity,  it  presents  a  metaphy- 
sical whole,  under  the  influence  of  one 
law.  What  that  law  is  distinctly,  remains 
unknown,  for  it  is  hidden  in  the  mind  of 
Him  whose  Name  is  Secret ;  but  we  rea- 
son upwards  to  its  existence  by  analogy, 
and  so  strong  are  the  probabilities  that 
they  attain  to  moral  certainty.  There  is 
a  strict  resemblance  of  relations  between 
the  growth  of  an  individual  and  a  family, 
and  between  a  nation  and  a  race.  The 
childhood  of  a  nation  is  analogous  to,  and 
can  be  explained  by,  the  childhood  of  an 
individual.  The  progress  of  the  race  may 
be  gauged  by  the  progress  of  a  peraon. 
E^ch  man  is  a  mirror  of  the  universe,  and 
the  same  laws  which  govern  his  existence 
govern  the  family,  the  nation,  and  the 
race.  Each  man  reflects  in  himself  the 
whole  of  humatiity.  But  for  our  object  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  compare  in  one  point 
the  individual  and  the  nation.  At  two 
stages  in  a  man's  life  he  becomes  intro- 
spective, in  youth,  and  advanced  manhood. 
The  first  is,  when  by  some  crisis  in  life  or 
thought  there  dawns  on  him  the  know- 
ledge that  he  is  a  distinct  person,  with  a 
distinct  work  to  do.  Then  those  ques- 
tions which  must  be  answered  arise  like 
shapes  which  startle  the  mariner  iipon  a 
silent  sea — what  am  I  ?  why  am  I  here, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  this  wondrous  in- 
cidence of  this  life  of  mine  ?  Such  is  the 
self  introspection  of  youth.  It  is  a  proof 
of  healthy  progress  and  healthy  life. 

Precisely  the  same  thing  occurs  in  the 
youth  of  a  nation.    A  time  arrires  when 


it  ceases  to  be  unconscious,  and  begins  to 
recognize  itself;  then  it  questions  of  its 
existence,  its  means,  and  its  caieer ;  and 
as  in  man  the  whole  happiness  of  being 
depends  on  the  answer  he  gives  to  the 
enigma  of  life,  so  also  in  the  nation. 
Now,  wherever  we  find  these  question- 
ings arising  in  the  youth  of  a  people, 
thev  are  a  sign  of  healthy  life. 

But  there  is  a  second  period  of  self- 
analysis  in  the  advanced  life  of  men  and 
nations ;  and  there  it  is  an  infallible  sign 
not  of  health,  but  of  corruption  and  decay. 
Nevertheless  so  far  is  it  a  sign  of  health 
that  it  proves  that  the  people  or  the  man 
have  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  evil 
condition  ;  and  they  are  not  utterly  lost 
as  long  as  they  are  conscious  of  their  de- 
gradation. As  long  as  even  they  can 
make  excuses  for  themselves,  they  have 
still  a  standard  of  goodness  left.  The 
depth  of  infamy  is  never  reached  till  men 
or  nations  are  corrupt  and  know  it  not. 
For  that  state  there  is  no  redemption. 
Theirs  is  the  serpent's  curse,  "  on  their 
belly  shall  they  go,  and  dust  shall  they 
eat  all  the  days  of  their  life." 

But  to  return  to  the  second  period  of 
national  and  individual  self-analysis,  we 
will  speak  of  our  own  nation.  England 
has  been  struck  with  a  sense  of  her  abase- 
ment. She  is  like  a  base  man  who  has 
trodden  all  the  paths  of  excitement,  drain- 
ed all  pleasure,  and  emptied  to  the  dregs 
the  wine  of  life,  and  who,  left  alone,  has 
learnt  at  last,  by  some  terrible  stroke, 
what  realities  and  unrealities  there  are. 
She  has  been  awaked  at  last,  like  the  In* 
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diau    stiipifierl  with    drink    among    the  |  upon  ourselves.    Strange  questions  would 


suggest  themselves  to  men.  True,  onr 
women  have  been  brutally  treated  there: 
the  ark  of  British  chastity  has  been 
broken  by  foul  hands.  But  have  we  no 
crimes  not  wholly  imlike  these  to  answer 
for  ;  have  we  no  gross  and  shameless  evil 
in  tlic*  center  of  our  land  ? 

True,  men  thought  again,  our  men  and 
women,  our  children  have  been  driven 
forth  naked  and  homeless,  destitute  of  all, 
to  die  where  the  long  grass  of  the  jungle 
waved  above  their  lonely  hours  of  hunger 
and  dismay.  We  have  revenged  their 
woe  I  But  have  we  no  homeless  poor; 
have  we  brought  comfort  to  the  dark 
and  pestilential  garret;  have  we — faring 
sumptuously,  clothed  in  purple  and  fine 
linen,  rolling  in  our  carriages — forgotten 
that    all    around    us  hunger    stalks    its 


rapids,  while  the  roaring  of  the  everlast 
ing  cataract  is  within  her  ears. 

From  the  fever  of  war  and  i>olitics  she 
passed  into  the  fever  of  literature.  Ac- 
tion ceased,  and  thought  awoke.  And 
when  thought  had  i>asscrd  into  the  deliri- 
ous utterances  of  Byron,  and  the  princi- 
ples of  the  French  Kevolution  had  sown 
the  infid<?litv  of  reasonin;;  broadcast  over 
the  land ;  wearied  with  the  intellectual 
agony,  she  sunk  into  the  soft  couch  of 
material  comfort,  and  reached  a  deeper 
depth.  Money  became  her  all.  She  lay 
seltKioiled  aroun<l  herself,  a  sleeping  ser- 
pent gorged.  Political  life  became  cor- 
rupt. Social  life  reste<l  on  the  princii)les 
of  Sir  Giles  Overreach.  Wealth,  and  wit, 
and  rank  constituted  nobility  and  fame, 
and  not  nobility  of  character.     Domestic 

life  was  no  longer  stainless ;  the  power  of  victims  as  the  rich  man  stalks  the  deer? 
England  no  longer  rested  on  the  founda-    Have  we  lived  in  guilty  ignorance  tiiat 


tion  of  the  hearth-stone,  or  on  the  sanctity 


the  naked  and  the  sick  crowd  our  streeta 


of  home,  and  the  destroyer  was  standing    in  thousands,  and  have  no  pity?    And 


at  our  doors.  It  was  then  that  the  East 
em  war  arose,  and  we  were  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  awful  realities  of  life,  and 
death,  and  judgment.  It  was  taught  us 
by  a  fearful  lesson  that  the  law  of  exist- 
ence is  not  happmess  or  comfort,  but 
sacritice. 

J^ut  she  recognized  the  pain  as  the  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  her  evil — nay  she 
felt  it  as  not  jjcnal,  but  remedial ;  and  it 
made  her  not  defiant,  but  repentant. 
Forced  by  the  war  which  raged  around 
Sebastopol  to  look  beyond  herself,  she 
struggled  nobly  to  "  spring  out  of  her 
own  shadow."  But  her  punishment  was 
not  vet  full.     In  another  clime  she   had 


our  conscience  gave  the  answer,  and  we 
had  no  excuse. 

True,  men  thought  again,  the  brother- 
hood of  humanity  has  been  disregarded. 
Our  countrvmen  have  been  shot  down 
like  dogs.  The  kindliest  relations  had  sub* 
sisted  between  officer  and  native  soldier. 
They  had  warred  and  suffered  and  rejoiced 
together,  and  their  ties  have  been  foully 
severed  bv  the  sword. 

The  rights  of  property  have  been  des- 
pised. We  have  revenged  these  TiTon^; 
but  have  we  no  stem  lines  of  dcmaka- 
lion  ;  have  loe  been  true  to  the  brother- 
hood of  humanitv  ?  Do  we,  the  rich  and 
noble  and  learned,  s])eak  to  the  poor  and 


deeply  sinned  ;  and  there  a  sadder  and  a    humble-born  and  ignorant  as  if  they  were 
deadlier  war  arose,  for  it  shed  the  blood    descendants  of  one  Father?    Is  there  no 


of  the  inncK'cnt  with  the  guilty.  We  say 
not  that  this  was  an  arbitrary  judgment 
suddenly  enforced  ;  but  it  was  the  inevit- 
able consefpience  of  the  violation  of 
God's  sacred  laws  of  government,  a  judg- 
ment in  that  light  and  in  no  other.  Deep 
wrong  had  been  suffered,  and  deep  wrong  j  the  result.    A  noble  one :  ibr  what  more 


imchristian  code  of  caste  amongst  us  ?  Do 
we  drive  men  to  Chartism  and  Socialism 
by  our  words  and  deeds?  Have  we  a 
living  sympathy  for  all  men  ? 

Thus  it  was  that  England  began  her 
national  self-analysis,  and  we  have 


was  ilone.  But  in  the  misery  and  agony, 
lo!  a  seed  of  good.  From  the  furthest 
j)oint  where  Scotland  meets  the  northern 
surge,  to  the  angle  where  P^nghuid  divides 
the  Gulf  Stream,  a  cry  of  righteous  indig- 
nation rose.  The  hearts  of  Englishmen 
were  strung  to  the  music  of  a  high  emo- 
tion, and  the  deadly  sleep  of  selfish  liie 
was  broken  up,  we  trust,  forever.  So  it 
came  to  pass  that  our  wrath  was  turned 


noble  than  a  nation  which,  seeing  its  cor^ 
ruption,  sets  itself  silently,  earnestly,  nn- 
boastingly,  to  redeem  its  errors  ?  What 
more  noble  than  to  see  a  people  seekingi 
with  true  light  in  its  eyes,  for  its  mission 
on  the  earth  ? 

But  as  they  considered  English  life,  it 
struck  all  those  who  thought  that  it  was 
not  only  by  men  the  good  work  of  ae&t 
sacrifice  was  to  be  done,  but  also  by  wor 
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men.  Then  started  into  life,  we  believe 
for  the  first  time  in  our  nation's  history, 
the  problem  whicli  they  called  Woman's 
Mission.  The  metapliysical  history  of 
this  is  curious. 

Wlien  the  constitution  of  a  living  or- 
ganism becomes  diseased,  it  is  the  com- 
paratively passive  organs  which  suffer 
most ;  so  when  the  life  of  that  organism 
on  a  largo  scale,  which  we  call  a  nation, 
is  vitiated,  when  the  blood  of  its  human- 
ity stagnates  in  the  weeds  of  sloth  and 
selfishness,  it  is  not  manhood  but  woman- 
hood which  suffers  most.  More  passive 
and  more  receptive,  women,  when  a  nar 
tion  has  fallen  low,  both  suffer  and  receive 
more  evil.  In  reality  they  are  not  mbre  de- 
graded than  the  men  ;  but  relatively  they 
are.  Kelatively  to  men ;  for  when  men 
conceive  and  cherish  false  and  low  ideas 
of  their  own  himianity,  they  will  proclaim 
and  teach  a  false  and  low  standard  of  wo- 
manhood ;  and  women  then  become  what 
they  arc  held  to  be  ;  for  no  truth  is  more 
true  than  this ;  that  a  recipient  nature 
gradually  becomes  what  it  is  declared  to 
be.  The  position  of  women  in  a  nation  is 
that  which  men  have  made  it.  We  say 
the  position  of  women,  for  when  a  nation 
becomes  corrupt,  the  men  are  more  wick- 
ed than  the  women ;  but  the  women  are 
lower  in  the  scale  of  humanity. 

But  when  men  began  to  realize  that  the 
law  of  true  life  was  sacrifice,  then  they 
looked  for  God's  embodiment  of  it  in  hu- 
manity, and  lo !  womanhood.  When 
men  began  to  feel  that  utilitarianism  and 
materialism  were  not  all  their  life,  they 
searched  for  a  proof  this  in  humanity, 
and  lo  !  womanhood.  When  men  began  to 
think  that  perhaps  love  and  submission, 
and  tenderness  and  gentleness,  were  as 
strong  for  good  as  power  and  force  and 
intellect,  they  sought  if  this  were  realized 
any  where  in  humanity,  and  lo  I  woman- 
hood. And  when  men  sought  to  redeem 
the  lost,  and  to  comfort  and  sympathize 
with  the  neglected,  and  found  that  they 
failed  in  the  needful  delicacy,  they  cried 
— ^Is  there  none  to  help?  and  lo !  the 
graceful  wondering  form  of  woman  step- 
ped forward  to  assist,  radiant  with  a  fresh 
delight,  and  born  into  a  new  life  by  men 
at  last  feeling  the  necessity  of  her  exist- 
ence. 

Thus,  from  the  self-analysis  of  England, 
womanhood  was  born  anew — bom  mto  a 
consciousness  of  her  individual  existence 
— ^bom  into,  the  belief  of  her  own  power. 


Thus  it  was,  too,  that  the  idea  of  the 
mission  of  woman  concentrated  itself  on  a 
sure  basis,  and  became  a  national  thought. 
About  this  mission  some  thought  one 
way,  and  some  another  ;  some  denied  it 
altogether,  not  feeling  that  manhood  had 
a  mission,  and  in  the  ignorance  bom  of 
incapacity  declared  that  womanhood  had 
none.  Some  opposed  it  because  antagon- 
istic, one-sided,  and  jealous.  Their  judg- 
ment could  not  hear  any  thuig  much  in- 
sisted on  without  siding  against  it.  Some 
admitted  it,  but  said  it  lay  only  in  house- 
hold duty ;  others  quoted  Penelope,  and 
various  old  English  spinsters^  laying  great 
stress  on  the  word,  as  patterns  for  the 
women  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Some 
went  further,  and  said  their  mission  was 
to  tend  the  sick,  and  bless  the  ])oor,  and 
visit  the  village  with  broth,  and  shoes, 
and  blankets.  And  some  men,  either 
soured  by  disappointment  or  base  by  na- 
ture, when  asked  what  they  thought  of 
woman's  mission,  echoed,  with  a  very 
foolish  or  very  bitter  laugh,  the  answer 
of  lago — 

"  To  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer." 

But  ask  the  poet — ask  the  thinker  what 
they  know  of  woman  and  her  mission, 
and  they  >iill  not  describe  it  in  words, 
they  will  not  attempt  to  inclose  it  in  a 
rigid  fence  of  detailed  particulars,  but 
they  will  shadow  in  song,  or  let  men  half  . 
seize  a  fleeting  vision  of  the  beautiful 
thought,  which  floats  within  them.  They 
do  not  mark  out  for  her  a  line  of  action 
apart  from  the  manhood  of  humanity,  but 
they  dream  of  her  life  as  something  differ- 
ent yet  indissolubly  linked  to  theirs;  as 
something  pervaded  by  the  one  spiritual 
essence  of  humanity.  And  just  as  the 
more  healthy  a  poet's  heart  is,  the  more 
necessity  does  love  within  it  feel  for  imagi- 
nation, and  imagination  for  love,  and  the 
more  deeply  do  they  reverence  each 
other,  and  feel  their  own  dependence  for 
truth  of  action  on  one  another ;  so  the 
more  healthy  the  humanity  of  a  nation  is, 
the  more  do  men  and  women  depend  on 
one  another,  the  more  do  they  feel  the 
need  of,  and  reverence  each  other. 

For  in  proportion  as  men  are  noble  and 
true  of  heart,  and  Englishmen  are  so  now, 
nobler  and  truer  than  they  have  been — ^in 
proportion  as  they  feel  deeply,  (and  the 
highest  are  those  who  feel  the  deepest,) 
do  they  understand  womanhood  and  what 
it  has  to  do.    Men  of  dilettante  sentiment 
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—  men  wlio  dabble  in  feeling  as  the  Lon- 
don world,  at  a  watering  place,  docs  in 
geology  and  zoology — it  is  these  men  who 
talk  much  of  the  mission  of  woman,  and 
whom  true  women  seriously  and  sadly 
desjnse.  But  men  whose  liearts  are  true 
to  tlie  inner  and  mysterious  song  of  the 
universe,  whose  spirits  however  joyous  are 
vet  in  accord  with  "  the  still  sad  music  of 
humanity,"  who  have  lived  because  they 
have  felt,  and  feel  because  tliey  have  lived 
— tliey  are  those  whose  central  life  owns 
in  silence  womanhood  and  its  action  as  the 
most  hnportant  reality  th(;y  know.  And 
so  also  women  who  have  got  free  from 
that  foolish  system,  which  pits  the  sexes 
agjiinst  each  other,  and  who  are  too  true 
to  indulge  in  false  expressions  about  the 
inferiority  of  men,  think  that  no  more  ma- 
jestic reality  exists  than  manhood  and 
manhood's  action.  Each  sex,  then,  in 
proportion  as  they  are  true,  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  exalt  the  other,  and  each  is 
the  best  judge  of  the  other  and  the  other^s 
sphere  of  action.  Now,  the  real  deduc- 
tion from  this  is  the  perfect  e(piality  of 
both,  is  that  each  is  the  complement  of 
the  other. 

We  have  said  that  the  mission  of  wo- 
man was  a  new  idea,  and  arose  mainly 
from  the  advance  of  England  hito  a  nobler 
life.     Now,  no  idea  ever   settles  into  its 
correct  form  till  it  has  tried  and  rejected 
its  extremes,  and  this  conception  is  still 
in  this  condition.     It  fell  into  two  danger- 
ous  and  false   extremes.     First,  women 
feeling  that  they  had  a  distinct  position  in 
the  world,  and  a  distinct  work  to  do,  be- 
gan, in    the   case   of  many,  to   separate 
themsilves  from  men,  to  imagine  that  the 
distinctive  character  of  their  action  eman- 
cipated them  from  their  so-called  slavery ; 
and    they  determined    to    pursue  their 
course,  unhel]>ed,  unrecognizing,  and  un- 
recognized  by  *'  the  males."      Secondlv,  ' 
when   others  found   that  they  could  Jo  j 
their  own  work  well,  thev  beiran  to  think  . 
they  could  do  (dl  work   also,  and  they 
stood  up  for  "  the  rights  of  women,"  to 
the  pursuits  of  men.     '^Fliey  did  not   see  j 
why    they    should    not    be    politicians,  \ 
lawyers,  clergymen,  and  even  why  there 
should    be  any  invidious   distinction    be- 
tween them  ami  the  other  sex ;   and  so 
in  America,  the  cradle  of  extreme  ten-  \ 
dencies,  this   false   idea  found   its    most  ! 
absuni  expression  in  Hloomerism,  which  1 
flourished  for  a  time  to  shock  and  amuse 
the  worlil. 


Both  these  false  extremes  wore  bom 
from  the  ignorance  of  the  two  grand 
truths,  which  are  the  laws  of  the  relation 
of  the  sexes.  The  iirst  mistake  arose 
from  the  ignorance  of  the  law  of  interde- 
pendence ;  the  second,  from  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  law  of  the  difference  in  kind, 
and  not  in  degree,  existing  between  the 
sexes.  The  former  of  these  laws  depends 
upon  the  latter;  but  that  is  so  evident 
that  we  shall  make  no  excuse  for  treating 
first  of  the  mutual  dependence  of  woman 
on  man,  and  man  on  woman. 

We  have  supposed  that  men  are  the 
best  judges  of  womanhood,  and  women  of 
manhood ;  and  though  much  may  be  said 
on  the  other  side,  yet  to  us  the  answer  is 
sufficient,  that  any  theory  which  tends  in 
practice  to  render  tlie  sexes  independent 
of  each  other  is  wrong,  and  will,  infallibly, 
end  hi  the  degradation  of  both.  A  com- 
pound body,  as  humanity,  is  only  in 
fiealth,  when  its  parts  mutually  respect 
and  mutually  feel  the  necessity  of  each 
other. 

Thus  nuitually  dependent,  the  two  sexes 
are  inevitably  and  inwardly  urged  by  na- 
ture to  unite  themselves,  aud  God  nitified 
in  Eden  this  natural  tendency  by  the  in- 
stitution of  marriage.  Marriage  is  thus 
the  symbol  of  a  perfect  humanity — a  com- 
pleted humanity.  Thus  in  the  sanctity  of 
the  marriage  tie  between  two  persons, 
lies  hid  the  mystery  of  our  double  human- 
ity, and  wherever  it  is  broken,  there  hu- 
manity is  violated.  Wherever  it  is  kept 
pure  in  a  nation,  the  men  and  women  of 
that  nation  will  be  sti-ong  in  action,  and 
noble  in  thought;  and  history  tells  us,  in 
many  a  voice,  that  an  empire  never  fell, 
till  corruj^tion  had  entered  its  homes. 

The  noblest  poem  the  world  has  listened 
to  is  witness  to  this;  for  what  was  the 
grand  idea  underlying  the  ten  years'  war 
that  ranged  round  wind-swept  Ilium? 
Was  it  not  that  the  Grecian  and  Trojan 
hearts  fvlt,  that  on  the  sanctity  of  the 
union  between  men  and  women  depended 
the  life-blood  of  the  world  ?  Nothing  b 
more  remarkable  in  the  Iliad  thim  Homer's 
feeling  that  the  Trojan  cause  must  fail, 
beca\ise  it  had  violated  even  oiie  indivi" 
dual  instance  of  this  law;  that  there  was 
an  inward  weakness  in  the  city,  because 
one  there,  who  had  destroyed  the 

hoi  '  the  domestic  relation,  if othing 

is  c.  n  the  poem  than  this,  that  the 

whc  only  strength  of  Troy  lay  in 

the  lauce  of  the  life  of.  him  whose 
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valor  rested  on  the  inspiration  of  Andro- 
mache, whose  manliness  drew  its  strength 
from  home;  in  him  w^ho  removed  the 
helm,  whose  tossing  crest  no  Grecian 
sword  could  touch,  that  he  might  meet 
the  kiss  of  the  son,  whom,  smiling  through 
her  teai-s,  the  mother  and  the  wife  up- 
held. And  when  he  fell,  in  whom  the 
sacredness  and  truth  of  the  union  of  the 
sexes  was  idealized,  Troy  fell,  and  not  till 
then. 

Now  a  union  such  as  this  could  not  be : 
marriage  would  be  a  mocking  falsehood 
were  not  there  a  mutual  dependence 
between  the  sexes. 

But  apai-t  from  the  union  of  indivi- 
dnals,  womanhood  and  manhood  depend 
on  one  another.  What  kept  the  Cimbri 
true  to  the  savage  force  and  unblemished 
liberty  of  their  character  ?  What  made 
them  die  in  the  great  battle  with  Marius, 
man  by  man,  upon  the  field,  till  night 
closed  in  upon  the  carnage,  and  the  distant 
summits  of  the  Alps  refused  to  look  upon 
the  combat  ?  It  was  that  behind  them 
among  the  wagons,  their  women  stood, 
each  inspired  into  a  Veleda  by  the  noise 
of  battle.  It  was  that  motherhood,  wife- 
hood, sisterhood  were  there  praying  to 
their  God  for  those  whom  they  had  loved 
in  their  forest  homes  ;  and  with  the  inspi- 
ration of  that  thought,  the  warriors  died 
free  as  they  had  lived.  Their  manhood 
rested  on  womanhood. 

What  kept  the  Greek  ever  with  his 
face  to  the  foe  ?  What  cheered  his  last 
death-throe  on  the  field  of  Marathon,  or 
at  the  Pass  of  the  Three  Hundred  ?  It 
was  the  thought  that  his  mother  would 
meet  his  corpse  home  upon  the  shield, 
and  weep  no  tear  save  one  of  joy,  that 
her  son  had  died  with  untarnished  honor. 
Their  manhood  rested  on  womanhood. 

What  kept  the  short  Roman  sword 
forever  bright  in  the  face  of  the  foe,  with 
the  lightning  of  war  ?  What  united  in 
the  battle-field  the  proud  Patrician  to  the 
fierce  Plebeian  ?  What  was  the  cry  that 
welded  into  a  phalanx  of  tempered  steel 
all  the  opposing  elements  of  a  Roman 
army,  and  echoed  in  their  hearts  till  it 
strung  them  to  an  iron  endurance  against 
the  mighty  Carthaginian  ?  Pro  aria  et 
focis — for  altars  and  for  hearths.  It  was 
that  each  Roman  entered  the  crash  of 
contest  with  the  thought  of  the  Vestal 
Virgins  keeping  guard  in  the  Ancient 
Tenaple  over  the  Palladium  and  the  Eter- 
nal Fire ;  and  each  man  swore  to  defend 
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that  chastity,  on  which  the  safety  of  Rome 
depended.  It  was  the  thought  of  their 
women  watching  by  their  hearths  for  their 
return,  that  nerved  the  muscles  of  the 
sons  of  the  iron  kingdom ;  and  each  man 
swore  to  keep  those  home  unstained  and 
free,  on  which  the  majestic  fabric  of  the 
seven-hilled  Republic  was  founded  and 
upbuilt.  Their  manhood  rested  on  their 
womanhood. 

And  in  pursuits  less  fierce,  but  no  less 
noble,  the  power  and  grasp  of  manhood 
has  been  subtilized  and  deepened,  etherea- 
lized  and  strengthened  by  the  spiritual 
power  of  womanhood.  When  Tmtoret- 
to's  daughter  died,  his  hand  never  more 
touched  pencil.  Would  Raifaelle's  pictures 
have  been  so  divine,  had  not  the  Foma- 
rina  lived  ?  Who  would  have  heard  the 
"world-worn"  Dante's  song,  had  there 
been  no  Beatrice  ?  It  was  womanhood 
in  Clelia  which  rooted  the  love  of  country 
in  the  Roman ;  in  Cornelia,  which  esta- 
blished the  truth  of  motherhood.  It  was 
womanhood  that  saved  the  city  from  the 
incensed  son  and  husband  as  it  knelt  at 
the  feet  of  Coriolanus.  Not  without 
meaning,  too,  were  the  ancient  myths 
which  represented  the  Furies  and  the 
Fates,  the  Muses  and  the  Graces,  the 
Gorgon  terrors  and  the  Harpies  as  wo- 
men; for  on  them  must  ever  hinge  the 
agony  and  the  destiny,  the  intellect  and 
the  gladness,  the  terror  and  the  infamy  of 
men. 

And  turning  to  modem  times,  what  has 
most  tended  to  civilize  those  ages,  when 
the  new  elements  of  European  life,  after 
long  fermenting,  began  to  settle  into 
quietude  ?  What  was  it  that  supported 
the  influence  of  religion  in  that  strange 
movement  of  all  Christendom  towards  tne 
Holy  Land?  It  was  that  each  knight 
felt  that  in  serving  his  God  he  was  exalt- 
ing his  lady  also.  What  was  it  that  bound 
together,  as  it  were  with  one  spirit,  that 
Protestant  tendency  of  Italy,  which  was 
embodied  in  the  society  called  the  Ora- 
tory of  the  Divine  Love?  It  was  the 
heart  of  Vittoria  Colonna ;  and  not  only 
did  she  keep  alive  this  fire,  but  from  her 
lips  and  inspiration  the  genius  of  Michael 
Angelo  drew  the  deficacy  which  has 
mingled  with  the  majesty  of  his  concep- 
tions. 

And  if  men  are  so  dependent  upon 

women,. can  we  say  that  the  converse  of 

the  picture  is  not  true  ?    Needless  it  were 

for  ns  to  enter  into  historical  detaiL    A 
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thousand  proofs  and  instances  surronnd 
us:  the  daily  etiquette  of  common  life, 
the  woman  leaning  on  the  manly  arm,  is 
a  sort  of  sacrament  to  witness  to  this 
truth.  Well  would  it  be  for  society,  if  it  j 
would  but  accept  as  the  law  of  its  exist-  i 
ence,  that  the  man  is  what  the  woman 
makes  him,  and  the  woman  what  the  man. 
In  our  social  life  few  are  those  men  and 
women,  who  feel  or  know  the  awful  re- 
sponsibility which  lies  upon  them  from 
their  mutual  relation  of  dependence.  In  | 
that  hurrying  and  whirling  commingling 
of  gaseous  emanations,  which  is  called 
society  in  our  great  capitals,  where  souls 
are  carried  round  and  round  unceasingly, 
as  the  ghosts  of  unhappy  and  guilty  lovers 
are  in  the  Infenio,  men  meet  women  and 
women  men,  and  the  conversation  glides 
and  glides,  like  a  canoe  skimming  the  deep 
waters  of  Ontario.  Far  down  below  lies 
the  heart  of  womanhood,  and  the  soul  of 
manhood,  and  no  word  like  a  plummet 
sounds  the  depths  of  either.  Day  after 
day,  night  after  night,  this  "  social  life" 
goes  on,  till  the  woman  and  the  man  dis 
appear,  and  two  waxen  figures  grow  be- 
neath the  rapid  fingers  of  convention. ; 
Each  has  worked  the  other's  ruin.  Each 
have  contributed  their  best  to  destroy  the 
pure  essence  of  each  other's  nature. 

But  this  light  neglect,  this  guilty  ignor- 
ance of  their  responsibility  by  which  each 
debases  the  other,  has  yet  a  more  solemn 
aspect.  When  young  men  converse  with 
women  in  society,  the  subjects  spoken  of 
and  the  mode  of  speaking  of  them 
is  such  that  nothing  of  the  inward 
nature  of  the  woman  is  touched  or  excit- 
ed ;  nay,  some  words  and  expressions  are 
Qswl  hi  what  is  called  flirtation  in  such 
a  manner,  that  their  meaning  is  lost  and 
they  become  false ;  ibr  when  a  woman 
hears  oontinually  the  sacred  language  ofi 
love  from  the  lips  of  one  who  she  knows  \ 
means  it  not  in  its  fullness,  she  may  be  at 
first  shocked,  but  in  the  end,  hi  very  many 
casc«,  she  becomes  so  accustomed  to  it, 
Uiat  the  true  feeling  is  slain  within  her, 
or  finds  a  vent  for  itself  hi  a  morbid  sense 
of  being  forever  misunderstood,  or  is 
pej)laoed  by  a  foolish  sentimentaliism,  to 
wliich  she  gives  the  name  of  love.  Folly, 
fnvolity,  cold  reserve,  contempt  of  men, 
a  hunger  for  excitement  —  all  these,  in 
various  women,  result  from  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  addressed,  met,  and  treated 
hy  men.    And  men,  never  considering 


that  it  is  they,  who  have  done  the  eril, 
by  ignoring  womanhood,  complain  tbst 
they  do  not  meet  any  thing  to  aatiflfy 
tliem  in  the  women  of  society. 

Woman's  mission  I  —  we  are  weary  of 
the  multitudinous  cant  which  has  been 
written  on  the  term.  A  woman's  roissioii 
is  to  be  true  to  her  own  womanhood,  and 
surely  no  nobler  portion  of  this  mission  is 
there  than  the  exalting  of  men.  And 
this  they  will  never  do  in  society  till  they 
are  real,  till  they  shrink  from  the  false 
fear  of  being  laughed  at,  till  they  wear 
the  garments  of  truth,  till  they  conquer 
that  unreal  reserve,  which  keeps  them 
from  exertion,  till  they  condemn  impurity 
in  men  as  loudly  as  they  censure  it  in 
woman. 

If  they  would  but  awake,  here  is  a 
glorious  mission  for  them — the  redemption 
of  men  from  much  of  sin.  Would  they 
but  be  true  to  their  nature,  to  the  inward 
promptings  of  their  spirit,  they  know  not 
what  they  might  do.  Let  them  go  out 
into  society  determined  to  try  all  they  can 
to  sympathize  with  and  help  men  ;  to  ap- 
preciate men,  and  to  draw  forth  the 
seeds  of  goodness  and  manhood  in  every 
one  they  meet.  Let  them,  with  the 
beautiful  charity  which  should  belong 
to  womanhood,  believe  that  there  is  no- 
bility in  every  man  they  meet,  and  try  to 
touch  that  into  life.  Let  every  woman 
strive  to  exalt  herself  to  the  ideal  of  her 
womanhood  ;  let  her  train  herself  to  be 
a  companion  of  man,  and  a  helpmeet  far 
man  ;  let  her  struggle  to  make  man  noble, 
and  in  the  struggle  she  ndll  develop  her^ 
self;  let  her  make  hei*self  a  true  sister,  a 
true  wife,  a  true  mother,  a  true  daughter, 
a  true  woman,  and  we  will  surrender 
every  atom  of  interest  wo  have  in  the 
subject,  if  they  do  not  put  up  a  mighty 
barrier  against  one  of  the  greatest  evib 
of  our  social  condition. 

We  will  now  see  how  this  unalterable 
law  of  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  sexes 
bears  on  many  theories,  which  women 
have  put  forward  concerning  their  missioiL 
They  have  declared  that  as  their  work  is 
distinctive,  therefore  they  will  pursue  it 
without  the  help  of,  and  separated  from 
men  ;  that  men  have  no  right  to  pry  into 
their  business  —  no  right  to  assist  them 
or  to  interfere.  Men,  too,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  laid  it  down  that  woman*! 
mission  is  simply  confined  to  spinning  and 
keeping  house,  and  brining  up  cMId- 
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ren ;  and  that  it  gives  them  no  right  to 
touch  on  even  the  slightest  poition  of 
man^s  work  —  that  they  want  no  help, 
nor  will  seek  for  any  from  women  in  their 
pui*suits.  Chacun  a  son  metier^  they  cry. 
We  will  do  our  work,  and  they  theirs 
separately.  Now,  all  ideas  of  woman's 
mission  which  are  founded  on  this  theory 
are  false  and  will  come  to  naught,  for  they 
violate  the  primary  law  of  the  sexes  — 
mutual  dependence.  If  women  attempt 
to  carry  out  their  missions  in  separation 
from  men,  or  if  men  attempt  to  force  on 
them  a  position  wliich  divides  them  from 
the  man,  they  have  entered  into  a  contest, 
not  against  opinion,  but  against  God  him- 
self^ who  in  the  beginning  made  the 
woman  for  the  man,  and  tlie  man  for  the 
woman. 

Woman's  worth  united  to  man's  make 
up  the  whole  of  the  influence  of  humanity ; 
and  as  the  power  of  the  sun  would  be  use- 
less, if,  in  its  ray,  the  light  was  separated 
from  the  heat,  so  the  power  of  humanity 
would  be  forever  destroyed  if  the  mission 
of  the  woman  were  divided  from  that  of 
the  man.  It  is  true  that  the  work  of  a 
woman  is  distinct  from  that  of  a  man,  just 
as  the  actions  of  light  and  heat  are  dif- 
ferent; but  still  that  does  not  prevent 
each  in  accordance  with  their  several  na- 
tures workincr  as  one.  The  union  of  li<?ht 
and  heat  performs  one  work,  but  each 
does  its  own  distinct  part ;  so  man  acts  in 
his  sphere,  and  woman  in  hers,  but  always 
in  union.  It  is  important  to  keep  this 
distinctiveness  of  work  in  mind,  for  it  is 
as  dangerous  for  women  to  assume  that 
their  mission  is  the  same  as  man's  as  it  is 
for  them  to  separate  it  from  the  influence 
of  man. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  consideration 
of  the  other  law  of  the  sexes,  which  many 
of  the  extreme  theories  of  woman's  mission 
have  violated  —  the  Imo  of  tlie  difference 
in  kind. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  adduce 
any  proofs  of  this  principle  ;  but  as  it  has 
frequently  been  called  in  question  by 
women  —  sometimes  even  by  men  —  and 
as  many  of  the  theories  of  the  rights 
of  women  have  been  built  on  the  denial  of 
it,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  it 
briefly. 

The  first  proof  arises  from  the  existence 
of  the  marriage  tie.  The  true  object  of 
marriage  is  to  establish  a  perfect  union  — 
to  make  of  two  one  spirit.  Now,  what  is 
necessary  for  a  real  unity  ?     We  answer 


variety  in  the  parts  united.  Uniformity 
is  the  accurate  resemblance  and  sameness 
in  nature  of  any  number  of  existing  things, 
and  its  essential  difference  as  distinct  from 
unity  is  that  there  is  no  eoherence  be- 
tween the  parts.  The  pebbles  of  the  sea^ 
shore,  polished  all  to  one  size  and  round- 
ness by  the  force  of  the  waves,  are 
uniform,  but  there  is  no  union  there; 
whereas  true  unity  is  when  a  number  of 
parts  difierent  in  themselves,  and  different 
in  their  office,  are  bound  together  by  the 
influence  of  one  spirit  to  attain  one  object. 
Thus  unity  is  not  a  thing  seen,  but  felt  — 
does  not  as  uniformity  appeal  to  the 
senses,  but  is  a  conception  of  the  spirit. 

Now,  unless  there  were  this  difference 
in  kind  —  not  in  degree  —  between  the 
woman  and  the  man,  that  unity  whose 
symbol  is  marriage  never  could  be,  and 
marriage  itself  would  be  a  mockery.  But 
the  man  diverse  in  kind  from  the  woman, 
and  yet  joined  to  her  by  the  one  humanity 
they  share  in,  finds  in  union  with  her, 
whether  in  life,  or  work,  or  thought,  the 
perfect  whole  of  existence. 

Again,  the  difference  in  kind  is  pro- 
duced, not  by  different  parts  or  qualities 
being  theirs,  but  by  a  different  arrange- 
ment of  these  powers.  The  law  given  to 
each  sex  is  diverse ;  and  thus,  though  the 
elements  are  identical,  they  are  so  ordered 
that  the  nature  of  the  man  is  forever  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  woman.  Analo- 
gously in  nature,  different  rocks  are  form- 
ed from  the  same  primitive  elements,  but 
rendered  distinct  in  kind,  and  not  in 
degree,  from  one  another  by  different 
heats  in  the  process  of  fusion,  and  by  un- 
equal mixtures  of  their  originals.  Again, 
no  one  will  deny  that  though  the  elements 
of  the  physical  constitution  of  man  and 
woman  are  identical,  yet  that  they  are 
differently  arranged  and  developed.  But 
in  this  world  the  body  and  the  spirit  are 
so  blended  in  humanity,  that  the  latter 
must  conform  its  modes  of  action  to  the 
medium  it  employs ;  and  for  this  reason, 
if  for  no  other,  woman  in  mind  and  spirit 
is  essentially  different  from  man. 

Thirdly,  we  have  such  an  intuitive  per- 
ception of  this  difference,  that  we  act 
always  on  it  in  life. 

In  history  women  have  been  looked  on 
as  inferior,  superior,  and  equal,  by  men ; 
but  never  as  identical  in  nature  with  them- 
selves. In  life  he  who  denies  this  essential 
difference  has  the  feet  of  "  love"  to  ac- 
count for.    When  the  lover  touches  his 
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lady'^s  hand,  does  not  the  nnconscions '  position,  were  it  not  that  women  hsre 
thrill  which  fires  his  eye  and  quickens  his  claimed  their  rights  to  the  ^iiTileges  of 
blood  proclaim  that  she  is  different  from  men.  They  have  asked  for  political  riglita, 
him  in  nature ;  and  if  the  denier  of  this  have  declared  that  they  shonld  have  the 
principle  were  ever  to  love  truly,  then  his  power  of  voting ;  have  even  said  that  ther 
every  thonjjht  would  be  a  practical  refu-  could  form  a  parliament.  They  have  tried 
tation  of  his  theory.  And  when  the  man  to  become  lawyers,  and  have  songfat  for 
of  thought  listens  to  a  woman  speaking  of  entrance  into  the  church.  Some  hare 
truths  which  she  can  scarcely  be  said  to  even  wished  to  organiae  a  band  of  Ama- 
have  attained,  so  intuitive  and  unconscious  zons.  Now,  the  simple  answer  to  all 
is  her  acceptance  of  them,  but  which  have  these  is,  that  any  thing  which  tends  to  de- 
cost  him  years  of  painful  demonstration  stroy  the  essential  distinction  of  kind  be- 

—  when  he  listens  thus  and  wonders,  does  '  tween  the  sexes  will  inevitably  tend  to 
not  his  intellect  tell  him,  that  her  nature  ruin  —  is  false  to  God  and  nature,  and 
is  essentially  distinct  from  his  ?  will  end,  if  men  assume   the  woman,  in 

And  he  who  denies  this  law  has  also  making  them  fools ;  and  if  women  assame 

this  to  account  for:  the  wondrous  friend-  the  man,  in  making  them  fiends;  or  else, 

ship  which,  without  ]>assion,  may  be  be-  in  a  complete  ossification  of  their  natore. 
tween    man    and   woman  —  a  friendship        Further,  women,  ignoring  this  law,  hare 

utterly   distinct   from   that  which   exists  declared  that  it  is  education  which  makes 

between  persons  of  the  same  sex.  the   difference  between  them  and  man; 

The  impulse,  the  desire,  to  lose  ourselves  and  that  to  render  them  equal  to  the  other 

in  another  sex  is  known  to  all  experience,  sex  in  thought  and  science,  and  artistie 

and  therefore  there  is  a  difll'rence  in  kind  power,   in  influence  on  the  world,  ther 

between  the  man  and  woman  ;  and  this  have   only  to  educate    themselves  som- 

will  be  clearer  if  we  consider  the  origin  of  ciently.     Now,  the  answer  to  this  is,  that 

impulse.     There  are  two  sj>rings  of  im-  they  cr re  f^ria/,  if  they  would  only  believe 

pulse,  emulation  and  love.     The  principle  it.     DifiVrent  in  kind,  but  ever  equal  in 

of  emulation,  which  is  the  honest  desire  to  the  value  of  humanity.      No  edncatioQ 

surpass  another,  is  not  felt  by  man  rela-  will  ever  make  them  men;  bat  a  greater 

tively  to  woman.  We  feel  that  to  emulate  breadth  of  culture  will  make  them  all  the 

a  woman  we  must  be  made  into  a  woman  nobler  women.     No  education  will  ever 

—  be  altogether  changed  in  nature.  With  lit  them  for  the  peculiar  pnrsoits  of  men; 
regard  to  h>ve  as  the  source  of  impulse,  but  it  will  make  them  tmer  helpmates  for 
the  love  which  we  feel  to  a  man  may  excite  them,  and  give  them  a  deeper  joy  in  thdr 
us,  may  elevate  our  life;  but  there  is  ever,  own  womanhood,  by  enaoling  them  to 
almost,  we  m:iv  sav,  necessarilv  minsrled  follow  out  more  usefully  their  own  natord 
with  it.  some  fi^elings,  either  of  emulation  pursuits. 

or  of  inferioritv,  in  fact  we  do  not  lose  Xo  where  has  this  wild  crv  of  women 

the  consciousness  of  ourselves.     But  the  f<»r  equality,  and  the  effort  to  realiae  it 

man  who  trulv  loves  a  woman  is  elevated  throuirh   education,   l>een  treated    more 

bv  her,  not    through   emulation,   but  bv  srracefullv,  or  more  trulv,  than  in  Tennv- 

love  ;  he  is  excited  to  newer  and  fresher  S4>n's  PrinceM.     No  where  has  thepoetio 

life,  not   only   by  the   nobleness   of  the  heart  gone  more  deeply  into  tmth,  by  in- 

thing  itself,  but  also  by  the  thought  that  tuition,  than  in  that  ]>oem.     Ida  sUuted 

she  will  share  in  it  with  him :  and  in  the  on  this  very  idea,  that  education  was  the 

impulse  given  by  this  love  to  her,  there  is  source  of  the  difference,  and  that  the  in* 

this  altogether  peculiar  feeling,  that  every  feriority  of  the  woman  was' to  be  eei^ 

fresh  sacritice,  every  fresh  effort  to  please  quered  by  culture.   She  felt  the  distinetiim 

her,  an«l  to  bless  her,  seums  to  elevate  her  ]»etween  the  sexes ;  but  she  did  not  knev 

still  higher,  to  make  him  lowHor,  and  more  that  this  was  the  ver}'  seal  of  their  eqoal- 

unworthy   to   reai^h   the  pure   hight   on  ity.     And  so  she  separated  herself  nom 

which,   to  hhn,   she   stanils.      Now,   we  men,  and  thus  was  Ihlse  to  one  law.,  and 

should  like  to  mtHin  the  man  who  would  then  pursued  a  system  based  on  ignormee 

feel  thus  to  one  whose  nature  was  identical  of  another.    And  as  time  wore  on,  the 

with  his,  or  onlv  mo<litied  into  difference  woman  faded  awav,  and  she  became  hard 

by  circimistance.  and  unpitying.    Attempting  by 

'  It     would    appear    needless    to    have  .         •*  To  lift  the  woman^s  Uloi  inxdif 

entered  so  much  into  a  self  evident  pro-  i            Upon  an  equal  pedestal  with 
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she  herself  lost  womanhood.  Struggling 
to  render  herself  "  whole  in  herself  and 
owed  to  none,"  she  parted  with  the  beau- 
ty of  love,  and  the  joy  of  mutual  depend- 
ence. Endeavoring  in  seclusion  from 
men  to  redeem  women  from  their  "  slave- 
ry,'' she  forgot  that  her  noblest  mission 
was  to  redeem  man.  Thus  she  i>etrified 
till  the  sorrow,  and  sickness,  and  depend- 
ence of  man  on  woman,  and  the  tender 
beautv  of  her  hidden  nature  called  forth 
bv  these,  showed  her  that  onlv  in  union 
with  him  she  could  exalt  herself  And  ! 
then,  when  once  she  yielded  herself  to  | 
union,  and  became  as  dependent  on  him 
as  he  on  her,  she  learned  that  not  bv  edu- 
cation  was  she  to  render  herself  equal  and 
abolish  the  difference,  but  that  in  that 
very  difference  consisted  her  equality. 

Thus,  this  poem  establishes,  in  its  grace- 
ful serio-comic,  the  two  great  laws  on 
which  we  have  been  writing,  the  inter- 
dependence of  the  sexes,  and  the  difference 
in  kind  between  the  man  and  the  woman. 
We  have  thus  seen  in  the  statement  of 
these  two  laws  what  the  mission  of  woman 
is  not ;  we  have  defended  it  from  its  false 
extremes.  We  will  now  consider  what  it 
is,  and  attempt  to  establish  a  principle. 

The  real  existence  of  any  thing  consists 
in  its  being  true  to  itself  within  its  oiuti 
sphere  of  action.  Thus  a  rose  exists  only 
so  far  as  it  is  developed  in  accordance 
with  its  nature,  and  never  attempts  to  be 
a  lily,  or  any  thing  but  a  rose.  Thus  a 
planet  w,  only  so  long  as  it  moves  in  its 
appointed  course,  and  does  not  attem])t 
to  exalt  itself  into  a  star.  The  moment 
it  breaks  loose,  so  to  speak,  from  itself, 
that  moment  it  is  virtuallv  a  neirative,  or 
a  dangerous  thing  in  the  universe. 

So  the  highest  mission  of  a  woman  is  to 
be  true  to  her  womanhood.  She  only 
exists  so  long  as  she  moves  in  her  own 
sf>here,  and  does  not  strive  to  be  a  man. 
Once  let  her  pass  beyond  herself,  and  she 
either  sinks  to  a  non-existence,  or  she  be- 
comes a  deadly  woe.  With  marvelous 
truth  to  nature  does  Shakspeare  represent 
Lady  Macbeth  becoming  a  fiend,  when 
she  had  unsexed  herself,  and  attempted 
the  qualities  of  the  man.  Therefore,  as 
the  general  rule  of  her  existence,  as  the 
general  law  of  her  mission,  woman  must 
be  true  to  womanhood.  That  is  her  great 
duty  in  this  world.  Other  subordinate 
and  multiform  missions  are  hers,  but  she 
can  only  perform  these  so  long  as  she  per- 
ibmis  the  greater.    The  moment  she  rails 


in  the  one,  she  will  infallibly  fail  in  the 
others,  and  while  she  succeeds  in  the  one, 
she  will  infallibly  succeed,  even  without 
the  consciousness  of  success,  in  all  the 
others. 

Let  that,  then,  be  our  principle.  Truth 
to  her  nature  is  the  primary  mission  of 
woman.  But  how  shall  a  woman  find  out 
what  she  has  particularly  to  do  in  the 
world  ?  We  answer  :  by  a  study  of  her 
peculiar  character.  Each  human  soul  is  a 
distinct  thing  in  this  universe.  Each  soul 
is  alone,  possessing  its  own  rules  of  exist- 
ence, its  own  temperament,  its  own  bias 
of  character.  But  there  are  two  great 
divisions  of  soul  under  two  standards  — 
the  souls  of  men  bom  to  be  true  to  the 
standard  of  manhood,  and  the  soids  of 
women  bom  to  be  true  to  the  standard  of 
womanhood.  Let  each  be  that,  and  they 
may  follow  out  their  peculiar  nature  in 
whatever  way  they  please.  Let  a  woman 
be  but  true  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  her 
heart,  to  her  own  womanhood,  and  then 
she  may  adopt  any  mode  of  life,  enlist 
herself  in  any  pursuit,  shock  narrow  pre- 
judices and  one-sided  views,  be  artist, 
poet,  writer,  sceur  de  charite^  any  thing — 
no  matter — she  will  fulfill  her  mission,  and 
her  life  will  teU  upon  the  world.  So,  just 
as  a  tree  is  the  product  of  the  living  force 
of  nature  first,  and  then  is  developed  both 
by  its  inward  peculiar  tendency  to  be  a 
birch,  an  oak,  or  a  larch,  and  by  the  cir- 
cumstances with  which  it  is  surrounded, 
so  the  life  of  a  woman  is  the  quotient  of 
these  three  things — the  living  force  of  her 
womanhood,  her  own  peculiar  character^ 
and  the  circumstances  which  are  out- 
wardly impressed  upon  her;  and  if  she 
retains  the  first,  she  will  develop  herself 
rightly  in  the  second,  and  bring  comfort 
and  blessing  from  the  third.  Take  for 
example  Juliet  and  Cordelia.  Both  were 
different  in  character,  and  lived  under 
various  influences.  The  one  reflected  in 
her  life  the  glowing  skies  and  the  sudden 
storms  of  her  southern  land;  the  other 
bore  within  herself  that  slow,  abiding,  in- 
finite power,  which,  rooted  in  the  northern 
heart,  finds  no  words  for  its  deep  emo- 
tions. They  were  each  the  children  of 
their  climate,  and  were  further  developed 
and  molded  by  the  circumstances  which 
surrounded  them.  Both,  again,  were  the 
products  of  their  own  inward  tempera- 
ment :  Cordelia,  like  the  moss-rose  wrapped 
in  its  own  scented  silence,  expanded  into 
fuller  life,  and   gave  forth  power,  and 
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sweetness,  and  consolation  as  she  was 
beaten  by  the  rain  of  soitow  ;  Juliet,  like 
that  flower  which  blooms  in  a  single  night, 
and  dies  at  dawn,  was  touched  in  one 
evening  into  life,  and  loveliness,  and  pas- 
sion, and  then  dashed  to  death  by  the 
fierce  realities  of  the  morning.  Each  was 
the  necessary  product  of  her  nature. 
Juliet  could  never  have  been  Cordelia, 
nor  Cordelia  Juliet.  But  at  one  point 
they  met,  by  one  bond  of  common  feeling 
they  were  both  united ;  Juliet  and  Cor- 
delia were  true  to  womanhood.  In  diverse 
ways,  and  mider  varying  forces,  they  both 
fulfilled  their  subordinate  missions  by 
being  true  to  their  great  mission  —  by 
obedience  to  their  womanly  nature ;  for  by 
this  Cordelia  saved  her  iather,  for  did  she 
not  restore  to  him  his  faith  in  humanitv  *i 
Did  she  not  bless  and  soften  the  wounded 
and  hardened  heart  of  Lear  ?  This  it  is 
which  saves  the  tragedy  of  tragedies  i'rom 
all  its  gloom — that  by  Cordelia's  womanly 
power,  the  heart  of  Lear  broke,  not  with 
the  agony  of  the  sense  of  wrong,  but  with 
a  mighty  rush  of  love — "  the  late  remorse 
of  love"  was  his.  And  Juliet ;  how  did 
lier  life  tell  upon  Verona  ?  Dead,  she  yet 
8i)oke,  and  over  the  corpse  of  the  true 
woman,  the  rival  houses,  remembering 
her  love,  and  witnesses  to  her  sorrow  and 
her  faithfulness,  linked  their  long-severed 
liands  in  a  grasp  cemented  by  her  woman- 
hoo(i.  Thus,  though  neither  knew  aught 
of  missions  ordered  and  labeled  as  beh)ng- 
inir  to  their  sex,  vet  thev  did  a  noble  work, 
because  they  fulfilled  their  mission  nobly 
and  truthfully. 

But  our  readers  will  cry  out,  What  ? 
Is  this  all  ?  This  is  nothing  new.  Of 
course,  a  woman  is  sent  here  to  be  true  to 
her  womanhood.  This,  however,  is  pre- 
cisely what  women  do  not  recognize ;  for 
it  is  much  too  simple  a  truth  to  be  attain- 
ed at  once  bv  them.  There  is  not  echU 
enough  about  it.  Rarely  do  women  reach 
this  knowledge  till  many  years,  and  many 
searchings  of  heart,  and  many  failures 
have  taught  them  that  their  work  and 
their  position  is  not  one  of  ostentation. 
Again,  they  have  in  general  no  living  cx)n- 
ception  of  their  own  nature.  Half-ideas 
they  do  seize — broken  lights  of  it,  shoxiing 
true,  through  dim  clouds  of  sentiment, 
gleam  upon  us  from  their  writings;  but 
seldom  do  we  meet  with  a  woman  who 
knows  how  she  should  work,  in  what  her 
real  influence  consists. 

**  There  is  a  blessedness,  however,  in 


this,"  many  may  say;  "for  is  there  my 
thing  more  beautiful  than  the  unoonscioiit- 
ness  of  woman  ?  Would  yoa  strip  them 
of  that  ?" — Xo ;  but  ignorance  is  not  un- 
consciousness, and  a  woman  who  knows 
nothing — that  is,  feels  intuitively  nothing 
—  of  the  ideal  of  womanhood  (for  intuitive 
feeling  is  the  knowledge  of  the  woman) 
is  rarely  an  unconscious,  but  rather  an 
affected  woman.  Now,  such  women,  we 
do  not  say  not  feeling,  but  not  believing 
this  truth,  that  all  they  have  to  do  is  to 
be  true  women,  are  driven  into  forming 
particular  missions  for  themselves  by  the 
divine  necessity  within  them  of  expending 
their  hearts  on  some  great  object;  whereas, 
if  they  knew  what  the  power  of  their 
womanhood  is,  they  would  understand 
that  the  commonest  and  most  trivial  life 
is  made  great  by  the  spirit  of  love  which 
is  within  them. 

But  as  long  as  this  remains  a  mystery 
to  them,  they  will  seek  for  patent  and 
fame-bestowing  work ;  they  will  idealize 
a  mission  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  peculijirities  of  their  individual  tem- 
peraments, and  then  be  miserablo  if  they 
find  it  an  imiH>ssibility.  For  example, 
Miss  Nightingale  goes  to  the  Crimea, 
nobly  and  truly  impelled  thereto  by  her 
womanhood  and  her  natural  bias  of  cha- 
racter working  harmoniously  together. 
Straightway  a  number  of  women  cry  out, 
"  That  is  our  mission ;"  and,  trying,  fiiil, 
because  they  have  not  the  necessary  power 
or  inclination ;  and  fliiling,  think  in  despair 
that  they  have  fallen  short  of  their  mission. 
Such  is  the  history  of  many  a  woman,  who 
makes  universal  any  particular  phase  of 
femmine  action.  Only,  then,  in  a  general 
principle  ciin  repose  be  found,  in  an  nni- 
versal  mission,  which  will  embrace  beneath 
it,  as  a  genus  its  species,  all  the  charaoters 
and  circumstances  of  women  and  their  life. 
That  principle  is  this :  the  grand  misrion 
of  women  is  to  be  true  to  womanhood. 
Let  all  books  which  advocate  particular 
missions  be  thrown  aside ;  let  all  attempts 
to  place  the  chariot  of  woman^s  work  in 
a  flxed  groove  bo  discarded.  They  are 
useless,  for  they  strive  to  fit  the  nnivenal 
into  the  imrticular.  It  is  the  duty  of  eaeh 
wave  to  break  upon  the  shore,  so  it  is  the 
duty  of  each  woman  to  bo  true  to  the  laws 
of  her  nature.  But  what  should  we  think 
of  him  who  ordained  that  each  Inllow 
shonhi  roll  on  the  beach  in  the  same  par- 
ticular lx)rm,  and  with  the  same  force; 
and  yet  that  would  be  as  wise  as  confinbg 
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the  action  of  womaDhood  to  one  mission. 
Rather  let  each  woman  try  and  realize  to 
herself  what  that  womanhood  is,  which 
she  shares  with  the  Indian  squaw,  and  the 
Pariah  of  our  streets,  and  then  set  her  life 
to  music  by  being  true  to  that ;  and  what- 
ever her  position  in  life  may  be,  however 
confined  her  sphere  of  action,  however 
lowly  or  however  high  her  rank,  however 
small  or  great  her  opportunities,  however 
weak  or  strong  her  character,  however 
peculiar  or  common  her  temperament,  she 
will  be  true  to  her  highest  mission,  and  will 
in  her  existence  bless  and  soothe  the  world. 

Again,  this  general  principle  will  pre- 
vent her  from  doing  violence  to  her  natural 
and  individual  bias,  by  adopting  a  mode 
of  life  or  a  mission  contrary  to  herself. 
The  secrejb  of  all  life  is  this.  Find  out 
what  you  are  most  fitted  to  do,  and  do  it ; 
if  a  man,  with  truth  to  manhood ;  if  a 
woman,  with  truth  to  womanhood.  Thus, 
each  woman's  mission  is :  first,  to  be  al- 
ways in  harmony  with  the  ideal  of  her 
nature ;  and  then,  secondly,  to  do  what- 
ever her  circumstances  and  character  urge 
her  to  perform. 

So  we  get  rid  of  all  particular  declara- 
tions, of  all  maps  of  woman's  mission,  and 
make  them  free  from  fear,  and  emanci- 
pated from  restraint.  Then,  whether  she 
follows  Miss  Nightingale  to  the  tents,  or 
lives  with  Rosa  Bonheur  in  a  mountain 
hut ;  whether  she  delivers  a  captive  nation 
like  Deborah,  or  seeks  out  and  tends  the 
homeless  poor ;  whether  she  travels  over 
the  world,  and  adds  to  geographical 
knowledge,  as  Ida  Pfeiffer,  or  stays  at 
home  to  nurse  an  aged  fiither;  whether 
she  lives  in  society  and  exalts  men,  or 
passes  her  existence  in  obscurity,  she  will 
have  fulfilled  her  mission  as  God  would 
wish  her,  if  in  all  and  every  station  she  is 
true  to  the  divine  womanhood,'  which  was 
bom  in  Paradise. 

Now,  this  great  principle  being  laid 
down,  it  will  be  necessary  to  investigate 
practically  the  subordinate  missions  of 
woman,  her  i)osition  and  her  work  in  art 
and  science,  in  religious  efforts  and  in 
politics;  in  her  character  as  comforter, 
and  exalter,  and  redeemer ;  in  her  influ- 
ence on  the  lost  of  her  own  sex  and  on 
the  poor ;  on  men,  and  on  the  progress 
of  their  race.  But  first,  as  the  limits  and 
the  direction  of  these  depend  on  her 
womanhood  and  its  peculiarities,  it  Irill 
not  be  alien  from,  it  is  even  needful  to 
our  subject  to  try  and  discover  the  great- 


ness and  the  weakness  of  womanhood. 
And  when  we  have  unfolded  the  charac- 
teristics of  pure  womanhood,  its  faults, 
which  are  the  perversion  of  these,  will 
also  become  clear.  Further,  it  is  our  in- 
tention, in  the  second  part  of  this  article, 
to  see  how  the  large  surpliis  of  woman 
may  be  employed,  and  what  work  their 
nature,  as  laid  down,  best  fits  them  for; 
and  lastly,  to  speak  of  the  present  mode 
of  educating  woman,  and  how  they  may 
be  trained  under  a  system  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  wants. 

To  state  all  this  clearly,  it  is  necessary 
first,  as  we  have  said,  to  fully  investigate 
their  powers. 

What,  then,  is  pure  womanhood  ? 

It  is  difiicult  to  write  clearly  on  the 
subject,  a  subject  so  much  dreamt  of,  and 
so  little  thought  out ;  and  the  difficulties 
which  meet  us  at  the  outset  arise  from 
both  the  sexes.  Womanhood  has  been 
so  idealized  by  men,  and  so  unrealized  by 
women,  that,  on  both  sides,  a  fair  judg- 
ment is  almost  impossible.  Some  men 
scarcely  allow  her  any  faults ;  others,  who 
have  passed  this  stage,  have  stopt  short  in 
the  reaction  from  it,  and  blame  as  much 
as  they  praised  before. 

For  example,  the  young  man  sees  before 
him,  far  away,  seated  on  a  suhny  distant 
hight,  his  ideal  woman.  Men,  who  have 
lived  apart  from  real  life,  embody  all  the 
hidden  tenderness  of  their  nature  in  her 
who  visits  them  in  the  evening  dream. 
But  when  the  youth  meets  and  lives  with 
real  women,  when  the  student  comes  in 
contact  with  the  substance  of  his  vision, 
then  the  re^tion  commences,  and  the 
actual  &lling  &,r  short  of  the  eoddess  he 
has  worshiped,  his  world  of  phantom 
beauty  is  shattered  niddly.  Happy  is  he 
who,  trusting  in  humanity,  springs  away 
from  this,  and  finds  in  the  actual  the  real 
womanhood,  whose  human  infirmities  he 
has  to  support,  whose  weaknesses  draw 
out  his  own  nature,  whose  fiulings  are  but 
the  shadows  thrown  by  great  qualities, 
and  whose  &ults  prove  woman  to  be  of 
the  same  dear,  errrng  hum^ity,  which  he 
himself  possesses.  But  many  there  are 
who,  disappointed  in  their  early  ideal,  re- 
main forever  lonely,  and  grow  sour  in 
heart,  and  smile  a  bitter  smile,  when 
womanhood  is  named  and  praised.  Now, 
this  contrast  between  the  ideal  and  the 
experience  of  these  men  will  make  them 
hard  to  convince  of  the  loveliness  of  the 
femuune  nature. 
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Again,  on  the  side  of  women  tliere  are 
arising  from  their  very  nature,  difficulties, 
which  will  prevent  many  of  them  from 
agreeing  to  t)ie  truth  of  a  real  picture  of 
their  womanhood. 

For  example,  it  is  one  of  the  deepest 
peculiarities  of  their  nature  that  they  love 
the  concrete,  while  man  desires  the  ab- 
stract. Therefore,  by  their  very  nature 
they  long  to  embody  their  ideal  in  per- 
sons. ^  ow,  either  from  the  keen  know- 
ledge of  the  weaknesses  of  their  sex,  which 
tlieir  subtle  perception  of  character  pro- 
duces, or  from  a  jealousy  of  one  another 
which  is  a  per\'er8ion  of  their  noble  quality 
of  individuality  in  attachment,  they  are 
not  disposed  to  see  pure  womanhood  in 
women ;  and  they  never  can  find  it  in 
men.  Thus  they  form  no  clear  idea  of 
womanhood. 

Again,  loving  the  concrete  more  than 
the  abstract,  they  do  not  possess  much 
power  of  generalization.  Subtly  per- 
cipient of  things,  in  forming  a  conception 
of  their  own  sex,  they  dwell  on  the  minute 
details  of  feminine  character,  and  do  not 
consider  it  as  a  whole. 

Again,  loving  the  concrete  more  than 
the  abstract,  they  desire  to  embody  their 
influences  in  the  seen  and  the  present. 
Now,  this  hy  the  nature  of  womanhood 
can  rarely  be,  and,  therefore,  women  resent 
any  representation  of  their  nature,  which 
tends  to  establish  the  contrary,  and  pre- 
vent them  from  realizing  their  wishes. 
Nevertheless  it  is  true.  For  the  powers 
by  which  a  woman  works  are  spiritual. 
Who  has  ever  seen  love  or  tenderness, 
meekness  or  submission  ?  Who  has  ever 
even  translated  into  words  of  human 
speech  what  we  mean  by  these  ?  When 
have  their  effects  become  rapidly  visible 
in  an  acknowledged  and  open  form? 
Power,  strength,  and  force  of  mind,  or 
body,  these  are  manifest  to  all  the  world. 
A  great  speech,  a  scientific  discovery,  a 
giant  aqueduct,  a  laud  traced  with  rail- 
roads, a  nation  subdued,  a  revolution  in 
thought — these  are  the  work  of  man,  and 
they  are  visible  in  themselves  or  their 
effects,  because  they  act  on  the  material 
and  the  intellectual  worlds.  But  she  who 
works  on  the  secret  spirit  must  be  content 
to  suspect  and  hope  that  the  results  she 
feels  are  hers,  but  never  dream  that  she 
will  view  them  with  the  eye  of  sense. 
Things  seen — these  are  not  the  sphere  of 
woman's  labor. 
And  the  powers  of  womanhood,  as  they 


are  spiritual,  so  their  inflaences  are  slowlj 
developed.  Rooted  in  the  present,  they 
bear  fruit  only  in  the  future.  No  womaa 
planting  her  tree  in  the  world  can  expect 
to  see  it  blossoming  in  her  life-time.  She 
sows,  but  another  reaps ;  and  sad  would 
be  her  existence,  had  not  God  bestowed 
on  her  a  wondrous  power  of  £iitb»  She 
blesses  and  assists  without  knowing  what 
she  does.  She  stands  like  the  world's 
lighthouse,  seeing  naught  herself  but  the 
cold  rocks  she  rests  on ;  but  &r  away  on 
the  tossing  waters  of  lifers  tempestuous 
sea,  the  stormy  light  she  carries  falls  in 
long  lines  of  radiating  comfort  to  warn, 
and  cheer,  and  save  those  whom  she  has 
never  known.  For  never  in  the  seen  or 
present  can  women  hope  to  realize  their 
lives.  Still,  this  is  the  very  thing  thej 
wish  for ;  and  there  is  no  greater  trial  bo- 
longing  to  her  sex  than  this,  that  the  nsp 
ture  of  her  powers  is  in  direct  antagonism 
to  the  desires  of  her  nature.  And  further, 
there  are  no  greater  obstacles  than  these 
desires,  to  her  forming  a  true  conception 
of  her  womanhood. 

We  shall  often  have  occasion  to  bring 
this  great  peculiarity,  this  love  of  the  con- 
crete, prominently  before  our  readers. 
Abandoning  it  now,  we  will  enter  npon 
our  present  task,  and  sound  with  a  bold 
but  reverent  plummet  the  ocean,  which 
sleeps  above  the  heart  of  woman. 

Who  is  the  true  woman  ?  It  is  she  who, 
essentially  human,  finds  all  the  joy  of  her 
life  in  humanity.  Separated  from  her 
fellows,  she  dies;  unrequired  by  others, 
the  subtle  vitality  of  her  existence  perishes. 
If  she  can  not  live  as  wife  or  mother,  as 
sister  or  daughter — if  she  has  been  robbed 
of  these  relationships  by  death,  she  be- 
comes these  to  all  wno  need.  Take  from 
her  the  law  of  her  creation,  force  her  to 
cease  as  ^Mielpmect^'  to  man,  or  as  ^^  mother 
of  all  living,'*  and  her  life  becomes  a  living 
death.  Unable  to  live  herself  in  others, 
she  can  not  bear  the  weight  of  her  own 
feelings,  nor  the  burden  of  her  being.  She 
can  not  ^^  in  herself  possess  her  own  de- 
sire,'' and  thus  her  life  is  the  witness  to 
the  truth  and  the  redeeming  power  of 
self-sacrifice.  She  exists  not  to  be  happy, 
but  to  bless ;  not  to  gain,  but  to  give. 
She  only  finds  her  rest,  when  she  has  lost 
her  being  in  the  objects  of  her  love,  and 
found  a  new  self  in  them.  In  her,  in- 
deed— 

'*  Love  takes  up  tho  Harp  of  Life, 
And  smites  on  all  its  chords  with  might;" 
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and  in  music,  the  chord  of  self^  not  trem- 
bling with  an  effort,  but  softly,  as  in  a  vis- 
ion, passes  out  of  sight.  Pain  and  sorrow, 
even  death  are  crowned  with  light,  like 
the  glory  round  the  head  of  a  saint,  when 
they  are  borne,  that  she  may  give  life,  and 
rest,  and  redemption.  The  meanest  lot 
becomes  divine,  when  she  can  hallow  it 
with  the  sacrifice  of  herself.  The  com- 
monest offices  are  touched  with  a  strange 
delight,  when  they  are  done  for  others. 
The  base  things  of  nature,  seen  as  things 
which  she  can  restore  and  help,  are  clad 
no  longer  in  loathsomeness,  but  shine  as 
clothed  with  "  a  seraph  robe  of  fire."  All 
things  are  interesting — all  things  are  en- 
nobled, when  she  can  thus  project  her 
spiritual  power  upon  them,  and  view  them 
in  the  light  of  that  God-given  knowledge 
that  her  mission  is  to  help  and  save  by  the 
sacrifice  of  herself. 

"*  And  she  is  highest  when  she  does  this 
voluntarily,  and  yet  without  self<;onscious- 
ness.  She  is  truest  woman,  when  she  lives 
without  a  self  approval  of  her  love,  when 
she  surrenders  herself^  and  yet  is  not  con- 
scious of  being  noble ;  when  she  dies  for 
others,  not  because  it  is  her  duty,  but  be- 
cause she  so  delights  to  die ;  when  she  is 
beautiful  with  this  spiritual  beauty,  and  yet 
^valks  her  way  without  a  wish  to  muse 
upon  her  loveliness. 

But  though  her  love  is  thus  unconscious 
of  her  goodness,  yet  it  is  voluntary.  Her 
will — her  whole  nature  goes  with  it.  It 
is  a  free  self  determination  of  her  whole 
powers,  in  which  she  finds  the  only  solu- 
tion of  the  enigma  of  her  existence. 

And  because  she  thus  loves,  therefore  is 
she  enduring.  Enduring,  because,  loving 
on  in  spite  of  trial,  and  contempt,  and 
difficulty,  the  power  of  loving  is  strength- 
ened ;  enduring,  because  her  joys  do  not 
rest  in  the  absence  of  pain  or  sorrow,  but 
in  the  inward  and  deeper  realization  of 
that  affection  by  which  she  lives.  All  the 
agony  of  the  mother  is  as  naught  be- 
fore the  thought  of  the  life  to  come,  in 
which  she  will  lose  herself  anew,  and  of 
the  joy,  which  she  will  give  her  husband. 
All  the  long  years  of  ill-usage,  which  the 
wife  of  a  cruel  man  endures,  are  borne  and 
lightened  by  the  dream,  that  be,  per- 
chance, will  think  that  she  was  true  and 
tender  when  she  has  died  for  him. 

And  because  her  nature  is  thus  filled 
with  love,  therefore  the  highest  woman  is 
dependent.  A  man  may  be  (the  religious 
feeling  put  out  of  the  question)  aArofimp 


self-sufficing.  He  may,  independent  of 
the  other  sex,  devote  himself  to  fame,  or 
the  pursuits  of  the  pure  intellect,  and  be 
conscious  of  no  necessity  for  womanhood. 
Neander  lived  and  died  immersed  in 
books ;  but  no  true  woman  can  live  with- 
out some  human  object  to  spend  herself 
on.  Hence,  she  becomes  dependent  on 
the  objects  of  her  love,  be  they  men  or 
women.  Again  unconscious  of  the  strength 
arising  from  her  spiritual  powers,  and  con- 
scious of  her  comparative  weakness  in 
physical  and  intellectual  faculties,  a  fact 
which  is  only  proved  the  more  by  the 
strenuous  denial  of  it  by  some  women,  she 
must  repose  her  nature  on  the  outwardly 
stronger,  and  find  in  man  the  complement 
of  her  being.  From  these  two  necessities, 
the  necessity  of  something  to  love,  and  the 
necessity  of  fulfilling  herself,  she  becomes 
dependent.  We  do  not  say  that  men  are 
not  dependent  on  women,  nay,  without 
women  we  could  not  live.  Neander 
would  have  died  soon,  had  not  his  sister 
been.  But  men  are  not  so  dependent  on 
women,  as  women  on  men.  A  man  may 
find  a  wife  in  ambition  or  in  science. 

It  Ls  true,  in  both  cases,  that  the  ulti- 
mate person  on  whom  all  depend  is  God ; 
but,  it  is  also  true  that  while  women  learn 
the  necessity  of  dependence  on  Him  by 
the  necessary  resting  of  their  nature  on 
men — men  learn  it  chiefly  from  the  loneli- 
ness, which  comes  upon  them  when  their 
boasted  self-dependence  is  broken  up  by 
the  terrible  stokes  of  that  love,  which  will 
teach  us  that  we  are  not  our  own.  But 
with  woman  it  is  the  natural  dependence 
of  their  nature  on  the  manly  powers, 
which  finally  leads  them  beyond  that  to 
their  deep  rest  on  the  Divine.  The  natural 
conducts  them  to  the  spiritual,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason,  that  women  possess  more 
of  the  essence  of  religion,  or  entire  sub- 
servience to  the  highest  will,  than  men 
because  they  arrive  at  it  more  naturally 
through  their  nature. 

And  because  she  is  thus  possessed  of 
loving  dependence,  therefore  is  the  truest 
woman  most  truly  free.  For  what  liberty 
is  like  hers,  who  reposing  in  unquestioning 
fiuth  on  him  she  loves,  delights  to  do  his 
will,  because  she  is  at  one  with  him  by 
affection  ?  What  freedom  is  like  hers  to 
whom  the  words  duty  and  coerdon  have 
no  meaning,  because  love  b  all  ? 

Again,  because  her  nature  is  necessarily 
possessed  of  this  power  of  self  sacrificing 
love  in  so  much  deeper  a  manner  than 
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that  of  man,  therefore  is  she  gifted  with 
a  subtler  insiglit,  and  a  more  discrimina- 
ti!ig  sympathy.  For  the  capacity  of  insight 
is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  capacity  of 
loving,  and  the  power  of  insight  is 
measured  by  the  strength  of  love  in  any 
character,  and  by  the  amount  of  affection 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  object  of  inves- 
tigation. To  him  who  loves  the  universe, 
the  "  open  secret''  is  clear.  To  him,  who 
loves  a  book,  the  inner  comprehension  of 
it  is  granted.  To  him  or  her,  who  loves  a 
person,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  that  soul 
is  given.  And  the  higliest  woman,  who 
pours  the  truest  love  humanity  can  know 
on  those  for  whom  she  spends  hereelf,  has 
a  delicate  insight,  which  penetrates  like 
light  into  the  hidden  spnngs  of  being  and 
of  action,  and  lays  bare  the  iimermost 
recesses  of  the  spirit.  She  sees  into  men 
and  women,  as  the  poet  sees  into  the 
w^orld,  because  she  loves.  She  is  dowered 
with — 

"  The  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn, 
The  love  of  love ;" 

and  for  this  reason  also  she  possesses  a 
discriminating  sympathy.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  sympathy.  There  is  a  sympathy, 
which  feels  for  humanity  as  a  mass,  and 
produces  philanthropy,  and  is  the  parent 
of  high-sounding  schemes  and  socialistic 
systems.  Oftentimes  this  is  worse  than 
useless,  for  not  expending  itself  on  indi- 
viduals, and  too  slothful  and  dainty  to 
carrv  out  in  action  its  foelincrs,  it  for<xets 
Its  objects,  and  only  suns  its  silken  com- 
placency in  the  warmth  of  its  self-approval. 
This  evil  belongs  to  men  and  women 
alike ;  but  when  tliis  large  sympathy  for 
the  mass  is  true,  and  finds  its  complement 
in  real  work,  it  produces  men  who  live  like 
Wilberforce,  or  Francis  Xavier ;  and  to 
such  men,  whose  object  is  the  redemption 
of  masses,  wo  give  the  name  of  benefac- 
tors of  the  race.  Rarely  do  women  pos- 
sess this  kind  of  sympathy,  for  they  can 
not  generalize  sufficiently,  and  even  sliould 
it  be  theirs,  the  practical  power  to  act  on 
it  is  often  wanting,  and  then*  position  shuts 
them  out  from  opportunity.  Their  true 
province,  when  such  occasion  does  not 
exist,  is  to  arouse  action  by  appeal  to  the 
heart. 

But  the  general  sphere  of  woman's 
sympathy  is  different,  and  the  sympathy 
itself  is  different.  There  is  a  sympathy, 
which,  not  lavishing  itself  on  the  mass, 
discriminates  individuals,  and  is  able  to 


apply  peculiar  comfort  to  peculiar  drcimi- 
stances  and  peculiar  characters.  Thisk 
especially  in  the  power  of  womanhood. 
It  is  more  hidden  in  its  action  than  the 
former,  but  infinitely  more  praotical ;  and 
the  highest  woman  possesses  deep  and 
wondrously  effectual  sympathy,  because 
she  has  gained  an  insight  through  love 
into  human  character,  and  is  able  to  mold 
herself  in  other  forms  suitable  to  the 
various  cases,  which  she  meets. 

For  another  reason  also  is  she  thus 
gifted.  The  )>ower  of  practical  sympathy, 
which  is  comfort,  depends  on  suffering ; 
a  knowledge  of  what  is  needed,  in  order 
to  console,  is  only  gained  through  sorrow 
and  trial.  Now,  it  is  another  charac- 
teristic of  womanhood,  which  arises  from 
her  deeper  spiritual,  and,  therefore,  more 
delicate  nature,  that  she  suffers  more  than 
men.  Things,  words,  looks,  which  seem 
trifles  to  us,  touch  her  to  the  core.  Trials, 
bereavements,  and  sadness,  which  are 
deadened  in  us  by  our  life  of  action  and 
intellect,  descend  into  and  dwell  in  her 
lieait.  *'  Sorrow's  memory"  to  her  is 
"  sorrow  still."  Her  capacities  of  feeling 
are  more  subtle  than  ours,  and  therefore 
her  suffering  is  more  subtle  too ;  and  be- 
cause she  has  tlius  more  keenly  borne  the 
cross,  therefore  can  she  heal  with  a  more 
delicate  and  softer  touch,  than  we ;  ther^ 
fore  is  her  sympathy  more  discriminating; 
therefore  is  it  more  useful,  because  less 
expended  in  visions  of  universal  improT^ 
ment ;  and,  lastly,  more  personal,  because 
the  tendency  of  her  nature  is  to  individa- 
alize,  rather  than  gcneraliae.  But  further 
still  the  power  of  applying  sympathy 
practically  depends  not  altogether  on  si^ 
fering,  but  on  the  right  conquest  of  suffer- 
ing. A  human  soul  may  bi'eak  beneath 
its  sorrrow  ;  it  may  forget  it  in  action,  or 
crush  it  out  by  the  resolution  of  strong 
will.  In  these  cases,  which  are  more 
peculiar,  cs{)ecially  the  two  last,  to  men, 
the  power  of  giving  sympathy  in  a  useftal 
way  is  lost.  But  sufferm^,  when  era- 
quered  by  a  calm  and  Christian  endnranee, 
when  felt  keenly,  and  yet  felt  as  the  blow 
of  love,  is  changed  into  the  power  of  con- 
solation. And  so  the  true  woman,  to 
whom  this  is  natural,  has  overcome  her 
sorrow  without  forgetting  it  in  the  man- 
ner most  conducive  to  the  practical  power 
of  consoling  others,  and  that  in  a  way  to 
which  men  more  rarely  can  attain.  Surdy 
this  view  opens  to  womanhood  a  wondrovi 
mission. 
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We  have  said  that  women  are  more 
keenly  susceptible  of  suffering  than  men. 
The  principle  on  which  this  is  founded  is, 
that  the  spiritual*  is  more  deli(*ate  than 
the  physical  and  intellectual.  Now,  in  a 
woman,  the  spiritual  is  predominate,  and 
therefore  she  is  more  receptive  of,  and 
sensitive  to,  impressions  of  every  class. 
In  accordance  with  tliis  her  physical  or- 
ganization is  more  delicate  than  man's,  as 
it  is  to  be  the  channel  of  finer  intimations, 
and  the  medium  of  tenderer  shades  of 
sensation.  Now,  from  thA  inward  and 
corresponding  outward  fineness  of  organi- 
zation arises  —  so  far  as  relates  to  ideas 
transmitted  through  the  semises  —  much  of 
the  thought  and  joy  and  sorrow  of  a  true 
woman's  life.  Hence  her  feelingrs  are  more 
subtle  and  more  easily  excited  than  ours  ; 
hence  her  feelings  are  keener  and  deeper, 
though  not  so  strong  as  ours ;  hence  it  is 
that  she  collects  deliglit  from  a  smile,  and 
happy  thoughts  from  a  word  ;  hence  it  is 
that  she  entails  sorrow  on  her  heart  from 
causes,  whicli  were  not  meant  to  create  it ; 
hence  it  is  that  the  slightest  looks  en- 
courage hope  when  she  loves,  and  that 
she  will  grasp  at  a  passing  expression,  and 
gather  it  like  a  flower ;  hence  it  is  that 
when  her  love  has  been  cast  away,  and 
she  feels  the  object  unworthy,  she  will 
yet  cherish  the  memory  of  what  has  been, 
and  find  a  sad  delight  in  ignoring  the 
present,  and  living  in  the  past. 

Hence  it  is  that  women  are  earlier  in 
life  more  thoughtful  than  men,  for  their 
delicate  inward  being  receives  things 
which,  with  another  tendency  of  woman- 
hood, they  lay  up  with  a  conservative  in- 
stinct in  their  hearts  —  things,  and  looks, 
and  words,  which  the  sharp,  objective 
vivacity  of  boyhood  passes  over.  And 
tins  extends  itself  through  all  existence. 
And  women  have  a  wondrous  intertwined 
symphony  of  inner  and  most  delicate 
thought  which  forms  a  second  life,  whose 
mvstic  music  men  have  never  heard  — 
have  not  even,  we  believe,  conceived. 

It  will  afterwards  be  seen  how  this 
I>eculiarity  fits  them  for  discharging  a 
peculiar  office  in  literature. 

It  is  true  that  this  thoughtfulness  does 
not  produce  great  works,  and  is  not  mani- 
fest to  the  world.  But  for  this  there  are 
obvious  reasons.  The  things  of  the  inner 
heart  are  ever  unutterable  in   language. 

*  By  "  spirituar  we  mean  all  that  pertains,  not 
only  to  the  spirit,  but  also  to  the  heart. 


Speech  fades  before  the  power  of  feel- 
ing. 

"  For  words  are  weak,  and  most  to  seek, 
AVhen  wanted  fifty-fold." 

And  not  only  unutterable,  but  also  un- 
speakable. Thei*e  broods  above  them  a 
hallowed  air  to  break  whose  waves  with 
speech  were  sacrilege.  To  vulgarize  her 
inmost  self,  no  idea  can  be  to  woman  more 
full  of  shuddering  than  that.  It  is  hers 
by  right  of  possession,  and  no  kaiser  or 
king  may  touch  with  despotic  hand  that 
mystic  woof  and  warp  of  thought  which 
shares  her  loneliness  with  God.  Men  see 
it  only  in  the  undefined  and  fleeting 
changes  of  the  face  —  in  all  the  cloudlike 
shiftings  of  expression  —  in  the  indh^idu- 
ality  of  manner,  but  never  as  it  is. 

True  is  this  also  of  men.     In  our  inmost 
nature  we  are  all  alone — 

"Each  in  his  hidden  sphere  of  joy  and  woe, 
Our  hermit  spirits  dwell  and  range  apart." 

But  it  is  naturally  and  more  especially 
true  of  women. 

And,  again,  arising  fi*om  this  delicacy 
of  inward  organization,  joined  to  its  out- 
ward and  fitting  vehicle,  women  are  more 
receptive  of  natural  beauty  than  men.  In 
a  peculiar  way,  however.  The  man  ad- 
mires the  landscape  as  a  whole,  with  all  its 
parts  bound  together  by  one  law  into  a 
glorious  unity  ;  his  eye  dwells  with  plea- 
sure on  the  sunset  sky,  and  on  the  ever- 
lasting downfall  of  the  cataract ;  but  he 
pierces  beyond  the  pleasure  of  sensation 
and  marks  the  various  waving  of  the  cloud 
march  in  its  obedience  to  law,  and  the 
majestic  submission  of  the  water  atoms  to 
the  force  of  gravitation  ;  he  sees  the  har- 
mony of  the  evening  vapors  with  the  land 
and  sea  they  hover  over;  he  combines 
the  sound  of  the  cataract  with  the  silence 
of  the  pines,  and  its  white  and  leaping 
radiance  with  the  rainbow  which  arches 
there,  and  with  the  darkness  of  the  swift 
eddies  which,  in  the  hollowed  pool  be- 
neath, contrast  with  the  foam  above.  For 
man's  idea  of  beauty  is  not  complete,  till 
he  has  added  to  the  pleasure  of  the  eye 
and  ear  the  sense  of  harmony  and  law  — 
and  in  him  the  latter  ofien  predominates 
over  the  former.  But  women  rarely 
generalize  thus,  and  never  possess  in  the 
same  fullness  this  power  of  reference  to 
law,  which  is  the  parent  in  the  artist  of 
his  greatesi  gift  —  harmonious  composi- 
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tion.  Iler  pleasure  is  more  the  result  of 
fine  sensational  impressions,  and  she  is  en- 
tranced by  the  minutenesses  of  nature, 
and  by  the  portions  of  a  landscape.  The 
violet  which  nestles  in  the  moss  beneath 
the  oak  is  dearer  to  her  than  the  thought 
of  the  law  of  its  growth.  The  fern  which 
shakes  its  penciled  shadow  in  the  still  pool 
of  the  mountain  stream  is  the  object  of 
tenderer  love  to  her  than  the  law  of  its 
reflection.  The  delicacy  of  color  in  the 
light  and  breezy  cirrus  which  lengthens 
Ibrth  its  golden  fibers  to  follow  the  sun  it 
loves  is  sweeter  to  her  than  the  knowledge 
of  its  harmony  of  tone  with  every  tint  in 
sea  a!id  land  beneath  it.  "  I  feel,  I  feel," 
she  cries,  "  do  not  destroy  my  keen  and 
silvoiy  delight  by  reasons  and  by  law. 
The  loveliness  of  all  and  each  enters  my 
heart,  and  fills  it  to  the  brim  —  I  have  no 
loom  for  thought ;  and  when  the  beauty 
I  have  seen  returns  on  me  at  night, 

'And  strikes  upon  thtt  inward  eyo 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude,' 

it  is  mine  not  to  reason  on,  but  to  mingle 
with  my  inner  life,  to  add  delicacy  to  my 
assocmtions  and  !ny  past,  to  exalt  my  spi- 
rit more  and  more  to  the  high  region 
where  all  beauty  shall  be  perfect,  an<l  all 
purity  be  stainless."  Thus,  in  woman- 
hood's gaze  at  nature  the  emotional  pre- 
dominates over  the  intellectual,  and  the 
sense  of  the  delicacy  of  the  parts  over- 
comes her  appreciation  of  the  whole.  And 
from  these  grounds,  and  from  a  conse- 
quence naturally  following,  we  shall  here- 
allor  deduce  the  position  and  mission  of 
women  in  artistic  life. 

The  same  principles  apply  to  the  recep 
tion  by  women  of  all  beauty,  whether  m 
art  or  music,  or  in  the  higher  beauty, 
which  appeals  to  their  intellect  and  spirit 
in  poetry  or  religion,  in  noble  words  or 
noble  action.  Such  are  some  of  the  effects 
of  delicacy  of  inward  organization  in  con- 
nection with  ideas  received  through  the 
senses. 

And  resulting  from  all  these  there  is  an- 
other characteristic  which  belongs  to  wom- 
anhood :  deep  unsatisfaction.  We  do  not 
say  dissatisfaction,  but  unsatisfaction.  A 
woman  is  not  satisfied  with  approximation 
to  her  ideal,  but  desires  ever  to  be  the 
very  thing  she  wishes  to  be.  Now  her 
spiritual  nature,  which  delicatizes  the  mi- 
nute, aspires  to  be  equal  in  the  smallest 
point  to  her  ideal,  and  the  consequence  is 


that  she  becomes  not  only  confiued  in  the 
multitude  of  thoughts,  but  also  the  more 
she  advances  the  higher  does  her  ideal  be- 
come. Hence  results  deep  unsatisfiiction, 
a  deep  sense  of  her  own  weakness,  which, 
had  sne  not  as  deep  a  trust,  woald  end  in 
desi>air. 

These  two,  high  ideals  and  deep  unsat- 
isfaction, follow  her  through  life ;  and, 
whether  she  be  artist  or  writer,  mnucian 
or  religionist — that  is,  whether  she  strive 
to  realize  the  intuitive  beauty,  or  the  in- 
tuitive love  6f  goodness  within  her,  she 
will  either  lose  the  power  of  expression 
from  the  overwhelming  emotions  which 
overcome  her,  or  she  will  want  that  sense 
of  self  confidence,  which,  above  all,  must 
belong  to  him  or  her  who  greatly  creates 
in  art  or  literature,  or  greatly  invents  in 
science.  Hence  it  is  that  woman  does  not 
create  or  invent  at  first  hand.  She  does 
create,  truly  create  at  second  hand ;  but 
this  we  shall  more  fully  enter  into  after- 
wards. 

And  now,  what  is  that  quality  of  pore 
womanhood  which  binds  all  these  into  a 
whole  ?  What  is  the  bond  of  her  perfect- 
ness  ?  It  is  purity.  Without  tnat  her 
life  is  a  ship  which  has  lost  its  rudder. 

There  it  lies,  sleeping  on  a  calm  sea, 
with  its  shrouds  penciled  against  the  gold- 
en sky,  and  its  sails  opening  their  snowy 
folds  m  loveliness,  with  its  tapering  masts 
and  fair-built  hull  reflected  m  mass  and 
wavering  lines  down  into  the  summer  sea 
— beautiful  and  fiiir  vision,  dreaming  on 
the  ocean  of  existence.  But  the  winds  of 
trial  begin  to  blow,  and  the  temptations  ci 
life  arise  in  waves,  and  the  sharp  hail  of 
sorrow,  and  the  scathing  lightnings  beat 
and  dazzle  on  her  fairness ;  and  when  the 
tempest  has  past,  where  is  that  phantom 
of  delight?  She  lies  on  the  comL  rocksi 
shattered,  and  despised,  and  lost,  for  the 
rudder  of  purity  was  not  there. 

But  where  purity  is,  where  a  woman 
has  kept  that  imllad[ium  safe  from  hostile 
hand,  and  defiling  touch  or  thought,  there 
every  quality  and  power  is  sanctified  and 
ennobled,  exalted  and  refined ;  and  if  trial 
or  temptation,  sorrow  or  dismay,  should 
wake  in  wrath  or  woe  upon  her,  the  wo- 
man who  is  pure  within  keeps  her  life  un- 
stained and  perfect,  like  Alpine  snow 
which  is  beaten  by  the  rain  and  hail  into 
the  more  crystal  clearness  of  the  glacier 
ice,  and  swept  by  the  tempest  into  the 
more  dazzling  spotlessncss  which  glitters 
on  the  aiguille. 
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Such  is  something  of  the  glory  of  pure 
womanhood.  To  be  true  to  that  which  we 
have  but  imperfectly  described,  how  noble 
a  mission!  No  vaster  field  of  work  is 
given  to  man,  no  greater  resulting  possi- 
bilities  of  action  lie  before  manhood  in  this 
world.  It  remains  for  us  to  say  to  man, 
in  whatever  position  God  has  placed  you, 
work  there  with  truth  to  pure  manhood, 
and  you  will  fulfill  your  mission  ;  to  wom- 
an, in  whatever  position  God  has  placed 
you,  work  there  with  truth  to  pure  wom- 
anhood, and  you  will  fulfill  your  mission ; 
to  both,  never  repine,  never  seek  to  step 
beyond  yourselves,  never  violate  your 
natural  character  or  temperament  volun- 
taiily,  never  bind  yourselves  to  any  par- 
ticular mode  of  action — be  free,  faithful, 
tinfearing,  wise.  Be  content,  and  know 
that  where  you  are,  there  is  the  best  place, 
and  there  your  noblest  mission. 

Lastly,  these  powers  of  pure  woman- 
hood, which  we  have  been  describing,  are 
spiritual  powers.  We  have  used  the  word 
spiritual  as  embracing  under  it  all  in  us  that 
is  not  physical  or  intellectual,  all  that  be- 
longs to  the  h  eart  and  spirit.  We  do  not  say 
that  women  have  not  intellectual  or  physi- 
cal powers,  nor  that  men  have  not  spirit- 
ual ;  but  this  we  do  say,  that  in  man  the 
two  former  predominate,  in  woman  the  lat- 
ter. Every  action  and  thought  of  wom- 
anhood is  penetrated  by,  and  draws  its  life 
from,  and  has  its  foundation  on,  her  spirit- 
ual powers.  We  can  cull  to  mind  no  purely 
intellectual  or  physical  work  done  by  a 
woman.  Her  heart  and  spirit  give  the 
motives  of  her  life.  She  arrives  at  truth, 
she  is  an  artist,  thinker,  worker,  by  her 
spiritual  powers.  She  must  be  educated, 
redeemed,  exalted  by  appeals  to  these. 
She  is  all  she  is  by  them,  she  lives,  and 
dies,  and  loves,  and  suffers  through  these, 
by  these  she  is  trained  for  heaven. 


Now,  from  a  false  perversion,  or  rather 
from  an  ignorant  persuasion  of  this  truth, 
the  common  proverb,  which  we  hear  from 
men  has  arisen:  "A  woman's  strength 
is  her  weakness."  The  real  origin  of  the 
saying  is  this  :  most  men  think  that  only 
strong  which  openly  appears  strong,  or  is 
manifested  in  forcible  results.  But  they 
can  not  also  help  seeing  that  woman  pre- 
vails where  they  have  failed,  that  she  does 
a  mighty  work  in  the  world,  and  possesses 
enormous  influence,  and  then  they  leap  to 
the  conclusion  that  she  wins  because  she 
is  weak,  and  that  they  give  way  to  her 
because  it  is  manly  to  give  way  to  that 
which  has  no  power  of  resistance  ;  as  if  it 
were  manly  to  surrender  to  weakness  at 
all  times.  No ;  men  give  way,  women 
have  strength  and  influence  because  they 
work  by  powere  which  to  the  coarse  and 
ignorant  appear  weak,  but  which  in  reality 
are  the  strongest. 

If  we  look,  then,  largely  on  humanity 
as  a  whole,  made  up  of  womanhood  and 
manhood,  we  arrive  at  this  final  result. 
Womanhood  is  the  spirit  of  humanity; 
manhood,  the  body  and  mind.  She  bears 
the  same  relation  to  humanity  as  the 
comtemplative  and  feeling  powers  in  an 
individual  do  to  the  reasoning  and  active. 
Without  either,  humanity  would  be  no 
more ;  separated,  humanity  is  useless,  the 
world  is  at  a  dead  lock ;  together,  hand  in 
hand,  and  heart  in  heart,  our  fallen  but 
divine  humanity  advances  nobly,  freely, 
usefully  to  do  its  work,  eliminating  slowly 
and  unconsciously  out  of  unknown  quan- 
tities the  great  equation  which  shall  be, 
when  the  race,  emerging  from  many  an 
JSonian  storm,  shall  at  last  progress  into 
that  golden  year  which  all  high  heaits, 
and  all  fair  song,  and  all  true  philosophy, 
has  prophesied  for  man. 
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That  war  is  inevitable,  has  long  been 
known,  even  to  those  who  were  unwilling 
to  throw  away  the  chances  of  peace  wliich 
negotiation  affords;  but  very  few  of  us 
indeed  iniairined  that  the  thunderbolt 
was  so  soon  to  be  launched,  and  that 
the  situation,  with  Uussia  in  close  alliance 
with  France,  was  to  be  so  dark.  It 
miirht  not  inireasonably  be  asked  what 
could  be  the  worth  of  negotiations,  the 
nature  of  which  was  pithily  described  by 
Lord  Clarendon  as  being  the  request  of 
one  despotic  power  to  another  despotic 
power,  that,  by  amicable  ajrangement,  a 
third  despotic  power  should  give  liberal 
institutions  to  the  Italians?  What  could 
the  real  object  be  but  war,  when  the  cause 
of  cpiarrel  was  palpably  a  pretext  ?  Was 
there  are  any  possible  chance  of  an  amica- 
ble settlement,  when  the  French  eagle  said 
to  the  Austrian  eagle :  ''  Ah  !  those  poor 
lambs  of  Italy !  how  I  pity  them !  how 
cruel  of  you  to  feed  upon  lambs  !  It  is 
too  bad !  It  must  not  be  !"  The  French 
Emperor  lias  an  ambition  to  acquire  some- 
what of  the  military  glory  which  belonged 
to  the  First  Napoleon  ;  he  sees  the  neces- 
sitv  of  diverting  the  minds  of  the  French 
from  domestic  concerns ;  he  has  faith  in 
his  new  rifled  cannon  ;  and  there  is  no 
room  to  doubt  that  w^ar  has  been  decreed. 
Actual  hostilities  have  in  fact  commenc- 
ed, and  while  we  can  not  but  regard  the 
striking  of  the  first  blow  by  Austria  as  a 
signal  lack  of  moral  courage,  and  as  the 
th lowing  away  of  a  i)crnianent  gain  for 
the  sake  of  a  temporary  advantage,  it  is 
not  possible  to  condemn  entirely  the  tac- 
tics of  the  court  of  Vienna.  Thev  are 
sliort-sighte<l,  but  natural.  1-Jeing  per- 
fectly assuretl  of  the  aggressive  intentions 
of  the  French  government,  it  would  have 
been  very  hard — it  would  have  required 
greater  tliith  in  the  eternal  prhiciples  of 
justice  than  belongs  to  anv  despotic  power 
— to  wait  in  patience  until  the  enemy  was 
preparetl,  and  assumed,  in  act  as  well  as 
111  intention,  the  aggressor's  part.     We 


{  will  not  blame,  and  we  do  not  admire. 
England  has  no  sympathy  with  either 
side.  We  arc  neutral  in  this  awful  con- 
test which  is  now  imminent.  Our  entire 
sympathy  is  reserved  for  that  poor  Italy 
which  has  so  often  been  drenched  with 
blood,  and  which  is  now  again  the  prize 
lor  rival  armies.  It  is  too  much  to  nope 
that  from  such  a  conflict  the  Italian  pen- 
insula will  be  a  gainer;  and  if  she  is  a 
gainer  she  will  pay  dearly  for  the  advan- 
tage. But  whatever  be  the  chances  of 
war,  and  whatever  the  nature  of  our 
hopes,  we  suppose  that  all  Englishmen 
will  assent  to  the  principle  expressed'in 
the  title  of  our  article.  If  Austria  or  any 
other  foreign  power  is  to  rule  in  Italy,  she 
ought  to  rule  through  the  Italians;  and 
so  long  as  the  sentiment  of  nationality  is 
a  force  in  this  world,  uo  Italian  province 
will  submit  to  be  the  mere  dependency  of 
an  exotic  race.  The  Lombardo- Venetian 
provinces  might  submit  to  an  Austrian 
archduke,  but  never  to  an  Austrian  army 
and  to  a  shoal  of  Austrian  officials. 

Italy  has  been  unfortunate  in  her  firiends. 
She  has  indulged  in  stolen  interviews  with 
Mazzini,  an<l  she  has  endured  the  ogling 
of  Napoleon.  ^'Italia!  O  Italia  I  thou 
that  hast  the  fatal  gitl  of  beauty  I" — more 
fatal  than  all,  thou  hast  listened  to  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  ])olitical  fanatic,  and  thou 
hast  won  the  affections  of  the  political 
roue!  Strayed,  but  not  lost;  fallen, but 
not  dead  ;  hurt,  but  still  beautiful ;  fhll  of 
hopes  that  are  wild,  and  strength  that  is 
strange,  she  sends  her  cry  to  heaven  in 
fitful  gusts,  and  she  spreads  her  hands  bv 
turns  to  all  the  powers  of  the  earth.  Is  it 
wonderful  that  in  the  blindness  of  her 
despair  she  should  be  found  looking  for 
help  now  from  the  impracticable  regicide 
and  now  from  the  insinuating  liberticidef 
Why,  at  one  lime,  she  rested  her  hopes 
in  the  most  staid  and  respectable  old  gen- 
tleman going,  and  this  respectable  old 
gentleman  proved  to  be  the  most  &tal  of 
her  friends.    We  refer  to  that  modd  of 
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an  ancient  Whig,  Lord  Minto,  whose  mis- 
sion to  Italy  in  1847  is  one  of  the  most 
disastrous  events  in  history,  and  is  one 
jirreat  cause  of  the  evils  from  which 
the  peninsula  is  now  suffering.  In  the 
previous  year,  Cardinal  FeiTctti  had  as- 
cended the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  under  the 
title  of  Pio  Nono,  and  inaugurated  his 
reign  with  many  professions  and  proposals 
which  awakened  the  expectation,  not  only 
of  the  Papal  States,  but  of  all  Italy,  and 
not  only  of  Italy,  but  of  the  civilized 
world.  Now  was  to  commence  a  new 
era ;  now  all  abuses  were  to  bo  refoim- 
ed ;  now  the  papacy  was  to  cast  off  its 
rusty  traditions ;  now  the  Eternal  City  was 
to  renew  its  youth ;  now  the  beast  of  the 
Apocalypse,  like  the  beast  of  the  faiiy 
tale,  was  to  be  transformed  into  a  glorious 
prince  worthy  of  the  maiden.  Beauty,  who 
consented  to  be  his  biide.  Lord  Palmers- 
ton  was  then  in  the  Foreign  Office ;  and 
as  there  seemed  to  be  no  immediate  pros- 
pect of  all  these  fine  visions  being  realized, 
and  all  these  brilliant  words  becoming 
deeds  —  j)robably  because  the  Pope  was 
inexperienced  in  the  art  of  governing,  and 
was  unacquainted  with  the  ways  of  liber- 
ty— it  was  arranged  that  a  commissioner 
should  be  sent  to  Italy  to  confer  with  the 
papal  government,  to  watch  the  state  of 
affaii's,  and  to  give  that  ])ractical  advice 
of  which,  in  these  matters.  Englishmen 
are  apt  to  conceive  that  they  enjoy  a  mo- 
nopoly. Dispatched  on  no  ordinary  errand, 
this  conimisasioner  was  to  be  no  ordinary 
person  ;  he  must  not  be  the  mere  deputy, 
he  must  himself  be  a  member  of  the  cab- 
inet ;  and  who  so  fit  as  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal  and  the  father-in-law  of  the  Premier? 
Italy  was  delighted  with  the  honor,  and 
threw  her  arms  in  a  transport  of  joy 
around  this  fine  old  English  gentleman 
who  was  to  act  as  her  guardian.  Before 
he  knew  where  he  was,  Lord  Minto  found 
himself  every  where  accepted  as  the  cham- 
pion of  Italian  independence,  of  liberty 
that  was  little  better  than  license,  and  of 
nationality  that  meant  the  rupture  of 
treaties  and  the  confiscation  of  power. 
Wherever  he  went  there  were  popular 
risings ;  he  sowed  the  wind  and  he  pre- 
pared the  storm.  The  populace  flocked 
to  his  hotel,  shouted  the  wildest  cries,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  handkerchiefs 
waved  to  them  from  the  windows.  In  pub- 
lic, in  the  theater,  and  on  the  Corso,  Lord 
Minto  was  seen  in  company  with  men  of 
extreme  views,  and  in  the  Italian  mind  he 


became  identified  with  the  most  revolu- 
tionary doctrines.  The  dull,  good,  old 
gentleman,  who  has  never  had  any  repu- 
tation beyond  that  of  being  a  capital 
family  man,  and  looking  well  afler  the 
Elliots  in  the  British  service,  was  utterly 
belated,  and  liad  not  the  wit  to  extricate 
himself  from  a  false  position.  He  raised 
ho])es  which  could  never  be  gratified ;  he 
laid  the  train  which  was  soon  to  explode 
with  anarchy ;  he  gave  consistency  to 
dreams  and  definition  to  madness ;  ho 
whistled  for  the  whid  and  the  whirlwind 
came,  and  with  the  whirlwind  disaster  on 
disaster,  the  collapse  of  freedom,  and  the 
ruin  of  hope — Italy  stabbed,  fettered,  pil- 
laged, crushed  under  the  hoofs  of  Austrian 
horse  and  the  iron  heel  of  French  sol- 
diery. 

The  Revolution  of  1848  was  Mazzini's 
opportunity,  and  he  turned  it  to  some  ac- 
count. In  that  brief  burst  of  outrageous 
liberty  Italy  saw  the  fulfillment  of  his 
prophecies,  and  she  began  to  worship  his 
prescience.  It  was  evident  that  the  infal- 
lible prophet  must  be  a  good  lawgiver, 
and  tliat  the  successful  conspirator  must 
be  an  able  statesman.  Mazzini  forever! 
The  saviour  of  Italy  I  Who  but  Mazzini? 
None  but  Mazzini !  He  went  up  like  a 
rocket  into  the  political  heaven,  but  only 
that,  like  the  rocket's  stick,  he  might 
come  down  again  to  earth.  A  great 
genius,  he  was  not  a  statesman  ;  a  strong 
enthusiast,  he  lacked  wisdom.  He  is  one 
of  those  who,  seeing  very  vividly  what 
ought  to  be  done,  think  too  little  of  the 
means  by  which  the  result  is  to  be  attain- 
ed. If  the  situation  is  complicated  —  let 
the  Gordian  knot  be  cut ;  if  the  prescrip- 
tion of  centuries  lies  in  our  way — let  it  bo 
swept  aside  like  cobwebs;  if  there  are 
tyi*ants  who  prate  of  vested  interests  and 
the  right  of  treaties — let  them  fall  before 
the  poniard.  There  is  a  cunous  story  told 
of  a  French  doctor  who  had  discovered  a 
specific  for  some  skin  disease,  and  found  a 
patient  willing  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  the 
remedy.  Sad  to  relate,  the  patient  per- 
ished just  as  the  disease  was  vanquished. 
"  II  est  mort  gueri  I"  said  the  enthusiastic 
physician.  Mazzini  is  a  man  of  this  tem- 
per. He  would  cure  his  patient  at  what- 
ever cost ;  he  would  hold  to  his  theory  in 
the  face  of  a  million  facts.  He  dreamed  a 
dream  of  an  independent  Italy — a  free 
Itsdy — a  united  Italy ;  and  nothing  short 
of  his  dream  in  all  its  details  wiU  ever 
satisfy  him.    What  ia  Sardinia  to  him? 
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Victor  Emanuel  stands  as  much  in  his 
way  as  Bomba  in  the  south  or  the  Aus- 
trian eagles  in  the  north.  Not  content 
with  the  practicable,  he  demands  theoreti- 
cal perfection.  Enough  to  him  that  his 
objects  are  desirable — therefore  they  can 
and  they  must  be  realized.  Italy  believed 
him  for  a  time,  because  of  the  revolution 
which  he  had  foretold.  A  fortune-teller 
may  make  a  hundred  mistakes,  but  all  her 
lies  will  be  forgotten  if  only  once  she 
proves  to  be  a  soothsayer;  .and  Mazzini 
had  to  commit  innumerable  blunders  be- 
fore Italy  could  cease  to  have  faith  in 
him.  His  views  were  extreme  and  ex- 
clusive ;  he  insisted  on  his  dream  of  Italy 
united  and  republican ;  and  he  would  ad- 
vance to  his  impossible  schemes  by  execra- 
ble means.  Gradually  the  more  rational 
of  the  Italian  patnots  fell  away  from  him  ; 
and  the  first  public  symptom  of  this  fall- 
ing off  appeared  in  that  celebrated  letter 
in  which  Daniel  Manin  denounced  the 
theory  of  the  poniard.  Manin^  protest 
was  but  the  utterance  of  a  feeling  which 
had  long  been  simmering,  and  which  had 
made  not  a  little  progress  among  sensible 
Italians.  They  could  not  brook  the  doc- 
tiine  of  assassination ;  they  were  weary 
with  the  aimless  efforts  and  paltry  con- 
spiracies directed  by  Mazzini ;  they  be- 
held some  prospect  of  rational  govern- 
ment and  constitutional  liberty  in  the 
course  punsued  by  the  Sardinian  monarch  ; 
and  by  degi'ees  the  ardor  of  their  attach- 
ment to  Mazzini  wonderfully  cooled,  so 
that  he  was  lefl  with  a  few  desperates  to 
nurse  in  sublime  isolation  his  Laputan 
visions,  and  to  preach  his  unhallowed 
doctrine.  The  attempt  of  Orsini  was  the 
practical  illustration  of  the  Mazzinian 
principle,  and  finally  destroyed  the  influ- 
ence of  the  fiiction.  The  recoil  was  tre- 
mendous. There  may  not  have  been  much 
reason  in  the  reaction,  but  the  reaction 
was  nevertheless  complete.  A  great  crime 
had  been  attempted.  The  authors  of  that 
attempt  played  the  game  of  desperates. 
It  was  do  or  die — win  all  or  lose  all.  On 
oiie  cast  of  the  dice  —  and  terrible  dice 
they  were  —  thrown  madly  down  in  the 
Rue  Lepelletier,  every  thing  was  staked  ; 
and  for  them  at  least  all  was  lost.  The 
immediate  agents  in  this  diabolical  at- 
tempt were  guillotined;  the  party  to 
which  they  belonged  was  annihilated. 
Italy  was  saved  from  the  embrace  of  in- 
toxicated enthusiasts  and  midnight  bra- 
roes. 


The  escape  of  the  French  Emperor  on 
that  occasion  is  a  marvel  which,  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge,  has  never  yet  re- 
ceived a  satisfactory  explanation.  Orri- 
ni's  plans  were  arranged  with  consummate 
skill,  and  following  all  the  known  laws  of 
cause  and  effect  they  ought  to  have  suc- 
ceeded. The  address  with  which  he 
contrived  to  baflle  the  French  police  and 
to  smuggle  his  infernal  shells  mto  Paris 
was  perfect,  and  every  subsequent  step  in 
his  progress  was  marked  with  the  same 
wonderful  forethought  and  secresy  up  to 
the  moment  when  the  fatal  bombs  were 
thrown  down.  From  first  to  last,  from 
the  devising  of  the  shells  to  the  exploding 
of  them,  every  calculation  was  made  with 
the  most  infallible  accuracy,  and  not  one 
mistake  was  committed.  Why,  then,  was 
that  awful  explosion  without  effect  ? 
There  had  been  one  omission.  It  had  not 
entered  into  the  calculations  of  Orsini 
that  the  Emperor  would  go  to  the  Opera 
in  a  carnage  made  of  boiler-plates.  The 
shells  were  temble  enough  to  blow  up 
any  ordinary  carriage,  or  at  all  events  to 
burst  through  it ;  and  had  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  been  in  such  a  vehicle  they 
would  inevitably  have  fallen  victims,  ft 
so  happened,  however,  that  they  went  to 
the  Opera  in  Louis  Philippe's  ciirriage, 
which  was  lined  with  boiler-plates,  and 
which  was  proof  to  the  fulminating  missile. 
It  was  the  knowledge  of  the  narrowness 
of  this  escape  that  afterwards  threw  the 
French  government  into  a  terror  which 
seemed  unreasonable  to  us,  who  saw  in 
the  failure  of  Orsini's  attempt  but  the 
fiiilure  which  ordinarily  awaits  the  assassin 
against  whom  the  most  ordinary  precau- 
tions are  taken.  The  most  important 
effect  to  us  at  this  moment  of  all  the  alarm 
which  was  thus  excited  was,  that  Napo- 
leon was  hurried  into  the  Italian  question. 
He  had,  no  doubt,  thought  of  it  before, 
for  it  entered  veiy  largely  into  the  Napo- 
leonic ideas,  which  the  French  Emperor 
regards  as  a  sort  of  heirloom.  But  the 
deed  of  Orsini  proved  the  necessity  of  a 
more  active  policy,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
scaffold  he  who  had  risked  his  all  for  the 
salvation  of  Italy  may  be  said  to  have 
bequeathed  to  the  Emperor  the  cause  of 
Italian  independence.  In  a  very  short 
time  we  in  this  country  were  alarmed  by 
the  preparations  for  war  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel,  and,  above  all,  by  the  ela- 
borate display  at  Cherbourg.  It  was 
instantly  surmised  that  Louis  Napoleon 
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was  bent  on  the  invasion  of  Enghnd ; 
but  the  surmise  was  as  instantly  extin- 
guished, and  the  knowing  ones  declared 
that  Austria  was  the  intended  victim — 
the  building  of  fleets  and  the  completion 
of  the  mightv  naval  arsenal  at  Cherbourg 
having  for  their  object,  not  the  invasion 
of  our  island,  but  the  holding  of  our 
armaments  in  check.  Why  Austria? 
And  then  we  heard  mysterious  hints  about 
the  Danubian  principalities,  about  the 
necessity  whicli  lay  upon  A  despotism 
like  that  of  the  French  Emperor  to  amuse 
the  people  by  foreign  conquests,  and  about 
the  triviality  of  the  spark  which  might 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  kindling  a 
war.  Not  a  few  persons  were  astonished 
when,  in  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
Louis  Xapoleon  appeared  in  a  new  cha- 
racter as  the  defender  of  liberty,  and  as 
the  champion  of  Italy  against  Austrian 
oppression.  This,  then,  was  the  point  to 
which  the  French  government  had  been 
steadily  steering  throughout  the  whole  of 
last  vear.  At  first  we  thourrht  that  Louis 
Napoleon  was  threatening  ouraelves; 
then  we  discovered  that  he  was  threaten- 
ing Austria ;  at  last  we  find  that  his  heart 
is  set  on  Italy,  and  to  carry  out  his  views 
there  he  allies  himself  with  Russia,  and  is 
ready  to  fight  Austria  and  defy  England. 
Ostensibly  his  intentions  are  of  the  purest : 
he  seeks  no  personal  gain,  and  acts  but,  as 
in  concert  with  England,  he  acted  in  the 
affair  of  Naples  when  the  envoys  of  the 
two  counti-ies  were  withdrawn — all  in  the 
cause  of  justice  and  humanity.  Louis 
Napoleon  appearing  as  the  knight-errant 
of  liberty  is  a  novel  spectacle,  however; 
and  in  this  coimtry  we  have  a  profound 
suspicion  as  to  the  disinterestedness  of  his 
motives.  That  suspicion  is  strengthened 
by  the  union  of  his  cousin  with  a  Sardi- 
nian princess — a  princess  of  that  sove- 
reign house  which  is  notoriously  anxious 
to  increase  its  j)ower  by  the  acquisition 
of  a  larger  Italian  territory.  A  thousand 
suggestions  are  thrown  out.  Sardinia 
covets  Lombardy,  and,  in  order  to  acquire 
that  tempting  prize,  will  part  with  Savoy 
to  France ;  a  principality  must  be  found 
for  Prince  Napoleon ;  Prince  Murat  will 
be  raised  to  the  throne  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies ;  and  so  on.  It  is  enough  that  the 
suspicions  entertained  regarding  the  Em- 
peror's policy  are  dee|V8eated — and  in  this 
country  invincible.  What  transpired  with 
regard  to  the  negotiations  for  a  Congress 
only  tended  to  confirm  those  suspicions. 
VOL.  XLVIL— NO.  UL 


It  was  believed  that  the  Emperor  is  really 
anxious  for  war,  and  that  if  the  Congress 
had  been  held  at  all,  it  would  have  been 
but  a  toy  for  the  pui-pose  of  gaining  time, 
or  a  mask  for  the  purpose  of  working  out 
the  end  more  securely.  It  is  known  thai 
Louis  Napoleon  is  great  on  the  subject  of 
his  new  nfled  cannon,  the  secret  of  which 
is  kept  with  the  utmost  vigilance ;  and 
that  he  expects  the  most  astonishing 
results — unprecedented  results  from  guns 
which,  for  portability,  length  of  range, 
and  accuracy  of  aim,  outdo  every  species 
of  ordnance  that  has  hitherto  been 
brought  into  action.  His  faith  in  this 
weapon,  and  his  desire  both  to  gratify  the 
army,  and  to  acquire  a  military  name, 
outweigh  every  other  consideration — not 
forgetting  the  aversion  of  his  subjects  to 
war  and  the  specter  which  he  has  raised 
throughout  the  country  in  transferring 
the  Bourse  to  every  town  in  every  depait- 
ment.  It  may  be  remembered  that  when, 
in  attempting  to  raise  a  certain  loan,  he 
appealed,  not  to  the  Paris  Bourse  alone, 
but  sent  his  proposals  to  every  town  in 
the  pro\'inces,  the  result  was,  that  he 
drew  from  private  hoards  throughout  the 
land  sums  of  money  that  made  all  the 
capitalists  of  Europe  stare.  In  1855  he 
had  to  raise  a  loan  of  750,000,000  francs. 
Consider  what  that  sum  is — not  less  than 
£30,000,000  sterling  !  In  subscribing  for 
this  enormous  amount,  our  French  friends 
actually  put  down  their  names  for  ^\q 
times  the  sum.  They  subscribed  for 
3,652,591,085  francs.  Here  was  a  new 
source  of  wealth!  What  a  wonderful 
man  was  this  French  Emperor,  who,  unlike 
other  princes  that  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
tyrants  of  the  Bourse,  had  only  to  appeal 
to  his  people  and  they  offered  him  five 
times  the  amount  which  he  asked  —  were 
willing  to  trust  him  to  the  extent  of 
£150,000,000  sterling  added  to  the  na- 
tional debt !  In  point  of  fact,  the  Emperor 
has  taken  the  people  very  much  at  their 
word,  and  in  his  brief  reign  has  already 
added  not  less  than  £100,000,000  to  the 
national  debt  of  France,  and  now  pi-o- 
I>o8es  to  add  £20,000,000  more.  Probably 
he  little  calculated  that  in  thus  teaching 
the  people  to  become  iundholders,  and  to 
have  a  personal  interest  in  the  security  of 
the  government,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
raising  a  power  in  the  country  to  be  a 
check  upon  himself.  Your  nmdholder 
and  your  man  of  commerce  is  an  enemy 
to  war.  The  Emperor  fostered  the  spirit 
34 
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of  speculation  and  the  habit  of  trade  ;  and  |  But  depend  upon  it,  if  we  can  not  discover 
in  80  doing  lie  raised  throughout  the  !  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  as  satisfactory 
country  a  specter  against  himself  which  |  as  that  of  the  "  wise  young  judge,  the 
he  cannot  easily  lay  —  which  is,  indeed,  !  Daniel  come  to  judgment,"  our  feeling  is 
the  only  effective  guarantee  for  the  pre-  .  entirely  in  unison  with  hers,  and  can  only 
sei^vation  of  peace  or  the  s[)eedy  conclu-  i  express  itself  in  detestation  of  the  Aus- 
sioTi  of  war.  I  trian   tyranny.      We  do  not  forget,  in- 

But  if  Englishmen  regard  France  with  '  deed,  that  since  thiSSArchduke  Ferdinand 
distrust  and  jealousy,  it  is  equally  certain  Maximilian  was  appointed  viceroy,  there 
that  they  have  not  one  particle  of  sym-  has  been  some  amelioration  in  the  con- 
pathy  with  Austria.  There  is  a  singular  I  dition  of  Venetian  Lombardy,  many  little 
unanimity  among  our  statesmen,  and  in- 1  reforms  have  been  set  on  foot,  and  there 
deed  upon  almost  all  questions  of  foreign  |  has  been  an  evident  desire  to  relax  in 
policy  the  English  people  have  but  one  .  some  degree  the  extreme  severity  of  a 
heart  and  one  mind.  It  is  upon  domestic  system  which  amounts  almost  to  martial 
questions  that  we  differ.  In  our  estunate  law.  Neither  should  we  fall  into  the  mis-' 
of  foreign  affairs  we  are  for  the  most  part  <  take  of  those  rabid  politicians  who  can 
united  —  the  peasant  and  the  peer  sink  '  see  no  difference  between  Austria  and 
their  petty  prejudices,  Whig  and  Toiy  !  Naples,  and  consign  both  governments  to 
pocket  their  party  differences,  to  fight '  the  same  abyss  of  infamy.  Beneath  the 
under  the  same  flag  and  to  shout  the  same  !  lowest  deep  there  is  a  lower  stiH,  and  con- 
slogan.  In  this  case  the  close  front  pre- .  demn  as  we  may  the  Austrian  policy,  our 
sented  by  all  our  leading  statesmen  is  a  '  condemnation  of  it  would  be  ignorant  and 
spectacle  of  which  we  may  be  proud,  and  therefore  worthless  if  we  did  not  freely 
which  ought  to  have  some  effect  on  the  |  admit  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  is  to 
continental  governments.  It  would  be  j  the  King  of  Naples  what  Solomon  was  to 
difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  great  i  Rehoboam  —  the  one  has  chastised  Ins 
monarchies  now  apparently  rushing  to  bat-  j  subjects  with  whi];^  and  the  other  with 
tie  most  excites  our  antipathy,  liitherto,  ,  scorpions;  the  one  ciSifc.«ifiad  some  excuse 
our  statesmen  have  been  most  with  Aus-    for  nis  severity,  the  ot)ii6f'*"«Hi..  plead  no 


tria,  or,  rather,  least  with  France,  for  it  is  excuse  whatever.  Let  it  be  observed  that 
France  that  really  takes  the  initiative,  j  the  Bourbon  dynasty  at  Naples  is  at  home, 
and  Austria  stands  upon  the  letter  of  the  whereas  the  house  of  Hapsburg  is  alien 
law.  But  assuredly  if  the  people  of  Eng- j  both  to  Milan  and  to  Venice-  King 
land  have  a  respect  for  law,  and  will  be  |  Bomba  in  the  Two  Sicilies  is  in  his  own 
no  party  to  the  violation  of  treaties,  they  ;  proper  dominions,  and,  ruling  tnem  upon 
have  also  a  regard  for  equity  and  they  the  principles  of  King  Stork,  he  is  guilty 
can  not  endure  oppression.  There  is  no  I  of  the  most  atrocious  tyranny  and  is  un- 
doubt  that  Austria,  with  the  bond  in  her  '  worthy  the  recogiihjk>n  of  civilized  na- 
hand,  has  given  to  that  bond  a  most  cruel  ;  tions.  Francis  Joseph,  on  the  other  hand, 
interpretation,  and  like  the  Jew  of  Venice  |  holds  his  power  south  of  the  Alps  by  right 
with  his  knife  and  his  balance,  has  bran-  indeed  of  treaties,  and  at  the  request  of 
dished  her  sword  over  Italy  to  cut  from  .  the  great  powers  assembled  in  congress, 
her  subject  provinces  the  last  pound  of .  but  he  is  tnere  as  an  intruder  —  he  is  a 
flesh.  Like  Bas«mio  in  the  play  there  foreign  })ot  en  tat  e  ruling  by  a  foreign  force; 
are  those  who  cry  for  the  obliteration  of  and  were  his  reign  as  mild  as  that  of  King 
treaties  and  vengeance  upon  Austria :  \  Log  it  would  be  hateful  to  the  Italians. 

i»  I  bijseech  you  j  ^'^'  h^ve  2l  case  in  point.     It  was  but  the 

Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  autliority ;         Other  day  that  we  were  immersed  in  all  the 

To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong,  {  squabbling  of  the  Ionian  question.     Hie 

And  curb  this  cruel  devil  of  his  will.''         '  lonmn  islands   in  the  power  of  Elngland 

As  Portia  replied  apparently  in  the  in- 1  J^^e  as  islands  in  some  tabled  sea  of  milk. 

terest  of  Shylock,  Great  Britain  replies  \  "  We  loathe  your  milk,"  the  lonians  oiy, 

thus  far  in  the  interest  of  Austria :  I  "  g»ve  us  our  o\^ti  salt  bnne.    It  is  true 

,, ,,        .     ^  i_      xu      •  •    xr    •     i  that  your  rule  is  honeyed :  and  that  you 

"  It  must  not  be :  there  is  no  power  m  Venice    ^^,,^;:  „„  „ -^.i^    ««^^i^««f «       !>«♦   J^n* 
Can  alter  a  decree  established  •  ^^^^^  "^  ^^^"    endearments  —  but  your 

»TwiU  be  recorded  for  a  precedent,  endearments  are  oppressive :  we  hate  your 

And  many  an  error  by  th%  same  example  matronly  kisses :  we  prefer  the  frowns  of 

Will  rush  into  the  state.    It  can  not  bo.''  our  own  Amaryllis  to  the  flmiles  of  a 
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foreign  beldame.  Young  Greece  forever  1" 
We  take  all  this  very  calmly  and  allow 
tlieae  pleasant  Greeks  to  waste  themselves 
in  talk.  Probably  no  other  power  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  would  act  as  we  have 
done  —  the  moral  courage  and  the  mag- 
nanimity would  be  wanting.  Austria  in 
the  Lombardo-Venetian  provinces  is  in 
precisely  this  difficult  position ;  and  while 
emphatically  condemning  her  conduct,  we 
desire  in  all  fairness  to  make  every  allow- 
ance for  the  necessities  of  her  position. 
Have  we  not  ourselves  been  forced  to 
consider  the  alternatives  —  Shall  we  give 
up  the  Ionian  islands  altogether  or  shall 
we  bind  them  hand  and  foot  and  compel 
them  to  submission  ?  We  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  decide  whether  there  is  a 
middle  path  between  either  of  these  alter- 
natives. Let  us  therefore,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  say  that  we  could  not  expect 
Austria  tamely  to  surrender  the  possession 
of  her  Italian  provinces,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  for  her  to  assert  her  right  with 
somewhat  even  of  severity.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  severity  has  been  pushed 
to  an  extreme,  and  that  the  Austrian  yoke 
weighs  upon  the  neck  of  Italy  with  a  force 
which  is  oppressive. 

Take  revenue  to  begin  with.  In  1847 
the  clear  revenue  which  (after  all  deduc- 
tions) was  forwarded  to  Vienna  from  the 
Italian  provinces  amounted  very  nearly  to 
£4,000,000.  According  to  the  latest  re- 
turns which  we  have  been  able  to  obtain, 
the  sum  extracted  from  these  provinces 
through  the  increase  of  taxation  was  forty- 
four  per  cent  above  the  amount  we  have 
mentioned.  It  will  readily  bo  understood 
that  such  an  increase,  obtained  from  a 
population  crowded  to  excess,  and  in  its 
present  position  incapable  of  making  great 
advance  in  the  arts  of  commerce  or  of 
agriculture,  must  have  been  the  produce 
of  fearful  exaction ;  and  as  an  index  to  the 
nature  of  these  exactions  we  may  state  a 
single  feet,  which  in  itself  contains  vol- 
umes, namely,  that  the  land-tax  is  an 
assessment  of  no  less  than  twenty-five  per 
cent  on  the  gross  receipts.  What  do- 
comes  of  all  this  money  ?  It  goes  to  feed 
the  Austrian  service.  It  fills  the  pockets 
of  Austrian  soldiers  and  Austrian  police, 
Austrian  magistrates  and  Austrian  clerks. 
Misery  upon  misery.  Not  only  is  the 
last  scudo  wrung  from  the  poor  Lombard ; 
it  goes  to  feed  a  foreign  host,  and  he  has 
no  friend  or  kinsman  to  share  in  the  spoil. 
If  we  are  hard  taxed  here,  we  have  at 


least  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
money  is  spent  among  our  own  people; 
that  friends  of  ours  are  making  their  for- 
tune ;  and  that  we  may  one  day  get  a  son 
or  a  brother  into  some  nice  government 
appointment,  where  he  will  have  a  taste 
of  the  sweets  of  office.  We  live  in  hope  ; 
the  Italiam  lives  in  despair.  Office  is  not 
for  him  — he  is  not  trusted.  He  is  taxed 
to  feed  foreign  functionaries  in  every  pos- 
sible department ;  and  these  foreign  func- 
tionaries are  fed  with  his  means,  prance  in 
his  streets,  enter  his  house,  and  meet  him 
wherever  he  goes  in  order  that  they  may 
keep  him  in  thraldom.  It  is  the  plague 
of  locusts.  The  Italian  sees  his  substance 
consumed  before  his  eyes ;  and  even  were 
there  no  consumption  he  would  abhor  the 
presence  of  such  hideous  swarms.  "  The 
true  cause  of  the  deep  discontent  of  the 
Lombardo-Venetians,"  said  Count  Cavour, 
in  his  Memorandum  of  the  First  of  March, 
in  which,  for  the  benefit  of  her  Majesty^s 
government,  he  gave  his  view  of  tne 
Italian  question,  ^^  is  the  being  ruled  and 
domineered  over  by  foreigners  —  by  a 
nation  with  which  they  have  no  analogy 
of  race,  of  habits,  of  tastes,  or  of  language. 
In  proportion  as  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment has  applied  in  a  more  complete  man- 
ner the  system  of  administrative  centrali- 
zation those  feelings  have  increased.  Now 
that  this  system  has  attmned  its  extreme 
point;  that  centralization  has  become 
more  absolute  than  even  in  France ;  that 
all  local  action  has  become  extinct,  the 
humblest  citizen  finds  himself  brought  into 
contact,  for  the  slightest  reason,  with 
public  functionaries  whom  he  neither  likes 
nor  respects,  and  the  feeling  of  repng- 
nance  and  antipathy  towards  the  govern- 
ment have  become  universal."  Observe 
that  the  Sardinian  minister,  in  the  impoit- 
ant  memorandum  to  which  we  refer  —  a 
statement  of  his  case  for  the  purpose  of 
infiuencing  the  British  people  —  has  a 
direct  interest  in  advancing  the  strongest 
charges  against  the  Austrian  government 
o£  Venetian  Lombai'dy,  and  yet  he  care- 
fully abstains  from  those  charges  of 
"butchery"  and  "torture,"  "intamous 
espionage"  and  "  diabolical  penalties," 
which  now  so  naturally  from  the  tongues 
of  Mazzinian  democrats ;  and  we  beseech 
all  those  who  would  effectually  oppose  the 
Austrian  despotism  to  stady  the  same 
moderation,  and  c<Hifining  their  attention 
to  the  actual  condition  of  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  provinces,  to  adyanoe  no  charges 
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wliich  it  is  impossible  to  substantiate.    In 
all  conscience  it  is  enough  that  the  nation- 
ality of  the  Italians  should  be  insulted  as 
it  is ;   that  liberty  should   be  utterly  re- 
pressed;   that  the   burdens   of  taxation 
should  be  so  increased   as  to  make  us 
think  —  one  more  feather  and  the  camel's 
back    will    break ;    that,   in    one    word, 
Northern  Italy  has  to  endure,  day  and 
night,  an  OldSlan  of  the  Mountain  seated 
on   her  shoulders,     lie  may  be  a  most 
amiable  old  man,  lie  may  have  tlie  best 
intentions,  but  he  is  an  incubus,  a  terror, 
an  intolerable  burden.     Life  is  not  worth 
having  on   these    terms,   and    Northern 
Italy  groans  under  the  infliction  of  having 
her  eyes  bandaged,  and  her  mouth  gagged, 
and  this  horrible  old  man  eternally  seated 
on  her  neck  to  guide  all  her  movements 
and  to  oppress  all  her  energies.     Add  to 
this,  what  Count  Cavour  well  says,  that 
by  means  of  the  last  concordat  with  the 
court  of  Home,  the  Austrian  government 
has  curiously  contrived  to  high  ten  a  mi- 
sery which  seemed  to  have    reached  its 
climax.   "  During  a  certain  time,"  he  says, 
"  the  firm  and  independent  conduct  of  the 
Austrian  goveniraeiit  towards  the  court 
of  Korae  tempered  the  disastrous  effect  of 
foreign  domination.  The  Lombar do-Vene- 
tians felt  released  from  the  rule  which  the 
Church   exercised  in   other  parts  of  the 
Italian  peninsula  over  the  actions  of  civil 
life,  and  even  in  the  sanctuary  of  families. 
This  was  for  them   a   compensation  to 
which  they  attached   the  highest  value. 
It  has  been  taken  from  them  by  the  last 
concordat,  which,  as  is  notoriously  well 
known,  secured  to  the  clergy  a  greater 
influence  and  more  araj^le  privileges  than 
in  any  other  country,  even  in  Italy,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Papal  States.    The 
destruction  of  the  wise  principles  intro- 
duced into  the  relations  of  the  state  with 
the  Church  by  Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph 
n.,  has  caused  the  complete  loss  of  the 
moral  force  of  the  Austrian  goveniment 
in  the  minds  of  the  Italians."     The  Sar- 
dinian minister  then  proceeds  to  sum  up. 
'••  It  is  only  sufficient  to  go  through  Lom- 
bardy  and  Venetia  to  acquire  the  convic- 
tion that  the  Austrians  are  not  established, 
but  simply  encamped  in  these  provinces. 
All  houses,  from  the  humblest  cottage  to 
the  most  sumptuous  palace,  are  closed 
against  the  agents  of  the  government.  In 
the  public  places,  the  theaters,  the  cafes, 
and  in  the  streets,  there  is  a  complete 
line  of  Beparation  between  them  ana  the 


native  inhabitants;  and  any  one  would 
say  that  it  was  a  country  invaded  by  an 
enemy's  army,  rendered  the  more  odiooi 
by  its  insolence  and  arrogance.  This  state 
of  things  is  not  a  transitory  fiiot  prodnced 
by  exceptional  circumstances,  and  the 
more  or  less  distant  end  to  w^hich  can  be 
predicted;  it  has  endured  and  gone  on 
aggravating  for  the  last  half  century,  and 
it  is  certain  that  if  the  civilizing  influence 
of  Europe  do  not  put  a  stop  to  it,  the 
attitude  of  the  people  towards  the  govern- 
ment will  grow  worse  and  worse." 

All  this  is  very  bad.  To  Englishmen  it 
is  almost  inconceivable.  Yet  we  confess 
that  we  do  not  see  how  war  is  to  be  the 
solution  of  these  complications,  the  plaster 
for  these  sores.  We  have  not  the  sUcbt- 
est  faith  in  Satan  casting  out  Satan.  Mar 
nifestly  it  must  depend  on  the  resources 
of  diplomacy  and  mediation  to  effect 
changes  in  the  internal  administration  of 
foreign  states.  How  is  it  even  to  be 
effectual?  The  principle  of  non-inter- 
vention in  the  domestic  arrangements  of 
foreign  states  is  a  principle  which,  pro- 
pounded by  Canning  in  opposition  to  the 
S>licy  of  the  detestable  and  notorions 
oly  Alliance,  has  been  maintained,  in 
theory  at  least,  by  every  foreign  minister 
that  has  since  held  the  seals  of  office  io 
this  country.  Lord  Palmerston,  maintain- 
ing the  theory  in  words,  has  been  accused 
of  violating  it  in  practice;  and  all  the 
opposition  that  his  foreign  policy  has  re- 
ceived has  been  grounded  on  this  charge. 
At  the  present  moment,  the  principle  of 
non-intertcrencc  is  paramoimt  m  England. 
Mr.  Cobden  has  advanced  it  as  a  novelty ; 
but  it  has  long  been  the  supreme  doctrine 
of  our  Foreign  Office.  We  regard  it  as 
good  for  ourselves,  and  we  think  it  good 
for  others  also.  Italy  is  frightfully  gov- 
erned ;  but  we  exi>ect  only  evil  from  the 
violation  of  a  great  principle,  which  b 
involved  in  the  attempt,  by  main  force,  to 
compel  the  Italian  powers  to  do  their 
duty.  We  must  not  do  evil  that  good 
may  come;  and  we  can  not  recognixe 
that  Sardinia,  and  still  less  France,  has,  in 
the  maladministration  of  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  provinces,  a  just  casus  beBL  In 
point  of  fact,  dark  as  is  the  picture  drawn 
by  Count  Cavour,  we  believe  it  is  genei^ 
afly  admitted  that  he  has  utterly  fi^ed  to 
prove,  on  the  part  of  Austria,  a  mgle 
violation  of  the  international  law  of 
Europe.  He  himself  indeed,  admits  this 
with  reference  to  the  internal  arrange- 
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ments  of  the  Austrian  possessions  in  Italy, 
and  is  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  other 
proofs  of  Austria's  guilt,  dwelling  espe- 
cially on  the  treaties  which  she  has  formed 
with  the  Duchies.  Undoubtedly  these 
treaties,  which  bind  Austria  to  the  per- 
formance of  certain  acts  in  certain  even- 
tualities, are  in  principle  opposed  to  inter- 
national law  ;  and  were  they  acted  upon, 
might  furnish  good  ground  for  complaint. 
But  an  obligation  undertaken  is  one  thing ; 
an  obligation  fulfilled  is  quite  another. 
Austria  may  make  as  many  secret  treaties 
as  she  pleases ;  and  these  may  be  well 
entitled  to  arouse  the  jealousy  of  her 
neighbors ;  but  so  long  as  by  overt  acts 
she  does  not  offend,  she  may  stand  on  her 
rights  and  defy  Sardinia  to  make  good 
her  case. 

Not  the  less,  however,  \^ill  Sardinia 
create  a  secret  sympathy  in  the  hearts  of 
all  true  Englishmen.  We  shall  not  forget 
what  is  due  either  to  municipal  or  inter- 
national law,  and  we  are  not  blind  to  the 
territorial  ambition  of  the  house  of  Savoy 
— to  the  weakness,  also,  with  which  Sar- 
dinia has  consented  to  be  the  tool  of 
France;  but  spite  of  all  mistakes  and 
faults,  how  much  respect  is  due  to  the 
reign  of  Victor  £manuel !  and  how  im- 
posssble  is  it  to  repress  the  sympathy 
which  that  brave  little  kingdom  of  his 
demands !  Lonl  Shaftesbuiy  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head  when  in  view  of  the  Austrian 
menace  he  said :  "  On  which  side  should 
be  the  hopes  and  prayers  of  the  British 
people  there  can  be  little  question,  Sar- 
dinia has  declared  and  proved  herself  to 
be  the  detender  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  in  Italy.  She  has  raised  the 
Waldenses  from  degradation  and  suffer- 
ing, and  planted  their  church  in  the  prin- 
cipal places  of  Genoa  and  Turin :  she 
permits  the  free  preaching  of  God's  word 
m  public  and  in  private ;  and  where  on 
the  Continent  is  the  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures  so  open,  so  wide,  so  counte- 
niuiced  by  the  authorities  of  the  state  ? 
Her  policy  is  to  resist  the  encroachments 
of  the  Church  of  lionie  ;  nay,  further,  it 
is  to  seek,  by  all  legitimate  means,  the 
total  abolition  of  the  secular  power  of  the 
Papacy."  What  a  frightful  calamity  it 
would  be — what  a  dark  day  for  Italy — if, 
in  the  shock  of  armies,  this  gallant  little 
nation  should  be  shivered  !  If  not  shiver- 
ed to  pieces,  we  must  at  all  events  count 
npon  the  exhaustion  of  its  power  in  the 
unequal  conflict ;   loss  of  treasure,  waste 


of  men,  destruction  of  industry,  and  a 
retrogression  which  will  not  be  compen* 
sated  by  years  of  peace,  and  by  the  halo 
of  military  glory.  It  is  not  fikdy  that 
Sardinia  will  gain  by  an  Italian  war  as 
much  more  as  she  gained  by  the  Russian 
war.  Her  policy,  indeed,  in  entering 
upon  the  Russian  war  has  been  seriously 
questioned ;  but  we  may  grant  it  to  have 
been  to  the  full  as  successful  as  the  Sar- 
dinian government  expected.  At  a  very 
great  cost,  Sardinia,  in  the  first  place, 
purchased  the  right  of  sitting  in  congress 
with  the  great  powers  of  Europe;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  she  contrived,  by 
admirable  organization  and  effective  lea- 
dership, to  restore  confidence  to  an  army 
which,  in  the  campaign  with  Radetsky, 
had  been  demoralized  by  defeat.  It  was 
something  to  reconstitute  the  army,  and 
to  give  the  country,  both  in  its  own  eyes 
and  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  the  impoi-tance 
of  an  independent  power.  The  attainment 
of  these  advantages  was  worthy  of  some 
sacrifice ;  and  Austria  never  played  a  more 
short-sighted  game  than  when,  through 
her  o^n  remissness,  she  permitted  Sardhiia 
to  take  that  place  in  the  Alliance  which 
she  herself  ought  to  have  occupied.  Had 
Austria  joined  the  Alliance,  Sardinia 
would  have  been  kept  out  of  it,  and 
would  not  have  obtained  the  great  object 
of  her  ambition — recognition  of  her  im- 
portance as  a  European  power.  The 
court  of  Vienna  now  reaps  the  fruit,  and 
the  court  of  Turin  plumes  herself  upon 
her  position — hoping  to  make  use  of  it 
for  the  purpose  of  still  further  gain.  Sar- 
dinia gained  so  much  in  the  previous  war, 
into  which  she  entered  at  the  tail  of  the 
strife :  why  should  she  not  gain  a  good 
deal  more  in  another  war  into  which  she 
shall  be  the  fii*st  to  enter?  Obviously 
the  calculation  is  one  of  enormous  hazard. 
What  the  future  contains,  none  of  us  can 
tell ;  but  to  human  apprehension,  Sardinia 
is  very  much  in  the  attitude  of  the  dog, 
who,  with  a  bone  in  his  mouth,  sees  the 
shadow  of  the  bone  in  the  water,  and  is 
about  to  lose  the  advantage  which  it  pos- 
sesses, for  the  sake  of  grasping  another 
advantage  which  it  is  ambitious  to  pos- 
sess. If  Austiia  puts  herself  in  the  wrong 
by  being  the  first  to  attack  Sardinia, 
Sardinia  is  not  less  in  the  wron^  by  the 
part  which  she  has  taken  in  this  affair, 
not  only  through  the  speeches  of  the  king 
and  the  dispatches  of  his  minister,  in 
raising  the  turmoil,  but  gubsequeatly  also 
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through  her  response  to  the  proposition 
for  a  general  disarmament,  in  practically 
frustrating  the  negotiations,  for  a  pacific 
settlement.  There  is  nothing  that  Sar- 
dinia has  desired  less  than  peace ;  and 
there  was  surely  something  disingenuous 
in  the  agreeing  to  disarm,  "while  making 
an  exception  in  favor  of  her  free  corps. 
Consenting  to  disband  her  surplus  troops 
of  the  regular  army,  she  positively  refused 
to  disarm  those  volunteers  which  she  had 
gathered  from  other  Italian  states.  It 
was  this  refusal  that  provoked  the  Aus- 
trian ultimatum ;  an  ultimatum  which  was 
all  the  more  rapidly  delivered,  when,  if 
we  may  record  a  common  rumor,  it  was 
discovered  that  somethinir  liad  ffone 
wrong:  with  the  far-famed  rifled  camio!!. 
We  do  not  vouch  for  the  stor}-,  but  it  is 
go  entirely  in  keeping  with  all  else  that  we 
know  in  connection  with  these  negotia- 
tions that  it  may  at  least  be  mentioned. 
People  have  been  wondering  why  France, 
bent  as  the  Em])eror  is  u])on  war,  should 
waste  time  in  idle  negotiations  and  flirt 
with  promises  and  congresses.  It  is,  we  now 
are  told,  because  the  two  hundred  ntted 
cannon  which  have  been  so  much  vaimted 
have  not  given  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults in  the  experimental  discharges  to 
which  they  were  subjected;  and  it  is 
necessary  to  go  through  the  process  of 
recasting  them.  The  process  requires  a 
little  time,  and  therefore  the  Emperor 
stands  forth  in  the  character  of  a  man  of 
peace,  anxious  for  discussion,  an  enemy 
to  war,  and  willing  to  the  utmost  of  his 
IK)wer  to  further  the  negotiations.  Austria 
on  the  other  hand,  having  heard  of  the 
hitch,  and  seeing  through  the  whole  farce, 
seizes  time  by  the  forelock,  declines  to 
wait  imtil  the  new  cannon  be  cast,  and  deter- 
mines to  strike  at  once.  Be  this  particular 
story  true  or  false,  it  perfectly  well  de- 
scribes the  general  position  which  is  put 
as  follows  by  the  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  Times: 

"  The  obstinacy  of  Austria  is  no  doubt  con- 
dcmnablc,  though  not  difficult  to  bo  understood. 
She  can  not  but  be  aware  that  war  against  her 
had  been  long  ago  decided  on  by  Franco  and 
Sardinia ;  that  the  ^rst  prize  in  view  is  Lom- 
bardy.  She  must  bclieye  that  the  proposal  for 
a  congress  originating  here^''  that  is,  really 
under  French  inspiration,  ''  and  which  came 
expressly  to  baffle  Lord  Cowley's  negotiations 
at  Vienna,  and  the  subsequent  incidents,  were 
so  many  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  in  order  ' 
to  gain  time.  She  was  led  to  think  France  was  ! 
not  quite  prepared ;    and  as  she  knew  that  i 


sooner  or  later  she  must  have  to  fight,  she  r»> 
solved  that  the  sooner  it  came  the  better,  as  the 
present  conditions  were  &yorable  to  ber.  She 
is  now  like  the  bull  that  is  goaded  to  rage  br 
the  darts  of  its  tormentors.  Garibaldi  and  his 
free  corps  are  the  torrerot  who  flutter  their  red 
flags  in  the  face  of  the  animal  which  it  is  meant 
to  rouse  to  the  proper  pitch  of  madness,  when 
with  eyes  shut  and  head  down,  it  rashes  with 
its  immense  weight  on  the  sword  of  the  matador 
who  is  expected  to  give  the  finishing  blow.  It 
is  permitted  to  cherish  the  hardly  perceptible 
hope  that  still  linger^  so  long  as  hostdities  have 
not  actually  commenced ;  but  if  all  that  has  been 
as  yet  done  is  vain,  it  is  not  probable  that  Ans- 
triu  will  listen  to  any  overtures  at  this  late  hour."* 

What  is  to  be  the  end  of  all  ?  That, 
of  course,  no  one  can  answer  in  the  afiirm- 
ative.  We  can  only  say  that  the  dream 
of  a  united  Italy  is  past  away.  At  first 
it  arose  before  the  imagination  of  Italians 
with  Pio  None  at  the  head  of  the  unitv. 
It  soon  appeared  that  the  spiritual  head 
of  the  Catholic  world  would,  in  such  a 
position,  be  placed  in  circumstances  of  in- 
superable difliculty  involving  an  eternal 
conflict  between  his  spiritual  and  secular 
duties.  Then  it  arose  in  the  form  of  a 
united  Italian  republic,  but  that  bubble 
also  burst,  and  now  occupies  the  thoughts 
of  none  but  the  discomfited  followers  of 
Mazzini.  Lastly,  it  has  arisen  as  a  Sardinia 
idea.  Sardinia,  in  Italy,  is  the  little  leaven 
of  constitutional  government  which  is  to 
leaven  the  whole  lump.  Those  who 
entertain  any  expectation  that  Italy  can 
be  united  under  the  house  of  Savoy  have 
little  notion  of  the  jealous}'  which  prevails 
in  the  peninsula  among  those  celebrated 
capitals  which  have  each  of  them  a  history 
and  a  claim.  Milan  would  fight  with  Ve- 
nice, and  both  against  Turin.  Florence 
regards  itself  as  superior  to  all  three. 
Genoa  still  nurses  dissatisfiiction  with  the 
domination  of  Turin ;  and  in  these,  as 
well  as  many  other  rivalries,  there  are 
obstacles  which  we  can  not  expect  to  see 
overcome  by  the  wisdom  of  governments 
or  the  moderation  of  peoples.  We  can 
only  wait  in  hope.  We  expect  no  good 
from  war.  Wo  arc  disgusted  with  the 
game  of  tyranny  and  ambition.  We  know 
that  if  Russia  and  France  are  in  league  it 
is  but  for  evil.  Only  one  comforting  aa- 
su ranee  remains — that,  with  the  exception 
of  Sardinia,  Italv  can  not  be  worse  than 
she  is,  and  almost  any  change  that  oocnrs 
is  likely  to  be  a  chanee  fbr  the  better. 
And  in  that  assurance,  Italians  are  bold 
because  they  are  desperate. 
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THINGS   NEW   AND   OLD. 


Landor  in  his  Zast  Fruit  off  an  Old 
Tree  has  instituted  a  comparison  between 
fancy  and  imagination.  "Fancy,"  he 
says,  "is  imagination  in  her  youth  and 
adolescence.  Fancy  is  always  excursive ; 
imagination  not  seldom  sedate.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  latter  to  create  and  ani- 
mate such  beings  as  are  worthy  of  her 
plastic  hand;  certainly  not  by  invisible 
wires  to  put  marionettes  in  motion,  nor 
to  pin  butterflies  on  blotting-paper.  Vi- 
gorous thought,  elevated  sentiment,  just 
expression,  development  of  character, 
power  to  bring  man  out  from  the  secret 
haunts  of  his  soul,  and  to  place  him  in 
strong  outline  against  the  sky,  belong  to 
imagination.  Fancy  is  thought  to  dwell 
among  the  fairies  and  their  congeners, 
and  they  fi'cquently  lead  the  weak  and 

ductile  poet  far  astray 

Their  tiny  rings,  in  which  the  intelligent 
see  only  the  growth  of  funguses,  are  no 
arena  for  action  and  passion.  It  was  not 
in  these  circles  that  Homer,  and  £schy]us, 
and  Dante  strove." 

Not  uufrequently  fancy  endeavors  to 
grasp  what  imagination  alone  can  com- 
prehend, and  then  we  witness  that  most 
easy  of  all  Avemian  descents,  the  fall 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  Let 
us  take  an  example.  Milton  grandly  says, 
"  Satan  like  a  comet  burned,"  Imagina- 
tion will  at  once  take  in  the  fiill  force  of 
this  splendid  comparison.  The  terror  and 
the  awe  ^vhich  the  comet  inspired  in  the 
poet's  time  will  be  transferred  to  the 
fallen  archangel.  The  withering  heat,  the 
baleful  atmosphere,  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  a  malignant  stranger  in  the  realm 
of  order  and  peace,  all  these  sensations 
will  at  once  come  crowding  into  the  mind, 
while  imagination  holds  the  open  door. 
But  what  will  fancy  do ;  in  what  way  will 
she  treat  this  Eschylean  metaphor?  She 
will  And  out  a  congruity  which  none  but 
she  would  ever  have  discovered.  The 
comet  has  a  tail,  and  so  has  Satan  ;  and 
lo  !  in  a  moment,  the  sublime  has  rushed 
headlong  into  the  abyss  of  the  ridiculoos. 
Fancy  will  not  let  the  glories  of  the  rising 


sun  alone,  and  we  hear  her  saying  by  the 
mouth  of  the  author  of  Hudibraa  : 


"  And  now,  like  lobster  boiled,  the  morn 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn.*' 

Too  often  fancy  is  the  fool  that  "  rushes 
in  where  angels  fear  to  tread ;"  yet  she 
has  her  work  to  do,  and  if  we  were  asked 
to  define  what  is  her  proper  province,  as 
well  as  what  is  not,  we  would,  too,  like 
our  octogenarian  author  quoted  above, 
draw  a  parallel  between  fancy  and  imagi* 
nation.  We  would  say,  that  fancy  is  to 
imagination  what  the  microscope  is  to  the 
telescope ;  the  one  enables  us  to  see  a 
world  m  a  blade  of  grass,  a  drop  of  dew, 
a  flower ;  the  other  summons  to  our  gaze 
vast  orbs  of  glory,  and  flying  through 
space,  thrids  a  labyrinth  of  worlds,  peo- 
pled by  angels,  or  like  onr  own,  with  men 
a  little  lower  than  the  angels.  Fancy 
peeps  into  the  world  of  elves  and  fays ; 
imagination  soars  through  the  arehangelic 
universe,  and  gazes  on  thrones  and  domi- 
nions, principalities  and  powers,  until  she 
reaches  the  court  without  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  and  even  then,  awed  but  for  a 
moment,  passes  through  the  vail,  and 
stands  untrembling  before  the  visible 
Shekinah. 

Fancy  listens  to  the  chimine  of  hare- 
bells and  bluebells,  and  finds  that  every 
flower  has  its  own  peculiar  note  of  joy. 
Imagination  can  hear  the  "  music  of  the 
spheres ;"  the  sun  "  sounding  forth  its 
ancient  song ;"  all  the  morning  stars  sing- 
ing with  triumphant  gladness,  and  learns 
that  every  planet  takes  its  part  in  the 
grand  celestial  chorus.  Fancy  tells  us 
that  this  world  is  an  aggregation  of  infi- 
nite systems ;  imagination  shows  that  it  is 
itself  but  a  unit  of  one  mighty  system. 

We  care  not  long  to  remember  the 
achievements  of  fancy,  but  the-  victories 
of  imagination  are  triumphs  for  all  man- 
kind, and  every  one  reverences  a  Prolog 
am  Simmely  a  Parc^phrcue  of  the  Nine- 
teenth PscUmy  an  eighth  book  of  the 
Iliad.  The  exeroise  of  fiuicy  most  neces- 
sarily tend  to  make  man  a  Pantheist, 
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while,  by  frequently  using  his  imagination 
he  daily  rises  higher  and  nearer  to  perfect 
Theism.  A  Goethe,  an  Addison,  could 
scarcely  *fail  to  be  Christians,  and  even 
Homer  himself,  we  almost  suppose,  must 
have  had  a  glimpse  of  eternal  unity. 
Truly  the  Greek  was  a  wondrous  nation. 
Every  power  that  humanity  can  boast 
seems  to  have  had  its  perfect  development 
amongst  them.  The  same  people  who  by 
fancv  heard  Dryads  whispering  amid  the 
sighing  trees,  and  Naiads  warbling  in  the 
running  streams,  saw  by  imagination  Pro- 
metheus chained  to  a  rock,  and  through 
long  ages  of  torture,  bearing  the  pain  and 
sin  of  the  world,  supjiorted  by  the  hope 
of  "  seeing  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and 
being  satisfied."  Truly  it  was  a  grand 
people;  and  we  look  small  and  mean 
Dcsidc  them,  although  they  did  not  travel 
one  degree  of  longitude  in  the  hour,  nor 
turn  out  miles  of  broadcloth  in  a  day. 


It  is  no  use  to  deny  it,  we  are  not  fond  of 
"  good"  people.  If  we  ask  our  consciences 
the  reason  of  this,  they  will  scarcely  ac- 
cuse us  of  envying  those  who  are  better 
than  ourselves,  but  whom  we  can  not 
imitate.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  virtue  of  those  who  are  par  ex- 
cellence styled  "  good  people,"  arises  from 
a  deficiency  in  their  mental  organization, 
and  not  from  any  superabundance  of 
conscientiousness  or  virtuous  habits.  They 
never  fall  into  sin,  because  they  are  never 
tempted ;  they  are  never  tempted  because 
they  are  beneath,  not  above,  temptation. 
It  requires  a  certain  amount  of  mental 
vigor  to  be  tempted;  there  must  be  an 
active  wish  for  a  wrong  object  ere  that 
object  can  become  dangerous.  The  sloth- 
ful person  is  not  imperiled  just  because 
lie  is  slothful  and  indoknt,  steadfast,  im- 
movable, and  impassible,  without  passions, 
without  desires;  without  imagination  to 
paint  unlawfid  pleasures,  he  is  never 
tempted  to  taste  of  the  forbidden  fruit, 
and  he  stands  a  monument  of  stupid  virtue. 

That  is  the  reason  why  we  dislike  "  good 
people"  —  for  the  same  reason  that  we 
can  not  herd  with  the  inferior  animals  of 
the  creation,  we  can  not  fraternize  with 
them.  We  are  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels,  and  they  are  only  a  very  little 
higher  than  the  brutes.  For  this  reason, 
too,  it  is  that  goodness  which  one  would 
think  should  be  the  summum  bonum,  Is 
our  dernier  resort ;  and  when  we  can  say 


nothing  else  that  is  favorable  of  a  person 
we  admit  that  he  is  at  least  "  good." 

'^  It  is  our  weaknesses  alone  that  render 
us  lovable,"  says  Goethe,  and  therefore  our 
pleasure  i»  to  walk  and  talk  with  those 
who  have  enjoyed  and  suffered  like  onr- 
selves ;  we  malco  bosom  friends  of  thesCi 
even  though  they  have  sinned  and  fallen. 
The  beating  of  a  warA  though  errine 
heart  is  dearer  to  us  than  the  cold  and 
clammy  life  of  the  reptile  that  has  ever  so 
long  lived  imbedded  in  stone. 

But  if  we  should  meet  with  some  pore 
souls  who,  like  us,  have  been  ^Hried, 
troubled,  tempted,"  yet  who,  unlike  as, 
have  resisted  and  conquered  temptation, 
we  do  homage  to  these  as  to  heroes  halC" 
divine,  as  something  &r  more  than 
"good."  So  true  it  is,  that  before  we 
think  the  wreath  of  victory  worthily  be- 
stowed the  field  must  have  been  fought  as 
well  as  won,  and  the  fiercer  the  struggle 
the  more  glorious  in  our  eyes  is  the  crown. 
Thus,  too,  we  may  say,  with  all  reverence, 
that  the  human  life  of  Him  who  was  Man 
as  well  as  God,  would  have  been  in- 
complete without  that  chapter  of  the  forty 
days'  fasting  and  the  temptation  in  the 
wilderness. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  in  danger  of 
attaching  too  much  value  to  the  argument 
derived  from  analogy.  The  asastance 
which  we  receive  from  this  mode  of  reason- 
ing is  little  more  than  negative.  We  may 
])oint  to  the  fairly  written  volume  of  na- 
ture and  so  confute  the  atheist;  we  may 
appeal  to  the  moral  law  craven  on  oar 
hearts  and  consciences,  and  so  confound 
the  libertine;  yet,  while  it  would  have 
been  }>ossible  for  man  to  have  attained, 
without  the  aid  of  revelation,  to  the  know- 
ledge of  a  Creator,  and  of  a  Moral  Grov- 
enior,  there  is  one  subject  of  vital  im- 
portance which  must  have  ever  been 
liidden  from  eyes  unillnminod  by  the  light 
that  shone  through  patriarchs,  propb 
and  apostles.  The  immortality  whicn  waa 
proclaimed  by  the  Gospel,  and  which  was 
the  most  glorious  feature  of  the  glad  tid- 
ings that  came  heralded  by  the  heavenly 
hosts,  is  to  be  found  no  where  but  in  the 
few  pages  written  eighteen  centuries  ago 
by  men  (with  one  exception)  unlearned 
and  untaught. 

An  eminent  preacher  of  a  country  whose 
divines  are  not  distinguished  for  reverenoe, 
and  to  whom  ho  forms  a  bright  contraati 
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has  published  an  eloquent  sermon  on  this 
subject  of  the  soul  seeking  to  obtain  from 
the  outer  world  some  clue  as  to  its  own 
iiiture  fiite;  yet  he  could  show  little  intel- 
ligence gained  by  analogy.  The  law  of 
nature  is  birth  out  of  corruption,  death 
into  corruption,  and  from  thence  birth 
again ;  yet  not  always  to  the  same  life  as 
before.  There  might  be  degeneration  as 
well  as  progression.  The  tree  grows  up 
from  a  soil  rich  with  the  decayed  leaves 
and  trunks  of  a  primeval  forest.  That 
tree  sheds  its  leaves,  and  having  lived  its 
time,  it  too  decays,  and,  perhaps,  affords 
sustenance  for  other  trees  to  come;  or 
else,  a  plant  springs  up  and  yields  food  to 
man,  himself  soon  to  die,  and  £^1  that 
remains  of  him  to  become  dust,  mingle 
with  the  ground,  and  give  soil  for  the 
growth  of  other  plants,  which  shall  feed 
other  men.  Or,  to  take  another  analogy: 
the  child  increases  to  the  full  stature  of 
the  man,  and  brings  forth  flower  of 
thought  and  fruit  of  action ;  but  soon  the 
glory  of  summer  passes  into  the  mellowed 
ripeness  of  autumn,  which,  in  due  course, 
is  succeeded  by  the  chill  frosts  and  death 
of  winter  —  "a  second  childhood" — me- 
lancholy words,  descriptive  of  ever-circling 
change  continually  repeating  itself.  Is 
there  to  be  no  advance  ?  Shall  the  man 
who  strives  so  earnestly  after  knowledge 
never  attain  to  the  seraph's  wisdom  ?  Sad 
truth,  if  this  be  so;  yet  a  still  sadder 
creed  did  the  olden  philosophy  teach. 

Death  was  degeneration  ;  the  man 
dying  passed  into  the  brute,  noble  or  base, 
(as  far  as  brutes  cjin  be  noble  or  base,) 
according  as  his  life  had  been  good  or 
evil.  Better,  infinitely  better  than  this, 
is  the  modern  doctrine  of  development. 
Let  the  ape  become  the  man,  rather  than 
the  man  the  ape.  Hard  indeed  is  such  a 
fall.  Man  wallowing  in  the  pig-stye  I 
Better  let  Cajsar's  dust  bung  up  a  beer- 
barrel.  Let  our  origin  be  base  as  you 
will,  ye  discoverers  of  the  "  vestiges  of  cre- 
ation," but  let  not  our  end  be  vile.  Yet 
how  know  we,  most  diligent  "  interpreters 
and  servants  of  nature"  though  we  be,  but 
what  we  sprung  from  nothing,  and  shall 
return  to  nothing ;  but  what  having  risen 
out  of  darkness  we  shall  set  into  gloom  ? 

Through  the  darkness,  and  through  the 
gloom,  a  light  has  shone  —  a  light  dis- 
persing all  the  clouds  that  vailed  Heaven's 
glories  from  our  gaze  —  the  light  of  the 
star  of  the  Epiphany. 

Now,  we  no  longer  sadly  ask   with 


wearied  watchmen,  "What  of  the  night?" 
Now,  we  even  have  glimpses  of  a  former 


brightness. 


(i 


Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep,  and  a  forgetting ; 

The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  Life's  star, 

Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 

And  cometh  from  afar. 

Not  in  entire  forgetful ness, 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 

But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 

From  God  who  is  our  home." 


Most  inhuman  would  he  be  who  should 
grudge  his  brother  knowledge.  Yet  it  is 
a  fair  subject  of  inquiry  whether  the  pre- 
sent increase  of  teachers  and  teaching  has 
not  been  attended  with  some  falling  off  in 
the  quality  of  that  which  is  taught.  We 
seem  to  have  lost  in  depth  what  we  have 
gained  in  breadth.  Tne  student's  cell, 
once  a  veritable  reality,  is  now  a  mere^o- 
pon  de  parler,  by  which  we  intimate  the 
mechanic's  institute.  The  days  of  the 
giants  are  gone  by.  Erasmus,  Bacon, 
Newton,  and  Pascal,  have  left  no  suc- 
cessors. The  toilsome  reader  of  cumber- 
some folios  gives  way  to  the  dilettante 
frequenter  of  popular  lectures.  Now, 
without  for  one  moment  wishing  any  re- 
turn to  the  old  monopoly,  may  we  not 
seek  to  avert  the  calamity  impendent  over 
the  next  generation,  of  becoming  a  nation 
of  supei-ficial  smatterers?  If  we  do  so, 
we  must,  in  the  first  place,  endeavor  to 
exterminate  the  species  of  glib  talkers, 
who  are  the  popular  heroes  of  the  tea- 
table.  To  accomplish  this  will  be  no  easy 
matter,  for  the  man  of  "general  know- 
ledge" (that  is,  of  particular  ignorance)  is 
so  much  more  useful  in  company  than  the 
really  wise  man.  The  one  is  ready  with 
a  tale,  an  d  propos^  a  happy  illustration ; 
while  the  other  is  still  weighing  the  merits 
of  a  question,  setting  one  side  over 
against  the  other,  most  conscientiously 
balancing  counter-evidence.  Thus,  the 
knowing  man  earns  the  reputation  of  im- 
mense reading,  as  well  as  ready  wit ; 
while  the  honest  student  is  esteemed  learn- 
ed, no  doubt,  but  a  book-worm,  quite  un- 
fit for  the  company  of  brilliant  people,  like 
you  or  me,  dear  reader. 

Dugald  Stewart  has  smd  something  so 
much  to  the  purpose  of  this  subject,  that 
you  must  give  me  leave  to  quote  hun : 

'*  The  species  •f  memory  which  excites  the 
greatest  degree  of  admiration  in  ordinary  so- 
ciety, is  a  memory  for  detached  and  ieolated 
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facU  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  those  men  who  are 

Eossesscd  of  it,  are  very  seldom  distinguished 
y  the  higher  powers  of  the  mind.  Such  a 
species  of  memory  is  unfavorable  to  philosophi- 
cal arrangement,  because  it  in  part  supplies  the 
place  of  arrangement.  .  .  A  man  destitute 
of  genius  may  treasure  up  in  his  memory  a 
number  of  particulars  in  chemistry  or  natural 
history,  which  he  refers  to  no  principle,  and 
from  which  he  deduces  no  conclusion ;  and 
from  his  facility  in  acquiring  this  stock  of  in- 
formation may  flatter  himself  with  the  belief 
that  he  possesses  a  natural  taste  for  these 
branches  of  knowledge.  But  they  who  are 
really  destined  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
science,  when  they  first  enter  upon  new  pur- 
suits, feel  their  attention  distracted,  and  their 
memory  overloaded  with  facts  among  which 
they  can  trace  no  relation,  and  are  sometimes 
apt  to  despair  entirely  of  their  future  progress. 
In  due  time,  however,  their  superiority  appears, 
and  arises  in  part  from  that  very  dissatisfaction 
which  they  experienced  at  first,  and  which  does 
not  cease  to  stimulate  their  inquiries,  till  they 
are  enabled  to  trace,  amid  a  chaos  of  apparcnt- 
Ip  unconnected  materials,  that  simplicity  and 
beauty  which  always  characterize  the  opera- 
tions of  nature.''* 

It  is,  of  course,  for  more  simple  to  ex- 
ercise the  memory  than  the  analytic 
power.  Far  more  easy  to  hoard  up  a  host 
of  facts  than  to  attain  to  the  philosophic, 
truly  skeptic  mind.  Yet  facts  are  but 
the  rudh  huligcstaque  moles  of  chaos; 
and  it  is  no  magician's  wand  that  will 
educe  from  thence  order  and  beauty,  cos- 
mos. It  is  not  those  men  who,  as  Bishop 
Butler  said,  "  have  a  strong  curiosity  to 
know  what  is  said,  but  little  or  no  curiosi- 
ty to  know  wliat  is  true,"  that  will  ex- 
tract the  precious  metal  from  the  mass  of 
ore.  It  is  only  the  hard-w*orking,  honest 
student  who  knows  the  refiner's  art. 

Stewart,  in  another  part  of  the  chapter 
from  which  we  have  quoted,  considers  the 
use  and  abuse  of  commonplace  books. 
The  commonplace  book  of  an  attendant  at 
popular  lectures  would  certainly  be  a  curi- 
osity as  curious  as  a  Mexican  idol,  and 
about  as  useful.  Shall  we  turn  over  the 
pages  of  one : 

"  The  sun  does  not  move  round  the  earth,  as 
was  formerly  supposed,  but  the  earth  round  the 
sun,  at  the  rate  of  about  1000  miles  an  hour. 
Leaid  and  iodine  mixed  together  throw  down 
a  beautiful  chrome-colored  precipitate  called 
iodide  of  lead — Symbol,  Ph.  I.  Chlorine  is 
very  extensively  used  in  dyeing,  bleaches  colors 


*  Elements  of  the  Phxiosophy  of  the  Human  Mind, 
Part  I  chap,  vil 


white.  Pompeii  and  Herculan'oam  ovenrfaeliiwd 
by  an  eruption  from  Mount  Vesuvioa,  a-D.  TV. 
Sirius  is  the  nearest  of  the  fixed  stara,  thoa|^ 
twenty  billions  of  miles  ofL  The  first  par- 
liament was  held  in  the  reign  of  HeniyllL 
The  angle  of  incidence  is  equiu  to  the  ang^e  of 
deflection.  Milton  sold  his  Paradise  Loitftr 
five  pounds." 

"  Disjecta  membra"  truly  f  WeU  mty 
may  we  ask  with  the  prophet,  "  Can  these 
dry  bones  live  ?"  "  It  requires  courage, 
indeed,"  said  Helvetius,  ^  to  remain  ignoi^ 
ant  of  those  useless  subjects  which  are 
generally  valued;"  " nevertheless,**  adds 
Stewart, "  it  is  a  courage  necessary  to  mca 
who  either  love  the  truth,  or  who  aspire 
to  establish  a  ixjrmanent  reputation." 

Wisdom  will  not  be  content  with  gentle 
dalliance  when  you  have  nothing  else  to 
occupy  your  time.  She  will  not  be  your 
plaything.     She  must  be 

"  No  casual  mistress,  but  a  wife,** 

and  as  such  will  demand  honor,  respect} 
yea,  even  reverence.  Let  every  dilettante 
in  literature  or  science  read  the  life  of 
Henry  Fynes  Clinton.  The  biogra{diy 
itself  is  not  exciting,  but  as  the  history  « 
a  student^s  life  it  is  most  highly  instmotiTe. 
Possessed  of  no  great  genius  or  orij^nat 
ity,  Clinton  was  simply  an  honest  and 
faithful  student,  who  felt  that  if  bii 
vocation  were  to  study,  then  it  was  his 
duty  to  study  well  and  thoroughly.  By 
adhering  to  this  resolution,  he  left  behina 
him,  as  the  fruit  of  his  industry,  woifa  of 
immense  value,  and  for  which  eveiT  stu- 
dent of  classic  literature  will  never  nil  to 
give  him  thanks. 

'^It  is  better  to  know  one  thing  than  to 
know  about  one  hundred  things,**  says  the 
author  of  The  SchooU  of  Alexandria.  It 
is  hard  to  practice  such  austere  virtue  as 
this,  yet  it  is  our  duty  to  do  so  ;  and  you 
know  what  our  Laureate  has  so  finely 
said: 

*^  He  that  ever  following  her  commands, 

On  witli  toil  of  heart,  and  knees,  and  handi. 

Through  the  long  gorge  to  the  ftr  Ught  has  woa 

His  path  upward  and  prevailed. 

Shall  find  the  toppling  crags  of  duty  scaled, 

Are  close  upon  the  shining  tableland, 

To  which  our  God  himself  is  moon  and  sun.** 

Strange  it  is,  that  white  generally  ready 
enough  to  take  for  granted  the  inteOeet- 
ual  inferiority  of  those  who  differ  from 
from  us,  we  should  always  suppose  diwcni 
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from  our  religious  opinions  to  arise  from 
moral  delinquency. 

*  It  is  somewhat  sad  to  think  how  little 
human  learning  and  human  discovery  are 
cumulative.  Not  only  is  there  no  royal 
road  to  knowledge,  but  the  fact  that  the 
road  has  been  trodden  by  other  pilgrims 
is  little  help  to  us  in  our  journey.  Tlie 
tears  which  school-boys  of  a  past  genera- 
tion have  shed  over  grammars,  Latin  and 
Greek,  before  they  could  appreciate  the 
beauties  of  Horace  or  Sophocles,  will  in  no 
way  lessen  the  troubles  of  yonder  poor 
urchin  who  is  just  now  introduced,  with 
much  fear  and  trembling  on  his  part,  to 
the  muse  of  the  first  declension,  feminine. 
He  too,  as  they  have  done,  must  toil  long 
and  wearily  before  he  can  fit  himself  for 
the  company  of  the  illustrious  Roman 
gentleman  and  the  great  Greek  dramatist. 

This  you  say,  is  very  tnte,  and  must 
certainly  come  under  the  definition  of 
"  Things  old."  Bo  it  so.  Yet,  this  truth 
is  by  no  means  so  obvious  when  applied 
to  the  race  of  more  advanced  students ; 
but  it  is  equally  applicable  to  them.  True, 
their  predecessors  have  somewhat  trod- 
den down  the  roughnesses  of  the  road, 
and  so  fur  made  the  journey  more  easy ; 
but  there  is  no  vicarious  travelling ;  one 
and  all  of  us  must  gird  up  our  loins  and 
tnidge  along  as  best  w^e  can,  swiftly  or 
slowly,  up  the  hill  of  difiiculty.  We,  who 
are  the  successors  of  Plato  and  Bacon,  are 
better  off  than  their  forerunners.  Butler 
takes  up  the  clue  which  Origen  had 
dropped,  and  at  this  very  time  Mansel 
follows  the  same  track.  Yet  the  help 
which  these  men  afford  us  is  only  help. 
It  assists  us  on  our  way,  but  does  not 
preclude  the  necessity  of  our  taking  the 
journey  for  ourselves. 

Tliere  is  another  saddening  circum- 
stance connected  with  this  Wanderjahre 
of  ours.     The  recurrence  of  the  same 


errors.  Xot  more  regularly  do  the  mile- 
stones meet  us  on  a  great  highway,  than 
do  certain  heresies  arise  to  form  stum- 
bling-blocks in  our  path.  The  history  of 
philosophical  or  religious  opinion  is  made 
up  of  such  repetitions.  In  one  age  of  the 
world  a  false  doctrine  springs  up  —  is  over- 
come in  another — in  a  third  is  quite  forgot- 
ten —  arises  once  more  in  a  fourth,  to  be 
again  confuted,  and  again  to  pass  from 
memory.  There  is  comfort,  however, 
even  in  this  humiliating  proof  of  our 
slowness  to  learn.  When  we  are  alarmed 
or  scandalized  by  the  vagaries  or  the 
blasphemies  of  some  arch-neretic,  let  us 
turn  the  page  of  liistorv',  and  we  shall 
find  that  that  which  is  is  that  which  hath 
been,  that  truth  is  mighty  and  hath  pre- 
vailed ;  and  so  we  may  boldly  say,  truth 
is  mighty,  and  will  prevail. 

What  then  is  the  moral  w^th  which  to 
point  our  truism  —  that  knowledge  is  not 
cumulative,  that  they  who  gather  the 
manna  in  the  morning  can  gather  for  one 
day  alone  ?  Is  it  not,  that  there  is  some- 
thing higher  than  knowledge  ?  Is  it  not, 
that  education  is  in  no  w^ay  merely  the 
means  to  an  end,  but  is  its  own  end  ? 
Montaigne  said  that  he  loved  better  to 
forge  his  mind  than  to  furnish  it.  Strength 
of  mind  is  what  men  require,  especially 
we  of  this  fact-loving  century.  Bracing, 
not  cramming,  is  the  proper  education; 
or  to  revert  to  our  old  simile  the  good 
that  we  obtain  on  our  journey  towards 
the  goal  of  knowledge,  is  not  measured  by 
the  ground  which  we  have  traveled  over, 
but  by  the  vigor  with  which  we  have 
walked. 

Strange  notions,  indeed,  some  peoj)le 
have  of  toleration.  "  How  can  I  tolerate 
that  which  is  WTong?"  is  no  unusual 
question.  Surely  it  requires  no  very 
great  stretch  of  Christian  charity  to  toler- 
ate that  which  is  right.  E.  S. 
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TOMBS  AXD  THEIR  LESSONS. 


Two  Imndred  generations  of  mankind 
have  passed  away.  The  world  on  which 
we  live  is  one  vjxst  graveyard.  The  soil 
of  earth  is  quick  with  human  dust.  A 
luuidred  thousand  million  buried  men  give 
awful  meaning  to  the  crust  of  our  old 
world.  It  may  not  be  without  its  use,  to 
turn  away  from  the  busy  scenes  of  active 
life  to  wander  for  an  hour  among  the 
tombs.  In  doing  this,  we  neither  leave 
our  cheerfulness  nor  our  hope  behind  us, 
for  amid  them  we  are  ever  reminded  how 
life  has  sprung  out  of  death.  We  walk 
over  our  Redeemer's  chosen  battle 
ground,  where  he  bared  the  arm  of  vie 
tory,  and  fought  out  the  earnest  of  his 
final  triumph.  It  is  difficult  to  chissify  the 
tombs  which  I  have  myself  visited,  yet 
the  following  grouping  of  the  burial-places 
of  our  fellow-men,  may  help  to  bring  to- 
gether some  of  their  most  striking  cha- 
rncteristies  and  most  obvious  lessons. 
(1.)  The  })laces  of  simple  burial.  (2.) 
The  memorial  sepulchers,  which  preserve 
some  traces  of  the  men,  or  the  age,  or  the 
country  that  fashioned  or  adorned  them. 
(3.)  The  tombs  where  superstition  has 
struggled  to  outdo  and  vanquish  death. 

First.  The  simjile  burial-j)laces  form 
by  far  the  largest  group.  They  are  de- 
posits of  the  unknown  and  sleejung  dust 
of  our  humanity.  Generation  after  gene- 
ration hits  passed  away  in  every  land, 
leaving  no  names,  no  individuality,  no 
liistorv  behind  them,  but  yet  linking  to- 
gether  the  ])ast  and  the  present.  These 
imdistinguished  heaps  have  been  wept 
over  by  the  affections  of  forgotten  ages, 
and  cover  all  the  mystery  of  that  human 
life  which  formed,  durini^  successive  j^e- 
ntrations,  the  material  and  the  means  by 
which  everv  human  thin*;  enacted  on  our 
world  was  in  reality  effected.  The  silent 
church-yard,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
rugged  elms  and  solemn  yew,  the  ne- 
glected and  disused  cemetrv  in  the  heait 
of  some  vast  metropolis,  the  tumulus  of 
our  hnlf-savage  ancestors,  offer  endless 
food  for  meditation ;   but  I  will  not  ask 


my  readers  to  pause  tliere  now,  nor  will 
I  take  them  to  those  simple  burial-i>Iaoefl, 
where  haste  and  tear,  where  pesulenoe 
and  war,  have  laid  the  silent  dust  of 
thousands,  and  *'*'  men,  like  garnered  gniiii| 
are  heaped  together."  Many  such  bar- 
rows does  our  earth's  surtaco  show,  deriv- 
ing their  interest  from,  and  bearing  thdr 
witness  to,  great  fiicts  in  our  worlds 
history.  Such  are  the  blood-stained  plaini 
of  Waterloo— the  fields  of  Marathon  and 
Morat — the  wooded  banks  of  Thrasymenei 
the  ])lains  of  Tours  and  Hastings,  the  defile 
of  Inkermann,  and  the  highway  between 
Cawnpore  and  Lucknow— each  of  whidi 
has  a  magic  power  in  its  name  to  awaken 
the  sympathy  and  stimulate  the  heroism 
of  civilized  men.  If  we  begin  to  moralise 
over  the  graves  of  '^  the  unnamed  denu- 
gods,"  we  shall  wander  away  from  our 
theme. 

I  have  been  much  affected  by  sundry 
visits  paid  to  Arab  graveyards.  These 
are  generally  outside  the  wsdls  of  the  city, 
exposed  to  the  blasts  of  the  desert,  and 
are  oflcn  covered  with  simple  memorisl* 
stones,  which  have  no  name  or  mark 
inscribed  upon  them,  whereby  one  grave 
may  be  distinguished  from  another. 
There  the  Moslems  lie,  often  without 
coffin  of  any  kind,  and  shielded  only  by 
the  shifting  sands  of  the  wilderness. 
Perhaps  a  few  palm-trees  cast  their  sha- 
dows over  the  desolation,  while  the  monu- 
mental tomb  of  some  Moslem  sheikh  or 
samt,  hallows  and  consecrates  the  wholeii 
Thus  beyond  the  walls  of  Cairo,  towards 
the  east,  the  ruined  tombs  of  the  Mem- 
look  Sultans  stretch  away  into  the  desert, 
picturesque  and  graceful  in  their  forms, 
and  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  un- 
remembered  dead,  all  gaung  intently  (as 
their  living  brethren  say)  toward  Uie 
birth])]ace  of  the  Prophet,  and  all  so 
placed  that  they  may  nse  on  their  knees 
when  the  Angel  of  the  Presence  shall 
sound  his  last  trumpet-pcal,  in  their  long 
deafened  ears. 

The  most  ehborate   pretension  to  a 
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cemetery  that  I  saw  in  the  East,  was  at  the 
town   of   Siout,   the    capital   of  Middle 
Egypt ;    where    some   of   the   wealthier 
among  the  Arab  chiefs  and  Turkish  gov- 
ernors had  prepared,  near  to  the  memorial 
mosque  of  a  celebrated  saint,  tombs  and 
vaults  which  they  had  adorned  with  rude 
paintings  of  boats,  houses,  and  palm-trees, 
interspersed  with  passages  from  the  Koran. 
Among  them  fall  the  shadows  of  living 
palm  beauty,  and  the  smile  of  gay  flowers 
cheers  the  scene.     But  the  wudest,  most 
impressive  burial-place  that  I  have  ever 
seen,  is   the  great  Arab    grave-yard    at 
Assouan,  the  Syene  of  Scripture.     It  is 
just  on  the  boundary-line  between  Egypt 
and  Nubia,  within  sound  of  the  roar  of 
the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  and  stretching 
away  to  the  immense  granite  quarries, 
where     the     monolithal     obelisks    and 
sphjTixes    were    fashioned,   and  whence 
they  were    transported  to  the  temples 
which  they  alter  wards  adorned.     A  most 
desolate    "Citv   of   the   Dead"   is    this 
necropolis  of  Syene.     Seventy  thousand 
Moslem  saints  are  said  to  be  buried  here, 
and  some  of  them  were  of  great  notoriety. 
The  bights  of  the  hills  are  crowned  with 
monumental  mosques,  and  the  vast  midu- 
lating  plain  is  dotted  over  with  tombs 
built  of  brick  or  molded  clay.     Still  the 
majority  of  the  dead  sleep  beneath  no 
other  shelter  than  the  golden  sands  of  the 
Nubian  desert,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
purple   rocks,  and   loud  at  night  is  the 
howl  of  the  hyajnas,  as  they  gather  to 
their  obscene  repast.     How  nave  human 
heart-strings   snapped,  and   human   eyes 
failed  for  weeping,  in  this  erand  ghastly 
burial-place!      How  long  has  been  the 
conflict !     How  silent  is  the  rest  I    The 
men  who  hewed  the  obelisks  of  Luxor 
from  their  home  in  the  virgin  rock  lie 
buried  here.    The  crowds  who  watched 
the  gilded  barges  of  the  great  Rameses  as 
they  lay  moored  below  the    Cataracts, 
while  he  made  a  royal  progress  to  the 
rock  temples  of  Nubia ;  tne  companies  of 
Greek   musicians  or  Roman  soldiers,  of 
Persian  priests  and  devotees  of  the  Sun, 
of  the   Crocodile,  or  the  buned  Osiris, 
who  once  elbowed  each  other  on  the  gay 
esplanade  of  the  island  of  Elephantina; 
Ptolemaic  princes,  exiled  Romans,  early 
Christians,    Saracenic    chiefe,    and    wild 
Arabs  of  the  desert  —  have  here  found 
their  last  long  resting-place. 

Of  these  burial-places  of  the  undistin- 
guished dead  there  is  another,  which  pro- 


duced an  ineffaceable  impression  on  my 
mind.  I  allude  to  the  mummy-pits  of  the 
common  people,  on  the  summits  of  the 
mountain-gorge  that  is  riddled  by  the 
vast  necropolis  of  Thebes.  It  was  on  a 
lovely  morning  that  I  set  out,  with  two 
or  three  traveling  companions,  to  explore 
these  grim  sepulchers.  Having  climbed 
the  hills  to  a  considerable  night,  we 
reached  a  point  in  the  Sheigh-el-Gournon 
whence  we  could  overlook  the  nearer 
elevations,  and  could  see  a  large  portion 
of  the  plain  on  which  the  city  of  Thebes 
must  once  have  appeared  spread  out  at 
the  spectator's  feet.  We  observed  a  dark 
aperture  in  the  side  of  the  bill,  and  into 
this,  we  must  penetrate.  We  crawled  in 
on  our  knees  and  elbows,  holding  lighted 
candles  in  our  hands.  Our  old  guide 
looked  horror-stricken,  and  declared  that 
he  would  rather  not  accompany  us ;  but 
as  he  assured  us  that  there  was  no  danger, 
we  pushed  on,  and  in  a  few  moments 
found  ourselves  in  one  of  a  series  of  low 
vaulted  chambers,  in  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  stand  upright,  and  where  at  every 
step  we  were  treading  on  masses  of  half 
mummied,  but  uncoSined  dead.  Thou- 
sands of  our  fellow-men  had  been  laid 
there  when  Thebes  was  in  the  glory  of  her 
pride  and  power,  and  their  arms,  legs, 
grinning  faces  and  half-swathed  bodies, 
crackled  beneath  our  feet  as  we  moved. 
These  chambers  opening  one  into  the 
other  extended  on  every  side,  all  choked 
with  ghastly  occupants.  Probably  the 
identical  hands  that  piled  the  Remeseum, 
or  painted  the  HaUs  of  Medeenet-Haboo, 
are  gathered  there.  It  can  hardly  be  said 
that  their  work  still  outlives  them,  for 
nothing  certain  can  be  determined  with 
respect  to  the  actual  dates  of  their  inter- 
ment ;  but  there  they  lie,  mute  vouchers 
of  the  past ;  and  after  we  had  gazed  upon 
them,  and  had  crawled  out  into  the  dazz- 
ling sunshine,  and  surveyed  again  the 
ruins  of  those  works  of  theirs,  achieved 
by  them  in  the  days  when  Rome  was  still 
the  haunt  of  the  wolf,  when  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens  was  a  mere  shapeless  rock,  and 
when  naked  savages  hunted  the  otter 
between  London  Bridge  and  Clielsea,  the 
truth  that  "all  live  unto  God"  flashed 
itself  upon  the  inward  eye,  and  the 
evidences  of  these  long  cycles  of  life  and 
death  tended  to  confirm,  rather  than  to 
weaken  the  faith  of  our  spirits  that  we 
belong  to  an  immortal  race. 
But  I  must  pass  on  to  a  few  brief  notices 
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of  tbe  memorial  sepiilcliei'4S,  wliich  convey 
to  our  minds  hints  of  past  times  and  peo- 
ples, and  help  lis,  by  familiarity  with  the 
individuals,  or  with  the  period  in  which 
they  flourished,  to  reproduce  those  olden 
thnes  and  live  over  again  the  days  that 
have  forever  passed  away. 

I  will  not  pause  over  the  memorial 
tombs  and  cenotaphs  that  constitute  the 
glory  of  some  of  our  gi*eat  national  mauso- 
leums; but  who  that  has  wandered  through 
the  aisles  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
while  meditating  on  the  memorials  of  our 
heroes,  legislators,  and  poets,  has  found 
there  that  genius  has  conquered  all  class 
exclusion  —  that  Shakspeare  and  ]\[ilton, 
Johnson  and  Watts,  Wilberforce  and 
Howard,  have  thus  received  equal  homage 
from  their  countrymen  —  but  has  felt 
more  elate  with  the  conviction  of  the  deep 
roots  and  wide  basis  of  England's  great- 
ness ! 

It  were  impossible  to  discuss  the  effigy 
tombs  of  our  old  cathedrals  and  churches 
which  are  so  full  of  varied  interest ;  from 
which  we  learn  much  of  the  costurxie  and 
manners  of  medieval  times,  on  which  we 
often  read  some  fulsome  epitaph  on  seem- 
ing greatness,  and  whence  now  and  then 
gleam  some  bright  rays  of  virtue,  bcI^ 
sacrifice,  and  holy  life. 

My  readers  are  reminded  of  Stratford- 
ujKjn-Avon  too,  that  shrine  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  where  the  quaint  epitaph  of 
our  greatest  poet  still  guards  his  dust ;  of 
Winchester,  where  the  Saxon  and  Plan- 
tagenet  kings  lie  entombed ;  of  the  Necro- 
polis of  Glasgow,  where  conspicuous  amid 
other  noble  monuments  stanas  the  colossal 
figure  of  John  Knox,  the  champion  of  re- 
formed worship  and  an  open  Bible ;  and 
also  of  the  sequestered  cloister  of  Dry- 
burgh  Abbey,  where  beneath  an  ivy- 
covered  arch  sleeps  all  that  was  mortal  of 
Walter  Scott. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  cele- 
brated cemetery  of  Phe  la  Chaue  in 
Paris.  Perhaj)s  there  is  notliing  more 
fascinating  than  a  walk  amid  those  streets 
of  tombs,  where  by  every  possible  device 
the  names  and  memories  and  noble  deeds 
of  illustrious  Frenchmen  are  signalized. 
All  French  art  is  sentimental  in  the  eyes 
of  an  Englishman,  and  the  excessive 
emotion  which  is  there  chiseled  in  en- 
during marble  may  sometimes  provoke  a 
smile.  At  one  moment,  the  pilgrim  to 
that  city  of  the  dead  halts  before  the 
broken  column  of  some  dashing  warrior, 


some  knight  ^^sanspenr  et  sans  reproche," 
and  then  he  is  at  liberty  to  study  the 
silent  effigy  of  the  great  Revolationiuiirei 
of '89  and  '91,  to  trace  the  pendlings  of 
thought  over  the  countonancos  of  Cuvier 
or  Laplace ;  or  to  linger  beside  the  snperb 
though  moldering  tomb  in  which  Abelard 
and  Eloise  now  sleep  together.  This 
necropolis  presents  to  ns  a  petrifiictioii 
of  the  modem  history  of  France.  The 
heroes  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  and 
the  Convention  ;  the  soldiers  who  carried 
out  the  daring  schemes  of  the  great 
Napoleon ;  hosts  of  rebellions  abbes,  ultra- 
montanist  priests,  socialist  agitators,  vio- 
tims  of  despotism  and  revolntion ;  the 
supporters  of  opposing  dynasties;  and 
danng  speculators  in  every  range  of 
thought  —  Puiitans  and  Jesaits,  the  Abbi 
Lamennais,  Anguste  Comte,  and  Adolphe 
Monod,  have  met  together;  the  clangor 
is  hushed,  the  mutual  disdain  is  over,  the 
fitful  passion  sleeps.  There  is  no  rivaliy 
except  in  remembrance  —  no  man  grudges 
it  to  his  brother.  But  we  must  press 
back  and  np  the  stream  of  time,  and  pause 
over  a  few  of  the  most  notorious  of  thi 
mementos  of  the  past,  many  of  which 
remarkable  for  the  elaboration  with  wi 
they  were  executed  rather  than  for  the 
worth  or  virtues  of  those  whom  they  en- 
shrine ;  while  others  merely  signalise  the 
superstition  which  first  supposed  the  pre^ 
ence  of  the  sacred  relics  of  the  past,  and 
then  thought  that  no  cost  nor  sacrilioe 
could  be  too  great  wherewith  to  honor 
them.  There  is  the  gergeous  tomb  of  the 
Medici  family,  at  Florence,  where  the 
genius  of  Michael  Angelo  was  taxed  to 
apotheosize  the  departed ;  and  there  are 
the  varied  structures  inclosed  in  the 
Campo  Santo  of  Pisa,  which  is  fitr  more 
distinguished  by  the  unique  frescoes  of 
Giotto  and  his  pupils  that  adorn  the  arcade 
which  surrounds  it,  than  by  the  cargo  of 
sacred  soil  tliat  was  brought  thither  finom 
I'alestine,  or  by  the  ashes  of  the  dead  who 
are  interred  in  it. 

Neither  must  I  omit  to  emUefWIerte 
this  group  the  costly  tombs  which,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  lords  of  Verona 
prepared  for  themselves,  and  where,  in 
massive  sarcophagi,  beneath  Gtothio  can<h 
pies  of  elaborate  fretwork,  and  snrmomited 
by  graceful  pinnacles,  they  lie  entombed. 
On  the  sides  of  the  sarcophagi  the  baa- 
reliefs  represent  Scripture  scenes,  and 
exhibit  these  men  as  mystically  surrounded 
with  virtues  that  they  never  practiced,  and 
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as  brought  into  mysteriously  close  con- 
junction with  our  Saviour's  passion  and 
glory.  One  of  them  in  particular,  the 
most  profligate  of  the  three,  must  have 
garnished  his  tomb  before  his  death,  and 
yet  with  complacent  mockery  he  placed 
around  it  the  conspicuous  figures  of 
Patience,  Purity,  Truth,  Mercy,  Forti- 
tude, and  Charity.  We  only  see  here  the 
miserable  and  exaggerated  specimen  of 
what  is  perhaps  to  be  fouiid  in  every 
church-yard  where  surviving  relatives  have 
chosen  charitably  to  lie  about  their  de- 
ceased friends,  and  presumptuously  assume 
that  death  has  in  some  way  turned  their 
shameless  vices  into  cardinal  virtues,  and 
their  life-long  infidelity  into  angelic  faith 
—  where  forgiving  women  have  trans- 
muted base  tyrants  into  matchless  hus- 
bands, and  where  the  dreariest  common- 
place of  our  common  humanity,  viewed 
through  the  tears  of  mourners,  has  been 
transfigured  into  sublime  and  saintly 
virtue.  This  allies  itself  closely  with  the 
dangerous  charity  which  compromises 
every  evangelic  principle,  and  confers 
upon  Death  the  pagan  power  of  sanctify- 
ing the  name,  and  condoning  the  vices  of 
our  fellow-man. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Rome  I  more  than 
once  descended  into  a  deep  quadrangular 
pit,  which  was  suiTounded  on  all  sides 
with  small  niches  resembling  pigeon-cotes, 
in  which  were  placed  the  uras  that  con- 
tained the  ashes  of  depaited  Romans. 
The  inscriptions  on  some  of  these  were 
deeply  interesting.  Perhaps  a  mother's 
on  her  child ;  a  son's  deep  grief  over  a 
brave  father ;  or  the  tribute  of  some  kind 
old  Roman  to  the  nurse  who  had  watched 
over  his  infancy.  Little  infants,  one  a 
girl  of  seven  months  and  three  days ; 
another  a  boy  two  years  and  eleven 
months,  whom  his  mother  styled  her 
*'  sweetest  son,"  have  thus  for  seventeen 
hundred  years  been  waiting  for  at  least 
a  recognition  in  the  pages  of  the  archaeo- 
logist, who  was  hunting  for  minute  va- 
rieties in  the  shape  of  a  tablet,  or  the 
phraseology  of  an  epitaph. 

That  mysterious  network  of  catacombs, 
which  underlies  the  city  of  Rome  and 
stretches  far  into  the  Campagna,  has  re- 
cently received  much  attention  from  the 
authorities  of  the  Pontifical  government. 
Many  elaborate  works  have  been  written 
on  the  subject;  and  I  refer  to  it  here 
because,  when  in  the  course  of  their  exca- 
vations for  this  purpose,  the  Christians 


came  on  one  of  the  deep  vaults,  or  Co- 
lumbaria which  had  been  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  heathen  urns,  they  sud- 
denly stopped  in  their  work,  and  walled 
up  tne  access  that  would  thus  have  been 
afforded  to  then*  heathen  persecutors. 
It  is  a  mystery  when,  or  how,  these  inter- 
minable  excavations  were  effected,  or 
what  could  have  been  done  with  the 
loads  of  earth  which  must  have  been 
removed  from  beneath  the  surface.  It  is 
calculated  by  some  of  the  Catholic  anti- 
quarians that  there  are  nearly  nine  hun- 
dred miles  of  these  tortuous  windings 
threading  the  foundations  of  the  seven- 
hilled  city,  and  no  fewer  than  seven  mil- 
lions  of  Christian  graves,  hollowing  the 
rocks,  on  which  are  now  reared  vast  and 
splendid  Basilicas.  It  is  diflScult  accu- 
rately to  refer  these  to  their  proper  date, 
and  thus  to  draw  any  reliable  conclusions 
as  to  the  ecclesiastical  forms,  or  theologi- 
cal dogmas,  which  were  held  by  the  per- 
secuted Church  of  the  Catacombs;  but 
we  know  that  here,  in  the  heart  of  the 
earth,  holy  men  and  women  must  have 
often  been  sheltered  from  the  cruel  mas- 
sacres which  took  place.  More  than  one 
bishop  was  hunted  to  this  last  retreat, 
and,  while  celebrating  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
inhumanly  beheaded.  The  hiscriptions 
over  these  buried  Christians  contrast 
grandly  with  the  pompous  yet  desolate 
sentiments  often  inscribed  over  the  Roman 
urns.  Peace — Peace — Peace — was  writ- 
ten ever  and  anon  over  these  graves  of 
the  noble  army  of  martyrs,  and  Tight  and 
joy  still  gleam  out  of  these  hidden  sanc- 
tuaries of  holy  feeling  and  exalted  hope. 
In  the  present  Lateran  Museum  there 
is  a  great  collection  of  these  inscriptions 
and  of  memorial  tablets,  which  have  been 
brought  from  the  Catacombs,  with  the 
rude  sculptured  bas-reliefs  in  which  these 
fathers  and  founders  of  the  Chiistian 
Church  in  Europe  expressed  their  feith 
and  fear.  As  I  walked  thi*ough  the  Late- 
ran  Museum  I  copied  several  of  these 
inscriptions.  Thus,  "  Felicitas  lived  thir- 
ty-two  years — she  died  in  peace.^^  On 
the  one  side  there  was  a  dove,  and  on  the 
other  a  heart  transfixed  by  a  spear.  I 
observed  one  which  seemed  to  me  very 
beautiful  —  a  little  dove,  with  an  olive 
branch  in  its  month,  and  beside  it  the 
words,  ^^  JBasOeia  —  in  pace^  toho  lived 
eight  vears^  two  days?^  Glorions  memo- 
rials these  of  the  fi^ith,  the  zeal  and  for- 
titude of  those  holy  men,  whose  spiritaal 
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life,  in  its  vigorous  and  noble  growth, 
rent  the  foundations  of  Paganbin,  and 
spread  its  healing  and  beauty  over  the 
desolate  ruins.  Strange  to  say — no,  it  is 
not  strange  to  say,  but  it  is  a  grave  diffi- 
culty for  the  Romanist  to  explain,  that 
the  representations  on  the  sides  of  these 
sarcophagi  portray  many  scenes  from 
Scripture  history,  but  the  majority  of  these 
are  rei)resentations  of  the  Fall ;  the 
Flood  ;  the  dove  bearing  an  olive  branch  ; 
the  story  of  Jonah,  or  the  raishig  of  Laza- 
rus ;  and  whereas  in  one  of  them  Saint 
Peter  is  represented,  receiving  the  keys, 
in  at  least  twenty^  he  is  either  defining 
his  Master^  or  is  signalized  by  the  presence 
of  the  warning  cock.  Moses  often  appeare 
smiting  the  rock ;  the  Good  Shepherd 
watching  over  his  slicep ;  the  Magdalen 
anointing  the  feet  of  Jesus,  or  bathing 
them  with  her  tears ;  but  I  saw  no  simili- 
tude of  the  Virgin  Maiy,  no  nimbus  of 
glory  traced  around  the  heads  of  the 
Apostles,  and  scarcely  a  symbol  or  a  hint 
which  could  justify  the  innovations  and 
man-worship  of  the  Papal  Church. 

It  seems  that  between  the  fourth  and 
the  eighth  centuries,  thesfe  Catacombs 
were  the  resort  of  innimierable  visitors, 
who  have  added  their  memorials  to  those 
of  the  martyrs ;  but  in  the  nhith  century, 
from  fear  of  the  Lombards,  the  popes 
encouraged  the  removal  of  these  relics  to 
more  costly  shrines,  and  tlie  tombs  were 
ransacked,  and  their  occupants  distributed 
as  consecrating  elements  among  the  va- 
rious churches  of  Italy.  A  passion  for 
tomb-worship  swept  over  the  whole  Ro- 
man Church  ;  gilded  shrines  were  erected 
wherever  this  superstition  was  likely  to 
increase  the  sanctity  of  particular  spots. 
Holy  places  and  holy  things  have,  there  is 
reason  to  fear,  often  been  substituted  for 
holy  lives  and  eternal  truths. 

The  Church  of  St.  Peter  itself  professes 
to  be  a  tomb  erected  over  the  supposed 
remahis  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
apostles.  The  mighty  dome,  blazing  with 
gold  and  precious  marbles,  a])pears  stis- 
pended  ov(;r  the  cryi>t  in  which,  surround- 
ed by  one  hundred  and  twenty  ever-burn- 
ing golden  lamps,  the  a]>ostlc-martyr  is 
siiid  to  sleep ;  and  the  sentence,  "  Thou 
art  Peter;  on  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  it,"  wrought  in  blue  mosaic 
on  a  golden  ground  in  letters  each  six  feet 
in  length,  forms  the  apparent  basement  of 
the  dome.    From  every  part  of  the  church 


some  portion  of  that  sentence  can  be 
read. 

Almost  all  the  principal  chnrchee  in 
Rome  derive  their  Bubordinate  sanetitr 
from  the  presence  of  some  consecrated 
relic,  the  moldering  iragment  of  some 
precious  bone.  A  curious  disconrse  might 
be  delivered  on  these  relics  of  the  past, 
many  of  them  deriving  their  interest,  not 
from  their  genuineness  or  authenticitj, 
but  from  their  age-long  bistonr.  Thus, 
though  no  possible  reliance  can  be  placed 
in  the  story  of  the  Invention  of  theOrosii 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  that  piece  of  decayed  wo6d  wbidi, 
in  the  days  of  Constantme  was  believed 
to  be  the  true  cross,  is  treasured  in  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Peter ;  that  the  iron  crown 
of  Mouza  is  constructed  out  of  one  of  the 
nails,  or  rather  contains  one  of  the  naili 
that  was  extracted  from  that  veneraUe 
relic.  So  the  shrine  of  the  three  kings  at 
Cologne ;  the  tomb  of  St.  Mark,  at 
Venice  ;  of  St.  John,  at  Ephcsus ;  of  St^ 
Irena3U8,  at  Lyons ;  of  Aaron,  on  Mount 
Hor  ;  that  the  shrine  of  the  tooth  of 
Buddha,  in  the  temple  of  Candy — have 
each  a  long  and  interesting  history  of  their 
own,  altogether  distinct  from  the  q|uestion 
of  their  authenticity,  or  identity  with  that 
which  they  profess  to  be. 

Before  I  quiHhe  subject  of  the  memorial 
tombs  of  individuals,  I  can  not  refrain  from 
making  brief  allusions  to  two  other  speot 
mens  of  interment,  each  having  its  own 
peculiarities,  both  of  ^bich  I  happen  to 
iiave  visited.  One  is  the  'grave  of  St.  Carlo 
Borromeo,  beneath  the  m^'ble  temple  of 
Milan.  Tliis  venerated  and  popular  arob- 
bishop  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  whom 
Milan  owes,  among  other  things^  the  com- 
]>letion  of  its  Duomo,*  was  virtually^mniii- 
mified  ;  he  was  then  clothed  with  BVq^ 
tuous  archio])i8copal  attire ;  the  miter  W 
placed  on  his  skinny  scalp ;  the  crosier  4| 
his  withered  gripe ;  a  splendid  ring  upA 
his  shriveled  lingers ;  and  the  whole  w5 
inclosed  in  a  coffin  of  transparent  crystal 
Whosoever  will  now  pay  a  few  francs  fbit 
the  sight,  may  have  an  opportunity  of  in-; 
specting  at  leisure  this  disgnsting  lesson^ 
on  the  vanity  of  human  greatness.    In 

*  This  Duomo  cathedral  has  been  called  the  oighth 
wonder  of  the  world,  completed  by  Napoleon  L     ^e 
have  8ceu  and  examined  this  mafrnifioent  MausoleuiD 
of  Borromeo,  radiant  and  sporkUng  with  gems  an 
precious  atom  s  of  marvelous  v*Iae,  nx>re  than  a  prin^ 
ly  fortune,  glittering  like  a  consteUation  of  cdaaftl 
diamonds. — Ed.  Eclbctio. 
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contrast  to  this  I  may  mention  the  enrious 
practice  of  the  Capuchin  friars,  who  boil 
their  dead  in  some  strong  anti-septic,  bake 
them  in  an  oven,  then  clothe  them  in  their 
long  serge  gown,  confined  with  a  girdle  of 
rope,  and  having  hung  their  well-thumbed 
rosary  on  the  withered  fingers,  arrange 
them  in  the  open  niches  of  a  subterranean 
chapel.  In  one  of  the  Capuchin  monas- 
teries in  Malta  there  is  a  fine  collection  of 
these  semi-cooked  individuals.  After  a 
year  or  two  they  become  imable  to  stand 
as  they  were  at  first  placed ;  then,  for  a 
time,  they  are  suspended,  and  finally,  in 
ghastly.submission,  they  are  doubled  toge- 
ther and  laid  in  their  rags  to  molder  into 
dust.  Their  brethren  and  successors  pe- 
rambulate these  ghastly  avenues,  show 
the  visitor  the  niches  which  they  expect 
to  fill,  and  ask  one  another,  how  father 
So-and-so  is  going  on,  as  though  this  pro- 
longed and  visible  corruption  were  a 
Bpecies  of  life  and  work.  This  practice  is 
strangely  characteristic  of  a  faith  which 
has  chmg  with  such  morbid  tenacity  to 
dead  men's  bones,  and  deserted  living 
men's  souls,  which  often  makes  more  of 
the  ceremonies  under  which  a  man  dies 
than  of  the  faith  and  holiness  in  which  he 
has  lived. 

The  tombs  of  Egypt  though  they  fail  to 
give  us  much  definite  information  with 
reference  to  the  individuals  who  were 
deposited  within  them,  are  replete  with 
memorials  of  the  age  in  which  they  were 
excavated  and  adorned.  Along  the  whole 
course  of  the  Nile,  from  the  quarries  of 
Massarah,  to  the  rock  temple  of  Aboo- 
simbel,  dark  spots  are  seen  at  intervals  in 
the  sides  of  the  precipitous  cliffs,  or  shelv- 
ing rocks,  which  rise  in  greater  or  less 
proximity  to  the  river's  side.  As  a  gene- 
ral rule,  those  which  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous from  the  river  contain  nothing  of 
great  interest,  and  many  of  the  most  nch- 
ly  decorated  caves  present  in  the  distance 
no  token  of  their  treasures.  The  celebrat- 
ed tombs  of  Beni-Hassan  are  of  the  lat- 
ter class  ;  they  consist  of  eighteen  exca- 
vations on  the  ledge  of  rock.  Some  of 
them  were  never  completed,  but  they  all 
exhibit  more  finish  and  ornament  than  the 
generality  of  tombs  in  their  neighborhood. 
The  roots  of  several  are  supported  by 
fluted  columns  of  considerable  beauty,  and 
the  entrance  divided  by  others  of  a  differ- 
ent form.  They  are  of  verjr  great  age, 
being  constructed  in  the  time  of  the 
twemh  dynasty  of  Theban  kings.    Their 
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interior  walls  are  covered  with  beautiful 
little  pictures  ranged  in  parallel  lines,  and 
descnptive  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
their  builders  and  occupants.  We  see 
hero  how  they  sowed  and  reaped,  and 
gathered  into  barns ;  what  kind  of  houses 
they  occupied ;  the  number  of  their  child- 
ren, servants,  and  cattle;  the  food  they 
ate ;  the  battles  they  fought ;  the  game 
they  killed ;  the  music,  the  dancing,  and 
other  diversions  which  beguiled  their 
leisure ;  and  we  feel  as  if  we  knew  all 
about  them,  and  we  realize  that  they  were 
our  brethren.  From  their  entrance  we 
can  look  down  on  the  grand  old  river,  and 
see  the  acres  gleaming  in  their  emerald 
green,  still  unchanged  perhaps  from  what 
they  were  when  the  first  occupants  of 
these  tombs  lived  and  labored  and  died 
upon  them.  Many  of  the  Egyptian  tombs 
consist  of  a  series  of  chambers  opening  one 
into  another,  and  it  often  happens  that 
the  name  of  the  king,  in  whose  reign  their 
first  occupier  was  conveyed  with  solemn 
pomp  to  these  secret  abodes,  has  been 
fortunately  preserved.  In  others  we  find 
the  record  of  some  event  of  national,  or 
great  local  interest,  which  must  have  been 
enacted  at  the  time.  Thus  they  do  some- 
thing towards  revealing  the  history  of  the 
nation,  as  well  as  the  lite  of  the  individuals 
whose  remains  they  inclosed. 

Prodigious  care  was  taken  by  the 
Egyptians  to  preserve  the  corpses  of  their 
friends  from  dissolution,  their  notion  be- 
ing that  so  long  as  the  body  retained  its 
apparent  individuality,  the  spirit  was  also 
kept  distinct  from  all  other  spirits.  Should 
the  conservation  outlast  the  cycle  of 
changes  and  transmigrations,  the  once- 
favored  relics  would  receive  again  the 
same  informing  spirit  and  a  blessed  im- 
mortality. Into  the  mouths,  and  under 
the  arm-pits,  and  in  every  practicable 
space  of  the  resinous  limbs  they  inserted 
images  of  the  gods,  charms,  or  representar 
tions  of  the  dead  man  in  the  form  of  a  di- 
vinity. Pots  of  wheat,  barley,  dhourra, 
and  other  grain,  have  also  been  found  in 
the  tombs,  as  well  as  papyri  full  of  infor- 
mation concerning  the  ntual  for  the  dead, 
or  some  ftdsome  enumeration  of  the  vir- 
tues of  the  deceased.  It  is  strange  that 
these  elaborate  attempts  to  fight  against 
death  and  to  keep  profime  hands  from 
even  touching  their  sacred  da^,  have 
created  the  fiudnation  which  has  mduced 
the  explorers  of  later  ages  to  rifle  and  to 
scatter  them. 
S5 
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I  have  left  myself  little  space  to  dilate 
upon  the  third  claRS  of  tombs  to  which 
reference  was  made  —  those  which  I  have 
ventured  to  call  the  battle-ground,  where 
superstition  has  fought  with  our  last  foe. 
These  arc  not  so  much  memorials  of  the 
race,  or  age,  or  individuals,  to  which  they 
refer,  as  deliberate  and  defiant  contests 
with  death ;  the  vain  but  resolute  attempt 
to  bind  death  and  destruction  over  to  do 
tlie  behests  of  the  spirit. 

All  the  Egyptian  tombs,  or  at  least 
every  Egyptian  mummy,  was  a  declara- 
tion of  the  faith  that  the  soul  had  become 
absorbed  into  the  Deity,  and  that  the 
corpse  was  even  the  special  residence  of  the 

freat  god  Osiris,  and  worthy  of  the  honor 
ue  to  himself.  Thus  homage  was  perpetu- 
ally paid  to  the  manes,  and  at  the  grave 
of  departed  ancestors,  who  are  often 
reckoned  among  the  gods.  The  mode  and 
place  of  burial  were  among  the  most  care- 
fully defined  and  deeply  significant  por- 
tion of  their  religious  creed.  Every  great 
man  must  have  been  busy  all  his  life  in 
the  excavation  and  garniture  of  his  tomb. 
He  thought  well  not  only  to  carve  and 
paint  with  elaborate  finish  the  record  of 
his  life,  and  the  social  and  industrial  con- 
dition of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  on 
the  walls  of  these  vast  sepulchers,  but  to 
take  the  most  elaborate  means  to  conceal 
the  sarcophagus  from  discovery. 

The  immber  of  hands  that  must  have 
been  employed  in  strictly  funereal  work, 
from  the  grave-digger  to  the  Royal 
Academician  of  Pharaoh  must  have  been 
inconceivably  great.  Still  it  is  very  curi- 
ous, as  far  as  I  was  able  to  observe,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tombs  of  the 
kings,  there  were  no  records  of  any  mystic 
or  funeral  rites,  of  any  deep  religious 
faith,  on  the  walls  of  their  tombs.  There 
were  the  houses  and  gardens,  the  pleasures 
and  professions,  the  diseases  and  fortunes, 
of  these  old  Egyptian  gentlemen,  but  no 
hint  of  the  feeling  in  which  they  drew 
near  to  the  house  appointed  for  all  living. 
Our  main  information  is  derived  from  the 
pai)yri,  the  various  accompaniments  of  the 
mummied  corpse  itself,  and  from  the  tombs 
of  the  kings. 

But  Oriental  minds  were  afflicted,  for 
ages,  with  the  crushing  superstition  that  a 
special  manifestation   of  the   deity  was 

f  ran  ted  to  them  in  the  person  of  their 
ings.  The  divine  right  of  kings  was  a 
tremendous  fact  in  the  kingdoms  of  Baby- 
lon, and  Persia,  and  Egypt.    During  their 


lifetimes,-  the  sovereigns  of  these  countries 
received  idolatrous  homage.  Every  wotd 
that  fell  from  their  lips  was  supposed  to 
be  a  divine  utterance,  and  worthy  of 
most  scrupulous  attention.  Forty  secre- 
taries waited  round  the  person  of  the 
Persian  monarch  to  catch  his  lightest  word, 
and  record  it  on  tablets  of  brass  or  of  maiv 
ble.  His  wishes  were  irrevocable  edicts. 
His  service  was  considered  to  be  a  reli- 
gious worship.  And  when  he  died,  he 
was  laid  in  gorgeous  pomp  amid  the 
solemn  streets  of  Persepolis,  and  was  Bap- 
posed  thence  to  rule  over  the  whole  Per- 
sian people.  And  what  Persepolis  became 
for  ages  to  the  Persians,  the  tombs  of  the 
Theban  kings  and  the  Pyramids  of  the 
fourth  dynasty,  must  have  been  to  the 
Egyptian  people. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  convey  to  one 
who  has  had  little  experience  in  such 
things,  any  conception  of  those  tombs  of 
the  kings  in  the  valley  of  Sheikh  d 
Gononou. 

Oh !  the  awful  silence,  the  solemn  gran- 
deur, of  this  strange  necropolis.  It  never 
could  have  appeared  very  different  from 
what  it  does  now,  not  even  when  the 
great  kings  themselves  came  hither  to  view 
the  progress  of  their  tombs.  I  thought 
the  guide  must  have  been  cheating  me  the 
first  time  I  ascended  this  gorm,  when  I 
saw  him  suddenly  rein  up  his  horse,  and 
declare  that  we  liad  reached  the  tomb  of 
Kameses  YII.  There  was  a  narrow  open- 
ing in  the  rocks,  which  we  now  proceeded 
to  enter  with  lighted  candles.  The  fiisk 
thing  that  struck  us  was  a  portrait  of  the 
king,  possessing  considerable  individuality 
in  its  mode  of  rei)resentation.  The  tomo 
was  surrounded  by  none  of  the  signs  of 
royal  pleasure  or  diversion,  but  by  groups 
of  gods  with  many  inexplicable  symbols 
of  worship  or  reverence.  The  descent 
was  rapid  into  successive  chambers  all 
hollowed  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  every 
square  inch  of  the  face  of  the  walls  cover- 
ed with  symbolical  hieroglyphical  signSi 
There  was  a  long  procession  represented 
in  rich  coloring,  of  sacred  boats  or  arks, 
carrying  different  symbols.  In  one  of 
them  I  saw  a  crocodile  with  a  human  bead 
cropping  out  of  his  back.  There  were 
boats  which  terminated  both  at  bow  and 
stem  in  serpents'  heads,  In  the  chamber 
where  the  sarcophagus  of  this  prince  was 
laid,  there  is  a  representation  of  Harpo- 
crates  sitting  on  a  winged  globe,  in  a  pod- 
tion  in  which  it  was  implied  that  the 
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spirit  of  the  departed  king  having  become 
a  little  child,  the  child  of  the  god  was  now 
triumphing  over  death.  And  most  thrill- 
ing it  was  to  find  here  in  the  heart  of  the 
earth,  amid  many  grotesque  conceits  and 
dire  superstitions,  such  proofs  of  the  belief 
of  man  in  immortality  —  of  the  faith  of 
men  some  thirty  centuries  ago  in  Life  out 
of  and  Life  after  death. 

Diodorus  Siculus  declares  that  there 
were  forty-seven  of  these  royal  tombs 
known  in  his  day  to  the  Egyptian  priests, 
only  seventeen  of  which  were  discoverable 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Lagus.  Of  these 
ten  or  twelve  only  are  now  known. 

The  most  celebrated  is  that  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  Belzoni's  tomb,  and  is  the 
resting-place  of  Setei-Men-ephthah  —  the 
&ther  of  Rameses.  The  staircase,  which 
appears  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  cavern, 
is  quite  as  uninviting  as  travelers  describe, 
but  we  did  not  hesitate,  and  it  seemed  like 
going  down  into  some  veritable  Hades. 
All  the  Pantheon  of  Egypt  gleams  ghastly 
in  our  tapers'  light  on  the  sides  of  the  pit. 
The  first  large  chamber  at  which  we  arrive 
is  desolate,  and  has  an  unfinished  appear- 
ance, and  in  some  smaller  rooms  or  sub- 
terranean chapelries  which  open  out  of  it, 
and  which  give  the  appearance  of  being 
the  continuation  of  the  line  of  the  tomb, 
—  there  are  some  curious  imfinished  paint- 
ings, being  many  heads  left  as  mere  disks 
to  be  filled  in  on  a  subsequent  occasion.  It 
would  seem  that  the  draughtsman  must 
have  been  followed  by  pupils,  or  conven- 
tional colorists,  who  filled  in  these  disks, 
because  in  one  face,  if  not  in  more,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  head  draughts- 


man had  come  a  second  time  and  correct- 
ed the  work  of  the  subordinate.  The 
whole  tomb  is  three  hundred  and  nine 
feet  in  length,  and  contains  fourteen  dif- 
ferent chambers. 

There  is  much  fearful  conflict  with  the 
spirit  of  evil,  and  all  the  drear  mysteries 
of  this  strange  complicated  theology  re- 
vealing itself.  We  came  to  chamber  after 
chamber  where  all  the  abominable  things 
of  Egyptian  worship  were  represented  — 
all  the  stumbling-blocks  of  iniquity.  What 
the  interminable  processions,  the  endless 
coils  of  writhing  serpents,  the  innumerable 
conjunctions  of  animal  or  human  form 
could  mean,  —  what  trees  growing  in 
boats,  serpents  with  human  heads,  and 
head-pieces  hobbling  on  their  ends  which 
were  elongated  into  tiny  feet,  could  possi- 
bly mean  —  we  are  at  great  loss  to  con- 
jecture. We  know  the  names  and  general 
attributes  of  these  divisions  of  their  Pan- 
theistic worship,  a  little  of  the  law  by 
which  these  deities  appear  under  different 
names  and  symbolism,  but  we  soon  pause 
in  our  interpretation. 

Here,  and  in  the  heaftt  of  the  Pyramids 
of  Lower  Egypt,  the  reverend  Egyptians 
laid  the  deified  corpses  of  their  kings,  and 
strove  vainly  to  contend  with  the  curse 
and  shame  and  misery  of  death. 

There  was,  perhaps,  in  this  transforma- 
tion of  the  tomb  into  the  throne  and  palace 
of  a  god,  some  vague  hint  and  xmconscious 
prophecy  of  the  work  of  the  true  King 
of  Men,  of  the  life  that  has  sprung  out  of 
his  death,  and  of  the  &ct  that  the  cross  is 
the  seat  of  his  glory,  and  the  grand  symbol 
of  his  power. 
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AN    HOUR   AGO,    OR    TIME    IN    DREAMLAND.* 


The  schools  of  poetry  so  scornfully  cliar- 
actorized  by  Oarlyle  as  the  Lake  school, 
the  Border-thief  school,  the  Cockney,  and 
the  Satanic,  which  ruled  over  the  heart  of 
this  generation  during  its  childhood,  liavc 
already  vanished  from  the  earth ;  their 
influence  has  passed  away ;  their  heroes 
have  died  out  and  become  extinct.  The 
heads  and  leaders,  indeed,  the  authors  of 
Mannimi  and  Uie  Giaour^  still  wear,  and 
will  forever  wear  their  crowns  in  the 
Valhalla  \  of  the  ages ;  but  their  imitators 
and  disciples  are  no  more.  A  new  race 
of  poets  has  arisen,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  epoch  has  been  marked 
by  the  simultaneous  tendency  of  all  A\Ti- 
ters,  whether  of  prose  or  verse,  towards 
the  elaboration  of  truth,  as  the  aim 
and  reward  of  all  their  mental  toil ;  the 
deep  eternal  truth  which  lies  at  the 
base  of  all  human  life.  Our  leaders  of 
literature  now  seek  their  inspiration  in 
the  mysteries  of  passion  and  suffering  as 
they  exist  in  all  social  grades  —  in  the 
highest  as  in  the  commonest  daily  lite. 
And  if  they  lay  bare  the  evils  of  ignorance 
and  sin,  and  paint  with  awful  fidelity  the 
coarseness  and  degradation  of  a  fallen  life, 
it  is  to  arouse  in  us  that  noble  sympathy 
which  can  almost  regenerate  the  heait  in 
which  it  is  bom,  and  that  on  which  it 
falls. 

Of  these  teachers  of  our  age,  with  their 
world-wddc  sympathies,  human  tender- 
ness, profound  love  for  the  good  and 
beautiful,  and  scorn  of  the  untrue,  who 


*An  Uour  Ago^  or  Time  in  Dreamlaml — A  Mystery. 
By  J.  F.  CoiiKRAN.  London:  Longman,  Brown  & 
Co.     1858. 

fThe  Valhalla  or  Walhalla  was  the  myotic 
heaven  of  tho  Scandina^'ians.  The  modern  Wal- 
haliu  is  a  magniliccnt  marble  temple  on  tho  north 
bank  of  tho  Danube,  five  miles  below  Hatisboc, 
three  hundred  ftet  above  the  water,  and  ahnost 
overhanging  it ;  adorned  and  filled  with  the  most 
beautiful  statuar}'  that  wo  have  ever  seen,  of  tho 
pureiit  Italian  marble,  with  life  likenesses  of  renown- 
ed men  of  Germany  and  Kurope  for  tlie  past  thou- 
sand years — wi»rth  a  journey  from  New- York  to 
see. — Editob  op  Eclectio. 


proudly  stand  on  the  ruins  of  the  false, 
feeble,  unbelieving  eighteenth  century, 
and  preach  earnestness,  fiiith,  truth,  and 
selt-reverence  in  all  life's  work,  reverence, 
too,  for  the  inalienable  rights  and  dignity 
of  man,  Carlyle  may  be  named  the  leader 
in  ])hilosophy,  and  Mr.  Ruskin  in  art; 
whilst  iiction  has  its  crowd  of  witnesses, 
and  poetry  its  universal  priesthood,  all 
devoted  to  the  same  high  misuon ;  pre- 
eminent in  the  latter  walk  stands  Elizabeth 
Browning,  the  greatest  poetess  of  this  age. 

All  these  poets  and  writers— poets  all 
of  them,  whether  in  prose  or  verse — sum 
at  representing  in  their  works  the  philo- 
sophic, the  aesthetic,  and  the  social  ten- 
dencies of  the  time  towards  truth,  light, 
and  freedom. 

In  the  Sartor  ItesartuB  of  Carlyle  is 
depicted,  with  that  quaint  humor  and 
])athetic  eloquence  in  which  he  has  no 
rival  or  equal,  the  progress  of  a  human 
soul  from  Doubt  to  Faith.  In  Bailey*^ 
Festus  wo  have  the  history  of  every 
human  soul,  symbolized  by  the  history  of 
one  in  its  i)rogress  fi'om  sin  to  suffenng, 
and  through  suffering  to  purification  and 
redemption  while  in  Aurora  Leiah  we 
stand  before  our  unvailed  social  life, 
and  see  the  eternal  war  between  deep 
true  human  feeling  and  false  shallow  con- 
ventionalism :  and  the  grand  superiority 
of  nature's  nobility  over  the  mere  aristo- 
cracy of  caste  and  circles  is  asserted  and 
proved. 

Mr.  Corkran's  poem  of  Tbne  in  jDream- 
land  belongs  also  to  this  modem  philo- 
so])hical  school,  and  is  distinguished  by 
the  same  high  aims  and  teaching.  The 
subject  is  the  history,  not  as  in  FeetHM^ 
of  a  single  soul  working  out  its  own  puri- 
fication through  suffering,  but  of  the  great 
soul  of  humanity  itself  considered  m  its 
unity— its  moral  evolution  and  growth 
through  the  progressive  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  the  race. 

Humanity  is  a  thought  of  God,  and 
human  history  its  manifestation;  this  is 
the  idea  of  the  poem. 
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The  world-plan  unfolds  itself  to  the 
author  as  a  gradual  revelation  or  incarna- 
tion of  this  divine  thought.  But  he  pro- 
ceeds by  no  mere  historical  sequence  ;  he 
rejects  details,  and  selects  his  illustrations 
only  from  those  philosophical  epochs  dis- 
tinguished by  their  essential  nature,  as 
influencing  the  development  of  the  soul ; 
periods  which  some  grand  and  sudden 
apocalypse  of  intellect  made  splendid, 
fruitful,  and  elevating,  and  the  effects 
of  which  were  permanent  upon  the  moral 
condition  of  the  human  race. 

These  remarkable  periods,  when  the 
soul  seems  to  receive  a  fresh  impetus,  and 
rushes  onward  to  the  light,  are  always 
found  illuminated  by  the  name  of  some 
one  great  man ;  for  all  history  shows  that 
individuals  alter  the  world,  not  the  masses. 
Of  these  are  the  men  to  whom  power  is 
given  to  pierce  the  depths  of  human  sym- 
pathy and  touch  the  springs  of  human 
thought.  Their  object  is  always  mental 
freedom ;  for  thought  must  precede  action 
as  light  preceded  creation.  The  mental 
view  of  things  must  be  cleared  before  the 
brain  will  stir  the  muscles  of  the  arm  to 
dare  and  do.  And  it  is  strange,  though 
a  8m*e  proof  of  the  innate  grandeur  of  the 
soul  of  man,  that  no  great  flame  of  enthu- 
siasm ever  yet  was  kindled  in  the  world 
for  any  thing  that  concerned  merely  the 
physical  bettering  of  human  condition. 

Man  has  the  pei*manency  of  an  animal 
in  his  mere  animal  habits  —  the  eating, 
drinking,  clothing,  sheltering  modes  of 
life ;  there  it  is  always  hard  to  move  the 
masses ;  there  they  are  always  suspicious 
or  careless  of  change.  But  when  the 
spark  touches  the  mental  nature,  when 
the  soul  comes  in  contact  with  an  idea,  a 
mere  abstraction  that  seems  in  no  way 
connected  with  man's  daily  life,  then  en- 
thusiasm burns  fiercely  and  irresistibly, 
and  overbears  all  opposition.  Liberty  — 
truth — patriotism — tnese  are  but  words  ; 
yet  for  such  words  only  are  men  found 
willing  to  die.  For  there  is  no  true  life 
but  in  the  soul,  and  it  is  only  in  those 
high  moments,  when  the  heart  is  lifted 
above  the  transitory  into  the  eternal,  and 
all  that  holds  of  the  Godlike  within  us  is 
aroused,  that  we  have  the  sublime  con- 
sciousness of  living,  being,  and  of  our 
privileges  as  a  race  "  only  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels." 

The  prophets  and  teachers  whose  aim 
in  life  was  to  lift  human  souls  to  this 
elevation  are  the  heroes  of  Mr.  Corkran's 


poem.  The  men  who,  in  their  age  ad- 
vanced the  landmarks  of  knowledge  and 
planted  their  banners  on  the  reclaimed 
space,  inscribed  for  all  time  with  their 
name;  who  fought  the  battle  of  life 
bravely  for  the  sake  of  an  idea,  but  ideas 
that  could  free  the  soul  and  regenerate 
humanity.  Cosmocrators — world-leaders 
— ^the  old  Platonists  would  call  them. 
Carlyle  names  them  heroes ;  Emerson, 
representative  men;  but  all  alike  have 
the  one  object,  the  spiritual  and  intellec- 
tual elevation  of  mankind.  And  the 
period  of  time  selected,  wherein  such  men 
best  acted  out  their  destiny  as  regenera- 
tors, is  that  wondrous  era  of  mental  de- 
velopment dating  from  the  fell  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire  to  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century ;  a  period  which  in- 
cluded the  grandest  discoveries  —  the 
greatest  men  —  the  sublimest  manifesta- 
tions of  art,  and  the  most  important 
events  that  ever  influenced  the  mental 
progress  of  our  race  ;  events  whose  pulsa- 
tions still  vibrate  in  the  great  heart  of  the 
world.  A  new  continent  was  discovered, 
and  the  ocean  path  to  India  opened — ^the 
kingdoms  of  Europe  were  consolidated  — 
national  languages  organized  and  perfect- 
ed— literature  was  freed  from  its  monastic 
bondage  and  diffused  to  the  millions  by 
the  invention  of  printing  —  philosophers 
weighed  the  stars,  while  navigators  were 
revealing  the  earth,  and  science  rose  from 
the  knowledge  of  facts  to  laws.  Civil 
freedom  was  established  on  the  ruins  of 
feudalism,  and  religious  freedom  won  by 
Luther  from  a  tyrannical  and  demoralized 
priesthood. 

Whatever  is  most  beautiful  in  Christian 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  &lls 
within  this  period.  All  the  great  artists 
were  living  then ;  and  while  Michael  An- 
gelo  raised  a  firmament  of  marble  to  hea- 
ven, Raphael  filled  the  Vatican  with  forms 
of  ideal  beauty.  Centuries  have  passed  by, 
but  still  this  century  remains  unsurpassed. 
In  art,  science,  and  literature,  religion  and 
government,  the  soul  was  liberated  in 
light,  freedom,  and  beauty ;  and  the  old 
world  rose  regenerated  from  a  baptism  of 
intellectual  glory. 

The  events  and  the  men  of  such  an 
era  form  a  magnificent  programme  for  a 
poem ;  while  the  requirements  are  indeed 
great  that  could  do  them  justice ;  a  philo- 
sophic intellect,  the  comprehensive  learn- 
ing of  the  student,  the  lyric  power  of  the 
poet,  and  much  of  the  sad  wisdom  of  life; 
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yet  the  author  is  never  beneath  either  his 
subject  or  his  purpose.  In  every  line 
there  is  the  inspiration  of  a  calm,  noble, 
reflective  mind ;  and  with  a  generous 
enthusiasm  the  temple  doors  have  been 
opened  wide  to  all  great  souls,  no  matter 
what  their  sect  or  calling.  All  who  have 
gained  or  given  rights  to  humanity  find 
welcome  to  the  brotherhood  of  the  Heroes 
of  the  World. 

Historic  truth,  meanwhile,  has  been 
carefiilly  preserved,  and  the  historic  cha- 
racters are  so  faithfully  drawn,  that  the 
poem  comes  to  us  like  a  voice  that  has 
traversed  the  ages,  and  spoken  with  the 
men  of  all  time,  in  their  own  language, 
and  in  sympathy  with  their  own  thoughts. 

The  fall  of  Byzantium  was  the  fall  of  an 
epoch  of  the  world  ;  the  close  of  a  cycle 
which  began  when  ancient  Home  "  perish- 
ed like  a  mammoth  in  a  drift  of  northern 
snows ;"  and  ended  when  the  last  of  the 
Eastern  Caesars  fell  beneath  the  sword  of  i 
Mohammed. 

A  thousand  years  separated  these  two 
events ;  seven  hundred  of  which  are  stig- 
matized in  history  as  "  The  Dark  Ages" 
— dark  through  ignorance,  and  barbarous 
through  poverty,  during  which  period, 
says  Hallam,  "  Imt  two  really  great  men 
appeared  in  literature,  John,  snrnamed 
Scotus,  of  Ireland,  and  Pope  Silvester  II." 

From  the  twelfth  century  light  began 
to  dawn,  and  the  elemental  strivings  of 
human  intellect  towards  development  can  ' 
be  detected.  Dante  and  Giotto  were 
"  The  Witnesses"  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury; and  ever  stronger  and  brighter 
grew  the  light  till  it  culminated  in  the 
splendor  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries. 

But,  truly,  when  Byzantium  fell,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  when  the 
Eastern   empire  lay  waste  and  desolate ; 
its  Christian  altars  overthrown,  its  child- 
ren fugitives,  and    the    triumph  of  bar- 
barism seemed  complete  over  the  luxu- ' 
nous  civilization  of  a  thousand  years,  no  \ 
one  could  have  foreseen  that  from  these  ! 
very  smouldering  ashes  of  a  ruined  empire. 
Western  Europe  was  to  gain  all  its  light. 
Yet  such  was  the  hidden  plan  of  Provi- 
dence.    The  cultivated  Greeks,  who  fled 
from   their  fallen    capital,   carried   with 
them  their  science,  arts,  language,  litera- 1 
ture,  and  refinements  of  civilization  ;  and 
thus  the  Greek  mind,  with  its  high  culture,  [ 
was  flung   upon  half-barbarous  Western ,' 
Europe,  and  gave  that  immense  irrepres- 


sible stimulus  to  thought,  whioli  prodaced 
all  that  has  made  modern  Europe  what  it  is. 

Florence  and  the  Medici  were  foremost 
to  offer  the  fugitives  a  sanctuary,  and  ud 
retuiTi  they  gave  Florence  and  the  Medici 
their  glory.  From  Duke  Cosmo,  who 
welcomed  them,  down  to  the  pontificate 
of  his  grandson,  Leo  X.,  all  that  was 
eminent  throughout  Italy  in  learning, 
philosophy,  and  the  fine  arts,  owed  its 
origin  to  Greek  teaching,  and  Italy  radi- 
ated the  light  that  kindled  souls  through- 
out the  world. 

The  great  epochs  of  development  which 
followed  this  event  are  brilliantly  illus- 
trated in  Mr.  Corkran's  poem.  It  is  a 
synthesis  of  human  progress,  thrown  into 
the  poetic  form  —  sometimes  narrative, 
sometimes  dramatic.  With  all  the  light 
concentrated  upon  the  Representative 
man  of  each  epoch  ;  for,  in  every  deliver- 
ance from  bondage  there  is  a  Moses;  tat 
every  great  idea  given  to  the  world,  there 
is  some  one  living  man  its  exponent  to  the 
age  in  which  it  is  revealed.  Thus,  it  is 
the  vital  life  of  history  is  reflected,  not  its 
details ;  the  life  within  the  life :  and  it  is 
the  privilege  of  the  poet  thus  to  grasp  and 
illustrate  results ;  details  arc  for  the  statist 
and  politician,  but  the  poet  stands  in  the 
center  where  all  radii  meet,  and  follows 
out  each  line  of  human  life  to  where  it 
blends  with  the  Infinite  and  EtemaL 

To  the  author  of  Time  in  Dreafnkmd^ 
the  significance  of  each  historical  event  is 
measured  only  by  its  influence  on  the 
etei-nal  element  within  man^s  nature.  Wb 
epic  is  the  liberation  of  the  soul,  with  its 
manifestations  and  triumphs;  and  the 
only  heroes  he  recognizes  are  the  men 
who,  in  whatsoever  mode  they  teach  or 
preach,  by  art,  science,  moral  nobleness, 
or  heroic  action,  show  to  the  world  that 
every  onward  step  in  human  perfeotness 
is  a  true  manifestation  of  the  divinity  in 
humanity. 

As  it  is  the  souPs  history,  the  sonl 
alone  perceives  it.  A  vision  falls  upon  tihe 
poet,  in  which,  unfettered  by  the  laws  of 
duration  or  space,  he  beholds  the  whole 
great  era  of  human  progress  revolye  be- 
fore him  through  \ts  zodiac  of  living 
lights.  It  is  An  Hour  in  Dreamktna^ 
but  that  hour  is  a  century.  The  poem 
opens  with  some  fine  lines,  telling  how 
the  simple  beauty  of  a  mother's  lue  first 
gave  a  spiritual  impulse  to  his  thoughtSi 
strength  for  the  present,  and  hope  fbr  the 
future. 
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She  is  thus  described : 

"Book-learned  she  was  not,  yet  I  ne*or  knew  one 
Could  read  like  her  the  sorrow  of  a  face 
At  first  sight  of^  and,  with  a  mistress*  hand, 
Bring  from  the  torn  disheyeled  instrument 
Such  moving  histories " 

"Well,  she  is  now  with  God ;  thank  God  she  is. 
Why  doth  her  spirit  not  bear  message  down — 
Well,  if  it  might,  what  other  lesson  teach 
Than  that  already  taught  by  her  own  life : 
When  looks  the  world  most  hopeless,  how 

much  good 
Can  he  accomplished  hy  a  single  will  r 

This  thought  suggests  the  poem.  A 
pretty  prologue  follows,  in  which  the  poet 
and  his  wife  discuss  the  ideas  of  the  age : 

"Tremendous  social  questions,  waiting  for 
The  piuifying  powers  of  thought  and  time. 
*  The  Rights  of  Woman  *  —  woman  hath  great 

rights, 
And  well  she  uses  them.    Hers  is  the  right 
To  form  the  infant  mind,  to  sow  the  seeds 
Of  knowledge  and  of  virtue,  and  to  strike 
Deep  through  the  unsteady  soul  the  piles  on 

which 
God^s  Temple^  character^  must  firm  he  huilty 

"  Hath  she  no  wrongs  ? 

Hath  heaven  no  wrongs?    What  do  we  not 

profane 
Save  her  at  least  from  equal  rights  of  sin." 

From  the  present  age  the  philosopher  is 
led  back  to  consider  the  origin  of  all  the 
great  ideas  which  now  influence  mankind, 
with  the  epochs  that  produced  them,  and 
finds  that 

**  Enterprises  influencing  deep 
The  destinies  of  states  and  mankind^s  fate 
Are  ever  wrought  by  one  inspired  man  ; 
Men  who  gave  their  lives 
For  the  world,  and  whom  the  world  hated." 

**  Great  forward  leaps 

Followed  by  fainting  falls  have  marked  Timers 

course, 
Each  revelation  to  mankind  vouchsafed 
Hath  come  encompassed  by  mighty  storms. 
Each  gift  from  Heaven 

Hath  claimed  its  price  in  combat,  for  without 
Battle  unto  the  death  is  naught  obtained.*' 

Then,  as  in  a  vision,  he  beholds  a  great 
crowd  standing  in  the  sunlight — a  lustrous 
crowd  with  calm  majestic  eyes.  And  a 
voice  tells  him  who  he  is  loolung  upon : 

*^By  psalmists,   prophets,  stand  the  wise  of 
Greece, 
Plato,  Pythagoras,  and  Socrates ! 
And  Romc^s  majestic  Pagan  heroes  give 
To  mightier  Fathers  of  the  Church  me  hand." 

They  arc  gathered  together  to  look  upon 
the  fall  of  Byzantium,  while  Michael  the 


Archangel  stands  by  the  soul  of  the  dead 
Constantine  and  unfolds  before  him  the 
new  phase  of  human  history  which  is  to 
rise  from  the  ruins  of  his  empire.  He 
shows  him  the  Spirit  of  Truth  going  forth 
from  Heaven  to  preach  a  new  evangel  to 
man;  and  the  Spirit  of  Falsehood  swift 
following  irom  Hell  to  turn  all  virtues  into 
vices.  Thus,  by  her  influence,  reverence 
for  authority  becomes  abject  slavery;  reli- 
gion becomes  fanaticism,  and  huijjan  free- 
dom changes  to  the  wildest  license  and  in- 
fidelism.    But  still  the  angel  shows  how 

"Truth  rises  fresh 
From  the  eternal  combat  with  the  false. 
The  conquest  of  the  worst  lasts  but  a  day, 
The  ever-living  word  immortal  bums.'* 

Then  he  leads  Constantine  to  his  place 
amid  a  pyramid  of  thrones,  whereon  are 
seated  the  crowned  kings  who  are  of  the 
just :  David,  "  whose  soul  dissolved  upon 
his  harp  in  psalms,^'  Alfred,  the  saintly 
Louis,  and  mighty  Charlemagne. 

-"  But  many  thrones 


Did  empty  look,  save  on  their  steps  there  sat 
Faces  of  discrowned  sorrow,  round  whose  brows 
Was  girt  a  burning  mark.** 

Then  a  long  trail  of  light  settles  down 
"  by  a  ship's  helm,  in  a  breeze-freshened 
sea,''  and  m  the  ship  he  beholds 

*' A  group  of  calm  grave  men, 
With  reason  on  their  brow.    And  women  sweet 
With  soul  o*er  all  the  face.    Before  their  eyes 
Were  spread  strange  manuscripts.    Alas  1  they 

were 
Lovers  of  learning  from  the  city  fled." 

The  vision  changes,  and  the  poet  sees 

"  Those  Grecians  wise 
Whose  features  Raphael  to  us  revealed 
When  Athens'  school  arose  before  his  eyes." 

Their  eyes  are  bent  upon  fisdr  Florence, 
where  the  fugitive  Greeks  of  fallen  Byzan- 
tium have  found  repose — 

"[And  pay 
The  merchant  Cosmo  back  with  deathless  fiune.*' 

Already  out  of  evil  has  sprang  forth  good 
and  the  first  sparks  of  intellectual  power 
in  Europe  rise  from  the  ashes  of  the  em- 
pire which  the  Turk  had  trampled  beneath 
his  feet.  A  description  follows  of  the 
court  of  the  wise  Lorenzo  ^'  the  Magnifi- 
cent," with  his  learned  friends  Mirandola 
the  poet,  and  the  quaint  Fioinus  the  Pla- 
tonist,  and  how  in  their  warm  philosophic 
enthoaiaam 
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"  They  wept  o'er  Socrates  as  'twere  to-day 
He  (irank  the  hemlock  and  spoke  words  divine. 
Discoursed  of  Plato — How  he  taught 
That  love  of  the  Creator  leads  to  love 
Of  all  which  doth  show  forth  our  Maker's  laws." 

But  the  vision  changes  again  suddenly 
from  these  refined  and  spiritual  Platonists 
to  the  tragedy  of  the  Pazzi — a  conspiracy 
instigated  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  against  the 
Medici)  whose  towns  he  coveted  and 
whose  glory  he  envied.  Falsehood  has 
now  her  hours  of  triumph,  masked  in  the 
garb  of  religion ;  Gricllano,  brother  to 
the  great  Lorenzo,  is  stabbed  by  a  priest 
as  he  kneels  to  receive  the  Host  at  the 
altar,  and  Lorenzo  himself  is  wounded, 
but  not  slain.  He  lives  for  vengeance ; 
and,  by  his  orders  Salviati,  Archbishop  of 
Pisa,  head  of  the  conspiracy,  and  two 
priests  beside,  are  hung  in  the  streets  of 
Florence,  while  the  crowd  shout — "  Unto 
the  Pazzi  death  !'* 

The  death  of  Salviati  is  one  of  the  best 
passages  in  the  poem,  but  too  long  for 
quotation. 

Savonarola  now  appears  upon  the  scene 
— ^the  inspired,  doomed  Dominican ;  with 
his  fierce  denunciations  against  sin,  whe- 
ther beneath  the  cowl  or  the  tiara;  his 
fiery  wrath  against  all  that  taints  and  cor- 
rupts the  soul;  and  his  burning  words  of 
love,  tenderness,  and  pity,  for  all  human 
weakness;  the  divine-souled  yet  human- 
hearted  man  who  wrote  these  words — "  I 
entered  the  cloister  to  learn  how  to  suffer ; 
and  when  sufferings  visited  me,  I  made  a 
study  of  them;  and  they  taught  me  to 
love  always,  and  to  forgive  always."* 
The  vision  passes  on  and  snows  us  Savo- 
narola in  prison  with  the  patriot  Machia- 
velli,  and  Saint  Augustine  is  seen  weeping 
in  heaven  with  his  mother  Monica,  while 
they  gaze  on  Florence — 

'^  Behold,  she  said,  yon  martyrs  who  redeem 
The  wickedness  of  men  witn  agonies." 

And  they  bend  to  listen  as  Machiavelli 
speaks : 

"  Thou  hast  done  well,  my  Jerome,  right  well 

done. 
To  brave  those  impious  Borgias  in  their  might 
Never  did  one  of  old  immortal  Rome 
Perform  a  work  more  noble  or  more  wise. 
A  patriot  saint  thou  art,  a  tribune  priest, 
A  man  of  God !  a  veritable  man !'' 

"  Jerome,  go  on ; 


*  Quoted  fh>m  Dr.  Madden^a  lAft  of  Savonarola, 


March  bravely,  brothers,  to  the  martjr'B  crown, 
Though  burning  fire  make  red  the  heavena^  lih» 

&ce 
Of  demon  impotently  glaring — On  1** 

Savonarola  answers : 

*'  I  will,  God  helping  me.    I  will  reprove 
Vice  in  high  places,  tiara*d,  sceptered,  crowned, 
And  raise  God's  law  above  all  human  throocL 

Men  thirst  for  life ; 
The  keen,  sweet  sense  of  living  —  life  in  Ae 

breach — 
Before  the  dice — the  cup-H>r  on  the  lip. 
Oh  I  catch  them  up  into  the  higher  life, 
As  live  they  must  and  will;  and  that's  hk 

task — 
The  teacher*&*' 

MACHIAVELLL 

'*  Alas  I  then  Fm  no  teacher.*' 

SAVONAROLA. 

**  Yes,  but  thou  art  a  teacher  thine  own  way. 
Grandly  thou  sittest  on  the  throne  of  time, 
And  the  past,  present,  and  the  fiiture,  like 
The  river's  source,  the  river,  and  the  sea — 
Cause,  course,  and  consequence — behold  it 

once  I 
My  work  is  done.     Thine  only  is  begun. 
My  voice  shall  like  a  player's  pass  away." 

MAGHIAVELU. 

"  Not  so.     Examples  never  die.    The  tale 
Of  noble  deed  which  gives  the  poets'  song 
Nurtures  the  spirit  of  the  growing  man. 
A  whole  life's  volume  bursts  in  act  and  wwd, 
A  grand  immortal  blessedness  of  blossom." 

The  vision  changes,  and  the  poet  sees  an 
altar — but  the  altar  is  of  &gots  piled  fer 
a  funeral  pyre,  and  the  victim  is  SavoUr 

rola 

Bound  in  the  talons  of  a  fierj  woe." 
But 


it 


"  Where  in  the  market-place  the  people 
A  felon  burning — angel  eyes  discerned 
A  sacrifice." 

Again,  a  prison. 

**  There  a  wan,  old  man ;  a  dungeon  deep ; 
And  men  with  faces  clammy  as  cold  walls. 
And  hearts  unfeeling  as  the  flag  they  tread, 
Stand  pen  in  hand — and  no  confession  comes. 
Nature  can  bear  no  more  —  he  swoons^  lie 

swoons  I 
Nicholas  Machiavelli  swoons  in  sleep 
As  the  deep  grave  profound.    His  towering 

mind 
Boundless  as  space  and  time,  thick  thronged 

with  stars. 
Is  trampled  out  as  by  the  foot  of  beast" 

Falsehood  has  had  her  revenge  innur- 
tyrdom ;  but  the  torch  of  trum  that  fiD 
from  the  hand  of  the  dead  Ssronarola  b 
grasped  by  the  young  Luther,  and  tiid 
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miner's  son  kindles  a  blaze  in  Germany 
that  speedily  lights  the  world. 

Truth  flies  from  Papal  Italy ;  and  we 
behold  her  next  standmg  by  the  side  of 
the  aged  Guttenberg,  at  the  moment  of 
success,  when  intellectual  freedom  has 
been  achieved  by  his  discovery.  Faust, 
and  his  daughter,  Faustine,  appear  upon 
the  scene  to  share  his  joy,  with  Schoeffer, 
Guttenberg's  assistant,  who  is  the  lover 
of  the  young  Faustine.  But  their  mar- 
riage had  been  opposed  by  her  father  for 
want  of  means.  Guttenberg  the  lone,  old 
man,  who  has  no  passion  but  science,  no 
joys  but  in  contemplating  its  grand  results, 
and  to  whom  both  fame  and  fortune  would 
now  come  too  late — generously  imparts 
the  secret  to  his  assistant,  which  enables 
him  to  win  bride,  and  fame,  and  fortime, 
all  together,  and  thus  the  triumph  of 
intellect  becomes  the  sacrament  of  love, 
for — 

"  Upon  the  marriage-altar  of  this  pair, 
See  the  first  printed  Holy  Bible  laid ; 
Thronged  down  the  angels :  they  that  temple 

filled, 
And  from  the  temple,  up  to  space  and  space, 
A  broadening  beam  of  angels,  to  the  Throne  I 
Truth  held  the  Bible  in  her  own  fair  hands, 
While  Falsehood,  scathed  and  wounded,  fled 

the  light 
Yet,  breathed  she  still,  in  consciousness  that 

yet 
The  struggle  was  not  o^er  for  many  an  age.'* 

Again  the  vision  changes.  The  human 
mind  has  already  sprung  to  adolescence, 
and  over  all  the  broad  Continent  of 
Europe  can  be  traced  the  strong  efforts 
of  the  soul  to  liberate  itself  in  all  modes 
of  human  life,  social,  political,  and  moral. 

Luther  smites  down  corruption  as  with 
an  archangel's  sword,  and  the  Reformation 
is  achieved. 

Feudalism  sinks  beneath  the  keen  edged 
wit  of  Erasmus ;  and  the  civil  and  sacer- 
dotal tyrannies,  which  for  a  thousand 
years  had  "  ground  down  men's  bones  to 
a  pale  unanimity,"  tremble  and  fall  before 
the  strong  words  of  a  few  earnest,  heroic 
men. 

Science,  too,  at  the  same  moment,  by 
maritime  discovery,  opened  the  ocean 
highways  to  commercial  freedom,  and  a 
universal  brotherhood  of  nations.  The 
men  of  the  epoch  pass  before  us  as  in 
a  vision,  grand  and  calm  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  all  they  have  achieved.  Let  us 
arrest  some  of  these  majestio  shadows  as 
they  pass. 


Two  men  are  standing  by  a  vessel's 
stem,  one,  Martin  Behem,  who  gave  the 
Brazils  to  Portugal ;  the  other  a  despised 
Jew,  but  the  inventor  of  the  astrolabe,  by 
whose  aid  navigators  dared  to  track  the 
wild  wide  ocean — yet  here,  as  upon  all 
blessings  given  to  man,  falsehood  contrives 
to  set  her  curse.  The  ship  that  brings 
the  tidings  to  King  John,  of  Portugal,  of 
his  new  possession,  brings  also  a  cargo  of 
humanity,  the  first  of^ring  these  rich 
lands  lay  at  his  feet. 

Then  Columbus  passes  along  the 
scene — 

"  A  sweet,  composed,  and  gentle  man, 


Eyes  deep  and  full,  as  if  they  drank  in  heaven.*' 

First  we  see  him  a  wanderer  at  the 
courts  of  unbelieving  monarchs,  with  no 
proof  to  offer  for  the  world  hepromised 
save  his  own  intense  faith — "Faith,  the 
souPs  sense,  that  to  the  Infljiite  soars.'' 

The  cold,  crafty  Ferdinand  of  Spain, 
however,  is  too  intent  on  expelling  the 
Moors,  that  he  may  plunder  their  fisdr 
cities,  to  heed  him,  save 

"With  scornful  eye,  and  cold  deceptive  smile, 
But,  whilst  he  is  surrounded  by  his  knights; 
A  goodly  sight  in  sun-flamed  coats  of  mail. 
His  saintly  and  heroic  Isabel, 
Attracted  by  the  glorious  light  of  Truth 
Over  his  countenance  suffu^d,  gives  ear 
Unto  Columbus  looking  grandly  poor." 

"  Upon  Columbus,  Isabel  her  eyes 
Turned  their  Aill-orbed  weightiness  of  strength, 
And  his  blenched  not    There  was  a  breadth 

of  calm. 
A  purity  and  gentleness,  diffused 
Over  the  visage  of  that  marvelous  man ; 
And  in  his  darkly  glowing  eyes,  a  depth 
Of  patient  power  which  the  Queen  subdued 
To  equalizing  sympathy.    She  asked, 
With  sweet  sereni^  of  smile,  the  road 
Which  to  those  unknown  kingdom  rightly 
led  1" 

"  Thereupon  to  her  he  told  the  tale 
Of  agitated  hopes  that  round  his  mind 
Shook  like  a  bannered  army." 

"  She  paused  in  silent  prayer :  what  passed 
within 
The  infinite  world  of  her  soul,  there  were 
Around  me  hosts  of  spirits  who  could  tell, 
But  on  mine  own  the  mortal  vail  still  hung. 
I  could  but  watch  and  listen,  and  I  heard 
As  Isabel  bent  down  her  head,  these  words : 
m  pledge  my  jewels  fbr  this  enterprise  I 
That  whSspered  word  gave  to  Castile  a  world !" 

This  description  is  beantifiil ;  and  also 
the  accoimt  of  his  approach  to  that  new 
world,  hitherto  seen  only  in  his  dreams, 
believed  in  cuody  by  &ith.    Winged  mes- 
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Bcngers  come  to  him  "  over  the  waters  to ' 
his  Ark,"  proplietie  of  success. 

But  ialsehood  follon's  quick  to  mar  the 
good  and  bhght  the  blessing.  By  her 
promptings,  Christian  men,  imder  the  plea 
of  religion,  murder  from  hist  of  gold; 
while  ill  Spain,  the  Inquisition,  under  the 
banner  of  the  cross,  tortures  and  kills  for 
the  sake  of  God,  and  shrieks  of  agony 
from  the  victims  of  both  hemispheres, 
rise  together  before  the  throne  of  the 
Highest. 

A  ghastly  crowd  of  victims  make  a  wall 
between  heaven  and  the  terrible  Torqne- 
inada,  who  sinks  back  to  utter  darkness, 
and  retribution  M\s  on  Spain  ;  from  that 
liour  her  gold  and  her  glory  began  to  de- 
part from  her. 

Another  scene  of  the  drama,  and 
Erasmus  is  befuro  us,  liis  delicate  feeble 
frame  contrasting  with  his  giant  mind. 
Uc  is  in  colloquy  with  a  monk  and  a  feu- 
dal baron,  who  prove,  wisely  and  truly, 
that  feudalism  and  monasticism  had  their 
mission  onco  for  human  good,  like  all 
other  phases  of  human  condition. 

Luther  appears  now  before  the  poet's 
vision;  the  last  great  hero  of  the  century; 
the  man  who,  above  all  others,  influenced 
Europe ;  who  rent  the  human  mind  from 
its  old  moorings,  and  gave  that  impetus  , 
to  religion,  and  civil  aud  intellectual  free- 
dom, which  still  vibrates  throughout  the  ' 
world.  See  him  first,  the  young  monk  of 
Erfurth,  struggling  in  such  mental  agonies 
with  tho  dawning  truth  that  his  fr.ime 
wasted,  and  he  often  fell  down  insensible, 
till  the  monks  restored  him  by  soft  low 
music.  Then,  warring  ag^nat  tho  visible 
devil  at  Wartburg — warring  agmnst  and 
conquering  that  false  fiend — 

"  Who  never  in  his  prouilest  hours  of  might 
Dared  meet  a  man  whoso  soul  rose  fixed  on 
God!" 

Again  sec  him,  the  apostle  of  spiritual 
freedom,  commissioned  by  the  Almighty, 
standing  in  the  might  and  power  of  that 
divme  diploma  undaunted  before  the 
Coundl  at  Augsburg,  before  hU  subtle  ; 
enemy  the  Cardinal  Legate,  and  the  chief  i 
amongst  Italian  and  German  nobility ;  ace 
there  this  solitary,  humble,  low-bom,  apiriU 
worn  monk,  prostrating  his  body  three 
times  in  the  abject  humility  of  old  acrvi- 
tudc  before  tho  proud  Cardinal;  but 
again,  the  next  moment,  with  bold  in- 
spired force  and  eloquence,  behold  him 
smite  down  one  after  another  the  hoUow 


[Julj, 

shadows  they  opposed  to  the  truth,  till 
the  legate's  face  grow  white  with  wrath, 
and  his  heart  qiuuled,  aud  he  diamiaaed 
the  assembly  with  a  faint  sarcaam  od  the 
man  he  could  not  confute.  The  monk 
had  conquered.  The  weary  worn  sacetio 
that  day  lit  a  torch,  whose  light  still  bnraa 
after  three  hundred  years. 

Some  striking  lines  may  be  found  in  the 
scene  where  the  tempter  tries  to  disauade 
Luther  from  his  work  of  Reformation  by 
fear  of  the  results.    He  tells  him — 


Luther  answers : 

"  Combat's  tho  test  of  Truth.    Qood  men  ind 

Baptize  their  Gtith  in  blood." 
"  The  world  is  all  a  battle-ground — each  man 
At  battle  to  himself,  by  battle  tried. 
The    way  to    Heaven,  fiend,    lies    thron|}i 

victory; 
We  thither  bring  the  crowns  we  do  receiTa 
TmnsGgurale  back." 

Again  tho  tempter  pleads  by  the  beaotj 
and  the  blessedness  of  *'  Peace."    Lather 


'  That  is  to  say,  comipUon-^Peace,  0  Peaoal 
Wbcn  it  doth  mean  Bubmisaion  nnto  ill ; 
When  it  doth  mean  surrender  of  the  man — 
His  heart,  his  soul,  his  thoughts  to  piieallf 


The  great  results  of  Luther's  teaoluag 
arc  then  sketched  boldly  and  vividlT. 
The  pcas-tnts  gather  round  their  watea- 
fires  at  night  with  low  mntterings  of  bright 
hopes  and  stem  resolve  to  claim  or 
take  their  rights.  They  demand  freedom 
from  the  oppres^on  of  the  nobles ;  from 
the  greed  and  tyroDDy  of  the  Charch;  and 
trial  by  jury  of  their  brothers;  and  the 
last  words  rang  on  the  listener's  ears  "like 
hymn  of  holiest  justice," 

"  ChivaJroua  Barona  in  bnve  council  sit. 
Passing  bright  Rhenish  round,  and  lol    a 


A  sound  word  from  a  sound  heart  haa 
rushed  like  a  storm  upon  the  old  aodal 
systems  of  Europe,  and  shivered  them  to 
dust    Men  begm  to  think,  to  reuon,  to 
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compare  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  and  produced  that  darkest^chapter  in  religious 

the  codes  of  kings  with  the  original  hand-  nistory  is  attrihuted  and  traced  by  the  au- 

"writing  of  God  upon  the  tables  of  the  thor  to  the  teaching  of  Loyola's  disciples 

heart ;  and  steel-girded  chiefs  "  shake  in  the  Jesuits. 

their  armor  when  a  true  voice  speaks."  It  is  the  night  of  the  massacre :  Gather- 

"The  Peasants'  War"  flames  up  through-  ine,  the  Queen  Mother,  has  just  given  her 

out  all  Germany,  and  heroes  are  with  them  daughter  Marguerite  in  marriage  to  Henry 

to  lead  them  or  to  die  for  them :  of  Navarre,  whom  she  destines  to  be  the 

first  of  her  victims : 

**The  patriote  Hutten,  Sickingen,  and  Goetz-  „  rj.^^  Huguenots  are  in  the  snare  at  last, 

Great  hearts  which  stormy  sunsets  flame  ^^^  Catherine  hath  with  her  own  fair  child 

suDlime         -.    .  ,  ,        .    „  The  scene  obscuring  incantation  crowned.'* 

Do  swathe  with  soft  rich  beauty.  ^ 

Ai       n    1.      •       1  Then  a  moan,  like  human  sorrow,  is  heard 

The    sympathmng  Alps  flash    simals  ^^        ^^g  g  j^its  in  heaven,  and  a  voice 

back;   the  watch-fires  ot  freedom  flush  tells: 

every    mountain-peak    like    sunset,    and  '                    i*  They  are  Medicis 

Zwinglius    associates    his    name   forever  Who  felt  the  Pazzi's  dagger  at  the  mass ; 

with  his  country  as  the  apostle  and  the  And  mourn  in  Heaven,  to  see  that   one  of 

martyr  of  Switzerland.  theirs, 

A  woman,  too,  of  their  own  house  and  kin, 

**  Heaven  hath  lighted  up  with  sacred  fire  Hath  gone  beyond  the  Pazzi's  crime  pro&ne." 

The  AW  stupendous  altar.     Victory  -nri-i     ^v      i.  n  ^  n     r      ^i. 

Shines  from  the  mountam  to  reflecUng  lake,  y^ii^e  the  bell  tolls  for  the  massacre. 

And  looks  into  the  watcher's  tears  with  Falsehood  and  the  Evil  One,  triumphant 

light"  and  exultant,  chant  the  death-song  of  the 

--,,                     -         J,         .1.     VT.      X  J  victims,  and  the  progress  of  the  assassins, 

Thus  every  where  from  the  liberated  as  they  watch  the  events  of  the  night,  seat- 
earth  to  heaven  nses  up  the  tnumphant  ed  on  the  belfry : 
Miriam  song  of  thanksgiving  for  the  pass-  ' 
age  from  darkness  to  light,  from  bondage  "  ^j"K.  ^el',  ring,  but  not  for  mass ; 
to  freedom.    Meanwhile   Falsehood   has  R»g,beU,  "ng,  but  not  for  prayers ; 
raised  up  an  agent  to  mar  the  good  work ;  KnXS^-^Kwl, ; 
for,  according  to  the  idea  of  the  poem,  Beware,  ye  benighted, 
Falsehood  follows  Truth  perpetually  as  her  Yc  shall  not  see  dawn, 
shadow  —  a  powerful  agent  ^fted  with  A  curse  on  psalm-singers,  a  curse  on  the  mass ; 
zeal,  courage,  energy,   and  strong  will.  Hist!   hist!   something  wicked  is  coming  to 
equal  to  Luther's  own ;  a  man  of  heroic  pass." 

endurance,  infinite  self-devotion  and  abne-  The  next  scene  shows  us  retribution 

gation ;  yet  whose  aim,  while  he  fancies  following  closely  on  crime,  in  the  death 

he  is  doing  God's  work,  is  only  to  bind  of  the  miserable  weak-minded  Charles 

the  fetters  again  upon  the  freed  mind  of  IX. : 
min  * 

Ignatius  Loyola,   who    recoilmg  from  "  One^t  he  broke  fit)m  tortured  sleep,  and 

Luther's  doctrines  in  direst  antagonism,  Before  his  mother,  in  a  rain  of  blood, 

stabbed  to  death  every  vital  energy,  every  Wrenched  by  remorse  from  his  mad  heart, 

human  feeling,  every  independent  mental  Through    every  pore,  as   if  a  drop  were 

eflTort  in  his  disciples,  ana  left  only  one  claimed, 

principle  remaining— a  mute,  blind,  pass-  With  its  life  particle,  for  every  fife 

ive,  unquestioning  o^c^ience.  ^*^^Ch^l    "     °'*^^''®-     ^   ^^   ^'°^ 

Contrasting  strongly  with  Loyola  is  a  t  ar  es. 

sketch  of  Calvin.    The  founder  of  Repub-  Meanwhile,  the  spirit  of  Loyola  is  work- 

licanism  in  Christianity — Calvin,  with  his  ing  in  Spain  also,  producing  the  dark 

cold,   pure  intellect — resolute  will,  and  cruelties  and  crimes  of  the  bigot,  the 

terrible  zeal — the  type  after  which  fiwhion-  stem-hearted  Philip;  while  the  spirit  of 

ed  themselves  the  republicans  of  Cromwell  Luther — ^the  spirit  of  truth  and  freedom— 

and  the  stem  old  heroes  of  "  The  Cove-  rashes  up  in  light  from  the  swamps  of 

nant."  Holland,  making  the  name  of  the  Nether- 

The  vision  passes  on  now  to  the  tragic  lands  synonymous  in  history  with  heroism 

scenes  of  '^  Saint  Bartholomew ;"  and  nie  and  glory,  and  Falsehood  trembles  be- 

spirit  of  fierce  hatred   and  bigotry  that  fore 
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■"  These  children  of  no  soil ; 


These  dwellers  on  the  land  where  dwells  the 


sea. 


»« 


A  gnmd  scene  follows :  the  defense  of 
Lcyden,  made  memorable  by  that  8y)lendid 
act  of  William  of  Oran^re,  who,  finding  no 
other  way  to  dislodge  the  enemv,  ordered 
the  dykes  to  be  broken,  and  thus,  sub- 
merged his  country  to  save  his  country. 
Falsehood  sees  with  dread  that 

"Midst   these   unfavored  shoals,   where   man 
hath  naught 
Save  his  own  right  unconquerable  soul, 
A  true,  strong  man  hath  risen." 

Tliis  true,  strong  man  must  be  got  rid 
of;  this  man  who  stands  right  in  the  way 
of  bigotry  and  oppression.  And  the  Jesuit ; 
Balthazar,  the  disciple  of  Loyola,  Is  found 
a  ready  instrument  for  the  (lark  deed. 

William  of  Orange,  the  lion-hearted 
defender  of  his  country's  rights,  is  assas- 
sinated by  the  secret  orders  of  Philip  of 
Spain,  who  vainly  thinks  that  truth  and 
freedom  will  f'lll  by  the  same  blow.  But, 
as  he  falls,  England  gras])s  the  flag  of 
freedom  from  the  dying  hero  and  nurtures 
it  evermore  upon  English  soil. 

Henceforth  Spain  and  England  repre- 
sent the  two  antagonistic  forces  of  Truth 
and  Falsehood.  One  comes  with  the  mirfit 
of  the  Armada,  haughty  hi  power,  certain 
of  triumph,  dares — im([  fails.  The  other, 
strong  in  right,  humble  in  spirit,  dares — 
and  conquers.  Then  comes  the  award  of 
divme  justice.  Philip  of  Spain,  the  gloo- 
my, r(?lentless  bigot,  dies  a  loathsome 
mass  of  corruption,*  haimted  by  the  image 
of  his  own  murdered  son  ;  while  the  mur- 
dered William  of  Orange  beholds  from 
heaven  his  grandson  mount  the  throne  of 
England  ;  the  representative  to  the  world 
of  those  eternal  human  ricchts  for  which 
he  had  fought  and  fallen.  And  the  ])oem 
ends  with  a  chant  of  glory  to  England  and 
her  mighty  Shaksj)eare,  whom  the  poet 
considers  as  the  result  and  crownhig  of  the 
great  century  whose  storms  had  produced 
him. 

"  A  genius  cradled  in  the  Armada  storm, 
And  in  his  magnitude  of  deathless  song 
AVill  mankind  grow  familiar  with  an  age, 

*  We  saw  and  sat  in  the  chair  in  the  Escurlal  in 
which  Philip  died.  Ho  sat  in  the  chair  most  of  the 
tinio  for  two  years  writhing  in  agon}'.  Uc  could  not 
lie  on  his  bod.  His  flesh  was  alive  with  worms  and 
vermin  wliich  crawled  in  and  out  of  his  flesh. — £oi- 

TOROFKCLECnC. 


The    greatest    in    the   world,    becMue    it 

brought, 
Through  its  capacity,  this  geniua  forth, 
Its  glories  full  incarnated  in  him. 
As  wild  seas  lost  in  caveniB  leave  their 

shrieks 
Amidst   the   rocks  without     So   passions 

strong 
Rolled  off  their  frenzy  as  they  thronged  his 

breast. 
And  moaned  into  a  music  that  niade  weep 
Soul-purifying  tears.^' 


i> 


We  have  now  traced  the  design  of  this 
remarkable  poem,  have  guided  tne  reader 
through  this  Valhalla  of  "  The  Lords  of 
Life,"  and  paused  before  every  ^eat  his- 
toric name.  We  feel  conscioiis, liowever, 
that  our  necessarily  brief  extraqts  can  con- 
vey but  an  inadequate  notion  of  the  mass- 
ive grandeur  of  a  drama  where  each  cha- 
racter is  one  of  the  world's  great  heroes. 
Yet,  even  our  fragmentary  quotations 
will  prove  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  the 
poem,  which  abounds  in  passages  that  are 
vigorous  in  thought,  epigrammatic  in 
terseness,  and  resonant  with  harmony  of 
expression. 

Nor  does  the  poem  fiul  to  touch  by 
sympathy  while  it  elevates  by  admiration. 
i!hc  characters  are  not  abstractions  mere- 
ly. A  human  heart  vibratos  in  each  of 
them,  and  some  natural  touch  of  affection 
shows  the  human  tenderness  with  the  di- 
vine power.  We  are  not  dazsled  by  the 
glory,  for  we  see  it  through  tears. 

"All  heroes,"  says  Fichte,  "offer  nf 
their  lives  for  the  race.  Every  thing  great 
and  good  on  which  our  age  rests  has  oeen 
bonght  by  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  he- 
roes of  the  past  for  ideas ;"  and  ne  defines 
the  hero — "  Heroes  are  men  who  saciifioe 
life  and  its  enjoyments  for  the  sake  of  the 
idea.  They  enter  into  a  new  life-element 
of  spiritual  clearness  and  purity,  whereby 
life  in  any  other  form  becomes  absolntdy 
distasteful  to  them." 

But  what  have  we  that  is  not  bought 
with  suffering?  by  lives  that  toil  on  m 
darkness  and  gloom  to  hew  out  for  others 
the  elements  of  heat  and  light.  World-si^ 
viours  and  light-bringers — all  are  doomed, 
like  the  workers  at  the  Gobelin  tapestiTi 
to  work  a  life-long  ever,  ever  at  the  bright 
threads,  but,  at  the  back  of  the  piotur»-~ 
never  seeing  the  result,  never  hearinff  the 
praise.  Yet,  one  day  the  work  is  done^ 
and  then,  face  upward  to  the  li^t  of  hea- 
ven, it  meets  the  admiration  of  the  worid^ 
but — the  worker  is  in  his  grave. 
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A  Scottish  maiden  I  What  a  pleasaDt 
vision  do  not  these  words  call  up.  Who 
that  has  ever  kept  his  twelflli  ol  August 
on  the  northern  moors  could  fail  to  be 
reminded  by  them  of  some  bright-eyed 
Highland  lassie  whom  he  has  met  at  early 
dawn  of  day  crossing  the  mountain  stream 
barefoot,  with  her  plaid  thrown  over  her 
fair  hair,  and  her  clear  voice  singing  out 
an  old  sweet  ballad  of  her  native  land  ; 
or  haply,  if  he  has  had  an  entree  to  the 
homes  of  the  Scottish  anstocracy,  they 
will  bring  before  him  some  yet  fairer  pic- 
ture of  a  pure  pale  face,  where  eyes  of  a 
blue,  tender  as  the  morning  sky,  spoke  of 
a  noble  and  truthful  soul  within ;  and  he 
has  learnt  to  love  the  race  that  once  had 
such  deadly  feuds  with  his  Saxon  ancestry, 
because  of  the  "glamour" cast  around  him 
by  the  golden-haired  daughters  of  the  land. 

But  very  different  is  the  real  picture 
of  that  Scottish  maiden  of  whom  we  are 
about  to  speak  ;  nor  was  she  any  vision  of 
the  fancy,  but  a  terrible  reality,  whom  all 
men  knew  and  feared  throughout  broad 
Scotland,  two  hundred  years  ago.  A 
dark  and  stern  lady  was  she  truly,  and 
one  who  brooked  no  rivals  —  for  they 
whom  she  had  once  embraced  were  never 
clasped  to  mortal  heart  again;  and  the 
lovers  whom  she  pillowed  on  her  bosom, 
slept  a  sleep  that  knew  no  waking.  Few 
there  were,  even  of  the  bravest,  who  did 
not  shudder  somewhat  as  they  saw  her 
keeping  her  unchanging  watch  through 
Btorm  and  sunshine,  beneath  the  shadow 
of  old  St.  Giles,  the  principal  church  of 
the  Northern  capital ;  and  oftentimes, 
when  they  saw  how  the  ground  beneath 
her  feet  was  stained  with  blood,  they 
muttered  curses  on  the  "  loathly  maiden," 
that  had  done  to  death  so  many  a  gallant 
Scot.  Yet  to  some  this  ghastly  lady 
(which  was  none  other  than  the  public 
guillotine)  appeared  to  have  attractions, 
such  as  many  a  bright  eyed  damsel  would 
have  envied;  for  it  is  recorded  of  the 
noble  Marquis  of  Argyle,  the  last  who  had 
died  in  her  embrace,  when  our  story  com- 
mences, that  he  ran  eagerly  up  the  steps, 
and  exclaimed  as  he  laid  his  nead  on  tne 
block : "  This  is  the  sweetest  maiden  I  have 
ever  kissed. "  This  saying  of  his  was  often 


cited,  and  the  world  wondered  what  hidden 
pang  had  so  darkened  life  for  the  gallant 
noble,  whose  homage  was  courted  by  the 
fairest  ladies,  that  he  should  die  with 
words  of  such  bitter  meaning  on  his  lips  ; 
but  when,  some  few  yeai-s  later,  the  mai- 
den pressed  with  her  cold  hand  the  throat 
of  him  who  proved  to  be  her  latest  vic- 
tim, the  strange  and  tragic  circumstance 
of  his  death  obliterated  all  recollections 
of  the  Marquis  and  his  dying  words. 

It  happened  singularly  enough,  how- 
ever, that  these  two,  the  Lord  oi  Argyle, 
and  Kenelm  Hamilton  who  succeeded  him 
on  the  block,  had  been  in  life  the  deadliest 
enemies  ;  and  by  a  peculiar  chain  of  cir- 
cumstances, which  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  detail,  the  death  of  the  one  caused  that 
of  the  other. 

It  was  about  a  month  after  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Marquis  that  Hamilton,  whose 
race,  so  closely  allied  to  the  kings  of 
Scotland,  was  even  prouder  than  Argyle's, 
found  himself,  compelled  by  political  busi- 
ness, to  pass  a  night  in  the  little  town  of 
Inverary,  close  to  which  stood  the  magni- 
ficent castle  of  the  same  name,  which  had 
been  the  heritage  of  his  dead  rival. 

Never,  perhaps,  did  any  one  approach 
that  beautiful  spot  with  greater  ill-will 
than  Kenelm  Hamilton  ;  he  was  a  young 
man  of  a  peculiarly  fiery  and  impetuous 
disposition,  of  whom  it  was  often  said  that 
his  love  and  his  hatred  were  alike  to  be 
dreaded,  so  ardent  and  passionate  was  he 
in  either ;  he  was  the  second  son  of  that 
noble  family  of  Hamiltons,  between  whom 
and  the  Argyles  there  had  been  a  deadly 
feud  for  many  generations  past.  Never, 
however,  had  it  burnt  more  fiercely  than 
in  the  time  of  which  we  write,  when  the 
families  had  been  represented  by  the 
Marquis  who  had  just  been  compelled  to 
lay  his  lofty  head  at  the  maiden^s  feet, 
and  Kenelm,  with  his  wild  and  angry 
temper ;  for  his  elder  brother  was  an  idiot, 
who  bore  the  family  title,  but  lacked  the 
wit  to  defend  their  honor  when  assailed. 
Deep  had  been  the  hate  between  Argyle 
and  Hamilton,  which  even  the  new-sned 
•blood  of  the  former  had  not  availed  to 
quench ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  old  clan 
feud,  there  was  a  private  quarrel  between 
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them  wbicli  had  fearfully  embittered  their 
traditionary  hatred.  Tlie  Marquis  of 
Argyle  had  been  betrothed  ahnost  from 
boyhood  to  his  cousin,  the  Lady  Ellen 
Graham,  and  although  their  engagement 
had  been  a  matter  of  family  arrangement, 
he  loved  her  well  and  truly :  not  so  the 
lady,  however.  She  had  not  been  con- 
sulted wlien  she  was  boimd,  wliile  yet  a 
child,  to  the  Marquis,  and  with  the  true 
feminine  spirit  of  contradiction,  she  re- 
solved to  choose  for  herself,  and  accepted 
the  addresses  of  Kenelm  Hamilton,  wlio, 
by  some  unlucky  chance,  had  fallen  in  love 
with  his  rival's  bride.  Their  wedding 
was  even  now  fixed  to  take  ]»lace  in  a  few 
months,  and  this  circumstance,  no  doubt, 
explained  the  last  words  of  Argyle,  wliich 
were  destined  to  be  the  means  of  one  day 
bringing  his  enemy  to  the  arms  of  this 
same  cruel  maiden,  whom  he  himself  had 
embraced  with  so  much  fervor.  And 
now  the  recollection  of  that  last  bloody 
scene  was,  doubtless,  heavy  on  the  heart 
of  Hamilton  as  he  rode  down  the  moun- 
tain path  which  led  to  Inverary  Castle 
and  the  little  village  that  lay  at  its  foot. 
It  was  a  cold  and  gloomy  winter  night : 
the  darkness  was  intense,  and  the  wild 
north  wind  went  shriejcing  and  howling 
through  the  pass  as  if  it  bore  u\K>n  its 
wings  the  souls  of  those  who  had  expired 
in  some  great  agony,  while  the  dark 
Scotch  firs  stood  up  like  specters  among 
the  bleak  gray  rocks.  Truly  it  was  an 
evening  on  which  the  stoutest  heart  might 
gladly  seek  a  shelter,  and  Hamilton  was 
lahi,  though  sorely  against  his  will,  to  rest 
ibr  the  night  in  the  domain  of  his  ene- 
mies. This  had  been  no  part  of  his  inten- 
tion when  he  set  out  on  his  journey ;  he 
had  then  been  accompanied  by  two  of  his 
retainers,  and  he  designed  to  have  passed 
at  a  httle  distance  from  Inverary  early  in 
the  day,  and  to  have  lodged  for  the  night 
in  a  castle  at  some  distance,  and  belonging 
to  a  kinsman  of  his  own  ;  but,  unhappily 
that  morning  one  of  his  guides  had  been 
thrown  from  his  horse  and  injured  so  se- 
verely that  his  life  was  despaired  of. 
Some  hours  were  spent  in  conveying  the 
wounded  man  to  a  resting-place;  and 
Hamilton,  whose  mission  admitted  of  no 
delay,  was  obliged  to  leave  him  in  charge 
of  his  comrade  and  push  on  his  road, 
although  the  short  December  day  was 
already  closing  in  when  he  started  again. 
He  rode  on  as  rapidly  as  he  could,  but 
the  darkness  soon  became  so  impenetrable 


that  he  repeatedly  lost  his  way;  and 
when,  at  last,  the  lights  of  Inverary 
gleamed  through  the  driving  mist  and 
rain,  he  felt  that  it  had  become  a  matter 
of  necessity  that  he  should  rest  there  for 
the  night,  as  his  jaded  horse  was  stumbling 
at  every  step  from  sheer  fiitigne. 

In  these  turbulent  times,  when  eveiy 
man-s  hand  was  against  his  fellow,  there 
would  have  been  considerable  risk  in  a 
Hamilton  ventunng  into  Inverary,  and 
especially  this  particular  Hamilton,  had  he 
been  known ;  but  Kenelm  trusted  that  the 
darkness  of  the  night  would  prevent  Us 
being  seen  by  any  but  the  landlord  of  the 
inn  where  he  meant  to  sleep,  to  whom  he 
was  personally  unknown,  and  who  would 
not  be  likely  to  suspect  that  a  solitaiy 
horseman,  unattended  by  a  single  retainer, 
could  bear  so  proud  a  name. 

In  this  supposition  he  was  proved  to 
have  judged  rightly.  Kenelm  rode  un- 
molested and  unobserved  through  the 
little  town,  the  streets  of  which  were,  in 
fact,  almost  deserted ;  as  the  tempestuous 
weather  had  driven  all  the  inhabitants 
into  their  houses,  and  he  saw,  to  hb  great 
satisfaction,  that  even  the  door  of  the  inn 
was  shut^a  sufficient  proof  that  no  ffuests 
were  expected  at  the  "Argyle  Annii" 
that  night.  The  landlord,  a  Campbell,  of 
course,  and  as  sturdy  a  Soot  as  one  oonld 
wish  to  see,  himself  came  to  the  door  to 
welcome  the  stranger,  and  after  sendins 
his  tired  horse  to  the  stable,  he  ushered 
him  into  the  huge  stone  kitchen,  brieflv 
remarking  that  he  must  be  content  with 
such  cheer  as  the  family  provisions  eould 
afford,  for  that  he  little  expected  any 
visitors  on  a  night  so  "  uncanny." 

Hamilton  assured  him  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  be  fastidious,  and  having  thrown 
off  his  dripping  mantle  and  disencumbered 
himself  of  his  heavy  riding-boots,  he  sit 
down  on  the  oaken  settle  opposite  the 
huge  fireplace ;  wliile  Campbell  went  out 
to  see  that  the  horse  was  attended  to. 

Left  to  hhnsel^  Kenelm  began  to  look 
aromid  him,  and  he  was  much  struck  by 
the  scene  which  presented  itself  within  the 
room.  The  huge  fireplace,  which  was 
filled  up  with  wood,  sent  a  bright  and 
ruddy  glow  over  the  whole  room,  and 
Hghted  up  with  a  brilliant  glare  the  figure 
of  a  young  woman,  who  sat  at  one  comer 
of  the  ample  hearth,  and  who  was  the  only 
other  occupant  of  the  apartment  beddM 
hunself.  There  was  something  very  peon- 
liar  in  the  appearance  of  this  girl,  whioh 
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riveted  Hamilton's  gaze  in  spite  of  him- 
self. She  sat  perfectly  motionless,  except- 
ing for  the  rapid  movement  of  her  fingers, 
which  she  was  employing  in  knitting ;  her 
plaid  thrown  back  from  her  head  left  her 
pale  face  exposed  to  view,  which  was 
marked  by  a  singularly  frigid  and  yet  by 
no  means  vacant  expression.  This  was 
caused  in  part,  no  doubt,  by  the  fixed 
stare  of  her  large  light  blue  eyes,  which 
never  moved  in  their  sockets  nor  bright- 
ened with  a  sparkle  of  life ;  it  was  evident 
that  she  was  stone-blind,  while  there 
lurked  certain  lines  round  the  thin  com- 
pressed lips  which  seemed  to  indicate  that 
she  had  all  the  acuteness,  amounting  almost 
to  cunning,  which  oflen  characterizes  per- 
sons thus  afliicted. 

Tlie  countenance  was  far  from  beautiful 
—  scarcely  even  pleasing  —  yet  it  impress- 
ed Hamilton  with  a  sense  of  power  such 
as  we  often  feel  and  yet  can  not  define  in 
the  presence  of  persons  unknown  to  us. 
She  gave  no  sign  of  being  conscious  of 
his  presence,  but  he  felt  she  was  aware 
that  he  was  in  the  room  ;  and  as  he  con- 
tinued to  watch  her  sitting  there  in  her 
strong  impassiveness,  an  indefinable  feeling 
of  shrinking  and  dread  took  possession  of 
him,  for  which  he  could  not  account.  He 
had  been  thinking  of  his  rival's  bloody 
death,  and  it  struck  him  that  the  implaca- 
ble "maiden"  who  had  taken  Argyle's 
young  life  might  have  been  fitly  repre- 
sented by  this  weird  damsel  who  sat  there 
so  like  a  blind  inexorable  fate  weaving  a 
web  of  inevitable  doom. 

The  gallant  knights  of  those  times  who 
feared  neither  death  nor  danger,  were 
greatly  prone  to  8ui)erstition ;  and  Hamil- 
ton, hot-blooded  and  impetuous  as  he  was, 
proved  no  exception  to  the  rule.  He 
was,  therefore,  heartily  glad  w^hen  the 
innkeeper  returned  and  broke  the  ominous 
silence  which  had  so  oppressed  him. 

"Here,  Elspeth,"  said  Campbell,  ad- 
dressing the  figure  in  the  broad  Scotch  of 
those  days  which  we  will  not  attempt  to 
reproduce,  "  Here's  a  gentleman,  cold  and 
hungry,  come  and  see  what  you  can  find 
for  bis  supper." 

Hamilton  listened  anxiously  for  the 
sound  of  her  voice,  feeling  as  if  it  would 
be  a  relief  to  hear  her  spe^  but  she  never 
opened  her  lips ;  she  rose  up,  however,  at 
once,  and  began  to  move  about  in  a  strange 
mechanical  manner,  her  blindness  becom- 
ing more  apparent  as  she  guided  herself 
by  the  touch,  while  the  starmg  glassy  eyes 


seemed  to  him  absolutely  ghastly  as  she 
passed  near  him.  She  placed  some  oat- 
meal cakes  and  dried  fish  on  the  table, 
along  with  a  jug  of  whisky,  and  then  re- 
turned to  her  place  by  tlie  fire,  where  she 
sat  immovable  as  before. 

"  Is  that  vour  daughter?"  said  Hamilton 
to  the  innkeeper,  as  he  invited  him  to 
draw  near  and  eat. 

"  My  only  child ;  and  blind  from  her 
birth,"  was  the  reply,  uttered  almost  with 
sternness,  as  if  the  subject  were  painful. 
"Elspoth's  not  like  other  folk,  and  you 
had  better  take  no  heed  of  her." 

Hamilton  took  the  hint  and  said  no 
more,  while  he  applied  himself  to  the  rude 
fare  set  before  him  with  a  keen-set  appe- 
tite. Nor  did  he  spare  the  wliisky,  which 
was  wonderfully  cneering  after  his  wet 
ride ;  and  when  he  had  finished  his  repast, 
he  felt,  as  he  said,  like  a  new  man  alto- 
gether. Filling  his  glass  again,  he  invited 
Campbell  to  jom  him,  and  the  two  began 
to  converse  together  on  the  events  of  the 
day.  Kenelm  sat  with  his  back  to  the 
blind  girl,  and,  as  she  never  moved  or 
spoke,  he  soon  forgot  her  presence  alto- 
gether, and  had  well-nigh  forgotten  also 
the  necessity  of  concealing  liis  name  and 
lineage  from  these  retainers  of  his  foes, 
when  he  was  startled  into  a  sudden  re- 
membrance of  his  position.  Alluding  to 
some  political  event,  he  mentioned  that 
ho  had  been  at  Holyrood  the  day  before. 

"  Ye  come  from  Edinboro',  then,"  said 
the  innkeeper,  kindling  with  a  sudden 
fierceness,  and,  clenching  his  fist,  he  struck 
it  on  the  table  with  a  violent  blow,  ex- 
claiming :  "  Curses  on  the  bloody  city ! — 
the  city  of  murderers  I  and  may  the  fire 
from  heaven  come  down  upon  it  and  con- 
sume it !" 

"Amen,"  said  a  deep,  stem  voice, 
almost  at  Kenelm's  ear,  and  he  started 
involuntarily  as  he  saw  that  it  had  come 
from  the  blind  woman's  lips.  Something, 
too,  in  the  sudden  passion  of  the  Camp- 
bell had  stirred  the  angry  blood  withm 
himself,  and  whilst  an  involuntary  instinct 
told  him  what  train  of  thought  had  thus 
fired  the  retainer  of  Argyle,  he  had  much 
ado  to  hide  his  own  antagonistic  feelings. 

"  Yon  speak  sharpy.  Master  CampbeU," 
he  said,  at  last.  "  The  capital  of  Scotland 
is  beholden  to  you  in  truth." 

*^Ay,"  said  the  Highlander,  his  brow 
growing  red  with  suppressed  rage ;  "  bat 
why  should  I  curse  the  senseless  stones, 
though  they  were  stained  with  the  blood 
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of  the  noble  Lord  Argyle.  Rather  let  mo 
curse  his  enemies,  who  drove  him  to  the 
death  —  his  bitter  foes,  who  made  his  life 
60  dark  to  him  that  he  was  fain  to  break 
some  petty  hiw  that  he  might  die.  Curses, 
then,  I  say,  upon  the  traitor  Hamilton, 
who  stole  his  bride*'* 

"  Amen,"  the  deep  voice  answered,  but 
this  time  Kenehn  heard  it  not ;  his 
fiery  passions  wore  aroused  beyond  con- 
trol ;  lie  forgot  all  but  that  he  had  been 
called  a  traitor,  and,  starting  to  his  feet, 
he  advanced  on  the  Campbell,  saying : 

"  Man,  know  you  to  whom  you  are 
speaking." 

"I  neither  know  nor  care,"  said  the 
innkeeper,  lising  also.  "But  I  say  yet 
more :  not  only  curses  upon  him,  the 
traitor,  but  upon  her,  his  lady  light-o'-love, 
who  would  have  brought  a  stain  upon 
Argyle's  time-honored  house  had  she  be- 
come his  bride !" 

This  was  too  much.  In  another  moment 
Hamilton's  dirk  was  gleaming  in  his  hand. 
"  Villain,  unsay  that  word,"  he  thundered 
out ;  "  she  is  as  pure  as  driven  snow." 

"  His  lady  light-b'-love,"  repeated  the 
Campbell,  with  a  mocking  smile,  at  the 
same  time  preparing  to  defend  himself; 
but  the  furious  Hamilton  had  closed  with 
him  ere  the  words  had  well  passed  his 
lips  —  one  fierce  struggle  followed,  then 
the  Highlander  fell  heavily  to  the  ground 
as  his  assailant  plunged  the  dagger  into 
his  breast  up  to  the  very  hilt,  exclaiming : 
"Die,  then,  with  the  foul  lie  in  your 
throat."  One  deep  groan  —  one  strong 
convulsion  of  the  stalwart  limbs,  and 
Cami)bell  was  a  coq)se. 

Hamilton  stood  transfixed,  while  his 
boiling  blood  gradually  subsided,  and  his 
passion  cooled  in  the  presence  of  death. 
The  whole  thing  had  taken  place  so  sud- 
denly, that  he  could  hartlly  believe  the 
living,  breathing  man  he  had  been  talking 
to  so  amicably  but  a  few  moments  before, 
was  lying  there  murdered  by  his  own 
hand.  But  suddenly  as  he  gazed,  he  felt 
liis  flesh  creep  with  a  strange  horror,  as 
he  saw  the  soulless  eves  of  the  blind  maid- 
en  upturned  towards  him  as  she  knelt  on 
the  groun<l  by  her  dead  father,  towards 
whom  she  had  crept  with  a  step  so  stealthy 
that  he  had  not  heard  her.  Hamilton 
drew  back,  shuddering,  from  the  fixed 
stare,  so  dreadful  seemcMl  the  expression  of 
hate  on  her  white,  ghastly  face ;  but  as  he 
receded  she  crept  towards  him  on  her 
knees  and  laid  her  hand,  which  she  had 


steeped  in  her  jBither's  blood,  on  his  till  it 
bore  the  same  red  stain,  and  said  in  a  low 
stifled  voice :  "  You  have  murdered  lum, 
and  you  shall  die  for  it.  None  saw  the 
murder,  for  my  blind  eyes  saw  it  not ;  bat 
think  not  to  escape:  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  will  track  you  out  one  day." 
Tlien  flinging  up  her  arms  to  heaven,  Ae 
exclaimed — "Myfiither,  O  myfiitherl" 
and  fell  upon  the  corpse  with  a  shriek  so 
wild  and  piercing,  that  Hamilton  felt  as 
if  it  must  liavc  rung  upon  the  ears  of 
every  person  in  the  town,  and  reached 
even  through  the  massive  walls  of  Invenuy 
Castle. 

That  cry  recalled  him  to  himself;  he 
must  escape  right  speedily,  or  another 
moment  would  see  him  surrounded  by 
those  whom  it  must  rouse  ;  the  instinct  <x 
selt-preservation  at  once  took  the  place  of 
every  otlier  feeling,  and  with  one  bonnd 
he  darted  to  the  outer  door,  opened  it, 
rushed  to  the  stable,  mounted  his  horse 
without  saddle  or  bridle,  and  the  cIatte^ 
ing  of  his  horse's  feet,  as  ho  galloped 
away,  was  all  that  the  inhabitants  hcnrd 
of  him  as  they  rushed  to  the  inn,  whence 
the  blind  girl's  shrieks  were  still  heard 
echoing. 

Hamilton  never  slackened  his  pace  till 
he  had  laid  ten  miles  between  him  and 
Inverary.  In  those  davs  the  course  of 
justice  was  as  stem  as  it  was  summaiy; 
and  he  felt  well  assured  that  the  present 
Marquis  of  Argyle,  the  younger  brother 
of  his  rival,  would  never  rest  till  he  had 
found  out  the  murderer  of  his  retainer, 
especially  when  he  heard  from  Elspeth  the 
circumstances  of  his  death ;  and  if  he  sue- 
ceeded  in  his  search,  the  services  of  the 
"  maiden"  would  right  speedily  be  called 
into  action  for  Kenelm  himsell 

When  at  last  ho  ventured,  under  cover 
of  a  dark  fir  wood,  to  stop  his  farions 
course,  he  began  to  consider  the  best 
means  of  avoiding  discovery,  with  no  small 
anxiety  as  to  the  issue.  His  best  hope 
was  in  the  fact,  that  none  had  been  pre- 
sent during  the  murder  but  the  blind  girl, 
who  could  not  identify  him ;  and  that  not 
a  single  uihabitant  of  Inverary  had  seen 
him,  except  her  dead  father  hunselC  He 
was  now  not  very  far  from  the  house  of  his 
kinsman,  where  he  originally  intended  to 
have  passed  the  ni^ht.  The  time  he  had 
spent  so  fatally  in  me  inn  at  Inverary  had 
not  extended  beyond  an  hour,  and  the 
rapid  pace  at  which  he  had  traversed  the 
hist  ten  miles  had  folly  brought  him  to  the 
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time  when  he  would,  accordmg  to  his 
ordinary  style  of  traveling,  have  reached 
his  destination.  He  therefore  resolved  to 
proceed  thither  at  once,  as  if  he  were  only 
arriving  from  the  village  where  he  had 
left  his  servants,  and  to  trust  that  no  one 
would  ever  suspect  him  of  having  made 
his  unfortunate  detour  into  the  domain  of 
his  enemy.  This  plan  succeeded  perfectly ; 
he  was  expected  by  his  cousin  ;  and  next 
morning  his  ser\'ant  joined  him,  having 
left  his  comrade  doing  well ;  so  that  no 
doubt  was  for  a  moment  entertained  that 
he  had  ever  deviated  from  the  road  he  had 
been  expected  to  take,  and  he  had  once 
more  started  for  Edinburgh  before  the 
news  of  the  murder  had  spread  beyond 
Invei-ary.  Nevertheless,  when  the  fiict 
did  become  known,  it  created  a  great  sen- 
sation, chiefly  owing  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case — a  murder  com- 
mitted by  an  unknown  assassin  in  presence 
of  one  sole  witness,  and  that  one  deprived 
of  the  power  of  seeing  the  murderer,  was, 
even  in  those  days  of  bloodshed,  a  strik- 
ing event,  and  the  mysterious  escape  of 
the  criminal  seemed  altogether  unaccount- 
able. 

The  Marquis  of  Argyle,  who  was  at  his 
castle  on  the  &tal  night,  left  no  stone  un- 
turned in  his  efforts  to  discover  the  perpe- 
trator of  the  deed ;  being  stimulated  to 
unusual  activity  in  the  search,  by  the 
strong  suspicion  he  entertained  that  the 
assassin  was  in  some  way  connected  with 
tlie  family  of  his  foes,  the  Hamiltons.  This 
he  gathered  from  the  conversation  be- 
tween the  murderer  and  his  victim ;  which 
Elspeth  detailed  word  for  word,  but  it  af- 
forded no  clue  whatever  to  the  actual  in- 
dividual, and  Kenelm  himself  was  never 
suspected. 

After  a  few  weeks  of  useless  investiga- 
tion the  search  was  given  up ;  but  the  de- 
tails of  the  murder  were  carefully  record- 
ed by  the  court  of  justice,  and  the  Lord 
of  Argyle  declared  that  if  ever  in  his  life- 
time the  assassin  were  discovered,  he 
would  bring  him  to  the  scaffold,  be  the 
interval  ever  so  long.  Elspeth  found  a 
home  in  the  Marquises  household,  after 
the  good  old  fashion  of  these  times,  which 
recognized  a  claim  on  the  part  of  all  the 
helpless  and  afflicted  of  the  clan  to  find  a 
refage  with  the  family  of  their  chief,  and 
Kenelm  had,  to  all  appearance,  escaped 
with  perfect  impunity. 

Yet  be,  gay  and  reckless  as  he  seemed, 
was  secretly  haunted  by  one  dark  fore- 
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boding,  which  never  left  him  night  or  day.- 
Campbell  was  not  the  first  man  he  had 
slain  in  the  course  of  his  stormy  career ; 
but  he  was  the  first  he  had  murdered  ;  the 
first  whose  life  he  had  taken  otherwise 
than  in  honorable  warfare;  and  already 
the  un&iling  retribution  of  actual  crime 
had  commenced  in  the  deep  secret  of  his 
heart.  Wherever  he  went,  alone  or  in 
crowds,  from  the  hour  when  the  low 
solemn  warning  of  the  blind  girl  came  to 
him  as  he  stood  with  his  feet  dabbling  in 
the  blood  of  her  father.  He  heard  that 
voice  ringing  in  his  ear,  and  telling  him 
that  vengeance  would  surely  find  him  yet, 
and  the  sleepless  justice  of  the  Invisible 
track  him  out  when  least  he  looked  for  it. 
Not  even  the  joy-bells,  on  his  wedding 
morning,  could  drown  that  ominous  whis- 
per in  Us  soul,  nor  the  sweet  tones  of  the 
gentle  Lady  Ellen,  while  she  murmured 
her  bridal  vows.  Still  was  it  sounding 
there,  when  the  feeble  cry  of  his  first-born 
spoke  of  new  ties  to  make  life  sweet ;  and, 
later  still,  he  heard  it  through  the  firing 
of  the  salutes  that  greeted  him  as  am- 
bassador on  a  foreign  shore.  Years  passed 
on,  most  of  which  were  spent  at  one  of 
the  continental  couits ;  and  when,  at  last, 
he  returned,  with  his  wife  and  fitmily  to 
Edinburgh,  the  murder  of  the  innkeeper 
had  not  been  thought  of  by  any  one  for  a 
long  time  past. 

One  day,  about  a  month  after  his  arrival 
in  the  Scottish  capital,  Hamilton  was  walk- 
ing along  the  most  fitshionable  part  of  the 
old  town,  where  the  houses  of  the  nobility 
were  chiefly  to  be  found,  when  his  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  a  fray,  which  was 
going  on  in  the  streets  between  two  young 
men.  Such  a  sight  was  by  no  means  un- 
common in  those  days;  but  the  fury  of 
the  lads  was  so  great  that  it  was  eviaent 
some  serious  mischief  would  ensue  if  they 
were  not  separated.  Hamilton,  whose- 
rank  in  the  city  entitled  him  to  interfere,  at 
once  rushed  m  between  them,  calling  to 
them  in  a  loud  voice  to  desist  immediately 
from  further  quarreling,  and  vrith  a  firm 
grasp  of  his  strong  hands  on  the  shoulder 
of  each  he  sent  them  reeling  to  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  street. 

The  affair  had  collected  a  considerable^ 
crowd,  and  Hamilton's  rank  and  positionj 
were  well  known  amongst  them,  so  that- 
they  all  made  way  for  him  as  he  turned  toi 
resume  his  walk.  One  moment  he  stoodi 
there  in  all  his  proud  prosperity,  receiving*^ 
the  homage  of  the  people  as  bia  right, 
26 
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scarce  bendiog  his  lofty  head  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  it — ^the  sunshine  of  a  bright 
summer  sky  streaming  down  upon  his  no- 
ble and  commanding  form  seemed  but  to 
typify  the  brilliancy  of  his  worldly  pros- 
pects. One  moment  he  stood  thus,  and 
the  next,  the  vengeance  that  had  so  long 
tracked  his  steps  unseen  laid  hold  upon 
him  with  a  deadly  grasp,  and  the  sun  of 
Hamilton's  career  sunk  down  to  set  in 
blood.  A  shriek,  so  thrilling  and  intense 
that  it  seemed  to  pierce  his  very  heart, 
suddenly  rung  through  the  air,  and  all 
eyes,  as  well  as  his  own,  were  turned  to 
the  spot  from  whence  it  appeared  to  have 
arisen — and  there  a  sight  presented  itself 
which  caused  the  stately  Hamilton  to  grow 
pale  and  tremble  like  a  child.  On  the 
highest  step  of  the  stone  stair  which  led  to 
the  door  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyle's  town 
residence,  a  tall  haggard-lookmg  woman 
was  standing — ^her  arms  were  outstretched 
towards  Hamilton,  and  her  eyes,  whose 
glassy  vacancy  showed  that  they  were 
sightless,  seemed  to  glare  upon  him  with  a 
horrible  triumph  as  she  shrieked  out  in 
tones  that  were  heard  far  and  near: 
'^  Seize  him !  seize  that  man  whoever  he 
may  be — ^he  is  the  murderer  of  my  father, 
I  know  him  by  his  voice."  Many  of 
Argyle's  retainers  were  amongst  the 
crowd,  and  the  Marquis  himself  had  been 
drawn  to  the  window  by  the  noise  of  the 
quarrel.  All  knew  Elspeth  Campbell,  the 
blind  wonum,  and  remembered  her  father's 
mysterious  murder — all  could  testify  to 
the  acuteness  of  her  sense  of  hearing,  and 
to  the  repeated  expression  of  her  longing 
desire  that  she  might  hear  the  voice  of  the 
assassin  so  long  sought  in  vain,  for  she  re- 
membered the  full  rich  tones  that  had 
called  on  her  father  to  unsay  his  words 
one  instant  ere  he  fell  a  corpse,  and  she 
felt  certain  she  should  know  them  again 
if  she  could  but  once  hear  the  murderer 
speak ;  and  now,  after  the  lapse  of  all  these 
years,  the  well-known  voice  had  struck 
her  ear,  and  again  and  again  she  screamed 
out :  ^^  Seize  him !  seize  him  I  I  know  he  is 
my  father's  murderer."  In  another  mo- 
ment Argyle  was  confronting  Hamilton, 
too  thankful  to  have  such  a  charge  estab- 
lished against  his  ancient  enemy.  Tlie 
people  crowded  round,  and  if  any  had  been 
disposed  to  doubt  the  blind  woman's  recog- 
nition, Hamilton's  own  awe-struck  con- 
science set  a  seal  upon  its  truth,  for  he  at- 
tempted no  defense,  but  kept  his  appalled 
look  still  fixed  upon  the  blind  woman's 


ghastly  &oe ;  he  let  his  hands  fidl  at  Ui 
side  and  exclaimed:  ^It  is  the  hand  of 
God,  and  I  am  lost." 

He  spoke  truly;  he  was  lost  indeed, 
ArgyleJ^speedily  brought  him  to  jnstioe. 
The  blind  woman's  evidence  was  nnqiiea- 
tionable,  nor  did  he  attempt  to  oontrovert 
it ;  it  was  as  if  the  very  blood  of  the  mur- 
dered man  had  risen  up  to  ocy  for  veft' 
geance ;  and  all  men  deemed  it  a  righteous 
sentence  which  doomed  him  to  the  scafi 
fold. 

Not  many  days  after  that  bright  moni- 
ing  when  he  stood,  as  it  seem^  on  the 
pinnacle  of  fortune  with  admiring  crowds 
around  him,  he  found  himself  again  the 
center  of  a  large  assemblage,  the  objeet 
of  interest  to  all.  The  deadly  maiden  lud 
been  prepared  to  receive  another  violifli, 
and  at  her  feet  the  noble  Lady  Ellen  B^ 
milton  sat  weeping  bitterest  tean,  as  Ae 
saw  the  lover  of  her  youth,  the  husband  ef 
her  riper  years,  led  up  to  die. 

They  let  him  pause  one  instant  to  tske 
leave  of  her.  '^  My  EUen,  do  not  weqi," 
he  said,  '^  this  is  but  the  iroric  of  GoA 
unsleeping  justice.  I  ever  Jmew  that  I 
must  die  for  that  rash  deed.  The  Uind 
woman's  voice  has  haunted  me  throogfa 
all  these  years,  as  it  seems  mine  has  hao^ 
ed  ,her.  She  told  me  vengeance  wonld 
overtake  me,  and  it  is  come— -mendfiil  it 
is  that  it  meets  me  on  the  sc»ff<dd  ud  not 
in  the  fires  of  helL"  He  kissed  her  pde 
lips  and  passed  on. 

Still  nearer  to  the  fatal  maiden  sfeood 
the  blind  woman,  who  had  mnrdered  hisi 
as  surely  as  he  killed  her  fiither.  He  taU 
his  hand  on  hers:  *^ Elspeth,  yoa  an 
avenged,"  he  said;  ^^I  am  about  tc  die. 
Now,  let  your  hatred  pass  away,  and  pnj 
for  me." 

'^  I  will,"  she  answered^  and  tears  M 
from  her  sightless  eyes  as  he  passed  on  to 
suffer. 

In  another  instant  the  maiden  had' done 
her  work,  and  the  last  of  her  Tiotimi  Isj 
slaughtered  in  her  terrible  embrace. 

The  instrument  of  death  thns  strangdj 
named  was  never  used  aeain.  It  was 
superseded  by  the  more  mo&m  fashioBCf 
executing  criminals,  and  it  may  now  be 
seen  in  the  Museum  of  the  SooietT  of  <Ab» 
tiquaries  in  Edinburgh,  with  the  daik 
stains  yet  corroding  on  the  fttal 
which  were  left  there  by  the  blood 
who  in  very  deed  and  truth  was  btoaglH 
to  justice  by  the  signal  retribotion  ve 
have  recorded. 
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The  Reverend  Mr.  Wilborforce  sat  at 
the  head  of  his  dinner-table,  eating  his 
own  dinner  and  carving  for  his  pupils. 
His  face  looked  hot  and  angiy,  and  his 
spectacles  were  pushed  to  the  top  of  his 
brow,  for  if  there  was  one  thing  more 
than  another  that  excited  the  ire  of  the 
master,  it  was  that  of  any  boys  being  un- 
punctual  at  meals,  and  Cookesley  had  this 
day  chosen  to  be  absent.  The  second 
serving  of  boiled  beef  was  going  round 
when  he  made  his  appearance. 

"  What  sort  of  behavior  do  you  call 
this,  sir?"  was  the  master's  salutation. 
"  Do  you  expect  to  get  any  dinner  ?" 

*'  I  am  very  soriy  to  be  so  late,  sir,"  re- 
plied Cookesley,  eyeing  the  boUed*beef 
wishfully,  but  not  daring  to  take  his  seat. 
"  I  went  to  see  Arkell,  and ^" 

"  And  who  is  Arkell,  pray,  or  you 
either,  that  you  iliust  upset  the  regula- 
tions of  my  house  ?"  retorted  the  master. 
"You  should  choose  your  visiting-times 
better,  Mr.  Cookesley." 

"Yes,  sir.  I  heard  he  was  worse; 
that's  the  reason  I  went ;  and  when  I  got 
there  the  Dean  was  with  him.  I  waited, 
but  I  had  to  come  away  without  seeing 
Arkell,  after  alL" 

"  The  Dean  with  Arkell  1"  echoed  Mr. 
WUberforce. 

"He  is  there  still.  At,  Arkell  is  a 
great  deal  worse.  They  say  he  will  never 
come  to  school  or  college  again." 

"  Who  says  so,  pray  ?" 

"  Every  body's  saying  it  now,"  returned 
Cookesley.  "There's  something  wrong 
with  his  head,  At  ;  some  internal  injury 
caused  by  the  fall ;  but  they  dont  Imow 
whether  it's  an  abscess,  or  what  it  is.  It 
may  kill  him  they  say." 

The  master's  wrath  had  fitded:  truth 
to  say,  his  an^r  was  generally  more  fierce 
in  show  than  in  reality.  "  You  may  take 
your  seat  for  this  once,  Cookesley,  but  if 

ever  you  transgress  i^ain Holloa!" 

broke  off  the  master,  aa  he  cast  his  eyes 


on  another  of  his  pupils,  "what's  the 
matter  with  you,  Lewis,  junior  ?  Are  you 
choking,  sir  ?" 

Lewis,  junior,  was  choking,  or  gasping, 
or  something  of  the  sort,  for  his  face  was 
distorted,  and  his  eyes  were  round  with 
seeming fnght.  "What  is  it?"  angrily 
repeated  the  master. 

"  It  was  the  piece  of  meat,  sir,"  gasped 
Lewis.    A  ready  excuse. 

"No,  it  wasn't,"  put  in  Yaughan  the 
bright,  who  sat  next  to  Lewis,  junior. 
"  Here's  the  piece  of  meat  you  were  going 
to  eat :  it  dropped  off  the  fork  on  to  your 
plate  again :  it  couldn't  be  the  meat.  He's 
choking  at  nothing,  sir." 

"Then,  if  you  must  choke,  you  had 
better  go  and  choke  outside,  and  eome 
back  when  it's  over,"  sidd  the  master  to 
Lewis.  And  away  Lewis  went:  none 
guessing  at  the  fear  and  horror  which  had 
taken  possession  of  him. 

The  assize  week  had  passed,  and  this 
was  the  week  following  it,  and  still  Henry 
Arkell  did  not  make  his  appearance  in  the 
cathedral  or  the  school.  Was  it  likely 
that  ^e  effects  of  a  fall,  which  broke  no 
bones,  bruised  no  limbs,  only  told  some- 
what heavily  upon  his  head,  should  last 
all  this  while,  and  incapacitate  him  from 
his  duties  ?  Had  it  been  any  other  of 
the  king's  scholars,  no  matter  which  of 
the  whole  thirty-nine,  Mr.  Wilberforce 
would  have  said  that  he  was  skulking,  and 
have  sent  a  sharp  mandate  for  him  to  ap- 
pear in  his  place;  but  he  knew  better 
things  of  Henry  ArkelL  He  did  not  much 
like  what  Cookesley  said  —  that  Arkell 
might  never  come  out  again,  though  he 
affected  to  receive  the  imbrmation  with 
disbeliefi 

The  dull,  heavy  pain  in  the  head,  oom- 
phuned  of  by  Henry  Arkell  soon  after  the 
fidl  in  the  cathedral,  (a  somewhat  myste- 
rious fidl,  as  it  was  looked  np(m,  since 
nobody  could  imagine  what  caused  it,) 
had  increased  by  imperceptible  degreei, 
until  it  grew  to  intensity.  Then  Mi 
Mends  odled  in  the  tuaSlj  dootor»  who 
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said  he  saw  no  cause  for  apprehension,  and 
thought  he  only  required  rest.  But  when 
two  or  three  days  more  went  on,  and  the 
pain  grew  no  better,  but  worse,  and  the 
boy  more  heavy,  it  dawned  into  the  sur- 
geon's mind  that  he  possibly  did  not  un- 
derstand the  ease,  and  it  might  be  as  well 
to  have  the  advice  of  a  physician.  The 
most  clever  the  city  afforded  was  sum- 
moned ;  and  he  did  not  appear  to  under- 
stand it,  either.  That  there  was  some 
internal  iiyury  to  the  head,  both  agreed ; 
but,  what  it  might  be,  was  not  so  easy  to 
state.  So  a  few  days  more  went  on,  and 
the  doctors  paid  their  regular  visits,  and 
the  pain  stiU  grew  worse ;  and  then  the 
half-shadowed  doubt  grew  into  one  which 
had  little  shadow  about  it,  but  stem  sub- 
stance —  that  the  injury  was  rapidly  run- 
ning on  to  a  fatal  issue. 

He  had  not  then  taken  to  his  bed :  he 
would  sit  at  his  cliamber-window  in  an 
easy-chair,  his  poor  aching  head  leaning 
on  a  pillow.  "  You  would  be  better  in 
bed,"  every  body  said  to  him.  No,  he 
thought  he  was  best  up,  he  answered :  it 
was  more  change :  when  he  was  tired  of 
the  chair  and  the  pillow,  he  could  lie  down 
outside  the  bed.  '^It  is  unaccountable 
his  liking  to  be  at  the  window  so  much," 
Mrs.  Artell  remarked  to  Mr.  St.  John. 
To  them  it  might  be :  for  how  could  they 
know  that  the  sight  of  owe,  who  might 
pass,  and  cast  a  glance  up  to  him,  made 
his  day's  happiness  ? 

One  afternoon,  just  about  the  time  that 
the  physician  was  first  sent  for,  Mr.  St. 
John  called  to  see  him.  Henry  was  at 
his  usual  post,  the  window,  but  standing 
up,  his  head  resting  against  the  frame, 
and  his  eyes  strained  imer  some  distant 
object  outside.  So  absorbed  was  he,  that 
Mr.  St.  John  had  to  touch  his  arm  to 
,draw  his  attention,  and  Henry  drew  back 
with  a  start. 
"  How  are  you  to-day,  HaiTy  ?  better?" 
^'  No,  thank  you.  This  curious  pain  in 
my  head  gets  worse." 

"  Why  do  you  call  it  curious  ?" 
^'  It  is  not  like  an  ordinary  pain.     And 
I  can  not  tell  exactly  where  it  is.     I  can 
not  put  my  hand  on  any  part  of  my  head 
and  say  it  is  here  or  it  is  there.     It  seems 
to  be  in  the  center  of  the  inside  —  as  if  it 
could  not  be  got  at." 
"  What  were  you  watching  so  eagerly  ?" 
"  I  was  looking  outside,"  was  Ilenry's 
evasive  reply.     "  They  had  Dr.  Ware  to 
me  this  .morning :  did  you  know  it?" 


*'  I  am  glad  of  that  I^  exclaimed  Mr.  St 
John.    "  What  does  he  say  ?" 

'^  I  did  not  hear  him  say  much.  He 
asked  me  where  my  head  was  stmok 
when  I  fell,  but  I  could  not  tell  him — I 
did  not  know  at  the  time,  yoa  remember. 
He  and  Mr. '' 

Henrpr's  voice  faltered.  A  sadden, 
almost  imperceptible,  movement  of  the 
head  nearer  tne  window,  and  a  wild 
accession  of  color  to  bis  feverish  cheek, 
betrayed  to  Mr.  St.  John  that  something 
was  passing,  which  bore  for  him  a  deep 
interest.  He  raised  his  own  head  and 
caught  a  sufficient  glimpse:  Chorgina 
JSecmderc. 

It  told  Mr.  St.  John  all:  though  he 
had  not  been  without  his  suspicions.  He 
recalled  certain  words  Miss  Beaudero 
had  spoken  to  him  the  night  previons  to 
Assize  Sunday,  when  he  had  gone  to  the 
deanery  for  an  hour,  after  meeting  the 
judges  at  dinner  at  the  bishop's  nahoei 
Mysterious  words  they  had  sounded  to 
Mr.  St.  John  then,  but  now  their  meaning 
was  cleared  to  him.  So  I  the  boy's  heart 
had  been  thus  early  awakened  —  and 
crushed. 

'*  The  heart  that  is  soonest  awake  to  the  floMi 
Is  always  the  first  to  be  touched  by  the  thom,* 

whistled  Mr.  St.  John  to  himsel£ 
Ay,  crushing  is  as  sure  to  fiollow  that 

earfy  awaking,  as  that  thorns  grow  on 

certain  rose-trees. 
The  first,  beyond  the  immediatgfimSj, 

to  hear  the  news  that  there  was  no  finthor 

hope,  was  Mr.  St.  John.    He  never  mined 

a  day.  without  going  to  see  Hany,  and 

upon  going  one  morning  as  usual,  he 

found  him  m  bed. 

^^Like  a  sensible  man  as   yon  ate," 

quoth  Mr.  St.  John,  by  way  of  salutalioD. 

^^  Now  don't  rise  from  it  again  until  yoa 

are  better." 


I 


Henry  looked  at  him,  an  ezpi 
his  eyes  that  Mr.  St.  John  did  not  Hke, 
and  did  not  understand.  ^^Did  ther  teD 
ou  any  thing  down  stairs,  Mr.  St.  Joihn^ 
e  inquired. 

'^  I  did  not  see  any  one  but  the  serrank 
I  came  straight  up." 

''  Mamma  is  lying  down,  I  dare  say : 
she  has  been  sittmg  with  me  part  of  toe 
night.  Then  I  will  tell  it  you.  I  shall 
not  be  here  many  days,"  he  wlusperedi 
putting  his  hand  within  Mr.  St.  John%t 

Mr.  Sl  John  did  not  take  the  mMamgi 
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that  the  case  would  have  a  fatal  termina- 
tion had  not  yet  crossed  his  mind.  "Where 
shall  you  be  ?'*  cried  he,  gayly,  "  up  in  the 
moon  ?" 

Henry  sighed.  "  Up  somewhere.  I  am 
going  to  die." 

"  Going  to  what  ?"  was  the  angry  re- 
sponse. 

"  I  am  dying,  Mr.  St.  John." 

Mr.  St.  John's  pulses  stood  still.  "  Who 
has  been  putting  that  rubbish  in  your 
head  ?"  cri^  he,  when  he  recovered  them 
to  speak. 

"  The  doctors  told  my  father  yesterday 
evening,  that  as  I  went  on,  like  this,  from 
bad  to  worse,  without  their  being  able 
to  discover  the  true  nature  of  the  case, 
they  began  to  fear  it  might  terminate 
Vitally.  Afterwards  mamma  came  and 
broke  it  to  me." 

"  Why  did  she  do  so  ?"  involuntarily 
uttered  Mr.  St.  John,  in  an  accent  of  re- 
proach. "  Though  their  opinion  may  be 
unfavorable  —  which  I  don't  believe,  mind 

—  they  had  no  right  to  frighten  you 
with  it." 

"  It  does  not  frighten  me.  Just  at  first 
I  shrank  from  the  news,  but  I  am  quite 
reconciled  to  it  now.  A  faint  idea  that 
this  might  be  the  ending,  has  been  run- 
ning through  my  own  mind  for  some 
days  past,  though  I  would  not  dwell  on  it 
sufficiently  to  give  it  a  form." 

"I  am  astonished  that  Mrs.  Arkell 
should  have  imparted  it  to  you!"  em- 
phatically repeated  Mr.  St.  John.  "  What 
cx)uld  she  have  been  thinking  of?" 

"  O  Mr.  St.  John  I  mamma  has  striven 
to  bring  us  up  not  to  fear  death.  What 
would  have  been  the  use  of  her  lessons, 
had  she  thought  I  should  run  in  terror 
from  it  when  it  came  ?" 

"  She  ought  not  to  have  told  you  —  she 
ought  not  to  have  told  you  I"  was  the 
continued  burden  of  Mr.  St.  John's  song. 
"  You  may  get  well  yet." 

"Then  there  is  no  harm  done.  But 
with  death  near,  would  you  have  had  me, 
the  only  one  it  concerns,  left  in  ignorance 
to  meet  it,  not  knowing  it  was  there  ? 
Mamma  has  not  waited  herself  for  death 

—  aa  she  has  done,  you  know,  for  years  — 
without  learning  a  better  creed  than 
that." 

Mr.  St.  John  made  no  reply,  and  Henry 
went  on  :  "  I  have  had  sucii  a  pleasant 
night  with  mamma.  She  read  to  me  parts 
of  the  Revelations;  and  in  talking  of  the 
glories  which  I  may  soon  see,  will  you  be* 


lieve  that  I  almost  forgot  my  pain  ?  She 
says  how  thankftil  she  is  now,  that  she 
has  been  enabled  to  train  me  up  more 
carefully  than  many  boys  are  tnuned  — 
to  think  more  of  God." 

"  You  are  a  strange  boy,"  interrupted 
Mr.  St.  John. 

"  In  what  way  am  I  strange  ?" 

"To  anticipate  death  in  that  tone  of 
cool  ease.  Have  you  no  regrets  to  leave 
behind  you  ?" 

"  Many  relets :  but  they  seemed  to 
&de  into  insignificance  last  night,  wliile 
mamma  was  talking  with  me.  It  is  best 
that  they  should." 

"Harry,  it  strikes  me  that  yon  have 
had  your  grieft  and  troables,  inexperi- 
enced  as  you  are,"  resumed  Mr.  St.  John. 

"  Oh  I  yes,  I  have,"  he  answered,  be- 
trayed into  an  earnestness,  incompatible 
with  cautious  reserve.  "Some  of  the 
college  boys  have  not  suffered  me  to  lead 
a  pleasant  life  with  them,"  he  continued, 
more  calmly :  and  then  there  has  been  my 
father's  gradually  straitening  income." 

"  I  thmk  there  must  have  been  some 
other  grief  than  these,"  was  Mr.  St. 
John's  remark. 

"  What  other  grief  could  there  have 
been  ?" 

"I  know  but  of  one.  And  you  are 
over-young  for  that." 

"  Of  course  I  am ;  too  young,'*  was  the 
eager  answer. 

"  That  is  enough,"  quietly  returned  Mr. 
St.  John ;  "  I  did  not  tell  you  to  betray 
yourselC  Nay,  Henir,  dont  shrink  from 
me ;  let  me  hear  it :  it  will  be  better  and 
happier  for  you  that  I  should." 

"There  is  nothing  —  I  dont  know 
what  you  mean  —  what  are  yon  talking 
off  Mr.  St.  John?"  was  the  incoherent 
answer. 

"  Harry,  my  poor  boy,  I  know  almost 
as  much  as  you,"  he  whispered.  "  I  know 
what  it  is,  and  who  it  is.  Georgie  Beau- 
clerc.  There :  you  can  not  tell  me  much, 
you  see." 

Henry  Arkell  laid  his  hand  across  his 
hot  &oe  and  aching  eyes :  his  chest  was 
heaving  with  emotion.  Mr.  St.  John 
leaned  over  him,  not  less  tenderly  than  a 
mother. 

"You  should  not  have  wasted  your 
love  upon  her:  she  is  a  heartless  girl.  I 
expect  she  drew  you  on,  and  then  turned 
round  and  said  she  did  not  mean  it." 

"  Oh !  yes,  she  did  draw  me  on,"  he  re- 
plied, in  a  tone  fiill  of  anguish ;  "  odier- 
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wise,  I  never But  it  was  my  fault 

also.  I  ought  to  have  remembered  the 
many  barriers  that  divided  us ;  the ^" 

"  You  ought  to  have  remembered  that 
she  is  an  incorrigible  flirt,  that  is  what  you 
ought  to  have  remembered,"  interrupted 
Mr.  St.  John. 

"Well,  well,"  sighed  Henry,  "I  can 
not  speak  of  these  things  to  you ;  less  to 
you  than  to  any  one." 

"  Is  that  an  enigma  ?  I  should  think 
you  could  best  speak  of  them  to  me,  be- 
cause I  have  guessed  your  secret,  and  the 
ice  is  broken." 

Again  Henry  Arkell  sighed,  "  Speak- 
ing of  them  at  all  will  do  no  good ;  and  I 
would  now  rather  think  of  the  future  than 
of  the  past.  My  future  lies  there,"  he 
added,  pointing  to  the  blue  sky,  which, 
as  seen  from  his  window,  formed  a  c^mopy 
over  the  cathedral  tower.  "  She  has,  in 
all  probability,  many  years  before  her 
liere ;  Mr.  St.  John,  if  you  spend  those 
years  together,  will  you  sometimes  talk  of 
me  :  I  should  not  like  to  be  quite  forgot- 
ten by  you — or  by  her." 

"Spend  them  together!"  he  echoed. 
"Another  enigma.  What  should  bring 
mo  spending  my  years  with  Georgina 
Beauclerc  ?" 

Henry  withdrew  his  hand  from  his  eyes, 
and  turned  them  on  Mr.  St.  John.  "  Are 
you  not  engaged  to  her  ?  Is  she  not  to 
l>e  your  wife  ?" 

"She!  Georgina  Bcauclerc?  No, 
thank  you." 

Henry  Arkell's  face  wore  an  expression 
of  puzzled  wonder.  "  But — I  do  not  un- 
derstand. It  must  be  so.  It  was  for  your 
sake  she  treated  me  so  ill.  She  loves  you, 
Mr.  St.  John." 

"  She  is  a  little  simpleton,  then.  I  would 
not  marry  Gcorgie  Beauclerc  if  there  were 
not  another  English  girl  extant.     And  as 

to  loving  her ^Harry,  I  only  wish,  if  wo 

arc  to  lose  you,  that  I  loved  you  but  one 
tenth  part  as  little." 

"Sorrow  in  store  for  her!  sorrow  in 
store  for  her !"  he  murmured,  as  he  turn- 
ed his  face  to  the  pillow.  "  I  must  send 
her  a  message  before  I  die :  you  will  de- 
liver it  for  me." 

"  I  won't  have  you  talk  about  dying," 
retorted  Mr.  St.  John.  "  You  may  get 
well  yet,  I  tell  you." 

Henry  opened  his  eyes  again  to  re- 
])ly,  and  the  calm  peace  had  retunied  to 
them.  "  It  is  better  to  talk  of  death  than 
to  slirink  from  it,  Mr.  St.  John."     And 


Mr.  St.  John  gmnibled  an  vngracioDi 
acquiescence. 

"  And  there  is  another  thing  I  wish  you 
would  do  for  me :  get  Lewis,  jnniot,  hers 
to-day.  If  I  send  to  him,  I  Imow  he  will 
not  come ;  but  I  must  see  him.  Tdl  him, 
please,  that  it  is  only  to  shake  bands  and 
make  friends ;  that  I  will  not  say  a  woid 
to  grieve  him.    He  wUl  nndentand.'' 

"  It  is  more  than  I  do,"  said  Mr.  St. 
John.    "  He  shall  come." 

"I  should  like  to  see  Anltane — bnt  I 
don't  think  my  head  will  stand  it  all.  Tell 
him  from  me,  not  to  be  harsh  wiA  the 
choristers,  now  he  is  senior " 

"  He  is  not  senior  yet,"  interposed  Mr. 
St.  John,  in  a  husky  tone. 

"  It  will  not  be  long  first.  Give  him  my 
love,  and  tell  him,  when  I  sent  it,  I  meint 
it  fully :  and  that  I  have  no  angry  feding 
towards  him." 

"  Your  love  ?" 

"  Yes.  It  is  not  an  ordinary  measage 
from  one  college  boy  to  another,**  panted 
the  lad,  "but  I  am  dying." 

After  Mr.  St.  John  left  the  house,  he 
encountered  the  Dean.  ^^  Dr.  Beaadere, 
Henry  Arkell  is  dying." 

The  Dean  stared  at  Mr.  St.  John. 
"  Dying  I    Henij  Arkell  I" 

"  The  inward  mjnry  to  the  head  is  now 
pronounced  by  the  doctors  to  be  a  fiital 
one.  They  told  the  family  last  nisfat  there 
was  little,  if  any,  more  hope,  llie  boy 
knows  it,  and  seems  quite  reconciled.'* 

The  Dean,  without  another  word  or 
question,  turned  immediately  off  to  Mn 
Arkell's,  and  Riverton  as  immediately 
turned  its  aristocratic  nose  up.  **The 
idea  of  his  condescendmg  to  enter  die 
house  of  those  poor  ArkeUs  I  had  it  been 
the  other  branch  of  the  Arkell  fiumily,  it 
would  not  have  been  quite  so  loweriihg. 
But  Dr.  Beauclerc  never  did  display  the 
dimity  properly  pertainine  to  a  aean.** 

Dr.  Beauclerc,  forgetful  as  usual  of  a 
dean's  dignity,  was  shown  into  Mr.  Ar- 
kell's parlor,  and  from  thcnoe  into  Haiiy 
Arkell's  chamber.  The  boy's  everJovely 
face  flushed  crimson,  from  its  white  pillow, 
when  he  saw  the  Dean.  "O.sb!  you 
to  come  here !  how  kind  I" 

"  I  am  sorry  for  this,  my  poor  lad,"  said 
the  Dean,  as  he  sat  down.  ^' I, hear  yo« 
are  not  so  well :  I  have  just  met  Mr.  St. 
John." 

"  I  shall  never  be  well  again,  sir.  Bui 
do  not  be  sorry.  I  shall  be  better  offs 
far,  far  happier  than  I  oould  be  hera.^  •: 
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"  Do  you  feel  this,  genuinely,  heartily  ?*' 
questioned  the  Dean. 

"  Oh !  yes,  how  can  I  do  otherwise  than 
feel  it  ?  If  it  18  God's  will  to  take  me,  I 
know  it  must  be  for  mv  good." 

"  Say  that  again,"  said  the  Dean.  "  I  do 
not  know  that  I  fully  caught  your  mean- 
ing." 

''  I  am  in  God's  hands :  and  if  he  takes 
me  to  him  earlier  than  I  thought  to  have 
gone,  I  know  it  must  be  for  the  best." 

"  How  long  have  you  reposed  so  firm  a 
trust  in  God  ?" 

"  All  my  life,"  answered  Henry,  with 
simplicity ;  "  mamma  taught  me  that  with 
my  letters.  She  taught  me  to  take  God 
for  my  guide;  to  strive  to  please  him; 
implicitly  to  trust  in  him." 

"  And  you  have  done  this !" 

"I  have  tried  to  do  it,  sir.  Though 
when  I  think  how  imperfect  it  has  been,  I 
should  shrink,  but  that  I  know  there  is 
One  to  intercede  for  me.'* 

"Have  you  sure  and  certain  trust  in 
Christ  ?"  returned  the  Dean,  after  a  pause. 

"  I  have  sure  and  certain  trust  in 
him,"  was  the  boy's  reply,  spoken  fervent- 
ly :  "  if  I  had  not,  I  should  not  dare  to 
die.  It  troubles  me  so  much  to  think  I 
have  not  been  confirmed." 

"  But  why  ?" 

"  Because  then  I  should  have  received 
the  sacrament.' 

"  Confirmation  is  not  an  absolute  essen- 
tial to  that,"  cried  the  Dean,  in  his  quick 
manner.  "I  do  believe  you  are  more 
fitted  for  it  than  are  some  who  take  it. 
"Would  it  be  a  comfort  to  you  ?" 

"  It  would  indeed,  sir." 

"  Then  I  will  come  and  administer  it. 
At  seven  to-night :  will  that  hour  suit  your 
friends  ?" 

"  O  sir !  you  are  too  good,"  he  uttered, 
in  his  surprise :  "  mamma  thought  of  ask- 
ing Mr.  Prattleton.  I  am  but  a  poor 
college  boy,  and  you  are  the  Dean  of 
Riverton." 

"  Just  so.  But  when  the  great  King 
of  Terrors  approaches,  as  he  is  now  ap- 
proaching you,  it  makes  us  remember  that 
in  Christ's  kingdom  the  poor  college  boy 
may  stand  higher  than  the  Dean  of  Kiver- 
ton.  Henry,  I  have  watched  yonr  con- 
duct more  than  you  are  aware  o^  and 
I  believe  you  to  have  been  as  truly  good 
a  boy  as  it  is  in  human  nature  to  be: 
I  believe  that  you  have  continuously 
striven  to  please  God,  in  little  things  as 
in  great," 


'^  Not  half  as  much  as  I  ought,"  was  the 
whispered  reply. 

The  Dean's  interview  was  a  long  one, 
to  the  discomfort  of  Cookesley,  who  was 
waiting  down-stairs  with  impatience,  and, 
as  the  reader  has  seen,  nearly  lost  his 
dinner.  As  soon  as  they  rose  from  table, 
the  boys,  full  of  consternation,  trooped 
down  to  Arkell's,  picking  up  several  more 
of  the  king's  scholars  on  their  way,  who 
were  not  boarders  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Wilberforce.  The  Dean  had  gone  then, 
but  Mr.  St.  John  was  at  the  door,  having 
called  again  to  inquire  whether  there  was 
any  change.  He  cast  his  eyes  on  the 
noisy  boys,  as  they  approached  the  gate, 
and  discerned  amongst  them  Lewis,  junior. 
Mr.  St.  John  stepped  outside,  and  pounced 
upon  him,  with  a  view  to  marshal  him  in. 
But  Lewis  resisted  violently;  ay,  and 
shook  and  trembled  like  a  girl. 

"I  will  not  go  into  Arkell's,  sir,"  he 
panted.  ^^  You  have  no  right  to  force  me. 
I  won't  1 1  won't  I" 

He  struggled  on  to  his  knees,  and 
elapsed  a  deep-seated  stone  in  the  Arkell's 
garden  for  support.  Mr.  St.  John,  not 
releasing  his  collar,  looked  at  him  with 
amazement,  and  the  troop  of  boys 
watched  the  scene  over  the  palings. 

"  Lewis,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?" 
cried  Mr.  St.  John.  "  You  are  panting  like 
a  coward ;  and  a  guilty  one.  What  are 
you  afraid  of?" 

"  I'm  afraid  of  nothing,  but  I  won't  go 
into  Arkell's.  I  don't  want  to  see  him. 
Let  me  go,  sir.  Though  you  are  Mr.  St 
John,  that's  no  reason  why  you  should 
set  up  for  master  over  the  college  boys." 

"  I  am  master  over  you  just  now,"  was 
the  significant  answer.     ^^  Listen :  I  have 

f  remised  ArkeU  to  take  you  to  him,  and 
will  do  it :  you  may  have  heard,  possibly, 
that  the  St.  Johns  never  break  their  word. 
But  Arkell  has  sent  for  you  in  kindness : 
he  appeared  to  expect  this  opposition,  and 
bade  me  tell  it  you :  he  wants  to  clasp 
your  hand  in  friendship  before  he  dies. 
Walk  on,  Lewis." 

"You  are  not  master  over  us  boys," 
shrieked  Lewis  again,  whose  opposition 
had  increased  to  sobs. 

But  Mr.  St,  John  proved  his  master- 
ship; for,  partly  by  coaxing,  partly  by 
authoritative  force,  he  conducted  Mr. 
Lewis  to  the  door  of  Henry's  chamber. 
There,  Lewis  seized  his  arm  in  abject 
terror ;  he  had  turned  ghastly  white,  and 
bis  teeth  ohattered. 
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"  I  can  not  fathom  this,"  uttered  Mr. 
St.  John,  wondering  much.  "Have  I 
not  told  you  there  is  nothing  to  fear? 
What  is  it  that  you  do  fear  ?" 

"  No ;  but  does  he  look  very  frightful  ?" 
chattered  Lewis. 

"What  should  make  him  look  fright- 
ful ?  He  looks  as  he  has  always  looked. 
Be  off  in ;  and  I'll  keep  the  door,  if  you 
want  to  talk  secrets." 

Mr.  St.  John  pushed  him  in,  and  closed 
the  door  upon  them.  Henry  held  out  his 
hand,  and  spoke  a  few  hearty  words  of 
love  and  forgiveness ;  and  Lewis  put  his 
face  down  on  the  counterpane  and  began 
to  howl. 

"  Lewis,  take  comfort.  It  was  done,  I 
know,  in  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and 
you  never  thought  it  would  hurt  me 
seriously.    I  freely  forgive  you." 

"  Are  you  sure  to  die  ?"  sobbed  Lewis. 

"  I  think  I  am.    The  doctors  say  so." 

"  0-o-o-o-o-o-h !"  howled  Lewis,  "  then 
I  know  you'll  come  back  and  haunt  me 
with  being  your  murderer:  Prattleton, 
senior,  says  you  will.  He  saw  it  done,  so 
he  knows  about  it.  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  sleep  at  night,  for  fear." 

"  Now,  Lewis,  don't  be  foolish.  I  shall 
be  too  happy  where  I  am  to  come  back  to 
earth.  No  one  knows  how  it  happened : 
you  say  Prattleton  does,  but  he  is  your 
friend,  and  it  is  safe  with  him.  Take 
comfort." 

"  Some  of  us  have  been  so  wicked  and 
malicious  to  you,"  blubbered  Lewis.  "  I, 
and  my  brother,  and  Aultane,  and  Prattle- 
ton, senior." 

"It  is  all  over  now,"  sighed  Henry, 
closing  his  heavy  eyes.  "  You  would  not, 
had  you  foreseen  that  I  should  leave  you 
so  soon." 

"  Oh !  what  a  horrid  wretch  I  have 
been  !"  sobbed  Le\i'i8,  rubbing  his  smear- 
ed face  on  the  white  bedclothes,  in  an 
agony :  "  and,  if  it's  found  out,  they  might 
try  me,  next  assizes  and  hang  me.  And 
it  is  such  a  dreadful  thing  for  you  to 
die !" 

"  It  is  a  happy  thing,  Lewis ;  I  feel  it 
is,  and  I  have  told  the  Dean  I  feel  it.  Say 
good-by  to  the  fellows  for  me,  Lewis :  I 
am  too  ill  to  see  them:  tell. them  how 
sorry  I  am  to  leave  them ;  but  we  shall 
meet  again  in  heaven." 

Lewis  grasped  his  offered  hand,  and, 
with  a  hasty,  sheepish  movement,  leaned 
forward  and  kissed  him  on  the  cheek :  then 
turned  and  burst  out  of  the  room,  nearly 


upsetting  Mr.  St.  John,  and  tore  down 
the  staira.  Mr.  St.  John  entered  the 
chamber. 

"  Well,  is  the  conference  Batis&ctorily 
over  ?" 

Again  Henry  redpened  his  heavy  eyes. 
"  Is  that  you,  Mr.  St.  John  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  here." 

"  The  Dean  is  coming  this  evening  at 
seven,"  he  whispered:  "for  the  sacra- 
ment. He  said  my  not  having  been  con- 
firmed was  no  matter  in  a  case  like  this. 
Will  you  come  ?" 

"Henry,  no,"  was  the  grave  aiiswer. 
"  I  am  not  good  enough." 

"  O  Mr.  St.  John !"  The  ready  tears 
filled  his  eyes.  "  I  wish  you  could !"  he 
beseechingly  whispered. 

"  I  wish  so  too.  Are  you  distressed  for 
me,  Henry  ?  Do  not  look  upon  me  as  a 
monster  of  iniquity :  I  did  not  mean  to 
imply  it.  But  I  do  not  yet  think  suffi- 
ciently of  serious  things,  to  be  justified 
in  partaking  of  that  ordinance  without 
preparation." 

"  It  would  have  seemed  like  a  bond  of 
union  between  us :  a  promise  that  you  will 
some  time  join  me  where  I  am  going,'' 
pleaded  the  dying  boy. 

"  I  hope  I  shall :  I  trust  I  shall :  I  will 
not  forget  that  you  are  there." 

As  Mr.  St.  John  left  the  house,  he  made 
his  way  to  the  Grounds,  in  a  reflective 
mood :  the  cathedral  bell  was  then  ringing 
for  afternoon  service,  and,  somewhat  to  hu 
surprise,  he  saw  the  Dean  hurrying  from 
the  college,  not  to  it. 

"I'm  on  my  way  back  to  Arkell**! 
I'm  on  my  way  back  to  Arkell's  1"  he 
exclaimed,  in  an  impetuous  manner ;  and 
forthwith  he  began  recounting  a  history 
to  Mr.  St.  John;  a  history  of  wrong, 
which  filled  him,  the  Dean,  with  indigna- 
tion. 

"I  suspected  something  of  the  sort," 
was  Mr.  St.  John's  quiet  answer ;  and  the 
Dean  strode  on  his  way,  and  Mr.  St.  John 
stood  looking  afler  him,  in  painful  thought. 
When  the  Dean  came  out  of  Mr.  Arkell's 
again,  he  was  too  late  for  service  that 
afternoon.   Although  he  was  in  remdence  I 

Just  in  the  unprepared  and  sudden 
manner  which  the  news  that  Henry  Ari^ell 
was  about  to  die,  may  have  overtaken  the 
reader,  so  did  it  overtake  the  town  of 
Riverton.  People  could  not  believe  it : 
his  friends  could  not  believe  it :  the  dootors 
scarcely  believed  it.  The  day  wore  od  ; 
and  whether  there  may  have  msgered  aiqr 
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hope  in  the  morning,  the  evening  closed 
it,  for  it  brought  additional  agony  to  his 
injured  head,  and  the  most  sanguine  saw 
that  he  was  dying. 

All  things  were  prepared  for  the  ser- 
vice, about  to  take  place,  and  Henry  lay 
flushed,  feverish,  and  restless,  lest  he 
should  become  delirious  ere  the  hour 
should  arrive :  he  had  become  so  rapidly 
worse  since  the  forepart  of  the  day.  Pre- 
cisely as  the  cathedral  clock  struck  seven, 
the  house-door  was  thrown  open,  and  the 
Dean  placed  his  foot  on  the  threshold : 

"  Pkacb  bb  unto  this  house,  and  to 
all  that  dwell  within  it  i  " 

The  Dean  was  attended  to  the  chamber, 
and  there  he  commenced  the  Office  for  the 
Visitation  of  the  Sick,  omitting  part  of 
the  exhortation,  but  reading  the  prayer 
for  a  soul  on  the  point  of  departure.  Then 
he  proceeded  Avith  the  Communion. 

When  the  service  was  over,  all,  save 
Mrs.  Arkell  and  the  Dean,  quitted  the 
room.     Henry's  mind  was  tranquil  now. 

"  I  will  not  forget  your  request,"  whis- 
pered the  Dean. 

"  Near  to  the  college-door,  as  we  enter," 
was  Henry's  response. 

"  It  shall  be  done  as  you  wish,  my  dear." 

"  And,  sir,  you  have  promised  to  for  give 
them." 

"For  your  sake.  You  are  suffering 
much  just  now,"  added  the  Dean,  as  he 
watched  his  countenance. 

"  It  gets  more  intense  with  every  hour. 
I  can  not  bear  it  much  longer.  Oh !  I 
hope  I  shall  not  suffer  beyond  my 
strength  !"  he  panted ;  "  I  hope  I  shall  be 
able  to  bear  the  agony  I" 

"  You  know  where  to  look  for  help," 
whispered  the  Dean  ;  "  you  can  not  look 
in  vain.  Henry,  my  dear  boy,  I  leave  you 
in  peace,  do  I  not  ?" 

"  Oh !  yes,  sir,  in  perfect  peace.  Thank 
you  greatly  for  all." 


II. 


It  was  the  brightest  day,  though  March 
was  not  yet  out,  the  first  warm,  lovely 
day  of  spring.  Men  passed  each  other  in 
the  streets,  with  a  congratulation  that  the 
winter  weather  had  gone,  and  the  college 
boys,  penned  up  in  their  large  school-room, 
gazed  alofl  through  the  high  windows  at 
the  blue  sky  and  the  sunshine,  and  thought 
what  a  shame  it  was  that  they  shoidd  be 


(( 


(( 


held  prisoners  on  such  a  day,  instead  of 
galloping  over  the  country  at  "  Hare  and 
Hounds." 

"  Third  Latin  class  walk  up,"  cried  Mr. 
Wilberforce. 

The  third  Latin  class  walked  up,  and 
ranged  itself  in  front  of  the  master's  desk. 
"  Who's  top  of  this  class  ?"  asked  he. 

"  Me,  sir,"  replied  the  gentleman  who 
owned  that  distinction. 
Who's  '  me,'  sir  ?" 
Me,  sir." 

"  Who  is  '  me,'  sir  ?"  angrily  repeated 
the  master,  his  spectacles  bearing  full  on 
his  wondering  puml. 

"  Charles  Van  Brummel,  sir,"  returned 
that  renowned  scholar. 

"Then  go  down  to  the  bottom  for 
saying  *  me.' " 

Mr.  Van  Brummel  went  down,  consider- 
ably chapfalleu,  and  the  master  was  pro- 
ceeding to  work,  when  the  cathedral  bell 
tolled  out  heavily,  for  a  soul  recently 
departed. 

"  What's  that  ?"  abruptly  ejaculated 
the  master. 

"  It's  the  college  death-bell,  sir,"  called 
out  the  up-class,  simultaneously.  Van 
Brunmiel  excepted,  who  had  not  yet 
recovered  his  equanimity. 

"  I  hear  what  it  is  as  well  as  you,"  were 
all  the  thanks  they  got.  "  But  what  can 
it  be  tolling  for  ?    No  body  was  ill." 

"  Nobody,"  echoed  the  boys. 

"  Mr.  Roberts,"  continued  the  master, 
raising  his  voice  that  it  might  reach  the 
lower  school,  "have  you  heard  whether 
any  one  of  the  prebendaries  was  ill  ?" 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Roberts  had  not. 
He  observed  that  the  bishop  looked  pale 
on  Sunday,  and  he  had  not  seen  him  leave 
the  palace  since. 

"  Oh !  the  bishop's  all  right,"  returned 
the  master.  "  Can  it  be  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Family?  If  not,  it  must  be  one 
of  the  canons." 

"  Of  course  it  must,"  acquiesced  the 
under-master. 

And  of  course  it  must :  for  the  college 
bell  never  condescended  to  toll  for  any  of 
the  profane  vulgar.  The  Royal  Fanoiily, 
the  bishop,  dean,  and  prebendaries,  were 
the  only  defunct  lights,  honored  by  the 
notice  of  the  passing-bell  of  Riverton  Ca* 
thedral. 

"  Lewis,  junior,"  said  the  master,  "  go 
into  college,  and  ask  the  bedesmen  who  is 
dead." 

Lewis,  jumor,  olatterod  out.    When  b^ 
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came  back  he  walked  very  softly,  and 
looked  as  white  as  a  sheet. 

It's  tolling  for  Henry  Arkell,  sir." 
Henry  Arkell  I"  uttered  the   master, 
*'  is  he  really  dead  ?    Are  you  ill,  Lewis, 
junior  ?     What's  the  matter  ?" 

"  Nothing,  sir." 

"But  it  is  an  entirely  unprecedented 
proceeding  for  the  cathedral  bell  to  toll 
for  a  coll^»ge  boy,"  repeated  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  revolving  the  news. 

"  Completely  so,"  echoed  the  under- 
master.  "  The  bedesmen  can  not  have 
received  orders ;  they  must  be  doing  it  on 
their  own  account.  Half  of  them  are 
deat^  and  the  other  half  are  stupid." 

"  I  shall  send  to  inquire,"  cried  Mr. 
"Wilberforce ;  "  we  must  have  no  irregu- 
larity about  these  things.    Lewis,  junior." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Lewis,  junior,  you  are  ill,  sir,"  repeat- 
ed the  master  sharply.  "  Don't  say  you 
are  not.     Sit  down,  sir." 

Lewis,  junior,  humbly  sat  down.  He 
appeared  to  have  the  ague. 

"  Van  Brummel,  you'll  do,"  continued 
Mr.  Wilberforce.  "  Go  and  inquire  of  the 
bedesmen  whether  they  have  received 
orders ;  and,  if  so,  from  whom :  and 
whether  it  is  really  Arkell  that  the  bell  is 
tolling  for." 

Van  Brummel  opened  the  door  and 
clattered  down  the  stairs,  as  Lewis,  jun- 
ior, had  done ;  and  he  clattered  back 
again. 

"  The  men  say,  sir,  that  the  Dean  sent 
them  the  orders  by  his  servant.  And 
thev  think  Arkell  is  to  be  buried  in  the 
cathedral. 

"  In — deed  !"  was  the  master's  com- 
ment^ in  a  tone  of  doubt.  "  Poor  fellow, 
though,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  "his 
has  been  a  sudden  and  melancholy  end- 
ing. Boys,  if  vou  want  to  do  well,  you 
should  imitate  Henry  Arkell.  I  can  tell 
you  that  the  best  boy  who  ever  trod  these 
boards,  as  a  foundation  scholar,  has  now 
gone  from  among  us." 

"  Please,  sir,  I'm  senior  of  the  choir 
now,"  interposed  Aultane,  as  if  feanng 
the  master  might  not  sufficiently  remem- 
ber that  important  fact. 

"  And  a  fine  senior  you'll  make,  in  com- 
parison with  him  whom  you  replace," 
scornfully  retorted  Mr.  Wilberforce. 

It  was  Mr.  St.  John  who  had  taken  the 
news  of  his  death  to  the  Dean,  and  the 
latter  immediately  sent  to  order  the  bell 
tolled.     St.  John  loft  the  deanery,  and 


was  passing  through  the  doisten  on  Ui 
way  to  Hall  street,  when  he  met  Hrib 
and  Miss  Bcauclerc,  just  as  the  oathedrd 
bell  rang  out.  Mrs.  Beaudero  wae  startledi 
like  the  head-master  had  been :  her  ftan 
flew  towards  her  aristocratic  dem 
friends.  She  tried  the  college  door,  SMi 
finding  it  open,  entered  to  inquire  of  the 
bedesmen  who  was  dead.  Georgina  stop 
ped  to  chatter  to  Mr.  St.  John. 

"  Fancy,  if  it  should  be  old  Femdsf 
gone  off!"  cried  she :  "  won*t  the  boyi 
crow?  Ho  has  got  the  inflaensft,  and 
was  sitting  by  his  study-fire  yesterday,  in 
a  flannel  nightcap." 

^^  It  is  the  death-bell  for  Henry  Arkdl, 
Georgina." 

A  vivid  emotion  dyed  her  face.  She 
was  vexed  that  it  should  be  i^parent  to 
Mr.  St.  John,  and  would  have  carried  it 
off  under  an  assumption  of  levity,  hot 
that  his  eyes  were  so  sternly  bent  npoa 
her. 

''When  did  he  die?  Did  he  sufbr 
much  ?" 

''He  died  at  a  quarter-past  deyen; 
about  twenty  minutes  ago.  And  he  did 
not  sufi^er  so  much  at  the  last  as  was  aap 
ticipated." 

"  Well,  poor  fellow,  I  hope  he  is  happy." 

"That  he  is,"  warmlj  responded  Ju*. 
St.  John.  "He  died  in  perfect  peace. 
May  you  and  I  be  as  peaoefiil,  G^xginai 
when  our  time  shall  come.^ 

"  What  a  blow  it  must  be  to  MnL  At- 
kell !" 

"  I  saw  her  as  I  came  out  of  the  hooss 
just  now,  and  I  could  not  help  venturingtm 
a  word  of  entreaty,  that  she  would  not 
grieve  his  loss  too  deeply.  She  raised  her 
beautiful  eyes  to  me,  and  I  can  not  d^ 
scribe  to  you  the  light,  the  fiuth,  thil 
shone  in  them,  ^Not  lost,*  she  gently 
whispered,  'only  gone  befi>re.'** 

Georgina  had  turned  her  &oe  from  the 
view  of  Mr.  St.  John,  and  was  gaai^ 
through  her  glistening  eyes  at  the  grare- 
yard,  which  was  inclosed  by  the  doisterSi 

"  What  possesses  the  college  bell  to  toH 
for  him?"  she  exclaimed  carelessly,  to 
cover  her  emotion.  "I  thonriit,*'  die 
added,  with  a  spice  of  satire  in  tier  toii% 
"  that  there  was  an  old  cnrAw  law,  or 
something  as  stringent,  against  ita  tronk 
ling  itself  for  anybody  less  exalted  tfan 
a  sleek  old  prebend." 

Mr.  St.  John  saw  through  the  artiiloa: 
he  approached  her,  and  lowered  hiSToioSL 
"Georgina,  he  sent  yon  his  forgi' 
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for  any  tmkindness  that  may  have  passed. 
He  sent  you  his  love :  and  he  hopes  you 
will  sometimes  recall  him  to  your  remem- 
brance, when  you  walk  over  his  grave,  as 
you  go  into  college." 

Surprise  made  her  turn  to  Mr.  St.  John. 
"  Over  his  grave  I     I  do  not  understand." 

"  He  is  to  be  buried  in  the  cloisters, 
near  to  this  entrance-door,  near  to  where 
we  are  now  standing.  There  appears  to 
be  a  vacant  space  here,"  cried  Mr.  St. 
John,  looking  down  at  his  feet :  "  I  dare 
say  it  will  be  in  this  very  spot." 

"  By  whose  decision  is  he  to  be  buried 
in  the  cloisters  ?"  quickly  asked  Georgina. 

"  The  Dean's.  Ilenry  craved  it  of  him." 

"  I  wonder  papa  did  not  tell  me  I  What 
a  singular  fancy  of  Henry's  I" 

"  I  do  not  think  so.  It  was  natural  that 
he  should  wish  his  last  resting-place  to  be 
amidst  old  associations,  amidst  his  old  com- 
panions ;  and  near  to  you^  Georgina." 

"  There !  I  knew  what  you  were  driving 
at,"  returned  Georgina,  in  a  pouting,  will- 
ful tone.  "  You  are  going  to  accuse  me 
of  breaking  his  heart  and  killing  him,  or 
Bome  such  obsolete  nonsense :  I  assure 
you  I  never " 

"  Stay,  Georgina ;  do  not  constitute  me 
your  father-confessor.  I  have,  delivered 
his  message  to  you,  and  there  let  it  end." 

"  You  are  as  stupid  and  fanciful  as  he 
was,"  retorted  Miss  Beauclcrc. 

"  Not  quite  so  stiipid  in  one  respect,  for 
he  was  blind  to  your  faults;  I  am  not. 
And  never  shall  be,"  he  added,  in  a  tone 
of  significance,  which  caused  the  life-blood 
at  Georgina's  heart  to  stand  still. 

At  that  moment  Lewis,  junior,  passed 
them,  and  swung  in  at  the  cathedral-door, 
on  the  master's  errand,  meeting  Mrs, 
Beauclerc,  who  was  coming  out. 

"Arkell  is  dead,  Mr.  St,  John,"  she 
observed  ;  "  the  bell  is  tolling  for  him.  I 
wonder  the  Dean  ordered  the  bell  to  toll 
for  hirti :  it  will  cause  quite  a  commotion 
in  the  city,  to  hear  the  college  death-bell." 

"  He  is  to  be  buried  here,  in .  the  clois- 
ters, Mrs.  Beauclerc." 

"  Really  I     Will  the  Dean  allow  it  ?" 

"  The  Dean  has  decided  it." 

"  Oh !  indeed.  I  never  understand  half 
the  Dean  does." 

"  So  your  companion  is  gone,  Lewis, 
junior,"  observed  Mr.  St.  John,  as  the  bov 
came  stealing  out  of  the  college  with  hig^ 
information.  But  Lewis  never  answered : 
and  though  he  touched  his  forehead  (he 
had'  no  cap  on)  to  the  Dean's  wife  and 


daughter,  he  never  raised  his  eyes;  but 
sne^ed  on,  with  his  ghastly  face,  and  his 
head  bent  down. 


HI 


It  was  the  burial-day  of  Henry  Arkell. 
The  Dean  had  commanded  a' holiday,  and 
that  the  king's  scholars  should  attend  the 
funeral.  Just  before  the  hour  appointed 
for  it,  some  of  them  took  up  their  station 
in  the  cloisters,  in  silent  order,  waiting  to 
join  the  procession  when  it  should  come, 
a  bow  of  black  crape  being  attached  to 
the  left  shoulder  of  their  surplices.  Six- 
teen of  the  king's  scholars  had  gone  down 
to  the  house,  as  they  were  appointed  to 
do.  Mrs.  Beauclerc,  her  daughter,  and 
the  families  of  some  of  the  prebendanes 
were  already  in  the  cathedral ;  with  some 
other  spectators,  who  had  got  in  under  the 
pretext  of  attending  morning  prayers,  and 
who,  when  they  were  over,  had  refosed 
to  quit  their  seats  again :  of  course  the 
sextons  could  not  decently  turn  them  out. 
Half-a-dozen  ladies  took  up  their  station 
in  the  organ-lofl,  to  the  inward  wrath  of 
the  organist,  who,  however,  had  to  sub- 
mit to  the  invasion  with  suavity,  for  one 
of  them  was  the  Dean's  daughter.  It  was 
the  best  viewing  place,  commanding  full 
sight  of  the  cathedral  body  and  the  nave 
on  one  side,  and  of  the  choir  on  the  other. 
The  bell  tolled  at  intervals,  sending  its 
deep,  gloomy  boom  over  the  town,  and 
patiently  waited  the  spectators.  At  length 
the  first  slow  and  solenm  note  of  the  or- 
gan was  sounded,  and  Georgina  Beauclerc 
shrank  into  a  comer,  contriving  to  see, 
and  yet  not  be  seen. 

From  the  small  door,  never  used  but 
upon  the  rare  occasion  of  a  funeral,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  long  body  of  the  cathe- 
dral, the  procession  advanced  at  last.  It 
was  headed  by  the  choristers,  two  and 
two,  then  the  lay  clerks,  and  the  masters 
of  the  college  school.  The  Dean  and  one 
of  the  canons  walked  at  the  foot  of  the 
coffin,  which  bom  by  eight  of  the  king's 
scholar's,  and  the  pall  by  eight  more. 
Four  moumers  followed  the  coffin,  three 
of  them  Henry  Arkell's  relations,  the 
other  was  Mr.  St.  John ;  and  the  long  line 
was  brought  up  by  the  remauider  of  the 
king's  scholars.  So  slow  was  their  ad- 
vance, as  to  be  almost  imperceptible  to  the 
spectators,  the  choir  singing : 

^M  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life, 
saith  the  Lord :  he  that  believeth  in  me, 
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though  he  were  doad^  yet  shall  he  live : 
and  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me 
shall  never  die. 

"  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and 
that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon 
the  earth.  And  though  after  my  skin 
worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh 
shall  I  see  God :  whom  I  shall  see  ror  my- 
self and  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not 
another." 

The  last  time  those  words  were  sung  in 
that  cathedral,  not  yet  three  weeks  past, 
it  was  by  him  over  whom  they  were  now 
being  sung;  the  thought  flashed  upon 
manv  a  mmd.  At  length  the  choir  was 
reached,  and  the  coffin  placed  on  the  tres- 
tles ;  Georgina  Beauclerc's  eyes — she  had 
now  come  round  to  the  front  of  the  organ 
— ^being  blinded  with  tears  as  she  looked 
down  upon  it  Mr.  St.  John  glanced  up, 
from  his  place  by  the  coffin,  and  saw  her. 
Both  the  psalms  were  sung,  and  the  Dean 
chose  to  read  the  lesson  himself;  and  then 
they  went  back  to  the  cloisters  to  the 
grave,  Mr.  Wilberforce  now  officiating. 
The  spectators  followed  in  the  wake.  As 
the  coffin  was  lowered  to  its  final  resting- 
place — earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust 
to  dust — the  boys  bowed  their  heads  upon 
their  clasped  hands  and  some  of  them 
sobbed  audibly :  they  felt  all  the  worth  of 
Henry  Arkell  now  that  he  was  gone.  The 
grave  was  made  close  to  the  cloister  en- 
trance to  the  cathednil,  in  the  spot  where 
had  stood  Mr.  St.  John  and  Georgina 
Beauclerc. 

A  few  minutes,  and  it  was  over:  the 
Dean  turned  into  the  chapter-house,  the 
mourners  moved  away,  and  the  old  bedes- 
men in  their  black  gowns,  began  to  shovel 
in  the  earth  upon  the  coffin.  Mr.  Wilber- 
force, before  moving,  put  up  his  finger  to 
Aultanc,  and  the  latter  advanced. 

"  You  choristers  are  not  to  go  back  to 
the  vestry  now,  but  to  come  into  the  hall 
in  your  surplices." 

Aultane  wondered  at  the  order,  but 
communicated  it  to  those  under  him. 
When  they  entered  the  school-room,  or 
hall,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  they  found 
the  king's  scholars  ranged  in  a  semi-circle, 
and  they  fell  in  with  them,  according  to 
their  respective  places  in  the  school.  The 
boys'  white  surplices  and  the  bows  of 
crapepresenting  a  curious  contrast. 

"  W  hat  are  we  stuck  out  like  this  for  ?" 
whispered  one  to  the  other.  "  For  show  ? 
What  does  Wilberforce  want  ?  He's  sit- 
ting still,  as  if  he  waited  for  some  body." 


They'd  all  be  blest  if  the  j  knew :  inika 
it  was  to  wind  up  with  a  funeral  lecture. 

However,  they  soon  did  know.  The 
Dean  entered  the  hail,  wearing  hfa  sur- 
plice, and  carrying  his  offidal  foar-oomerad 
cap :  Mr.  Wilberforce  rose  to  bow  the 
Dean  into  his  own  seat,  but  the  Dean  pn- 
ferred  to  stand.  He  looked  steadily  K 
the  circle  before  he  spoke ;  sternly,  sods 
of  them  thought ;  and  they  did  not  ftd 
altogether  at  ease. 

"Boys,"  began  the  Dean.  And  there 
he  stopped,  and  the  boys  lifted  their  heads 
to  listen  to  what  might  be  coming. 

"Boys,  our  doings  in  Uiia  worid  an 
generally  good  or  evil,  and  tfaey  bimg 
their  consequences  with  them ;  well-doiiig 
brings  contentment  and  inward  satisbfr' 
tion ;  but  ill-doing  as  certainly  brings  its 
day  of  retribution.  The  present  day  mmt 
be  one  of  retnbution  to  some  of  yon,  nnhM 
you  are  so  hardened  in  wickedness  as  to  be 
callous  to  conscience.  "  How  have ^ 


The  Dean  was  interrupted  by  the 
trance  of  Mr.  St.  John ;  one  of  the  other 
mourners  was  with  him.  They  took  off 
their  hats,  their  streaming  hatbands  sweep 
ing  the  ground,  as  they  advanced  nd 
stood  by  the  Dean. 

"  Boys,"  he  resumed,  "  how  have  you 
treated  Henry  Arkell  ?  I  do  not  speak  to 
all ;  I  speak  to  some.  Lewis,  senior,  does 
your  conscience  prick  yon  for  having  ftft- 
ened  him  in  St.  tl  ames'  Church  in  the  daik 
and  lonely  night?  Aultane,  does  yoms 
sting  you  for  your  insuboixlination  to  bim 
on  Assize  Sunday,  for  your  malidonsaeeii- 
sation  of  him  to  Miss  Beauclerc,  fottowed 
by  your  complaint  to  me?  Prattleton, 
have  you,  as  senior  of  the  school,  led'on 
the  cabal  against  him  ?" 

The  three  bovs  hung  their  heads  and  thrfr 
red  ears :  to  judge  by  their  looks,  thdr  con- 
sciences were  |)ricking  them  very  ahaipijr. 

^^  Lewis,  junior,"  resumed  the  Dean,  m 
a  sudden  manner,  *^of  what  does  yoer 
conscience  accuse  yon  ?" 

Lewis,  junior,  turned  sick,  and  bis  hair 
stood  on  end.  He  conld  not  have  replied, 
had  it  been  to  save  him  from  hanging. 

'^Do  you  knowfthat  yon  are  the  canie 
of  Henry  Arkell's  death?"  oontinned  tbe 
Dean,  in  a  low  but  distinct  accent,  which 
penetrated  the  room.  ^*And  that  ymi 
might,  in  justice,  be  taken  np  as  a  tia^ 
derer  ?" 

Lewis,  junior,  burst  into  a  dismal  htfiri 
and  fell  down  on  his  knees  and  fiu)e,bttry> 
ing  the  latter  on  the  ground,  and  stiddiig 
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up  his  surpliced  back;   something  afler 
the  manner  of  an  ostrich. 

*'*'  It  was  the  fall  in  the  choir  on  Assize 
Sonday  that  killed  Henry  Arkell,"  said 
the  Dean,  looking  round  the  hall ;  ^^  that 
is,  he  has  died  from  the  effects  of  the  fall. 
You  are  aware  of  it,  I  believe  ?" 

'  Certainly  they  are,  Mr.  Dean,"  said 
the  head-master,  wondering  on  his  own 
account,  and  answering  the  Dean  because 
the  scholars  did  not. 

"  He  was  thrown  down,"  resumed  the 
Dean  ;  "  willfully  thrown  down.  And  that 
is  the  gentleman  who  did  it,"  pointing 
with  his  linger  at  Lewis,  junior. 

Two  or  three  of  the  boys  had  been 
cognizant  of  the  fact,  as  might  be  seen 
from  their  scarlet  faces :  the  rest  wore  a 
look  of  timid  curiosity ;  while  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce's  amazed  spectacles  wandered 
from  the  Dean's  finger  to  the  prostrate 
and  howling  Lewis. 

"  Yes,''  said  the  Dean,  answering  the 
various  looks,  "  the  author  of  Henry  Ar- 
kell's  death  is  Lewis,  junior.  You  had 
better  get  up,  sir." 

Lewis,  junior,  remained  where  he  was, 
shaking  his  back  as  if  it  had  been  a  feath- 
er-bed, and  emitting  the  most  extraordi- 
nary groans. 

"  Get  up,"  cried  the  Dean  sternly. 

There  was  no  disobeying  the  tone,  and 
Lewis  raised  liimself.  A  pretty  object  he 
looked,  for  the  dye  from  his  new  black 
gloves  had  been  washed  on  to  his  face. 

"  He  told  me  he  forgave  me  the  day  be- 
fore he  died ;  he  said  he  had  never  told 
any  one,  and  never  would,"  howled  Lewis. 
"  1  didn't  mean  to  hurt  him." 

"  He  never  did  tell,"  replied  the  Dean : 
"he  bore  his  injuries,  bore  them  without 
retaliation.  Is  there  another  boy  in  the 
school  who  would  do  that  ?" 

"  No,  that  there  was  not,"  put  in  Mr. 
Wilberforce. 

"  When  you  locked  him  in  the  church, 
Lewis,  senior,  did  he  inform  against  you  ? 
When  you  came  to  me  with  your  cruel  ac- 
cusation, Aultane,  did  he  revenge  himself 
by  telling  me  of  a  far  worse  misdemea- 
nor, which  you  had  been  guilty  of?  Did 
he  ever  inform  against  any,  who  injured 
him  ?  No ;  insults,  annoyances,  he  bore 
all  in  silence,  because  he  would  not  bring  I 
trouble  and  punishment  upon  you.  Hef 
was  a  noble  boy,"  warmly  continued  the 
Dean :  "  and,  what's  more,  he  was  a 
Christian  one." 

"He  said  he  would  not  tell  of  me," 


choked  Lewis,  Junior,  "  and  now  he  has 
gone  and  done  it.    O-o-o  o-o-o-h  I" 

"  He  never  told,"  quietly  repeated  the 
Dean.  "  During  the  last  afternoon  of  his 
life,  it  came  to  my  knowledge,  subsequent 
to  an  interview  I  had  had  with  him,  that 
Lewis,  junior,  had  willfully  thrown  him 
down,  and  I  went  back  to  Arkell  and 
taxed  him  with  its  being  the  fact.  He 
could  not  deny  it,  but  the  whole  burden 
of  his  admission  was :  ^  O  sir !  forgive 
him !  do  not  punish  him  !  I  am  dying,  and 
I  pray  you  to  forgive  him  for  my  sake  1 
Forgive  them  all  I'  Do  you  think  you  de*- 
served  such  clemency  ?"  asked  the  Dean, 
in  an  altered  tone. 

Lewis  only  howled  the  louder. 

"  On  his  part,  I  offer  you  all  his  full 
and  free  for^veness:  Lewis,  junior,  do 
your  hear  ?  his  full  and  free  forgiveness. 
And  I  believe  you  have  also  that  of  his 
parents."  The  Dean  looked  at  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  come  in  with  Mr,  St. 
John,  and  waited  for  him  to  speak. 

"  A  few  hours  only  before  Henry  died,  it 
came  to  Mr.  Arkell's  knowledge " 

"I  informed  him,"  interrupted  the 
Dean. 

"Yes,"  resumed  the  speaker.  "The 
Dean  informed  Mr.  Arkell  that  Henry's 
fall  had  not  been  accidental.  But — as  he 
had  prayed  the  Dean,  so  be  prayed  his 
father  to  forgive  the  culprit.  Lewis,  junior, 
I  am  here  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Arkell  to 
offer  his  forgiveness  to  you." 

"  I  wish  I  could  as  easilv  accord  mine," 
said  the  Dean.  "  No  punishment  will  be 
inflicted  on  you,  Lewis,  junior:  not  be- 
cause no  punishmfent,  that  I  or  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce could  command,  is  adequate  to 
the  crime,  but  that  his  dying  request,  for 
your  pardon,  shall  be  complied  with.  If 
you  have  any  conscience  at  all,  his  &te 
will  be  an  oppression  upon  it  for  the  re- 
mainder of  your  life,  and  you  will  bear 
your  punishment  within  you." 

Lewis  bent  down  his  head  on  the 
shoulder  nearest  to  him,  and  his  howls 
changed  into  sobs. 

"  One  word  more,  boys,"  said  the  Dean. 
"I  have  observed  that  not  one  in  the 
whole  school— at  least,  such  is  my  belief 
— ^would  be  capable  of  acting  as  Henry 
Arkell  did,  in  returning  good  for  evil.  The 
ruling  principle  of  his  lue,  and  he  strove 
to  carry  it  out  in  little  things  as  in  great, 
was  to  do  as  he  would  be  done  by.  Now 
what  could  have  made  him  so  different 
from  you  ?" 
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The  Dean  obtained  no  reply. 

"  I  will  tell  you.  He  loved  and  feared 
God.  He  lived  always  as  though  God 
were  near  him,  watching  over  his  words 
and  his  actions :  he  took  God  for  his  guide, 
and  strove  to  do  his  will :  and  now  God  has 
taken  him  to  his  reward.  Do  you  know 
that  his  death  was  a  remarkably  peaceful 
one?  Yes,  I  think  you  have  heard  scf. 
Holy  living,  boys,  makes  holy  dying ;  and 
it  made  his  dying  holy  and  peaceful. 
Allow  me  to  ask,  if  you,  who  are  selfish 
and  wicked  and  malignant,  could  meet 
death  so  calmly?" 

*' Arkell's  mother  is  often  so  ill,  sir,  that 
they  don't  know  that  she'll  live  a  day," 
one  of  the  boys  ventured  to  remark:  "of 
course  that  makes  her  learn  to  try  not 


to  fear  death,  and  she  taaght  him  not 
to." 

"  And  she  now  finds  her  reoompeuei" 
observed  the  Dean.  "  A  happy  thmg  ftr 
you,  if  your  mothers  had  so  taaghl  yoo. 
Dismiss  the  school,  Mr.  Wilberforce.  And 
I  hope,"  he  added,  turning  ronnd  to  the 
boys,  as  he  and  the  other  two  g«itleiiieii 
left  the  hall,  ^Hhat  you  will,  every  ooe^ 
go  home,  not  to  riot  on  this  solemn  holi- 
day, but  to  meditate  on  these  important 
thoughts,  and  resolve  to  endeavor  to  be> 
come  more  like  Henry  ArkeU.** 

And  that  was  the  ending.  And  thi 
boy,  with  his  talents,  his  beanty,  and  )m 
goodness,  was  gone ;  and  nothh^r  of  Um 
remained  but  what  was  moldering  mim 
the  cloister  gravestone. 


»» » 


From  Sharpens  London  Uagulne. 


THE 


DEAD 


MOTHER 


Wnv  are  you  lying  there,  mother. 

Under  that  cold,  gray  stone, 
Always  out  in  the  wind  and  rain, 

Lyinff  so  still  and  lone  ? 
Little  Minnie  is  very  sick  ; 

On  her  lip  lies  the  gathering  foam : 
Why  don't  you  come  and  mind  her  now  ? 

0  mother  I  come  home  I  come  home  I 

Harry  and  I,  ere  we  fell  asleep 

Last  night  in  our  little  bed ; 
Were  trying  to  think  what  they  meant  by  it 

When  they  told  us  you  were  dead! 
When  we  asked  our  father,  he  answered. 

The  knowledge  would  come  with  years. 
But  his  hands  were  clasped  before  his  face, 

And  under  them  fell  big  tears  I 

He  said,  too,  *twas  because   you  were  good, 
mother ; 

That  God  took  all  who  were  such. 
Harry  thinks  we  might  get  you  back  again, 

J[f%oe  €uked  Ood  very  much  I 


But  why  don^t  you  speak  when  I 
Why  don*t  you  come  to  ns  noir,~ 

To  hear  us  say  our  prayers  at  nis^ 
And  to  kiss  us  upon  the  brow  7 

Old  nurse  cries,  and  says  to  Minnie 
That  with  you  she  soon  will  meet ; 

For  night  alter  night  on  the  candle 
Is  a  little  winding-sheet 

Fd  rather  that  you  came  back  to  OS 
And  lived  as  you  used  to  do : 

But  if  Minnie  is  going  to  see  yoOy 

0  mother  1  may  I  go  too  f 

The  morning  vou  spoke  to  us  all  last 

When  you  kissed  us  each  and  bleanedi 
Tou  said,  as  I  was  the  eldest, 

1  should  also  be  the  best 

And  indeed,  I  try  to  be  good,  mother, 
Since  you  went  'neath  that  oold,  gray  atonik 

Won't  you  come  back  and  see  how  good  I  matt 
0  mother  I  come  homei  corns  home  I 

Bi 
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POPULAR 


ASTRONOMY.* 


Astronomy,  we  are  told,  is  the  science 
which  teaches  the  rule  or  law  of  the  stars. 
The  business  of  the  astronomer  is  to  mea- 
sure their  diameters,  and  distances,  to 
determine  their  relative  places,  to  calcu- 
late their  motions,  and  by  a  comparison 
of  observations  under  the  guidance  of 
mathematical  principles,  to  investigate 
the  nature  of  the  forces  by  which  thev 
are  controlled,  and  the  laws  imder  which 
those  forces  act.  The  practical  astro- 
nomer lays  the  foundation  of  the  science, 
and  is  in  feet  the  surveyor  of  the  heavens. 
The  principles  which  guide  him  in  his 
work  are  those,  to  speak  generally,  by 
which  a  more  humble  laborer  measures 
the  place  and  magnitude  of  inaccessible 
objects  on  the  earth,  and  he  maps  stars  as 
a  geographer  maps  districts  or  states. 
But  while  in  geodesical  measurements  the 
observer  has  to  do  with  fixed  lines  and 
immovable  objects,  and  may  suspend  his 
labor  for  months  or  years  and  recom- 
mence it  from  the  same  stations  and  land- 
marks, the  practical  astronomer  is  at  every 
instant  observing  from  a  new  point  in 
space ;  and  while  some  of  the  objects  are 
apparently  fixed,  others  have  a  proper 
motion  independent  of  that  resulting  from 
diurnal  rotation.  He  is  constantly  tra- 
versing, if  we  may  so  speak,  a  base-line 
many  million  miles  in  length ;  but  so  dis- 
tant is  the  nearest  of  the  hxcd  stars,  that 
in  passing  from  one  terminal  station  to 
the  other  he  can  detect  little  or  no  angu- 
lar motion  or  parallax.  His  observations 
on  the  bodies  which  are  nearer,  and  have 
an  independent  motion,  are  necessarily 
affected  by  this  change  of  place ;  and  it  is 
his  business  to  separate  the  proper  motion 
of  the  earth  from  that  of  the  planet,  and 
in  all  cases  to  distinguish  the  real  from 
the  apparent. 

Observations,  however,  do  not  consti- 

_-—  --  1  -r  m  mm       \    .  .        m      .   i__j 

*  Popular  Astronomy,  B7  FVLAM<iOlB  Abago. 
TraDsIatod  from  the  Original  and  Edited  by  Ad- 
miral W.  H.  Smttr,  D.C.L.,  and  Bobbbt  Grant, 
Bsq.,  M.A.  Yol.  II.  London:  Longman,  Brown, 
Green  k  Co.    1868. 


tute  science.  They  are  to  it  what  the 
skeleton  is  to  the  body,  what  the  founda- 
tion is  to  the  building.  Observations  lead 
to,  and  arc  necessary  for,  the  acquisition 
of  scientific  knowledge,  but  they  must  be 
compared,  classified,  or  to  use  an  express- 
ive and  comprehensive  word,  discussed, 
before  valuable  scientific  truths  can  be 
extracted  from  them.  The  Chaldean 
shepherds  who  night  after  night  watched 
the  motion  of  the  moon  in  a  cloudless  sky, 
in  a  climate  peculiarly  fit  for  star-gazing, 
probably  knew  quite  as  much  about  the 
path  of  our  satellite  in  the  heavens  as  a 
modem  astronomer ;  but  of  the  form  of 
her  orbit,  her  retrograde  motion,  and  her 
relations  to  the  earth,  the  sun,  and  planets, 
they  were  more  ignorant  than  many  a 
pale-faced  artisan  of  London  or  Man- 
chester, who  never  saw  the  cold  orb  or 
fading  disk  for  an  hour  on  any  one  evening 
through  a  transparent  atmosphere.  If  the 
Chaldean  a8tronomei*s,  of  whom  we  hear 
such  fabulous  accounts,  knew  any  thing 
more  than  their  pastoral  countrymen, 
they  gained  their  knowledge  bv  the  dis- 
cussion of  observations  made  with  instru« 
ments ;  and  as  they  did  know  how  to  cal- 
culate eclipses  and  the  motions  of  the 
planets,  as  is  proved  by  their  practice  of 
astrology,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  possessed  a  valuable  series  of  astro- 
nomical observations.  With  a  knowledge 
of  the  periodical  recurrences  of  celestid 
phenomena,  they  could  scarcely  avoid 
speculating  upon  the  relations  of  the 
moving  bodies  and  the  causes  of  their 
motion,  or  fail  to  reduce  their  imperfect 
knowledge  into  some  astronomical  system 
that  would  satisfy  the  conditions  impose^ 
by  the  facts  they  had  discovered. 

It  was  thus  that  astronomical  systems 
came  into  existence.  Of  all  of  them  the 
old  Greek  hypotheslB,  strange  to  say,  was 
the  most  material,  uncouth,  and  onmbrous. 
We  can  scarcely  understand  why  Aristotle, 
a  philosopher  so  speculative,  so  distin- 
guished for  abstraction  of  thought,  in 
spite  of  his  love  for  practical  research  and 
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strong  evidence,  authorized  a  belief  in  the 
existence  of  a  series  of  solid  spheres  in- 
closing the  planets,  and  revolving  round 
the  earth  as  a  center  within  that  star-stud 
concave,  the  primuni  mobile.  Explain  it 
as  we  may,  this  monstrous  conception  was 
the  favored  hypothesis  of  the  schools 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Stagyrite ;  and 
until  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
every  fact  was  explained  by  it  as  the  pro- 
per key  of  the  universe.  The  epicyclical 
theory  of  Ilipparchus  was  the  only  op- 
posing speculation  worthy  of  notice,  and 
that  was  rather  intended  to  illustrate  the 
motion  of  the  planetary  bodies  than  to 
assign  a  cause  for  the  observed  pheno- 
mena. It  was,  however,  incomparably 
the  loftiest  effort  of  the  scientific  mind  of 
the  age,  and  opened  a  train  of  thought 
which  led  to  those  ^reat  discoveries  com- 
menced by  Copernicus;  it  had  likewise 
no  important  though  indirect  influence 
upon  the  mind  of  Kepler,  when  he  was 
searching  hopefully  for  those  prime  laws 
of  planetary  motion  upon  which  aU  the 
profound  calculations  of  modem  astro- 
nomy are  founded.  In  the  history  of 
ancient  astronomy,  Hipparchus  stands  out 
as  conspicuously  among  the  Alexandrian 
philosophers,  as  Newton  among  the 
scientific  men  of  modern  Europe,  for  it 
was  he  who  first  taught  how  to  study 
astronomy  as  a  science  of  calculation 
founded  on  observation.  By  comparing 
his  observations  on  the  return  of  the  sun 
to  the  equinox  with  those  of  Timocharis, 
a  philosopher  who  lived  nearly  two  cen- 
turies before  him,  he  discovered  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes ;  and  to  facilitate 
the  researches  of  those  who  might  suc- 
ceed to  his  labors  he  catalogued  the  stars. 
He  determined  the  length  of  the  tropical 
year  within  six  minutes  of  the  true  time, 
by  correcting  the  estimate  made  by 
Aristarchus — he  discovered  the  eccentri- 
city of  the  solar  orbit,  pointed  out  some 
anomalies  in  the  motion  of  the  moon,  and 
left  numerous  observations  on  the  planets. 
We  do  not  know  that  Hipparchus  made 
ipore  observations  than  other  astronomers 
of  his  age ;  but  he  did  more  for  science 
than  all  of  them  combined,  by  analysis, 
comparison,  and  discussion,  using  facts 
for  the  exercise  of  thought-,  and  by  the 
formation  of  hypothetical  explanations 
which  future  observers  might  confirm  or 
disprove. 

The  great  necessity  of  the  astronomical 
systems  of  the  Greek  and    middle-age 


philosophers,  was  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  existence  and  pervading  innnence  of 
a  unity  of  design  and  operation*  Ttud 
study  of  nature  in  the  conBtitation  and 
motion  of  celestial  bodies^  does  not  to 
much  satisfy  the  intellect  when  it  dis- 
covers the  cause  of  special  phenomena,  m 
when  it  traces  the  relatioii8hi|^  of  one 
cause  to  another,  and  by  exhiUting  a 
unity  of  force  and  action  removes  the 
vague  apprehensions  of  danger,  which' re- 
sult from  a  belief  in  the  ezistienee  of 
struggling  antagonisms,  and  from  a  mjs* 
tical  association  of  spiritual  aeenoies  with 
the  mechanical,  chemical  and  vital  fmm 
which  are  the  sources  of  all  phyiioal  pli» 
nomena.  Antagonism  as  a  prinoiple  of 
activity  does  not  exist  in  nature,  and  no 
error  is  so  great  as  that  of  believing  ia 
counteracting  agencies  and  preventife 
forces,  as  though  the  order  of  nature  d»> 
pended  on  the  accidental  or  conditioDsl 
ascendency  of  one  or  the  other.  Coitii- 
petal  and  centrifugal  forces,  for  example^ 
ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  cononi^ 
rent  than  as  antagonistic  in  their  eflbols 
upon  planetary  homes,  for  their  inflnenoo 
is  to  combine  not  to  separate,  and  their 
united  action  produces  thiat  orbital  molioa 
upon  which  tne  invariable  relations^  and 
therefore  the  existence,  of  systems  of 
bodies  depend.  Neither  should  polarity 
be  studied  as  a  disuniting  force,,  for  its 
essential  action  is  to  coUeot  and  oommn- 
nicate  —  to  separate  for  reoombinatioD. 
And  when  we  advance  from  a  conriden^ 
tion  of  such  prime  motive  powers  in  their 
first  consequences  to  the  phenomena  m 
which  their  action  is  maaketd,  or  modifled 
by  new  conditions,  we  still  fidl  to  detest 
the  operation  of  ezceauve  contending 
powers  endangering  the  permanence  ef 
established  order ;  but  every  where  find 
unity  in  the  diversity  of  phenomena,  and 
the  evidence  of  forces  acting  in  combina- 
tion to  produce  effects  insuring  staUQitj 
by  the  most  simple  means. 

Thoughtftil  men  have  always  had  con- 
fidence in  the  invariability  of  physicat 
laws,  and  the  ignorant  have  hopea  for  die 
best  so  long  as  the  normal  conditiona  ef 
nature  were  undisturbed.  It  was  tins 
recognition  of  the  persistent  operation  of 
causes,  in  spite  of  many  apparent  changes 
in  the  direction  and  velocity  of  pianetaij 
motion,  that  encouraged  ancient  astrono* 
mers  to  continue  their  observations  ibr 
the  mformation  and  use  of  posterit]R» 
They  perceived  less  dearly  the  nrnTersW} 
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ity  of  law  in  terrestrial  phenomena :  but 
it  was  detected  in  the  succession  of  the 
seasons ;  in  the  vibrations  of  ocean,  pro- 
ducing the  rise  and  fall  of  tides ;  in  the 
growth  of  plants,  and  the  developinent 
and  decay  of  living  structures.  When 
they  felt  the  awakening  freshness  of  the 
morning  air  and  the  invigorating  influence 
of  the  evening  breeze,  they  were  reminded 
of  the  dependence  of  the  atmosphere  itself 
upon  an  invariable  law.  The  rains  fell  at 
appointed  seasons,  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  never  rose  above  a  known 
limit,  or  varied  injuriously  from  season  to 
season ;  and,  amid  all  the  varieties  in 
other  phenomena,  there  was  sufficient 
regularity  to  prove  the  invariability  of 
the  laws  bv  which  their  causes  were 
governed.  Even  with  their  limited 
means  of  research  and  their  imperfect 
knowledge  they  could  scarcely  fail  to  ob- 
serve a  certain  range  of  effects  within 
established  limits ;  and  this  deduction,  in 
connection  with  the  invariability  of  the 
agency,  was  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
discovery  of  the  pioneers  of  natural  sci- 
ence. The  heavens  above  and  the  earth 
beneath  testified  to  the  same  fact,  and  led 
the  thoughtful  mind  onward,  collecting 
observations  and  suggesting  explanations, 
with  a  strong  conviction  that  the  day 
would  come  wnen  the  true  system  of  the 
world  would  be  known. 

When  the  attempts  of  the  early  philo- 
sophers to  interpret  astronomical  phe- 
nomena had  given  birth  to  theoretical  ex- 
planations of  the  constitution  of  the  visible 
imiverse,  each  succeeding  school  sought 
to  distinguish  itself  by  more  correct  and 
extensive  observations;  and  to  give  to 
these  a  real  value,  they  connected  them 
with  a  hypothetical  conclusion.  By  this 
mode  of  investigation,  continued  from  age 
to  age,  our  modem  astronomy  has  been 
produced.  It  was  long  before  the  sequence 
of  the  planets  was  discovered,  and  when 
that  was  i)roved  the  connection  between 
them  and  the  sun  remained  unexplained. 
When  Copernicus  made  his  observations 
with  rudely-constructed  instruments  in  his 
dilapidated  lolt  on  the  banks  of  the  Vis- 
tula, and  demonstrated  to  the  world,  in 
defiance  of  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and 
the  Pope,  the  motion  of  the  planets  round 
the  sun,  he  announced  a  fact ;  but  he  was 
as  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  planetary  mo- 
tion as  of  its  cause.  Then  came  Kepler,  a 
man  of  exalted  enthusiasm,  refined  Bmcy, 
profoimd  intellect,  keen  perception,  and 
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untiring  perseverance.  Rejecting  the  old- 
world  nypotheses,  he  began  wie  great 
work  of  his  life  in  earnest;  but  it  was 
with  the  free  indulgence  of  his  ardent  and 
somewhat  extravagant  imagination.  He 
rioted  in  the  speculations  of  his  genius ; 
but  his  intellect,  like  a  drudge,  kept  pace 
with  his  imagination,  sifting  its  brilliant 
hypotheses,  proving  truth  and  rejecting 
error.  In  boldness  and  originality  of  con- 
ception he  has  had  no  rival  among  the 
men  of  science :  in  acuteness  of  perception 
Galileo  was  perhaps  equally  distmguished : 
in  profoupd  thought  and  persistent  in- 
quiry he  may  be  classed  Avith  Newton  — 
that  giant  among  giants.  In  the  theory  of 
Copernicus,  the  sun  was  correctly  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  planetary  system  —  a 
mighty  globe  round  which  smaller  ones 
revolved ;  but  it  exercised  no  force,  and 
was  there  without  an  assigned  purpose. 
Kepler  seized  a  key  to  the  mystery  of  its 
being  when,  at  the  commencement  of  his 
research,  he  proved  that  the  planes  of  the 
orbits  of  the  planets  and  the  lines  joining 
their  apsides  passed  through  it :  but  then 
came  that  profound  and  long-continued 
search  for  the  laws  of  motion,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  three  that  bear  his  name. 
In  two-and-twenty  years  his  work  was 
done;  and,  in  defiance  of  the  manifold 
sufferings  of  poverty,  he  rejoiced,  as  all 
may  rejoice  who  have,  like  him,  done 
something  for  mankind  to  last  through 
all  time.  "Nothing  holds  mo,"  he  ex- 
claimed, at  the  conclusion  of  his  labor; 
"I  will  indulge  my  sacred  fury;  I  will 
triumph  over  mankind  by  the  honest  con- 
fession that  I  have  stolen  the  golden  vases 
of  the  Egyptians  to  build  up  a  tabernacle 
for  my  God  far  away  from  the  confines  of 
Egypt.  If  you  forgive  me,  I  rejoice ;  if 
you  arc  angry,  I  can  bear  it :  the  die  is 
cast,  the  book  is  written — to  be  read  now 
or  by  posterity;  I  care  not  which.  It 
may  well  wait  a  century  for  a  reader,  as 
God  has  waited  six  thousand  years  for  an 
interpreter  of  his  works."  Kepler  died 
despised  and  neglected  by  the  men  of  his 
age,  because  he  was  enthusiastic  and  poor; 
and  then,  a  little  while  after,  Newton  fol- 
lowed him  as  the  interpreter  of  God's 
work  in  the  creation  and  ordination  of 
worlds.  Patiently  guiding  his  mighty  in- 
i  tellect,  calmly  investigating  effects,  in- 
!  venting  processes  of  analysis,  and  using 
observations  for  the  discovery  of  causes, 
this  man  drew  a  chart  and  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  the  forces  of  nature;  and  upon 
27 
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that  book  all  succeeding  investigators  have  ;  They  act,  we  know,  under  the  control  of 
been  writing  notes  and  making  emenda- '  laws  ;  but  they  act  at  a  distance  in  a 
tions:  and  now,  what  is  the  teaching  of;  manner  wc  can  as  little  iilnstrate  by  com- 
a'^tronomy  in  this  nineteenth  century  ?  parison  as  explain  by  words.     If  we  say 

In  any  attempt  to  gauge  the  visible !  that  the  force  exerted  by  the  snn  upon 
lioaveus,  or  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  order, '  the  planets,  or  by  a  planet  on  its  s^ttel- 
oonstitution,  and  extent  of  thoKosmos,  we  :  lites,  is  like  that  of  a  magnet  npon  ft 
oAii  not,  like  the  ancient  Greek,  begin  our  ;  needle,  we  rather  invite  a  new  difficnlty 
survey  from  the  earth  as  the  center  of  the  '  than  remove  the  one  that  perplexes  iul 
universe,  or  imagine  ourselves  to  be  on  a  I  Eye  speaks  to  eye  —  the  spirit  is  cheered 
world  about  which  all  others  in  their  sev-  \  bv  a  sunshine  that  does  not  £dl  on  it^  and 
iTal  spheres  are  revolving.  Man*s  oonoei>-  is  made  sad  by  a  cloud  that  does  not  cast 
tion  of  the  cosmical  importance  of  his  its  shadow  over  it — ^the  soul  is  every  where 
wi>rld  has  been  depreciated  just  in  propor-  \  spoken  to  by  material  objects  without  a 
lion  as  he  has  acquired  a  more  ct>rrect  ;  material  communication,  and  it  answers 
knowledge  of  its  position  and  relative  mag- 1  to  the  distant  call ;  but  we  can  not  compare 
nitudo.  Instead  of  its  beinjj  an  enormous  '  the  force  which  at  a  distance  attracts 
t»lobe,  nei*essarv  to  the  existence  of  all '  world  to  world,  and  retains  motion  in 
Others,  it  is  only  8000  miles  in  diameter,  given  orbits,  with  the  action  of  external 
about  the  same  size  as  Venus  and  Mars, ;  nature,  memory,  and  thonght.  apon  pe^ 
and  ver}*  much  smaller  than  Jupiter,  Sa-  sonal  consiuousness. 
t  urn,  Uranus,  and  Neptime;  and  compared  The  discovery  of  the  existence  of  an 
with  the  sun,  which  measures  882,000  miles  attractive  force  in  nature,  common  and 
in  iliameter,  its  volume  is  only  as  1  to  1  necessary  to  all  masses  of  matter,  and 
1,384,472.  Insteatl  of  being  immovable  acting  imder  unchangeable  laws,  suggerts 
in  the  center  of  the  imiverse,  it  is  a  small  an  explanation  of  that  invariabibty  of 
Ttiember  v>f  a  large  system  of  bi>dies,  :u«tronomical  phenomena  to  which  we  hate 
and  revolves  round  the  sun  with  a  veliv-  referred.  If  this  force  were  confined  to 
city  of  68,040  miles  an  hour,  in  an  orbit  the  sun  :is  the  central  body  of  the  system, 
tht"  radius  o(  which  is  about  9o,000,000  everj-  problem  iti  celestial  mechanioB 
miles :  sv>  that  the  platform  from  which  would  be  much  simplified ;  bnt  as  the 
man  takes  his  observations  of  the  heavens  planets  have  an  attractive  power,  some 
is  Innrndeil  by  two  extreme  and  oppo^te  i>erturbatii>ns  must  result  from  thor 
T>oints  o{  this  orbit,  which  is  a  base-line  .  change  of  place  and  consequent  variation 
barely  sutficient  for  the  measurement  of  of  jH^wer.  Long-v*ontinuca  research  has 
the  nearest  fixed  stars.  I^rovetl  that  fr<.»m  these  tbrces  irregulaii- 

Still  oontiniuir  our  attention  to  the  svs-  ties,  which  the  most  carefhl  unscientific 
ti'in  oi  bodies  under  the  imm«.Hliate  con-  observer  can  not  detect,  have  been  pfo- 
tr-'l  of  the  sun,  ^^a  system  wc  are  accus-  duced,  and  that  Si»me  of  these  derangfr" 
tomed  to  consider,  whether  corrivtly  or  ments  are  so  slowly  bnt  certainly  increat- 
r.oi,  as  the  type  of  order  for  all  stellar  ing  :»s  to  suggest  the  possibiUty,  notwitb- 
Ov^mbinations,)  we  }>oroeivo  a  number  of  standing  the  apparent  invariability  in  the 
v^l^upie  globes  varying  in  size,  density,  and  motion  of  the  pKsiieis.  of  sac-h  an  increase 
]H'rhaps  in  nearly  all  their  physical  c^.»ndi-  of  disturlmnce  as  to  endanger  the  stalHlitT 
tion>,  rotatini:  upon  their  axes  and  mt^v-  of  the  solar  svstem.  The  eccentricitv  c£ 
:r«i:  in  orbits  almost  circular  round  the  the  can b,  tor  example,  is  decreasing;  the 
sun.  Tlie  mean  distaviee  kA^  the  nearest  is  m^vn  is  at  every  succeeding  revolauon 
aK'Ut  thirtv>six  million  miles:  that  •>f  the  movinir  faster  and  taster;  and  the  obli- 
turthest  more  thnn  two  th-ni>:\r.«l  eigh:  ouiiy  of  :he  ecliptic  is  two  thirds  of  a 
hv.udred  millit^n  miles.  S^nu-  of  these  iiecree  less  than  it  was  in  the  time  of 
I'la-.^ts,  however,  cire  eentnl  K>d:es  to  Aris:o:le.  Astronomy  teaches  the  oiiflh 
otln  ■•*  worMs,  for  they  ar^  attendtd  by  of  these  changes,  and  to  it  we  look  Unr 
scitvllites  wb.ieh  :ils.»  nnolvi-  in  orbits  answer's  to  the  questions  they  snggeaC 
luarlx  oircuhir.  t'entnil  torois,  then.  Will  iheso  irresruhrities  continne  to  in- 
SK'e::-  to  bo  the   eonser\ative   jv^wers-  of  creaso  ?  :uid  do  I  hey  cnilanger  the 


n:i:«n.  iiu^:.sini:ic  a  u^^tion   :.hcv   oouM 

:i»»:    rre:i:e.  an  i  pre>ervi:*,i:    av.    order  of 

■,ir,".\t  v>,Vi   nev'es>i:\.     We  s;jy    torcc-^.  a'-    v^f  i  xtrtir.e  ditEcaity,  for  it  is  nothing  kii 

ti.v^tich  there   i>   no  tuatorial  Cv^r.r,i-.;:on.    ;h:u:   to   deiemiine  the  place,  at 


ii:y  of  the  system  1^    The  pmblem  to  be 
sv  i\  rd  is.  as  may  bo  readily  imagined,  oae 
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future  given  time,  of  a  large  number  of 
moving  bodies,  of  different  sizes,  each 
attracting  the  others,  while  it  is  itself  in 
turn  attracted  by  them.  But  the  science 
is  competent  to  make  a  distinct  and  satis- 
factory reply.  "  I  have  succeeded,"  says 
La  Place,  "  in  demonstrating  that,  what- 
ever be  the  masses  of  the  planets,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fact  that  they  all  move 
in  the  same  direction,  in  orbits  of  small 
eccentricity  and  slightly  inclined  to  each 
other,  their  secular  inequalities  are  period- 
ical and  included  within  i^arrow  limits ; 
so  that  the  j)lanetary  system  will  only 
oscillate  about  a  mean  state,  and  will  never 
deviate  from  it  except  by  a  very  small 
quantity.  The  ellipses  of  the  planets 
have  been,  and  always  will  be,  nearly  cir- 
cular. The  ecliptic  will  never  coincide 
with  the  equator,  and  the  entire  extent  of 
the  variation  in  its  inclination  can  not 
exceed  three  degrees." 

Although  the  magnitudes  and  distances 
which  describe  the  solar  system  and  its 
members  are  expressed  in  figures  which 
convey  no  adequate  perception  to  the 
mind,  they  are  but  units  when  compared 
with  the  distances  to  which  astronomy  in 
its  further  research  directs  us.  Of  the  four 
or  ^\e  thousand  stars  visible  without  the 
aid  of  a  telescope,  only  six  are  planets 
shining  by  reflected  light,  and  revolving 
round  the  sun.  All  the  others  are  self 
lumbious,  emitting  rays  or  exciting  undu- 
lations in  a  diffused  light-ether.  They 
appear  nothing  more  than  very  bright 
luminous  dots;  and  the  most  powerful 
telescope  instead  of  presenting  them  with 
a  well-<lelined  disk  exhibits  only  a  concen- 
tration of  bright  rays.  This  is  the  first 
intimation  we  receive  of  their  enormous 
distance,  and  the  probability  of  their  great 
magnitude.  But  science  demands  evi- 
dence far  more  precise.  Inaccessible 
objects  are  measured  by  determining  the 
apparent  change  of  place  when  viewed 
from  two  distant  stations,  and  it  was  rea- 
sonable to  expect  such  an  angular  motion 
in  any  one  of  these  stars  when  viewed 
from  two  opposite  points  of  the  earth's 
orbit.  The  base-line  thus  obtained  is 
not,  however,  sufficiently  long  to  deter- 
mine the  distance  of  more  than  a  few  of 
them  ;  but  the  parallax  of  a  Centauri, 
which  according  to  present  knowledge  is 
the  nearest  fixed  star,  has  taught  us  that 
the  space  between  it  and  the  sun  is  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  times  the 
radius  of  the  earth,  which  as  we  have 


already  said  is  ninety-two  million  miles. 
It  is  impossible  to  realize  such  a  distance 
by  any  expansion  or  artifice  of  the  mind ; 
but  it  is  equally  impossible  to  obtain  a 
conception  of  the  unit  of  measurement ; 
ninety-five  million  miles  is  a  quantity  as 
far  beyond  apprehension  as  two  hundred 
thousand  times  ninety-five  million.  This 
point  in  space,  howeVer,  is  the  astrono- 
mer's first  step  beyond  the  solar  system, 
and  for  aught  he  knows  there  is  nothing 
but  unoccupied  space  between  the  orbit 
of  Neptune,  which  has  a  mean  distances 
from  the  sun  of  something  less  than  three 
thousand  million  miles,  and  the  nearest 
fixed  star.  Once  embarked  on  this  adven- 
turous flight,  he  sees  before  him  distances 
as  incomprehensible  as  infinity  itself^  and 
to  give  any  expression  to  his  incompetent 
estimates  of  the  visible  creation,  he  is 
compelled  to  abandon,  as  an  insufficient 
standard  of  measurement,  first  the  orbit 
of  the  earth  and  then  the  extreme  limit 
of  the  solar  realm,  and  to  compare  the 
distance  of  the  farther  stars  with  the 
nearest,  which  having  a  parallax  of  less 
than  one  second  must  be  at  least  tw^ity 
billion  miles  from  our  sun. 

We  might  greatly  extend  this  hasty 
survey  of  the  labors  of  the  modern 
astronomer.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
review  the  arguments  by  which  he  has 
convinced  himself  that  not  only  the  stars 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  the  incal- 
culable number  exhibited  by  the  telescope 
are  suns,  and  that  many  if  not  all  are 
centers  of  planetary  systems,  controlled 
by  the  same  gravitating  force  and  laws 
of  motion  as  the  system  to  which  our 
earth  belongs.  We  might  direct  attention 
to  the  existence  of  double  stars,  and  the 
detection  of  a  proper  motion  in  some  of 
them,  consisting  of  the  revolution  of  one 
star  round  the  other  in  an  elliptic  orbit,  or 
of  both  round  a  common  center  of  gravi- 
ty ;  an  observation  which  at  once  dcstrovs 
our  preconceived  notions  of  the  undis- 
turbed repose  and  profound  rest  of  the 
firmaments.  Still  aeeper  in  space  are 
found  patches  of  pale  Ught  resolved  by 
powerful  telescopes  into  groups  of  stars. 
To  this  class  of  sidereal  phenomena  the 
milky  way,  that  ^^  circling  zone  powdered 
with  stars,"  belongs,  and  it  teaches  us,  as 
the  younger  Herschel  says,  "  that  the  stars 
of  our  firmament  instead  of  being  scat- 
tered in  all  directions  indifferently  through 
space,  form  a  stratum  of  which  the  thidc- 
ness  is  small  in  comparison  with  its  length 
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and  breadth,  and  in  which  the  earth  occu- 
pies a  place  somewhere  about  the  middle 
of  its  thickness."  And  then  we  might 
turn  to  the  lofty  speculations  which  relate 
to  the  existence  ot  a  resisting  medium  in 
space,  the  distribution  of  cosmical  matter, 
and  the  nebular  theory,  adopted  by  the 
elder  Herschel  simply  as  a  scientific  fact, 
but  perverted  by  La  ]?lace  to  support  the 
gross  skepticism  of  his  age  and  country, 
huch  are  the  subjects  which  claim  the 
attention  of  the  modem  astronomer ;  and 
we  have  now  to  consider  how  they  have 
been  communicated  by  men  of  research 
and  practical  knowledge — with  a  special 
reference  to  the  author  of  the  volume 
before  us — to  readers  of  sufficient  intelli- 
gence to  value  their  explanations,  though 
wanting  the  capacity  or  the  oj)portunity 
for  personal  investigation. 

Under  the  influence  of  nature,  and  in 
her  presence,  we  unconsciously  adopt  a 
form  of  speech  which  partakes  of  our 
enthusiasm  and  deep  sense  of  enjoyment. 
We  employ  words  suited  to  the  occasion 
and  scene,  but  they  can  not  be  reproduced 
in  the  study  or  printed  in  books.  As 
there  are  mental  struggles  which  can  not 
be  described  in  words,  so  there  are  pro- 
found impressions  of  the  vastncss,  fitness, 
harmony,  and  unity  of  action  in  nature 
which  language  fails  to  communicate  when 
the  hearer  and  listener  are  withdrawn 
from  the  scenes  awakenmg  the  intense 
feeling.  Hence  it  is  that  m  describing 
the  sublime  or  beautiful  in  nature,  authors 
too  frequently,  if  they  do  not  adopt  the 
rigid  style  of  philosophical  explanation, 
assume  either  an  inflated  phraseology,  or, 
still  worse,  aflbct  an  unbecoming,  vulgar, 
and,  we  had  almost  said,  an  iiTcverent 
familiarity.  Tlie  style  of  a  book  on  such 
a  science  as  astronomy,  and  especially 
when  the  author  attempts  to  give  some 
not  very  inadequate  conception  of  the 
aspect  of  nature,  is  of  essential  importance 
in  aa  estimate  of  its  fitness  and  value. 
The  foolish  attempts  now  made  to  com- 
municate tlie  noblest  truths  in  childish 
word^  to  WJthinking  minds,  just  as  if  it 
were  possible  to  give  parrots  wisdom  by 
toacliiijg  .them  phrases,  will  some  day  be 
rightly  judged ;  but  if  science,  as  an 
abstract  £tudy,  is  neither  loved  nor  re- 
spected by  the  people  who  think  them- 
selves weJl  iuforjae-d  —  if  the  greatest 
efforts  of  the  intellect,  the  most  profound 
research<es,  the  noblest  generalizjitions,  are 
Ireated  >rith  .an  indifference  bordering  on 


contempt,  it  is  not  because  science  is  now 
placed  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of 
socictv,  but  because  men  now  devonr 
taught  facts  and  do  not  Icam  principles 
—  the  retentive  powers  of  the  mind  are 
exercised,  while  the  reasoning  remain 
dormant.  In  short,  there  is  little  intellec- 
tual culture  in  the  pretended  scientific 
education  of  the  people.  We  have,  there- 
fore, great  reason  to  rejoice  when  any 
subject  of  investiffation  is  tanght  by  a 
man  of  competent  knowledge,  willing  to 
acconunodate  himself  to  ignorance  and 
laxness  of  thought,  to  write  with  simpli- 
city, and  to  make  the  method  of  his  com- 
munications an  object  of  consideration, 
but  who  nevertheless  will  not  yield  to  the 
seductions  of  an  unmeaning  popularity, 
by  a  mere  recital  of  wonderful  mcts  and 
startling  paradoxes. 

Of  the  numerous  English  authors  who 
have  attempted  to  popularize  astronomy, 
Herschel  and  Whewell  have  come  the 
nearest  to  our  conception  of  what  science 
for  the  people  should  be ;  and  of  French 
authors,  Arago  and  La  Place.  They 
were  all  eminent  for  the  accuracy  and  ex- 
tent of  their  knowledge,  large  capacity, 
and  command  of  abstract  science ;  out,  as 
the  deepest  waters  are  the  clearest,  and 
the  most  extensive  vision  is  strongest 
when  concentrated  on  a  point,  so  a  large 
grasp  of  mind  can  best  select  arid  illustrate 
truths  for  the  ignorant,  and  raise  the  mind 
to  higher  and  higher  platforms  of  intd- 
ligence,  with  an  mcreasing  consciousneai 
of  dependence,  while  danmeas  is  being 
dispelled,  and  light  is  breaking  upon  the 
awakened  intellect.  The  four  eminent 
authors  to  whom  we  have  referred  were 
equally  competent  to  teach,  but  they  had 
methods  ancl  styles  of  their  own,  and  each 
seemed  to  address  a  different  class  of  mind. 
We  may  com|)are  Herschel's  Outline  of 
Astronomy  with  the  volume  before  na  m 
illustration  of  this  remark. 

Xo  livini?  author  has  written  so  com- 
pletely  under  the  influence  of  the  philo- 
sophic spint  as  Sir  John  Herschel.  He  is 
always  correct,  cautious,  and  careful ;  hot 
he  has  lar^e  views  of  nature,  and  a  judg- 
ment which  holds  a  strong  restraining  in- 
fluence over  an  active  imagination,  and 
perhaps  too  violently  represses  the  speen- 
lative  element  in  a  weH-balanoed  mind. 
There  is,  too,  in  his  writings  a  consciona- 
ness  of  superiority  which  he  scarcely  at- 
tempts to  hide ;  and  if  there  be  not  aho 
an  effort  to  condescend,  there  is  alwaTS  a 
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greater  tendency  to  rise  above  than  to 
sink  to  the  level  of  his  readers.  From  the 
opening  to  the  concluding  chapter  of  his 
Outliyies^  we  hear  him  in  clear  and  in 
somewhat  authoritative  voice  describing 
facts  and  demonstrating  the  action  of 
causes  without  the  slightest  approach  to 
femiliarity,  or  even  to  the  manner  of  a 
firicnd ;  and  we  listen  to  him  as  the  most 
eminent  living  teacher  of  science,  but  with 
a  consciousness  that  he  is  addressing  him- 
self to  men  of  intelligence,  and  a  fear  that 
we  may  be  reproved  for  inattention  or 
stupidity.  His  influence  over  us  is  always 
exerted  through  the  intellect:  we  know 
nothing  of  his  internal  life,  and  he  makes 
no  effort  to  influence  our  own.  The  teach- 
ing of  Arago  is  not  less  careful :  his  views 
of  nature  are  not  less  extensive  and  vivid ; 
and  his  adherence  to  the  simplicity  and 
directness  of  proo^  inculcated  by  mathe- 
matical demonstration,  is  not  less  evident : 
but  he  seeks  to  remove  error  as  well  as 
inculcate  truth,  and  thus  appeals  more  di- 
rectly to  the  popular  mind,  and  addresses 
a  class  of  readers  to  whom  Herschel  never 
speaks.  He  is,  in  fact,  true  to  his  political 
creed,  and  introduces  its  principles  into  his 
scientific  teaching;  for  he  seeks  to  raise 
men  intellectually  as  well  as  socially,  by 
claiming  equality  with  them  —  he  is  as 
democratic  in  liis  labor  for  scientific  truth 
as  Herschel  is  aristocratic.  He  seeks  to 
raise  the  intellectual  standard  of  his  read- 
ers ;  to  correct  their  errors ;  to  dispel 
their  prejudices ;  and  to  induce  them  to 
value  scientific  truth  because  it  gives  con- 
fidence in  the  unity  and  permanence  of 
nature. 

In  the  absence  of  knowledge,  the  im- 
agination is  usually  permitted  to  do  the 
work  of  the  reasoning  faculties ;  and  mys- 
ticism, fanciful  relations,  and  erroneous 
deductions,  from  imperfectly  observed  or 
misunderstood  phenomena,  take  the  place 
of  a  sound  philosophy.  It  was  so  among 
the  early  observers  of  nature,  and  is  so 
still  among  a  certain  class  of  educated  per- 
sons. Science  doubts  assertions,  and  de- 
mands demonstrations ;  separates  between 
the  probable  and  the  certain ;  looks  beyond 
the  results  of  one  course  of  investigation, 
to  the  evidence  of  a  circle  of  observations ; 
and  brands  with  empiricism  every  hypoth- 
esis that  demands  belief  upon  the  author- 
ity of  great  names,  finds  evidence  in 
popular  prejudice,  or  founds  a  spurious 
metaphysical  system  upon  the  operation 
of  mechanical  principles  in  physical  phe- 


nomena. It  is  seldom  that  Herschel  con- 
descends to  remove  popular  ignorance  by 
discussing  its  evidences  or  disproving  its 
conclusions.  But  Arago  is  never  so  much 
at  his  ease,  or  enters  more  heartily  into 
his  work,  than  when  undermining  the 
foundations  of  superstition,  and  exposing 
the  dogmas  of  a  false  philosophy  ;  those 
castles  of  ignorance  in  which  societies  as 
well  as  individuals  shelter  themselves, 
when  breaking  all  the  laws  of  prudence 
and  self-control  by  which  they  are  or- 
dinarily governed.  This  explains  why  so 
many  of  the  subjects  discussed  by  the 
French  astronomer,  in  the  volume  before 
us,  are  not  so  much  as  alluded  to  in  Her- 
schel's  Outlines;  why  he  seriously  ex- 
amines "the  supposed  influence  of  the* 
moon  on  animated  beings,  especially  in 
certain  diseases;  the  influence  of  the 
moon's  phases  on  the  weather ;  prognos- 
tics ;"  and  other  kindred  subjects. 

It  may  be  said,  and  with  some  truth, 
that  the  discursiveness  of  Arago's  Popu- 
lar A8tro7iomy  is  an  objection  to  its  use 
by  a  teacher ;  but  that  which  may  make 
it  unfit  for  the  professor  in  his  class  will 
recommend  it  to  the  reader  who  must  de- 
pend upon  the  book  itself,  without  the 
assistance  of  a  commentator.  It  was  writ- 
ten for  the  people ;  and  we  do  not  know 
any  exposition  of  the  science  that  would 
equally  attract  or  serve  the  student  who 
must  obtain  his  knowledge  by  reading. 
The  book  anticipates  the  difficulties  of 
such  a  man.  He  desires  to  know  upon 
what  principles  the  astronomer  comes  to 
his  conclusions,  and  how  he  makes  his 
calculations,  but  he  has  no  intention  of 
closely  investigating  the  one,  or  of  repeat- 
ing the  other.  This  is  just  the  character 
of  the  information  Arago  supplies,  and 
always  without  obtruding  the  mathemat- 
ical form  of  investigation,  which  to  him 
would  have  been  the  easier  mode  of  ex- 
pressing his  thoughts.  He  has  thus  pro- 
duced a  work  eminently  popular.  Her- 
schel will  be  selected  as  a  teacher  by  those 
who,  &om  previous  education,  desire  a 
close  and  elegant  consecutive  investiga- 
tion of  the  science ;  Arago  will  probably 
be  preferred  by  those  who  admire  a  great- 
er lamiliarity  of  st^le:  but  we  doubt  whe- 
ther any  reader  will  rise  with  much  profit 
from  the  perusal  of  either  of  these  eminent 
authors,  if  he  does  not  do  so  with  a  re- 
solution to  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
reading  the  other. 
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Believing  that  the  readers  of  the  Eclko 
Tio  would  be  pleased  and  gratified  to  see 
a  tmthful  and  well-engraved  portrait  of 
Victor  Emmanuel,  who  with  noble  heroism 
has  drawn  his  sword  and  marshaled  his 
array  in  defense  of  his  own  dominions,  and 
in  the  cause  of  Italy,  to  avenge  her  wrongs 
and  defend  her  rights  against  the  out- 
rageous despotism  and  oppressions  of  Aus- 
tria, we  have  enlisted  the  skill  of  Mr. 
•Sartain  in  preparing  the  very  beautiful 
portrait  likeness  of  the  personage  which 
adonis  our  present  number.  Our  readers 
may  believe  that  he  appeared  in  this  cos- 
tume on  the  day  he  left  nis  palace  to  begin 
the  tremendous  conflict  which  is  now  going 
on  in  his  dominions.  We  subjoin  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  him  who  is  now  acting 
a  part  so  conspicuous  on  the  great  war- 
theater  of  Europe. 

Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  King  of  Sardinia, 
which  country  bears  almost  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  present  European  war  that 
Turkey  did  to  the  Crimean,  is  one  of  the 
prominent  actors  in  the  great  drama  now 
being  enacted  on  the  Eastern  hemisphere. 
The  house  of  Savoy,  of  which  he  is  the 
head,  descends  from  the  old  Coimts  of 
Sardinia.  Although  it  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  most  illustrious  in  Europe, 
there  are  few  reigning  families  in  existence 
on  the  orgin  of  which  so  many  contradic- 
tory versions  have  been  given.  All  au- 
thors agree  in  carrying  back  its  genealogy 
to  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  but  while 
some  of  them  with  much  aj)pearancc  of 
probability  derive  it  from  the  ancient 
Kings  or  Aries,  the  Princes  of  the  house 
of  Savoy  themselves  appear  to  accredit  a 
statement  according  to  which  the  famous 
Saxon  Chief  Witikiud  is  the  founder  of 
the  royal  house  of  Sardinia.  However 
this  may  be,  Bertold  and  his  son  Hum- 
bert, the  White-handed,  were  Counts  of 
Savov  in  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  one  branch  possessed  the 
l^rincipality  of  Piedmont.  It  became  ex- 
tinct in  1418,  and  that  principality  was 
reunited  by  Amedee  VIII.,  chief  of  the 
second  branch,  whom  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mond  created  Duke  of  Savov.  In  1631 
the  house  acquired  the  Duchy  of  Mout- 


ferrat.  Victor  Amedee  11.,  Duke  of  Savoy, 
was  in  1713  made  King  of  Sicily,  and  in 
1720  he  exchanged  that  kingdom  for  that 
of  Sardinia.  His  son  Charles  Emmanuel 
III.,  acquired  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Milanais.  In  1816  the  territory  of  the 
ancient  republic  of  Genoa  was  united  to 
the  Sardinian  monarchy,  which  is  now 
composed  as  follows :  Tke  island  of  Sar- 
dinia, 430  geographical  miles  in  extent; 
Duchy  of  Savoy,  176 ;  Principality  of 
Piedmont,  369;  Duchy  of  Montferrati 
49 ;  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  147 ;  and 
the  Duchy  of  Genoa,  110;  in  all  1277 
geographical  miles,  with  a  population 
amounting  at  the  last  census  to  4,300,000 
inhabitants.  The  house  of  Savoy  has  con- 
tracted several  alliances  with  the  old  royal 
house  of  France.  Louis  XVIH.  and  Charles 
X.  married  the  two  daughters  of  Victor 
Amed6e  IH.,  King  of  Sardinia,  but  both 
these  princesses  died  before  their  husbands 
had  ascended  the  throne  of  France. 

King  Victor  Emmanuel  is  son  of  Chariea 
Amedde  Albert,  of  Savoy-Carignan,  and 
the  Princess  Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  He 
was  bom  on  the  fourteenth  of  March,  1880, 
and  is  at  present  in  his  thirty-sixth  ye>r- 

At  the  time  of  his  accession  the  flame 
of  insurrection,  never  in  a  more  righteous 
cause,  had  spread  through  Italy^  and  Lom- 
bardy  had  risen  against  Austria.  TtiiB 
King  of  Sardinia  and  Piedmont  well  knew 
the  strength  of  the  power  thus  braved — 
too  well  for  success.  He  delayed  his  aiili- 
tary  movements  until  he  appeared  to  have 
been  forced  to  adopt  them ;  and  this  cau- 
tion, justifiable  on  narrow  views  of  policy, 
caused  terrible  reverses  to  his  arms. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  March,  1848, 
one  month  after  the  downfall  of  Louis 
Philippe,  Carlo  Alberto  issued  the  procla- 
mation by  which  he  raised  the  Piedmontese 
flag  as  the  ^^  standard  of  Italian  unity.'* 
His  force  consisted  of  two  carps  €tarnue 
and  a  reserve,  which  last  was  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  the  sub- 
ject of  our  memoir ;  it  numbered  about 
20,000  men.  The  artillery  was  command- 
ed by  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  the  second  son, 
since    deceased.    A    series    of  atrategio 
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maneuvers,  which  appear  to  be  universally 
condemned,  resulted  in  an  engagement  be- 
fore the  walls  of  Verona.  The  success 
was  about  equal  on  either  side.  The  Sar- 
dinians had  hoped  for  a  rising  within 
the  city ;  they  therefore  retired  without 
being  beaten ;  while  Radetzky  considered 
that  he  had  gained  the  day,  inasmuch  as 
the  Piedmontese  failed  in  their  object. 
All  accounts  agree  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
behaved  with  great  gallantry,  and  fully 
sustained  the  nailitary  honor  of  his  house. 
The  King  of  Sardinia  next  took  the  for- 
tress of  Peschiera,  and  here,  too,  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  distinguished  himself;  but  his 
principal  exploits  were  in  the  engagement 
at  Goito,  whence,  after  a  whole  day's  fight- 
ing, he  dislodged  the  Austrians  and  drove 
them  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Mincio 
back  on  Mantua.  Then  came  the  long, 
tedious,  and  fruitless  attack  on  Mantua, 
which  furnished  Radetzky  with  the  time 
necessary  to  concentrate  his  forces.  Then 
came  a  series  of  disasters  to  the  Pied- 
montese arms.  The  lines  of  Carlo  Alberto 
were  forced  in  several  places ;  but  his 
army  fought  with  a  gallantry  which  prom- 
ised victory,  when,  the  Austrians  suddenly 
receiving  reinforcements  to  the  number  of 
20,000  men,  the  flank  of  the  Piedmontese 
army  was  turned,  and  Carlo  Alberto  was 
forced  to  recross  the  Mincio.  The  pres- 
ent King  took  part  in  these  transactions, 
and  displayed  all  the  qualities  of  a  gallant 
soldier.  On  the  third  of  August,  the 
Piedmontese,  pursued  by  the  Austrians, 
entered  Milan,  which,  however,  he  soon 
quitted,  as  the  citizens  capitulated.  This 
was  followed  by  a  truce,  and  finally  led  to 
the  evacuation  of  Lombardy  by  the  Pied- 
montese. It  was  during  the  progress  of 
these  events  that  the  throne  oi  Sicily  was 
ofiercd  by  the  insurrectionary  party  to  the 


Duke  of  Genoa,  the  second  son  of  Carlo 
Alberto,  and,  after  some  coy  hesitation, 
refused. 

The  year  1849  was  destined  to  witness 
new  efforts  on  the  part  of  Carlo  Alberto, 
and  still  greater  reverses.  The  King 
opened  the  Parliament  on  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary, with  a  speech  wherein  he  spoke 
warmly  of  Italian  unity,  and  called  on  the 
nation  to  aid  in  the  sacrifices  necessary  to 
continue  the  war.  In  adopting  this  course, 
he  was  rather  forced  than  otherwise  by 
the  miscalculating  enthusiasm  of  his  peo- 
ple. 

Most  of  the  liistory  of  Victor  EnmianuePs 
government  from  this  point  is  included  in 
the  sketches  of  his  ministers  given  in  this 
article.  His  action  during  the  Crimean 
war,  in  joining  the  Sardinian  forces  to  the 
allies  against  Russia,  and  securing  for 
Sardinia  a  voice  in  the  Congress  of  Paris, 
and  to  settle  the  questioi^  in  dispute, 
placed  Sardinia  ahead  of  all  the  other 
Italian  States,  and  gave  her  the  good  rea^ 
son  which  she  now  urges  against  disarma- 
ment and  the  ignoring  of  her  importance. 

The  alliance  of  Prmce  Napoleon  with 
Princess  Clotbilde  of  Sardinia  has  natural- 
ly combined  with  the  critical  aspect  of 
Italian  politics  to  render  the  house  of 
Savoy  an  object  of  extraordinary  interest 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  In  the  popular 
cries  of  Lombardy  the  King  of  Sardinia  is 
saluted  as  the  future  King  of  Italy,  and 
the  peace  of  the  continent  for  the  next 
generation  appears  now  to  depend  on  the 
policy  of  Piedmont. 

Victor  Emmanuel  has  harbored  the  Ital- 
ian patriots,  until  now  there  is  a  division  of 
the  army  of  20,000  men — ^the  same  which 
is  commanded  by  Garibaldi — and  which 
Austria  imperiously  demanded  should  be 
disbanded. 
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A  CROWDED  public  meeting  was  held  I 
May  20,  at  the  London  Tavern,  to  consid- 
er the  attitude  which  it  becomes  the  Eng- 
lish nation  to  assume  in  relation  to  the  war 
in  Italy.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Lord 
]\Iayor.  The  appearance  of  Monsieur  Kos- 
suth, the  celebrated  Govenier  of  Hungary, 
was  the  signal  for  several  rounds  of  hearty 
cheers. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  in  opening  the  pro- 
ceedings, said  lie  was  happy  to  be  able  to 
state  that  the  first  business  which  occu- 
])ie<l  the  corporation  of  the  City  of  Lou- 
don that  day  was  the  consideration  of  a 
ri»flolutiou  similar  to  the  first  resolution 
which  would  be  proposed  that  evening, 
lie  had  now  the  honor  to  introduce  to  the 
meeting  the  illustrious  ruler  of  Ilimgary — 
[great  cheering] — who  as  an  exile  in  this 
land  of  freedom  was  waiting  with  longing 
expectation  for  the  day  when  the  nation- 
ality of  his  country  would  be  recognized, 
and  when  in  the  midst  of  a  triumphant 
and  rejoicing  j>eople  he  would  return  to 
liis  native  land  to  resume  in  peace  the 
arts  which  made  a  nation  great.  [Cheers.] 

KPEECH   OF  KOSSUTH. 

Mons.  Kossuth,  who  was  received  most 
enthusiastically,  tlien  spoke  as  follows : 

My  Lokd  i^lAYOR,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen: Tlie  cloud,  called  the  "Italian 
(Question,"  has  at  last  begun  to  discharge 
tlio  electric  fluid  with  which  it  was  over- 
charged for  more  than  forty  years.  It 
is  a  momentous  event  likely  to  become 
epochal  in  the  history  of  Europe.  What 
is  the  position  which  England  ought  to 
take  in  this  critical  emergency?  Your 
hardship,  whose  opinions  carry  with  them 
a  threetold  authority,  that  of  an  indepen- 
dent English  j)atriot,  that  of  a  tried  and 
consistent  friend  of  liberty,  and  that  of 
the  exalted  representative  of  this  great 
connnercial  metropolis  of  the  world — your  j 
lordshij)  h;is  answered  the  out*stion.  The 
]n»sition  which  England  ougnt  to  take,  and 
from  which  she  ought  not  to  depart,  is 
that  of  honest  neutrality  and  strict  non-in- 
t Invention.  I  feel  greatly  honored  in  be-  \ 
ing  permitted  to  take  part  iu  the  proceed-  '■• 


ings  of  this  evening,  though  I  know  that 
in  my  individual  capacity  mj  humble  opiii- 
ions  can  })retend  to  no  weight  with  this 
distinguished  assembly.  Bat,  thoagh  by 
the  stormy  waves  of  national  adversity,  I 
was  cast  a  homeless  exile  on  the  shores  of 
this  country — the  happy  home  of  the  free 
and  the  sanctuary  of  the  oppressed — still, 
the  municipality  of  this  great  metropdis 
deigned  to  receive  me  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  down-trodden  Hungarian  na- 
tionality ;  upwards  of  one  hundred  cities, 
borougiis,  and  corporations  followed  in  the 
wake,  and  the  liberal  instincts  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England  and  Scotland  vooohsafed 
to  make  me  the  depository  of  their  sym- 
nathy  tor  my  native  land,  Thns  my  liord 
Afayor,  it  fell  to  my  lot  prominently  to 
stand  identified  in  public  opinion  with  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed  nationalities  and  of 
European  liberty.  Such  being  the  jje- 
culiarity  of  my  individual  position,  I  ior 
one,  can  not  help  deriving  corroboratiye 
persuasion  from  the  coincidence  that  the 
conclusion  at  which  your  lordship  has  ar- 
rived from  an  English  point  of  view  is  ex- 
actly the  same  at  which  I  have  arrived 
from  a  European  point  of  view.  As  aa 
exile,  as  a  Hungarian,  as  a  member  of  aa 
oppressed  nationality,  as  a  man  identified 
in  all  his  aspirations  with  the  cause  of  its 
emancipation,  I  repeat,  as  an  ardent 
prayer,  what  your  lordship  advanced  aa 
the  well-matured  vote  of  an  En^Udi  pat- 
riot—  that  Engkind  should  dehberaldy 
adhere  to  the  policy  of  honest  neutrality 
and  of  strict  non-intervention.  If^  in  con- 
sequence of  this  concurrence  of  opinionsii 
I  were  to  be  asked  whether  I  antidpate 
that  the  war  which  is  just  commencing 
may  eventually  result  to  the  advantage  of 
the  cause  ^vith  which  every  aspiration  of 
my  heart  is  identified,  I  should  unhesitat- 
ingly declare  that  I  do  anticipate  such  an 
eventual  result,  provided  England  does 
not  divert  into  a  Avrong  channel  the  nat- 
ural course  of  events  by  interfering  with 
the  war.  This  anticipation  does  not  flow, 
my  Lord  Mayor,  from  the  excitement 
which  recent  events  must  naturally  have 
operated  on  my  feelings.  Adversity  is 
a  great  teacher,  my  loid,  and  the  ioy  fiiK 
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ger  of  time  is  a  mighty  disenchanter.  I 
have  much  suffered  in  the  last  ten  years 
of  my  tempest-tossed  life,  but  in  compen- 
sation I  liave  learned  something — I  have 
learnt  not  to  clutch  with  eager  impatience 
the  fleeting  forelock  of  illu5H)ry  hopes.  I 
have  learnt  with  calm  reflection  to  trace 
the  law  of  concatenation  between  cause 
and  effect  which  presides  over  the  logic 
of  history.  Taking  my  stand  on  this  law, 
I  rest  my  anticipations  on  the  incontro- 
vertible axiom  that  the  difiiculties  of  the 
oppressor  may  become  a  chance  of  deliver- 
ance for  the  oppressed,  I  see  Francis 
Joseph  of  Austria — the  murderer  of  my 
nation — the  blood-stained  usurper  of  my 
country— engaged  in  a  great  war.  I  re- 
flect on  the  relative  position  of  the  con- 
tending parties,  and  on  the  strategical 
necessities  which  must  develop  themselves 
iu  the  course  of  the  war,  and  I  come  to 
tlie  conclusion  that  at  no  distant  time 
emancipation  will  be  witliin  the  reach  of 
some  of  those  nationalities  the  oppression 
of  whom  by  the  house  of  Austria  is  the 
great  European  nuisance,  without  the  re- 
moval of  which  patchwork  arrangements 
may  be  devised  Ciilculated  to  disguise  for 
a  little  while  longer  the  dry  rot  ot  the  pol- 
itical structure  ot*  Europe,  but  both  a  per- 
manent peace  and  a  settled  condition  of 
the  European  community  are  utterly  im- 
possible. 

Your  lordship  has  appropriately  alluded 
to  the  royal  proclamation  by  which  her 
Majesty's  Government  have  entered  into 
a  public  pledge  to  abstain  from  taking  any 
part,  directly  or  directly,  in  the  war  which 
has  just  commenced  on  the  Continent, 
and  to  maintain  a  strict  and  impaitial 
neutrality'.  This  certainly  is  a  right  move 
in  the  right  direction.  Condign  credit 
is  owing  to  her  Majesty's  Government  for 
the  constitutional  spirit  which  they  have 
displayed  in  showing  due  regard  for  the 
demands  of  public  opinion,  manifested 
with  more  than  ordinary  emphasis,  both 
from  the  hustings  during  the  elections, 
and  by  numerous  meetings  held  since.  So 
far,  so  good.  But  I  make  bold  to  say 
that  if  [it  be  desired  that  the  proclaimed 
neutrality  should  assume  the  character  of 
a  settled  rule,  not  subject  to  eventual 
modifications,  it  is  even  more  than  before, 
necessary  that  the  expression  of  public 
opinion  should  not  relax;  nay,  that  it 
should  bo  made  even  more  explicit  than 
hitherto,  in  order  that  no  room  may  be 
left  for  any  doubt  as  to  the  sense  in  which 


the  people  of  these  realms  desire  the  pro- 
claimed principle  of  neutrality  to  be  un- 
derstood, and  as  to  the  consistency  with 
which  it  ought  to  be  acted  upon.  Neu- 
trality is  a  general  expression,  yet  it  im- 
plies a  special  meaning,  the  bearing  of 
which  can  not  be  fully  fathomed  unless 
we  have  it  clearly  understood  with  which 
of  the  contending  parties  her  Majesty's 
Government  would  side  if  they  were  not 
to  remain  neutral.  Now,  my  lord,  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  heard  of  one  single 
official  or  semi-official  declaration  which 
has  left  the  impression  on  my  mind  that  if 
her  Majesty's  Government  were  not  to  re- 
main neutral  they  would  side  with  Sardinia 
and  France  against  Austria.  But  I  have 
heard  of  many  declarations  forcibly  leading 
to  the  inference,  that  the  alternative  was 
either  neutrality  or  else  support  of  Austria. 
[Loud  cries  of  "  No,  no."J  It  was  always 
universally  admitted,  that  in  the  beginning 
England  was  to  remain  neutral;  but  it 
was  added,  that  she  should  watch  what 
turn  events  would  take,  and  should  arm 
in  the  mean  time,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to 
do— what?  To  repel  any  aggression  of 
her  territories,  colonies  and  dependencies  ? 
Of  course,  that  should  be  done,  that  would 
be  done,  and  gloriously,  too.  "Come, 
the  three  comei-s  of  the  world  in  arms" — 
you  know  the  rest  of  the  proud,  bold 
strain.  But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
neutrality  or  non-neutrality  ;  this  is  a 
question  of  attack  and  defense,  and  the 
plainest  common-sense  reflection  will  sug- 
gest that  England  will  not  be  attacked  in 
tliis  war,  if  she  does  not  run  into  it  herself. 
No,  it  was  said  that  England  should  arm, 
in  order  to  be  prepared  to  protect  her  in- 
terests. Again,  I  should  say,  so  far  so 
good ;  only  that "  interest"  is  a  very  vague 
word;  it  may  mean  nothing  or  it  may 
mean  any  thing  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the 
coming  moment.  [Hear,  hear.]  But  wo 
have  been  vouchsafed  a  foretaste  of  what 
it  might  mean.  We  have  been  told  that 
if  a  French  fleet  should  enter  the  Adriatic 
it  might  be  the  interest  of  England  to  op- 
pose it ;  we  have  been  told,  and  on  high 
authority,  too,  that  if  Trieste  were  to  be 
attacked  it  might  be  the  interest  of  Eng- 
land to  defend  it ;  nay,  the  inspired  min- 
isterial candidate  for  the  West  Kiding  of 
Yorkshire  even  told  the  electors  that  it 
might  be  the  interest  of  England  to  pro- 
tect Venice.  From  what?  Of  course, 
from  the  great  misfortune  of  getting 
emancipated  from  the  detested  yoke  S 
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Ausli-ia.  Thus,  turn  it  as  we  may,  the  al- 
ternative is  this — either  Eii<^Iand  remains 
neutral,  or  else  she  will  be  brought  to 
support  Austria.  If  in  this  war  England 
were  to  depart  from  the  principle  of  strict 
and  impartial  neutrality,  you  wuuhl  be  in 
danger  of  seeing  the  colors  of  England 
nailed  to  the  mast  of  Austria — you  would 
have  the  fair  name  of  l^ritannia  coupled  to 
that  Babylon  of  abomination  whose  power 
rests  on  a  tissue  of  con<luct  which,  as  Pro- 
fessor Newman  remarks,  in  his  work  upon 
the  Crimes  of  the  House  of  Austria,  even 
in  the  ancient  heathen  times  caused  the 
holders  of  j)Ower  thus  gained  to  be  re- 
garded as  self-outlawed,  hateful  to  gods, 
and  deserving  of  no  defense  from  men. 
This  feature  of  the  case,  that  departure 
from  the  principle  of  neutrality  means 
support  of  Austria,  should  never,  for  a 
moment,  be  lost  sight  of.  It  will  convince 
every  true-hearted  Englisliman  that, 
though  the  proclamation  of  neutrality  is 
deservuig  of  unreseiTcd  apj)robation,  there 
is  much  lell  to  be  watched,  to  be  cleared 
ui),  an<l  to  be  controlled  by  public  opinion. 
The  ijnportant  question  is — What  is  the 
world  to  understand  by  the  assurance 
that  the  English  Government  are  firmly 
purposed  and  determined  to  abstahi  from 
takujg  any  ])art  in  this  war  ?  Is  this  dec- 
laration made  under  the  tacit  proviso  that 
England  will  remain  neutral  j»rovided  the 
war  remains  restricted  to  Italv  ?  or  is  it 
meant  to  intimate  that  England  will  ad- 
here to  the  ])rinciple  of  impartial  neutrali- 
ty and  strict  non-intervention,  although, 
in  the  natural  course  of  events,  the  area 
of  the  conflict  may  happen  to  be  extended 
to  other  parts  of  the  Austrian  dominions, 
and  the  eventual  issue  of  the  comphca- 
tions  happen  to  be  correspondingly  en- 
larged ?  I  wish  this  asseniblv  to  come  to 
a  proper  conclusion  on  this  subject.  I 
^^llall  therefore,  with  your  leave,  my  lord, 
enter  on  a  brief  inquiry  as  to  certain  ])re- 
c-onc<»ived  ideas — I  inight  well  call  them 
prejudices — which,  if  they  are  not  em- 
j>hatically  repudiated  by  public  opinion, 
will  be  likely  to  drift  England  into  the  war, 
in  spite  of  the  prospects  held  out  by  the 
])roclamation  of  neutrality.  These  pre- 
judices turn,  in  the  first  place,  around  a 
radically  erroneous  interpretation  of  what 
Is  called  the  Italian  (juestion  ;  secondly, 
around  the  undue  regar<ls  which  we  hear 
]»rofesscd  on  the  part  of  Englan*!  for  the 
treaties  of  1815 ;  thirdly,  around  what 
diplomatists  call  the  localization  of  the 


war ;  and  lastly,  around  that  greatest  of 
all  imaginable  misconceptions,  that  the 
integrity  of  the  Austrian  empire  is  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of 
l)ower.  May  it  please  your  lordship  to 
allow  me  to  make  some  remarks  on  each 
of  these  points. 

First,  as  to  the  real  merit  of  the  Italian 
(|uestion.  There  are  commotions  which 
owe  their  origin  to  mal-administration  and 
misgovemment.  Tliese  may  be  put  to  rest 
by  seasonable  concossioos,  improvements, 
reforms.  But,  my  lord,  ill-governed  as 
Italy  is,  with  the  exception  of  Piedmont, 
the  Italian  question  is  not  of  this  charao- 
ter.  The  problem  imperatively  clainung 
its  adequate  solution  in  the  Italian  ques- 
tion is  not  such  or  another  form  of  govern- 
ment, such  or  another  abuse  or  grievance, 
demanding  such  or  another  improvement, 
concession,  redress.  No ;  the  Italian 
question  is  a  question  of  nationality,  and 
because  it  is  a  question  of  nationality,  the 
first  and  foremost  point  in  its  practical 
solution  is,  the  total  and  definite  expulsion 
of  Austria  from  Italy,  her  expulsion  in 
such  a  manner  that  she  should  not  be  able 
to  go  back.  Many  political  questions  may 
admit  of  a  compromise ;  but  this  is  one 
of  those  whicli  can  admit  of  no  compro- 
mise. Either  Austria  mu.st  be  definitely 
ejected  from  Italy  or  else,  do  what  the 
Powers  of  Europe  may,  the  Italian  ques^ 
tion  will  recur  again  and  agfun.  No  ad- 
ministrative refonus,  no  readjustment  of 
provincial  frontiers,  could  conjure  it,  and 
no  terrorism  could  stifle  it.  Nothing 
short  of  the  utter  extermination  of  the 
Italians  could  secure  the  rule  of  Aus- 
tria in  Italy ;  and  a  nation  of  twenty- 
six  millions  l)aflle8  even  extermination. 
Well  wrote  Lord  Napier  to  Viscount 
Palmerston  in  1 848  :  ^' The  Italians  mav 
be  crushed,  but  will  not  be  extirpated. 
The  enthusiasm  of  hope  will  kindle  and 
the  broken  thread  will  knit  a^n  and 
again.*'  It  is  from  this  nature  of  the  Itl^ 
lian  (luestion  that  already,  in  1846,  when 
the  Papal  dominions  were  even  worse 
governed  than  they  are  now — ^and  to  say 
this  is  to  say  very  much  indeed,  the 
moderate  liberal  party — I  say  the  mode- 
rate party — declared  to  the  Papal  Com- 
missaries'" that  howsoever  dreadful,  how- 
soever insupportable  were  the  particahr 
siitferings  ot  the  Roman  people,  thw 
nuestions  with  the  government  had  for 
them  but  a  secondary  interest — the  prin- 
cipal was  Italy — that  what  revolted  their 
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feelings  more  than  any  thing  else  was,  that 
the  Papal  government  had  made  itself 
the  slave  of  Austria  in  Italy,  and  that 
whenever  an  opportunity  for  fighting  the 
Austrians  should  offer  itself  the  Romans 
would  join  in  the  fight  with  the  energies 
of  a  wearied  and  indignant  people,  because 
the  life  of  all  Italy  was  elevated  to  the 
sentiment  of  nationality.  It  is  likewise 
owing  to  this  nature  of  the  Italian  ques- 
tion that  when  Venice  and  Lombardy  had 
risen  in  1848  the  whole  of  Italy  united  in 
a  crusade  against  Austria.  The  same 
nature  of  the  Italian  question  explains  the 
fact  that  when,  in  1848,  from  fear  lest  the 
French  might  enter  Italy,  Austria  offered 
to  the  provisional  government  of  Milan 
the  unconditional  independence  of  Lom- 
bardy, ^vnth  faculty  to  dispose  of  them- 
selves as  they  might  please,  the  Milanese 
rejected  the  offer  with  the  declaration 
that  they  would  never  separate  themselves 
from  their  Venetian  brethren,  and  that 
they  would  fight  not  for  Lombardy  but 
for  Italy.  It  is  equally  from  this  nature 
of  the  Italian  question  that  we  see,  at  this 
very  moment,  the  people  of  Piedmont, 
though  happy  and  contented  with  their 
own  condition,  cheerfully  accept  all  the 
sufferings  and  sacrifices  of  war,  waged  in 
the  most  barbarous  manner  by  the  enemy, 
that  King  Victor  Emmanuel  having  in- 
scribed on  his  banner  the  independence  of 
Italy,  sees  a  great  number  of  republicans 
rallying  around  him,  just  as  the  monar- 
chists would  have  rallied  round  the  ban- 
ner of  Italy  if  the  republicans  had  un- 
ftirled  it  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
success.  It  is  from  the  same  cause  that 
Tuscany  threw  itself  into  the  arms  of  the 
King  of  Piedmont ;  that  volunteers  from 
all  parts  of  Italy  flock  to  the  banner  of  the 
King  ;  that  the  most  extraordinary  mea- 
sures of  rigor  have  to  be  resorted  to  in 
Naples  to  ))revent  the  people  from  joining ' 
them;  and  last,  not  least,  to  the  same 
cause  is  it  due  that  we  see  the  French 
received  with  joy  and  enthusiasm  in  Italy. 
Now,  it  does  strike  me  that  in  all  the 
transactions  preceding  the  declaration  of 
war  by  Austria  there  was  this  shortcoming 
in  the  policy  of  England,  that  the  Italian 
question  was  not  viewed  as  a  question  of 
nationality,  but  was  viewed  as  one  that 
might  and  should  be  solved  on  the  basis 
of  Austria  retaining  her  Italian  possessions 
if  she  would  only  consent  not  to  interfere 
with  the  rest  of  Italy. 

I  shall  not  now  enter  on  the  task  of 


showing  that  it  is  the  strangest  of  all 
strange  misconceptions  to  believe  that 
Austria  may  be  left  in  the  possession  of 
Venice  and  Lombardy,  and  that  she  could 
be  bound  by  any  treaties,  by  any  arrange- 
ments, not  to  exert  the  preponderating 
influence  of  her  position  on  central  and 
southern  Italy  in  the  direction  of  that 
principle  of  unmitigated  despotism,  in 
which  the  House  of  Austria  lives,  and 
moves,  and  has  its  being.  To  show  this 
I  should  have  to  refer  to  diplomatic  docu- 
ments which  ought  not  to  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  cotemporary  statesmen, 
but  which  would  carry  me  to  a  greater 
length  than  I  can  afford  on  the  present 
occasion.  Therefore  I  will  only  remark, 
that  unless  it  be  explicitly  understood 
throughout  Europe  that  the  maintenance 
of  Austria  in  her  ill-gotten  Italian  posses- 
sions does  not  enter  into  the  intents  and 
purposes  of  England,  no  proclamations  of 
neutrality  will  preserve  your  country 
from,  sooner  or  later,  being  drifted  into 
the  war  in  consequence  of  entangling 
alliances,  for  which  it  is  manifest  that 
mighty  influences  are  at  work. 

ft  is  a  strange  sight  to  see  what  is  going 
on  in  Germany.  That  the  German  na- 
tion, which  hardly  ever  was  united  in  any 
single  purpose,  should  appear  ready  to 
sink  for  once  all  dissensions  in  the  deter- 
mination to  resist  a  supposed  dash  of  the 
French  at  the  Rhine — tnis,my  lord,  justly 
commands  the  approbation  of  every 
sensible  man.  There  is,  however,  much 
of  a  false  alarm  at  the  bottom  of  that 
agitation,  as  it  is  perfectly  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  the  French  government,  having 
already  one  war  on  hand,  could  meditate 
an  attack  on  the  Rhine — an  attack  direct- 
ed, not  against  Austria,  but  against  Prus- 
sia and  the  confederated  minor  German 
States — an  attack  which  would  be  sure 
to  put  a  mighty  European  co'^lition  in 
battle  order  against  France.  The  fact  is, 
that  there  are  influences  at  work  to  turn 
the  patriotic  feelings  of  the  German 
nation  to  the  profit  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
tna,  for  maintaining  their  foot  planted  on 
the  neck  of  other  nationalities,  which  have 
as  much  right  to  assert,  or  to  re3«sert, 
an  independent  national  existence  as 
Germany  has  to  maintain  hers.  But  be- 
lieve me,  gentlemen,  in  spite  of  the  pre- 
vailing excitement,  the  noble  instincts  of 
the  German  nation  could  never  be  deluded 
into  the  disgraceftil  part  of  being  made 
the  valet  de  bourreau  [hangman's  assistant] 
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of  the  House  of  Austria,  for  enslaving 
other  nationalities,  unless  it  was  supposed 
that  England's  government  sympatluKed 
with  Austria,  that  England's  government 
thought  her  entitled  to  retain  her  Italian 
possessions,  and  was  favorable  to  the  idea 
that  the  integrity  of  her  dominions  should 
he  maintained.  Unfortunately,  it  has 
hocn  proclaimed  in  Parliament,  by  the 
official  organ  of  England's  foreign  policy, 
that  Austria  has  strong  claims  on  your 
sympathy  because  she  is  kindred  in  race 
to  Anglo-Saxon  England.  Well,  I  am 
bound  to  remark,  in  all  humility,  that  this 
l>itiful  api)eal  to  your  commiseration  hap- 
pens to  be  a  very  unfortunate  display  of 
j)rotioiency  in  ethnographic  studies.  The 
unnatural  compound  of  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments, formed  by  a  long  series  of  usuq^a- 
tions,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Austria, 
is  so  far  from  being  German,  that,  though 
at  the  last  census  of  1851  the  goveniment 
of  Austria  employed  both  artifice  and  ter- 
rorism to  establish  for  their  dominions 
the  character  of  Gcnnan  nationality,  they 
found  it  impossible  to  raise  the  number 
of  their  German  subjects  higher  than  to 
about  seven  millions  out  of  a  j)opulation 
of  thirty-seven  millions.  In  fact,  Austria 
is  the  only  Power  in  Europe  which  has 
no  national  character ;  it  is  of  no  country, 
of  no  race — it  is  just  a  dynasty,  and  no- 
tliiug  more ;  it  is  simply  the  House  of 
Hapsburg — no,  not  even  that ;  every  thing 
ill  that  accursed  house  is  usurpation, 
down  to  their  very  name  ;  they  are  not 
Haj)sburgs,  they  are  Lorrain  Vaudemonts, 
relx^Uious  crown  officers  of  France,  as 
Napoleon  I.  used  to  style  them — not  they, 
but  the  Lords  Denbigh,  of  the  House  of 
Fielding,  are  the  only  Hapsburgson  earth. 
However,  since  such  declarations  of  sym- 
])athy  coupled  with  recognitions  of  the 
pretended  rights  of  Austria,  went  forth 
in  an  official  manner  from  the  English 
government,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  unpression  prevails  throughout 
Germany  and  throughout  the  Austrian 
dominions,  that  in  spite  of  the  declaration 
of  neutrality,  England  will  come  round 
by  and  by,  and  in  one  way  or  another 
will  find  out  some  })retext  tor  either  di- 
rectly supporting  Austria  or  assisting 
Germany  in  supporting  her.  This  im- 
])ression  exerts  such  a  detrimental  in- 
tluence  on  the  spirit  of  the  oj)pres8ed 
nationalities  as  I  am  sure  every  liberal- 
minded  Englishman  will  lament.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  pushes  Germany  mto  a  false 


direction,  which,  if  not  checked  m  timei 
will,  sooner  or  later,  first  entangle  Knglmd 
into  untoward  combinationfl,  and  then 
drift  her,  under  some  eventual  pretext, 
into  the  war.  I  think  it,  therefore,  urgent 
that,  while  approving  of  the  policy  of 
impartial  neutrality  and  strict  non4nte^ 
vention,  the  public  opinion  of  the  Engiioh 
nation  shoula  emphatically  repudiate  the 
idea  of  lending,  under  any  circumstancei^ 
her  support  to  Austria  against  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  nationalities  oppressed  by 
her. 

I  now  come  to  the  pretended  inTiolfr 
bility  of  the  treaties  ot  1815.  It  is  the 
more  important  to  have  the  mist  of  pn^ 
dices  cleared  away  in  this  regard^  as  it  can 
admit  of  no  doubt  that  shoula  it  so  happen 
(which  God  forefend)  that  England  were 
to  depart  from  the  principles  ofneutrality 
it  would  be  done  in  favor  of  Austria,  it 
would  be  done  on  the  ground  and  under 
the  pretext  of  the  inviolability  of  the 
treaties  of  1815.  It  is  woeful  to  rement 
ber,  my  lord,  that  the  sovereigns  who,  on 
pretense  of  asserting  the  liberties  of  En- 
rope,  enticed  the  nations  to  shed  thdr 
blood  in  streams  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  to  waste  away  the  prosperity 
of  generations  for  the  preservation  of 
dynasties,  at  last  requited  the  deluded 
nations,  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  hy 
selling  and  bartering  them  like  cattle,  and 
by  treating  Europe  like  an  allodial  fimn. 
Thus  it  is  that  Lombardy,  thus  it  is  that 
Venice,  the  Fairy  City,  robbed  of  its 
glorious  independence  of  thirteen  hundred 
years'  standing,  were  tossed  over  like  a 
cricket-ball  into  the  grasp  of  the  House  of 
Austria.  These  last  forty-four  years  of 
Italian  life,  with  their  groans,  with  their 
ever-growing  hatred  and  discontent,  with 
their  ever-recurring  commotions,  oon- 
spiracies,  revolts,  revolutions,  with  their 
scaffolds  soaked  in  the  blood  of  patriotic 
with  their  horrors  of  Spielberg,  and  Man- 
tua, and  with  the  chafing  anger  with 
which  the  words,  ^^  Out  with  the  Austn- 
ans,'^  tremble  on  tlie  lips  of  every  Italian 
—  these  forty-four  ycai-s  are  recorded  in 
history  as  a  standing  protest  Mainst  thoss 
impious  treaties.  The  i*obbed  protested 
loudly  enough  against  the  compact  of  the 
robbers.  Yet  forsooth,  we  are  still  XM 
that  the  treaties  of  1815  are  inviohiUsI 
AVhy,  I  have  heard  it  reported  that  Bagr 
land  rang  with  a  merry  peal  when  tht 
stern  inward  judge,  Conscience,  led  the 
hand  of  Castlereagh  to  suicide ;  and  ahaU 
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we  in  1859  be  offered  the  sight  of  England 
plunging  into  the  incalculable  calamities 
of  a  great  war  for  no  better  purpose  than 
to  uphold  the  accursed  work  of  the  Cas- 
tlereaghs,  and  from  no  better  motive  than 
to  keep  the  accursed  house  of  Austria 
safe  ?  Inviolable  treaties,  indeed !  Why, 
my  lord,  the  forty-four  years  that  have 
since  passed  have  cribbled  those  treaties 
like  a  sieve.  The  Bourbons,  whom  they 
restored  to  the  throne  of  France,  have 
vanished,  and  the  Bonaj)artes,  whom  they 
proscribed,  are  restored.  Two  changes — 
the  transformation  of  Switzerland  from  a 
confederation  of  States  into  a  confederated 
State,  and  the  independence  of  Belgium, 
have  been  accomplished  in  spite  of  those 
treaties,  to  the  j)rofit  of  liberty ;  but  for 
the  rest,  the  distmctive  feature  of  the  crib- 
bling  process  through  which  those  treaties 
have  passed  is  this,  that  every  poor  plant 
of  freedom  which  they  had  spared  has 
been  uprooted  by  the  unsparing  hand  of 
despotism.  From  the  Republic  of  Cra- 
cow, poor  remnant  of  Poland,  swallowed 
by  Austria,  down  to  the  freedom  of  the 
Press,  guaranteed  to  Germany,  but  re- 
duced to  such  a  condition  that  in  the 
native  land  of  Guttenberg  not  one  square 
yard  of  soil  is  left  to  set  a  free  jjress  upon, 
every  thing  that  was  not  of  evil  in  those 
inviolable  treaties  has  been  trampled  down 
to  the  profit  of  despotism,  of  concordats, 
of  Jesuits,  and  of  benighted  darkness.  All 
these  violations  of  the  inviolable  treaties 
were  accomplished  without  England  once 
shaking  her  mighty  trident  to  forbid  it ; 
and  shall  it  be  recorded  in  history  that 
when  the  object  is  to  drive  Austria  from 
Italy,  when  the  natural  logic  of  this  un- 
dertaking might  present  my  own  native 
land  v^nth  a  chance  of  that  deliverance  to 
which  England  bade  God  speed  with  a 
mighty  outcry  of  sympathy,  rolling  like 
a  thunder  from  John  O'Groat's  to  the 
Land's  End — that  deliverance  for  which 
prayers  have  ascended  and  are  ascending 
still  to  the  Father  of  mankind  from  mil- 
lions of  British  hearts — shall  it  be  recorded 
in  history  that  at  such  a  time,  that  under 
such  circumstances,  England  plunged  into 
the  horrors  and  calamities  of  war — nay, 
that  she  took  upon  herself  to  make  this 
war  long  and  universal,  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  upholding  the  inviolability  of  those 
rotten  treaties,  tliose  highwaymen  com- 
pacts, in  fiivor  of  despotic,  priest-ridden, 
bankrupt  Austria,  good  for  nothing  on 
earth  except  to  spread  darkness  and  to 


perpetuate  ser\'itude?  Tliere  you  have 
that  Austria  in  Piedmont  carrpng  on  a 
war  in  a  manner  that  recalls  to  memory 
the  horrors  of  the  bygone  ages  of  barbar- 
ism, allowing  her  rigorously-disciplined 
soldiers  to  act  the  part  of  robbers  let 
loose  upon  an  unoffending  population,  to 
offer  violence  to  helpless  women,  to  out- 
rage daughters  in  presence  of  their 
parents,  and  revel  in  such  other  savage 
crimes  as  the  blood  of  civilized  men  cur- 
dles at  hearing  related,  and  the  tongue 
falters  in  relating.  Such  she  was  always ; 
these  horrors  but  faintly  reflect  what  Hun- 
gary had  to  suffer  from  her  in  our  late 
war. 

And  shall  it  be  said  that  England,  the 
home  of  gentlemen,  sent  her  brave  sons 
to  shed  their  blood,  to  stain  their  honor 
in  fighting  side  by  side  with  such  a  Sol- 
dat^cOj  for  the  maintenance  of  those 
highwajTnan-compacts  of  1815  to  the  pro- 
fit of  that  Austria?  No,  let  the  people  of 
England  raise  loud  their  mighty  voice  — 
let  them  thunder  forth  the  forbidden 
words,  "No,  this  shall  not  be!"  let  them 
give  to  the  government  of  the  nation  the 
pillar  of  the  nation's  clearly-cxpressed  will 
to  lean  upon,  remind  them  that  they  are 
the  ministers  of  England  and  not  of  Aus- 
tria, and  fortify  their  natural  position 
against  the  influence  of  foreign  insidious 
whisperings.  There  is  danger,  I  tell  you, 
men  of  England,  there  is  danger  before 
your  doors.  Do  not  blindly  confide  in 
appearances.  The  wooden  and  iron  bul- 
warks of  England  went  forth  to  the  Medi- 
terranean with  sealed  secret  orders. 
What  if  those  silent  papers  should  have 
had  something  to  do  witli  the  ship  Orion, 
moored  athwart  the  port  of  G^noa  so  as 
to  impede  the  disembarkation  of  French 
troops,  and  refusing  to  move  an  inch  out 
of  the  way  ?  It  is  rumored  that  the  in- 
dignation of  the  Genoese  was  loud  ;  that 
England's  naval  officers  were  obliged  to 
stay  all  night  ashore,  as  even  the  poorest 
gondolier  refiised  to  row  them  to  their 
ship.  What  if  you  should  hear  of  the  re- 
currence of  petty  annoyances,  may  be 
chance,  may  be  design,  but  at  all  events 
calculated  to  annov  the  French  and  Ital- 
ians, and  to  provoke  some  untoward  col- 
lision, upon  flie  ground  of  which  you  may 
then  hear  England's  honor  talked  of  in 
stirring  variations,  and,  as  you  have  been 
appropriately  warned  by  the  TimeSy  you 
may  so  to  bed  one  evening  believing 
yourself  at  peace,  and  may  wake  on  the 
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morrow  finding  yourself  at  war?  And  • 
all  for  the  glorious  purpose  of  vindicating 
the  inviolability  of  the  precious  treaties  of 
1815  !  Let  the  people's  voice  keep  Eng- 
land out  of  war  till  Parliament  meets. 
Parliament  will  kee])  her  safe  when  it  _ 
shall  have  niet. 

The  third  point  which  I  have  to  eluci- 
date is  what  diplomatists  call  the  localiza- 
tion of  the  war.  If  this  expression  has 
any  meaning  at  all,  it  is  meant  to  say  that .; 
the  war  shall  be  fought  out  on  Italian  ter-  j 
ritory.  Well,  my  lord,  I  a])prehend  that  j 
those  who  sav  so  talk  absolute  nonsense  ; 
they  have  not  consulted  the  most  ele- 
mentary principles  of  strategy.  If  the 
war  is  to  have  any  issue  at  all,  the  Aus- 
trians  must  not  only  be  ejected  from  Italy, 
they  nmst  be  ejected  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  shall  not  be  able  to  go  back 
again.  Tactical  victories,  without  a  stra- 
tegical result,  never  have  finished  a  war, 
nor  ever  will.  Now,  in  the  rear  of  the 
fortified  defensive  position  of  the  Austri- 
ans,  between  the  Mincio  and  tlie  Adige, 
and  at  a  little  distance  beyond  the  Taglia- 
mento,  is  the  frontier  line  which  separates 
Lombardy  and  Venice  from  the  other  do- 
minions of  Austria.  Well,  imagine  that 
the  Austrians,  attacked  in  front  in  that 
famous  position,  despair  of  holding  their 
ground,  and  retire  behind  the  Tagliamen- 
to.  Does  England  mean  to  say  that 
France  and  Piedmont  shall  be  forbidden 
to  follow  them  ?  Does  England  mean  to  j 
say  that  Austria,  being  at  war,  should 
enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  neutrality  in 
her  seas,  or  on  her  own  territory  ?  that 
she  has  onlv  to  retire  bevond  a  certain 
Hue,  there  stop,  and  mock  her  enemies, 
because  these  would  be  obliged, *:by  the 
localiz:ition  j)rinciple,  not  to  overstep  the 
Italian  territory  ?  Why,  this  is  absolutely 
preposterous.  We  in  our  own  war  of  in- 
dependence ejected  three  armies  in  suc- 
cession from  our  territory ;  they  flew 
across  the  frontiers  of  neiijhborhitj  Tur- 
key,  and  we  did  not  follow  them  from 
respect  for  the  neutral  rights  of  our  neigh- 
bor. But  Turkev  did  not  disarm  the 
ejected  Austrians,  as  by  the  law  of  nations 
she  ought  to  have  done ;  and  the  result 
was,  that  they  came  back,  and  attacked 
us  agani.  Now,  in  that  case  they  retreat- 
ed to  a  territory  which  was  not  their  own, 
and,  therefore,  was  under  the  rights  and 
duties  of  neutrality.  Hut  in  the  ])resent 
c^'ise  it  is  pretended,  upon  the  principle  of 
localization,  that   Austria,   though    belli- 


gerent, should  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of 
neutrality  in  her  own  seas,  and  on  ber 
own  territory.  She  does  not  confine  her 
means  of  warfare  to  those  resources  which 
she  might  draw  from  Italy ;  they  would 
be  scanty  resources,  indeed.  No,  she 
uses  every  nook  of  her  dominions,  whether 
connected  with  the  Germamc  Confedera- 
tion or  not,  for  raising  armies,  and  draw* 
ing  every  implement  and  supplement  of 
warfare  from  every  where.  Yet  it  is  pre- 
tended that  the  Powers  with  whom  she  is 
at  war  should  hold  her  territory  inyiohp 
ble  beyond  Italy ;  it  is  pretended  that  she 
may  be  belligerent,  but  should  bo  thought 
neutral,  too.  Again  I  say,  that  is  absolute 
nonsense. 

There  is  yet  another  consideration. 
The  strategical  position  of  Austria  in  the 
famous  square  between  the  Mincio  and 
Adige,  with  its  four  fortresses  on  its  four 
corners,  one  of  them,  Verona,  not  a  mere 
fortress,  but  a  fortified  camp,  capable  of 
sheltering  sixty  thousand  men — that  por- 
tion is  not  what  it  was  in  the  famous  can^ 
paigu  of  1790.  It  was  like  an  embryo 
then,  it  is  like  a  giant  now.  And  diplo- 
macy comes  with  its  idea  of  locaUzation, 
and  claims  from  France  and  Piedmont 
that  they  should  be  content  with  a  firoot 
attack — content,  as  it  were,  with  running 
their  heads  against  a  wall ;  and  that  thej 
should  abstain  from  taking  the  power  m 
Austria  in  flank  and  rear,  either  oj  sea  or 
by  laud,  on  any  other  point  of  her  domin- 
ions. Why,  the  pretension  is  absolutely 
monstrous !  Then  what  is  to  be  inferred 
from  these  considerations  with  regard  to 
the  policy  of  England?  It  would  be 
utterly  vain  to  speculate  upon  what  Biq^ 
land  would  have  to  do  if  France  were  to 
dash  at  the  Rhine,  and  occupy  Belffiom, 
or  attack  Germany,  because  no  man  m  his 
senses  can  think  that  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  can  be  extremely  anxious  to  (^ 
Prussia  and  Germany  to  turn  upon  him 
while  he  has  Austria  upon  his  himds.  If 
he  be  attacked  by  them,  ho  will,  of  course, 
defend  himself  and  will  not  be  without 
allies  I  imagine ;  but  that  he  should  intend 
to  attack  them  is  an  idle  dream. 

Therefore,  you  ought  to  conuder  the 
war  such  as  it  is  :  Piedmont  and  France 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  House  of  Austria 
on  the  other ;  and  on  this  ground  I  shonld 
ask :  Are  you  wiUiog  to  guarantee  with 
your  blood  and  money  to  bellijB^rent 
Austria  the  privileges  of  neutrahty  ftr 
her    non-Italian    possesions?    Are   yott 
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willing  to  have  your  country  plunged  in 
war  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  Austria 
from  such  military  operations  as,  consist- 
ently with  the  law  of  nations,  her  anta- 
gonists may  think  fit  to  direct  against  her 
without  Italy  ?  If  you  are  not  prepared 
to  do  this,  (as  I  trust  you  are  not,)  well, 
then,  do  not  rest  satisfied  with  vague  de- 
clarations, but  go  straight  to  the  practical 
point,  and  let  it  be  clearly  understood  by 
the  government,  that  whether  the  battle- 
field be  confined  to  the  Po,  or  extend  to 
any  other  portion  of  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions, you  wish  England  to  maintain  a 
strict  and  impartial  neutrality,  and  that 
you  will  as  little  vote  one  penny  of  subsi- 
dy, or  sacrifice  one  drop  of  English  blood 
for  the  safety  of  Austna  in  the  Adriatic, 
on  the  Danube,  or  on  the  Theiss,  as  you 
would  do  it  for  her  safety  on  the  Po.  I 
think  it  both  urgent  and  important,  my 
Lord  Mayor,  that  public  opinion  should  be 
explicit  in  its  manifestations,  because  I 
can  not  forget  that  some  distinguished 
members  of  her  Majesty's  government 
hinted  at  the  possibility  of  England  flying 
to  the  rescue  of  Austria  if  she  were  to  be 
attacked  iii  the  Adriatic. 

And  I  ask  what  is  that  Austria  to  you, 
that  she  should  be  hugged  to  the  protect- 
ing bosom  of  Britannia,  at  the  cost  of 
your  blood  to  be  shed  in  streams,  of  your 
money  to  be  spent  by  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions, at  the  cost  of  bringing  incalculable 
confusion  into  your  commercial  relations, 
inflicting  deep  wounds,  it  may  be  incurable 
wounds  on  your  prosperity,  checking  your 
progress,  and  arresting  the  course  of  your 
peaceful  reforms  ?  What,  I  ask  again,  is 
the  House  of  Austria  to  you?  Is  its 
existence  advantageous  to  your  commer- 
cial interests?  Why,  just  consult  the 
latest  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
you  will  see  that  your  commerce  with 
small  but  free  Belgium  is  nearly  six  times 
as  extensive  as  your  commerce  with  the 
big  Austrian  Empire.  Uruguay  nearly 
equals  it,  the  Philippine  Islands,  poor 
Norway,  and  little  Greece,  rank  each 
before  Austria.  But  I  know  that  when 
the  heterogeneous  compound  of  that  Eu- 
ropean nuisance  is  once  dbsolved,  your 
commercial  intercourse  with  Hungary 
alone  must  be  ten  times  as  extensive  as  it 
is  with  the  whole  Austrian  Empire  now. 

Or  is  it  true,  as  some  have  told  you,  that 
Austria  is  your  useful  ally,  both  fiiithful 
and  true  ?  Useful,  indeed !  I  know  that 
Austria  was  the  insatiable  pensioner  of 


England;  that  ^ she  was  the  bottomless 
sacK  into  which  England  poured  millions 
from  the  life-sweat  of  her  industrious 
people.  I  know  that  in  the  late  French 
wars  you  gave  her  the  little  snug  sum  of 
seventeen  millions  of  pounds ;  but  what 
advantage  you  have  got  from  her  in 
return,  that  is  not  yet  recorded  in  history. 
I  know  that  you  have  saved  Austria,  but 
I  do  not  know  that  you  are  indebted  for 
your  safety,  for  your  rank  amongst  the 
nations,  for  your  prosperity,  or  for  your 
freedom  to  her.  A  dear  ally  she  was  to 
you,  forsooth ;  only  too  dear.  But  how 
"  useful  ?"  That  I  have  yet  to  learn. 
Austria  your  ally,  feithful  and  true !  Why, 
gentlemen,  remember  the  Crimean  war. 
Cast  your  eyes  at  the  gloonyr  churchyard 
field  before  Sebastopol.  it  is  faithful 
Austria,  that  pale  phantom  of  death  that 
sent  your  heroes  to  die  in  vain  on  that 
barren  field,  while  she  stood  idle  by  with- 
out firing  a  shot,  without  raising  a  finger, 
in  return  for  all  your  consideration  for 
her.  But  if  I  can  find  no  answer  to  the 
question,  "  What  is  Austria  is  England  ?" 
I  could  tell  you  a  tale  of  horrors  about 
what  Austria  is  to  the  great  birthright  of 
mankind — liberty,  what  she  is  to  freedom 
of  conscience,  what  she  is  to  culture  and 
enlightenment,  what  she  is  to  every  thing 
that  good  men  prize.  No,  England,  can 
not,  England  will  not,  load  herself  with 
the  reproach  of  oppressed  millions  by 
stepping  between  Austria  and  retribution, 
for  which  she  appears  to  be  marked  by 
the  finger  of  a  long  forbearing  but  just 
Providence,  whose  ways  are  often  myste- 
rious. 

And  why,  I  ask,  why  should  England 
plunge  into  the  calamities  of  war  to  keep 
that  Austria  safe  ?  One  answer  is  given 
to  this  question  which  brings  me  to  the 
last  chapter  of  my  remarks.  It  is  said 
that  the  integrity  of  the  Austrian  empire 
is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
balance  of  power.  Oh !  this  word,  specter 
as  it  is,  that  can  not  stand  the  light  of 
common-sense,  this  word  is  a  terrible 
Moloch,  to  which  right,  justice,  political 
morahty,  freedom,  and  the  existence  of 
nations  have  been  immolated  as  so  many 
holocausts.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  Eng- 
land persisted  in  perpetuating  the  sacri- 
fice. I  shall  not  now  enter  on  a  theore- 
tical elucidation  of  the  fallacies  of  thb 
cabalistic  abracadabra  of  balance  of 
power,  which,  imlike  that  of  the  olden 
Syrians,  creates  the  diseases  which  it  is 
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intended  to  cure.  I  shall  restrict  myself 
to  one  remark  of  a  j)ractical  character. 
Artificial  states,  without  either  organic 
cohesion  or  harmonizing  cement,  are  an 
incitement  to  war,  instead  of  constituting 
a  check  upon  it.  Against  what  khid  of 
preponderance  is  the  Austrian  empire 
meant  to  constitute  a  barrier  ?  Evidently 
either  against  Russia  or  against  France. 
Well,  as  to  Russia,  There  are  in  the 
Austrian  empire  seventeen  millions  of 
j)eoplc  belonghig  to  the  Slavonic  race  ;  all 
of  them  discontented,  because  not  only 
oppressed  politically,  but  also  deprived  of 
national  existence.  Now,  imagine  Russia 
desiring  to  strike  an  ambitious  blow  any 
where.  Will  Austria  be  a  barrier  to  her  ? 
Was  she  ever  a  bairier  at  any  single  mo- 
ment of  the  past?  Why,  Russia  noed 
only  to  say,  as  the  Czar  Alexander  in- 
structed Admiral  Tsitsakoff  to  say  if  he 
found  Austria  playing  fast  and  loose, 
"  Ye  seventeen  millions,  rise  against  the 
oppressor  of  your  nationality — here  I  am 
to  help  you  ;"  and  they  will  rise,  and  where 
vali  Austria  be  ?  This  is  the  reason  why 
Austm  did  not  dare  to  draw  her  sword 
in  the  late  Crimean  war.  Is  that  a  bar- 
rier ?  Why,  it  is  a  high  roa<l  inviting 
ambition  to  an  easv  march.  Now  reverse 
the  picture.  I^t  those  seventeen  miUions 
be  delivered  from  the  Austrian  yoke,  and 
they  would  be  what  Slavonic  Poland  was 
till  quartered  with  the  concuiTence  of 
Austria. 

Agaui,  as  to  France.  On  the  nine- 
teenth of  November  last,  I  spoke  at 
Glasgow  the  following  words :  '*  In  any 
war  in  which  France  will  stand  on  the 
one  side  and  Austria  on  the  other,  France 
has  but  to  advance  to  the  frontiers  of 
any  of  the  nationalities  oppressed  by 
Austria,  and  say,  '  Here  1  am  to  help 
you — rise  and  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
Austria,'  and  they  will  hail  the  invita- 
tion with  enthusiasm."  You  are  just  on 
the  eve  of  seeing  this  anticipation  realized 
in  Italv.  As  the  French  advance,  vou 
can  see  in  them  new  Deucalions  raising  up 
an  armed  foe  to  Austria  from  every  stone. 
And  you  may  see  the  anticipation,  by  and 
by,  realized  in  other  quarters,  too.  If 
Austria  held  not  Italy  in  her  grasp,  would 
an  Italian  (juestion  be  possible?  No, 
Austria  is  not  a  barrier ;  her  vei*y  exist- 
ence is  the  sword  of  ])amocle8  suspended 
over  the  settled  condition  of  Europe ;  it 
is  the  cavern  from  which  the  European 
volcano  ia  fed.    Let  Austria  vanish  into 


the  gulf  of  eternal  perditicm  which  is 
yawning  for  her,  and  we  may  yet  hear, 
perhaps,  of  local  i*cvolatioiiB,  bat  they  will 
remain  mere  domestic  afiaira.  European 
wars  of  ambition  will  become  forever 
impossible,  and  you  will  not  see  any  longer 
the  life-sweat  of  £arope  drained  by  the 
keeping  up  of  large  standing  armies^ 
because  the  independence  of  every  nation 
will  find  a  guarantee  in  the  independence 
of  all. 

The  truth  is  very  nlain,  my  lord.  The 
nations  agglomerated  into  the  artificial 
com])ound  called  Austria  certainly  contain 
considerable  element43  of  power ;  but  it  is 
a  very  great  misconception  to  dedace 
from  this  fact  the  inference  that  the  Aus- 
trian Empire  is  a  powerful  in^edient  in 
what  is  called  the  system  of  the  balance 
of  power.  The  world  has  progressed,  ray 
lord.  The  sentiment  of  nationality  whidk 
lifly  years  ago  the  dynasties  aronsed  for 
the  protection  of  their  thrones,  is  strongly 
develoj)ed  every  where.  If  it  be  strong 
in  the  German  nation,  it  is  equally  strong 
in  the  Italian,  Hungarian,  and  Slavonic 
nationahties — nay,  even  stronger,  because 
these  are  subject  to  foreign  domination. 
Therefore  the  fact  is,  that  the  nations 
which  are  yoked  together  under  the 
strictly  military  rule  of  Austria,  detest 
that  nile.  Consequently,  in  any  war 
waged  against  Austria,  one  or  another  of 
them — it  may  be  all  of  them — will  always 
be  found  ready  to  join  any  foreign  power 
against  Austria.  Those  nations,  emanci- 
pated from  the  yoke  of  Austria,  would 
certainly  form  powerful  bulwarks  of 
Europe's  independence ;  but  coupled  toge- 
ther bv  force  and  violence  in  an  unnatural 
compoimd  which  they  detest,  they  are  not 
a  barrier,  but  the  vulnerable  point  of 
Europe's  peace  and  security. 

I  have  thus  endeavored,  my  Xiord 
Mayor,  to  elucidate  the  four  points  which 
I  beg  the  meeting  well  to  consider,  because 
it  is  on  the  view  which  the  Elnglish  nation 
shall  take  of  these  points,  that  the  policy 
of  England  will  eventually  depend.  There 
is  one  point  more  to  which  I  desire  to 
advert.  It  is  said  that  if  the  Italians,  if 
the  other  nationalities  whom  Austria  holds 
in  bondage,  would  act  alone,  Elngland 
would  not  feel  tempted  to  intervene,  but 
the  French  uitervention  alters  the  case. 
It  is  s^d  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
can  not  be  actuated  by  any  other  than 
ambitious  views,  that  he  means  conquest ; 
and  this  England  should  not  aUow ;  nor 
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should  Italy,  or  the  other  oppressed  nation- 
alities, lend  their  hands  for  exchanging 
one  task-master  for  another.  These  are 
grave  considerations,  indeed,  and  here 
is  my  brief,  plain  answer  to  them.  It 
is  easy  to  say  that  the  oppressed  na- 
tionalities should  act  alone.  Unity  of 
will  and  harmony  of  design  are  not  every 
thing;  action  must  be  combined  on  a 
preconcerted  plan,  and  before  that  combi- 
nation can  be  arrived  at  in  countries  where 
speech  is  stifled,  and  the  press  is  gagged, 
the  disciplined  army  crushes  the  unorgan- 
ized popular  masses,  and  the  hangman  and 
the  scaifold  do  the  rest.  This  is  the  key 
to  the  mystery  that  with  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred thousand  soldiers  millions  of  brave 
liberty-loving  people  may  be  held  in 
bondage  for  ages.  Rare  are  the  instances 
recorded  in  history  in  which  deliverance 
from  oppression  was  achieved  without 
foreign  assistance.  The  United  States  of 
America  had  the  assistance  of  despotic 
France  in  establishing  their  independence. 
Even  England,  heroic  and  brave  as  she  is, 
had  the  aid  of  fifteen  thousand  Dutch 
grenadiers  and  a  Dutch  fleet  of  five  hun- 
dred sail ;  it  was  with  these  that  William 
of  Orange  came  to  the  rescue  of  her  liber- 
ties. We  Hmigarians  achieved  our  inde- 
pendence without  foreign  assistance,  but 
it  was  by  foreign  intervention  that  we 
were  enslaved.  What  a  curious  change 
has  come  on  a  sudden  over  the  minds  of 
government  and  of  aristocrats  that  they 
raise  a  hue  and  cry  against  what  they  call 
the  intervention  of  the  French  in  Itoly  ? 
Why,  my  lord,  for  about  forty  years 
we  have  scarcely  heard  of  any  thing  else 
than  foreign  intervention  agamst  liberty. 
There  was  intervention  m  Spain,  at 
>i'a])les,  in  Piedmont,  in  Sicily,  at  Rome, 
in  Moldo-Wallachia,  in  Hungary,  in  Hassia, 
in  Baden,  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  every 
where  there  has  been  intervention  against 
liberty,  and  I  do  not  know  that  England 
has  ever  drawn  her  sword  to  forbid  it. 
Sometimes  a  tame  remonstrance  may  have 
been  oflered ;  but,  in  the  case  of  my  own 
dear  native  land,  England's  government 
had  not  one  poor  word  of  observation 
to  oflxir.  Well,  here  at  last  is  a  case  in 
which  a  chance  of  emancipation  from  the 
yoke  of  Austria  is  presenting  itself  by  an 
intervention,  and  a  hue  and  cry  is  raised 
against  it,  and  principles  are  invoked  in 
favor  of  oppression  which  were  never  in- 
voked in  lavor  of  the  oppressed.  It  is  a 
discreditable  hypocrisy.  Let  Austria  be 
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replaced  in  the  position  into  which  the  he- 
roic arms  of  my  nation  had  hurled  her  in 
1849,  before  foreign  intervention  lifled  her 
up  from  the  dust,  and  be  sure  neither  Italy 
nor  we  shall  want  any  assistance ;  but,  if 
England  permitted  Austria  to  be  saved, 
and  the  rights  of  nationalities  to  be 
crushed  by  foreign  intervention,  let  it  not 
be  recorded  that,  when  such  intervention 
might  have  turned  to  the  advantage  of 
the  oppressed  nationalities,  then  only  was 
it  opposed  for  the  first  time  by  that  Eng- 
land which  was  so  much  indebted  herself 
to  foreign  assistance  for  her  deliverance 
from  oppression.  Besides,  in  this  case 
there  is  not  exactly  intervention,  there  is 
war  between  established  governments. 
That  one  or  more  nationalities  may  take 
advantage  of  the  opportmiity  is,  I  should 
think,  not  exactly  a  proper  reason  for  Eng- 
land to  throw,  Brennus-like,  her  sword 
into  the  scale  in  favor  of  Austria,  a  name 
s}Tionymous  A^nth  oppression,  and  with  the 
murder  of  nationalities. 

What  may  be  the  special  motives  which 
induced  the  present  ruler  of  France  to 
engage  in  this  war,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know,  but  I  know  what  can  not  be  in  his 
interest,  and  therefore  can  not  be  in  his 
intentions.  It  can  not  be  in  his  interest 
to  enter  on  the  career  of  a  conqueror,  be- 
cause that  would  be  positive  ruin  to  him, 
as  it  was  the  ruin  of  Napoleon  I.  Nay, 
though  that  great  captain  was  certainly 
an  ambitious  man,  yet  I  feel  perfectly 
certain  that  if  he  were  to  rise  this  day 
from  his  grave,  with  all  his  high-towering 
ambition,  not  even  he  could  enter  now 
on  the  career  of  a  conqueror.  At  certain 
times,  certain  things  are  impossible ;  and 
this  is  one  of  them.  Furthermore,  I  know 
that  it  can  not  be  in  his  interest,  nay  that 
it  is  positively  against  his  interest,  to  aim 
at  the  oppression  of  nationalities.  It  is 
the  irreverent  disregard  of  the  sentiment 
of  nationality  which  sent  Napoleon  I.  to 
die  a  fettered  e.aglc  on  the  scorching  rocks 
of  St.  Helena ;  it  is  the  same  irreverent 
disregard  of  the  sentiment  of  nationality 
that  will  shatter  to  atoms  the  tottering 
throne  of  perfidious  Austria.  Ana, 
verily,  it  does  strike  me  that  Napoleon 
in.  is  not  exactly  the  man  to  repeat  the 
fault  by  which  Napoleon  I.  fell.  By  do- 
ing good  to  the  oppressed  nationsilities 
he  may  earn  great  moral  advantage ;  by 
doing  them  harm  he  could  not  earn  any 
thing  but  ruin  for  himself.  In  forming 
my  opinions  I  take  for  a  starting-point  in- 
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terests,  not  men ;  and  kno\i4ng  that  in 
matters  where  so  much  is  at  stake,  men 
are  not  likely  to  disregard  their  interest, 
I  dare  trust  to  the  soundness  of  my  con- 
clusions. And,  after  all,  there  is  some 
guarantee  in  the  force  of  circumstances, 
too.  Suppose  —  I  give  it  you  as  a  suppo- 
sition— suppose  that  tlie  logical  develop 
ment  of  the  present  war  should  oifer  to 
my  own  nation,  not  an  incitement  to 
hazardous  deslutory  riots — these  I  should 
sternly  advise  her  to  avoid  —  but  should 
offer  such  a  chance  as  would,  with  rea- 
sonable prospects,  place  her  independence 
within  the  reach  of  her  own  determina- 
tion, would  you  advise  her  to  reject  the 
chance  because,  under  the  mysterious 
dispensation  of  Providence,  it  would  have 
come  to  her  from  a  Bonaparte  ?  Why, 
she  >vould  be  a  fool  to  reject,  it.  Hungary 
can  not  be  made  a  French  department ; 
she  is  both  too  strong  and  too  distant  for 
that ;  her  distance  alone  places  her  out  of 
that  danger.  And  even  as  to  Italy. 
Hated  as  Austria  is  by  every  Italian,  the 
iron  rod  of  Austria  was  strong  enough  to 
prevent  Italy  from  organizing  and  arming 
the  nation.  Thanks  to  the  assistance  of 
France,  they  can  do  it  now.  Let  them 
be  wise  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the 
occasion,  and,  having  had  assistance  in 
getting  delivered  from  the  foe,  if  they 
should  not  know  how  to  secure  their 
ftiture  inde})endence  from  the  friend,  they 
would  not  deserve  to  l)e  free.  When  the 
fate  of  nations  is  tremblintr  in  the  scales, 
woe  to  the  man  loving  himself  more  than 
his  f  itherland,  would  allow  himself  to  be 
guided  in  his  judgment  by  his  personal 
sympathies  and  antipathies  rather  than 
by  what  he  owes  to  his  country.  1  love 
my  fatherland  more  than  myself — more 
than  any  thing  on  earth  ;  and,  inspired  by 
this  love,  I  ask  one  boon — onlv  one  boon 
—  from  England,  and  that  is,  that  she 
should  not  support  Austria.  England  has 
not  interfered  for  libertv ;  l»*t  her  not  in- 
terfere  for  the  worst  of  desjjotisms  on 
earth — that  of  Austiia. 

The  only  boon  I  ask  is  strict  neutrality; 
and  this,  too,  I  should  not  ask  if  1  were 
not  certain  in  my  conscience  that  Eng- 
land's interference  in  the  war  would  bring 
incalculable  calainitv  on  this  vour  free  and 
happy  country,  without  any  possible  pre- 
sent profit  or  future  compensation.  I 
owe,  and  gladly  profess  to  owe,  eternal 
gratitude  to  England.     I   should  fei-1    it 


much  like  a  misfortune  befalling  my  own 
native  land  should  England  inconsider- 
ately rush  into  a  calamitous  course  by 
coupling  her  own  fate  to  that  of  the 
House  of  Austria.  The  English  nation 
has  mighty  destinies  in  her  hands.  Please 
to  bear  well  in  mind  this,  that  no  war 
can  be  thought  to  have  assumed  European 
proportions,  unless  GeiTuany  and  Russia 
become  parties  to  it.  Now,  my  lord,  I 
am  of  opinion  that,  though  the  German 
nation  be  uncommonly  excited,  Germany 
will  not  fly  into  the  war  to  the  rescue  of 
Austria,  unless  Prussia  takes  the  lead  — 
thus  abjuring  the  policy  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  which  raised  her  to  the  position  of 
a  tirst-rate  power.  And  I,  for  one,  con- 
sidering the  attitude  whicii  the  Czar  of 
Russia  would  be  likely  to  take  in  such  a 
case — I,  for  one,  can  not  think  that  the 
Regent  of  Prussia  will  risk  the  dangerous 
hazard  unless  he  shall  be  made  sure  of 
being  supported  by  England.  Thus  it 
evidently  depends  on  the  resolution  of 
England  whether  or  not  this  war  is  to 
assmne  general  European  proportions; 
because  if  Prussia,  from  reliance  upon 
England's  supjiort,  plunges  into  the  war 
on  the  side  of  Austria,  it  is  more  than 
reasonable  to  anticipate  that  France  in 
that  case  will  be  su])ported  by  Russia. 
Let,  therefore,  her  Majesty's  Government 
well  ponder  over  the  consequences  of  a 
rash,  inconsiderate  step,  and  let  them  well 
weigh  the  immense  responsibility  of  their 
])osition.  The  course  which  the  national 
interests  of  England  recommend  is  very 
clear.  Keep  youi-selves  out  of  harm; 
deveh^p  your  own  freedom ;  advance 
your  prosperity  ;  go  on  steadily  on  the 
road  of  progress,  to  your  own  advantage 
as  well  as  to  that  of  humanity  and  of 
civilization  ;  and  allow  me  to  express  a 
hope  that  it',  under  the  merciful  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence,  a  chance  of  national 
emancipation  should  arise  from  the  pre- 
sent complications  for  any  of  the  nation- 
alities whom  Austria  holds  in  bondage, 
the  good  wishes  and  hearty  prayers  of 
this  free,  generous  nation  will  not  be  with 
the  oppressor,  but  with  the  oppressed ; 
that  England  will  not  be  backward  in 
cheering  the  endeavor  with  her  approba- 
tion, and  in  encouraging  it  by  her  sympa- 
thy. [Great  and  long-continued  appjause.] 
The  resolution  offered  by  tne  Lora 
Mayor  was  then  uuanimou^  adopted, 
with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  M.  Kossuth. 
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Death  of  the  Kino  of  Naplbs.— This  loDg-ez- 
pected  event  has  at  last  taken  place.  A  telegraphic 
Tnessage  from  Rome,  dated  Sunday  evening,  sajs: 
*'  The  King  of  Naples  died  at  half-past  one  o'clock 
this  afcerooon." 

The  King  of  Naples,  Ferdinand  IT.,  was  bom  on 
the  tweutj-second  of  January,  1810,  and  was  the 
son  of  Francis  I.  by  his  second  wife,  Isabella  Maria, 
the  Infanta  of  Spain.     In  the  year  1830  he  ascended 
th3  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  at  a  time  when  that 
country  was  in  a  mof^t  disorganized  ftate.    No  act- 
ual rebellion,  however  took  plHce  till  1848,  although 
from  his  aooessiou  to  that  time  no  single  year  had 
paased  in  real  tranquillity.    The  troops,  at  first,  made 
scarcely  any  show  of  n^sistance.    On  ihe  night  of 
the  thirteeutli.  shells  and  rouud  shot  were  fired  on 
the  city  from  the  foot  of  Castelmare,  but  at  the  inter- 
cession of  several  consuls  the  fire  was  suspended. 
After  a  delay  of  twenty- four  hours  the  struggle  re- 
commenced, but  without  result.    On  the  twentieth 
a  steamer  brought  finom  Naples  decrees  reorganizing 
the  council  of  state,  opening  up  public  offices  to 
Sicilians,  and  promising  to  provincial  councils  a  voice 
in  local  affiiirs.    The  Sicilians  demanded  the  consti- 
totion  of  1812,  with  a  parliament  at  Palerma    Ou 
tlie  twenty-eighth  of  January  the  King  issued  a  de- 
cree to  the  subjects  of  the  entire  realm  promising  a 
constitution.     Hostilities  meanwhile  continued  in 
Sicily,  which  now  began  to  insist  upon  a  separate 
administration.    Messina  joined  in  the  insurrection. 
A  serious  dilute  ensued,  in  which  neither  party 
would  give  way.     On  the  morning  of  the  fifteenUi 
barricades  were  erected  in  the  streets,  and  the  royal 
palace  was  garrisoned  by  troops;  artillerymen  stood 
to  their  guns  with   lighted  matches.    The  King 
thereupon  declared  that  he  acceded  to  the  wishes  of 
the  deputies,  and  called  upon  the  National  Quards 
to  withdraw  from  the  barricades  and  remove  them. 
The  latter  replied  that  they  would  do  so  as  soon  as 
the  royal  decree  was  signed  and  issued,  and  not  be- 
fore.   As  invariably  happens  at  such  crises,  "a 
musket  of  a  National  Guard  went  olT  by  accident" 
The  other  guards  thought  that  the  Swiss  troops 
were  attacking  them,  and  fired  a  volley.    A  blooay 
fight  now  ensued,  which  lasted  for  eight  hours.  The 
lazzaroni  were  let  loose  on  the  side  of  the  Sling, 
and  poig^arded  and  plundered  in  all  directions.    At 
length  Admiral  Baudin,  who  was  in  the  harbor,  noti- 
fied to  the  government  that  if  it  were  not  ended  he 
would  land  a  force  to  restore  order   The  troops  now 
ceased  firing,  the  King  was  once  more  absolute,  and 
the  chamber  was  dissolved.    Najdes  was  subdued, 
but  Sicily  remained.    On  August  twentieth  a  body 
of  15,000  soldiers  sailed  to  MeBrina»  and  Joined  the 
royal  troops  in  garrison.    On  the  twentieUi  of  Sep- 
tember an  attack  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  garri- 
son, the  fleet  in  the  harbor,  and  a  finroe  whkh  had 
landed  on  the  shore.    After  a  bombudment  of  four 
days,  during  which  the  people  fought  with  heroio 
courage,  tlie  city  was  taken— «  heap  of  mins.    On 
the  twenty-eighth  of  March  hostilities  agaiitfl  the 
Sicilians  were  again  retained,  bat  Oataniawaa  taken 
by  General  FUangieri,  aftsr  a  bonfattdmeot  wkioh 


laid  a  great  part  of  the  dty  in  ruins ;  Syracuse  sur- 
renderMl  without  resistance;  and  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  April  Palermo  opened  its  gates  to  the 
King's  forces. 

Since  that  time  the  kingdom  has  been  entirdy  in  * 
Ferdinand  8  power.  The  tirst  revelations  concerning, 
prisons  were  made  by  Mr.  Gludstone,  and  since  then 
successive  applications  have  been  made  to  the  King 
by  the  Engliab  and  French  Gk)vemments,  in  the  hope 
of  mducing  him  to  moderate  his  conduct  Theae  pcav- 
iiig  useless,  diplomatic  relations  with  hu  Kovernment 
were  entirely  suspended,  aud  have  remained  so  up 
to  tlie  present  time. 

DXA.TH  OF  Humboldt. -— Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt, who  to  English  readers  is  beat  known  by  his 
latest  work,  Kosrrios^  is  dead.  He  was  bom  at  Berlin 
on  the  14th  of  September,  1169.  He  was  an  under- 
graduate at  Gkytliiigen,  which  University  he  left  for 
Fiankfort-on-tl  le-Oder.  Geography  and  g«'ology  were 
his  chief  studies  His  intelligenoo  aud  zeal  were  not 
overlooked  by  the  Government,  and  in  1796  he  was 
sent  to  study  the  nature  of  the  volcanic  eruptions  ot 
Vesuvius;  but  hU  mind  took  a  widcr.range,  and  h(» 
aspired  to  investigate  regions  unknown.  AfHca  was 
hia  object,  and  he  went  to  MarseiUes  and  joined 
Bonpland,  who  was  on  the  point  of  ttirttng  ou  a 
similar  mission,  with  the  intention  of  accompanying 
him.  This  plan  foiled,  but,  through  the  interest  ot 
Baron  ForeU,  the  Saxon  Ambassador,  Humboldt  ob- 
tained penn^sion  and  authority  to  make  a  soientiflo 
tour  of  Spanish  America.  During  eighteen  months 
Humboldt  examined,  geologically  and  geograplii- 
cally,  every  part  of  Yenesuela,  the  Orinoco,  and  ihe 
Rio  Negro.  He  afterwards  visited  Bogota,  the  Cor- 
dilleras, and  Quita  At  this  latter  place  Humboldt^ 
at  great  personal  risk,  investigated  the  vdcanio 
mountaina  He  spent  some  time  at  Lima,  aud  in 
August,  1804,  landed  at  Havre,  rich  in  experience, 
and  with  an  invaluable  collection  of  specimens  of 
gec^og^oal  and  botanical  interest.  He  then  fixed  his 
residence  at  Paris,  taking  an  oocaskmal  trip  to 
London;  but  Frosaia  oould  not  spare  so  valuable  a 
man,  and  the  King  requested  Humboldt  to  return. 
The  King  made  him  a  Privy  Councillor,  and  ofifored 
him  various  diplomatic  missions ;  but  mountains^  not 
men,  were  Humboklt*s  object  He  wished  to  explore 
the  Andes  and  Himalayas,  to  make  a  comparison  of 
their  respective  dimensions.  The  jdan  foiled.  He^ 
however,  succeeded  \r  another,  started  for  Siberia, 
and  then  visited  the  chief  dtiee  of  Russia.  There  if 
not  one  branch  of  science  to  which  Humboldt  has  not 
contributed,  and  his  powers  seemed  toincrsase  with 
hto  tabon.  The  firiend  of  Kings,  he  was  a  Libend. 
and  he  took  a  large  view  of  the  world  hi  a  pditioal 
lense^  while  mveatigating  with  the  utmost  mmute- 
ntm  the  ooofbrmation  of  some  unknown  aubetanoe. 
In  sheer  faiteUectual  oapaoity  Humboldt  htm,  per> 
bap%  not  left  his  equal.  A  letter,  dated  Berttn, 
Tiwedny,  nya:  "The  edemn  fbxieral  nmocMton 
of  Alezander  yon  Humboldt  ia  now  on  Its  wi^  to 
the  OathidraL  AH  thai  rcpgwanta  aoience^  vt  ^b^ 
tnlilBge— a  fm  Beriin  joiM  m  tfat  pgocwiou.    Tkam 
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chamberliitiiH,  in  gnid  costume,  bearing  the  orders  of 
the  illuMrious  deceased,  precede  tlio  funcrat-car, 
vhlcli  i»  drairn  by  six  horses  from  tlio  royal  stntilen. 
Upon  the  cur  is  a  simple,  uncovered  coflin  of  oak, 
ndomed  with  flowers  nnd  laurel.  On  cither  sido  of 
tlie  car  aro  i^uilents,  bearing  green  palm  branches. 
A  line  orcarruifrcsorimmeDso  leofrth  closes  Ihe  prO' 
cession.  The  Prince  Itegent  nnd  all  the  Princes  nnd 
Prinuessea  nreHEsembled  in  tbe  Cnihedrnl,  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  the  great  philogopbcr's  mortsl  remains. 
A  mournful  aspect  overspread;^  tbe  whole  town." 

_  Tub  Reoeslt  is  Frasck.— TLu  Monikur  pub- 
.    liahes  the  ibllowing  Imperial  decree: 

"  Njipoleon,  bv  the  grace  of  God  aiid  the  national 
will.  Emperor  trf"  tbe  Frcncli,  to  all  present  atid 
fliture  greeting: 

"  Wishing  to  giie  to  our  bcliiv*d  wife,  the  Em- 
press, the  marksof  liighconliilencc  we  place  inlicr; 

"  And  considering  that  it  is  our  intention  to  as- 
sume the  command  of  the  Army  of  Italy,  we  Iinvc 
rcFolvcd  to  confer,  as  wo  confer  by  tlieee  prcscnls, 
upon  our  well-loved  wife,  the  Eninrres,  tlio  title  of 
Segent,  to  exercise  tbe  functions  of  the  s.inio  during 
our  absence,  in  conformity  with  our  instnictiouB  and 
our  orders,  such  an  we  sliall  liave  miide  known  in 
the  General  Order  of  the  son'ice  whicli  wc  Ehall 
establish,  and  wbich  shall  be  itiscrilwd  in  the  Orcat 
BookcjfiheStiile. 

"  Let  it  be  andcrstoud  that  cogniznntc  shall  be 
given  to  our  unele,  Prince  Jerome,  lo  the  PreHdents 
of  the  great  Imdics  of  the  Ptute.  to  the  members  of 
our  Privy  Council,  and  to  the  Ministers,  of  such 
orders  und  inslriiclions ;  and  that  in  no  case  can  the 
Empress  deviate  from  thoir  tenor  in  the  cierdse  of 
the  lunctions  of  Regent. 

"  It  is  our  wish  that  the  Emprcw  should  preside, 
in  our  name,  at  the  Privy  ('oimcil  and  at  the  Council 
ofMlnislcrs.  Howcvir,  ills  not  our  intention  Uiat  the 
Enipn-sa  Regent  i^lioiild  antlioriitc  by  her  ngnntarG 
the  proinulgat  ion  nf  any  Mtniiliu-coiiMiltum.  or  any 
law  oTtbo  i^tato  othiT  tl'iun  tlinsc  Bhich  are  nciually 
peiiding  before  tlic  Senate,  Iho  Lcgisbitive  Body,  and 
the  Council  of  Stale,  relerring  ourselves  in  thi»^ 
respect  to  the  orders  and  instructions  above  men- 
tioned. 

"  Wo  charge  our  Minister  of  Stile  to  give  commu- 
nication of  tlie  present  letters  patent  lo  the  Senate. 
which  will  have  tlicin  rejiistcrisl,  »nd  t<i  our  Keeper 
oTthe  Seals.  Uinisler  of  JuKtiec,  who  will  have  them 
published  in  tlie  Balletindet  L-ia 

"  Given  at  the  Pahicc  of  the  Tiiiltriw,  this  third  of 
May,  IS.'.9." 

The  ilunileur  also  publish  ca  the  following: 

"Xapoleon,  by  the  grace  of  l!od  and  the  national 
will  Emperor  of  the  t'n.'iich,  to  all  who  may  see  these 
presents  greeting: 

"On  Ihe  point  ofsJartinj,'  to  t;ike  comm.md  of  Ihe 
Army  of  Italy,  we  have,  by  our  letters  patent  of  this 
day,  conllded  the  Itcgeney  to  our  wcll-licloved  wife 
the  Enipross,  and  we  liave  nnulated  fi-ir  the  time  nf 
our  abscnco  tlie  order  of  jcnioe  by  on  act  placcii  in 
the  male  archives,  anrl  iiiailc  known  to  our  uncle. 
Prince  ■Icruinc  Napoleon,  to  tliu  members  of  the 
Privy  ConndL  lo  tho  PrtfiilentsofiheSenaie,  of  Ihe 
Legislative  Body,  and  of  the  Cotmcil  ol  Slate. 

"Desirous  nl' giving  lo  our  uncle,  Princo  Jerome. 
marks  of  (he  high  confidence  we  place  in  him.  and, 
by  the  aid  of  his  intelligence,  experience,  and  devo- 
tion to  our  perion  to  ilicitilate  the  taslc  of  our  well- 
beloved  wile,  we  havo  decided  and  do  decide  tint 


I  the  Empress  Regent  shall  take,  on  tfa*  n 
and  decrees  which  may  be  submitted  to  ber,  the 
I  counsel  of  the  Prir.co  our  uncle.  We  have,  more- 
'  over,  confernd  upon  him.  as  we  confer  upon  him 
I  by  these  presents,  the  right  of  presiding,  in  the 
I  nlisenco  of  the  Empress  Regent  at  the  Privy  ConU' 
cil  and  at  the  Council  of  Ministers. 

"Given  at  tho  Palace  of  tlie  Tuileriea,  tbia  third  of 
May.  1859." 

Death  of  Db.  LABDNEtt. — Dr.  Lardner  died  cm 
Thursday  se'Dnight  at  Paris,  at  llie  age  of  66.  Fe« 
if  any,  scicniiQc  men  have  done  more  than  he 
towarlU  extending  scienliGc  knowledge  among  tbe 
people,  and  none  were  more  eminently  qualilM  for 
the  work.  Tho  KOo  of  a  Dublin  solicitor,  Dr.  Diony- 
sius  LBrdntj;  after  receiving  such  education  al  was 
to  Iw  had  in  Irish  scliools  at  the  tieginning  of  the 
present  century,  was  placed  in  bis  father's  office. 
Evincing,  however,  a  dislnsto  for  law.  he  was  en- 
tered at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  rapidly 
gained  an  extraordinary  number  of  prizes  in  pure 
mathemHtics,  as  well  as  in  natural  philosophy,  astro- 
nomy, snd  other  bmochca  of  study.  In  1S17  bo 
obtained  a  B.A.  degree,  and  for  ten  yeani  ha  re- 
mainrd  at  the  university,  publishing  at  first  varions 
treaties  on  nialhematics,  including  Ihe  ditfereutial 
and  integral  calculus,  and  subsequently  on  tbe 
steam  engine.  For  this  ho  obtaiued  a  gold  medal 
from  the  Royal  Dublin  Society;  and  he  began  to 
contribute  to  the  tklinburyh  Et-cyclrqurdia  and 
the  KBr:ycb<pad'a  Jlelnipolilana.  In  1831,  on  the 
establiehnieat  of  the  London  University.  Dr.  Lard- 
ner accepted  the  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Aslronomv,  and  act  on  loot  tbe  scheme  for  lbs 
Cabinet  Ricyrlopadia,  in  which  moet  of  tbe 
seientilie  articles  arc  due  to  Dr.  Ijirdner  himaelC 
In  1840  he  went  to  the  United  States  and  delivered 
with  much  Access  a  scries  of  lectures,  which  biw 
since  been  published.  Affer  devoting  mncb  time  to 
Rnihcay  Kffmumy,  and  writing  a  good  deal  on 
tills  and  oiher  subjects.  Dr.  Lardner  started  his  last 
important  work,  the  J/useum  of  Sderice  and  Art 
Dr.  Lardner  lias  left  one  son.  a  commissary-general 
of  tho  British  army,  and  two  daughter^  tbe  iatue  cf 
two  marriages. 

Four  works  bt  Debcaktes,  rouxn.  —  It  bad 
long  been  a  matter  of  regret  to  sdentille  men  tbmt 
four  manuscripti",  knorni  to  Inive  been  wr  tten  hy 
Descartes,  and  Iwaring  the  following  titles.  Coi- 
tiiltrationt  on  S?eita<t  in  Gtmral.  Snmelliing  on 
Algflrra.  Rrperimenla,  nnd  Olympica,  had  dis- 
apiican?d.  Iiraving  no  trace  of  their  existence. 
Count  Fouchcr  de  Careil  lias  now  discovered  copita 
of  them  in  an  eld  prcas,  which  had  not  been  opebed 
for  years,  in  tlie  library  of  ilauover. 

THti  Clievalier  Guidi  ban  just  discovered  at  the 
excavations  which  are  being  made  at  Ostia,  in  tbe 
Papal  Slalefc  a  statue  of  Venus  of  the  size  of  life,  la 
an  attitude  ximilnr  to  that  of  tbe  Tcnus  de  Uedici. 
Tlie  newly-dlBcovercd  statue  is  in  a  better  state  of 
preservation  than  the  cither,  and  tomo  aitisto  em 
assert  that  it  Li  more  beautiful. 

TiiE  source  of  tho  Ticino,  about  which  we  now 
rend  so  much,  is  in  Switzerland,  near  Uoant  8L 
fiothard,  Tbe  river  is  about  one  handred  and 
twelve  miles  in  length,  but  it  is  navigable  Rk  oofy 
seventy  miles.  It  was  on  tho  bordeis  of  tbe  Tiddo 
that  liaunibal,  descending  Ihun  the  Alpi^  detetMl 
PubliuB  Cornelius  Sei]»Ob 


i8sg.] 

Thb  H0BKOB8  or  Was.— A  cOTrespondent  of  tbe 
lima  sendA  tha  foUoning  extract  tnna  that  joui^ 
nal  of  Mar  31,  1813;  "  Oaaette,  8t  Peterabmjt 
April  30,  1813.  In  conTormily  to  the  directio  i 
issued  b7  Goverament  for  tbe  complete  deBEmcdo 
or  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  boriKS,  bslongmg  to 
the  enemj,  which  fell  in  battle  or  perked  from  the 
cold,  and  bad  not  been  committed  to  the  enrth,  the 
fbllowing  reports  haTe  been  transmitted  by  the 
Governors  of  different  provinces:  'In  the  govern 
ment  of  Minsk,  np  to  the  end  of  Jano>i7.  18,797 
dead  bodies  of  men.  and  2146  of  horses,  hsd  been 
burnt ;  and  there  iitill  remBiaed  to  be  hnrnt — of  tha 
former  30,10s,  snd  of  the  latter  27,31  S,  the  gTeate 
part  of  which  were  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Bete- 
sina.  In  the  f^emmeut  of  Moscow,  up  to  the  6 
teentb  of  Febniaty,  49,764  dead  bodies  of  men,  and 
31.894  of  horaes,  had  been  bnrol,  besides  a  nambe 
of  others  that  vrem  buried.  Id  the  government  of 
Smolensk,  up  to  tbe  second  of  March,  11,736  dead 
bodies  of  men,  and  61,430  of  hoiiea,  bad  been  com 
nitted  to  ihe  finmcs.  In  the  gorenment  of  Wilna, 
up  to  the  Sflb  of  March,  12,303  dead  bodies  of  men 
and  9407  of  hanet,  had  been  put  under  ground. 
In  the  government  of  Kaluga,  up  to  the  eleventh  of 
March,  1017  human  corpses,  and  4384  dead  horaes, 
badbeenbumt.  ThemnnoTtheivhole  was  313,6  6 
human  corpses,  and  9S,S16  dead  horses.'  " 

EzTRAoaniKART  DiBcovBRT.  —  PaoitxiaAPHtHa 
80CSD. — In  another  part  of  our  columns  will  be 
found  the  details  of  a  very  sngular  discovfrj  of  ML 
L.  Scott,  by  means  of  which  sounds  may  be  made 
to  record  theniselves,  whether  these  soundB  are 
those  of  musical  instruments,  or  emitted  by  the  Ttrice 
in  singing  or  speaking.  Professor  Wtaeatstone, 
during  bis  recent  visit  to  Paris,  was  invited  by  the 
Abb£  Moigno  to  inspect  the  papers  on  which  theM 
souods  had  printed  tbemselvee,  and  is  Mid  to  hare 
been  greati;  surprised  and  pleased  with  what  be 
saw.  The  mark  produced  on  the  paper  b;  ft  ps 
Ucular  note  is  invariably  the  same;  so,  also,  if  a 
person  speaks,  the  tone  of  voice  in  whiuh  he  spettks 
is  Giithfully  recorded.  As  jet  no  practical  advan 
tage  has  been  obtained  by  this  discovery;  bnt  M 
Scott  is  sanguine  that  in  coarse  of  time^  he  will  so 
Gir  improve  liin  apparatus  that  it  will  be  capable  0 
printing  a  speech  which  ma;  be  written  off  verbatim 
to  tbe  great  savingof  labor  to  Parliamontaij  report- 
ers.—TV  Fhotographic  Ntun. 

An  EycLisn  Lady  a!jd  Acstbuv  Fobaoes. — 
An  English  Indy,  resident  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  re- 
ceived a  visit  of  a  detachment  of  Austriana  Sh 
hoisted  the  British  flag  over  her  house,  and  courage- 
ously warned  them  not  to  enter.  They  sulki  y 
obeyed,  but,  in  pure  wantonnera,  and  nothwithstand 
iug  that  money  was  offered  them  to  desist,  thej  cu 
down  a  mucb-cfaerished  plantation  of  fine  orange 
trees,  the  prime  ornament  of  the  grounds.  They 
wanted  noud,  ifaey  said.  Wood  was  offered  them 
in  abundance,  of  a  kind  better  suited  to  tbeir  por 
poses ;  but  tbe  Vandals  persieted,  and  our  country 
woman  site  among  faded  orange  bloeeoma  and  incmnis 
the  pride  of  her  gerden. — 7M*  (krrtfpBuAmt^Ott 
Timts. 

The  Empemr  Napoleon,  as  at  the  time  of  the 
Crimeao  war.  bas  in  his  cabinet  a  telegraphic  sarrios 
by  which  he  con  commanicate  direoify  with  hia 
generals  at  the  seat  of  war.  He  is  also  acoompaalad 
by  a  small  and  aelaot  piintiiiffuOnL 
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Uf  BTBCooLa. — It  is  now  dew  flrom 
strtiM  e  lat  the  Italiati  campaigit 
the  deadliest  in  history.  We  see  it 
e  Ans  nans  bave  240,000  men  at  pre- 
country  and  by  the  middle  of  next 
mbe  will  be  increased  to  33G,O0O, 
horses,  and  900  guna  "There  are 
the  y  enoa  cotrespondent  of  the 
pp  s  hiB  information,  "that  talk  of 
f,  ended  n  one  campaign ;  but  Hapo- 
nemy  to  deal  with  whom  he  will  net 
lb  e  10  o  ercome  at  all,  or  only  after  • 
perate  struggle."  Tbe  German  Qaar- 
quoted  by  tbe  same  anthoriiy,  give* 
0  G60  000  men  and  1300  pieces  of 
AuKttia,  on  tha  other  hand.  It  is  as- 
se  betw  en  IBO.OOO  to  800,000  men 
a  Is  no  probable  that  the  absence 
sin  w  war — hard  cash— may  twlng 
eontes  0  a  speedier  close  than  the 
preeeo  masine  ?  Tbe  French  peae- 
sick  of  encung  to  his  QovemmeDt 
s  come,  and  tbe  capititlists  of  London 
te  the  terms  of  peace.  Aa  for  Austria, 
7  IS  hope  ess  and  undisguised. 

Fbebh  watzr  EliL. — On  Saturday,  the 
tant,  wo  apprenticeladsirbilepasBing 
al  wh  supplies  Pulteney-loivQ  dis- 
ate  rom  Uemprigg's  Loch,  Caithnen- 
'ed  a  large  eel  in  the  bed  of  tjie  canal, 
ga  e  c  aae^  and  succeeded  in  captor- 
asured  six  feet  four  inches  in  length 
n  bee  n  omumferanoe.  It  was  of  a 
nd  was  liimiBbed  with  very  strong 
BO  ha  upon  an  old  boot  being  put 
h  steneil  its  teeth  so  flrmly  in  the 
s  who  e  we  ght  was  suspended  by  tbe 
nderable  me.  Unfortunately  it  was 
>u  Ihtm  a  moderate  calculation  It  could 
hort  of  Ally  pounds  weight,  being  ftiUy 
than  any  fresb-water  eel  whi<^  waa 
m  Ih  a  countiy. — Gbiagoa  MaA 

£  w  J  PAH, — Tbe  cholera  has  been 
nortbcm  part  of  Japan  to  a  tr^htltal 
eddo  alone  the  deaths  are  reported  at 
mon  h  AUissima  and  Odonraia  had 
Teatly  The  outbreak  oftliis  dreadful 
n  alte  the  ime  the  foreign  embsaaiec 
Jeddo  bad  ed  the  people  to  attribute 
ntrod  ction  Into  their  country,  and 
nts  o  tbe  coincidence  as  a  punlsh- 
g  Japan  to  foreigners. 

tte     f  May  Sftb  states  podtively  that, 

of  h    spo  lation  of  his  towns  and  vil- 

nan  troops.  King  Victor  Emmanuel 

antograp     letter  to  tbe  Kmporor  of 

g  h  m  whc  her  he  means  to  make  war 

as  a  brigand  cbiel     Another  stoiy 

U  ishal  Csnrobert  wrote  this  letter. 

Ilnary  general  meeting  of  the  Atlantic 
nnany Is  called,  to  approve  the  heads 
al  arra  gement  made  with  Qoren- 
U  be  asked  for  theereatlon  of 
t  of  £600,000  In  prsftr- 


■"til 


£6m 

<m  Eugenia  bu  addrsMed  ■  letter  of 
Madame  Bnret,  widow  of  OmmmJ 
at  MonUbatlo. 
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A  French  Accottxt  op  the  Battlb  op  Moxte- 
BBLLO. — I  passed  about  five  hours  yesterday  in  the 
twice  celebrated  village^  which  now  serves  as  head- 
quarters of  Marshal  Baraguay  d'Uillicrs.  I  met 
with  a  foot  chasseur,  who  very  kindly  pointed  out 
to  me  the  roads,  the  little  hillocks,  and  the  different 
houses  where  the  principal  episodes  of  the  struggle 
took  place.  On  seeing  the  ground,  it  would  be 
difficult  not  to  comprehend  the  great  efforts  which  it 
must  have  required  on  the  part  of  General  Forey's 
division  to  resist  the  attick  of  ttie  Austrian  army. 
The  latter  occupied  all  the  elevated  points;  their 
batteries  swept  the  phiin  and  commanded  the  roads, 
and  it  was  by  those  roads  and  by  the  plain  that  the 
French  troops  came  up.  Each  elevated  position  re- 
quired, as  it  were,  a  particular  attack.  The  soldiers 
of  Count  de  Stadion  and  Cicncral  Bmum  fired  from 
an  elevation  and  without  any  irregularity,  and  most 
of  their  shots  must  have  told.  The  French,  how- 
ever, by  their  vigor,  made  up  for  inferiority  of  num- 
ber and  of  position.  On  a  little  slope,  (which  miglit 
be  compaied  to  the  fir^^t  step  of  a  staircase,)  leading 
to  the  town,  the  Austrian  anillery  took  up  a  fine 
pasition.  But  they  were  in  the  end  obli;?ed  to  retire, 
being  pressed  so  closely  in  by  the  French  battalions, 
and  wlien  the  struggle  had  drawn  to  a  close  the 
slope  was  covered  with  dead  bodies.  Led  by  my 
guide,  i  crossed  corn  fields  and  vineyards,  where 
the  enemy  had  made  a  short  resistance,  and  nearly 
at  every  step  I  was  obliged  to  make  a  circuit  in 
ordiT  not  to  trample  on  a  uowl3'-covered  trench 
filled  with  bodies.  The  ground  is  covered  witli 
remnants  of  cartridges,  and  here  and  there  were 
shreds  of  clothing  of  tiie  French  and  Austrian  sol- 
d'crs.  torn  from  them  by  the  stakes  of  the  vines  or 
by  the  saber  and  bayonet.  It  is  really  ustonishmg 
how  the  Austrians  could  have  abandoned  a  position 
like  Montebello.  Such  a  step  can  scarcely  be  com- 
prehended. Every  thing  was  in  their  Hivor ;  they 
liad  forces  certainly  three  times  superior  to  the 
French ;  they  held  the  ground  with  artillery,  firmly 
established,  and  with  cavalry  strongly  posted  and 
well  placed  for  acting.  Al\er  having  gone  over  the 
ground  near  the  village,  I  entered  seveml  of  the 
houses  which  hud  been  sacked  by  the  Austrians. 
In  one  of  them  a  wounded  Austrian  soldier  had  been 
discovLTed  only  two  days  before.  A  ball  had  passed 
through  his  thigh,  and  the  unfortunate  man  had  had 
the  resolution  to  reniaiu  concealed  for  four  days  be- 
lund  a  large  wine-cask,  without  food,  and  sulTeriug 
severely  from  his  wound.  He  was  half-dead  from 
p.iin  and  fear,  and  yet  dared  not  show  himself.  The 
night  a'ter  the  battle  he  had  strength  enough  to 
dress  his  wound  by  covering  it  with  a  colored  hand- 
kerchief; but  the  dyi!  of  it  had  brought  on  violent 
infiamtnation  He  is  now  in  the  hospital  at  Vog- 
hera.  The  fortitude  shown  bv  the  wounded  Aus- 
triau  durim^  fo'ir  days  of  privation  and  suffering,  has 
its  source  in  the  exaggerated  fear  which  had  been 
excited  in  h'u  tnind  with  regard  to  the  French  sol- 
diers. The  Austrian  (lenerals  have  represented 
them  to  be  so  many  savages,  and  stated  that  they 
put  all  their  prisoners  to  death.  Turning  to  a  point 
of  etymology,  it  is  s^iid  that  Montebello  derives  its 
name  from  tin.  Romans  having  called  it  Afons  belli^ 
because  its  position  in  the  middle  of  a  valley,  which 
leads  towards  Central  Italy,  always  made  it  afield  of 
battle.  The  adjacent  village  of  Casteggio  appears  to 
have  derived  its  name  fiorn  the  Romans  having  estab- 
lished there  a  defensive  camp,  {easirum.)  The  supply- 
uig  the  French  soldiers  with  provisions  at  Casteggio 
and  Montebello  is  difficult,  as  they  have  to  rely  solely 


OD  their  own  reaouroea.    Tba  ooantiT  Ins 
pletely  devastated,  and  both  the  mhabltuita 
the  cattle  are  deprived  of  food.   The 
the  army  is,  however,  such  that  the  mipi^jr 
visions  goes  on  with  perfect  regolaritj. 

The  Frekch  Szegb  Fleet. — ^The  aiege  fleel.Js 
fitting  out  with  hot  haste  at  Touloo.  Inaepeod— t 
ly  of  screw  liners  and  frigates^  it  is  to  oooaiM  of  tn 
screw  gun-boats,  drawing  vexy  little  water,  and  fa- 
tended  to  operate  in  the  shallowB  of  the  Adrietia 
Each  is  to  be  armed  with  a  heavy  gun,  workiug  on 
a  pivots  on  the  fore  part  of  the  deck,  and  behind: A 
semi-circular  shit  Id  of  roiled  iron  platei^  atoiil  fimiMTi 
to  resist  the  heaviest  shots,  and  so  to  prorect  mi 
men  working  the  gun.  The  vessels  theiiiaelr«s  an 
said  to  be  constructed  of  iron  platea.  pnniTMlnB  tht 
same  force  of  resistance,  so  that  thej  ara^  in  fae^ 
shot-proof  fioating  steam-batteries.  It  ia  difflonlk 
to  ascertain  the  exact  caliber  of  the  plvot-gUDi^  bofi 
they  are  believed  to  be  50-pounden^  similar  to  iriuH 
have  been  of  late  years  introduced  into  the  Fronh 
navy.  It  was  also  said,  with  what  troth  I  kncNr 
not,  that  they  are  rifled;  if  so,  ihej  will  bo  Ttgj 
formidable  instruments  of  war,  renderiug  the  liiid 
batteries  and  forts  of  Venice  uii<i  the  ooaat  open  to 
attack  with  comparative  impubity ;  lor  it  will  ba 
almost  impossible  to  hit  them  from  the  shore,  aadiw 
wdl  fight  the  gun  stem  on,  and  preeeot  a  afnall  wm^ 
face,  which  will  be  kept  constantly  in  mociciw  ft 
appears  pretty  certain  that  both  the  French  nmr 
and  navy  are  provided  with  rifled  gone  of  onS 
larger  caliber  than  the  four-poundera  mentioned  b 
my  letter  of  yesterday  week.  Five  of  the  gnaboiii 
are  made  so  as  to  admit  of  their  being  taken  to] 
and  conveyed  overland,  with  a  view,  it  ia  i 
of  their  bi>ing  ultimately  employed  on  the 
Garda,  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  Ai 
great  lino  of  defense,  extending  ftom  the 
rectangle  of  Mantua  and  Verona  to  the  XjtdL 
Should  the  French  be  able  to  launch  the  fl^nn-bn^B 
on  the  lake  they  would  doubtless  do  good  aamii^ 
but  to  get  them  there  will  be  the  great  difficoUj,  l|^. 
they  will  have  to  pass  through  the  whole  oT  fl^-- 
Austrian  army,  which  oocupiee  the  ooontiy  fe» 
tween  the  lake  and  the  shores  (Mf  the  Adriatia         ^ 

Tile  equipment  of  the  fleet  is  proceeding  wllii 
such  rapidity,  that  merchant-TSMels  are  U  ~ 
crews,  except  the  superior  offioen^  at  a 
handed  as  to  be  unable  to  put  to  sea.    The  _ 
are  entering  seamen  of  all  nation%  and  in 
cases  Englishmen. 

There  is  at  this  moment^  at  the  Qreal 
Hotel,  in  Turin,  a  very  rich  lOlanees  ooontoM 
two  s()n8  are  volunteers.    The  elder  It 
and  the  younger  nineteen.    The  mother  of  theii  ^ 
young  solders  has  taken  up  her  residenoe  in  Tl 
that  she  may  bo  near  her  children ;  she  can  not 
them,  for  they  are  fighting  at  the  front  poaiiL ' 
she  receives  news  from  them  every  day,  and  wU  i 
return   to  Lombardy  until   the    Franco-Sarte 
army  shall  have  itself  entered  at  the  point  of 
bayonet. 


1 


■*'^ 


Advices  from  Marseflles  state  that  the 
arriving  at  that  port  from  Italy  are  orowded  irilfc 
passengers.  The  English  are  leaving  Toaomjf  Iha 
Roman  States,  and  Napk 


\\ 


The  MEDiTERRAVBAir  Fleet.  —  The    QAtal|fe 
Ckronick  says  the  Meditenanean  fleet  b  to  haaqjlf- 
mented  to  thirty-flve  screw-ihipa  of  tha  Bnaw         k^' 
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EDITOR'S    NOTK. 

The  splendid  print,  and  historic  group  of  renowned  personages,  which  forms  the 
artistic  embellishment  of  our  present  number,  will,  we  trust,  bo  pleasing  and  satisfactory. 
An  explanatory  and  biographical  sketch  will  be  found  in  the  letter-press. 

Unwilling  to  task  too  severely  the  literary  digestive  organisms  of  our  readers  during 
the  heats  of  summer,  we  have  spread  our  table  with  varied  viands,  which  we  hopi*  will  be 
both  palatable  and  agreeable.  The  Hamilton  Lectures,  forming  the  first  course,  are  a 
powerful  tonic,  and  will  aid  mental  digestion.  Peasant  Life  in  Russia  will  form  a  pleasant 
excursion  to  Northern  Europe  in  this  traveling  season  ;  and  in  returning,  they  can  make 
the  grand  Ascent  of  Monte  Rosa.  Womanhood  and  its  Mission  will  be  found  very  sensible 
and  instructive  to  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  "better  half  of  creation."  The  Roman 
Question  will  stir  the  re^idcr's  st'nsitivities  by  its  pungent  statements.  As  the  eye^^  of  the 
world  are  looking  to  Italy,  we  ask  the  reader  to  look  through  French  Spectacles,  and  he 
will  see  more.  He  will  pity  poor  T^ouis  XVI.  in  his  flight,  if  he  can  pity  a  king.  The 
Austrians  and  Italy  will  add  to  the  reader's  knowledge  of  the  great  war  (question.  The 
sorrows  of  the  beautiful  but  unfortunate  Duchess  of  Orleans  will  awaken  the  reader\s 
sympathies.  If  he  is  given  to  Reverie  and  Abstraction,  he  will  gain  wisdom  by  reading 
about  its  phenomena.  Rab  and  his  Friends,  is  a  graphic  story,  rich  in  artistic  attractions. 
Some  other  articles  will  claim  the  reader's  notice.  The  facts  concerning  the  "  M(»unt 
Vernon  Fund" — Mr.  Everett's  noble  efforts  in  its  behalf — will  touch  a  chord  of  interest 
and  pleasure  in  many  hearts. 

This  number  closes  the  second  volume  for  this  year — another  choice  volume  still  re- 
mains. The  September  number,  embellished  with  two  splendid  plates,  will  be  issued 
about  the  middle  of  August.  As  we  spare  no  lalH»r,  pains,  nor  money,  to  render  the 
Eclectic  rich  in  its  literary  treasures  jmd  beautiful  in  its  artistic  attractions,  beyond  any 
other  inuitazme  we  know  of,  we  hope  our  patrons  will  do  us  the  favor  to  invite  the  at- 
tentitm  of  their  friends  to  its  choice  pages.     Our  c\tc\\\bX\o\\  \s  ravi<lly  advancing. 
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a  conscious  recognition  of  the  phenomena 
as  phenomena  of  Self.  If  a  cognition,  act, 
or  feeling  exists  of  which  I  am  not  con- 
scious, it  is  not  mine.  Consciousness  is 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  intelli- 
gence, and  is  therefore  implied  in  the 
statement  of  every  act  of  intelligence ;  it 
is  to  nund  what  extension  is  to  body,  the 
essential  condition  of  all  its  phenomena. 
It  would  be  a  contradiction  to  suppose  a 
thought  of  which  no  being  is  conscious. 
But  further,  to  speak  of  degrees  of  Con- 
sciousness, in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
is  as  improper  as  to  speak  of  degrees  of 
Extension.  There  may  be  degrees  of 
feeling,  of  desire,  of  vividness  of  concep- 
tion— in  other  words,  of  the  predicate ; 
but  in  each  /  feel.  The  feeling  is  more  or 
less  intense — it  is  not  more  or  less  mine. 
Nevertheless,  in  a  certain  sense,  we  may 
speak  of  intensity  of  Consciousness,  inas- 
much as  feelings,  etc.,  may  be  more  or  less 
obscure,  and  therefore  less  easy  of  recog- 
nition on  reflection,  whether  from  transi- 
ency or  other  causes.  For  we  must  dis- 
tinguish the  dififerent  senses  in  which 
Consciousness  is  spoken  of.  First,  in  an 
act  of  thought  I  am  conscious  of  the  cog- 
nition, inasmuch  as  it  is  I  that  know. 
But  I  may  direct  my  attention  to  the  cog- 
nition itself  rather  than  its  object,  and 
thus  make  it  the  object  of  a  Reflex  Con- 
sciousness, wliich  has  sometimes  been 
called,  by  way  of  distinction.  Self-con- 
sciousness ;  but  which,  as  all  Conscious- 
ness is  Self-consciousness,  might  bo  better 
denomihated  Reflex  in  contrast  to  Primi- 
tive Consciousness.  Now,  the  more  tran- 
sient and  the  weaker  a  feeling  has  been, 
or  the  less  attended  to  at  the  moment, 
the  less  clear  will  be  the  Reflex  Conscious- 
ness ;  or  to  speak  more  exactly,  since  the 
phenomenon  (except  in  certain  cases)  per- 
ishes in  the  desire  to  observe  it,  the  less 
clear  will  be  the  reminiscence  of  which 
reflection  takes  cognizance.  We  shall 
not  dwell  further  at  present  on  this  dis- 
tinction. 

Consciousness,  then,  is  the  field  of  the 
psychologist,  and  Reflex  Consciousness  is 
his  instrument.  And  the  phenomena  of 
Consciousness  may  be  classified  ^^th 
Kant  and  Hamilton)  as  Cognitions,  Feel- 
ings, and  Exertions  or  Conations ;  the  last 
term  being  that  employed  by  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  to  denote  the  phenomena  of 
Will  and  Desire.  This  classification  is,  of 
course,  open  to  objection,  but  it  appears 
at  least  as  good  as  any  other  that  has 


been  proposed.  But  having  exhausted 
Consciousness,  have  we  exhausted  all  the 
mental  phenomena ;  or  must  we  acquiesce 
in  the  doctrine  that  there  exist,  or  may 
exist,  modifications  of  mind,  call  them 
what  we  will,  with  which  we  can  never 
become  acquainted,  except  perhaps  by 
their  effects — proceeding  in  the  depths  of 
Unconsciousness,  of  which  only  now  and 
then  a  trace  reaches  the  sumce?  Is 
Consciousness  an  instrument  by  means  of 
which  we  contemplate  our  own  internal 
modifications,  but  whose  power  is  insufli- 
cient  to  cope  with  the  delicacy  and  varie- 
ty of  the  mental  energies  ?  The  reader 
will  perhaps  ask  a  preliminary  question : 
Are  we  entitled  to  put  such  an  hypothesis 
at  all,  having  spoken  just  now  of  Con- 
sciousness as  the  foim  of  internal  phe- 
nomena, as  extension  of  external  ?  Iiow- 
ever,  let  the  question  for  the  present  be 
discussed  on  its  own  merits,  and  we  give 
him  leave  to  moot  the  point  of  consistency 
afterwards. 

From  the  question  stated  must  be  dis- 
tin^ished  another.  Do  the  phenomena 
which  memory  testifles  exhaust  Conscious- 
ness ?  Are  we,  for  example,  conscious  in 
sleep  when  we  have  no  recollection  of 
dreams  ?  But  although  the  questions  are 
in  themselves  distinct,  yet  in  the  discus- 
sion they  necessarily  run  very  much  to- 
gether, and  the  same  facts  bear  upon  the 
solution  of  both.  Wo  shall  proceed  to 
consider  some  of  these  phenomena  in 
their  bearing  on  the  first  question,  and  to 
compare  the  theories  adopted  by  Stewart 
and  Sir  W.  Hamilton  respectively. 

Let  us  consider  the  phenomena  of  ac- 
quired dexterities  and  habits.  We  shall 
put  the  case,  for  example,  of  an  expert 
performer  on  the  piano-forte,  able  to  play 
either  from  notes  or  from  memory  with 
rapidity  while  carrying  on  a  totally  differ- 
ent train  of  thought ;  or  that  of  the  equili- 
brist, who  balances  several  objects  at  once, 
and  at  the  same  time  maintains  his  own 
footing  on  a  rope,  attending  with  eye  and 
mind  to  the  rapidly  varymg  disturbances 
of  equilibrium,  and  willing  the  motions 
necessary  to  coimteract  them.  In  these 
cases  there  is  no  memory,  even  for  a 
moment,  of  the  various  separate  motions 
which  have  been  executed.  We  are  con- 
scious of  the  series  of  operations,  but  not 
of  the  separate  operations  themselves. 
To  account  for  these  and  similar  phenome- 
na, three  principal  theories  have  been  put 
forward.    ^^  In  the  first  place,  we  may  say 
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that  the  whole  process  is  effected  without 
either  volition  or  any  action  of  the  think- 
ing principle,  it  being  merely  automatic 
or  mechanical.  In  the  second  place,  it 
may  be  said  that  each  individual  act  of 
which  the  process  is  made  up,  is  not  only 
an  act  of  mental  agency,  but  a  conscious 
act  of  volition ;  but  that  there  being  no 
memory  of  these  acts,  they  consemiently 
are  unknown  to  us  when  past.  In  the 
third  place,  it  may  be  said  that  each  indi- 
vidual act  of  the  process  is  an  act  of 
mental  agency,  but  not  of  Consciousness 
and  separate  volition  ;  a  conscious  volition 
being  allowed  in  regard  to  the  series,  but 
not  the  separate  acts."*  The  last  opinion 
is  Sir  W.  Hamilton's,  the  second  Stew- 
art's, the  first  is  adopted  by  Reid  and 
Hartley.  The  former  says :  "  I  conceive 
it  to  be  a  part  of  our  constitution,  that 
what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  we 
acquire  not  only  a  facility,  but  a  proneness 
to  do  on  like  occasions ;  so  that  it  requires 
a  particular  will  or  effort  to  forbear  it,  but 
to  do  it  requires  very  often  no  will  at  all." 
Now,  it  would  be  absurd  in  the  extreme 
to  suppose  that  Reid  meant  to  deny,  in 
such  cases  as  those  above  cited,  the  ^ct 
of  an  initial  and  general  volition  ;  to  affirm, 
for  example,  that  the  musician  was  led  to 
his  instrument  by  an  occult  power,  and 
commenced  or  continued  to  play  involun- 
tarily and  without  knowing  what  he  was 
about.  But,  if  this  be  admitted,  then 
Reid's  opinion  and  Hamilton's  substan- 
tially colincide;  while  Reid's  statement, 
however  objectionable  in  some  respects, 
has  the  advantaj^e  of  comprehensiveness. 
As  Sir  W.  Hamilton  states  his  theory,  it 
is  ap|)licable  indeed  to  acquired  dexteri- 
ties, but  it  leaves  altogether  out  of  account 
the  phenomena  of  involuntary  habits ; 
such,  for  example,  as  the  apparently  un- 
conscious use  of  certain  expressions,  man- 
ner of  address,  or  gestures  of  the  body. 
These  Reid  evidently  had  in  view.  There 
is,  of  course,  room  for  further  difference  of  j 
opinion  in  the  explanation  of  these  sup- 
posed latent  agencies,  according  as  they 
are  regarded,  with  Hamilton  as  an  ulti- 
mate fact,  or  referred,  with  Berkeley, 
(who,  however,  suggests  the  hypothesis 
only  as  an  alternative  to  that  of  conscious 
action,)  to  some  foreign  intelligence — "the 
same,  perhaps,  which  governs  bees  and 
spiders,  and  moves  the  limbs  of  those  who 
walk  in  their  sleep ;"  or,  thirdly,  supposed 

*  Lectures  I  p.  367. 


to  depend  wholly  or  in  part  on  the  con- 
stitution of  the  bodily  organs.  That  ReUl 
did  not,  as  Hamilton  supposes,  indme  to 
the  second  supposition,  is  clear  from  his 
saying  that  he  saw  no  reason  to  think  that 
wo  shall  ever  be  able  to  assign  the  pbyn- 
cal  cause  either  of  instinct  or  of  the  power 
of  habit.  His  application  to  them  of  the 
term  mechanical  is  far  firom  proving  the 
contrary.  It  is  unfair  criticism,  altbondi 
universally  adopted  by  historians  of  phi^ 
losophy,  to  infer  an  author's  views  from 
our  definition  of  his  terms  to  the  excluaon 
of  his  own.  What,  then,  is  Reid's  defini- 
tion of  the  term  here  used  ?  ^^  There  are 
some  principles  of  action  which  reqoire 
no  attention,  no  deliberation,  no  wiD. 
These,  for  distinction's  sake,  we  shall  eaU 
mechanical."  The  definition  applies  pre- 
cisely  to  the  latent  agencies  of  Sir  W, 
Hamilton,  and  to  nothing  else.  Now,  as 
the  latter  admits  the  validity  of  Stewart's 
recitation  of  Reid,  it  must  be  equally 
valid  against  his  own  theory,  so  &r  as  the 
distinctive  characteristic,  if  any,  of  Reid's 
theory  is  not  involved.  We  shall  there- 
fore cite  the  substance  of  the  passage 
which  contains  this  refutation,  together 
with  the  counter  theory. 


'*  I  can  not  help  thinking  it  more 
cal  to  suppose  that  those  actions  which 
originally  voluntary  always  continue  so^  al- 
though, in  the  case  of  operations  which  in 
become  habitual  in  consequence  of  long  pnw- 
tice,  we  may  not  be  able  to  recollect  every  dSt- 
ferent  volition.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  perfonner 
on  the  harpsichord,  I  apprehend  that  thoe  is 
an  act  of  the  will  preceding  every  motion  of  the 
finger,  aldiough  he  may  not  be  able  to  recoUeet 
these  Tolitions  afterwards,  and  although  he 
may,  during  the  time  of  his  performanoe,  be 
emploved  in  carrying  on  a  separate  train  of 
thougnt.  For  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the 
most  rapid  performer  can,  when  he  pleases,  pby 
so'slowly  as  to  be  able  to  attend  to,  and  to  rt- 
coilect,  every  separate  act  of  his  will  in  the  itr 
rious  movements  of  his  fingers  ;*  and  he  can 
gradually  accelerate  the  rate  of  his  execution 
till  he  is  unable  to  recollect  these  acts.  Now, 
in  this  instance,  one  of  two  suppositioiis 
must  be  made.  The  one  is,  that  the  opoa- 
tions  in  the  two  cases  are  carried  on  pt^ 
cisely  in  the  same  manner,  and  diflbr  only  in 
the  degree  of  rapidity;  and  tiiat,  when  this 
rapidity  exceeds  a  certain  rate,  the  acts  of  the 
will  are  too  momentary  to  leave  any  imnre— ion 
on  the  memory.  The  other  is,  tliat  wnen  die 
rapidity  exceeds  a  certain  rate,  the  operation  is 
taken  entirely  out  of  our  hands,  and  it  ouiied 

*  This  is  not  abtolntely  tme,  bat  the  qnaHJOi 
tion  does  not  afieet  the  argamept. 
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on  by  some  unknown  power,  of  the  nature  of 
which  we  are  as  ignorant  as  of  the  cause  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  of  the  motion 
of  the  intestines.  The  last  supposition  seems 
to  me  to  be  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  man 
who  should  maintain,  that  although  a  body, 
projected  with  a  moderate  velocity,  is  seen  to 
pass  through  all  the  intermediate  spaces  in  mov- 
mg  from  one  place  to  another,  yet  we  are  not 
entitled  to  conclude  that  this  happens  when  the 
body  moves  so  quickly  as  to  become  invisible 
to  the  eye.  The  former  supposition  is  sup- 
ported by  the  analogy  of  many  other  facts  m 
our  constitutions.  Of  some  of  these  I  have 
already  taken  notice,  and  it  would  be  easy  to 
add  to  their  number.  An  expert  accountant, 
for  example,  can  sum  up,  almost  with  a  single 
glance  of  his  eye,  a  long  column  of  figures.  He 
can  tell  the  sum,  with  unerring  certainty,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  is  unable  to  recoUect  any 
one  of  the  figures  of  which  that  sum  is  com- 
posed; and  yet  nobody  doubts  that  each  of 
these  figures  has  passed  through  his  mind,  or 
supposes  that  when  the  rapidity  of  the  process 
became  so  great  that  he  is  unable  to  recollect 
the  various  steps  of  it,  he  obtains  the  result  by 
a  sort  of  inspiration.'' 

He  proceeds  to  combat  the  only  plausible 
objection  he  can  conceive,  and  which  is 
one  that  Sir  "VV.  Hamilton,  at  least,  would 
not  have  thought  of  urging ;  namelT,  the 
astonishing  rapidity,  thus  supposed  m  our 
intellectual  operations.  He  argues,  from 
the  analogy  of  the  microscope,  that  having 
demonstrated  the  existence  of  various 
intellectual  processes  which  escape  our 
attention  in  consequence  of  their  rapidity, 
we  are  entitled  to  carry  the  supposition 
a  little  farther,  in  order  to  bring  under 
the  known  laws  of  the  human  constitution 
a  class  of  mental  operations  which  must 
otherwise  remain  perfectly  inexplicable. 

"  Surely,"  he  adds,  "  our  ideas  of  time  are 
merely  relative,  as  well  as  our  ideas  of  exten- 
sion ;  nor  is  there  any  good  reason  for  doubting 
that,  if  our  powers  of  attention  and  memory 
were  more  perfect  than  they  are,  so  as  to  give 
us  the  same  advantage  in  examining  rapid 
events  which  the  microscope  gives  for  examin- 
ing minute  portions  of  extension,  they  would 
enlarge  our  views  with  respect  to  the  intellectual 
world,  no  less  than  that  instrument  has  with 
respect  to  the  material" 

The  preceding  theory  assumes  no  prin- 
ciple but  this,  that  there  may  be  acts 
which,  though  present  to  consciousness, 
are  so  transient  that  they  disappear  from 
memory  inunediately,  or  nearly  so.  The 
examples  to  which  Stewart  alludes  in  the 
above  passage,  as  demonstrating  thia  prin. 


ciple,  are  such  as  these :  ^^  A  person  who 
fall  asleep  at  church,  and  is  suddenly 
awakened,  is  unable  to  recollect  the  last 
words  spoken  by  the  preacher ;  or  even 
to  recollect  that  he  was  speaking  at  all. 
And  yet  that  sleep  does  not  suspend  en- 
tirely the  powers  of  perception,  may  be 
inferred  from  this,  that  if  the  preacher 
were  to  make  a  sudden  pause  in  his  dis- 
course, every  person  in  the  congrega- 
tion would  instantly  awake."  Again,  in 
reading  a  book,  especially  in  a  language 
not  perfectly  familiar,  we  must  perceive 
successively  every  letter,  and  afterwards 
combine  these  letters  into  syllables  and 
words,  before  we  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  a  sentence ;  yet  this  process  leaves 
no  trace  on  the  memory.  He  also  con- 
firms the  principle  by  its  application  to  the 
phenomena  of  association ;  but  as  these 
are  among  the  &cts  of  which  the  expla- 
nation is  in  question,  they  can  not  be 
brought  as  proof  of  either  theorv.  The 
principle  is,  however,  fully  admitted  by 
Sir  W .  Hamilton  in  its  application  to  the 
example  taken  from  sleep;  in  fact,  he 
states  that  we  must  at  once  answer  in  the 
negative  the  question.  Have  we  always  a 
memory  of  our  Consciousness  ?  (vol.  i. 
312.^  And  again,  ''The  assumption  of 
LocKC,  [with  regard  to  this  matter  of  Con- 
sciousness in  sleep,]  that  Consciousness  and 
Recollection  are  convertible,  is  disproved 
in  the  most  emphatic  manner  by  expe- 
rience," (819.)  What,  then,  are  the  ob- 
jections which  Sir  William  considers  deci- 
sive against  Stewart's  theory?  In  the 
first  place,  it  assumes,  without  a  shadow 
of  proof,  the  existence  of  Consciousness 
without  Memory.  In  the  next,  this  as- 
sumption contradicts  the  law,  that  Memory 
and  Consciousness  are  in  the  direct  ratio 
of  each  other.  Thirdly,  it  violates  the 
law  of  Parcimony,  since  Hamilton's 
counter  theory  is  not  only  beyond  the 
sphere  of  Consciousness  to  refute,  but  is 
actually  proved  by  the  phenomena  of  Per- 
ception. And  lastly,  Consciousness  itself 
presupposes  Memory.  Now,  passing  over 
the  unceremonious  treatment  of  Stewart's 
supposed  ''  demonstration,"  there  is  really 
nothing  absurd  in  the  supposition  of  Con- 
sciousness without  Memory.  For  where, 
of  two  relatives,  one  is  known  to  vary 
indefinitely,  while  the  other  either  varies 
not  at  all,  or  in  a  wholly  different  manner, 
there  is  no  absurdity  in  conceiving  that 
the  former  may  disappear  altogether  with- 
out the  latter  oeaamg  to  be.    Bat,  says 
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Sir  W.  Hamilton,  they  vary  in  the  direct 
ratio  of  each  other ;  and  therefore,  if  one 
disappears,  so  must  the  other  also.  This 
is  to  assume,  without  proof  and  contrary 
to  analogy,  that  a  proposition  in  mental 
science  which  holds  generally,  and  cceteris 
paribus^  may  be  pushed  to  its  utmost 
limits  according  to  the  laws  of  Mathema- 
tics. Even  in  Mathematics  one  quantity 
may  vary  directly  as  another,  within  the 
limits  of  observation,  and  yet  may  not 
vanish  with  it.  But  here  all  we  know  is, 
that  the  more  concentrated  Consciousness 
or  Attention  has  been,  the  longer  will  its 
trace  remain  on  the  Memory ;  but  it  would 
puzzle  even  Sir  W.  Hamilton  to  prove  that 
the  ratio  is  always  identical.  What  signi- 
fication can  be  attached  to  the  notion  of 
ratio  between  Memory  and  Consciousness? 
Between  time  or  space,  and  intensity, 
there  can  be  no  ratio,  nor  is  there  any 
measure  of  intensity  except  by  its  quan- 
titative effects.  The  duration  of  Memory 
may  be  measured,  but  how  shall  we  mea- 
sure the  intensity  of  Consciousness  ?  How 
shall  we  define  what  is  meant  by  a  double 
amount  of  Consciousness  ?  Shall  we  mea- 
sure it  by  the  duration  of  Memory,  as  we 
measure  heat  by  expansion  ?  Well ;  if 
necessary  for  convenience,  let  it  be  so ;  but 
let  it  be  remembered  that  this  is  a  mere 
conventional  basis  of  comparison,  and  can 
supply  no  reliable  knowledge  when  pushed 
beyond  the  limits  of  possible  observation. 
But  further,  it  is  not  true  that  intensity  of 
Consciousness,  if  we  must  use  the  exj)res- 
sion,  is  the  only  element  which  determines 
the  retention  in  the  Memory.  The  atten- 
tion bestowed  upon  other  concomitant  and 
immediately  succeeding  thoughts,  the  va- 
riety of  succeeding  impressions,  the  fami- 
liarity of  their  suggested  ideas,  and  other 
circumstances,  are  all  important  elements 
in  determining  whether  and  how  long  a 
conception  shall  be  retained.  Memory, 
moreover,  is  dependent  in  a  quite  peculiar 
degree,  on  a  set  of  corporeal  conditions 
unconnected  with  Consciousness.  The 
supposed  constant  ratio,  then,  is  a  mere 
hypothesis,  groundless,  incapable  of  proof, 
and  opposed  to  admitted  facts.  Let  ua, 
however,  grant  the  assumed  law  in  its 
fullest  extent ;  and  let  us  see  whether  it 
will  not  rather  make  for  Stewart  than 
against  him.  Memory  being  conceived 
only  as  relative  to  duration,  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  conceiving  a  reminiscence 
more  transient  than  the  shortest  period 
that  can  be  named.     But  for  the  pur})oses 


of  psychological  observation  a  recollectkm 
of  some  considerable  duration  is  neces* 
sary.  For  these  purposes,  therefore,  a 
very  brief  Memory  is  as  none.  In  speak- 
ing of  duration,  we  mean,  of  coarse,  du- 
ration measured  by  the  snccession  of  our 
thoughts.  By  the  very  terms  of  the  pro- 
blem, the  thought,  of  which  it  is  ques- 
tioned whether  we  are  conscious,  can  not 
be  reflected  upon  until  one  or  more 
thoughts  have  succeeded  and  passed 
away ;  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  prove 
that  it  has  not  been  remembered  for  the 
minimum  time  which  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
thinks  necessary,  namely,  so  as  to  be  pre* 
sent  along  with  that  immediately  succeed- 
ing. Num<vous  trivial  examples,  where 
Memory  seems  to  be  no  loneer,  might  be 
mentioned ;  but  we  leave  the  reader  to 
supply  them. 

But  if  these  objections  can  not  be  main- 
tained on  their  own  merit,  they  are  pecu- 
liarly incompetent  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
First,  he  affirms,  as  we  have  seen,  that  in 
certain  circumstances,  for  example,  in 
sleep.  Consciousness  is  possible  without 
Memory.  Secondly,  he.  does  not  limit 
this  assertion  to  the  case  of  sleep. 
"  Something  similar  to  the  rapid  oblivion 
of  our  sleeping  Consciousness  happens  to 
us  occasionally,  when  awake.  When  our 
mind  is  occupied  with  any  subject,  or  more 
frequently  when  fatigueo,  a  thought  sug- 
gests itseiC  We  turn  it  over  and  fix  our 
eyes  in  vacancy ;  interrupted  by  the  ques* 
tion  what  we  arc  thinking  of,  we  attempt 
to  answer,  but  the  thought  is  gone !  We 
can  not  recall  it,  and  say  that  wo  are 
thinking  of  nothing,"  p.  p.  324.)  But 
there  is  a  greater  inconsistency  stiU.  He 
holds,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  nund 
may  be  conscious  of  several  objects  at 
once ;  the  degree  of  Consciousness,  and 
therefore  the  Memory  of  each,  being  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  the  number  of  objects, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  vividness  of  oar 
desire  to  know  it  more  distinctly,**  (vol.  L 
p.  246-1,)  Again,  he  holds  that  everr 
modification  of  mind  is  a  quantity,  and 
must  theiefore  be  conceived  divisible  aef 
wfinihmiy  (i.  p.  365.)  This  is  therefore 
true  of  Consciousness,  and  Memory  in 
particular ;  and  we  are  shut  up  to  the  con- 
clusion lately  established,  that  an  evan- 
escent Memory,  implies  only  an  evanescent 
Consciousness  and  an  evanescent  modifi- 
cation. But  this  is  not  all.  The  princi]^ 
is  implicitly  adopted  hj  Stewart  in  Uie 
illustration   of   the   nucrosoope   quotad 
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above;  and  Hamilton,  in  adopting  the 
principle,  was  naturally  led  to  the  same 
illustration.  "  Could  we  magnify,"  he 
says,  "  the  discerning  power  of  Conscious- 
ness as  we  can  magnify  the  power  of  vision 
by  the  microscope,  we  might  enable  Con- 
sciousness to  extend  its  cognizance  to  mo- 
difications twice  ten  times  ten  thousand 
times  less  than  it  is  now  competent  to 
apprehend  ;  but  still  there  must  be  some 
limit,"  (i.  p.  365.)  Now,  mark  the  suicidal 
effect  of  this  doctrine.  Consciousness,  we 
are  told,  can  not  take  cognizance  of  men- 
tal modifications  below  a  certain  amount, 
but  every  modification  must  be  conceived 
capable  of  di\'ision  ad  infinitum;  we 
must  therefore  allow  the  possibility  of 
Cognitions,  Feelings,  Conations  so  small 
as  to  escape  the  ken  of  Consciousness. 
But  Sir  William  has  established  as  the 
•very  iiindamental  principle  of  his  psycho- 
logy, that  Consciousness  is  inseparable 
from  every  knowledge,  feeling,  and  exer- 
tion ;  that  it  is,  in  fiict,  the  very  act  itself, 
only  in  another  point  of  view.  We  are 
taught,  therefore,  that  the  act  becomes 
null  in  its  relation  to  the  knowing  subject, 
while  it  does  not  cease  to  exist  in  relation 
to  the  object  known.  Unless  he  chooses 
to  maintain  that  while  a  cognition,  for 
instance,  implies  Consciousness,  the  ab- 
sence of  Consciousness  only  reduces  it  to 
a  quasi-cognition ;  its  other  charactei*s 
remaining  unaltered. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  considers  it  a  favor- 
able circumstance  for  his  theory,  that 
Consciousness  can  testify  nothing  against 
what,  ex  hypothesis  does  not  come  within 
its  sphere.  This  we  consider  rather  an 
argument  against  the  introduction  of  such 
a  mode  of  accounting  for  phenomena.  A 
hypothesis  which,  by  its  nature,  is  beyond 
direct  refutation,  is  a  sort  of  Deus  ex  mor 
china  to  which  we  should  be  careful  of 
resorting,  especially  if  any  other  solution 
is  possible.  But  where  no  counter  evi- 
dence is  forthcoming,  we  must  be  allowed 
the  fullest  liberty  in  cross-examining  the 
witnesses  who  appear.  Three  of  the  de- 
monstrations adduced  are  not  difficult  to 
dispose  of.  One  is  founded,  strangely 
enough,  on  the  divisibility  of  mental 
modifications,  which  we  have  adduced  to 
support  an  opposite  conclusion.  "As 
every  mental  modification  is  a  quantity, 
and  as  no  quantity  can  be  conceived  not 
divisible  ad  infinitum^  we  must,  even  on 
this  hypothesis,  allow  (unless  we  assert 


that  the  ken  of  Consciousness  is  also  infi- 
nite) that  there  are  modifications  of  mind 
imknown  in  themselves,  but  the  necessary 
coeflScients  of  known  results,"  (vol.  i.  365, 
in  immediate  connection  with  the  passage 
already  cited.)  After  what  has  been  said 
this  passage  needs  no  further  comment ; 
its  refutation  is  contained  in  the  parenthe- 
sis. Another  argument  precisely  similar 
is  taken  from  the  divisibility  of  time. 
"  Some  minimum  of  time  must  be  admit- 
ted as  the  condition  of  Consciousness ;  and 
as  time  is  divisible  ad  infinitum  whatever 
minimum  be  taken,  there  must  be  admit- 
ted to  be  beyond  the  cognizance  of  Con- 
sciousness, intervals  of  time  in  which,  if 
mental  agencies  be  performed,  these  will 
be  latent  to  Consciousness,"  (i.  pp.  369, 
370.)  The  author  has  supplied  his  own 
refutation.  "  Consciousness  is  not  to  be 
viewed  as  any  thing  different  from  these 
modifications  themselves,"  (i.  p.  193.) 
"Consciousness  and  knowledge  are  the 
same  thing  considered  in  different  as- 
pects," (p.  1 96.)  "  The  mental  phenomena 
are  all  possible  only  under  the  condition 
of  Consciousness,"*  (p.  182.)  If  there 
be,  then,  a  minimum  of  time  necessary  for 
Consciousness,  it  is  only  so  far  as  the  same 
minimum  is  the  necessary  condition  of  a 
mental  modification. 

There  remains,  however,  what  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  regards  as  a  demonstrative 
proof  of  the  existence  of  latent  modifica- 
tions —  the  facts  of  Perception.  We  see, 
for  example,  a  speck  on  a  piece  of  glass  of 
no  distinguishable  form ;  but  if  we  bring 
it  within  the  field  of  a  microscope,  we 
discern  head,  wings,  legs,  and  all  the  other 
organs  of  a  perfect  insect.  Now,  here  we 
really  see  nothing  with  the  instrument 
which  had  not  equally  produced  its  im- 
pression upon  the  naked  eye.  If  the  separ- 
ate parts  had  produced  no  impression,  we 
should  have  seen  nothing.  Here,  there- 
fore, the  whole  of  which  we  are  conscious 
is  made  up  of  parts  of  which  we  are  un- 
conscious. This  example  is  from  Kant. 
Hamilton's  illustration  is  the  greenness  of 
a  distant  forest,  in  w*hich  no  leaf,  perhaps 
no  tree,  is  separately  visible.  The  other 
senses  fumish  like  illustrations,  since  in 
each  the  minimum  perceived  is  made  up 
of  an  infinitude  of  parts  too  small  for  per- 
ception, but  cx)ntnbuting  their  elements 
to  the  whole  effect.    The  noise  of  the  dis- 

*  iSo  pp.  183,  187,  269,  etc 
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tant  sea  is  made  up  of  the  imporceptible 
noises  of  its  several  waves.  !Now  we  are 
always  suspicious  of  psychological  argu* 
ments  whica  rest  chiefly  on  explanations 
of  the  manner  of  perception.  The  ground 
is  a  dangerous  one,  where  so  much  de- 
pends on  the  relations  of  mind  and  body, 
and  on  the  mode  of  action  of  the  organs 
of  sense ;  on  both  of  which  subjects  we 
are  in  all  but  the  darkest  ignorance.  For 
example,  we  see  in  the  retina  an  extremely 
complex  structure,  in  which  new  com- 
plexity is  being  continually  brought  to 
light,  and  yet  of  no  single  portion  of  it  is 
the  function  really  known ;  it  is  not  even 
ascertained  what  part  is  the  percipient  of 
the  luminous  impression.  We  only  know 
that  we  must  hold  ourselves  prepared  to 
give  up  all  the  hitherto  received  opinions 
on  the  matter.  Over  the  office  and  action 
of  the  nerve  still  greater  obscunty,  if  pos- 
sible, rests.  Any  argument,  therefore, 
founded  on  the  organic  phenomena  of 
Perception  must  be  eminently  unsafe. 
The  preceding  argument  in  particular,  in 
which  Sir  W.  Hamilton  follows  Leibnitz, 
Kant,  and  other  great  philosophers,  rests 
upon  the  supposed  relation  to  the  mind  of 
the  spatial  affections  of  the  organism. 
When  the  argument  was  from  the  neces- 
sity of  a  minimum  of  time,  we  could  deal 
with  it  fairly,  because  the  mind  as  well  as 
the  organism  exists  in  time ;  but  in  the 
present  argument  we  are  wholly  at  sea 
for  want  of  any  preliminary  principle  of ' 
translation  of  extension  into  mental  j 
modification.  Let  us,  however,  examine 
whether,  even  with  our  imperfect  know- 
ledge, we  can  not  discern  various  possible 
solutions  of  the  phenomenon  in  question. 
We  may  suppose,  first,  that  a  certain 
amount  of  the  physical  antecedent  (tor  ex- 
ample, in  the  case  of  sound,  vibration  of 
the  air)  is  necessarj-,  in  order  that  any  im- ' 
pression  should  reach  and  excite  the  organ  ; 
second,  that  a  certain  amount  of  distinct- 
ness is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  im- 
pressions  on  the  organ  should  not  run  hito 
one ;  third,  that  a  certain  amount  of  im- 
pression on  the  organ  is  necessary  to  the 
excitement  of  the  hqtyc  ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  distinctness  of  impressions ; 
fourth,  a  certain  excitement  of  nerve 
necessary,  in  order  (to  be  first  perhaps 
pro]>agated  to  the  brain,  and  then)  to  pro- 
duce a  mental  modification ;  fifth,  a  certain 
amount  of  modification  necessary  to  pro- 
duce Consciousness ;  and,  finally,  a  eertain 
amount  of  Consciousness  in  order  to  be 


remembered.  Of  these  hypothetes  (which 
do  not  pretend  to  be  exbiuutiye)  flome 
are  demonstrably  trne ;  othen  are,  al 
least,  probable,  but,  of  all,  that  wUdi 
separates  Consciousness  from  the  mental 
modification  appears  in  every  respect  the 
least  philosophical. 

Wo  do  not  think,  then,  that  Peroeptioa 
can  be  regarded  as  provinff  the  dootrine 
of  Latency,  however  nsefu  that  doctrine 
might  be  in  its  explanation  if  othenriae 
securely  established.  Nor  have  we  found 
it  necessary  to  admit  it  in  order  to  ex- 
plain the  fiicts  previoosly  adduced*  Then 
remain,  however,  some  oases  in  whidi, 
according  to  Hamilton,  the  doctrine  of 
Stewart  '^  would  constrain  onr  assent  to 
the  most  monstrous  oonolnmons."  lie 
example  he  gives  is  that  of  a  person  read- 
ing aloud,  when,  if  the  matter  be  nnin- 
teresting,  his  thoughts  may  be  wholly  oo** 
cupied  with  meditation  on  a  different 
subject.  As  we  wish  to  be  hmi,  wethaD 
not  question  the  supposition  that  our 
meditation  in  such  circumstances  is  whoDj 
undisturbed;  nor  shall  we  dwell  on  the 
difficulty  of  conceiving  so  complex  a  pro- 
cess carried  on  without  fifmnrinnmrni, 
involving,  as  it  does,  a  series  of  percep- 
tions (or  ^uon-perceptions)  of  Li^t  and 
Sound* — of  judgments,  reminisoenoeai 
volitions.  We  shall  not  argoe  on  the 
necessity  of  remembering  from  letter  to 
letter,  and  syllable  to  syllable,  in  order  to 
pronounce  correctly,  and  from  word  to 
word,  with  cognition  of  the  character,  at 
least,  of  each,  in  order  not  to  b^tow  a 
ridiculous  emphasis  on  prepositions  and 
conjunctions ;  although,  if  all  this  can  he 
done  without  any  act  of  'proper  cognition 
or  volition,  there  are  more  things  in 
human  nature  than  are  dreamt  of  in  oar 
philosophy.  But  we  shall  direct  sttentioQ 
to  one  or  two  fiicts.  First,  then,  we  hdd 
it  for  certain  that  a  person  tempormty 
deaf  could  not  read  with  correct  intona- 
tion in  such  circumstances — a  pitMif  that 
w*e  are  conscious  of  the  jnst  •'Tphanis  and 
correctness  of  enunciation.  Seoondlv,  si^ 
pose,  in  our  reading,  we  dioidd  snddew 
come  upon  some  monstrous  blander,  orl^ 
as  is  lixely  to  occur,  we  commit  some 
error  ourselves ;  or  suppose  smne  interest 
ing  matter  should  suddenly  tun  np^  oar 
attention  is  infallibly  awaked.  Or,  aoin, 
if   suddenly  interrupted,  we  shoaUTiB^ 


*  On  tho  oomple^dty  of  tiw  aotoonpne 
ton,  YoL  i.  p.  228. 
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member  the  last  word  uttered.  We 
speak,  of  couree,  from  recollection,  as  the 
expenment  is  one  which  can  scarcely  be 
deliberately  tried.  . 

An  anecdote  is  related  by  Sir  W.  Ha- 
milton which  illustrates  the  possibility  of 
unconscious  reading.  Erasmus  relates  of 
his  friend  Oporinus,  that,  when  fatigued 
with  his  day's  journey,  he  was  reading  a 
manuscript  to  a  fellow-traveler.  The  lat- 
ter found  it  necessary  to  put  a  question 
about  some  word  he  had  not  rightly  un- 
derstood, and  then  discovered  that  Opori- 
nus had  been  for  some  time  asleep ;  and, 
on  being  awakened,  he  had  no  recollec- 
tion of  what  he  had  been  reading.  Curi- 
ously enough,  this  anecdote  is  adduced 
by  Sir  William  to  prove  or  to  confirm 
the  thesis,  that  the  mind  is  consciously 
active  during  sleep ;  and  this,  while  he 
carefully  distinguishes  the  conclusion  thus 
arrived  at  from  the  question,  whether  the 
mind  can  be  unconsciously  active.  In- 
deed, although  he  distinguishes  the  two 
questions,  the  proofs  given  of  the  affirma- 
tive of  the  latter,  are  absolutely  swept 
away  by  his  arguments  on  the  former. 
We  have  not  space  to  quote  this  discus- 
sion, which  the  reader  will  find  extremely 
interesting.  We  consider  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton's chapter  on  this  subject  unquestion- 
ably conclusive.  We  shall  merely  quote 
a  statement  of  the  result  of  his  own  ex- 
perience. "  When  suddenly  awaked  du- 
ring sleep  (and  to  ascertam  the  fact,  I 
have  caused  myself  to  be  roused  at  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  night,)  I  have  always 
been  able  to  observe  that  I  was  in  the 
middle  of  a  dream.  The  recollection  of 
this  dream  was  not  always  equally  vivid. 
On  some  occasions,  I  was  able  to  trace  it 
back  until  the  train  was  gradually  lost  at 
a  remote  distance ;  in  others,  I  was  hardly 
aware  of  more  than  one  or  two  of  the 
latter  links  of  the  chain ;  and  sometimes 
was  scarcely  certain  of  more  than  the  fact, 
that  I  was  not  awakened  from  an  uncon- 
scious state.  When  snatched  suddenly 
from  the  twilight  of  our  sleeping  imagina- 
tions and  placed  in  the  meridian  lustre  of 
our  waking  perceptions,  the  necessary 
effect  of  the  transition  is  at  once  to  eclipse 
or  obliterate  thejrtraces  of  our  dreams." 
We  leave  the  reader  to  extend  these  ob- 
servations to  the  state  in  which,  some 
thoughts  remaining  in  this  obscure  twi- 
light, others  are  at  the  same  time  in  the 
full  clearness  of  Consciousness,  and  to 


judge  what  ought  to  be  the  legitimate 
conclusion.  We  therefore  retort  on  Sir 
W.  Hamilton's  theory  his  objections  to 
Stewart's.  First,  it  violates  the  law  of 
Parcimony,  on  the  one  hand,  in  explaining 
analogous  phenomena  on  wholly  distinct 
principles ;  and,  on  the  other,  in  that, 
while  admitting  every  principle  implied 
in  Stewart's  hypothesis,  it  postulates  the 
existence  of  a  new  class  of  phenomena. 
The  principle  it  assumes  is  unproved,  and 
is,  moreover,  of  such  a  nature  that  de- 
cisive proof  of  it  is  impossible.  But  our 
last  objection  has  been  kept  in  reserve, 
and  its  gravity  requires  a  little  further 
development.  It  makes  Consciousness  a 
special  feculty,  and  thereby  again  violates 
the  first  principles  of  the  author  himself. 
Sir  William  accuses  Reid  and  Stewart 
of  committing  this  capital  psychological 
blunder,  both  implicitly  and  explicitly. 
We  shall  easily  vindicate  them  from  any 
deliberate  error  in  this  respect.  Stewart 
affirms,  that  a  phenomenon  of  mind  of 
which  we  are  not  conscious  is  inconceiv- 
able ;  Reid,  too,  asserts  that  every  opera- 
tion of  the  mind  is  attended  with  Con- 
sciousness. The  appearance  of  a  contrary 
doctrine  arises  from  their  employing  the 
same  word  to  indicate  Consciousness  in 
general,  and  also  the  specific  faculty,  call- 
ed by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Self-consciousness; 
just  as,  in  Natural  History,  the  same  name 
is  given  to  the  genus  and  the  most  char- 
acteristic species.  But  we  now  retort 
the  charge  on  Sir  W.  Hamilton  himself, 
notwithstanding  or  rather,  the  more  be- 
cause of,  his  own  deliberate  rejection  of  it. 
Consistency  is  the  first  essential  of  a  philo- 
sophical system,  the  first  merit  of  a  philo- 
sophical writer ;  and  the  most  indulgent 
criticism  can  not  allow  a  psychologist  to 
defend  his  special  doctrines,  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  inconsistent  with  his  most 
express  fundamental  principles.  When, 
therefore.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  lays  down  the 
principle,  ^^  Let  Consciousness  remain  one 
and  indivisible,  comprehending  all  the 
modifications,  all  the  phenomena,  of  the 
thinking  subject,"  (vol.  i.  p.  183j)  when 
he  affirms  that  '^  Consciousness  is  to  the 
mind  what  extension  is  to  matter  or 
body,"  {ib.  p.  166,)  and  so  forth;  these 
passages  may  affect  his  consistency,  but 
can  not  be  used  to  rebut  the  inference  we 
are  about  to  establish.  We  say,  then, 
that  the  great  philosopher,  both  implicitly 
and  explicitly,  erects,  or  rather  degrades, 
Consciousness  into  a  special  &culty,    Im* 
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plicitly ;  for  to  say  that   it  is  a  special 
laciilty,  uot  the  general  condition  or  form 
of  the  exercise  of  all  our  faculties,  if  it 
have  any  meaning  at  all,  must  mean  this 
— that  modifications  or  energies  of  mind 
do  or  may  exist,  of  which  we  have  no  know- 
ledge in  Consciousness;  and  vice  versa. 
But,  as  wo  have   seen,   this  is  precisely 
what   Sir  William    labors  to    establish. 
Explicitly ;  when  he  says  that  a  modifica- 
tion must  be  present  before  we   have  a 
Consciousness  of  it ;  and  further,  that  it 
can  be  knowm  only  on  condition   of  the 
memory  of  a  preceding  modification,  (i. 
203,  349,  etc. ;)  when   he  treats  it  as  a 
faculty  cognizing  mental  acts  in  relation 
to  their  objects — the  operation  being  ex- 
pressly indicated  as  one  term  of  the  rela- 
tion, of  which  the  object  is  the  other,  (i.  228, 
212,  etc. ;)  when  he  states  it  as  evident  that 
Consciousness  is  an  act  of  knowledge,  a 
phenomenon  of  cognition,  (p.  18V* ;)  and, 
finally,  in  the  two  decisive  passages  already 
partially  quoted,  namely,  vol.  i.  p.  365  : 
"Could  we  mjignify  the  discerning  power  of 
Consciousness  as  we  can  magnify  the  pow- 
er of  vision  by  the  microscope,  we  might 
enable  Consciousness  to  extend  its  cogni- 
zance to  modifications  twice  ten  times  ten 
thousand  times  less  than  it  is  now  com- 
petent to  apprehend  ;  but  still  there  must 
be   some   limit.      And  as   every  mental 
modification  is  a  quantity,!  and    as   no 
quantity  can  be   conceived  not   divisible 
ad  infinitum^   we    must,   even   on    this 
hypothesis,  allow  (unless  the  ken  of  Con- 
sciousness is  also  infinite)  that  there  are 
modifications  of  mind  unknown  in  them- 
selves, but   the   necessary  coiiflicients  of 
known  results."     And  again,  as  of  inten- 
sity and  of  .space,  so  of  time,  p.  349,  "  In 
the  internal    perception   of    a  series   of 
mental  operations,  a  certain  time,  a  cer- 
tain duration  is  necessary,  for  the  smallest 
section  of  continuous    energy  to  which 
Consciousness  is  competent.     Some  mini- 
mum of  time  must  be  admitted  as   the 
condition    of    Consciousness,"     etc.,     as 
quoted   previously.     See,   then,  the   last 
shred  of  the  very  cardinal   principle   of 
philosophy  (i.  p.  208)  torn  to  atoms  and 
scattered   to    the   winds !      We  have   a 
momentary  glimpse  of  the  hist  remnant  of 


♦Compare  p.  191.  "Other  philosophcrB  say 
that  Consciousness  is  a  knowledge.  Here,  again, 
we  have  the  same  violation  of  logical  law." 

f  How  this  assumption  is  to  be  proved  wo  arc 
ignorant ;  even  a  materialist  would  scarcely  tnaln- 
tJilii  it  so  broadly. 


this  ^^  cardinal  point "  in  the  parentheaii 
^'  unless  the  ken  of  ConscioosrieBS  is  abo 
infinite."  Here  the  notion  that  Conscious 
ncss  is  coextensive  with  the  mental  modi- 
fications is  merely  glanced  at,  in  order  to 
remind  us  that  it  is  not  qaite  foreotteOf 
that  the  standard  we  pledged  ourselYea  to 
follow  has  not  been  lost  sight  o(  bat 
wittingly  and  ruthlessly  destroyed.  In 
the  second  passage  now  quoted,*  there  is 
no  further  trace  of  the  devoted  *^  cardi- 
nal;"  it  dies  and  makes  no  sign ;  it  is  now 
established  that  Consciousness  reqoires 
some  minimum  of  time,  but  that  mental 
energies  in  general  do  not. 

But  it  is  of  importance  to  examine  the 
principal  ground  on  which  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton charges  Reid  and  Stewart  with  mak* 
ing  Consciousness  a  special  fiicnltv ;  name- 
ly, their  according  to  it  a  co&^nusance  ct 
operations,  and  not  of  their  objects.    The 
knowledge  of  relatives  is  one ;  and  as  the 
operation  of  any  fiiculty  is  necessarily  rel- 
ative to  some  particular  object,  it  is  mani- 
festly impossible,  says  Sir  W.  EEamilton, 
to  be  conscious  of  an  act  and  not  of  the 
object  to  which  that  act  relates.     Tet,  no 
doubt,  in  ordinary  philosophical  language. 
Consciousness  is  confined  to  the  **  recog- 
nition by  the  mind  of  its  own  acts  and 
affections."    It  is  Sir  W.  Hamilton  him* 
self  who  thus  describes  it.    Let  us  con- 
sider for  a  moment.    In  an  act  of  Percep- 
tion, for  example,  we  may  recognize  three 
several  relations.    Firat,  the  relation  of 
the  knowing  subject  and  the  known  object 
— the  relation  oi  cognition ;  secondly,  the 
relations  in  which  the  object  is  conceived 
to  exist,  as  of  quality  to  substance,  etc — 
objective  relations ;  and  thirdly,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  knowcr  to  the  knowledge  — - 
and  this  two-fold,  as  exerting  a  faculty, 
and  as  consciously  exerting  it.    But  these 
relations  do  not  enter  equally  into  the  act 
of  cognition.  I  primarily  know  the  object^ 
and  of  this  knowledge  I  am  said  to  be 
conscious ;  that  term  expressing  the  ne- 
cessary relation  of  the  subject  of  know- 
ledge to  the  act.    The  relations  of  die 
cognition  to  the  subject  and  the  objeot 
are  essentially  distinct.    I  know  the  ob- 
ject— I  am  the  knower ;  and  these  rda* 


*  Wlieu  writing  this,  we  oonfess  we  fbrgoft»  fcr  fhs 
moment,  that  p.  365  oomes  after  p,  348.  We  te- 
lievo  it  is  tho  privilogo  of  critics,  especiaDy  critioi  in 
philosopiij,  to  arrange  an  author^s  statemeati  a»> 
cording  to  their  logical,  not  their  acddentsl  cttter. 
Our  remarks,  however,  are  not  alfooted  1^  ths  oite 
of  tlie  paasagoi.  • 
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tions  are  expressed  by  the  terms  Percep- 
tion and  Consciousness  respectively ;  but 
the  several  relations  implied  in  the  cogni- 
tion are  not  brought  into  Consciousness  as 
the  primitive  act.  Logical  and  chrono- 
logical simultaneity  are  by  no  means  con- 
vertible. So  far  as  self  is  cognized  it  be- 
comes an  object,  and  this  it  may  be  in  a 
reflex  act ;  but  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that 
in  the  primitive  act  of  cognition  the  rela- 
tion between  self  and  its  modification  be- 
comes the  matter  of  a  judgment.*  Com- 
mon language  fully  confirms  the  distinct- 
ness of  the  steps  by  which  these  different 
relations  are  known.  We  are  said  to 
perceive  the  object,  to  be  conscious^  or,  in 
un philosophical  language,  to  feel  that  we 
know,  and  to  know  or  believe  the  relations 
of  existence  of  the  object.  If  it  be,  then, 
a  capital  psychological  error  to  dass  Con- 
sciousness as  a  special  faculty,  it  is  equally 
an  abuse  of  language  to  identify  it  with 
the  whole  energy  of  tfie  mental  faculties,  or, 
thirdly,  to  confound  the  implicit  judgment 
of  the  Primitive  Consciousness.  /  know 
=1  am  the  knower,  with  the  explicit  judg- 
ment of  the  Reflex  Consciousness — ^I  know 
that  I  know.  This  Sir  W.  Hamilton  appa- 
rently does  in  the  passage  last  referred  to. 
When,  therefore,  Sir  William  asks  of 
Reid,  what  must  we  call  the  faculty  vdiich 
cognizes  self  and  not-self  in  their  relation ; 
for  it  can  not  be  Reid's  Perception,  which 
is  only  cognizant  of  the  latter,  and  it  can 
not  be  Reid's  Consciousness,  which  is 
cognizant  only  of  the  former.  We  reply, 
on  behalf  of  Reid,  that  Consciousness  at 
least  is  not  such  a  faculty  ;  for  it  is  but  a 
part  of  the  relation  of  the  activity  of  every 
faculty.  Hamilton's  argument,  if  it  proves 
any  thing,  proves  the  absolute  identity  of 
Consciousness  and  Perception.  It  will  be 
equally  proper,  or  equally  improper,  to 
say,  with  Hamilton,  that  1  am  conscious 
of  the  inkstand,  and  to  say  that  I  am  con- 
scious of  not  alone  its  qualities  but  its 
substance,  and  that  I  perceive  the  mental 
modification,  and  perceive  also  the  mental 
substance.  We  shall  then  require  a  new 
set  of  terms  to  express  the  subordinate 
relations  which  require  to  be  viewed  as 
distinct.  If  Hamilton  did  not  explicitly 
identify  Perception  and  Consciousness  in 
the  passage  referred  to,  it  is  only  because 
he  there  treats  Consciousness  as  a  higher 
faculty  cognizing  the  act  of  Perception. 
We  shall  see  presently  what  important 

*  Seo  Hamilton,  vol  I  pi  193. 


consequences  follow  from  the  doctrine  that 
Consciousness  of  an  act  implies  Conscious- 
ness of  its  object,  with  reference  to  the 
theory  of  the  Conditioned,  to  which  we 
now  proceed. 

The  sum  of  this  theory  is  stated  in  vol. 
ii.  p.  373.  "The  Conditioned,  or  the 
thinkable,  lies  between  two  extremes  or 
poles;  and  these  extremes  or  poles  are 
each  of  them  unconditioned,  each  of  them 
inconceivable,  each  of  them  exclusive  or 
contradictory  of  the  other.  Of  these  two 
repugnant  opposites,  the  one  is  that  of 
Unconditional  or  Absolute  Limitation,  the 
other  that  of  Unconditional  or  Infinite 
Illimitation.  The  one  we  may  therefore, 
in  general,  call  the  Absolutely  Uncondi- 
tioned ;  the  other,  the  Infinitely  Uncon- 
ditioned, or  more  simply,  the  Absolute 
and  the  Infinite.  The  term  Absolute  ex- 
pressing that  which  is  finished  or  com- 
plete ;  the  term  Infinite^  that  which  can 
not  be  terminated  or  concluded.  The 
notion  of  either  Unconditioned  is  nega- 
tive :  the  Absolute  and  the  Infinite  can 
each  be  only  conceived  as  a  negation  of 
the  thinkable.  In  other  words,  of  the 
Absolute  and  Infinite  we  have  no  concep- 
tion at  all."  From  this  doctrine  is  de- 
rived a  solution  of  the  principles  of  Cause 
and  Effect,  of  Substance  and  Accident, 
and  of  theperplexity  of  Liberty  and  Ne- 
cessity. We  are  equally  incapable  of 
conceiving  an  absolute  commencement 
and  an  mfinite  non-commencement  of 
time ;  but  this  is  merely  the  result  of  a 
mental  impotence,  not  of*^a  mental  power ; 
and  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  impotence 
that,  when  we  see  an  apparent  commence- 
ment of  existence,  we  are  compelled  to 
suppose  that  what  apparently  commences 
to  exist  must  have  existed  previously, 
either  actually  or  potentially — that  is  to 
say,  we  suppose  for  it  a  Cause.  We 
venture  to  maintain  that  this  supposed 
judgment  does  not  give  the  law  of  Cau- 
sality ;  it  does  give  another  judgment  not 
universal  and  necessary;  it  rests  ulti- 
mately upon  a  different  notion  of  Cause ; 
and  lastly,  it  is  not  true.  With  respect 
to  the  last  allegation,  we  shall  merely 
remark  at  present  that  an  absolute  com- 
mencement of  time,  or  of  existence  in 
time,  is  something  very  different  from  the 
commencement  of  a  particolar  existence  in 
time.  But  in  an  argument  such  as  this, 
oar  first  business  is  to  ascertain  with  cer- 
tainty, and  without  prejudice,  what  is  the 
primary  datum  of  CoDSciousness,     It  is 
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not  enough  to  present  us  with  a  certain 
statement,  and  to  say,  This  is  equivalent, 
logically  or  metaphysically,  to  the  law  of 
Causality,  and  therefore  we  may  accept  it 
as  the  original  deliverance  of  Conscious- 
ness. It  is  false  logic  in  ^ychology  to 
say,  A  implies  B,  therefore  fe  is  given  as 
a  consequence  of  A.  We  are  not  to  seek 
a  metaphysical  explanation  of  the  notion 
of  Cause,  and  set  it  up  as  an  original 
datum  of  belief.  Here  the  question  is  a 
simple  one,  of  which  Consciousness  must 
be  the  test.  I  am  conscious  of  a  sensation, 
for  which  I  am  compelled  to  posit  a  cause 
— ^that  is,  says  Hamilton,  to  ludge  that  the 
sensation  existed  potentially  in  me,  and 
the  exciting  cause  together.  What  does 
this  mean  ?  It  is  only  explicable  by  say- 
ing— I  had  a  capacity  to  be  so  affected ; 
and  the  rose,  for  example,  had  the  power 
to  affect  me  with  the  sensation  oi  frag- 
rance. Thus,  in  endeavoring  to  reduce 
the  idea  of  Cause  to  that  of  Potentiality, 
we  find  ourselves  driven  to  the  converse 
reduction.  Again,  an  animal  dies  sud- 
denly before  me:  I  conceive  no  new 
existence  here,  but  a  cessation  of  existence, 
and  the  application  of  the  phraseology  in 
question  would  produce  simply  nonsense, 
or  would  lead  to  a  judgment  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Causality.  When  we 
see  a  piece  of  a  cliff  give  way,  a  branch 
of  a  tree  broken  off,  what  is  it  we  su])pose  ? 
Do  we  necessarily  and  at  once  believe  that 
the  event  was  produced  by  a  cause  with 
power  ?  or  do  we  necessarily  and  spon- 
taneously believe  only  that  the  phenome- 
non did  previously  exist  ?  If  every  man 
to  whom  this  analysis  is  proposed  recog- 
nizes it  as  a  correct  account  of  what  passes 
in  his  mind  when  he  speaks  or  thinks  of  a 
Cause,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  But 
we  doubt  whether  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  if  not 
defending  a  theory,  et  fxi]  deaiv  d^o^vAar- 
TG)v,  would  maintain  that  this  is  the  pri- 
mitive form  of  the  judgment,  that  which 
is  influential  in  men  who  have  never 
learned  to  philosophize.  Again,  in  the 
case  of  the  act  of  an  intelligent  agent,  do 
we  infer  that  the  agent  had  power  because 
we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  the  effect 
existed  in  him  potentially,  or  are  we  at 
first  compelled  to  suppose  the  power,  and 
then  by  analysis  of  our  notion  conclude 
that  we  may  say  the  effect  existed  in  him? 
One  single  fact  is  sufficient  to  tear  asunder 
these  metaphysical  subtleties:  it  is  the 
impos^bility    of    expressing    Hamilton's 


statement  in  common  langaage,  or  of 
making  it  plain  to  common  men.  It  is 
only  by  the  help  of  expressions  invented 
by  philosophers  that  it  can  be  made  intel- 
ligible ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  the  prinutiYe 
datum  of  Consciousness.  This  noti<m  of 
a  phenomenon,  not  a  substance,  existing 
in  its  causes,  is  a  metaphyucal  generaliop 
tion,  applying  to  events  a  conception 
primarily  and  properly  applicable  only  to 
substances.  And  this  it  does  hj  intro- 
ducing the  idea  of  Power.  What  is  meant 
by  saying  that  an  action  existed  previondy 
in  the  agent  ?  It  is  merely  an  impr<qier 
way  of  expressing  that  he  had  power  to 
perform  it.  An  oration  necessarily  sup- 
poses an  orator.  Do  we  then  believe 
this,  because  we  believe  that  the  sum  of 
existence  remains  unchanged,  and  the 
oi*ation  must  therefore  have  existed  pre- 
viously in  the  author's  brain,  and  in  the 
capacity  of  the  atmosphere  to  transmit 
vibrations,  and  of  the  ear  to  receive  them, 
etc.  ?  Well ;  but  are  we  then  compelled 
to  believe  that  the  oration  having  left  the 
author's  brain,  his  capacity  is  diminished 
by  so  much,  or  that  the  capacity  of  the  air 
for  transmitting  sounds  is  enfeebled,  or 
our  capacity  for  hearing  is  lessened  ?  We 
believe  no  such  thing.  We  believe  the 
oration  was  an  exercise  of  power,  whidh 
is  so  far  from  being  dinunished,  that  we 
can  conceive  it  increased  by  the  exertion; 
that  is,  adopting  our  author's  expresdoo, 
we  can  actually  believe  that  the  snmof 
existence  is  increased. 

We  are  confirmed  in  the  above  reason- 
ing on  the  nature  of  the  causal  judgment, 
on  the  one  hand,  bv  the  testimony  of 
those  philosophers  who  resolved  it  into  a 
logical  principle,  or  who  considered  it 
self-evident ;  and,  on  the  other,  by  that  of 
Kant.  He  clearly  saw,  and  explicitly 
states  the  principle  of  the  Permanence  oif 
Substance,  as  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
a  priori  laws  of  nature ;  but  he  saw  the 
necessity  of  distinguishing  from  it  the  law 
which  regulates  the  succession  of  pheno- 
mena, namely,  that  of  Causality,  air  W. 
Hamilton  takes  the  former  principle  alone, 
and  extends  it  to  phenomena  at  the  ex- 
pense of  its  evidence  and  truth.  What- 
ever semblance  of  truth  it  retains,  is 
owing  partly  to  the  notion  of  substanos 
still  adhering  to  the  terms  employed,  and 
partlv  to  the  unexphdned  notion  of  power 
which  it  presupposes.  For  the  tnooiy 
which  makes  the  causal  judgment  the 
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suit  of  impotence  is,  hj  its  natare,  pre- 
cluded from  giving  the  idea  which  lies  at 
its  root.  « 

But,  apart  from  the  necessities  of  theory, 
is  there  any  ground  for  supposing  the 
judgment  to  be  the  issue  of  unpotence  ? 
We  think  not.  A  judgment  so  issuing 
can  not  be  a  primitive  spontaneous  judg- 
ment ;  it  is  first  given,  not  in  a  primitive 
act,  but  in  a  reaction  upon  the  attempt 
to  pass  the  limits  which  oiir  nature  im- 
poses. But  if  there  be  a  conception  or  a 
judgment  formed  spontaneouslv,  riven  in 
a  primitive  act,  then,  however  logically  it 
may  be  contained  in  our  impotence,  it 
must  psychologicallv  be  wholly  independ- 
ent. Infant  humanity  may  be  unable  to 
digest  the  strong  meat  of  the  Uncondi- 
tioned ;  but,  in  ignorance  of  its  inability, 
it  is  impelled  by  a  powerful  instinct  to 
seize  the  only  instrument  fitted  to  extract 
the  secret  treasures  of  its  parent  Nature. 
It  would  be  no  marvel  if  our  whole  nature 
were  found  to  correspond  to  our  instincts, 
so  as  even  logically  to  contain  the  judg- 
ments they  direct ;  but  the  instincts  have 
an  unquestionable  chronological  independ- 
ence. A  learned  and  philosophic  drake 
might  argue  profoundly  and  plausibly  that 
ducks  swim  in  the  pond,  and  quaffer  with 
their  bills  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom ;  be- 
cause, first,  they  can  not  walk  easily  and 
gracefully  on  dry  land ;  and,  secondly,  the 
branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  distributed  to 
the  skin  of  their  bill  make  that  organ 
highly  sensitive,  while  they  have  little 
sense  of  touch  on  other  parts  of  the  body. 
We  should  be  inclined  to  tell  him  that  if 
his  ancestors  had  walked  on  the  dry  land, 
or  skipped  about  on  trees  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  until  they  discovered  their 
unfitness  for  tevra  firma^  and  the  proper 
use  of  their  bill,  they  would  probably 
have  disappeared  without  issue.  And, 
we  suspect,  so  would  our  own  ancestors, 
if  they  had  no  judgment  of  Causality  until 
they  tried  to  conceive  an  increase  in  the 
sum-total  of  being  in  the  universe.  As 
man  lives  in  society,  not  because  he  has 
found  the  inconvenience  or  impossibility 
of  living  alone,  but  because  he  was  bom 
into  the  family,  and  his  instinct  made  him 
remain  there ;  so  it  is  that  by  other  in- 
stincts, innate  powers,  or  whatever  they 
may  be  called,  he  is  enabled  to  grasp  at 
once  the  truths  which  are  necessary  to  his 
preservation,  and  on  which,  at  a  later 
period,  he  turns  his  philosophic  Conscious- 


ness, and  discovers  the    law  which  he 
spontaneously  obeyed. 

Such  a  spontaneous  development  is  that 
of  the  principle  of  Causality  at  first ;  the 
true  statement  of  which,  as  given  by  Reid^ 
is :  "  Whatever  begins  to  exist  must  have 
a  cause  which  produced  it.*'  This  judg- 
ment is  given,  not  in  the  attempt  to  form 
an  impossible  conception,  but  by  a  natural 
inspiration.  We  have  a  consciousness  of 
exercising  a  power  of  willing,  and  at  the 
same  time  become  aware  that  the  desired 
effect  has  been  produced.  It  is  true  the 
production  of  the  organic  effect  is  contin- 
gent; and,  therefore,  some  philosophers 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  whole  pro. 
cess  has  the  same  character ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  so.  Our  ignorance  of  the  con- 
nection of  soul  and  body  prohibits  us  from 
analyzing  all  the  steps  in  the  effort ;  other- 
wise we  might  be  able  to  mark  the  exact 
point  where  it  becomes  dependent  on  the 
soundness  of  the  bodily  organs.  But  this 
one  thing  we  know,  that  in  the  norn/al 
state,  we  do,  by  a  mere  exertion  of  will, 
set  in  motion  a  chain  of  processes,  all  un- 
known except  the  last,  which  is  the  effect 
intended.  We  are  conscious  of  the  first 
step,  the  effort  of  the  will ;  with  the  last 
we  become  acquainted  contingently ;  but 
it  is  not  the  less  necessary  to  complete  and 
develop  our  notion  of  effective  power. 
The  effort,  indeed,  logically  presupposes 
the  iraperiect  notion ;  and  if  thwarted  by 
paralysis,  the  exertion  is  not  the  less,  but 
rather  the  more,  for  the  disappointment 
which  seems  to  do  violence  to  the  order 
of  nature;  the  consciousness  of  power 
goes  on  to  seek  its  own  completion  m  the 
desired  effect,  by  the  exercise  of  the 
authority  which  it  knows  to  be  rightfully 
its  own.  When  we  will — when  the  infant 
wills  to  move  its  head  and  it  moves,  Con- 
sciousness tells  him,  and  tells  him  truly, 
that  himself  produced  the  effect.  This  is 
the  instinctive  or  spontaneous  operation 
of  the  law,  giving  us  at  once  the  idea  of 
power  and  the  necessary  connection  of 
^ent8  with  agents,  which  in  the  next 
Step  becomes  expUcit  in  particular  in- 
stances, and  is  nnally  formulated  in  a 
general  principle.  And  not  only  is  it  one 
of  the  earliest  instincts  of  the  human  kind, 
but  even  in  animals  there  is  trace  of  a 
corresponding  instinct.  No  theory,  then, 
can  be  true  which  does  not  account  for 
the  spontaneous  as  well  as  the  reflective 
judgment,  or  which  ascribes  to  the  de« 
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veloped  principle  an  origin  inconsistent 
with  the  earliest  operations  of  the  natural 
revelation  which  gave  it  birth.' 

Now,  in  general,  what  sort  of  causes 
does  the  law  require  us  to  suppose  ?  Ob- 
viously efficient  causes.  "  Savages,"  says 
Raynal,  and  Rcid  adds,  children,  "  wher- 
ever they  see  motion  they  can  not  account 
for,  there  they  suppose  a  soul."  Experi- 
ence teaches  us  to  push  farther  back  the 
notion  of  efficiency,  and  then  we  get  the 
notion,  necessary  for  practical  conveni- 
ence, of  physical  causes.  Yet  Stewart 
notices  that  even  at  a  later  age  we  often 
momentarily  attribute  life  to  inanimate 
objects.  It  is  then  no  mere  induction 
from  experience  which  leads  us  to  assign 
life  where  we  see  motion;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  first  impulse  of  the  child,  the  sav- 
age, and  even  the  beast.  The  cause  we 
seek  is  a  doer,  an  agent  with  power ;  and 
our  idea  of  cause  is  correlative  to,  or  rath- 
er convertible  with,  that  of  living  activity. 
We  can  not  but  suppose  for  every  event,  a 
cause  with  power  to  i)roduce  it ;  mere 
physical  antecedents  do  not  satisfy  us.  But 
could  an  efficient  cause  be  discovered,  we 
should  seek  no  further.  Let  Conscious- 
ness decide  the  question,  leaving  apart 
logical  inferences  for  the  moment.  W  hen 
we  are  conscious  of  willing  an  act,  do  we 
feel  compelled  to  seek  an  efficient  cause  of 
our  will?  Do  we  not,  on  the  contrary, 
say  at  once,  I  did  so  ?  On  this  point  we 
may  appeal  with  periect  justice  to  the  im- 
prejudiced  testimony  of  children  and  sav- 
ages. They  feel  as  forcibly  as  the  philoso- 
pher the  necessity  of  supposing  causes 
for  events  ;  but  thev  feel  none  for  belie v- 
ing  that  they  themselves  are  subject  to  the 
same  law  as  the  stones.  I<:hoo8e^  beca^ise  I 
choose^  is  their  truly  wise  and  irrefnigable 
judgment,  to  which  the  highest  philosophy 
can  but  return. 

It  is  only  reflection  and  experience 
which  teach  us  that  we  act  upon  motives ; 
and  the  first  step  in  philosophy  is  to  change 
analogy  into  identity,  and  to  subject  the 
mind  itself  to  physical  laws.  Assume  that 
the  law  is  absolutely  imiversal,  and  then 
we  must  logically  include  the  mind  ;  but 
we  do  so  by  an  extravagance  of  logic, 
which  would  perforce  include  the  monarch 
himself  in  the  "  Whosoever"  of  his  royal 
decree.  The  soul  rebels  against  the  at- 
tempt to  sul)ject  her  to  the  authority  she 
has  herself  created. 

But,  is  it  not  asked  fiirther  of  an  intelli- 
gent agent.  Why  he  did  so  ?    True,  and 


language  teaches  ua  that  in  the  answer  to 
the  question,  it  is  not  now  a  cause  that  we 
seek,  but  a  reason.  We  say.  What  reason 
had  he  ?  implying  indeed  that  a  rational 
being  acts  not  without  motive  —  as  a 
judge  not  without  evidence,  but  still  as 
master  of  his  own  determination  and  wilL 
Nor  does  the  intelligent  agent  cease  to  be 
an  efficient,  even  if  it  were  proved  that 
the  will  always  obeys  certain  laws.  Bat 
the  proof  of  this  most  rest  on  some  other 
))rinci|)le  distinct  from  that  of  Uie  law  of 
Causality.  The  principle  which  demands 
a  motive  for  the  actions  of  a  rational  be- 
ing, is  as  distinct  from  that  which  reqmres 
a  cause  for  a  physical  event,  as  the  Tatter 
is  from  the  principle  of  continuance  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  or  almost  any  other  in  the 
range  of 'philosophy ;  and  the  ideas  on 
which  they  rest  are  as  heterogeneous  ai 
those  of  extension  and  time :  one  is  ne- 
cessary, the  other  contingent;  one  apnari^ 
the  other  a  posteriori ;  the  one  apjAicahle 
exclusively  in  the  sphere  of  body,  the  other 
exclusively  in  the  sphere  of  mind.  So  fiur 
are  cause  and  motive  from  being  identi- 
cal, that  they  are  contradictory,  and  ex- 
clude each  other.  The. latter  notion  is 
applied  with  confidence  only  in  proportion 
to  the  rationality  attributed  to  uie  ob- 
ject concerned  ;  the  former  in  proportion 
to  the  absence  of  life.  To  act  without 
motives  is  called  irrational ;  and  the  Tery 
perfection  of  independent  and  purely  ra- 
tional activity,  which  would  be  to  act  unin- 
fluenced by  prejudice  or  feeling,  merely 
on  a  deliberate  comparison  of  motiveSi 
would  altogether  exclude  the  notion  of 
preceding  physical  causes.  The  will  of 
such  a  being  would  be  about  as  accessible 
to  the  influence  of  causes  as  an  Irish  miD- 
stone  to  the  whistling  of  a  jig. 

When  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  then,  charges 
the  advocates  of  liberty  with  inconsistenoj 
in  postulating  a  universal  principle  and 
then  refusing  its  legitimate  consequenoeSi 
we  deny  both  his  premises  and  the  legiti- 
macy of  his  reasoning.  The  naturalirt 
who  affirms  that  every  bird  comes  from 
an  it^^^  is  not  inconsistent  in  holding  thai 
there  was  a  first  generation  which  did  not 
come  from  an  q^^.  The  question,  then, 
is  not  one  of  logic,  but  of  psychology. 
The  principle  requires  an  intelligent  cause 
for  every  event ;  but  the  intelligent  cause 
itself  is  out  of  its  sphere.  And  the  absurd- 
ity is  increased,  when  it  is  consideied 
that  our  only  ideas  of  cause  and  power, 
and  the  principle  itself  are  ibunaed  in 
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our  own  Consciousness  of  being  the  very 
cause  sought.  And  it  remains  to  be  proved 
that  any  person,  whether  necessitirian  or 
otherwise,  feels  directly  impelled  to  regard 
his  own  volition  as  an  effect  of  a  physical 
or  efficient  cause.  Directly,  we  say  ;  that 
is,  otherwise  than  as  the  consequence  of  a 
supposed  logical  or  rational  necessity. 
That  we  can  not  conceive  free  agency  is  not 
wonderful ;  we  can  not  conceive  the  men- 
tal operations  of  others  at  all ;  for  we  can 
have  no  intuition  of  any  mental  power  ex- 
cept as  in  self.  On  the  general  question  of 
the  inconceivability  of  liberty,  we  shall 
have  some  remarks  to  offer  presently. 

The  theory  of  the  Conditioned  is  suicidal 
in  the  hands  of  Hamilton,  and  leads  to 
the   rejection  of  the  ideas  and  facts  of 
Liberty,  God,  the  Soul,  and  the  World. 
That  it  destroys  the  objective  validity  of 
the  idea  of  Cause  and  the  principle   of 
Causality,  in  resolving  it  into  a  mental 
impotence,  needs  no  further  demonstra- 
tion,    l^ut  the  idea  of  Substance  meets 
the  same  fate.     It,  too,  is  given,  according 
to  Hamilton,  by  a  mental  impotence — the 
impotonce  of  thinking  a  quality  existing 
in  itself,  and  is  a  merely  negative  notion — 
that  is  to  say,  in  our  author's  terminology, 
no  notion  at  all.     What,  then,  becomes  of 
the  external  world — ^in  our  conception  of 
which,  as  Locke  says,  the  notion  of  sub- 
stance is  first  and  chief?     We  are  thus 
reduced,  in  the  first  instance,  to  pheno- 
mena without  a   permanent  basis.     But 
do  we  rest  here?     Ko;  for  these  pheno- 
mena of  the  Non-Ego  are  given  m  the 
act  of  Perception  as  the  contradictory  of 
the  Ego.     But  we  are  incapable  of  think- 
ing except  under  the  condition  of  the  re- 
lation of  two  contradictories ;  and  one  of 
Hamilton's  own  examples  of  this  principle 
is  the  Consciousness  of  Self  and  Not-self. 
See,  then,  the  belief  in  the  non-ego  re- 
duced to  a  datum  of  mental  impotence ! 
Again,    w.e    cognize   the    external  world 
only*  as  foreign  cause  and  foreign  sub- 
stance ;  but  the  notions,  cause  and  sub- 
stance, which  are  really  null,  as  void  of 
content,   are    suggested    only  in    conse- 
quence of  our  impotence.     Here,  again, 
the  doctrine  of  natural  dualism  is  ship- 
wrecked;    and   bodily  substance  has  no 
objective   reality.     But,   if  the   external 


*  Reasons  might  be  alleged  for  excepting  the 
case  of  Vision  ;  but  not  on  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  princi- 
ples. 


world  is  lost,  if  the  non-ego  is  reduced  to 
a  mentalphenomenon,  can  we  stop  here  ? 
Surely  Cfonsciousness    must    be    trusted 
when  it  gives  us  the  Unity  and  Identity 
of  Mind.    Let  us  see.    Is  the  substance 
of  mind  thinkable  ?  or  is  it  also  a  mere 
negative  result  of  impotence  to  think  modi- 
fications apart  from  a  subject  modified? 
Sir  William  places  it  on  precisely  the 
same  basis  as  bodily  substance.     It  too, 
then,  is  a  null  notion,  the  vain  issue  of  in- 
capacity.    Unity  and  Identity  bear  the 
stamp  of  the  same  mhit.    The  one  can 
not  be  an  object    of  Consciousness,  the 
condition    of  which    is    Difference    and 
Plurality  ;  but  we  can  not  think  Plurality 
except  under  the  condition  of  Unity ;  and 
hence  in  the  Plurality  of  modifications,  we 
are  blindly  impelled  to  attribute  Unity  to 
the  supposed  subject.  We  can  not  think  of 
succession  except  "  the  quantum  of  exist- 
ence remains   unchanged;"    and    hence, 
again,  the  negative  notion  of  Identity.    In 
fact,  in  the  inner  world  and  in  the  outer, 
the  same  law  leads  to  the  same  results. 
Mind  is  given  as  One,  as  Substance,  as 
Cause ;  but  all  these  are  negative,  that  is, 
null  conceptions.     There  remains  the  form 
under  which  all  mental  modifications  are 
given — Self.    I  am  conscious  of  a  modi- 
fication, that  is,  not  the  substance  is  con- 
scious of  the  modification,  nor  a  new  mod- 
ification is  conscious  of  the  former,  for  the 
consciousness  and  the  modification  are  one 
and  the  same  ;  it  is  then  the  modification 
which  recognizes  itself,  or  rather  the  plural 
modifications,  which  recognize  themselves, 
and  conceive  themselves  to  belong  to  one 
subject,  which  we,  that  is,  the  aforesaid 
modifications,  are  incapable  of  conceiving, 
except  as  something  contradictory  and  in- 
conceivable, namely,  as  Substance,  Cause, 
and  One.    In  the  last  result,  then,  Hamil- 
ton's philosophy  and  Kant's  are  identical. 
Hegel  summed  up  the  latter  thus, "  It  is  not 
true,  for  we  must  necessarily  believe  it ;" 
and  Hamilton  almost  accepts  the  principle, 
when  he  says,  {Discussions^  p.  28 :)  "  It 
behoved  M.  Cousin,  instead  of  assuming 
the   objective  correality  of  his  two  ele- 
ments on  the  fact  of  their  subjective  cor- 
relation, to  have  suspected  on  this  very 
ground  tliat  the  reality  of  the  one  was 
inconsistent  with  the  reality  of  the  other." 
It  is  true  Sir  W.  Hamilton  escapes  this 
annihilating  result  by  afiirming  that  the 
belief  in  Sdf  and  Not-Self;  and  the  Unity 
and  Identity  of  the  former,  is  given  by  a 
mental  power,  not  a  mental  impotence. 
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But  he  brings  no  reason  for  thus  placing 
these  conceptions  on  a  special  ground  of 
their  own.  By  his  theory  we  can  not 
think  Self  as  cause,  or  as  substance,  or  as 
one.  What,  then,  is  the  Self  which  is 
none  of  these  ?  If  inconceivable  as  existing 
under  these  characters,  much  less,  if  possi- 
ble, is  it  conceivable  out  of  them — as  ab- 
solute. If  Consciousness  is  appealed  to 
for  the  directness  of  the  deliverance  and 
the  immediate  obligation  to  believe  ;  the 
principles  of  Cause,  of  Substance,  and  the 
Infinite,  will  not  yield  to  the  belief  in  an 
external  world,  even  could  they  be  sepa- 
rated. The  history  of  philosophy  with 
incontestable  evidence  affirms  their  power 
of  sui'viving  unshaken  the  destruction  of 
this  natural  belief. 

There  is  yet  another  point  of  view  in 
which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  weapons  of 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  may  be  turned  against 
his  own  theory.  But  as  it  is  more  closely 
connected  with  the  question  of  the  truth, 
apart  from  the  consistency,  of  the  theory, 
we  shall  proceed  to  examine  shortly  the 
foiiner  question. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  must  deny 
the  supposed  equilibrium  of  what  Sir  W . 
Hamilton  calls  the  Absolute  and  the  Infi- 
nite ;  but  if  this  equilibrium  is  disproved, 
the  whole  theory  falls  to  the  ground.  How 
do  we  reach,  for  example,  the  notions  (we 
can  not  now  call  them  conceptions)  of  a 
bounded  and  unbounded  space  ?  or  of  an 
indivisible  minimum  and  of  Infinite  divisi- 
bility ?  It  is  true  I  can  not  conceive  a  di- 
vision finally  terminated ;  but  I  can  place 
myself  mentally  at  any  supposed  limit,  and 
then  I  perceive  the  imi>ossibility  that  there 
should  not  be  further  divisibility.  Of 
course,  we  speak  of  space,  not  of  matter. 
So  also  I  can  place  myself  at  the  sup]x>sed 
bounds  of  space,  I  can  conceive  any  finite 
space  of  whatever  magnitude  ;  but  I  know 
then  that  in  its  essence  it  implies  space 
beyond.  Small  and  largo  are  but  relative, 
and  a  small  and  a  large  space  must  |>ossess 
the  same  attributes;  I  believe  therefore 
that  space  is  infinite.  But  in  trying  to 
compass  this  Infinite  in  representation,  we 
find  ourselves  incompetent  to  the  task; 
for  we  can  have  no  presentativo  know- 
ledge of  the  Infinite,  and  therefore  no  rep- 
resentation. Do  we  then  feel  ourselves 
forced  to  admit  its  impossibility  ?  By  no 
means.  We  feel  that  it  is  our  own  weak- 
ness which  renders  our  efforts  vain.  So 
far,  then,  is  this  example  from  justifjring 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  in  afiirming  that  the  op- 


posite extremes  ore  eqiuUy  antbinkabk^ 
and  therefore  alternately  rejected,  thit 
we  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  one  ex* 
treme  is  known,  in  the  attempt  to  think  it, 
to  involve  contradiction ;  for  its  snpposed 
attributes  are  separately  thinkable,  but 
can  not  be  united  in  thought,  while  the 
opi)osite  extreme  is  wholly  unthinkable 
(in  representation)  in  any  ofits  attributes ; 
but  not  the  less  is  it  beueyod :  I  seek  the 
Infinite  because  I  can  not  rest  in  the 
finite — ^I  recoil  from  it  onl^  because  I  tm 
unable  to  attain  it  in  intuition. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  has,  it  is  trae,  collect 
ed  a  number  of  contradictions  involTod  in 
the  notion  of  the  Infinite ;  but  these  oon> 
tradictions  do  not  really  arise  from  the 
notion,  but  from  the  application  to  it  of 
conceptions  which,  for  want  of  an  intuition, 
we  can  not  at  once  judge  to  be  incompalt 
ble  with  it.  A  little  more  knowledge 
might  show  these  antilogies  to  be  as  ridioi^ 
lous  as  those  which  the  guests  of  Taonis 
used  to  contribute  to  his  intellectual  pio> 
nics.  Such  as,  Does  a  man  die  when  aure 
or  when  dead ;  or  when  does  a  learner 
become  a  skilful  artist — ^when  he  is  such, 
or  when  he  is  not?  and  the  like;  and, 
of  course,  whatever  side  be  taken  can  be 
be  shown  to  be  absurd.  Endless  examples 
of  the  like  dilemmas  may  be  found  in  the 
older  dialecticians,  beginning  from  Pbto ; 
and  more  may  be  added  ad  Ubitun^  Take, 
as  an  instance,  a  demonstration  of  the  im- 
possibility of  melody.  For  the  sounds 
must  be  perceived  either  simultaneondy, 
and  then  there  is  harmony,  or  only  in  smv 
cession,  and  then  there  is  a  mere  series  of 
unrelated  impressions.  Motion  was  long 
ago  shown  to  involve  manifold  oontra^e* 
tions,  and  Hamilton  affirms  the  validity  of 
Zeno's  argument.  We  may  thank  him  for 
placing  the  conceivability  of  the  Infinite 
and  of  Motion  on  the  same  foundation; 
we  are  content  that  they  shonld  stand  or 
fall  together.    But,  in  iact.  Sir  W. 


ilton  really,  and  to  all  practical  purpose, 
gives  up  the  equilibrium  of  the  Tnfini^^ 
and  Absolute  when  he  says,  (voL  iL  pi. 
539 :)  ^^  We  can  not  positively  oonoetfe 
(what  however  we  firmly  believe)  the 
eternity  of  a  Self-Ezistcnt— of  God ;  but 
still  less  can  we  think  or  tolerate  the  aufK 
position  of  something  springing  out  of 
nothing." 

The  Infinite  is  unthinkable,  says  Hamil- 
ton, because  we  can  think  only  under  the 
condition  of  existence  in  relatioD ;  and 
the  other  premise,  one  would  think|  oi^^ 
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to  be,  the  Infinite  can  not  exist  in  relation 
— but  Sir  William  does  not  maintain  so 
absurd  a  paradox ;  be  admits  expressly 
that  the  Infinite  does  not  cease  to  be 
Infinite  by  existing  in  relation,  but  af- 
firms that,  as  an  object  of  thought,  .it 
ceases  to  be  thought  as  Infinite  if  thought 
in  relation.  But  what  then?  Is  the  In- 
finite, which  we  are  incapable  of  con- 
ceiving, after  all  not  the  Infinite  which 
■we  believe,  but  a  mere  abstract  notion  as 
impossible  as  it  is  inconceivable — an  Infi- 
nite whose  only  attribute  is  infinity,  which 
is  neither  cause  nor  eflfect,  substance  nor 
attribute  ?  We  are  told  that  we  can  not 
conceive  God;  we,  while  admitting  the 
inadequacy  of  our  conception,  aflirm  its 
reality  as  given  in  our  belief  in  his  exist- 
ence, his  infinity,  his  goodness,  power, 
and  other  attributes.  But,  replies  the 
philosopher,  these  are  Relations;  these 
annihilate  the  idea.  If  you  would  form  a 
conception  of  the  Infinite,  you  must  strip 
it  of  all  attributes ;  you  must  conceive  it 
out  of  relation  ;  thus  only  can  you  attain 
the  conception.  But  supposing  this  done, 
of  what  then  have  we  the  conception  ? 
Of  the  true  Infinite  as  existing  ?  No ;  it 
has  attributes,  it  exists  in  relation.  Of  a 
possible  Infinite?  No;  of  a  metaphysical 
abstraction,  which  does  not  and  can  not 
exist,  a  mere  word.  What  matters  it  if 
the  Infinite  as  Infinite  is  inconceivable,  if 
the  Infinite  as  existing  is  conceived  ? 

We  may  appeal  to  language  as  contain- 
ing the  universal  and  imprejudiced  judg- 
ment of  mankind,  that  the  notion  of  the 
Infinite  is  natural  to  the  mind.  To  this 
argument  Hamilton  replies — I.  That  the 
word  infinite  is  in  all  languages  negative ; 
2.  That  words  exist  in  all  languages  to  ex- 
press the  negation  of  thought,  for  example, 
ificonceivable.  Now,  to  take  the  second 
argument  first,  the  words  referred  to  are 
required  to  express  the  impossibility  of  uni- 
ting in  one  subject  two  or  more  given  con- 
ceptions. In  other  words,  though  applied 
to  an  impossible  whole,  they  imply  the  pre- 
vious conception  of  theparts;  and  as  we  can 
attempt  the  combination  of  our  intuitions 
in  all  enumerable  ways,  these  words  are 
necessary  to  distinguish  those  that  are  im- 
possible to  thought.  But  if  we  have  no 
conception  of  the  Infinite  whatever,  there 
exists  no  such  reason  for  the  formation  of 
the  word.  If  we  know  and  can  think  only 
finite  objects,  no  combination  of  concep- 
tions can  possibly  necessitate  the  use  of 
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such  a  predicate.  In  short,  the  inconceiv- 
able may  arise  out  of  elements  of  thought 
being  brought  together  by  the  ordinary 
laws  of  mind ;  but  the  Infinite  presupposes 
the  Infinite. 

As  regards  the  negative  form  of  the 
word,  this  only  proves  that  our  first  no- 
tions, or  at  least  those  for  which  we  require 
names  first,  are  finite ;  and  that  the  Infinite 
is  known  as  the  negative  of  the  fininite  ; 
but  a  negative  notion  is  not,  in  ordinary 
language,  the  same  as  no  notion  at  all. 
The  argument,  in  fact,  has  exactly  the 
same  value  as  that  which  would  deny  the 
existence  of  any  but  sensible  ideas,  on  the 
ground  (equally  true  with  that  here 
alleged)  tnat  all  words  are  originally  the 
signs  of  these.  But  as  for  the  word  ififi- 
nite  itself,  it  is  obviously  an  abstract  term, 
which  would  not  be  needed  until  a  very 
late  stage  in  the  history  of  a  language ; 
but  other  terms  exist  which  contain  the 
notion,  and  are  not  in  any  language  nega- 
tive.    Such  as  Ever^  Eternal^  God^  etc. 

We  appeal  in  the  next  place,  to  univer- 
sal belief.  We  hold,  with  M.  Cousin, 
"  Ce  qui  serait  absolument  incomprehensi- 
ble n'aurait  nul  rapport  avec  notre  intelli- 
gence, et  ne  pourrait  etre  admis  ni  meme 
soup^onn^  par  elle.  Croire  c'est  connaitre 
et  comprendre  en  quelque  degre.  ...  La 
foi,  quelle  que  eoit  sa  forme,  quel  que  soit 
son  objet,  vulgaire  ou  sublime,  ne  pent 
pas  etre  autre  chose  que  le  consentement 
de  la  raison."  {Cours^  2me.  serie,  i,  p. 
97.)  Is  our  comprehension  imperfect,  m 
contemplating  its  defects  our  faith  partakes 
of  the  imperrection.  Is  faith  triumphant, 
it  can  scorn  the  play  of  contradiction 
which  perplexes  the  self-overreaching  un- 
derstanding, while  it  builds  on  the  immova- 
ble certainty  of  the  fragmentary  knowledge 
it  is  conscious  of  possessing.  It  has  light 
enough  to  see  its  own  place  in  the  sur- 
rounding obscure,  though  unable  to  give 
a  consistent  form  to  distant  objects,  much 
less  to  map  out  coiTectly  their  relative 
positions. 

But  let  us  see  whether  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
is  not  bound  to  admit  that  the  Infinite  is 
known.  "  To  be  conscious  of  the  opera- 
tion of  a  faculty  is,  in  &ct,  to  be  conscious 
of  the  object  of  that  operation,"  (i.  211.) 
^^  It  is  palpably  impossible  that  we  can  be 
conscious  of  an  act  without  being  conscious 
of  the  object  to  which  that  act  is  relative," 
(212.)  The  principle  is  often  repeated 
with  expression  sufficiently  various  to  give 
30 
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it  the  highest  dc^jree  of  generality.     It 
is  applied  in  detail  to  the  act  of  know- 
ledge, (vol.  i.  p.  228.)     "  How  can  I  be 
conscious  that  my  present  modification 
exists — that  it  is  a  perception,  and  not 
another  mental  state — that  it  is  a  percep- 
tion of  sight,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  sense — and,  finally,  that  it  is  a  per- 
ception of  the  inkstand,  and  of  the  inkstand 
only,  unless  my  Consciousness  comprehend 
M'itiim  its  sphere  the  object  which  at  once 
dctennines  the  existence  of  the  act,  quali- 
fies its  kind,  and  distinguishes  its  individ- 
uality?"    Now,  what  is  Belief?  In  Ham- 
ilton's classification  it  must  be  an  act  of 
the  cognitive  iSiculty.     But  he  expressly 
asserts  that  we  believe  the  Infinite ;  we 
believe  our  own  causality  and  liberty,  etc. 
"Without  insisting  here  that  this  belief  is 
itself  a  cognition,  let  us  apply  the  prmciplo 
that  consciousness  of  the  act  implies  con- 
sciousness of  the  object ;  and  for  Know- 
ledge in  the  above  quotation  let  us  read 
Belief,  to  which  the  same   obser\'ations 
must  be  applicable — 1.  as  an  act  of  a  facul- 
ty ;  2.  as  an  act,  in  particular,  of  the  cog- 
nitive fiicultv.     "I  believe  the   Infinite. 
How  can  I  be  conscious  that  my  present 
modification  exists,  that  it  is  a  belief,  a 
belief  of  the  Infinite,  and  of  the  Infinite 
only,  luiless  my  consciousness  comprehend 
within  its  sphere  the  object  [here  a  con- 
ception] which  determuies  the  existence 
of  the  act,  qualifies  its  kind,  and  distin- 
guishes   its    individuality  ?     The    conse- 
quence is  irresistible.     Either  Hamilton 
must  give  up  the  principle  which  he  has 
taken  such  pains  to  establish  as  essential 
to  Natural  Realism,  and  must  give  up  be- 
sides his  classification,  or  else  must  admit 
that  we  do  think  the  Lifinite. 

Again,  the  knowledge  of  contradictories  ' 
being  one,  the  conception  of  the  Uncondi- 1 
tioned  is  given  along  with  that  of  the  Con- 
ditioned. To  M.  Cousin  using  this  argu- 
ment, Hamilton  replies,  in  the  passage  al- 
ready quoted,  that  although  mutually  sug- 
gesting each  other,  contradictories  are  not 
therefore  both  real ;  nay,  "  it  behoved  M. 
Cousin,  instead  of  assuming  the  objective 
correality  of  his  two  elements  [Finite  and 
Infinite]  in  the  fact  of  their  subjective  cor- 
relation, to  have  suspected,  on  this  very 
ground,  that  the  reality  of  the  one  was  in- 
consistent with  the  reality  of  the  other." 
Surely  never  was  there  a  more  suicidal  ar- 
gument. The  question  is  not  now  of  the 
objective  reality,  but  of  the  subjective  ap- 
prehension, of  the  two  elements.    The  ob- 


jection calls  in  the  latter,  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  destroy,  to  aid  in  overthrowing 
the  former,  which  w^as  to  have  been  care- 
fully preserved.  The  armament  midbt 
pass  muster  in  the  hands  of  a  sceptic,  but 
in  .those  of  Sir  W,  Hamilton,  who  affirms 
the  objective  reality  here  refuted,  and  that 
on  the  ground  of  a  necessity  of  belief  it 
passes  our  comprehension. 

But  it  is  time,  perhaps,  to  consider  more 
precisely  what  is  meant  by  the  term  Inc<xi- 
ceivable.    First,  it  is  applied  when  two  ex 
more  notions  which  we  can  think  separate- 
ly can  not  be  thought  together,  either  as 
being  heterogeneous,  or  as  containing  con- 
tradictory conceptions.    Again,  when  a 
notion  is  imperfect,  and  our  intuitions  do 
not  supply  us  wdth  any  means  of  completp 
ing  it :  of  this  incompleteness  all  oar  con- 
ceptions partake,  more  or  less.    Again, 
when  a  fact  is  known,  but  we  have  not  the 
necessary  mateiial  to  enable  us  to  thbik 
how  it  is.    This  is  the  characteristic  of 
all  the  primitive  data  of  ConscioasnesSi 
Fourthly,  when  a  supposition  is  logicaUy 
irreconcilable  with  our  previous  conviis 
tions,  or  apparently  so ;  when  to  use  the 
expression  lately  cited  from  Sir  W.  Han&- 
ilton,  we  can  not  tolerate  the  supposition. 
These  cases,  where  we  call  a  propositioii 
inconceivable,  ought  to  be  distinguished 
from  those  in  which  the  term  is  applied  to 
a  notion  simply.    Lastly,  omitting  more 
lax  applications  of  the  word,  a  notion  is 
said  to  be  inconceivable  when  it  is  incapa- 
ble of  representation  to  the  imagination. 
What  has  never  been  presented,  or  cd^ 
sists  of  parts,  any  of  which  have  never 
been  known  in  intuition,  can  not  be  repre- 
sented ;  and  therefore,  more  particularly, 
whatever  our  presentative  faculties  are  by 
its  nature  incapable  of  attaining.     The  In- 
finite is  for  this  reason  not  to  be  compass- 
ed in  imagination ;  but  it  is  not  therefore 
incogitable  by  the  Keason,  which  can  at- 
tain a  knowledge  of  its  attributes;  and 
finding  in  them  no  contradiction,  not  only 
is  capable  of  thinking  it,  but  asserts  its 
})ow*er  by  discovering  the  necessary  exist- 
ence of  the  object  of  its  thought.    But 
further,  as  to  the  more  special  conditions 
of  representative  conceptions,^ Representa- 
tion takes  place,  as  Sir  William  Uamilton 
shows  to  be  ])robable,  through  the  organ 
of  the  original  Presentation ;  for  instance, 
a  representation  of  an  object  of  mgfat  bv 
means  of  the  organ  of  vision.    Expert 
ment  seems  to  show,  that  whm  the  ner- 
vous center  appropriated  tp  the 
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loses  its  power,  representation  of  this  | 
class  of  perceptions  becomes  impossible. 
He  has  not  treated  the  question,  how  rep- 
resentation of  objects  of  internal  intuition 
is  effected ;  but  if  a  similar  law  may  be 
presumed,  it  can  only  be  by  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  act  in  the  faculty  to  which  it 
originally  belonged.  A  judgment,  for  in- 
stance, might  be  reproduced  by  an  act  of 
judgment,  but  not  in  an  act  of  will.  A 
volition,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  be 
reproduced  by  a  judgment  or  conception, 
but  in  its  own  faculty  by  a  volition.  The 
words  conception  of  a  volition  are  re- 
pugnant :  volition  is  a  simple  and  moment- 
ary act,  of  which  the  mind  is  conscious 
only  at  the  moment  of  its  existence ;  by 
its  nature  inconceivable  in  the  sense  of  re- 
presentation in  imagination,  but  capable 
of  reproduction  in  a  new  act  of  will. 
This  is  the  only  representation  which  is 
compatible  with  it ;  and  the  attempt  to 
realize  a  representation  by  any  other 
means,  w^h  ether  by  the  faculties  of  sense 
or  intellect,  must  lead  to  nothing  but  con- 
tradictions. A  demonstration  of  liberty 
must  be  impossible ;  in  fact,  neither  se^ 
HOT  free  could  occur  in  the  premises.  If 
our  personal  causation  be  assumed  as  an 
ultimate  fact,  the  demonstration  will  be  a 
circle ;  if  otherwise,  we  have  no  data 
whatever,  not  even  the  requisite  ideas. 

Briefly,  then  to  state  our  conclusion,  we 
would  say,  that  in  each  of  the  categories 
enumerated  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  one  ex- 
treme can  not  be  compassed  by  the  under- 
standing in  representation  ;  the  other  is, 
besides,  insupposable,  repuguMit  to  the 
reason. 

Liberal  as  Sir  W.  Hamilton  is,  in  gen- 
eral, towards  his  predecessors,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  them  has  received  rather  hard 


measure  at  his  hands.  Had  our  space  per- 
mitted, we  should  have  liked  to  show  that 
he  has  altogether  mistaken  the  scope  of 
the  passage  cited  by  him  from  the  "  Ex- 
amination of  P.  Malebranche's  Opinion," 
on  the  ground  of  which  he  charges  Locke 
with  holding  the  separate  entity  of  ideas. 
This,  however,  must  be  deferred. 

The  last  result  of  Locke's  philosophy 
and  that  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  is  the  same ; 
a  confession  of  ignorance,  a  knowing  when 
the  "  mind  is  at  the  end  of  its  tether." 
Had  the  former  possessed  the  clearness 
and  method  which  characterized  the  lat- 
ter, and  had  he  been  able  to  employ  an 
equally  precise  and  consistent  terminol- 
ogy, the  history  of  philosophy  would 
have  been  very  different ;  how  different, 
it  is  impossible  to  telL  To  precision  and 
depth.  Sir  William  adds,  in  his  Lectures, 
the  clearness  and,  we  may  almost  say, 
simplicity  which  are  so  necessary  in  works 
intended  for  elementary  instruction  in 
philosophy.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find 
a  work  better  fitted  for  such  purposes 
than  the  present.  Although  bearing,  as 
might  be  expected,  abundant  traces  of  the 
author's  extensive  learning,  and  of  the 
skill  which  enabled  him  at  once  to  draw 
from  his  ample  stores  whatever  was  to  be 
found  most  appropriate  to  the  subject  un- 
der discussion;  his  pages  are  not  over- 
loaded with  recondite  learning,  which 
needed  not  display.  Were  they  adorned 
with  the  eloquence  of  Cousin,  oi  even  the 
brilliancy  of  inferior  philosophers,  there 
would  be  little  to  desire.  But  we  can  not 
have  perfection ;  and  in  philosophy,  cor- 
rectness of  thought  is  certainly  mnnitely 
preferable  to  beauty  of  diction,  which,  in- 
deed, too  often  blinds  us  to  the  emptiness 
or  falsehood  of  the  opinions  it  vails. 
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IN    MEMORIAM. 


Life  in  this  sublunary  world  derives 
its  chief  value  from  its  use  alone;  and 
contemplated  in  this  aspect  of  the  great 
English  moralist,  there  are  few  men  in 
any  country  whose  career  was  more  pre- 
cious, and  whose  existence  was  more 
valuable,  in  a  public  sense,  than  that  of 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  who  expired  on 
the  sixteenth  of  April  last  at  Hyeres,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the 
fifty-fourth  year  of  hb  age.  He  had  been 
for  a  considerable  while  suffering  from 
the  progress  of  an  insidious  disease,  but 
it  was  only  within  the  last  five  or  six 
months  that  his  friends  unwillingly  and 
mournfully  renounced  all  hope  of  nis  ulti- 
mate recovery. 

M.  de  Tocqueville  was  the  son  of  the 
Baron  do  Tocqueville,  a  member  of  the 
Council  General  of  the  Oise,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Com- 
piegne.  His  father,  a  man  of  literary 
tastes,  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  sta- 
tistician, economist,  and  administrator  dur- 
ing the  Empire  and  the  Restoration,  and 
had  published  at  Compicgne  more  than 
one  work  connected  with  the  moral  and 
social  economy  of  the  Department  of  the 
Oise,  in  which  he  resided.  In  the  earlier 
days  of  the  Empire,  amidst  the  triumphs 
of  Marengo  and  the  coronation  of  Milan, 
young  Alexis  was  born,  and  ere  he  could 
fisp  the  words  Papa  or  Maman^  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz  was  gained,  and  the 
Austrians  and  Russians  pursued,  Pepee 
dans  lea  reins,  bv  the  victorious  French. 
For  a  period  of  full  seven  years  the  aston- 
ishing military  successes  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  continued,  and  when  young 
De  Tocqueville  had  reached  the  age  of 
reason,  though  the  military  prospects  of 
his  country  were  not  so  bright  as  m  1806, 
(the  year  of  his  birth,)  yet  still  his  country 
showed  a  bold  front  against  coalesced 
Europe.  In  those  days  every  young  man 
jn  France  was  a  soldier.    No  sooner  did 


the  boy  of  seven  or  eight  escape  from  the 
hands  of  his  honne^  than  he  was  dad  in 
the  uniform  of  some  military  school  or 
college,  and  drilled  and  disciplined  as 
though  the  main,  the  only  business  of  fife 
were  to  fight  battles  and  maintun  meges» 
Seven  or  eight  years  of  this  hard  and 
merciless  system  had,  with  all  its  compen- 
sations of  glory,  somewhat  dissatimed 
France ;  and  when  the  Russian  campaqpi 
was  fairly  entered  on  in  1812,  lathers  of 
families  became  more  and  more  despond- 
ing, and  less  hopeful  of  the  result.  Franee 
h£^  then  to  maintain  an  aggresave  war 
not  only  in  Russia  and  Oermanj,  but  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  at  a  season,  too,  when 
the  national  instincts  of  all  these  hostile 
nations  seemed  roused  to  frenzy  aninst 
the  aggressor.  The  evil  days  at  fongA 
came,  in  1814  and  1815,  when  the  tide  of 
invasion  was  to  be  turned  back  on  France 
herself— when  she  was  to  find  picquets  of 
Cossacks  encamped  in  the  Champs  Elr- 
sees,  and  strange  uniforms  gUttering  in  the 
streets  of  Paris. 

Alexis  de  Tocqueville  was  old  enough 
to  remember  these  events,  which  pro- 
duced a  deep  impression  on  his  jwmg 
mind.  His  first  serious  studies  were  made 
under  the  government  of  Louis  XVilL,a 
restored  king,  himself  a  man  of  letters  and 
a  philosopher,  and  a  fiberal  also,  in  a 
certain  sense.  A  member  of  a  fimdily  who 
had  served  the  Bourbons,  the  father  of 
young  De  Tocqueville  witnessed  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  empire  without  any  yerr 
poignant  regrets.  Like  all  intelligent  ttid 
moderate  men  in  France,  the  Baron  de 
Tocqueville  had  seen  the  resources  and 
wealth  of  France  wasted  in  a  frnitlesB 
attempt  at  universal  dominion,  and  he 
was  rejoiced  to  find  that  at  length  there 
was  the  hope  of  his  countrymen  enjoying 
a  moderate  and  well-balanced  representa' 
tive  government.  With  the  ratnm  of 
peace,  liberal  and  serious  studies 
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resumed  by  the  youth  of  France.  Classi- 
cal, historical,  and  economical  prelections 
resumed  their  place  in  the  general  system 
of  a  liberal  education,  and  were  conjointly 
cultivated  with  the  exact  sciences,  the 
objects  of  a  too  exclusive  devotion  during 
the  time  of  the  lirst  Napoleon.  Under 
this  better  and  more  civil  system,  Alexis 
de  Tocqucville  was  brought  up.  He  was 
instructed  in  the  literature  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  as  well  as  in  that  of  England ;  and 
history  and  political  economy  occupied  a 
large  share  of  his  attention.  In  almost  all 
the  eighty-six  departments  of  France 
there  are  a  number  of  places  connected 
with  the  magistracy  which  enjoy  a  high 
consideration.  In  the  ancient  monarchy 
of  France,  as  well  as  under  the  restored 
Bourbons,  the  magistrature  served  to 
temper  the  severity  of  absolute  power, 
and  by  its  calmness  and  dignity  formed  a 
species  of  bulwark  between  the  crown  and 
the  people.  The  names  of  L'Hospital,  of 
Mole,  of  Harlay,  of  D'Aguessau,  of  Se- 
guicr  and  Malesherbes,  (from  whom,  on 
the  mother's  side,  De  Tocqueville  de- 
scended,) are  associated  with  this  order, 
and  linked  with  memories  most  honorable 
to  France.  The  family  of  De  Tocqueville 
had  in  past  times  illustrated  the  gown, 
and  under  these  circumstances  it  was  not 
astonishing  that  the  father  of  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville  should  educate  Jiim  for  the 
law.  lie  received  all  the  varied  instruc- 
tion which  could  be  supplied  by  the  best 
professors,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  French  bar  in  1825.  In  the  following 
year  of  1826  he  was  named  Juge  d^In- 
atruction  at  Versailles.  The  functions  of 
the  Juge  d? Listruction  in  France  relate 
principally  to  crimes  and  punishments,  to 
the  collection  and  marshaling  of  proo& 
and  evidence,  and  the  arrest  of  those 
charged  with  illegal  acts.  For  three 
years  young  De  Tocqueville  filled  this 
onerous  and  unpleasant  office,  and  in  the 
year  1830  he  was  named  Juge  Suppleanty 
a  position  which  he  occupied  for  more 
than  a  year.  While  filling  these  employ- 
ments the  attention  of  M.  de  Tocqueville 
w^as  considerably  directed  to  the  Peniten- 
tiary system.  The  Revolution  of  1830 
had  now  placed  on  the  throne  of  France 
the  head  of  the  younger  Bourbons,  in 
the  person  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  since 
Louis  Philippe  I.  A  more  liberal' system 
of  goveiTiment  than  prevailed  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  X.  was'^speedily  inaugurated, 
and  some  of  the  most  eminent  and  en- 


lightened men  in  France  became  ministers 
of  the  new  dynasty.  The  intelligence 
and  intellect  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  French  bar  were  speedily  attracted 
to  the  new  government.  Some  of  De 
Tocqueville's  friends,  such  as  De  Broglie, 
Guizot,  and  Dupin,  had  accepted  office, 
and  these  names,  combined  with  those  of 
Laffitte,  Perier,  and  Baron  Louis,  concili- 
ated, and  in  a  great  degree  satisfied  pub- 
lic opinion.  Moderate  and  reasonable 
men  saw  that  there  was  a  hope  of  im- 
provements, moral  and  political,  and  that 
the  reign  of  brute  force  and  militarv 
tyranny  was  at  end.  The  King  and  his 
Ministers  were  desirous,  as  far  as  in  them 
lay,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
people,  and  above  all  of  the  lower  classes. 
With  this  view,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville, 
conjointly  with  Gustave  de  Beaumont, 
was  dispatched  on  a  mission  to  America. 
He  and  his  colleague  were  directed  by  the 
Ministry  to  inquire  into  the  penitentiary 
system  in  the  United  States,  with  a  view 
to  its  ultimate  introduction  into  France. 
M.  de  Tocqueville  remained  a  couple  of 
years  in  America,  visiting  the  different 
States,  and  assiduously  inquiring  into  the 
institutions  of  the  country.  In  the  United 
States  he  laid  the  foundation  of  some  valu- 
able friendships.  Circumstances  brought 
the  young  Frenchman  much  into  contact 
with  Mr.  Edward  Livingstone,  then  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  subsequently  Ameri- 
can Minister  at  Paris.  Mr.  Livingstone 
had  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  an 
advocate,  and  had  been  appointed  Attor- 
ney-General of  the  State  of  New- York  so 
early  as  1 802.  But  his  chief  and  brightest 
title  to  distinction  was  the  having  pre- 
pared the  penal  code  of  Louisiana,  founded 
chiefly  on  the  English  and  French  laws. 
This  code,  at  once  simple  and  apparently 
humane,  abolished  capital  punishment,  for 
which  the  penitentiary  system  was  substi- 
tuted. At  the  first  blush  De  Tocqueville 
was  charmed  with  a  code  which  harmon- 
ized with  his  philanthropic  views — a  code 
already  partially  adopted  by  the  Brazils, 
and  wholly  by  the  Republic  of  Guatemala. 
But  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  time 
and  expenence  somewhat  modified  his 
views,  and  caused  him  to  look  on  the 
system  with  less  admiration.  To  the  last, 
however,  he  retiuned  the  highest  opinion 
of  Livingstone's  merits  as  a  great  jurist,  a 
walk  in  which  he  considered  him  second 
to  none. 
In  1833,  De  Tocqaeville  returned  to 
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Europe,  and  presented  with  his  colleague 
their  joint  report  on  the  penitentiary  sys- 
tem. At  the  close  of  the  following  year 
the  first  edition  of  his  most  valuable  and 
profound  work,  De  la  Dhnocratie  en 
Amerique^  was  given  to  the  world.  Not 
merely  his  own  coimtrymen,  but  England 
and  the  civilized  world,  were  satisfied 
with  the  depth  and  originality  of  tliis 
masterly  production.  Tlio  style  was  clear, 
the  reasoning  cogent,  the  illustrations 
strikmg;  but  chiefly  remarkable  was  its 
spirit  of  sagacity  and  forecast,  indicating 
profound  thought  and  deep  reflection. 
So  popular  and  readable  was  a  work  many 
of  whose  disquisitions  would,  from  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  be  considered  dry, 
that  at  the  beginning  of  1 836  the  volumes 
had  already  gone  through  five  editions, 
and  a  sixth  was  preparing  for  the  press. 
Without  doubt  De  la  Democratic  en 
Afnerique  is  the  best  and  profoundest 
work  that  has  appeared  on  America.  The 
ideas  arc  just,  and  well  expressed,  the 
speculations  are  equally  bold  and  saga- 
cious, and  the  insight  into  the  character 
of  the  people  and  the  institutions  of  the 
country  almost  mai*velous.  The  volumes 
of  which  we  8])eak  have  been  compared 
to  the  Esprit  des  Loix  of  Montesquieu,  a 
work  which  cost  its  author  twenty  years 
of  labor  and  reflection.  This  is  the  high- 
est compliment  which  could  be  conferred 
on  M.  de  Tocquevillc. 

The  literary  societies  of  France  were 
not  slow  to  acknowledge  the  merits  of  so 
remarkable  a  production.  The  Academy 
of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  elected  De 
Tocquonlle  in  1837  as  member,  in  the  place 
of  the  learned  metaphysician  and  philoso- 
pher. La  Romiguiere,  a  man  whom  he 
resembled  in  the  clearness,  correctness, 
and  elegance  of  his  style,  as  well  as  in  the 
purity  and  independence  of  his  character, 
moral  and  political.  Nor  was  this  the 
only  public  recognition  of  his  merits.  In 
1839  the  town  of  Valogues,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  La  Manche,  sent  this  distinguished 
writer  to  the  Chamber  as  its  representa- 
tive at  a  moment  when  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion became  so  menacing  for  Europe.  M. 
de  Tocqueville  made  his  maiden  speech  in 
the  Chamber  on  this  question,  and  gave 
his  vote  for  the  credit  destined  to  extend 
the  French  naval  force  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. In  respect  to  style  and  form  the 
discourse  was  faultless.  Patriotic  in  its 
sentiments  and  profound  in  some  of  its 
views,  it  was  marred  by  a  delivery  too 


cold  and  calm  to  suit  the  popular  taste. 
Graces  of  elocution  and  utterance  were 
alsowantmg.  Ofa  languid  and  phlegmade 
temperament,  M.  de  TooqaeYuie  wanted 
the  verve  and  also  the  volame  and  silvery 
sweetness  of  voice  necessary  for  a  tribnne 
of  the  people.  Byron  tmly  says  in  Dim 
Juan: 

**  The  devil  hath  not  in  all  his  qaivers  choioe 
An  arrow  for  the  heart  like  a  sweet  Toioe ;" 


and  the  names  of  Borryer  and 
of  O'Connell  and  the  late  Sir  William  Fol- 
lett,  may  be  cited  in  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  the  remark.  Gradonsness,  suavi 
ty,  penetrativcness,  subtlety,  neatnesi^ 
precision,  and  profundity,  were  the  ehfr 
racteristics  of  M.  de  TocquevUle^s  style, 
and  these  finer  qualities  were  not  relished 
by  the  host  of  hearers  in  the  ex-Chamber 
of  Deputies  any  more  than  they  would  he 
relished  in  our  own  reformed  House  of 
Commons.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here  to  state  that  the  French  Cabinet  did 
not,  in  1839-40,  act  a  straightforward 
part  in  this  Eastern  question.  In  seekmg 
a  European  cooperation  on  the  Turldu 
question  against  Kussia,  it  flattered  itsdf 
with  the  ultimate  hope  of  finding  a  lerer 
in  London  against  a  Russian  oocupation 
of  Constantinople,  and  a  lever  at  SL 
Petersburg  against  an  English  oecnpatioa 
of  Alexandria.  The  super-refined  eaii- 
ning  of  Louis  Philippe  defeated  his  objeoti 
and  laid  his  Cabinet  open  to  the  impiita> 
tion  of  double-dealing. 

During  the  course  of  this  seasion  M.  de 
Tocqueville  presented  a  report  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  in  the  colonies.  This 
subject  he  had  studied  probably  more 
profoundly  than  any  other  man  in  Franoei 
in  the  session  of  1841  he  spoke  more  than 
once  or  twice  on  the  Eastern  quesUon, 
always  putting  forth  ingenious  views.  He 
also  addressed  the  Chamber  on  the  qoe^ 
tion  of  deputies  being  at  the  same  time 
public  functionaries,  and  on  the  prison 
question.  In  the  session  of  1842  he  made 
an  able  speech  on  the  ^^  droit  de  vUiiCt^ 
examining  the  question  as  an  international 
lawyer  and  jurist.  He  also  spoke  on  the 
Regency,  and  took  the  popular  side  on 
the  questions  of  secret  service  money  and 
the  Police  de  JRouiage.  In  the  three  or 
four  subsequent  sessions  he  chiefly  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  great  tofnoa  of 
prison  discipline  and  popular  eduoatioBi 
As  a  popular  educator  his  theoriea  were 
large,    Uberal,   and   eminently   cuthdio^ 
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nntinottired  with  those  sectarian  and  ul- 
tramontane views  which  deformed  the 
edncational  projects  of  more  eloquent 
deputies. 

The  senatorial  efforts  of  De  Tocque- 
yille  in  the  five  years  between  1843  and 
1848  were  eminently  distinguished  by 
largeness  of  view  and  the  sagacity  and 
forecast  which  distinguish  the  statesman 
from  the  mere  politician.  There  was 
nothing  ad  capCandum  in  his  manner  — 
nothing  said  with  a  view  to  flatter  the 
prince  or  to  delude  the  people.  On  the  con- 
trary all  was  simple  and  straightforward, 
almost  stem  indeed,  so  whouy  was  the 
honest  publicist  ^^sans  fard.*^  But  in 
hearing  the  accents  of  that  somewhat 
feeble  and  passionles  voice  you  felt  con- 
vinced you  were  listening  to  an  honor- 
able and  honest  man  —  a  man  of  probity 
and  patriotism,  who  had  no  private  in- 
terests to  serve.  One  could  have  wished 
his  public  manner  had  been  a  little  more 
popular,  and  somewhat  less  didactic.  But 
It  IS  not  for  the  sage  and  the  philosopher 
to  assume  the  disguises  and  to  put  on  the 
wardrobe  of  smiles  with  which  jury  advo- 
cates and  unprincipled  demagogues  gull 
and  cajole  their  complaisant  dupes. 

In  1842  M.  de  Tocqueville  succeeded 
the  Count  de  Cessac — one  of  the  most 
honorable  and  scientific  soldiers  of  France, 
to  whom  the  success  of  Yalmy  was  due, 
and  a  man  who  more  than  once  effectively 
filled  the  office  of  Minister  of  War —  as  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy. 

But  his  position  as  one  of  the  learned 
forty  did  not  withdraw  him  from  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  he  continued 
to  sit  as  deputy  for  Yolo^es  till  the  &tal 
days  of  1848.  The  sordid  and  shameless 
trafficking  in  places  and  employment  in 
1846  and  1847,  as  evidenced  by  the  ad&irs 
of  Drouillard,  Cubieres,  Teste,  Pellapra, 
and  Petit,  roused  the  moral  sense  of^M. 
de  Tocqueville.  He  denounced  this  cor^ 
rupt  truck  and  barter  system  in  indignant 
terms,  touching  on  the  moral  side  of  the 
question  with  the  hand  of  a  master.  Pub- 
he  morals,  said  he,  in  a  mournful  tone,  are 
dejpraved,  and  private  morals  are  deterio- 
rating to  the  lax  level  of  public  morals. 
The  sense  of  conscience  is  becoming 
feebler.  It  is  true  the  working  daaies  are 
not  troubled  by  political  passions  as  they 
were  formerly,  but  their  politics  have  be- 
come socialist.  They  no  longer  seek  to 
upset  such  a  minister,  to  overthrow  anoh 
and  such  a  governmezit,  but  they  wish  to 


uproot  and  overturn  society  itself.  When 
such  opinions  become  prevalent  and  cdnk 
into  the  minds  of  the  people,  they  pro- 
duce sooner  or  later — one  Knows  not  l^e 
moment  —  one  knows  not  how  —  the 
most  formidable  revolutions.  Subseopient- 
Iv,  on  the  discusaion  on  the  affiurs  of 
(Switzerland  on  the  fonrth  of  February, 
H.  de  Tocqueville  said  with  truth  and 
prophetically,  *^  that  he  scented  the  wind 
of  revolution ;"  and  in  about  three  weeks 
afterwards  Louis  Philippe  was  a  disorown- 
hd  fu^ive,  and  the  repuMio  had  been 
proclaimed. 

In  the  National  and  Les<islative  Assem- 
blies which  succeeded  to  we  monardiicsd 
government,  H.  de  Tocqueville  was  re- 
turned for  the  department  of  La  Kanche. 
He  uniformlj  voted  with  the  Moderate 
party,  repudiating  alike  the  views  of  ultra 
democrats  and  reactionists.  He  vigor- 
ously-opposed the  doctrines  of  the  So^al- 
ists  ana  Louis  Blanc's  theories  as  to  the 
organization  of  labor.  He  abo  strenuously 
opposed  the  decree  of  banishment  directed 
a^nst  the  ikmily  of  Louis  Philippe.  The 
high  and  spotless  character  of  M.  de  Toc- 
queville— ^nis  honorable  probity  and  con- 
eiliatory  character  —  marked  him  out  as 
one  fit  to  be  appcmited  to  the  Congress  to 
be  assembled  at  Brussels  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Italian  qnestiom  G^eneral 
Cavm^ac,  the  head  of  the  Ezeoutive 
power,  and  a  man  altosedier  of  his  own 
pure  stamp,  proposed  this  honorable  mis- 
sion to  him.  Subsequently,  on  the  third 
June,-  1849,  he  was  appointed  IGnist^ 
for  Foreign  Affiurs ;  ana  it  was  while  he 
filled  this  high  office  that  the  expedition 
to  Rome  was  undertaken  by  France.  The 
measure  was  a  fiEttal  nustake,  which  has 
led  to  serious  oompHcatioiuL  But  that 
it  was  conscientiously  advocated  and  de- 
fended by  De  Tocqueville  on  grounds 
of  state  policy  —  we  conceive  mistak- 
en grounds — tibere  can  not  be  a  doubt. 
The  honorable  man  who  is  now  no  more 
was  a  gentleman  possessing  a  conscience 
and  strong  convictions,  and  was  the  last 
person  on  earth  who  would  advocate  a 
system  of  policy  from  unworthy  motives. 
Indeed,  he  proved  his  purity  and  inde- 
pendence on  the  thirty-first  October,  1849, 
DT  redming  his  portfolio  In  consequence 
of  the  President's  measaffe  of  that  date. 
Tliat  message  interrupted  the  bamumy 
idiich  existed  between  the  Moderate  ma- 
jority of  the  L^nslature,  (a  minority  re- 
pnaeoted  in  fhe  Ifinifllzy  by  I>aftiire,De 
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TocqueviUe,  and  Lanjuinais ;)  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  these  gentlemen 
retired,  and  were  replaced  by  such  de- 
voted instruments  as  the  D^Hautpouls, 
the  Foulds,  and  the  Lahittes. 

As  a  private  member  of  the  Legislative 
Chamber,  M.  de  TocqueviUe  continued  to 
oppose  the  personal  system  of  the  Mlyaee, 
To  the  last  he  remained  a  faithful  defender 
of  Parliamentary  government,  and  on  the 
second  December,  1851,  was  one  of  those 
who  protested  at  the  Mayoralty  of  the 
tenth  arrondissement  against  the  perjured 
coup  d*  etat.  With  the  principal  of  his 
colleagues  he  was  incarcerated  till  the 
crime  had  been  safely  consummated,  and 
was  then  set  at  liberty.  From  the  moment 
of  his  liberation  he  felt  that  under  such  a 
slavish  and  soulless  system  his  proper 
place  was  private  life.  In  the  closet  ho 
might  contend  with,  and,  by  argument 
and  reasoning,  and  the  lessons  of  history, 
overthrow  brute  force ;  but  ho  could  not 
grapple  w^ith  illegal  tyranny  in  the  high- 
ways and  public  streets.  In  the  prostrate 
position  of  his  country.  Do  TocqueviUe 
dedicated  himself  wholly  to  literature, 
and  commenced  in  1 850  his  work  On  the 
State  of  Society  in  France  before  the  Re- 
volution of  1789.  This  work,  excellently 
translated  by  Mr.  Henry  Reeve,  appeared 
in  an  English  dress  in  1856.  In  it  the 
author  proved  to  demonstration  that  the 
communities  the  least  able  permanently 
to  escape  from  absolute  government  are 
precisely  the  communities  in  which  aris- 
tocracy has  ceased  to  exist.  Despotism 
nowhere  produces  such  pernicious  effects 
as  in  those  communities.  Far  more  than 
any  other  form  of  govemment,.despotism 
favors  the  growth  of  all  the  vices  to  which 
such  societies  are  specially  liable.  It  de- 
prives its  subjects  of  every  common  pas- 
sion, except  the  desire  to  be  rich  at  any 


cost.  Instead  of  men  beinff  engroased  by 
public  affairs,  they  are  under  sack  a  sya- 
tem  engaged  in  the  passion  of  loore,  in 
the  worship  of  money,  m  the  petty  squab- 
ble of  sordid  interests.  They  do  not  &d 
that  they  have  a  country  to  die  for,  or  to 
save.  Great  citizens  are  under  such  a 
government  unknown,  and  under  such  a 
regime  there  can  not  long  continue  a  ^reat 
people.  The  people  must  soon  dwmdk 
down  and  sink  to  the  level  of  the  brutal 
despotism  to  which  they  unreastinj^ 
submit. 

De  Tooqueville  was  a  man  of  genius 
and  independence,  w^ho  had  inunortal 
longings  in  him,  and  who  had  the  happi- 
ness during  his  whole  life  to  exerdse  his 
£M;ulties  in  the  pursuit  of  noble  endu 
This  long  contributed  to  the  tranquillity 
and  elasticity  of  his  mind,  for  he  was  hope- 
ful that  better  days  would  dawn  on  us 
country.  But  as  year  after  year  passed  ott| 
consolidating  a  kind  of  pohtioal  material- 
ism, upheld  by  mute  and  enslaved  assem- 
blies, he  became  more  and  more  disg^usted 
with  a  system  which  repelled  every  thing 
like  genius,  talent,  and  independence-* a 
system  which  ostracised  the  Giusota,  the 
Villemains,  the  Cou^s,  the  Montaleiu- 
bcrts,  the  Defaures,  the  De  Barantes,  and 
the  Gasparins,  only  to  exalt  cupidity  and 
deify  dishonor.  As  the  progress  of  Us 
disease  advanced,  his  conscienoe  was 
quieted  and  strengthened  by  the  eon- 
sciousness  that  he  had  opposed  a  system 
not  less  hostile  to  private  morals  than  to 
pubhc  liberty.  He  breathed  his  last  too 
m  the  firm  conviction  that  he  would  be 
well  spoken  of  in  his  own  country  by 
every  man  of  honesty  and  virtue.  In  dy- 
ing he  had  no  regrets,  for  he  felt  widi 
Bacon,  ^' that  the  sweetest  canticle  is  i\7tme 
dimitti^y  when  a  man  hath  obtained 
worthy  ends  and  expectations.** 
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LEGENDS  AND   LYRICS,"  AND    "THE   WANDERER." 


"  Legends  and  Lyrics,**  and  "  The  "Wan- 
derer " — the  best "  books  of  verses**  of  the 
past  year— contain  nothing  in  common 
but  technical  skill  and  general  intellec- 
tual capacity — The  Wanderer  being  in 
these  respects,  the  better  of  the  two.  Li 
spirit  and  feeling  it  would  be  difficult  to 
bring  together  two  books  more  unlike 
each  other ;  and  the  reader  who  may 
happen  to  have  perused  them,  one  after 
the  other,  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  been 
struck  by  their  mutually  illustrative  con- 
trariety. In  each  volume  there  are  a  few 
pieces  so  justly  thought,  earnestly  felt, 
and  completely  expressed,  as  to  render  it 
decidedly  more  than  a  mere  "  book  of 
verses;"  and  of  the  remaining  pieces, 
few,  if  any,  degenerate  into  reid  medio- 
crity. There  is  almost  always  some 
thought  or  feeling,  worth  expressing,  ap- 
parent as  the  basis  of  each  poem ;  and,  if 
most  of  the  pieces  do  not  bear  compari- 
son with  the  poetry  of  poets  who  have 
gained  a  first-class  position  by  steadily 
refusing  to  do  less  than  the  best  of  which 
they  were  capable,  we  are  impressed  with 
the  sense  that  the  inferiority  nas  resulted 
from  an  infirmity  of  the  will  to  execute, 
rather  than  of  the  intellect  to  conceive. 

The  poetical  criticisms  in  this  Review 
have  usually  been  written  with  an  assump- 
tion of  the  principle,  that  the  form  of  verse 
renders  all  writing  therein  necessarily 
subject  to  be  judged  as  poetry.  We  can 
not,  therefore,  admit  Miss  Procter's  mo- 
dest disclaimer  of  that  name  for  what  she 
has  put  forward.  She  will  thus  under- 
stand that  a  tone  of  qualified  commenda- 
tion,  given  from  our  point  of  view,  implies 
far  more  than  unqualified  praise,  irom 
that  which  she  professes  to  wish  that  her 
readers  should  assume.  Let  us,  however, 
take  this  occasion  of  saying  a  few  words 
about  that  class  of    books   which    are, 


'^  Legend*  and  Lyric9;a  Book  0/ Verut,  By 
Adelaide  Anne  Proctkb.    London.    1S58. 
The  Wanderer,    By  Ow ur  MsuDiiB,    London* 
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indeed,  nothing  more  than  "Books  of 
Verses."  Verse  of  an  ordinary  quality 
is  no  more  to  be  despised,  merely  because 
there  exists  something  higher,  than  is  the 
great  class  of  ordinary  mtellects,  which 
such  poetry  is  fitted  to  please  and  instract. 
This  kind  of  poetiy,  even  though  totally 
wanting  in  onginal  worth,  has  sometint^s 
a  vast  instrumental  value,  especially  when 
it  holds,  in  a  diluted  solution,  as  it  were, 
a  large  amount  of  the  poetical  essence  of 
works  belonging  to  the  higher  order. 
Poets  of  the  order  of  Coleridge,  Words- 
worth, and  Keats,  exercise  their  ultimate 
influence  upon  the  multitude  almost  ex- 
clusively through  the  medium  of  writers 
who  are  capable  of  fully  appreciating  and 
partly  adopting  their  spirit,  without  being 
able  to  rival  it  with  an  original  spirit  of 
their  own.  Whatever  excites  the  imagi- 
nation of  any  class  of  readers,  so  as  to 
create,  even  lor  a  passing  hour,  a  passion- 
ate apprehension  of  beauty  or  wisdom 
above  the  customary  knowledge  and  life 
of  such  readers,  does  unspeakable  good ; 
and  we  believe  that  the  works  even  of 
writers  so  very  inferior  as  Mr.  Martin 
Tupper  and  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Montgo- 
mery, exercise  this  wonderfid  power  upon 
a  class  numerically  much  more  consider- 
able than  that  which  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving similar  edification  from  poetry  of 
the  first  quality  in  its  undiluted  condition. 
Readers,  to  whose  cultivated  perceptions 
such  poems  as  the  Proverbial  Philo- 
Bophu  and  SaUm  are  naturally  offensive, 
shoold  remember  that  there  is,  distributed 
through  most  such  works  as  these,  a  great 
quantity  of  matter  with  which  they  nave 
been  tnemselves  delighted  on  meeting 
with  it  at  the  fountain-heads.  Mixed  with 
such  matter,  is  a  vast  amount  o^  what  to 
such  readers  must  seem,  the  dullest  com- 
monplace. But  to  the  public,  which  buys 
a  hundred  thousand  copies  of  each  of  these 
works,  all  is  brilliant  with  novelty  and 
apparent  originality;  and  it  is  not  their 
want  of  originality,  but  their  false  airs 
wd  unfonnaed  pr^teosioiis  to  or^iaality, 
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which  make  these  works,  and  the  like, 
justly  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  judicious 
readers.    The  most  fastidious  lovers  of 
poetiy  can  probably  recall  a  time  when  it 
was  not  the  best  poetry  by  which  they 
were   the  most  charmed.     It    has  been 
with  reason  questioned  whether  the  man 
of  the  highest  and  purest  judgment  has 
ever,  in  his  mature  age,  derived  so  much 
profit  and  pleasure  from  good  books  as, 
m  his  youth,  he  has  obtained  fi'om  com- 
paratively bad  ones.     It  is  the  advantage, 
m   some   respects,   of   common    readers, 
that  they  have  not  the  daintiness  which 
refuses  to  drink  except  at  the  sources. 
Such  readers  think  much  less  about  the 
writer  than  the  matters  written ;  whereas 
the   highly  cultivated   reader   is   apt  to 
attend  too  constantly  to  the  personalitv 
of  the  author  to  care  sufficiently  for  truth 
and  beauty  apart  from  it.     A  principal 
cause  of  popularity  in  the  poetry  of  me- 
diocrity is  also  its  main  dependence  upon 
incident.    The  direct  revelation  of  a  new 
personality,  which  is  the  highest  luxury 
to  the  developed  intellect,  is  without  inte- 
rest to  the  great,  uncultured  mass  of  men. 
It  is  a  kind  of  novelty  which  they  can  not 
apprehend,  and  which,  if  they  could,  they 
would  not  value.    The  consequence  of  the 
peculiar  demand  thus  made  by  the  liighest 
class  of  readers  has  been,  that  a  number 
of  poets  of  the  first  rank — though  not  the 
first  in  that  rank — have  neglected,  and 
even    avoided,   what   are    called  "  good 
subjects,"  that    Ls,   striking  incidents  or 
arrangements  of  incidents.     Such  poets 
have    thus    been     excluded     unnecessa- 
rily— ^perhaps,  in  some  cases,  intentionally 
— from  the   sympathies  of  the   million. 
Although    what    is  best,  what  is   alone 
essential,  in  a  great  poet,  can  never  be 
received  by  the  majority  of  readers,  yet 
Shakspeare,  Dante,  Homer,  and  the  like, 
if  like  there  are,  have  shown  that  when 
*'  good  subjects"   are  treated  by  great 
poets,  such   subjects  are  not  necessarily 
made  repulsive  to  the  people  by  the  ac- 
companiment of  higher  and  unappreciated 
elements.    There  is,  however,  a  remark- 
able difference— over  and  above  that  ha- 
bitual and  peculiar  integrity  of  verbal 
expression,  which   is  the  chief   medium 
whereby  the  poet's  individuality  is  con- 
veyed— in  the  way  events  are  handled  by 
great  poets  and  by  merely  popular  poets. 
The  former  never  profit  intentionally  by 
those  elements  of  curiosity  and  »urprise^ 
which  are  so  powerfully  attractive  to  most 


persons.  The  transitory  and  unrenewijUh 
character  of  such  elements  of  effect  an 
alone  sufficient  to  cause  their  carefiil 
exclusion  from  works  of  real  art,  whidi 
require  and  assume  a  repeated  condden^ 
tion.  Events,  in  g^eat  poetry,  are  whoDy 
subordinated  to  the  expression  of  some 
truer,  but  less  tangle  reality,  which 
constitutes  the  veritable  "  subject"  of  snch 
poetry.  In  merely  popular  poetry,  the 
events  themselves  are  tne  subjects ;  they 
mean  no  ^^  more  than  meets  the  ear,"  or, 
if  a  '^  moral"  is  occasionally  conveyed  bj 
them,  it  is  almost  always  in  violation  of 
the  truth  of  Providence,  which  permiti 
the  rain  to  fall  and  the  sun  to  shine  impar 
tially  upon  the  just  and  the  onjost.  Hence 
poetry  of  this  class,  on  a  repeated  pen- 
sal,  is  found,  even  by  the  adinirers  of  it| 
to  be  infected  with  the  proverbial  doUnen 
of  a  ^^  twice-told  tule."  Emily  marriei 
Richard,  instead  of  John,  contrary  to 
what  the  early  part  of  the  historv  seemed 
to  promise.  The  surprise  of  this  discov- 
ery, and  the  curiosity  which  led  up  to  it, 
can  not  be  repeated ;  the  popular  poet  hai 
pkyed  his  card,  and  exhausted  his  hand 
m  one  trick. 

The  expression  of  a  peculiar  personal- 
ity, or,  as  It  is  called,  ^^  individuality,"  by 
the  poet,  constitutes  his  "  style."  Not 
only  is  it  true  that  every  poet,  belonging 
to  the  first  rank,  has  a  stvle  unlike  any 
poet  who  has  ever  been  before  him,  or 
will  ever  come  afler  him,  but  this  style  ii 
usually  that  which  is  most  valuable  in  his 
poetry.  A  pseudo-poet  may  have  an 
habitual  affectation  of  manner,  which  will 
pass  with  many  readers  for  style ;  but  real 
style  he  can  not  have,  for  that  would  alone 
and  at  once  constitute  him  one  of  the 
class  of  which  there  are  seldom  in  one 
country  more  than  two  or  three  indivi- 
duals alive  at  a  time.  Thus,  however 
difficult  it  may  be  to  define  poetry,  it  is 
not  hard  to  define  a  poet.  He  is  one  who 
can  make  verses  whicn,  if  they  do  nothiag 
else,  at  least  express  that  all-important 
fact  of  the  individuality  and  absolute  & 
versity  of  human  character  which  constt 
tutes  the  foundation  of  the  idea  of  society. 

We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  the 
comparative  weakness  of  essential  diM&' 
milarity,  among  women,  seems  to  be  some 
explanation — if  what  wo  have  just  now 
said  is  true— of  the  fiiot  that,  although 
sometimes  possessed  of  understandings  as 
poweiful,  pasiuons  as  impetuous,  aod^sei^ 
sibilities  at  least  as  fine,  as  those  poaaossed 
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by  men  of  the  first  order  of  genius,  wo- 
men have  very  rarely  indeed  succeeded 
in  establishing  an  unquestionable  position 
in  the  front  rank  of  artistic  power,  or  even 
in  approaching  so  near  to  it  as  the  autho- 
resses of  Casa  Guidi  Windows  and  Le- 
gends and  Ijyrics, 

In  addition  to  characteristics  that  raise 
Miss  Procter's  poems  out  of  the  category 
in  which  she  chooses  to  place  them,  they 
have  the  quality  —  almost  singular  in 
poems  of  otherwise  equal  merit  by  ladies 
— of  containing  no  thought,  feeling,  or 

Ehrase,  but  such  as  recommends  her  to 
er  reader's  respect  and  admiration  as  a 
woman.  How  well  the  feminine  chai'acter 
is  expressed  by  her,  in  combination  with 
a  power  and  simplicity  of  language  rarely 
to  be  found,  except  in  the  pages  of  the 
standard  writers  of  the  artistic  sex,  may 
be  seen  in  the  piece  called 

A  WOMAN'S  QUESTION. 

'*  Before  I  trust  my  fate  to  thee, 
Or  place  my  hand  in  thine, 
Before  I  let  thy  future  give 
Color  and  form  to  mine, 
Before  I  peril  all  for  thee,  question  thy  soul  to- 
night for  me. 

'*  I  hreak  all  slighter  bonds,  nor  feel 
A  shadow  of  regret ; 
Is  there  one  link  within  the  past 
That  holds  thy  spirit  yet? 
Or  is  thy  faith  as  clear  and  free  as  that  which  I 
can  pledge  to  thee? 

**  Does  there  within  thy  dimmest  dreams 
A  possible  future  shine, 
Wherein  thy  life  could  henceforth  breathe, 
Untouched,  unshared  by  mine  ? 
If  so,  at  any  pain  or  cost,  oh  I  tell  me  before  all 
is  lost 

**  Look  deeper  stilL    If  thou  canst  feel 
Within  thy  inmost  soul. 
That  thou  hast  kept  a  portion  back. 
While  I  have  staked  the  whole : 
Let  no  &lse  pity  spare  the  blow,  but  in  true 
mercy  tell  me  so. 

**  Is  there  within  thy  heart  a  need 
That  mine  can  not  fulfill? 
One  chord  that  any  other  hand 
Could  better  wake  or  still  ? 
Speak  now,  lest  at  some  future  day  my  whole 
life  wither  and  decay. 

^*  Lives  there  within  thy  nature  hid 
The  demon-spirit,  change, 
Shedding  a  passing  glory  still 
On  all  things  new  and  strange?-— 
It  may  not  be  thy  &alt  alone — but  ahidd  my 
heart  against  thy  owil 


"  Couldst  thou  withdraw  thy  hand  one  day, 
And  answer  to  my  claim. 
That  Fate,  and  that  to-day's  mistake, 
Not  thou — had  been  to  blame  ? 
Some  soothe  their  conscience  thus ;  but  thou,  oh  I 
surely  thou  wilt  warn  me  now. 

"  Nay,  answer  not — I  dare  not  hear. 
The  words  would  come  too  late ; 
Yet  I  would  spare  thee  all  remorse ; 
So,  comfort  thee,  my  Fate : 
Whatever  on  my  heart  may  fall,  remember,  I 
%D(yM  risk  it  all  1'' 

How  true  to  passion,  and  felicitous  in 
ait,  is  the  conclusion  of  this  little  poem  ! 
Most  of  Miss  Procter's  pieces,  like  this 
one,  have  the  merit  of  depending  so  much 
upon  their  totality  for  their  effect,  that  it 
is  difiicult  to  give  fragmentary  specimens. 
Her  poems  are  not  mere  strings  of  pretty 
or  striking  passages,  but  are  always  de- 
velopments of  subjects,  many  of  which  are 
good,  some  verv  good,  as,  for  example, 
those  of  True  Honors^  The  Sailor  Boy^ 
The  Angets  Story ^  and  The  Three  Rulers^ 
the  last  of  which,  beinff  short  and  of  mo- 
dem significance,  we  will  quote : 

"  I  saw  a  Ruler  take  his  stand. 
And  trample  on  a  migbt7  land ; 
The  People  crouched  before  his  beck. 
His  iron  heel  was  on  their  neck. 
His  name  shone  bright  through  blood  and  pain, 
His  sword  flashed  back  their  praise  again. 

"  I  saw  another  Ruler  rise ; 
His  words  were  noble,  good,  and  wise ; 
With  the  calm  scepter  of  his  pen 
He  ruled  the  minds  and  thoughts  of  men : 
Some  scofied,  some  praised ;  while  many  heard, 
Only  a  few  obeyed  his  word. 

"  Another  Ruler  then  I  saw — 
Love  and  sweet  Pity  were  his  law : 
The  greatest  and  the  least  had  part 
(Yet  most  the  unhappy)  in  his  heart ; 
The  People  in  a  mighty  band. 
Rose  up  and  drove  him  from  the  land !'' 

Although  Miss  Procter's  poetry  is  thus 
mainly  dependent  on  her  subjects,  her  vo- 
lume offers  many  passages  which  show 
that  she  is  quite  competent  to  that  elabo- 
ration of  detail  whichy  unfortunately,  with 
a  large  class  of  readers — ^and  those  often 
the  most  cultivated  —  passes  for  being 
"  poetry**  par  exceUenee.  But  we  have  to 
add,  that  the  possession  of  this  &culty 
entails  a  responsibility  which  Miss  Procter 
has  not  always  chosen  to  recognize.  The 
finish,  partieolarly  the  metrical  finish  of 
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her  verses,  is  usually  below  the   point  than  a  *^  book  of  verses."    Let  na  give  ft 

which  she  has  proved  herself  capable  of  proof  or  two  of  a  higher  kind  of  power 

attaining.      The    reason  why  so    many  than  is  shown  in  the  foregoine  extractib 

writers  of  poetry  fall  into  this  negligence  A  sailor  has  been  detained  by  we  Moon 

is,  that  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  value  in  slavery  for  ten  years ;  he  is  released, 

of  finish  Ls  not  comprehended  by  them,  and  finds  himself  at  libertv  to  go  home^ 

If  "  action,  action,  action,"  are  the  three  across  the  seas,  to  his  wife   and  child. 

first  essentials  of  oratory,  '^  finish,  finish,  How  strikingly  true  to  nature  are  these 

finish,"  may  be  said  to  be  those  of  poetry,  lines : 

We  will  try  to  explain  why      In  t^e  first  ..j  ^^  ^^^  .          ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

p  ace,  we  must  premise  that  "fimsh"  im-  Q^^^ly  to  me  :  but  indeed 

plies    matter    capable   of   taking    finish.  Hour  by  hour  sped  on,  I  knew  not 

which  mediocre  thought  and  feeling  are  What  the  words  meant— I  was  freed  I 

not.      The    process   which    renders    the  ...... 

rough  matrix   a  bnUiant,   rubs   away   a  «  Yet  at  last  it  rushed  upon  me, 

common  stone  mto  dust,  before  any  pohsh  ^nd  my  heart  beat  foil  and  fi»t ; 

can  be  produced.     But,  assuming  the  ex-  What  were  now  my  years  of  wutingf 

istence  of  the  good  rough  material,  which  What  was  all  the  drcaiy  pastf 

is  by  no  means  a  rare  thing  to  find  in  Nothing — to  the  impatient  Uirobbing 

modern  books  of  verse,  then  the  exceed-  I  roust  bear  across  the  sea; 

ingly  rare  quality  of  finish  is  necessary  to  ^^i?.*??  ^  '^  ^^^^^  ^^'^       „ 

develop  poetry.      Aristotle  says  that  the  StUlhetween  my  home  and  me.^ 

essence  of  poetic  lanffuace  is  a  slic^ht  but  a    •    ^v       t        *u          *•   •        •    i*— 

continual  novelty,     ^ow, meter  produces  ,   "^^ '^^rM^^^^^t^** '™S^JS^ 

this  essential  quality  in  the  wAtings  of  1"«  enabled  Miss  ftoctcr  to  expr«  wiA 

those  who    fiiLi    thoroughly,  but''  not  f  f  *  vividness  a  feebng  she  is  not  likdy 

otherwise.      A  writer    may  express   his  J°  '^H  ^P^i.^  ^^^  ""^J^J  ^J? 

thoughts  and    feelings  to  perfection  in  the  tolloinng  hne^  enabled  her  to  anti* 

prose  without  any  Iffect  of  novelty  of  P***', '"  ^""i  7°"^**'  **»«  «^*  ^«»«>"  "^ 

expression;  but  if  he  determines  to  ex-  moral  experience : 

press  them  with  equal  perfection  in  per-  ..  q^^  ^    ^^^  ^j^    ^^     ^.^  ^ 

feet  meter,  he  will  find  that  the  strict  Let  thy  whole  strengti*  go  to«ch ; 

extraneous    bonds    of    verse    constantly  Let  no  future  dreams  el»te  thee, 

compel  him  to  adopt  that  "  slight  novel-  Learn  thoo  first  what  these  am  teadk 

ty"  m  the  use  and  order  of  words  which 

tlie   great  ancient  critic  considered   the  "  One  by  one,  bright  gifts  from  hearen, 

essence  of  poetic    phraseology.       Now,  Joys  are  sent  vou  here  below ; 

Miss  Procter    bv  no    means    habitually  T^e  them  readilv  when  given, 

adheres  to  this  'degree  of  finish.     Her  ^^^y'  *<***'  ^  '**  "'*™  8^ 

meter  is  sometimes  very  lax,  as  in  this  » /^     v          xv       •  ^  i.  «        4.  ^u 

_^_„_-  .                               •'        '  "  One  by  one  thy  gnera  shall  meet  tfaee^ 

^^^°^  •  Do  not  fear  an  arm6d  band ; 

One  will  fiule  as  others  greet  thee^ 

"  Sometimes,  when  hard  need  has  pressed  me  Shadows  passing  through  the  land.      [ 
To  bow  down  where  I  despise, 

I  have  read  stem  words  of  counsel  «« Hours  are  golden  links,  Qod*s  tdkea, 

In  those  sad  reproachful  eyes.''  Reaching  Heaven ;  but  one  by  one 

Take  them,  lest  the  chain  be  broken 

It  will  be  observed  that  each  of  the  last  ^^  *^®  pilgrimage  be  done." 

three    lines  commences  with  a  foot  in  /^     -i,!         j         a 

which  the  metrical  accent  can  only  be  .  -41 1*^^  J*'»7  <>/  ^^e»  forcible,  md  poeCie 

obtained  by  a  falsification  of  the  gram-  similes,  the  ioUlowing  has  not  often  been 

matical  accent.      Nor  is  Miss  Procter's  surpassed.    A  boy  is  spealung  of  hia  m- 

phraseology .  always    up    to    the    poetic  ^antme  recoUecUons  of  his  dead  mother: 
mark 

These  shortcomings,  wo  repeat,  would  ^.  ,            ^  "  '^^f  ™®"J*^*.a^ 

not  have  been  noticed  by  us,  did  we  not  Te^^^^y^^^^ 

consider  that  Miss  Proctor  has  a  right  to  n seems asit  were  vMt^y. 

be  judg^ed  by  a  higher  standard  than  her  And  just  as  whoi  I  look  on  hig^ 

own.     She  has  produced  something  more  Through  the  bine  sUenoo  of  the  dcj*, 
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Fresh  stars  shine  oot^  and  more  and  more 

Where  I  oould  see  so  ftw  helbre; 

So,  the  more  steadily  I  gaie, 

Upon  those  fiur-off  mis^  days, 

Fresh  words,  fresh  tones,  fr^  memories  start 

Before  my  eyes  and  in  my  heart" 

We  must  clcMse  this  hasty  notice  of 
Xeffends  and  Lyrics  by  assniing  our 
readers  that  Miss  Procter  has  taken  the 
best  advantage  of  the  woman's  privil^e 
of  being  explicitly  religious,  pure,  and 
high-minded,  without  incurring  the  sus- 
picion of  cant.  ^^  All  my  delient  is  upon 
the  saints  that  are  in  the  earth,  and  upon 
such  as  excel  in  virtue,''  is  a  confession 
which  few  men  dare  now  to  make,  in  the 
fiu;e  of  that'  prevalent  and  worst  kind  of 
cant  which  is  the  perverrion  and  hypo- 
critical assumption  of  a  just  antijpathy  to 
cant.  The  world,  however,  still  allows 
ladies  to  be  as  good  as  they  like.  Miss 
Procter  has  not  concealed  her  feelings 
upon  the  various  subjects,  which  have 
onercd  themselves  to  her  consideration, 
and  they  do  her  more  credit  than  she 
could  have  derived  from  any  amount  of 
merely  intellectual  and  technical  abiKty. 

In  these  last  qualities  she  has  a  riviu — 
sometimes  a  superior  —  in  "  Owen  Mere- 
dith," who,  when  he  chooses,  which  is  only 
now  and  then,  writes  with  an  ability,  with  a 
command  of  language  and  meter,  which 
quite  startled  us,  in  his  first  work,  Cly^ 
temnestroj  the  Ear^B  Iteium^  and  (Mer 
Poems,  TTie  Wattderer  scarcel;^  fhlfills 
the  expectations  which  were  justified  by 
that  first  production.  It  is  true  that  the 
best  of  the  pieces  in  that  volume,  namely, 
the  EarVs  xtetum^  was  no  more  than  an 
extraordinarily  successfhi  and  sustained 
adoption  of  Mr.  Browning's  style,  when 
his  style  is  clearest  and  happiest;  but 
this  adoption  was  so  complete  as  to  be 
apparently  the  result  of  genius.  To  use 
an  American  formula,  ^*  it  was  very  like 
Browning,  only  more  so ;"  it  was  what 
Mr.  Browning,  in  his  descriptions  of  ex- 
ternal objects  and  events,  is  always  ap- 
proaching to  be,  rather  than  being ;  and 
we  accordingly  expected  "  Owen  Mere- 
dith's "  second  book  with  much  curioflity[; 
for  we  trusted  that  in  this  he  would  j^e 
us  more  of  himself  and  that  we  should 
have  to  welcome  an  original  poet.  He 
certainly  has  given  us  more  of  himself  or 
of  what  he  behoves  tobe  himaeH^  but  thein- 
.  dividuality  he  has  expressed  is  neitherTery 
novel  nor  very  agreeable.  Tbe  ojnifliam 
and  laughing  deapair  of  Byron,  aennyed 


in  the  language  of  Tranyson,  is  a  fiir  de- 
scription of  the  onality  of  many  nieoM,^ 
and  those  among  tne  moat  remarkable,  in 
the  present  volume.  The  following  verses 
are  a  portion  of  one  of  anumber  or  [fo^na 
not  inferior  in  power,  nor  very  diasimilar 
in  tone  and  the  views  of  life  implied : 

'*  Midnight  past  I    Not  a  sound  of  aught 
Through  the  sikot  house  but  the  mid  at  his 
prayers. 

I  sat  by  the  dying  fire,  and  thought 
Of  the  dear  deM  woman  np-statrs. 

*' Nobody  with  me  my  watch  to  keep, 
But  the  fiiend  of  mv  bosom,  the  man  I  love :. 

And  grief  had  sent  him  ikst  to  sleep 
In  the  chamber  up  above. 

^  Nobody  else,  in  the  country  idaee 

All  round,  that  knew  of  my  bss  heside^ 
But  the  good  youi^  priest  with  the  R^ihad-^koe, 

Who  oonleBsed  her  when  she  died. 
•  •         •  •         •         •         • 

*'  'On  her  cold,  dead  bosom  my  portrait  lies. 

Which  next  to  her  heart  she  used  to  wear, 
Haunting  it  o'er  with  her  tender  eyes 

When  my  own  fiioe  was  not  there.* 


**AndIsaid: ' The  thing  is  precious  to  me : 
They  wiU  bury  her  soon  in  the  diurdiyard 

dav: 
It  lies  on  tier  heart,  and  lost  must  be, 
If  I  do  not  take  it  away.' 

•  •  •        •  •        •         • 

*'  As  I  stretched  my  hand,  I  h^  my  breath; 

I  turned  as  I  drew  the  curtaids  amurt : 
I  dared  not  look  on  the  ikoe  of  deatn : 

I  Imew  where  to  find  her  heart 

**I  tiiougfat,  at  first,  as  my  tondi  ftll  there, 
It  had  warmed  that  heart  to  life,  with  love; 

For  the  thing  I  touched  was  warm,  I  swear. 
And  I  coum  feel  it  movOi 

'' *Twa8  the  hand  of  a  man,  that  was  moving  alow 
0*er  the  heart  of  the  dead— from  the  other 
side; 

And  at  once  flie  sweat  broke  over  mv  brow, 
'Who  is  robbhig  flie  corpsef  I  cried. 

''Oppoeite  me,  by  the  taper's  Hght, 
The  friend  of  my  bosom,  the  man  I  loved. 

Stood  over  the  oofpae,  and  all  as  white, 
And  nother  of  ua  moved. 

'**What,doyonhere,myfriendf .  •  .  Theman 
=  Loc^  first  at  mcL  and  then  at  the  dead. 

*  There  fa  a  portrait  here.'  he  began ; 

^Therefa.    It  fa miiie,M  s^d. 

**i3ald  the  flrieiid  of  n^  bosom: 'Yours,  no  doubly 
The  iwrMit  was^  nil  a  month  ago, 

Wheft  ihfa  iufiMng  aogil  took  tliat  oirf^ 
And  pfaMd  mfaia  than^  I  know.' 
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**  *■  This  woman,  she  loved  me  well,'  said  I. 

'  A  month  ago/  said  my  friend  to  me: 
'  And  in  your  throat,'  I  groaned,  *  you  liel' 

He  answered :  *  Let  us  see.' 

"  We  found  the  portrait  there,  in  its  place : 
We  opened  it  oy  the  taper's  shine; 

The  gems  were  all  unchanged  ;  the  face 
AVas — neither  his  nor  mine. 

**'One  nail  drives  out  another,  at  least! 

The  face  of  the  portrait  there,'  I  cried, 
'  Is  our  friend's,  the  Raphael-faced  young  priest, 

Who  confessed  her  when  she  died.' " 


This  is  extremely  well  done,  and  it  was 
worth  doing,  as  a  representation  of  a 
possible  moral  horror;  but  its  character 
changes  when  we  find  it  fonning  part  and 
parcel  of  a  large  collection  of  poems  which 
— some  in  a  grave  way,  and  others  in  a 
gay — assume  a  state  of  society  in  which 
the  lady  and  her  three  friends  might  have 
moved  without  any  sense  of  moral  in- 
feriority. 

In  these  poems,  which  are  nearly  all 
about  love,  marriage  is  scarcely  recog- 
nized as  a  social  institution  at  all.  Illicit 
relationships,  in  rapid  succession,  are  re- 
garded as  the  simplest  matters  of -course ; 
and  the  idea  of  "purity" — a  word  which 
very  frequently  occurs  —  seems  to  attach 
merely  to  the  relative  priority  and  fresh- 
ness of  those  relations.  Now,  as  it  ap- 
pears by  the  Dedication  to  J.  F.,  that 
these  poems  constitute  a  sort  of  moral 
biography,  and  as  it  appears  from  another 
part  ot  the  volume  that  the  writer  is  still 
not  much  more  than  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  we  must  say  that  "  Owen  Meredith  " 
puts  Lord  Byron  quite  into  the  shade  in 
his  profession  of  Cynic  and  Free-liver.  On 
this  point  we  have  only  to  add,  that  the 
tone  in  question  is  happily  too  extravagant 
to  be  much  more  than  an  affectation. 
There  was  little  of  it  in  the  writer's  last 
book,  published  only  two  or  three  years  | 
ago,  and  we  do  heartily  hope  and  trust 
that  there  will  be  none  of  it  in  his  next. 

As  in  the  JEJdrts  Hetum^  "  Owen  Mere- 
dith" outdid  Mr.  Browning  in  his  own 
style,  so,  in  several  poems  in  the  present 
volume,  he  has  done  as  much  as  was  pos- 
sible towards  excelling  Mr.  Tennyson  in 
his.  Had  the  Poet  o^  Love  andJDuty^  or 
In  Memoriam^  never  lived,  we  should  not 
have  thought  twice  before  pronouncing 
the  author  of  the  following  lines,  called 
Once^  a  man  of  most  unquestionable 
genius : 


"A  falling  star  that  shot  •cron 
The  intricate  and  twinkliiiff  dark 
Vanished,  yet  left  no  aenae  ofloM 
Throughout  the  wide  ethereal  are 

"  Of  those  serene  and  solemn  skies, 
That  round  fhe  dusky  prospect  rose, 
And  ever  seemed  to  rise,  and  rise, 
Through  regions  of  unreached  repoee. 

"  But  half-revealed,  each  terrace  urn 

Glimmered,  where  now,  in^Mmy  flighty 
We  watched  return^  and  etill  return^ 
The  blind  hat  tearcking  air  for  li^fkL 

<*  Deep  down,  far  off  the  city  lay, 

Avhen  forth  from  all  its  spires  was  swept 
A  music  o  V  our  souls ;  and  they 
To  music's  midmost  meanings  leapt; 

"  And,  crushing  some  delirioos  cry 
Against' each  other's  lips,  we  clung 
Together  silent,  while  the  ^7 
Throbbing  with  sounds  around  us  hnu^ 

"  0  happy  hush  of  heart  to  heart  I 

0  moment  molten  through  with  blisal 

0  Love  t  delaving  long  to  part 
That  first,  last,  individual  kiss, 

"^Therein  two  lives  on  glowing  lips 

Hung  clasped,  each  feeling  fold  on  fdd, 
Like  daisies  closed  with  crimson  lips, 
That  sleep  about  a  heart  of  gold. 

*'  Was  it  some  drowsy  rose  that  moved  ? 
Some  dreaming  dove's  pathetic  moan  f 
Or,  was  it  my  name  from  lips  beloved  f 
And  was  it  thy  sweet  breath,  mine  own, 

• 
"  That  made  me  feel  the  tides  of  sense 
O'er  life's  low  levels  raise  with  mig^ti 
And  pour  my  being  down  the  immense 
Shore  of  some  mystic  Infinite  f 

*'  Long  was  the  search,  the  effort  kniff  • 
Ere  I  compelled  thee  from  thy  aphera, 

1  know  not  with  what  mystic  wmg^ 

1  know  not  with  what  nightly 


"  But  thou  art  here,  beneath  whote  «yM 
ify  passion /altera^  even  a»  some 
Pale  icitarcPe  taper  sinke  and  diee^ 
When  to  hie  epell  a  epirit  u  eouMi 

•  •••••■ 

"  As  some  idea,  half-divined, 

With  tumult  works  within  the  braia 
Of  desolate  genius,  and  the  mind 
Is  vassal  to  imperious  pain, 

^*  For  toil  by  day,  for  tears  by  night. 
Till,  in  the  sphere  of  vision  brought, 
Rises  the  beautiful  and  bright 
Predestined,  but  relentios  tfaoii|^: 
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^'  So,  gathering  up  the  dreams  of  yeara, 
Thy  love  doth  to  its  destined  seat 
Rise  sovran,  through  the  light  of  tears — 
Achieved,  accomplished,  and  complete  I*' 

The  two  quotations  which  we  have  now 
given  show  two  very  different  kinds  of 
power,  each  in  a  remarkable  degree  ;  the 
power  of  the  story  of  the  portrait  being 
that  of  rapid,  effective  narrative ;  the 
force  of  the  other  consisting  in  the  almost 
opposite  quality  of  close,  psychological 
observation.  In  this  way,  nothing  could 
be  more  admirable  than  the  last  passage 
in  italics.  The  language  is  masterly  in 
both  cases,  and  it  is  clearly  owing  to  the 
writer's  hasty  execution  rather  than  his 
want  of  ability,  that  it  is  not  more  nearly 
perfect  than  it  is. 

In  drawing  attention  to  the  strongly 
imitative  character  of  most  of  the  verse  as 
yet  written  by  "  Owen  Meredith,"  we  beg 
to  be  understood  as  by  no  means  imply- 
ing a  denial  of  original  power  which 
future  labors  may  develop  mto  a  spring 
of  new  poetry.  Indeed,  we  will  not  un- 
dertake to  say  that  the  present  volume 
does  not  contain  indications  of  such 
power.  There  is  nothing  more  hard  to 
determine  upon  than  the  presence  or 
absence  of  originality  in  a  book,  after 
having  just  read  it.  The  original  element 
in  a  book  generally  strikes  the  reader,  at 
first,  merely  as  something  odd  and  dis- 
agreeable, and  a  long  time  may  elapse  be- 
fore even  a  fine  taste  is  able  to  conclude 
as  to  the  real  nature  of  that  impression, 
that  is,  as  to  whether  the  unpleasantness 
and  eccentricity  are  untruth  or  7iew  truth. 
We  will  frankly  own  that  there  is  a 
quality  in  this  volume  which  we  do  not 
feel  able  to  pass  an  off-hand  judgment 
upon,  lest  what  we  might  now  condemn 
as  queer  and  repulsive,  should  turn,  by 
and  by,  and  condemn  us  for  having  com- 
mitted the  common  mistake  of  critics,  and 
called  a  "  rara  avis  in  terris*'*  an  "  ugly 
duck." 

We  should  not  be  treating  "Owen Mere- 
dith" fairly,  if  we  left  our  readers  under 
the  impression  that  there  w^as  any  thing 
very  deep  or  hopeless  about  his  prevailing 
cynicism.  We  should  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prised at  having  to  welcome,  a  year  or 
two  hence,  a  volume  which  should  show 
that  this  young  poet '  ad  got  heartily  sick 
of  "  gohig  to  the  bad,"  and  had  taken 
sincerely  to  the  common  decencies  and 
sanctities  of  life.     Indeed,  some  of  the 


pieces  at  the  end  of  the  volume  —  the 
JEJpilogue^  especially  —  show  a  decided 
promise  of  a  consummation  so  devoutly 
to  be  v/ished.  One  or  two  are  unques* 
tionably  "serious;"  but  the  religious  effu- 
sions of  new  or  merely  aesthetic  converts 
are  never  good  for  much.  The  JEpilogue 
itself  is  intrinsically  the  best,  as  well  as 
morally  the  most  promising  piece  in  the 
volume,  but  it  is  much  too  long  to  quote. 
The  reader,  however,  may  judge  of  its 
general  merit  when  we  tell  him,  that  the 
following  sentences  are  all  culled  from  a 
space  ofa  few  pages : 

"  Father  of  all  which  is,  or  yet  may  be, 
Ere  to  the  pillow  which  my  childhood  prest, 

This  night  restores  my  troubled  brows,  by  Thee 
May  this,  the  last  prayer  I  have  learned,  be 
blest  1 

Grant  me  to  lite  that  I  may  need  from  life 
JVb  more  than  life  hath  given  me^  and  to  die 
That  I  may  give  to  death  no  more  than  I 

Have  long  abandoned. 

"  Such  songs  have  been  my  solace  many  a  while 
.     .    .     from  the  great  man*s  scorn, 
The  mean  man^s  envy ;  friends^  unfriendliness, 
Love's  want  of  human  kindness^  and  the  stress 

Of  nights  that    hoped  for  nothing  from  the 
morn.         • 

"  Now,  we  part. 
My  songs  and  L    We  part)  and  what  remains  ? 
Perchance  an  echo,  and  perchance  no  more 

As  the  wide  shore 

Retains  within  its  hundred  hollow  shells 
The  voices  of  the  spirits  of  the  foam, 

.  •  ... 

Within  these  cells  of  song,  how  frail  soe'er, 
The  vast  and  wandering  tides  of  human  life 
Have  murmured  once.*' 

This  last  passage  explams  very  well  why 
so  many  writers  of  verses,  who  are  other, 
wise  modest,  sensible  people,  are  ridicu- 
lously mistaken  in  their  estimate  of  the 
value  which  the  world — ^which  only  hears 
the  obscure  "echo,"  without  remember- 
ing, as  the  writer  does,  the  heavy  and 
actual  beating  of  the  "tides" — will  attach 
to  those  verses. 

Again: 

"  The  passions  are  as  winds  on  the  wide  sea 
Of  human  life ;  which  do  impel  the  sails 

Of  man*s  srcat  enterprise,  whatever  it  be. 
The  reddess  helmsman,  caught  upon  these 
gales, 

Under  the  roaring  goUs  goes  down  aghast 
The  prudent  pUoi  to  ue  steady  breeze 
Sparely  gives  head ;  and,  over  perilous  seas. 

Drops  anc^nr  'mid  the  F<nrtunate  Isles,  at  kft** 
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And  again : 

"  Men's  truths  are  often  lies,  and  women's  lies 

Often  the  setting  of  a  truth  most  tender 
In  an  unconscious  poesy." 

Opening  the  pages  at  random  for  one 
or  two  concluding  specimens  of  "  Owen 
Meredith's"  quality,  we  find  the  following : 

"  Oh  I  for  the  times  which  were  (if  any 
Time  he  heroic)  heroic  indeed ! 

AVhen  the  men  were  few ; 
And  the  deeds  to  do 
Were  mighty  and  many, 
And  each  man  in  his  hand  held  a  nohle  deed. 

Now  the  deeds  are  few, 
And  the  men  are  many, 
And  each  man  has,  at  most,  hut  a  noble 
need." 

Here  is  a  picture  of  the  North  Sea : 


''  By  the  gray  sand-lullfl,  oVtheoold 

where  dimly  peering, 
Pass  the  pale-sailed  shipe,  soomfiilly,  nleii^y ; 

wheeling,  and  yeerfaig 
Swift  out  of   sight  again;   while    the  wind 

searches  wnat  it  finds  nerer. 
O'er  the  sand-reaches,  bays,  Ullowii  bknm 

beaches — homeless  fbrerer  J 
And,  in  a  vinon  of  the  bare  heaTen,  aeen  and 

soon  lost  acain. 
Hovers  the  sea-gull,  poised  in  the  wind  abo^ 

o'er  the  bleak  surges, 
In  the  green  briny  gleam,  briefly  repealed  and 

gone." 

In  The  Wanderer^  *K)  wen  Meredith**  bai 
rather  baffled  than  contradicted  the  hope 
we  conceived  of  him  from  his  first  won. 
We  hope  to  be  able  to  weloome,  in  hii 
next  volume,  the  achievement  of 
original  Poet. 


»^  m 
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Ix  the  beginning  of  the  year  1854,  when 
the  Russian  war  was  a  subject  of  universal 
interest,  and  any  publication  on  Russia 
was  eagerly  received,  a  book  appeared 
in  Paris  with  this  title :  Memoires  d?un 
Seig^ieur  Hiisse  {Metnoira  of  a  Russian 
Nobleynan ;  or,  a  Picture  of  the  present 
Situation  of  the  Nobles  and  PeasafUs  in 
Hussia,  with  an  Introduction,)  It  was 
published  by  Hachctte,  in  the  JBibliothique 
des  C/iemifiS  de  Fer.  M.  Marmier,  whose 
European  reputation  had  given  currency 
to  the  name  of  Gogol  by  his  translation  of 
some  fragments  of  that  writer  in  the 
Hevue  des  Deux  JHondes^  admired    the 


*  RtcU3  (Tun  Chasseur.  Par  Ivak  Tourguen- 
EFP.  Traduits  du  Russe  par  H/DBLAyKAU.  Chez 
Dentre,  Libraire-Editeur  au  Palais  Royal.  Paris. 
1858. 

Scenes  de  la  Vie  Russe.  Par  Ivan  Tourguek- 
EFr.  Traduites  par  M.  X  Marmier.  Librairie  de 
Hachette  et  Cie.     Paris.     1868. 

Scenes  dela  Vie  Russe.  Par  Ivan  TouRQUKHicrr. 
Traduites  da  Russe  par  Louis  Viardot.  Deozieme 
S^ria    Librairie  de  Hachette  et  Cie.    Paris.    1858.  • 


work,  and  many  were  astonisihed  at  tte 
refined  and  delicate  delineations  of  dbai^ 
acter  and  scenery,  so  strildng  even  throiq^ 
the  medium  of  translation.  Speonlatiooi 
naturally  arose  as  to  the  author  of  a  woik 
which  lifted  for  the  first  time  the  tfaiflk 
vail  that  concealed  the  east  of  Enropa 
from  the  west.  People  talked,  and  tnide 
inquiries,  the  result  of  which  was  that  it 
had  been  first  published  in  a  Tolmne  st 
Moscow,  in  1852  ;  but  some  portiona  of  it 
had  previously  appeared  in  separate  Aug- 
ments in  a  hterary  magasme  or  iBvieir 
published  at  Moscow,  and  called  Tit 
Muscovite^  or  the  News  of  JUoteaWm 
fragment  consisted  of  one  of  die  adi 
turous  wanderings  of  a  sportsman.  Sop- 
prise  was  natursuiy  created  that  so  mvdh 
truth  as  to  the  existing  abases  and  Instita* 
tions  of  a  country  known  to  be  subjeeted 
to  severe  censorship,  should  be  allowed  lo 
circulate ;  but  it  was  diNOvered  that  the 
subdued  manner  and  pecnliarlj  vnd^ 
clamatory  style  of  the  writer  had  ao 
pletely  succeeded  in  Yailiiig  ~ 
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that  the  censor  had  never  found  out  the 
general  ideas  that  underlay  the  whole. 
When  the  fragments  were  collected,  how- 
ever, and  the  government  became  aware 
of  the  real  purpose  of  the  work,  the  author 
was  first  sent  to  prison  for  two  months, 
and  then  exiled  to  his  own  estate  for  two 
years  ;  the  censor  was  sentenced  to  two 
years'  imprisonment  to  sharpen  his  per- 
ceptions for  the  future.  It  has  been  stated 
in  the  preface  to  the  second  translation 
that  the  first  Russian  edition  has  been 
long  exhausted,  and  no  second  had  been 
allowed  to  appear  up  to  last  year. 

The  French  translation,  which  had  first 
made  the  book  known,  satisfied  neither 
the  author  nor  his  Russian  readers ;  a 
second  appeared  in  1858,  by  M.  Delaveau, 
with  the  author's  approbation,  under  the 
original  title,  Narratives  of  alJSportsman^ 
by  Ivan  Tourgueneff.  The  present  trans- 
lation has  not  only  the  author's  approba- 
tion, but  contains  several  passages  that 
had  been  prudently  withheld  in  the  origi- 
nal, and  which  must  add  to  its  value,  as 
their  8upi)ression  is  a  presumption  in 
favor  of  the  exactness  of  their  representa- 
tions. 

The  narrative  is  that  of  a  noble  Russian 
landed  proprietor,  who  professes  a  passion 
for  shooting  and  deerstalking:  we  find 
no  mention  of  what  is  termed  hunting  in 
England.  This  propensity  leads  him  to 
wander  far  and  wide  hi  search  of  game, 
chiefly  in  the  governments  of  Orel  and 
Kalonga,  (about  the  middle  of  European 
Russia,  to  the  south  of  Moscow.)  Re- 
turning to  his  own  domicile  in  Orel  to 
sleep  is  of  course  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion; he  is  sometimes  sixty  or  eighty 
miles  distant ;  he  therefore  trusts  to 
chance  for  his  night's  lodging,  being  some- 
times hospitably  entertamed  by  a  landed 
proprietor,  sometimes  by  a  serf  who  has 
acquired  a  house  by  his  energy  and  good 
management,  and  pays  a  high  aln'ok  (duty- 
money)  to  his  owner  instead  of  working 
on  his  estate.  Another  time  he  is  sur- 
prised by  a  storm,  and  takes  shelter  in  the 
hut  of  a  forester,  a  serf  who  guards  his 
master's  woods ;  again,  he  goes  to  an  in- 
dependent miller,  who  has  bought  a  serf- 
wife  because  she  can  read  and  write.  One 
of  the  most  attractive  and  poetical  scenes 
in  the  whole  series,  is  the  description  of  a 
night  s{)ent  in  a  broad  grassy  valley  in 
the  government  of  Toula,  where  the 
sportsman,  after  losing  his  way,  reaches  a 
prairie,  and  finds,  just  as  the  son  has  set, 
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several  boys  established  for  the  night  to 
guard  a  herd  of  horses.  The  heat  in  sum- 
mer is  so  oppressive  that  it  is  the  custom 
in  those  provinces  to  drive  the  horses  to 
graze  all  night,  which  saves  them  from  the 
torment  of  the  gad-flies  and  the  scorching 
sun.  This  custom  afiTords  a  great  treat  to 
the  village  boys,  who  spend  the  night  in 
relating  to  each  other  the  ghost-stories 
current  in  their  village,  while  their  sup- 
per is  cooking  over  a  fire.  The  sports- 
man, pretending  to  sleep,  listens,  and  ob- 
serves their  faces;  the  warm  summer 
night,  freshened  by  the  light  breeze,  the 
starry  firmament,  the  quiet  animals  graz- 
ing so  close  to  him  that  he  can  hear  them 
breathe,  the  singularity  and  interesting 
character  of  some  of  the  children  as  it 
comes  out  in  their  conversation,  the  vary- 
ing tints  of  the  landscape  from  tlie  setting 
sun  to  early  dawn,  are  painted  like  a 
Claude.  On  another  occasion  he  is  de- 
tained at  a  post-house,  and  meets  with  a 
landed  proprietor  who  has  been  ruined, 
partly  in  consequence  of  his  love  for  a 
neighbor's  serf,  which  brings  liim  into 
collision  with  the  law.  Again,  he  gives 
an  account  of  two  neighboring  proprietors 
and  the  management  of  their  serfs. 

Each  expedition  biings  out  some  inci- 
dent of  Russian  life  or  dialogue;  each 
brings  before  the  reader,  institutions, 
characters,  and  a  state  of  manners  entirely 
unknown  to  him  ;  illustrative  of  a  whole 
country  in  which  an  ordinary  visitor 
might  travel  from  the  White  to  the  Black 
Sea,  and  discover  nothing  but  drawing- 
rooms,  well-dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  very  dirty  inns.  We  should  give  but 
a  slight  idea  of  the  service  rendered  by 
this  book  to  the  Englishman,  were  we  to 
say  that  it  gives  hun  a  much  deeper  in- 
sight into  the  state  of  Russia  than  he 
could  ever  attain  by  traveling  in  that 
country.  Nor  should  we  even  do  it  just- 
ice if  we  said  that  it  conveys  the  same 
sort  of  knowledge  of  Russia  which  popular 
English  fiction  —  Miss  Austen's  novels, 
for  example  —  conveys  of  England.  It 
does  a  great  deal  more  for  us  than  this. 
The  knowledge  it  conveys  could  never  be 
attained  at  first  hand  except  by  a  thorou^ 
mastery  of  Russian,  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  the  European  languages,  and  by 
making  use  of  that  knowledge  in  the  huts 
of  the  Ber&  as  well  as  in  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  the  upper  classes.  Popular 
English  fiction  like  Miss  Austen's,  mtro- 
duoes  us  only  to  that  phase  of  Engliah  life 
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which  cultivated  foreigners  can  most  easily 
apprehend ;  this  book  takes  us  into  the 
very  heart  of  many  phases  of  society, 
we  never  could  have  studied  for  our- 
selves. 

That  the  work  is  a  sign  of  the  times  in 
a  political  point  of  view  is  certain ;  but  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  all  Russia  has 
been  transformed  within  the  last  few  years, 
since  Nicholas  died  and  Alexander  was 
crowned.  Numerous  have  been  the  throes 
and  subterranean  groanings  that  have  for 
years  betrayed,  what  must  burst  forth 
whenever  any  vent  should  be  found.  For 
the  last  thirty  years  Russian  writers  have 
been  inspired  by  hatred  of  existing  abuses, 
and  a  yearning  for  improvement.  Push- 
kiu,  for  example,  who  was  bom  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  was  one  of  the  first 
writers  who  really  knew  how  to  develop 
all  the  richness  and  capabilities  of  the 
language.  He  wrote  satires  against 
Nicholas,  and  was  persecuted  by  him  in 
the  early  yeare  of  that  reign.  Again, 
there  are  Gogol's  incomparable  dramas, 
the  writings  of  Lermontof,  Felt,  and 
Tourchef,  Greboyadoff,  Soltikoff,  Wikrus- 
soff,  Akrusof,  and  many  others.  In  fact, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  writer  of 
talent  within  the  above-named  period  who 
has  not  been  excited  and  inspired  by  the 
same  causes  as  Ivan  TourguenefF,  though 
none  have  presented  so  complete  and 
graphic  picture  to  Europe.  Some  were 
banished,  or  had  their  career  arrested  in 
various  ways.  Poverty  laid  them  open  to 
temptation,  and  no  means  were  neglected 
to  draw  them  hito  dissipation,  especially 
drinking.     In  many  cases  they  fell. 

Still  a  shade  of  progress  since  the  last 
century  may  be  discerned  even  in  the 
proceedings  of  government.  CiviHzation, 
by  which  we  mean  a  fuller  development 
of  human  faculties,  was  creeping  on  under- 
ground ;  but,  like  a  plant  whose  root  may 
be  full  of  life  and  vigor,  it  spreads  long 
concealed  beneath  the  surface,  till  all  at 
once  a  sunbeam  gives  it  an  impulse,  and 
it  starts  forth  into  open  daylight.  Let  us 
hope  that  Alexander  II.  may  be  that  sun- 
beam. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  appreciate  suffi- 
ciently the  courage  required  to  exhibit 
the  miseries  of  the  serf  in  all  their  varied 
shades  at  the  time  when  this  work  ap- 
peared —  the  regime  of  Nicholas  in  all  its 
vigor,  backed  by  his  old  Russian  party, 
and  Siberia  in  the  distance.  The  impres* 
sion  left  on  the  mind  is  one  of  deep  dis- 


gust. No  fantastic  or  even  flattering 
picture  is  drawn  of  the  serfs.  The  eflbct 
IS  not  produced  by  ascribing  to  tfaem  ficti- 
tious virtues  or  imaginary  graces.  Ivan 
Tourgueneft*  has  simply  drawn  from  the 
life  characters  and  incidents  as  they  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  eye  of  a  close 
observer.  His  talent  is  essentially  dram- 
atic ;  his  personages  are  known  by  thdr 
actions  and  their  conversation.  Often  a 
sigh,  a  look,  a  gesture,  betrays  much ;  and 
even  their  silence  is  not  without  a  mean- 
ing. He  never  analyzes  his  characters ; 
they  are  completely  nnoonscioiis.  ffis 
subject  has  probably  suggested  to  him  the 
most  poetical  manner  of  delineating  human 
beings,  who  lose  much  of  their  grace  and 
simplicity  by  self-contemplation. 

As  it  is  our  principal  purpose  in  the 
present  paper  to  maice  our  readers  in 
some  degree  acquainted  with  this  very 
remarkable  book,  offering  only  such  gen- 
eral comments  of  our  own  as  a  somewhat 
closer  acquaintance  with  the  subject  than 
most  Englishmen  possess,  may  seem  to 
render  desirable,  we  shall  make  no  apolo- 
gy for  extracting  freely  from  its  most 
characteristic  scenes. 

We  give  first  a  very  abridged  aoconnt 
of  the  first  chapter,  more  as  a  specimen  of 
serf-life  than  of  the  author^s  manner, 
which  is  much  more  minute  iu  its  details. 
Every  chapter  contains  some  incident 
peculiar  to  the  condition  of  the  serft,  but 
which  always  appears  to  come  in  by 
chance.  The  author^s  delight  in  the  varied 
aspects  of  nature;  his  ardent  pursuit  of 
blackcocks,  partridges,  woodcocks,  and 
wild-ducks  —  are  the  ostensible  motives 
for  his  ivanderings  and  his  relation  of 
them ;  and  in  truth,  his  landscape-painting 
is  so  beautiful  and  exact,  be  brings  before 
one  the  country  he  describes  so  com- 
pletely, that  the  reader  is  at  no  loss  to 
understand  how  the  unlucky  censort 
attention  was  diverted  from  the  danger- 
ous spirit  of  the  stories,  as  in  looking  at  a 
beautiful  insect  we  are  apt  to  fi>rget  the 
stin^.  But  no  detached  specimens  can  do 
justice  to  Ivan  Tourgneneff^s  work,  b^ 
cause  each  scene  is  but  one  aspect  of  a 
varied  and  complete  whole,  a  fn^nnent  of 
one  large  picture ;  one  sketch  hdpe  ns  to 
understand  the  next.  The  work  naa  also 
another  value.  It  is  probable  that  the 
greatest  event  of  this  centnry,  the  libenk 
tion  of  21,000,000  of  human  bdnga,  w3L 
entirely  change,  or  at  any  mte.graal^ 
modify,  the  character  of  the-  natioB.    Tbi 
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book,  then,  will  remain  as  a  photograph  of  I 
what  once  existed,  and  a  pUotograph  that  | 
can  not  fade  ;  moreover,  the  picture  bears  I 
probably  some  resemblance  to  the  state  ! 
of  our  own  ancestors  nine  hundred  years 
ago,  whose  circumstances  were  somewhat 
similar.  We  fancy  that  we  can  detect  a 
few  traits  of  some  of  the  ohai'acters  of  oor 
fine  old  ballads,  where  modem  plastering 
has  not  entirely  obliterated  the  oiiginal 
strength  and  rudeness  of  the  uncivUized 
outline. 

The  first  scene,  called  "  the  Burgomas- 
ter," is  an  account  of  a  visit  to  a  gentle- 
man, Arc.idiPaolitchRnotchin,whoboast8 
much  of  the  management  of  his  burgo- 
master; the  title  given  to  a  sort  of  mayor 
of  the  village,  chosen  from  among  the 
serfH  by  the  master  to  manage  Uic  land 
and  the  serfs.  He  proposes  an  expedition 
to  the  village,  that  the  sportsman  may 
sec  how  cleverly  it  is  managed.  He  takes 
his  cook  in  his  carriage,  and  clothes  and 
cushions  enough  for  six  months.  He  inter- 
lards his  discourse  with  French  ;  and  us 
they  converse  on  the  road  he  says:  "My 
peasants  are  on  the  abrok,  (duty-money.) 
What  can  one  do  ?  However,  they  pay 
me  very  regularly.  I  should  have  put  them 
to  the  coroie,  but  there's  not  land  enough 
to  work  upon.  I  only  wonder  how  they 
makeboth  ends  meet;  Miai*c'e«ffcKr<yfair. 
I  have  a  burgomaster  —  such  a  famous 
fellow !  une  forte  tete,  a  real  administra- 
tor. You  may  judge  for  yourself."  They 
meet  the  starosta,  the  nnder-managei', 
next  in  dignity  to  the  burgomaster;  a 
gigantic  fellow,  who  follows  them  respect-  j 
iiilly.  Every  creature  is  in  a  state  of 
terror  as  tliey  pass  along.  Tlie  house  of 
the  dignitary  is  in  a  largo  field  ;  his  wife 
with  low  courtesies  kisses  the  master's  | 
hand,  and  is  presently  seen  through  the 
door  beating  a  servant  in  silence,  who  ' 
receives  the  thumps  in  the  same  profound 
silence.  The  burgomaster  comes  home,  , 
smelling  much  of  brandy.  On  seeing  the 
two  visitors,  he  exclaims,  in  a  loud  drawl- 
ing voice : 

"  '  Ah  I  you  who  are  our  &thers,  our  bene- 
factors— you  hiiTo  deigned  to  visit  us.'  Here 
he  put.s  on  an  expression  of  t««rful  sennbilitj. 
'Whnt,  you  have  deigned  to  visit  usl  Your  ' 
littlo  hand,  mj  father — your  beloved  hand,'  he 
added,  stretching  forth  his  lips  with  ardor.  ' 
Arcadi  Paolitch  hastened  to  gratify  this  affec-  , 
tionatc  cfTuaion.  '  Well,  &ther  Safrone,  how 
are  tbioKS  getting  on?'  said  he  in  a  coaxing 
voice.   '  Ah  t  lUher,  how  conld  they  go  wroi^f  i 
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Are  you  not  our  father,  our  benefiidor?    You 

have  deigned  to  honor  our  poor  village  with 
jour  presence;  you  have  loaded  us  with  favors 
for  aU  our  lives.  God  be  praised,  Arcadi  Paolitch, 
all  goes  well,  thanks  to  your  goodness.'  Safrone 
was  then  silent  for  a  moment,  and  stood  still 
staring  at  his  master.  Then  a  new  transport 
seized  him,  a  little  bightened  probably  by  his 
previous  potations ;  he  kissed  his  hands  again, 
and  went  on,  in  the  same  whining  voice :  '  Ah ! 
merciful  father  that  you  are,  I  believe  joy  will 
make  me  craKy.  Yes,  I  take  God  to  witness,  I 
can't  believe  my  eyes.     Ah !  father !' 

''Arcadi  Just  glanced  at  me,  smiled,  and  said 
in  French,  '  K'at-et  jitu  que  e'eit  touehantf 
'But,  father  Arcadi  Paolitch,  why  did  you  not 
deign  to  let  me  know  ....  jour  arrival  f  It  is 
enough  to  put  me  beside  rajscif;  where  can 
you  sleep?  everything  here  is  dirty  and  untidy.' 
'  It  is  nothing,  it  does  not  signify,'  said  Arcadi 
smiling,  'every  thing  is  very  nelt.  'Oh  I  yes,  for 
us  peasants;  but  for  you — our  benefJuMorsI' 
Supper  was  then  brought,  and  wo  sat  down. 
Safrone  sent  away  bis  son,  telling  him  he  was 
not  Ht  to  remain  in  such  a  presence. 

"'Well,  have  you  done  the  surveying,  mjold 
man  V  and  Arcadi  tried  to  imitate  the  speech 
of  the  peasant,  looking  the  while  at  me  with  a 
seir-satisfied  ur.  'It  is  done,  lather,  thanks  to 
your  beneScencc,  the  paper  is  signed.  The 
people  of  Klinova  were  not  satisfied;  tbey 
wanted.  Heaven  knows  what ;  they  are  a  parcel 
of  fools.     My  father,  they  owe  bwt  thanks  to 

Ku;  vre  have  Ihaaked'  (this  is  the  term  for 
ving  made  apreseut)  "Nikolai,"  the  snrvejor. 
Ah !  you  are  our  fathers,  our  benefactors !' 
cried  Safrone ;  '  we  pray  for  you  night  and  day. 
No  doubt  the  village  is  short  of  land.'  'Very 
well,  very  well,'  said  Paolitch,  cutting  him 
short,  '  I  know  you  are  a  faithful  servaot?  " 

Then  follows  an  account  of  a  corpse 
found  on  the  estate,  which  Safrone,  seemg 
that  his  master  is  displeased  at  the  last 
observation,  artfully  relates.  The  corpse 
was  immediately  dri^ged  on  to  the  neigh- 
boring estate,  and  a  bribe  given  to  the 
police-officer  in  order  to  avoid  the  fine, 
customary  on  such  occasions.  Paolitch  is 
so  pleased  with  this  clever  trick,  that  ho 
repeats  several  times  in  French,  "  Qtitl 
gaiSard!"  They  sleep  at  the  burgomas- 
ter's, and  Paolitch  proposes  showing  the 
estate  to  the  sportsman,  who  is  rather 
curious  to  see  something  of  tliis  much- 
vaunted  management;  the  burgomaster 
waa  less  talkative  than  over-night,  and 
showed  much  intelligence  in  his  explana- 
tions of  what  tbey  saw.  They  visited  the 
bemp-fields,  drying-grounds,  poultry-yard, 
the  orchards,  the  draw-well ;  every  thing 
was  in  perfect  order.  The  visitor  was 
stmck,  however,  with  the  sad  and  subdued 
look  of  the  peasanta.    ArcscU  Paolitch  waa 
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quite  delighted  ;  he  began  descanting  in 
French  on  the  advantage  of  the  ahrok  sys- 
tem, though  he  said  lie  did  not  deny  that 
the  corvee  was  often  more  profitable  to  the 
land.  They  then  rode  to  the  woods,  which 
were  extremely  thick ;  the  old-fashioned 
system  was  followed  of  keeping  the  trees 
very  close,  and  a  jyropos  of  this  Arcadi  re- 
lates as  an  amusing  anecdote,  a  story  of  a 
jocose  proprietor  who  tore  off  half  the 
l)eard  of  his  woodman,  to  make  him  com- 
prehend that  felling  trees  does  not  make 
woods  grow  thicker. 

"  He  then  proposed  going  to  a  bam  to  show 
us  a  new  instrument,  which  he  certainly  would 
not  have  done  had  he  foreseen  what  we  should 
meet  there.  A  few  steps  from  the  door,  near  a 
quagmire,  were  two  peasants,  one  an  old  man  of 
sixty,  the  other  a  lad  of  about  twenty;  they 
wore  coarse  shirts  of  the  village  manufacture,  a 
cord  round  their  waists,  and  were  barefooted. 
The  Zetuskoi  (the  man  who  keeps  the  accounts, 
and  belongs  to  the  establishment  of  the  burgo- 
master) was  apparently  busy  with  them,  and 
would  probably  soon  have  got  rid  of  them  had 
we  remained  inside  a  little  longer.  When  he 
saw  us  he  stood  stock  still,  in  the  position  of  a 
soldier ;  the  starosta  did  the  same,  with  his  fists 
closed  Arcadi  Paolitch  frowned,  bit  his  lips, 
and  approached  the  peasants,  who  tlircw  them- 
selves at  his  feet 

"*What  do  you  want?'  said  he  in  a  stem 
voice. 

**  They  both  looked  at  each  other,  but  did  not 
speak ;  their  eyes  winked  as  if  the  sun  had 
shone  into  them,  and  they  breathed  quicker. 

*  Well,  what  is  it  ?'  in  the  same  tone  ;  and 
turning  to  the  burgomaster,  he  said :  *  Who  are 
those  r  '  Of  the  Toljolieff  family.'  '  Come,  what 
do  you  want?  Have  you  no  tongue?*  looking 
at  the  old  man.  '  Come,  you  fool,  don't  be 
frightened.'  The  old  man  stretched  out  his  long, 
sun-burnt,  wrinkled  neck ;  his  pale  lips  moved 
convulsively,  and  he  answered  in  a  hoarse 
voice :  *  Protect  us.  0  lord !'  He  struck  the 
ground  with  his  forehead,  and  the  youth  did  the 
same.  Arcadi  Paolitch  looked  down  on  them, 
threw  back  his  head,  put  one  foot  forward,  as- 
suming a  dignified  look.  *  Whaf  s  this !  who  do 
you  complain  of?'  *  Take  pity  on  us,  lord,  allow 
us  to  breathe — we  are  destroyed.'  The  old  man 
seemed  to  want  words  to  express  his  meaning. 

*  Who  destroys  you  ?'  '  Safrono  Jokonitch,  0 
father!'  There  was  a  moment's  silence ;  then 
Arcadi  said :  *  What  is  your  name  ?'  *  Antipe, 
my  good  father.'  '  And  who  is  the  other  ?' 
*My  son.'  A  second  silence;  but  Arcadi's 
mouth  twitched.  He  twirled  his  moustich  and 
said  :  *  How  did  he  destroy  you  ?  '  0  father  I  he 
has  ruined  us  past  redemption :  he  has  made 
two  of  my  sons  soldiers  out  of  their  turn.'  From 
military  conscription  no  family  is  exempt,  but 
each  must  take  its  turn  to  furnish  a  recruit. 

*  And  now  ho  is  going  to  take  my  third  son. 


Yesterday,  0  fiither !  he  took  from  our  yard  our 
last  two  cows,  and  my  poor  wife  was  crudly 
beaten.  That  is  what  his  grace  deign^  to  do  ;^ 
and  he  pointed  to  the  starosta,  the  gigantic  son 
of  Safrone  and  his  under-manager. 

"*Hey!'  said  Arcadi  Paolitch.  *Let  lum 
not  complete  our  ruin ;  thou  art  our  real  fether.* 
Paolitch  s  face  became  sterner  than  ever.  *  What 
does  all  this  mean  f  said  he  in  a  lower  Toke, 
expressing  subdued  anger,  turning  to  the  bnrgo- 
master.  *He  is  a  drunken  sot,'  TespectfuUy 
answered  Safi*one,  'an  idle  fellow;  he  baa  been 
behindhand  in  his  dbroh  these  five  years.*  '  Sa- 
frone Jokonitch  paid  what  was  wantine  to  am- 
plete  my  duty-money  five  years  ago,*8aid  tiie 
old  man,  '  and  ever  since  he  has  made  me  woik 

for  him ;  and  besides  that *     *  And  irtiy 

did  not  you  pay  your  duty-money?*  said 
Paolitch  harshly.  The  old  man's  head  fell  on 
his  breast  *  You  are  fond  of  drinking,  yoo  go 
to  the  alehouse — '  Here  the  old  man  was  going 
to  speak  ;  but  Paolitch  went  on  with  increased 
violence :  *  All  your  business  is  to  drink  and  Ga 
on  the  stove;  the  industrious  peasants  most 
pay  for  you,  and  you  let  them.*  *  And  mofe- 
over  he  is  insolent,'  chimed  in  the  burgomaster, 
continuing  his  master's  speech,  who  took  it  19 
again.  '  Of  course,  it  is  always  so ;  tbey  are 
drunk  all  the  year  round,  and  then  coma  oniri- 
ing  at  one's  fees.'  *  0  my  good  fether  I  Aroedi 
Paolitch,'  cried  the  old  man  in  a  tone  of  '^•t^*^, 
'  have  pity  on  us — take  our  part !  We  fn^fffifit  | 
we  are  at  our  last  gasp ;  it  is  as  true  as  if  I 
were  speaking  to  Almighty  Qod.  Safrona 
Jokonitch  hates  me,  and  why?  Mat  God  be 
our  judge,  he  has  worn  us  out  That  la  my  hit 

son ;  and  he  too,  he  is  going.' 

Tears  started  in  the  yellow  and  half-doaed  eyH 
of  the  old  man.  '  Take  pity  on  us,  an-powerfU 
master — ^protect  us.'  'And  it  is  not  only  db 
that  he  treads  upon,'  said  the  lad ;  but  Aroadi 
Paolitch  stopped  him,  and  speaking  louder  said: 
'  Who  speaks  to  you  ?  Silence,  I  say !  sileiieel 
Ah !  my  God,  why,  it  is  an  absolute  TebdUooI 
....  No,  no,  brother,  Fm  not  the  penon  te 

be '  ...  Ho  stepped  forward  and  stamped ; 

but,  no  doubt  recollecting  my  preaenoe,  he  re- 
treated a  step  and  put  liis  hands  in  hia  pocketi* 

*  c7<?  vous  demande  pard<m,  man  eker^  he  said 
with  a  forced  smile,  turning  to  me,  and  added. 
in  a  low  tone,  *  (Test  le  recen  dt  \a  HMdotllii 
Come.  Very  well,'  without  loddng  at  tin 
peasants,  '  I  shall  see  about  it ;  I  ahaU  giia 
orders.  Go  away.'  But  the  peasants  did  not 
rise.  *  I  have  spoken  I  Hey  day — eo,  gOL  da 
you  hear?  I  will  give  orders.  .  .  .  Thia  is  vow 
it  is,'  muttered  he,  turning  his  back  upon  Umb. 

*  always  something  disagreeable ;'  and  his  stalkM 
off  to  the  house,  Safrone  following  him.  The 
two  supplicants  remained  a  i^  minutes  on  tlw 
same  spot;  then,  looking  at  eadi  Ofttwr,  tliey 
dowly  walked  towards  the  TiUage. 

"  Two  hours  alter  this  occurrence  I  was  at 
Rebowa,  where  I  went  in  search  of  game,  CaUag 
a  peasant  whom  I  knew,  called  Aipadirtg^  widi 
me.  I  talked  about  the  peaaanta  01  Gb&maakai 
and  of  thehr  master  PMitcfa,  and  inqaiNd  V 
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he  knew  the  burgomaster.  *What,  Safrone 
Jokonitch  ?  Indeed  I  do.*  *  What  sort  of  man 
is  he  ?'  *  He  is  not  a  man,  he  is  a  wild-beast, 
and  such  a  one  as  you  will  hardly  find  between 
this  and  Konvsk.  Now  that  estate  of  Konvsk 
only  nominaUy  belongs  to— what  do  you  call 
him  ?  Paolitchkinc.'  (This  termination  to  the 
name  shows  dislike.)  *It  is  Safrone's;  he  is 
the  master.*  *  Is  it  possible  V  *  He  treats  it  as 
his  own  property,  for  all  the  serfs  are  his 
debtors ;  he  makes  them  work  themselves  to  the 
bone:  he  sends  some  of  them  as  carriers; 
some  one  way,  some  another ;  he  has  entirely 
exhausted  them.  They  have  not  much  land, 
they  say.  All  false.  Safrone  hires  more  than 
eighty  dessatins  from  the  peasants  of  Klinova, 
and  a  hundred  and  twenty  from  ours,  and  more 
which  I  don't  count ;  but  he  not  only  makes 
the  most  of  the  soil — he  sells  horses,  catUe, 
pitch,  oil,  hemp,  and  many  other  things.  And 
the  brute  is  rich.  But  the  worst  of  all  is,  that 
he  strikes;  he*s  a  ferocious  beast,  and  not  a 
man.*  *  But  why  don*t  the  peasants  complain 
to  their  master  ?*  *  Why,  because  he  has  all  he 
cares  for — nothing  is  owing  to  him.  Ha,  yes,* 
after  reflecting  a  moment,  *I  advise  them  to 
complain ;  he*d  ....  ves,  they'd  better  try — 
ha,  you'd  see  what  he'd  do.'^  I  thought  of 
Antipe,  and  told  him  what  I  had  seen.  *  Well,* 
continued  Anpadiste,  'he  will  destroy  them 
without  mercy, — the  starosta  will  beat  them  till 
they  die.  Ah  !  what  an  imprudent  fellow  he 
was ! — can  any  thing  be  so  foolish  ?  The  poor 
wretch!*  *  And  why  is  he  so  persecuted?* 
ril  tell  you.  He  once  disputed  a  point  with  the 
burgomaster  before  an  assembly  of  peasants ; 
and  he  has  owed  him  a  grudge  ever  since,  and 
has  been  always  gnawing  at  him.  Now  he*ll 
finish  him;  he  knows  who  to  fall  upon.  He 
daren't  touch  rich  old  men  with  large  families ; 
he  is  civil  to  them,  the  bald  devil  that  he  is. 
But  on  the  others  he  falls  without  mercy.  He 
has  taken  away  two  sons  of  Antipe  from  the 
village.  He's  a  beast :  may  God  forgive  me  !* 
And  we  went  on  our  way.** 

We  must  make  a  few  more  extracts  from 
Ivan  TourguenefTs  narratives,  to  give  our 
readers  some  slight  glimpse  into  the  life 
of  tlie  different  classes  in  Russia.  The 
tale  called  "  Kor  and  Kalinitch"  is  a  pic- 
ture of  two  serfs  so  named,  whose  mas- 
ter, M.  Poloutskine,  lives  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Kalonga,  and  is  a  friend  of  the 
author's.  It  begins  with  a  very  circum- 
stantial description  of  the  villages  in  the 
governments  of  Orel  and  Kalonga.  Kor's 
dwelling  is  in  the  heart  of  a  wood,  situated 
in  an  open  space,  which  he  has  cleared  of 
underwood,  and  has  brought  into  a  culti- 
vated state.  It  consists  of  several  build- 
ings, connected  by  palings.  The  princi- 
pal isba  (the  name  of  a  Russian  farmhouse 
or  cottage)  has  a  porch,  supported  by 


little  wooden  pillars.  A  lad  of  about 
twenty  received  the  visitors.  They  en- 
tered the  chief  room ;  a  small  lamp  burned 
in  a  corner  before  a  massive  image  plated 
with  silver ;  the  table,  made  of  lime-wood, 
was  beautifully  clean  and  smooth,  as  were 
also  the  w^ainscots,  the  interstices  of  which 
were  free  fi'om  their  very  common  inhabi- 
tants, the  nimble  prossaJcs  and  slow-crawl- 
ing beetles.  The  lad,  who  was  Kor's 
youngest  son,  went  away,  and  soon  re- 
turned with  a  white  basin  full  of  krasa^ 
an  enormous  piece  of  wheaten  bread,  and 
a  dozen  salted  cucumbers  swimming  in  a 
wooden  bowl,  which  he  placed  on  the 
table.  He  then  leaned  his  back  against 
the  wall,  and  stood  looking  at  them  eat 
this  meal  with  a  hospitable  smile.  Kor 
was  absent,  but  six  tall  sons  successively 
came  in.  Their  horses,  their  telega^ 
themselves,  all  were  at  the  disposal  of 
the  master  and  his  visitor.  On  the  way 
home  the  latter  inquires  why  Kor  does 
not  live  in  the  village. 

**  *  Because  he  is  an  intelligent  man.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  his  uha  in  the  village  was  burned 
down.  He  came  to  my  father  and  said :  ^*  Ni- 
kolai Kouzwitch,  allow  me  to  establish  myself 
far  down  in  the  wood,  in  the  bog,  and  I  will  pay 
you  a  good  dbroTcy  **  Why  so  ?*'  inquired  my 
father.  **  It  is  my  fancy,**  answered  he ;  "  only, 
Nicolai  Kouzwitch,  require  no  other  work  from 
me,  and  I  am  willing  to  pay  you  any  ahrohyou 
please.**  "  Fifty  roubles  a  year.'*  "  very 
welL**  "  But  mind,  no  delays.*'  "  You  may  be 
certain  that  there  will  never  be  any.**  He  then 
established  himself  in  the  bog,  and  he  has  been 
called  "  Kor**  ever  since.*  '  And  has  he  grown 
rich  V  *  AVliy,  yes ;  he  now  pays  a  hundred 
roubles  of  dbrolc  a  year,  and  could  pay  more  if 
I  required  it  I  have  said  more  than  once  to 
him,  "  Buy  your  freedom  ;**  but  the  sly  fellow 
wants  to  persuade  me  that  he  can't  afford  it* 

"  The  next  day,  as  we  were  going  through  a 
village,  we  stopped  before  a  small  isha^  and 
M.  Polontskine  called,  'Kalinitch,'  in  a  loud 
voice.  'Here  I  am,  little  father;  Fm  tying  my 
lapti,^  (a  sort  of  moccasin  made  of  birch-bark, 
and  worn  only  by  the  poorest  peasants.)  We 
went  on,  and  were  soon  overtaken  by  a  man  of 
aboat  forty,  very  tall  and  thin  ;  this  was  Kali- 
nitch. I  liked  his  good-natured  sun-burnt  face 
directly  I  saw  it  Be  always  accompanied  his 
master  in  his  shooting  excursions,  and  carried 
his  gun  and  pouch,  started  the  game,  brought 
water,  and  gathered  wild  strawb^ries  for  him ; 
he  was  always  at  his  master^s  heels,  always 
merry  and  hummine  a  tune ;  he  was  very  civil 
to  me,  but  not  servue ;  to  his  master  his  atten- 
tion were  like  those  of  a  mother  to  her  child. 
When  the  heat  was  intolerable,  he  would  find 
out  some  thicket  in  the  wood  where  the  sun- 
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beams  never  penetrated ;  or  if  we  had  taken 
shelter  in  some  hovel,  he  would  fetch  new  hay 
for  us  to  lie  upon,  and  hanjii;  around  aromatic 
plants ;  then  he  would  muflle  up  his  face  and 
hands,  and  climb  into  some  all  but  inaccessible 
tree  and  bring  down  new  honey. 

"  The  next  day  we  returned  to  Kor's  house ; 
and  this  time  he  was  at  homo,  standing  at  his 
door.  He  was  a  little  old  man,  bald,  broad- 
shouldered,  and  robust :  his  face  reminded  me 
of  the  busts  of  Socrates,  and  he  spoke  and 
moved  deliberately.  We  tilked  of  the  harvest, 
of  sowing,  and  of  every  thing  that  interests 
farmers.  He  always  agreed  to  what  I  said  ;  but 
presently  I  began  to  suspect  that  my  questions 
were  indiscreet,  for  he  did  not  answer  in  a  plain, 
straightforward  manner.  No  doubt  this  was 
from  prudential  motives.  For  instance :  *  Well, 
Kor/  said  I,  *  why  don't  you  buy  your  freedom  V 

*  Why  should  I  ?  I  know  my  master  well,  and 
I  know  the  abrok  I  have  to  pay ;  he  is  a  good 
master.'  *  Liberty  is  better,  said  I.  *  Yes,'  he 
answered.  *  Why  don't  you  buy  it,  then  f 
Kor  shook  his  head.  *  Pray,  father,  what  am 
I  to  buy  it  with  V  *  Come,  come,  that's  non- 
sense.' *  Well,  suppose  Kor  has  his  freedom,' 
he  continued,  as  if  talking  to  himself;  ^  all  those 
who  wear  no  beard  will  be  alH)ve  him.'  *  Well,' 
I  answered,  *  shave  your  beard  ;  that's  easy 
enough.'  *  Kor  will  be  a  trader  all  at  once ; 
wont  heV  *  Well,'  said  I,  *you  trade  now.' 
*Yes,'  he   replied;  *I  sell  a  little  oil,  a  little 

tar but pray,  my  father, 

would  you  like  the  horse  to  be  put  to  the 
telega .''  *  Come,'  thought  T,  *  you  can  keep  a 
silent  tongue  in  your  head ;'  but  I  answered : 

*  No  ;  I  am  going  in  search  of  game  early  to- 
morrow, and  will  sleep  in  your  barn.' 

"  Kor  was  much  less  reservwl  the  next  day. 
We  all  breakfasted  round  the  Samovar ;  his  six 
tall  sons  and  their  wives  came  in  and  out;  they 
all  lived  with  him;  they  preferred  it,  he  said. 
Kalinitch  came  to  see  his  friend  Kor,  and 
brought  him  some  wild  strawberries  on  their 
stalks  like  a  nosegay.  I  was  struck  with  this 
little  attention  in  a  peasant.  [  staid  with 
them  four  days,  and  they  both  became  quite 
friendly  with  mo  ;  their  characters  were  so  to- 
tally different  that  I  had  a  pleasure  in  studying 
them.  Kor  was  a  practical  man  ;  Kalinitch  full 
of  imagination :  he  venerated  his  master ;  the 
former  understood  and  judged  him.  Kor*s  in-  I 
formation  was  extensive  for  his  position,  yet  he 
could  not  read.  Kalinitch  could  *  He  got  it 
somewhere,'  said  Kor ;  *  but  the  fellow  is  lucky.' 
In  conversing  with  him,  I  for  the  first  time 
learned  how  to  value  the  sensible  and  simple 
language  of  the  Russian  peasant :  but,  with  all 
his  sense,  he  was  strongly  inibueil  with  the 
popular  prejudices  and  superstitions  of  his 
country;  he  had  a  sovereign  contempt  for  wo- 
men, and  did  not  spare  them  when  he  was  in  a 
merry  mood.  His  wife  was  old  and  cross ;  she 
was  always  lying  on  the  stove,  and  did  nothing 
but  grumble  and  scold  and  abuse  every  one. 
Her  sons  paid  her  not  the  least  attention ;  but 
she  kept  her  daughters-in-law  in  a  state  of  fear 


and  trembling ;  and  I  recogniied  in  her  the 
spirit  of  the  old  Russian  song : 

'  What  sort  of  a  son  are  yon  to  me  7 

What  sort  of  a  family  chief  will  voa  be  ? 

You  doD*t  beat  your  wife,  yoa  aon't  whip  your 

child.* 

I  once  tried  to  induce  Kor  to  interfere  in  behalf 
of  the  poor  creatures;  but  he  quietly  nid: 
^  What  can  possess  you  to  think  of  such  trifles? 
Let  the  women  quarrel,  they  are  not  worth 
meddling  with.' 

''  Sometimes  the  malignant  old  wommn  would 
descend  from  the  stove,  call  the  dog  firom  the 
yard,  and  when  the  poor  thing  came,  she  would 
assail  his  thin  ribs  with  an  iron  poker;  then  she 
would  go  to  the  door  and  abuse  the  passen-bj: 
this  Kor  called  barking.  It  was  curious  to  hear 
Kor  and  Kalinitch  discuss  M.  Polonstkine: 
'  You  shall  not  speak  disparagingly  of  hinii* 
Kalinitch  would  say.  'Why  doesn^t  he  hoy 
boots  for  you  f  returned  Kor.  '  Pooh — boots! 
I  don't  want  boots ;  I'm  a  peasant*  '  I  too  am 
a  peasant ;'  and  Kor  would  thrust  out  his  great 
thick  boot.  *  You  !  yes ;  but  you  are  not  one 
of  us.'  *  Well,'  rejoined  Kor,  *  he  misht  at 
least  give  you  enough  to  buy  lapW  '  He  pays 
for  them.'  '  Yes ;  last  year  he  deigned  to  give 
you  six  kopeks  !'  Kalinitch  turned  away  wifli 
vexation,  and  Kor  would  shake  with  laughter.** 


Wo  see  from  this  sketch  what  a  serf  may 
do  under  the  favorable  ciroarnstanoe  of  a 
good  master ;  it  gives,  too,  a  specimen  of 
the  devoted  serf— not  the  only  one  in  the 
series.  In  another  tale,  a  serf  who  has 
been  beaten  will  not  lot  his  master  he 
blamed,  but  vows  he  has  deserved  it. 

The  women  seem  to  be  turned  into 
actual  witches  and  furies  by  ill-treatment; 
and  harshness  to  quadrupeds,  its  natural 
consequence,  seems  to  De  a  nnivenal 
feature. 

The  twenty-first  chapter  contains  the 
account  of  an  odnodvaretz^  which  is  the 
name  given  to  men  of  old  families  who 
have  fallen  into  poverty;  probably  a 
rather  numerous  class  in  a  country  where 
proj>ert y  is  equally  divided  amongst  the 
sons. 

Louka  Petrovitch  Ovrianikof  is  about 
seventy :  he  is  tall  and  looks  intelligMiti 
])is  deportment  is  dignified,  his  speech  and 
walk  are  slow,  he  wears  a  large  bine 
greatcoat  buttoned  up  to  the  throat, 
Wellington  boots  with  a  tassel;  he  b 
always  very  neat  in  his  dress,  which  yea 
may  observe  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
a  merchant ;  his  hands  are  white,  soft,  and 
well  shaped  ;  he  has  a  dignified  and  peaee^ 
ful  air,  but  a  certain  amoimt  of  indolenea 
and  obstinacy  mingles  with  his  jntegrity 
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and  fiood  sense.  Ovrianikof  may  be ' 
thought  to  represent  the  ancient  boyards 
of  tlic  time  immediately  preceding  Peter 
the  Great. 

All  his  neiglibors  esteem  the  old  man 
highly,  and  fed  lionored  by  his  acquaint- 
ance ;  ill  his  own  class  he  is  almost  wor- 
shiped. It  is  rather  diflicult  in  general 
to  distingnish  an  odnodvoretz  from  a  pea- 
sant, fur  his  household  is  often  less  com- 
fortable than  that  of  a  serf;  his  calves  are 
ill  fed,  his  horaes  can  only  just  crawl,  and 
oi'e  harnessed  with  ropes.  Loiika  Petro- 
vitch's  establishment,  however,  was  an  ex- 
ception :  his  house  was  neat  and  comfort- 
able, his  few  servants  were  dressed  in  the 
old  Kussian  costinnc.  He  always  called 
them  his  workmen,  and  they  plowed 
his  land.  He  neither  set  np  for  a  noble, 
nor  gave  himself  any  airs ;  he  never  forgot 
hiraseltj  and  never  took  a  higher  place  at 
the  first  offer,  and  be  always  rose  when 
any  one  entered ;  but  he  had  such  a  digni- 
fied air,  and  his  politeness  was  so  genuine, 
tbat  he  was  involuntarily  treated  with 
respect, 

lie  kept  to  old  usages  from  habit :  he 
disliked  springs  to  a  carriage,  and  drove 
iu  an  old-tasuioned  telega.  His  driver,  a 
youth  in  the  old  costmne,  sat  respectfully 
bv  his  side.  He  read  none  but  books  of 
piety  ;  he  received  his  visitors  affably  and 
courteously,  but  never  prostrated  himself 
ai  the  lower  classes  are  accustomed  to 
do,  nor  loaded  them  with  civilities  and 
sweetmeats.  He  thought  it  sinful  to  sell 
corti.  "  It  is  the  gift  of  Heaven,"  he 
■would  say.  But  in  the  scarcity  of  1840 
he  distributed  his  corn  amongst  his 
ncighbiirs,  of  whom  he  was  the  oracle 
and  umpire. 

"  One  day,  as  wo  were  coDvcrsing,  I  s»id  to 
him  :  '  Sow,  Louka  Petrovitch,  t«U  me  frankly, 
were  the  old  times  better  than  ours!'  'In 
some  respects  they  certainly  were,'  he  an- 
Rwcreil ;  '  for  instance,  wo  all  lived  more  quiet- 
ly, and  people  were  better  off  This  is  true  ; 
and  yet  our  times  are  best,  and,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  our  children  will  be  better  off 
still'  ■  ^Vcll,  now,  Loukn  Petrovitch,  I  ei- 
pected  to  heur  jou  hold  forth  in  praise  of 
former  times.'  '  No,  I  have  no  reason  to  praise 
them.  I  will  give  you  an  ez&mple.  You  are  a 
seigneur,  as  was  your  late  grandfather ;  and 
yet  your  power  is  much  less,  and  jou  yourself 
arc  quite  a  diRerent  sort  of  man.  No  doubt 
we  still  have  nobles  who  oppress  US;  I  sup- 
pose it  cftn't  be  helped ;  but  by  dint  of  grind- 
ing we  sball  get  good  flour  at  last.  No,  I  shall 
never  sec  ^ain  the  things  I  saw  in  my  youth.' 
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'  What  did  you  see  ?'  '  Why,  let  us  take  as  an 
instance  your  grandfather,  whom  I  have  just 
mentioned.  He  was  a  powerful  man,  and  he 
did  not  spare  us  poor  folk.  Well,  you  know, 
or  you  might  know,  on  your  estate,  the  comer 
of  land  between  Tchasslignino  and  Malinina, 
that  now  bears  oats.  WeU,  that  is  ours  — all 
that  is  our  own.  Your  grand&ther  took  it 
from  us.  One  day,  when  he  was  riding,  he 
stretched  his  hand  out  on  that  side  and  said, 
"  That  belongs  to  mo ;"  and  it  became  his  own. 
Hy  late  father  (God  rest  bis  soul)  was  a  good 
man,  but  passionate ;  betook  this  to  heart  — 
one  does  not  like  to  be  robbed  without  resist- 
ing ;  he  went  to  law  and  appealed  to  justice : 
but  every  one  was  frightened,  not  one  would 
help  him  or  appear  as  a  witness.  Your  grand- 
father soon  heard  that  Peler  Ovrianikof  accused 
him  of  deigning  to  take  his  land ;  he  imme- 
diately sent  his  nunteman,  Bahouche,  with  his 
men  to  ua.  Mj  lather  was  seized,  and  carried 
off  to  your  estate.  I  was  then  a  little  boy:  I 
followed  him  barefooted.  Do  you  know  what 
happened?  He  was  dragged  under  the  win- 
dows of  your  house,  and  flogged  under  those 
very  windows.  Your  grandfather  stood  in  the 
balcony,  looking  at  the  execution  of  bis  orders ; 
votir  grandmother  was  sitting  at  the  window, 
looking  on  too.  My  father  cried  out,  "Harie 
Tarilaona,  mother,  deign  to  intercede  for  me  — 
pray,  take  pity  on  me  ;"  but  she  merely  rose 
and  went  on  looking.  My  father  was  forced  to 
promise  that  he  would  never  again  lay  claim  to 
the  property,  and  to  give  thanks  that  his  life 
was  spared.  Ask  your  peasants  what  name 
that  piece  of  land  bears;  it  is  called  "the 
Cudgel,"  because  by  the  cudgel  it  was  acquired. 
You  may  perhaps  understand  now  why  small 
people  like  us  can  not  regret  the  old  times.' 

"  I  knew  not  what  to  answer,  and  felt  asham- 
ed to  look  him  in  the  face.  He  then  related 
some  feats  of  another  neighboring  proprietor, 
who  was  a  confirmed  drunkard.  'In  some  of 
his  drunken  freaks  he  liked  to  see  people  dance ; 
and  he  did  tveh  things  t  enough  to  make  one 
carry  the  holy  images  out  of  the  room.  He 
half-killed  the  women  servants  of  the  house  by 
making  them  dance  and  sing  in  chorus  tM 
night:  those  who  sang  loudest  had  a  pro- 
sent  ;  but  when,  from  excess  of  fatigue,  any  one 
of  them  sang  slower  or  in  a  weak  voice,  he 
would  lean  his  head  on  his  band  and  moan, 
saying;  "  Poor  orphan  that  I  am,  they  neglect 
me ;  poor  little  pigeon  that  1  am,  they  foreake 
me."  Then  the  coachmen  would  be  called  in, 
fo  revive  the  flagging  strength  of  the  singers 
with  their  whips.  This  man  bad  taken  a  fancr 
to  my  &ther;  and  would  have  been  the  death 
of  hiro,  if  he  had  not  luckily  died  himself  hy 
falling  from  the  top  of  a  turret  These  are 
some  of  the  things  that  our  neighbors  did.' 
'  Times  are  ^tered,  said  L  '  Yes,  yea,'  answer- 
ed he;  'yet  one  can  not  but  own  tbat  our 
nobles  then  kept  up  quite  a  different  sort  of 
state  to  what  they  do  now.  As  to  the  great 
lords,  there  is  no  comparisnt,  I  used  to  see 
them  at  Moscow ;  but  I  am  UM  that  eren  at 
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Moscow  they  no  longer  keep  up  the  same 
grand  state/  He  then  described  the  establish- 
ment of  a  well-known  great  personage  at  Mos- 
cow in  the  days  of  his  youth. 

"  *  Yes,'  he  continued  with  a  sigh,  '  I  have 
lived  a  long  time,  and  the  changes  have  been 
grcat^  especially  amongst  the  nobles.  The 
small  proprietors  have  gone  into  the  army,  or 
have  traveled  about.  The  larger  ones  are  also 
much  changed.  I  had  an  opportunity  lately 
of  seeing  some  of  them,  when  they  came  to  make 
the  survey.  I  must  confess  to  you  that  my 
heart  rejoiced  to  see  how  much  more  affable  and 
polite  tliey  have  become:  but  one  thing  sur- 
prises me;  they  seem  to  know  every  thing; 
they  speak  with  such  fluency  that  it  moves  one 
to  admiration ;  but  when  it  comes  to  business, 
they  do  nothing  but  make  blunders,  and  they 
don^t  even  know  what  their  own  interests  are. 
Generally  their  steward,  a  common  serf,  man- 
ages every  thing  his  own  way.* " 

The  success  of  The  RusBian  Sportsman 
was  so  complete  in  Paris,  that  two 
volumes  by  the  same  author  were  pub- 
lished in  the  latter  part  of  1858,  under 
the  title  of  Scenes  of  JRussian  lAfe. 
There  is  more  story  in  these  volumes 
than  in  the  first  work ;  yet  they  are  not 
formed  on  the  regular  plan  of  our  tales. 
They  are,  in  fact,  as  their  title  indicates, 
scenes  of  Russian  life,  only  this  time 
drawn  from  the  higher  and  more  culti- 
vated classes :  and  with  the  exception  of 
two  remarkably  clever  tales,  in  which  he 
returns  to  tlie  serfs  and  his  old  manner, 
they  are  less  exclusively  Russian :  the 
characters  talk  and  write  about  them- 
selves, tlieir  thoughts  and  feelings,'  and 
are  inclined  to  be  introspective.  In  this, 
as  in  every  thing  besides,  they  are  a  com- 
plete contrast  to  the  serfs. 

These  volumes  contain  minutely-drawn 
pictures,  taken  from  all  grades  of  society  ; 
but  more  particularly  from  the  class  of 
persons  who  reside  on  their  own  estates 
m  the  country,  and  who  correspond  to 
our  own  country  gentry.  One  scene  in  a 
dramatic  form,  called  the  Bread  of  De- 
pendence^ presents  us  with  a  trait  of  Rus- 
sian manners  which  probably  existed  in 
our  own  country  some  hundred  years  or 
so  since,  and  of  which  the  court-fool  was 
a  variety  and  last  remnant — ^^ve  mean  the 
impoverished  gentleman  who  lives  as 
parasite  in  a  rich  family.  This  character 
IS  introduced  in  several  of  the  stories  ;  he 
is  not  only  a  flatterer,  but  the  buflfoon  and 
butt  of  the  rich  man  and  his  friends.  Ivan 
Tourgueneif,  with  his  usual  enlarged  sym- 
pathies, has  given  something  so  touching 


to  this  pitiable  character,  that  it  may  re- 
main as  a  permanent  typo.  The  rest  of 
Europe  has  no  right  to  he  seyere  on  this 
barbarous  taste  of  the  Russians  for  a 
human  plaything,  when  the^  rememher 
Friedrich  WilheWs  delight  m  the  same 
thing,  and  the  way  in  wUch  he  used  his 
courtiers.  If  this  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  contiguity  of  Russia  to  Prussia, 
and  the  brutal  character  of  Friedrich 
Wilhelm,  we  have  only  to  call  to  mind 
tlie  amusements  of  the  elegant  duke  and 
duchess  in  Don  Quixote  at  the  expense  of 
poor  Sancho.  This,  too,  was  in  the  palmy 
days  of  Spain^s  dvilization.  The  ironical 
suggestion  of  Cervantes,  that  Sancho  wss 
but  a  peasant,  and  therefore  much  hon- 
ored in  being  allowed  to  amuse  such  great 
Eeople  in  its  literal  sense,  presents  proba- 
ly  a  true  picture  of  the  existing  roelmg 
of  the  times.  A  fragment,  entitled  a 
Corresponde?i€e,  contains  some  reflections 
which,  as  proceeding  from  a  Russian  in 
his  own  country,  deserve  attention ;  we 
therefore  translate  a  page  or  two  of  it : 

'*  For  the  flrst  time  I  took  a  surrey  ot  my 
past  life.  Yes,  there  lay  my  youth  spread  oat 
before  me.  It  was  not  a  cheerfUl  spectede. 
Great  God,  that  I  should  hare  so  wasted  mr 
life  t  I  have  now  regained  my  senses,  but  it  is 
too  late.  Have  you  ever  saved  a  By  from  a 
spider  ?  if  so,  you  have  put  it  in  the  sun ;  its 
legs  and  wings  are  sticky.  How  awkwardly  it 
crawls,  and  endeavors  to  get  free  from  the  ^as 
that  has  been  wound  around  it  I  It  has  eacuied 
with  life,  indeed,  but  will  never  more  rise  lignfly 
in  the  air,  buzzing  merrily  in  the  sunbouna 
And  it  was  not  the  silly  thinjfs  own  doing:  hot 
I — I  was  my  own  spider.  Yet  I  must  not  be 
too  severe  on  myself.  Is  the  individual  to  besr 
the  blame  when  a  whole  nation  is  in  iault  f  We 
are  not  all  equally  guilty,  but  we  are  all  equdlj 
stricken.  It  is  often  said  that  every  man  mafcos 
his  own  destiny ;  that  may  be ;  but  the  chaiae- 
ter  of  each  individual  goes  to  make  up  tibo 
national  character,  which  fidls  like  a  heavy  doad 
upon  him  and  becomes  his  fate.  But  the  Bwh 
sian  who  would  bo  a  man  mtut  nuke  hfanself— 
*  there  lies  the  rub ;'  he  has  no  great  motive  Mrt 
of  himself — no  noble  public  interest  to  abfloib 
his  attention  and  his  selflshness ;  he  must  spend 
his  energies  in  working  on  his  individual  sel^ 
and  thus  ho  sits  kneadm^  and  patting  his  own 
mind  He  has  no  exciting  examples  in  the 
national  traditions,  no  resp^  for  ue  lawi^  no 
faith  in  the  past,  and  no  hope  in  tiie  ftrtnia. 
Each  must  invent  his  ideal  for  himself;  and  Wk 
this  self-contemplation  he  dwindles  into  nodiing. 
One  more  useless  being  is  added' to  our  natioai 
whoso  genuineness  is  warped  by  want  of  fre^ 
dom,  who  can  never  know  the  healthfid  Joya  sf 
open  exertion,  nor  the  pains  and  trimnpha  sf 
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fighting  for  a  coxiyiction ;  ignorant  without  in- 
nocence, old  without  prudence,  and,  worst  of 
all,  young  without  youth." 

The  impression  left  on  the  mind  after 
reading  Ivan  Tourgueneff's  works  is  of 
course  a  mixed  one  ;  but  is,  on  the  whole, 
very  favorable  to  the  national  character, 
we  mean  that  of  the  larger  mass  of  the 
peasants.  They  submit  with  patience  to 
their  masters,  they  are  kindly  to  one 
another,  they  bear  no  malice  towards  the 
higher  classes,  and  have  presei'ved  the 
virtues  of  adversity  through  their  years 
of  probation.  Fortitude,  patience,  hu- 
mility, and  above  all,  veneration,  are  their 
characteristics,  and  to  this  last  quality 
they  owe  their  preservation  from  vileness; 
having  accepted  their  position  as  the 
ordination  of  Providence,  they  consider 
their  masters  placed  over  them  by  God, 
and  never  seem  to  question  their  rights. 
This  striking  feature  in  their  character  is 
well  brought  out  by  Tourgueneff  in  his 
tale  of  The  Inn  on  the  High-road.  Here 
the  serf  is  sacrificed  by  his  mistress  in 
favor  of  another  man ;  but  he  only  sees 
that  she  has  a  right  to  sell  his  inn,  and  his 
hatred  is  entirely  bestowed  on  the  pur- 
chaser. In  these  democratic  days,  some 
may  tenn  this  a  foolish  superstition  ;  but 
none  the  less  in  that  superstition  we  may 
clearly  discern  some  of  the  highest  quali- 
ties of  human  nature,  which  no  institu- 
tions, however  bad,  can  entirely  destroy. 
Envy,  conceit,  and  pride  have  always  been 
common  enough  under  a  free  govern- 
ment ;  and  if  less  despicable  than  the 
vices  that  slavery  tends  to  foster,  are  not 
the  less  despicable  enough ;  and  if  we 
speak  of  the  virtues  that  slavery  has  not 
obliterated,  or  of  the  vices  that  freedom 
has  fostered,  it  is  from  no  wish  to  under- 
value freedom,  but  simply  because  it  is 
important  to  recollect  that  no  external 
system  of  government  can  absolutely  de- 
termine, either  for  good  or  for  ill,  the 
moral  freedom  of  man.  If  we  could  sup- 
pose that  human  nature  might  either  be- 
come entirely  vitiated  by  the  one  govern- 
ment, or  mechanically  perfected  under  the 
other,  where  would  be  eternal  justice? 
Cousin,  the  eloquent  French  thinker,  who 
has  helped  so  largely  to  drive  materialism 
from  France,  once  justly  observed :  "  God 
has  never  entirely  aisinherited  any  portion 
of  the  human  race."  And  is  it  not  in 
favor  of  the  freedom  that  is  now  hovering 
over  wide  Russia,  that  the  poorest  of  her 


children  are  not  entirely  unworthy  of  it  ? 
In  our  own  self-satisfaction,  it  may  be 
good  for  us  to  examine  if  we  do  not  some- 
times make  but  a  poor  use  of  our  bless- 
ings ;  and  as  a  looKing-glass  in  which  to 
discern  the  spots  on  our  faces,  this  picture 
of  Russia,  under  circumstances  so  far  less 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  social  virtues, 
may  be  useful  even  to  Englishmen. 

But  to  return  to  the  peasant.  This 
superstitious  reverence  for  his  master,  is 
the  effect  of  the  admiring  and  trusting 
faculty ;  the  object  of  it  may  be  a  mis- 
taken one,  but  no  human  being  is  utterly 
debased  who  possesses  faith — the  belief  in 
something  higher  than  himself.  Intelli- 
gent Russians,  who  have  seen  much  of 
these  classes,  assure  us  that  they  now  wait 
with  a  solemn  and  silent  hope  for  the 
great  deliverance — ^that  they  all  think  of 
It,  and  well  know  what  has  been  promised. 
We  are  assured  by  one  who  was  living  in 
the  government  of  Orel,  the  very  scene 
of  most  of  Ivan  TourguenefTs  experiences, 
when  the  late  war  began,  that  he  had 
heard  peasants  say :  '^  Perhaps  the  stran- 
gers may  deliver  us."  The  effect  of  servi- 
tude on  the  women,  both  as  mistresses 
and  scr&,  seems  to  be  worse  than  on  the 
men ;  they  appear  to  be  in  a  lower  posi- 
tion than  with  us,  and  what  is  worse,  they 
deserve  it,  though  the  Russian  authority 
above  mentioned  afiirms  that  they  are 
more  high-minded  than  the  men.  Another 
trait  worth  observing  in  the  Mtissian 
Scenes  is  the  high  value  set  on  education. 
In  the  story  called  the  MiUer^a  Wife^  the 
miller  buys  her,  and  marries  her,  although 
her  character  is  lost,  because  she  can  read 
and  write.  In  Kor  and  Kalinitch^  the 
former  speaks  of  the  latter  as  a  most  luoky 
fellow  because  he  can  read.  In  the  Inn 
on  the  HighrToad^  Akim,  though  a  peasant- 
ser^  is  esteemed  much  above  the  others 
as  he  can  read.  In  th^  2\oo  Friends^ 
where  the  personages  are  both  country- 
gentlemen,  one  of  them  tells  his  friend  of 
his  pi^ject  of  marrying;  and  the  other 
opposes  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  young 
lady  is  not  his  equal,  having  been  brought 
up  in  a  country  village  and  having  had 
no  education  like  his  own ;  yet  her  cha- 
racter and  manners  are  excellent.  The 
marriage  turns  out  unhappily,  on  account 
of  her  possessing  only  household  quali- 
ties, and  their  having  no  interests  in 
common. 

We  have  observed  before  that  the  Ros- 
sian  serfs  resemble,  in  many  particulars, 
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our  owTi  countrymen  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  years  ago;  another  point  of  like- 
ness is  tlieir  deep  religious  feeling,  prompt- 
ing long  pilgrimages  and  solemn  vows. 
An  anecrlote  d  propos  of  this  was  related 
It)  us  bv  the  Russian  before  mentioned, 
whi<*li  strikes  one  jls  though  a  solemn  and 
devout  figure  on  a  church-porch  of  the 
twelfth  century  should  suddenly  start  into 
Hie,  and  step  on  to  the  platform  of  one  of 
our  noisy  bustling  railroads,  emblems  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  A  Russian  lady 
came  to  France,  and  brought  in  her  suite 
a  young  serf-girl.  In  the  hurry  and  con- 
fusion of  the  railroad,  she  lost  her  mistress; 
her  signs  were  iu)intelligible,  she  was  ut- 
terly helyiless,  and  could  do  nothing  but 
weep.  The  station-master  was  very  kind, 
and  did  all  he  could  to  comfort  her ;  gave 
her  food  and  found  her  lodging.  After 
two  or  three  days  she  was  restored  to  lier 
mi?itress;  and  in  a  transport  of  joy,  she 
pronounced,  a  solemn  vow  to  God,  "  that 
whenever  she  should  find  a  stranger  in  the 
same  jiaiuful  position  in  Russia,  she  would 
leave  her  family,  her  place,  every  thing, 
to  devote  herself  to  his  service,  out  of 
gratitude  for  all  the  kindness  that  she  had 
received." 

We  have  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  serfs,  as 
little  was  known  of  them  in  Europe  till 
Ivan  Tourgueneff  introduced  them  to 
notice.  His  pictures  of  the  higher  classes 
are  equally  graphic  and  original;  and 
they  leave  on  the  mind  the  same  convic- 
tion with  all  other  works*  on  Russia,  from 
Catherine's  Memoirs,  in  1759,  to  these 
talcs  in  1858 — that  the  higher  classes  will 
be  the  greatest  gainers  by  emancipation — 
that  the  despotism  over  them  has  been  as 
grinding  as  theirs  over  the  serfs.  We 
will  not  enlarge  on  this  despotism — it  is  a 
trite  subject;  but  will  only  say,  it  is  im- 
])osiiible  to  suppose  that  such  a  change 
can  be  a  solitary  one. 

Some  of  Tourgueneft'^s  best  sketches 
are  those  of  the  serfs  who  have  become 
favorites  by  flattering  their  mastoi'S  and 
administering  to  their  whims  and  vices. 
It  is,  of  course,  only  the  vile  and  artful 
who  reach  this  position ;  and  they  present 


*  Haxthausen  is  an  exception;  but,  though  his 
iKXjk  contains  much  information,  it  must  be  borno 
in  mind  that  he  was  sent  to  travel  over  Russia  by 
thf  Kmj>oror  Nicholas  for  the  purpose  of  writing  a 
iiook  ;  that  ho  know  not  a  word  of  the  hinguagc, 
iiii'l  tiicrcforo  the  Kniporor  appointed  two  Russians 
Lo  (I'-roriipfiiiy  liliii,  bc'twuun  whom  ho  was  much  in 
Liiu  [ntniiuAi  of  u  horao  in  blinkers. 


one  of  the  most  odioas  features  in  Rnaanii 
societv.  They  are  a  comMnation  of  the 
American  slave-driver  and  the  nndoA 
Ronmn  freed  slave,  and  are  £ir  more  cmel 
to  their  former  equals  thao  the  masterBi 
whom  they  rule  entirely.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  may  gradually  disap- 
pear. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  charae- 
teristics  of  the  best  and  most  respectable 
portions  of  the  Russian  gentry  is  thdr 
entire  want  of  selfgoyemment.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  how  careless  and  in- 
capable of  managing  their  own  affidrs  they 
are.  "7&  ne  savent  pas  arrangtr  lew 
tv'e,"  is  a  French  expression  which  might 
have  been  made  for  them.  This  pecul- 
iarity, which  has  been  noticed  by  all  who 
have  met  with  them  in  Europe,  and  whidi 
is  not  without  a  certain  grace,  however 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  its  possessor, 
is  very  strikingly  displayed  in  Ivan  Tour- 
guenefi*^s  scones.  Alexis,  from  whose 
letters  we  gave  an  extract,  describing  the 
feelings  of  a  Russian  noble,  has  a  corre- 
spondence with  a  charming  girl,  for  whom 
he  appears  to  feel  the  tenderest  senti- 
ments, and  in  a  union  with  whom  he 
would  have  found  happiness.  He  writes 
to  tell  her  of  the  day  that  he  will  set  off 
to  see  her ;  but  on  the  journey  he  meets 
accidentally  with  a  friend,  who  takes  him 
to  the  theater;  there  he  instantaneously 
falls  in  love  with  an  opera-dancer  of  the 
lowest  class;  he  follows  her  all  over 
Europe,  never  even  answers  his  be- 
trothed Marie's  last  letter,  destroys  his 
constitution,  and  ends  by  dying  at  an  inn 
at  Dresden.  Tliis  extreme  want  of  reason 
and  common  sense  appears  quite  natural 
to  themselves,  and  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  many  Russiaos.  In  the 
most  important  pursuits  they  are  tnmed 
aside  from  their  purpose  by  the  merest 
trifle. 

In  a  story  called  The  Anchar^  one  of 
these  men  without  helm  or  compass,  and 
a  girl  from  Little  Russia,  a  beautiful  cha- 
racter, fall  in  love  with  each  other ;  and 
the  same  infirmity  of  purpose  destroys 
both.  This  is  one  of  the  tales  in  which 
Ivan  Tourgueneft^s  wonderful  power  of 
chisdhig^  if  we  may  so  express  it,  the 
female  character,  is  best  displayed.  Hie 
title  of  the  story  is  taken  from  that  of  a 
poem  by  Pushkin  called  TTie  Anchor^  a 
kind  of  upas-tree  that  bears  poisonous 
fruit :  even  the  French  translation  of  this 
poem  gives  a  wonderful  idea  of  die  poirer 
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of  the  poet.  Alexis'  letter,  mentioned 
above,  is  both  an  account  and  explanation 
of  this  wasting  infirmity  of  character,  and 
a  Russian^s  view  of  the  cause  of  it,  is 
likely  to  be  a  more  correct  one  than  that 
of  any  foreiimer.  We  refer  those  of  our 
readers  who%  be  anrious  for  more  in- 


formation  on  this  interesting  subject,  to 
the  works  of  this  writer.  A  new  story 
by  him  has  just  appeared  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, called  A  Neat  of  Noblemen^  the 
translation  of  which  by  M.  Delaveau,  will 
be  eagerly  looked  for  by  all  who  have 
read  the  previous  volumes. 


From    the    Beleetle    BeTie 


AN     ASCENT      OF     MONTE      ROSA.* 


MoNTE  Rosa  is,  in  point  of  hij^ht,  the 
second  mountain  in  Europe  —  bemg  only 
two  or  three  hundred  feet  lower  than  the 
gr^^t  monarch  of  the  Alps,  who  formed 
the  subject  of  an  earlier  paper  in  the  pre- 
sent volume.  For  a  long  time,  it  even 
disputed  the  palm  with  its  mighty  rival, 
but  the  more  accurate  explorations  and 
measurements  of  modem  times  have  con- 
clusively established  its  inferiority.  It  is 
said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  nch  hues 
often  flung  upon  its  ample  snows  by  the 
glowing  lights  of  ebbing  day :  and  perhaps 
the  enormous  amphitheater  formed  by 
the  chain  of  which  it  is  the  principal  com- 

Eonent,  with  its  western  exposure,  may 
e  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  reflection 
upon  its  peak  of  the  ruddy  rays  of  sunset. 
Till  a  Ilqw  years  ago,  its  boasted  inaccessi- 
bility added  the  iJEiscination  of  mystery  to 
the  unaided  and  obvious  attractions  of 
the  scenery.  No  human  being  had  ever 
reached  the  sharp  peak  of  mingled  rock 
and  snow,  which^  in  some  lights  and  from 
some  spots,  looked  but  a  stone-throw  from 
the  spectator.  The  difficulties  were  said 
to  be  terrible,  but  what  they  were,  no 
one  could  tell,  for  no  spirit  had  risen 
hardy  enough  to  brave  the  genius  of  the 
mountain  in  his  own  stronghold — and  as 
usual,  the  unknown  was  universally  ac- 
cepted as  the  terrible.  Some  years  ago,  a 
great  Swiss  geologist.  Professor  Ulri<^  of 
erne,  made  a  resolute  attempt  to  master 
this  invincible  difficulty ;  but,  assailed  bv 
storm  and  wind,  he  was  compelled  to  baft 


•  By  Alfrxd  Willis,  Baq.,  Author  of  Wmdat- 
ings  among  the  Sigh  Alp$,  €^ 


when  still  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  top ;  and,  though  his  guides  went  on 
by  themselves,  he  was  unaole  to  ouit  the 
protection  of  the  rock  behind  wnich  he 
was  sheltering  from  the  tempest,  and 
could  neither  confirm  nor  refute  the  pre- 
tensions they  made  to  the  honor  of  having 
stood  on  that  summit  whereon  man  had 
never  stood  before.  Lower  peaks,  how- 
ever, than  the  actual  summit  were  gained 
from  time  to  time,  by  one  hardy  cmmber 
after  another;  and  at  length,  in  1854, 
three  well-known  Alpine  travelers,  the 
Messrs.  Smyth,  countrymen  of  our  own, 
were  fortunate  enough  to  reach  the  actual 
top  of  Monte  Rosa.  The  difficulties  of  the 
last  few  hundred  feet,  they  described  aadT 
the  most  formidable  character.  Btftsno- 
ceeding  adventurers  varied  the  course 
which  they  had  taken,  and  avoided  some 
of  the  worst  of  the  dangers  they  had  in- 
curred. There  still  remains,  and  ever 
must  remain,  one  long  ridge,  or  rather 
succession  of  ridges,  along  the  very  edge 
of  which  the  final  ascent,  of  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  hundred  feet,  must  be  made, 
where  no  person  who  is  not  proof  against 
giddiness  and  vertigo  has  any  right  to 
trust  ahimselfl  During  the  whole  of  tlus 
last  ascent,  the  travelers,  as  seen  from  a 
ne^hboring  though  &r  inferior  hight,  are 
out  out  in  Dold  relief  against  the  dear 
blue  sky.  In  a  score  of  places,  not  two 
feet  on  their  right,  is  an  unprotected  pre- 
oipice  of  un&thomed  depth;  while  on 
their  left  the  ioe  fidls  so  steeply  away  that, 
did  they  slip^  there  would  be  no  halting- 
place  for  two  or  three  thousand  feet.  Bnt 
a  ^  bad  head''  seems  to  be  a  rare  iAaio« 
menon  amongit  the  olass  of  baray.  and 
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vigorous  young  Euglishmcn,  who  flock  in 
shonis  to  the  districts  about  Monte 
Rosa ;  for  since  the  fiction  of  its  inviola- 
bility has  been  exploded,  the  excursion 
has  become  so  common  that  hardly  a 
week  —  sometimes  hardly  a  day,  in  the 
hight  of  the  season  —  passes  without  an 
attempt  (generally  successful)  to  ascend 
Monte  Rosa. 

I  knew  the  neigliborhood  of  Monte  Rosa 
well,  and  might  perhai:)s  have  been  the  first 
traveler  to  scale  the  virgin  peak.  I  was 
actually  on  my  way  to  Zermatt,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1854,  and  laying  plans  for  the  at- 
tempt on  an  early  day,  when  I  met  the 
Messrs.  Smyth,  on  their  way  down  the 
Valley  of  St.  Nicholas,  a  day  or  two  after 
their  ascent.  I  felt  reluctant  to  take,  as 
It  were,  the  edge  off  their  success,  by  fol- 
lowing instantly  in  their  footsteps,  and 
determined  to  postpone  the  expedition ; 
and  it  chanced  that  last  September  offer- 
ed me  the  first  favorable  opportunity  for 
making  the  attempt,  by  wliich  time  the 
ascent  had  become  one  of  the  familiar  ex- 
cursions of  the  place. 

As  you  look  at  a  good  map  of  the 
mountain  groups  of  the  south  of  Switzer- 
land, you  see  that  Monte  Rosa  lies  at  the 
point  of  intersection  of  two  great  chains, 
each  of  which  may  lay  some  claim  to  it. 
The  first  is  the  great  backbone  dividing 
Switzerland  from  Italy,  and  rnnning  nearly 
east  and  west ;  the  second,  to  which 
Monte  Rosa  more  fairly  belongs,  is  a  rib, 
nmning  nearly  north  and  south,  and  end- 
ing at  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  which  it 
meets  nearly  at  right  angles.  It  is  pro- 
longed for  a  short  distance  on  the  south 
of  the  main  chain,  dividing  the  water- 
courses which  supply  the  Lys  and  the 
Sesia,  two  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Po. 
Our  comparison  to  a  rib,  however,  would 
electrify  a  physiologist,  if  we  insisted  upon 
liis  following  us  into  details  ;  for  it  throws 
off  various  little  irregular  "  processes"  on 
cither  side,  one  of  which,  called  the  Gor- 
nergrat,  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
topography  of  Monte  Rosa,  and  entei"s 
largely  into  the  calculations  of  every 
visitor  to  the  neighborhood.  Certain 
sharp  excrescences  show  themselves  in  the 
western  section  of  the  backbone,  (reckon- 
ing from  Monte  Rosa.)  The  most  re- 
markable of  them  is  also  the  farthest  to 
the  west;  it  is  the  stupendous  peak  of 
the  Matterhorn,  rising  in  one  bold,  sharp 
pyramidal  obelisk  no  less  than  five  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  general  level  of  the 


backbone,  and  closely  rivaling  Monte 
Rosa  in  hight — ^perhaps  the  most  amaring 
object  amongst  the  Alps.  To  the  east  S 
the  Matterhorn  lie  several  other  hn^ 
peaks,  of  which  the  prindpal  are  the  Brat> 
horn,  and  the  Lyskamm,  each  neariy  fi£ 
teen  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Then  the  chain  trends  a  little  to  the 
north,  and  away  springs  what  we  have 
called  the  rib  —  startinff  boldly  with  no 
less  aspiring  a  summit  ^an  Monte  Rosa 
itself.  The  important  *^  process^  of  the 
Gornergrat  is  an  offiihoot  of  the  Monte 
Rosa  system,  reaching  an  average  luffht 
of  eight  or  nine  thousand  feet,  and  marked 
by  one  irregular  cone  called  the  Riffel- 
hom.  It  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the 
line  passing  through  the  summits  of  the 
Breithorn  and  the  Lyskamm,  bat  is  separ- 
ated from  them  by  a  huge  river  of  iMi 
called  the  Gomer  Glacier,  which  deaeends 
from  the  heart  of  Monte  Rosa  itself^  r^ 
ceives  half  a  score  of  affluent  ioe-streama 
from  the  Lyskamm  and  the  Breithorn  and 
at  length  descends  into  the  head  of  the 
valley  separating  the  rib  of  the  Monte 
Rosa  chain  from  the  neighboring  rib  to 
the  west.  The  village  of  Zermatt  Uea  in 
this  valley,  a  few  miles  below  the  end  of 
the  glacier ;  and  at  a  distance  from  Zer- 
matt-of  two  or  three  hours'  walk,  and  at  an 
elevation  above  it  of  about  three  thonsand 
feet,  is  a  pleasant  turfy  slope  of  the  6or> 
nergrat  range,  looking  towards  the  north- 
west, called  the  ^'  Rinelberjo;,"  on  whidi  a 
little  hostelry  has  been  built ;  aa  aooom- 
modation  due,  if  report  speaks  truly,  to 
the  enterprise  of  three  of  the  neighboring 
cures ;  who  have  found  in  it  a  moat  pro- 
mising speculation.  These  topographical 
details  are,  it  is  to  bo  feared,  a  little  drr, 
but  they  could  hardly  be  dispensed  with, 
and  we  must  congratulate  oarsclveiy  H 
among  the  mountains,  they  have  brought 
us  to  no  worse  a  goal  than  the  clean  and 
comfortable  Riffelberg  inn. 

Monday,  the  twentieth  September,  was 
the  day  fixed  upon  for  our  expedition.  I 
should  have  been  glad  enough  to  wait  till 
a  day  later,  for  I  had,  withm  one  week, 
ascended  Moimt  Blanc,  and  crossed  two 
of  the  greatest  glacier  passes  in  the  Alps; 
but  afViend  H.,  who  accompanied  me,  was 
anxious  to  return  to  England,  and  ooold 
not  spare  another  day.  At  the  Riffelberg 
inn,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  irith 
an  old  acquaintance,  Ulrich  Laaener,  the 
boldest  hunter  of  the  Oborland,  who  had 
guided  the  Messrs.  Smyth  in  their  fint 
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ascent,  and  in  the  same  year  liad  aceom- 
plished  with  me  the  maiden  ascent  of  the 
Wetterhorn.  We  had  with  us  two  of  the 
best  guides  of  Chamouni,  and  a  yoimg 
porter  of  the  same  place ;  and  confident 
that  where  others  could  find  their  way, 
they  and  we  should  not  fail,  we  had  re- 
solved to  take  no  guides  of  the  place,  but 
to  fight  our  own  way  up.  I  was,  there- 
fore, very  glad  of  some  information  as  to 
the  route,  quickly,  clearly,  and  concisely 
given  to  me  by  Lauener.  There  was 
living  proof  for  us,  in  the  hotel,  that  the 
ascent  might  prove  not  free  from  risk,  for 
a  gentleman  lay  there,  at  that  moment,  in 
bed,  in  great  suffering  from  frost-bite,  to 
which  he  had  exposed  himself  in  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  ascend,  three  or  four 
days  l)efore,  and  all  Switzerland  was  then 
talking  of  a  like  calamity  which  had  be- 
fallen some  English  pedestrians,  who  had 
ascended  in  very  inclement  weather,  about 
the  end  of  August.  We  knew,  however, 
from  ample  experience,  that  these  acci- 
dents rarely  occur  where  there  has  been 
no  want  of  precaution,  and  even  Balmat, 
who  had  so  nearly  lost  his  hands  on  Mont 
Blanc,  a  week  before,  entertained  no  fear 
of  the  consequences  of  undertaking  the 
expedition. 

After  we  had  made  all  our  arrange- 
ments, ordered  our  provisions,  and  fixed 
our  hour  of  starting,  we  learned  that  an- 
other English  gentleman,  staying  in  the 
house,  was  going  to  set  off  on  the  same 
expedition  half-an-hour  later  than  our- 
selves,  and  we  soon  came  to  an  agreement 
to  combine  our  forces  —  an  arrangement 
profitable  to  both  parties,  for  we  could 
hardly  expect  not  to  make  some  blunders 
in  shaping  our  course,  which  would  make 
us  lose  time  and  add  to  our  labor ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  the  snow  was  likely 
to  be  deep,  eight  would  find  it  lighter 
work  than  three.  We  watched  a  glorious 
sunset ;  and  as  the  daylight  faded  away, 
the  great  comet  stole  into  life,  above  the 
mountains  in  the  west. 

The  next  morning  we  rose  before  two, 
and  found  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  and  a  quar- 
rel in  readiness  for  us.  The  two  guides 
of  our  new  friend  were  "  locals ;"  one  of 
them  belonging  to  Visp,  the  other  to  Zer- 
matt.  Our  three  men  were  outsiders 
from  another  district,  and  were  about  to 
commit  the  unpardonable  offense  of  poach- 
ing on  the  Zermatt  manor.  There  were 
half-a-dozen  other  Zermatt    men  in  the 


house,  and  they  and  the  landlord  com- 
bined in  an  attempt  to  punish  us  for  our 
interference  with  their  "vested  rights.'* 
I  heard  high  words  freely  bandied  about 
below,  and,  on  going  down  stairs,  found 
our  Francois  Cacliat  remonstrating  against 
the  provisions  selected  for  our  use.  There 
was,  indeed,  good  reason  for  his  com- 
plaints  —  a  leg  of  lean  mutton,  full  of  veins 
and  gristle,  a  hunch  of  black  bread,  insuf- 
ficient in  quantity  and  bad  in  quality,  were 
the  staple  articles  offered  us  for  a  most 
laborious  day.  When  the  landlord  saw 
me  arrive  on  the  .scene,  he  slunk  into  a 
sort  of  den,  but  I  ferreted  him  out,  and 
remonstrated  with  him  as  the  magnitude 
of  the  offense  deserved.  He  had  re- 
proached our  men  with  not  making  us 
take  provisions  enough.  Other  people, 
he  said,  spent  sixty  francs  in  fowls  and 
wine,  and  etceteras  of  one  sort  or  another ; 
we  had  ordered  what  would  not  come  up 
to  a  sixth  of  that  amount.  Then  the 
guides  chimed  in,  and  declared  they  would 
not  start  with  us,  to  show  our  Chamouni 
men  the  way,  unless  we  would  take  one  of 
the  Zermatt  guides  as  well.  One  of  the 
latter  had  actually  dressed  and  break- 
fasted in  anticipation  of  being  able  to 
profit  by  our  necessities.  Of  course,  the 
landlord  professed  himself  an  ill-used  inno- 
cent :  he  Knew  nothing  of  the  confederacy 
against  us,  and  to  him  it  was  a  matter  of 
pure  indifference  how  much  or  how  little 
we  chose  to  take.  Our  friend  of  last 
evening  now  made  his  appearance,  and 
found  his  recalcitrant  guides  refuse  to  stir. 
We  expressed  our  regret  at  being  the 
cause  of  any  trouble  or  annoyance  to  him, 
and  offered  to  separate  from  liis  party,  and 
either  go  on  ahead  or  follow  an  hour  or 
two  later,  as  he  might  choose ;  but  he 
showed  great  courtesy  and  spirit — would 
hear  of  nothing  of  the  kind ;  declined  any 
discussion  with  his  guides,  and  offered 
them  the  simple  choice  of  going  with  us 
or  staying  behind :  it  w^as  a  matter  for 
them,  he  said,  not  for  him.  At  the  same 
time  he  joined  in  my  onslaught  on  our 
host,  and  our  united  attacks  soon  silenced 
the  enemy's  fire.  Better  provender  was 
sulkily  brought  out ;  and  the  guides  with 
equal  sulkiness,  prepared  to  "  eat  the  leek," 
and  follow  in  our  train.  All  this  fracas, 
however,  took  some  time,  and  it  was  quite 
three  o'clock  when  we  filed  off  from  the 
hotel.  We  had  been  promised  a  lantern, 
the  better  to  pick  our  way  over  the  top 
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of  the  Gomcrffrat  rancce,  but  the  landlord 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  forego 
inflicting  some  annoyance,  and  he  accord- 
ingly would  not  find  it,  and  declared  his 
further  inability  to  furnish  us  with  raisins, 
which  are  a  great  comfort  in  a  long  and 
hard  ascent,  and  which  had  been  readily 
forthcoming  on  the  previous  evening.  It 
was,  however,  a  great  consolation  to  think 
of  the  Zermatt  guide,  his  early  breakfast, 
and  his  rueful  face  as  he  turned  away  from 
the  door  —  a  sadder,  and  we  trusted  a 
wiser,  man.  One  of  our  local  friends  still 
sulked,  in  no  common  degree,  and  kept 
out  of  sight  of  us  in  the  darkness.  It  was 
not  for  nearly  three  hours  afterwards  that 
ho  deigned  to  draw  near,  and  give  us  the 
pleasure  of  his  company.  The  other,  a 
smart,  brisk,  merry,  good-tempered  fellow, 
recovered  himself  directly,  and  apologized 
for  having  appeared  in  the  mess  at  all : 
he  was  of  Visp ;  and  he  declared  (whether 
truly  or  not  it  is  impossible  to  say)  that 
the  Zermatt  men  threatened  him  with  a 
sound  beating  if  he  did  not  join  their 
faction.  At  all  events,  if  he  had  been  less 
unwilling  to  do  so  than  he  represented 
himself,  he  made  the  best  atonement  he 
could  for  his  error,  and  proved  himself 
active  and  intelligent,  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  the  route,  a  bold  iceman,  a  bold 
cragsman,  and  a  cheerful  and  pleasant 
companion. 

It  was  a  perfect  Sejitember  night.  The 
temperature  was  4^.6  Centigrade,  (about 
40®  Fahrenheit,)  and  the  stars  shone 
brightly  out  of  a  cloudless  sky.  The 
comet  was  now  descending  rapidly  to- 
wards the  dark  outline  of  the  Gornergrat ; 
the  magnificent  constellation  of  Orion  was 
in  front  of  us,  and  seemed  like  a  bright 
omen  of  success,  as  we  groped  our  way 
across  tlie  broken  turf  by  which  we  had  to 
ascend  to  a  gap  in  the  ridge,  where  the 
])ath  to  the  glacier  begins.  The  omen, 
interpreted  aright,  however,  betokened  a 
not  unclouded  day ;  for  some  of  the 
largest  stars  were  surrounded  by  a  thin 
vail  of  mist,  through  which  their  bright 
rays  bravely  fought  their  way,  and  reach- 
ed us  scarcely  less  brilliant  than  they  were 
before  encountering  the  vapor.  We  could 
scarcely  see  a  trace  of  snowy  mountains 
before  us  :  Monte  Rosa  and  the  neighbor- 
ing  summits  are  not  visible  from  the  Riffel- 
berg,  being  hidden  by  the  intervening 
range  of  the  Gornergrat.  When  we  first 
started,  the  Matterhorn  towered  in  soli- 
tary grandeur  on    our  right,  his  great  i 


glaciers  streaming  down  on  every  ode, 
and  lighting  up  the  gloom  of  the  dee])  val- 
ley beneath  with  a  £m  and  spectral  Hgbt 
We  turned  to  the  left  almost  at  once,  and 
left  him  behind  us ;  and  as  we  rose  gentlj 
on  the  soft  turf  of  the  Gornergrat,  a  huge 
wall  of  crag  and  snow  loomed  upon  us 
through  the  darkness,  and  we  distinguid^ 
ed  the  Breithom,  and  to  its  left  dia 
Lyskamra,  and,  last  of  all,  the  greit 
mountain  we  were  about  to  assail,  whioh, 
w  ith  a  due  regard  to  effect,  was  concealed 
from  us  for  some  time  after  the  other 
peaks  were  full  in  view.  The  effect  of 
that  dim  starlight  on  glacier  scenery  ii 
])eculiarly  striking:  it  is  impossible  to 
form  any  conception  of  the  actual  or  rela- 
tive iUstances  of  different  objects;  and 
when  we  reached  the  gap  of  the  Gk>rner- 
grat,  the  great  Gomer  glacier,  which 
swept  beneath  our  feet  many  hundreds  of 
feet  below  us,  seemed  so  close,  that  a  step 
or  two  ought  to  bring  us  to  it.  We  had, 
however,  a  good  hoar's  walk  before  we 
reached  it,  for  it  stretches  out  its  long 
length  for  several  miles  at  the  foot  of  the 
Gornergrat  range ;  and  a  little  path  hat 
been  cut  in  the  mountain  side,  descending 
very  gently  all  the  way,  by  which  you 
gain  the  glacier  at  no  great  distance  firom 
the  base  of  Monte  Rosa.  This  path  is 
safer  by  night  than  by  day,  for  it  is  a 
favorite  pastime  with  visitors  to  the  Gkir- 
nergrat,  (with  ladies,  especially,  I  am 
told,)  to  roll  down  stones  from  above, 
wliich  render  the  passage  neither  agre^ 
able  nor  safe.  The  path  requires  some 
little  caution  in  the  dark,  for  in  one  or 
two  places  it  passes  at  the  top  of  prcdni- 
tous  gullies,  or  on  ledges  in  smooth  slabs 
of  rock,  down  which  you  would  go  mndi 
further  than  you  liked,  if  you  chanced  to 
slip.  It  was  somewhere  about  halfpast 
four  when  we  reached  the  ice,  and  climb- 
ed up  the  sloping  bank  which  forms  the 
edge  of  the  glacier.  It  was  freezing  very 
hard,  as  we  found  out,  when  it  was  necet* 
sary  to  help  ourselves  up  the  first  few 
paces  with  our  hands  as  well  as  our  kneeii 
Here  my  friend  II.  had  the  misfortune  to 
drop  his  alpenstock  into  a  crevasN, 
whence  it  could  not  be  recovered;  and 
one  of  our  men  was  obliged,  in  conse- 
quence, to  go  without  a  stick  the  whole 
day  long — a  ^eat  addition  to  his  laboc 
After  passing  a  few  yards  further  on 
to  the  glacier,  the  ice  was  entirely  hb- 
crevassed;  but  we  had  to  pick  our  wij 
with  care,  to  avoid  stumbling  into  l^lle 
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pits  of  water^  of  which  it  was  singnlarl^ 
iiill.  They  wore  just  frozen  over,  and  if 
we  had  wet  our  ieet  thoroughly  by  step- 
ping into  them,  there  might  have  been 
serious  risk  of  frost-bite,  later  in  the  day. 
It  was  rapidly  getting  lighter,  however, 
and  we  were  all  fortunate  enough  to 
escape  a  wetting  of  any  consequence. 
The  break  of  day  was  very  grand.  It 
was  later  in  the  season  than  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  watch  it  on  such  expedi- 
tions, and  the  dull,  dead  violet  which  I 
first  noticed  over  the  precipices  of  the 
Lyskamm,  was  to  me  a  most  unusual  tint. 
It  reminded  me  strongly  of  the  skies  in 
pictures  and  panoramas  I  have  seen  of 
scenes  in  the  Arctic  regions.  The  glacier 
appears  but  a  stone's  throw  across,  when 
seen  from  the  Gomergrat  —  but  it  was 
quite  light  before  we  had  traversed  it,  and 
a  delicate  rosy  blush,  the  herald  of  the 
day,  reflected  from  the  sky  above  or  from 
some  cloud  in  the  east,  was  flung  over  the 
long  snowy,  rounded  summit  of  the  Lys- 
kamm. It  was  not  the  true  daylight, 
however,  for  the  great  Matterhom  still 
slept  in  the  dead  cold  white  which  is  the 
hue  of  lofly  peaks  before  daylight  breaks. 
Monte  Rosa  rises  at  the  head  of  the 
Corner  glacier,  in  one  hu^e  hump,  totally 
destitute  of  the  graceful  proportions  of 
Mont  Blanc.  Nor  is  it  surrounded,  like 
the  monarch  of  the  Alps,  by  a  forest  of 
those  needle-like  peaks  to  which  the  ap- 
propriate name  of  ^^Aiguilles"  has  been 
given.  The  Gorner  glacier  streams  from 
it  in  three  great  arms — ^those  on  the  right 
and  lefl  holding  the  ^^  hump*'  in  a  close 
embrace,  while  the  middle  portion  issues 
from  the  very  heart  of  the  moimtain  itselC 
As  wc  stand  face  to  face  with  Monte 
Rosa,  on  the  central  portion  of  the  Gk)mer 
glacier,  looking  into  the  great  rocky  basin 
out  of  which  it  comes  forth  on  its  long 
journey  to  the  valley,  where  the  ice-ex- 
istencc  is  destined  to  £ide  away,  and  to 
take  a  new  and  more  vigorous  life,  as  an 
impetuous  and  resistless  mountain  toiTent, 
we  see  that  the  least  elevated  portion  of 
the  glacier  lies  to  our  left,  and  has  its 
origin  in  the  long  ridge  of  snow  connect- 
ing the  upper  extremity  of  the  Gorner- 
grat  range  with  the  mass  of  Monte  Rosa. 
Close  underneath  the  mountain,  the  ridge 
attains  a  bight  of  perhaps  ten  or  eleven 
thousand  feet;  but  Monte  Rosa  itsdf 
shoots  forth  from  it,  in  a  broken  wall  of 
nearly  perpendicular  rock,  which;  oan 
scarcely  be  less  than  two  tboussnd  ftei 


high..  Above  this  huge  precipice  is  a 
long,  sharp  ridge  of  snow,  leadmg  up  to 
the  Nord-end-Spitze,  the  northernmost  of 
several  points  which  are  aU  called  by  the 
generic  name  of  summits.  From  the 
lower  part  of  this  snow-ridge  springs  an- 
other set  of  precipices,  coming  forward 
towards  the  spectator  with  a  rapidly 
lowering  outline.  This  range  curves 
gently  round  from  its  highest  to  its 
lowest  portion,  bending  from  right  to  left^ 
and  then  again  from  left  to  ri^ht,  like  the 
printer's  mark  at  the  beginnmg  of  a  pa- 
renthesis. The  other  mark,  to  complete 
the  parenthesis,  is  the  right-hand  bounda- 
ry of  the  mass  of  Monte  Kosa — ^a  series  of 
precipitous  difis  of  rock,  broken  by  steep 
curtamsand  rounded  &ces  of  glacier,  whicn 
bind  together  the  higher  and  the  lower 
systems  of  crags.  The  parenthetical  mat- 
ter included  between  these  two  gigantic 
curves  could  hardly  be  left  out  without 
seriously  damaging  the  general  effect,  for 
it  comprehends  the  great  central  basin  of 
Monte  Rosa — ^the  reservoir  of  the  middle 
arm  of  the  Gk>mer  glacier.  The  two  pa- 
renthesis-marks form  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  a  circle.  The  circle,  however, 
would  be  one  inclined  at  a  very  steep 
angle  to  a  horizontal  plane,  for  the  edge 
of  the  rocky  wall  on  either  hand  rises  very 
steeply,  aU  the  way  from  the  foot  of 
Monte  Rosa  nearlj^  to  the  summit.  The 
two  boundaries,  right  and  left,  converge 
at  the  bottom,  and  force  the  vast  mass  of 
glacier  which  descends  from  the  central 
portion  of  Monte  Rosa  to  pass  at  length, 
down  a  steep  but  even  incline  throneh 
a  comparatively  narrow  passage,  its  omy 
means  of  escape  into  the  vsuley,  down 
which  the  colleotion  of  fflader  systems 
from  Monte  Rosa,  the  Lyskamm,  and.  the 
Breithom,  descends  towards  Zermatt. 

The  rounded  irregular  basin  which  oc- 
cupies the  central  portion  of  Monte  Rosar 
is  filled  with  ice  from  top  to  bottom. 
Three  or  four  considerable  masses  of  rock 
alone  diversify  the  vast  extent  of  white, 
lliese  masses  group  themselves  in  a  kind 
of  dotted  inner  ring  within  the  greater 
bounduy  just  described,  and  with  the 
humps  which  fi^rm  the  lowest  portion  of 
either  of  the  great  boundary  sjnBtems, 
make  a  venr  tolerable  curde.  Their  effect 
upon  the  glacier  is  shown  by  the  dirtier 
aqpect  it  wears  beneath  them;  daemainly 
to  bonl4er8,  debris,  and  dust,  partly 
nibbed  off  thefm  by  the  moyem^t  of  the 
gllMieri  partly  qplit  ftway  by  the  fMstion  q^ 
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alternate  thaw  and  frost,  and  scattered  by 
wind  and  tempest  over  the  surface  of  the 
snow.  Above  them  all  is  white  and  daz- 
zling. Dome  after  dome  of  swelling  snow 
rises  from  this  ring  of  rocks  nearly  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  each  either  sepa- 
rated from  its  neighbor  by  a  long  wall  of 
broken,  shattered  ice-cliffs,  now  very  gen- 
erally termed  "  Seracs,"  or  connected 
with  one  another  by  a  smooth  curtain  of 
unbroken  snow.  The  upper  part  of  the 
glacier  system  is  little  crevassed,  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  from  below,  or  with  more 
certainty  from  the  Gornergrat,  that  the 
peculiar  difficulties  of  Mont  Blanc  —  the 
huge  gulfs  of  crevasses  and  the  labyrinths 
of  broken  and  tumbled  ice  which  must  be 
passed — do  not  exist  on  Monte  Kosa.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  easy  to  see 
that  the  ascent  of  the  actual  summit,  a 
steep  cone  of  mingled  rock  and  glacier, 
may  present  most  formidable  difficulties 
of  its  own. 

Tlie  left-hand  boundary  of  the  Gorner 
glacier — the  ran<:ro  so  often  named  as  the 
Gornergrat  —  from  its  highest  portion, 
called  the  Ilockthaligrat,  where  rock  and 
glacier  unite  nearly  at  tlio  same  level,  to 
its  lower  extremity,  a  few  miles  above 
Zennatt,  contributes  nothing  to  the  glacier 
stream.  The  i-ight-hand  boundary  is  per- 
haps the  grandest  chain  of  summits  in  the 
Alps,  beginning  with  the  Lyskamm,  which 
is  joined  by  a  short  snowy  ridge  to  Monte 
Kosa,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  deep 
valley,  filled  with  a  majestic  and  much- 
crevassed  glacier,  whence  both  mountains 
rise  in  precipitous  majesty,  continuing 
with  the  infenor  peaks  of  the  Zwillinge, 
or  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  vast  and  frown- 
ing mass  of  the  l^reithom,  the  smaller 
summit  of  the  Little  Mont  Cen'in,  and 
ending  in  the  awful  pinnacle  of  the  Mat- 
teriiorn.  The  whole  of  this  long  line  of 
rock  and  snow  makes  constant  contribu- 
tions to  the  Gorner  glacier.  How  one 
comparatively  narrow  channel  can  receive 
all  the  huge  ice-streams  which  pour  into 
it,  and  convey  their  united  contents  to  the 
valley  below,  stnkes  one  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  many  marvels  of  the  glacier 
world.  Besides  inferior  glacier  masses 
which  overhang  the  Gorner  in  several 
j)laces,  no  less  than  four  enormous  glaciers 
flow  down  from  the  intervals  between 
these  great  i>oaks,  or  from  beneath  their 
bases,  the  two  Iar<jjest  beins:  themselves 
comix)\inds,  each  of  two  distinct  affluents. 
So  great  an  accumulation  of  ice  forced 


into  so  narrow  a  bed  is  probably  no  where 
else  to  be  seen. 

But  I  am  forgetting  the  actual  aseent 
for  the  wonders  of  the  way.  About  halt 
past  five  we  caine  to  the  rocks  fomung 
the  western  or  right-hand  boundary  of  the 
central  glacier  system  of  Monte  Rosa.  The 
sun  was  really  rising  now,  for  the  Matter- 
horn  was  just  tipped  with  gold.  Here  we 
left  the  glacier  and  climbed  for  about  half 
an  hour  with  great  ease  up  the  rocks. 
They  were  highly  polished  and  rounded 
— moutonnea^  as  it  is  called — ^by  the  action 
of  the  glacier  at  some  former  period 
when  it  must  have  covered  them;  hot 
also  much  broken  up  into  separate  masses, 
between  which  charming  tufts  of  short 
rough  Alpine  grass  were  growing.  It  was 
getting  near  six  o'clock  wocn  we  reached 
a  little  valley  of  rocks,  into  which  a  tongue 
of  glacier  descended,  and  here  we  left  a 
portion  of  our  provisions,  and  took  first 
to  the  snows  of  Monte  Rosa  himself  The 
next  three  or  four  hours'  ascent,  was  to 
constitute  the  laborious  part  of  the  day% 
work.  It  Ls  almost  entirely  up  this  right- 
hand  side  of  the  glacier  system  of  Monte 
Rosa,  that  the  ascent  of  it  is  made.  A  cer- 
tain hollow  or  gap  between  the  actual 
summit  on  the  left,  and  a  snowy  protu* 
berance  on  the  right,  lying  very  neariv 
straight  above  the  point  we  had  reached, 
is  called  the  ^^  Saddle,"  and  it  is  from  this 
''Saddle"  that  the  last  and  formidable 
climb  must  be  begun.  To  reach  this 
"  Saddle,"  which  we  gained  three  or  four 
hours  later,  we  diverged  less  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left  than  in  any  other  great  as- 
cent I  have  made.  We  began  by  scafing 
a  slope  of  snow  broken  by  rocks  of  about 
38*^,  as  measured  by  the  clinometer.  In 
the  afternoon  we  descended  this  slope  in 
less  than  five  minutes,  but  it  took  us  a 
good  half-hour  to  climb  it.  This  brought 
us  to  a  fine  snowy  dome  surmounting  one 
of  the  faces  of  rock  I  have  described  as 
forming  the  right-hand  boundary  of  the 
glacier  system.  We  now  made  a  short 
slanting  course  to  the  right,  and  then  ad- 
dressing oursclve  straight  to  the  next 
slope  of  snow,  j>assed  without  the  least 
difficulty  through  a  portion  of  the  glacier 
where  alone  1  should  have  anticipated 
some  embarrassment  from  the  orevassea. 
We  now  entered  one  of  those  delnsiTa 
hollows^  wliich,  seen  from  below,  are  al- 
ways supposed  to  give  a  space  c^levd,  if 
not  of  descending,  walking;  but  whuh 
always  turn  out  quite  otiierwiae.  It  was  a 
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relief,  however,  for  the  incline  was  gentle, 
which  is  more  than  I  can  say  for  most  of 
Monto  Rosa.  Another  slope  was  now 
climbed,  at  the  top  of  which  we  passed 
again  tlirough  a  small  system  of  crevasses, 
and  emerged  into  a  second  seeming 
hollow,  where  we  had  on  our  left  a  mag- 
nificent wall  of  ruddy  crags,  hundreds  of 
feet  high,  which  ran  by  our  side  for  many 
minutes,  though  from  the  Gomergrat  they 
look  like  a  mere  speck.  Then  came 
another  steep  and  unbroken  slope,  up 
which  we  were  obliged  to  zig-zag.  Each 
time  we  reached  the  right-hana  end  of 
our  zig-zags,  we  were  rewarded  by  a  grand 
view  of  the  great  system  of  precipices, 
raising  this  part  of  Monte  Rosa  above  the 
Lyskanim  valley.  They  can  not  be  less 
than  from  1000  to  1500  feet  in  hight. 
Arrived  at  the  top  of  this  slope,  we  found 
ourselves  at  the  brink  of  a  long,  wide, 
and  deej)  crevasse,  so  completely  masked, 
that  it  was  not  till  we  looked  over  the 
ridge  of  snow  which  formed  its  lower 
edge,  that  we  had  a  suspicion  of  its  exist- 
ence. We  had  to  go  far  to  the  right  to 
turn  it ;  and  then  entered  upon  the  last 
and  steepest  of  the  snow-slopes,  up  which 
we  zig-zagged  perseveringly,  against  an 
ever-increasing  inclination,  till  aU  at  once 
we  found  ourselves  unexpectedly  walking 
more  on  a  level,  and  a  few  steps  brought 
us  to  the  longwished-for  "Saddle." 

During  the  greater  part  of  this  ascent, 
the  cold  was  intense ;  for  the  last  two 
hours  the  snow  had  been  quite  dry  and 
powdery,  showing  that  even  the  mid-day 
sun  of  the  ])revious  days,  hot  as  it  had 
seemed  to  us  in  the  valleys,  had  had  no 
power  to  melt  it,  and  consequently  the 
cold  of  tiie  night  had  had  no  effect  in 
compacting  it,  and  had  rendered  no  ser- 
vice to  the  climber.  At  every  step  we 
sank  neaily  to  the  knees,  and  even  then 
hardly  found  secure  footing.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  keep  one's  feet  from  freezing.  In 
spite  of  rabbits'  fur  wrapped  (round  the 
toes,  and  secured  and  supplemented  by  a 
coating  of  grease,  (an  invaluable  precau- 
tion,) in  spite  of  two  pairs  of  stockings,  it 
was  only  by  dint  of  energetic  kicking  of 
one  foot  against  the  other,  that  any  ghost 
of  life  was  kept  in  them.  The  mountain 
itself  had  lain  between  us  aod  sunlight ; 
once,  soon  after  nine  o'clock,  wo  had  come 
upon  the  w^elcome  beams,  strag^lin^,  if  I 
remember  right,  through  the  Saddle  itself; 
and  for  some  short  time,  we  had  enjoyed 
the  cheering  rays.    I  remember  partica- 
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larly  feeling  some  little  warmth,  as  we 
skii-ted  the  long  and  deep  crevasse ;  but 
the  slope  became  steeper,  and  we  entered 
the  shade  it  cast.  The  wind  at  the  same 
time  became  stronger  and  keener,  and  we 
toiled  up  the  last  snow-slopes  exposed  to 
cold  of  no  common  kind.  I  was  feeling 
greatly  the  fatigues  of  the  last  week,  which 
my  friend  H.  had  not  fully  shared ;  he  had 
ascended  Mont  Blanc  two  days  before  my- 
self, and  had  had  two  days  of  comparative 
rest,  while  I  was  making  that  expedition. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore, 
that  I  had  been  pounding  on  for  some  time 
in  a  state  of  mind  and  body  by  no  means 
to  be  envied.  My  limbs  tottered,  my 
heart  beat  violently,  my  eyes  shut  against 
my  will,  and  nothing  but  a  stem  applica- 
tion of  a  maxim  of  Balmat's,  "  Les  pau- 
talons  blancs  ne  reculent  jamais,"  (1  wore 
a  pair  of  white] flannel  cricKeting-trowsers,) 
carried  me  on.  It  was  only  objects  of 
powerful  interest  that  roused  me.  For 
instance,  on  meeting  the  sunlight  it  had 
been  proposed  to  take  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
that  had  stirred  me  to  unwonted  life.  I 
drank  freely  of  a  vile  compound  of  bad 
marsala,  cognac,  and  water,  dignified  by 
the  pretentious  name  of  *'  old  sherry," 
(save  the  mark!)  The  great  crevasse  was 
exquisitely  bedecked  with  icicles,  and  its 
grim  depth  of  beautiful  horrors  sufficed 
to  rouse  me  again  from  my  trance.  With- 
in a  few  yards  of  the  "  Saddle"  we  passed 
the  end  of  a  wild  abyss  of  crevasse,  evi- 
dently part  of  a  "  bergschrund,"  at  the 
foot  of  the  far  steeper  slope  above,  into 
which  the  most  wearied  or  incurious 
passer-by  could  hardly  look  without  in- 
terest or  excitement. 

On  the  "  Saddle"  itself,  however,  apathy 
was  out  of  the  question.  A  few  rocks 
jutted  upon  either  hand,  and  below  them 
almost  a  sheer  precipice  of  ice  and  snow 
feU  away  to  an  enormous  glacier  basin  on 
the  other  side,  whose  existence  we  had 
not  so  much  as  conjectured  before,  but 
which  takes  its  origin  in  the  precipices  be- 
neath the  summit,  or  Hochste  Spitze,  it- 
self and  is  bounded  by  the  ridge  connect- 
ing Monte  Rosa  with  the  Lyskamm.  That 
ridge  we  had  imagined  to  be  close  to  thci- 
'^  Saddle ;"  but  now,  for  the  fiist  time^ 
we  saw  that  it  sweeps  away  &oai  beneaUi 
the  Hochste  Spitze,  and  lies  fiir  baok  from 
the  ridge  on  whidi  we  stood.  I  have 
rarely  gazed  down  so  very  precipitous  a 
wall  of  rock  and  ice  and  snow  as  that'  on 
which  we  were  now  perchjed.  .  Ta  onr 
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right  was  a  little  hump  of  snow ;  but  the 
point  of  interest  was  on  our  left — ^for  there 
lay  a  long,  narrow  ridge  of  ice,  crowned 
with  outcropping  rocks,  and  rising  very 
sharply  from  our  feet.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  famous  cone  of  Monte  Rosa 
himself;  and  the  narrow  portal  through 
which  we  gazed  upon  the  depths  of  the  gla- 
cier below  was  the  spot  now  so  well  known 
to  Alpine  wanderers  as  the  "  Saddle." 

We  now  called  a  halt,  the  first  of  any 
consequence  wo  had  made  since  starting. 
We  had  breakfasted  at  two,  and  it  was 
now  nearly  ten  o'clock,  and  we  all  felt 
that  food  was  a  necessity.  We  descended 
a  few  feet  on  the  further  side  of  the  "  Sad- 
dle," to  some  straggling  rocks.  It  was 
ludicrous  enough  to  see  us,  all  blue  in 
the  face  with  cold,  and  kicking  our  feet 
against  the  rocks  as  hard  as  we  could,  to 
revive  them.  There  was  sunlight,  but  it 
was  dimmed  by  having  to  pierce  some 
white  clouds,  so  that  it  caused  us  little 
warmth,  and  the  wind  was  as  fearful  as 
any  I  ever  encountered.  It  is  difficult  for 
any  one  who  has  had  no  experience  of 
them  to  form  a  conception  of  what  these 
mountain  winds  are,  on  elevated  summits. 
They  are  armed  with  a  dry,  scorching, 
penetrating  cold  against  which  no  cloth- 
ing is  proofi  and  they  facilitate  frost-bite 
more  than  any  other  accident  of  weather. 
Balmat  had  nearly  lost  his  hands  on  Mont 
Blanc,  a  week  before,  and  I  was  in  real 
anxiety  about  him,  especially  as  his  feet 
also  were  very  much  benumbed.  Mine 
were  veiy  cold,  but  not  quite  so  senseless 
as  his.  I  believe  all  of  us  would  have 
been  in  danger  if  we  had  had  to  submit 
to  that  wind  for  many  minutes.  Still, 
eating  and  di-inking  were  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, though  we  performed  them  as 
speedily  as  we  could  —  so  hurriedly  that, 
I  regret  to  say,  I  left  a  valuable  many- 
bladed  knife — a  very  old  friend — behind 
me  on  the  rocks.  We  had  brought  some 
champagne  with  us  —  an  inestimable  re- 
source in  the  mountains  —  and  it  put  new 
life  and  vigor  into  us  all ;  and  in  a  very 
few  minutes  we  had  resumed  our  journey. 
The  knapsacks  were  left  behind  at  the 
Saddle,  and  an  apparatus  for  boiling  wa- 
ter, as  a  means  of  measuring  hights,  I 
was  reluctantly  obliged  to  leave  also,  for 
I  felt  that  I  had  no  right  to  endanger 
myself  or  others  by  staying  to  use  it  in 
such  a  climate. 

The  Ilochste  Spitze,  for  which  we  were 
bound,  was  not  visible  at  first,  being  con- 


cealed by  the  ridge  we  had  now  to  climb ; 
but  shortly  after  we  started,  a  slight  beod 
in  the  direction  of  the  ridge  revealed  it 
towering  still  more  than  a  thousand  &et 
above  us.  I  confess  I  had  very  little  hope 
of  being  able  to  reach  it,  in  the  &oe  of  the 
awful  blast  which  was  shrieking  and  roar- 
ing about  us ;  but,  by  a  fortunate  accident, 
we  had  not  been  ten  minutes  on  our  way 
when  it  began  to  fall,  and  before  long  it 
was  almost  a  calm.  Sometimes,  the  steep 
slope  we  had  to  mount  is  all  hard  ice; 
then  every  step  must  be  cut  with  the 
hatchet,  and  the  process  is  long  and  most 
fatiffuing.  Happily  for  us,  the  very  edge 
of  the  ndge  was  snow,  and  we  were  able 
to  dispense  almost  entirely  with  step-cat- 
ting. In  many  places,  at  a  couple  of  feet 
to  our  left,  all  was  hard  as  ice  and  smooth 
as  glass.  To  our  right  was  a  few  inches^ 
width  of  snow,  and  then  a  rocky  precipice. 
The  precipice  was  sometimes  absolutely 
perpendicular,  and  of  course  quite  bare  dt 
snow,  and  for  scores  of  feet  marked  by 
nothing  to  break  the  sheer  descent ;  some- 
times merely  so  steep  as  to  be  the  next 
thing  to  perpendicular.  No  where,  how- 
ever, could  we  see  more  than  a  few  doien 
feet  down  the  wall  of  rock ;  and  then  the 
next  object  was  the  glacier  basin,  a  good 
thousand  feet  beneath  I 

We  toiled  slowly  up  the  snow,  for  the 
ridge  was  very  steep,  (I  measured  it  in  de- 
scending, and  found  the  angle  86%)  and 
there  was  no  room  to  zig-za^.  At  length 
the  snow  ended,  and  we  took  to  a  narrow 
ledge  of  rocks.'  The  description  usually 
given  is  literally  true.  It  was  in  no  place 
more  than  three  feet  wide;  in  many,  not 
a  third  of  that  width.  On  the  rig^t  is  a 
precipice ;  on  the  left  a  bank  of  snow,  so 
steep  as  to  be  just  as  bad.  This  sounds 
awful  enough ;  but  I  must  say  that  to  me 
the  passage  seemed,  as  we  found  it,  desti- 
tute alike  of  danger  and  difficulty.  The 
rocks  are  solid,  not  friable  and  treacher> 
ous  as  on  the  Wetterhom ;  there  is  good 
hand-hold  and  foot-hold,  and  a  slip  seemed 
to  me  all  but  impossible.  I  can  conceiTe 
that,  when  covered  with  ice,  as  they  often 
are,  they  may  require  the  utmost  caatk»i ; 
but  we  had  the  singular  good  fortune  to 
find  our  path  thickly  nav^  with  snow,  or 
metaled  with  the  solid  rock.  I  can  g^ve 
no  better  idea  of  my  own  feeling  of  secur- 
ity than  by  the  following  fiict.  In  spite 
of  fingerless  gloves,  well  lined  with  fozesP 
fur,  my  hands  were  numbed  and 
less ;  and,  in  order  to  wann  them,  I 
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first  Olio,  and  tlien  the  other,  into  the 
waistband  of  my  trowscrs,  and  actually 
walked  nearly  all  the  way  along  this  ter- 
rible ridge  with  only  one  hand  disengaged. 
I  remember  well  one  place  where  the 
ridge  was  narrowest.  There  were  two 
large  blocks  of  stone,  three  or  four  foet 
apart.  Between  them  was  a  little  hollow, 
filled  with  snow,  and  in  the  snow  1  saw 
the  footprints  of  my  predecessors,  in  the 
hollow.  It  never  occurred  to  me  to  go 
down  and  up  again,  and  I  jumped  from  one 
block  to  the  other,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

From  the  top  of  the  first  snow-slope 
we  saw  exactly  what  lay  before  us  —  a 
short  clambering  descent,  a  narrow  level 
ridge  of  snow,  then  a  second  lidge,  short- 
er, but  very  much  steeper,  than  the  first, 
and  above  that  another  narrow  ridge  of 
rocks.  Of  course,  it  was  the  same  sort  of 
w^ork  again  —  but  if  that  short  connecting 
ridge  were  ice  instead  of  snow,  it  would 
be  the  worst  place  of  all  to  cross ;  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  I  should  prefer  to  sit 
astride  and  work  myself  along  in  that  po- 
sition. These  horizontal  ridges  are  far 
more  trying  to  walk  along  than  those 
W'hich  have  a  steep  mclination,  and  thoy 
are  always  narrower.  This,  being  of  snow 
and  not  of  ice,  offered  no  difficulty,  and 
the  last  ridge  was  quickly  att-acked.  It 
proved  in  equally  good  condition  with  the 
first,  and  led  us  to  a  steep  climb  over  the 
rocks,  ending  in  a  couple  of  little  chim- 
neys, one  after  the  other.  Near  the  top 
of  the  second,  a  rock  liad  fallen  in,  and 
half- filled  it  up,  so'  that  i)assing  it  was 
like  climbing  round  a  projecting  coping. 
However,  hands  and  knees  will  do  a  good 
deal,  and  so  far  on  our  day's  journey,  this 
was  not  likely  to  stop  us.  Being  tired, 
I  liad  gone  last,  not  to  hinder  any  one 
else,  and  on  poking  my  head  out  of  the 
top  of  the  second  chimney,  I  found,  to 
my  great  surprise,  "  no  more  worlds  to 
conquer,"  nothing  but  blue  sky  above  rae, 
my  companions  already  seated  about  on 
one  ledge  or  another  —  and  I  was  on  the 
top  of  Slonte  Rosa. 

It  is  literally  true  that  on  the  summit 
of  Monte  Rosa  there  is  not  room  for  two 
persons  to  stand  at  a  time ;  but  there  is  a 
mass  of  jumbled  rocks  about  the  summit 
on  which  we  all  found  space  to  stand,  and 
even  to  move  about.  On  every  side 
abrupt  precipices  fall  away  from  the 
Hochste  Spitze.  The  most  abrupt  are 
on  the  north-west,  or  Gomegrat  side,  and 
here  I,  being  securely  tied  by  a  rope,  de- 


scended three  or  four  feet,  and  scraping 
away  the  snow,  built  up  a  little  construc- 
tion of  stones,  within  which  I  placed  a 
self-registering  thermometer,  and  covered 
it  agahi,  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet, 
with  snow.  I  shall  be  curious  to  learn  to 
what  point  it  has  descended  during  the 
winter. 

The  panoramic  view  from  Monte  Rosa 
is  one  of  almost  unrivaled  interest.  I 
can  not  compare  it  with  that  of  Mont 
BLanc,  for  twice  has  the  weather  been 
against  me,  and  I  do  not  yet  know  what 
is  to  be  seen  from  that,  the  only  peak  in 
Europe  loftier  than  Monte  Rosa;  but  my 
fiiend  H.,  who  had  had  a  glorious  view, 
ten  days  before,  from  Mont  Blanc,  de- 
clared that  it  was  quite  eclipsed  by  what 
we  now  beheld.  There  were,  alas  !  multi- 
tudes of  clouds,  but  they  did  not  form  a 
solid  bank  of  impenetrable  obscurity,  as 
when  I  stood,  that  day  week,  almost  at 
the  same  hour,  on  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc.  The  clouds,  as  usual,  lay  thickest 
on  the  Italian  side ;  but  between  them  we 
saw  plainly  the  Lago  Maggiore,  the  plains 
of  Italy,  and  the  distant  Apennines.  The 
Sesia  springs  from  a  huge  glacier  almost 
at  our  feet ;  but  the  Sesia's  tide  was  yet 
uncrimsoned,  and  the  heavy  clouds  that 
floated  below  us  were  charged  with  fer- 
tility, not  with  desolation.  I  little  thought, 
as  1  gazed  upon  the  rich  and  peaceful 
scene — so  grateful  a  contrast  to  the  eter- 
nal snow  and  lifeless  rocks  which  encom- 
passed us — what  deeper  and  more  tragic 
interests  would  shortly  gather  round  that 
fated  land,  or  how  soon  amidst  those 
fruitful  plains  would 

*^  some  stream  obscure,  some  uncouth  name, 
By  deeds  of  blood  be  lifted  into  &me.'* 

Least  of  all,  was  there  any  thing  to  sug- 
gest to  us  that  aught  was  threatening  in 
the  west,  for  there  the  whole  range  of 
Mont  Blanc  stood  out  sharp  and  clear 
against  the  blue  sky.  The  great  "Ca- 
lotte" of  the  Alpme  monarch,  the  Mur  de 
la  Cote,  the  Col  du  Geant,  the  Grandes 
Jorasses,  the  Aiguille  Verte,  were  as  dis- 
tinctly visible  as  on  a  map.  We  saw 
them  nearly  over  the  ridge  of  the  Lys- 
kamm.  A  vast  mountain  stood  out  much 
nearer  to  us  in  majestic  proportions.  It 
was  the  Grand  Combin;  behind  which 
was  displayed  the  rncged  outline  of  the 
Yelan,  thoueh  in  dimmished  size.  Nearly 
in  a  line  with  these,  bat  of  course  much 
nearer  to  us,  rose  the  sharpest  and  sub- 
limest  of  the  peaks  of  Europe — the  Bin- 
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liendous  Mattorhom — a  narrow  pyramid 
of  rock  scarcely  flocked  ^\nth  snow,  and 
literally  looking:  higher  from  where  we 
stood  than  it  did  from  the  valley  of  Zer- 
matt,  nearly  eleven  tliousand  feet  below. 
Ko  words  can  convey  the  grandeur  of 
tlie  range  of  peaks  of  wliich  the  Matter- 
horn  now  formed  the  intermediate  point 
— the  Lyskamm,  the  Zwillinge,  the  Breit- 
horn,  the  Little  Mont  Cervin  leading  up 
to  him  along  a  huge  rampart  of  rock  and 
glacier  streaming  with  a  score  of  vast  ice- 
streams  pouring  down  towards  the  great 
central  flood  of  the  Gomer;  the  chain 
continuing  with  the  Gabclhorner,  the 
Rothhorn,  the  Weisshorn,  and  the  Brun- 
eckhorn,  over  which  were  seen  a  multi- 
tude of  inferior  summits.  The  Dent 
d'Erin,  which  I  had  seen  two  days  before, 
from  the  Col  d'Erin,  to  the  right  of  the 
Matterhorn,  and  rivaling  it  in  sublimity, 
now  lay  to  the  left  of  that  peak,  and  was 
dwarfed  into  comparatively  insignificant 
dimensions.  To  the  north  and  north- 
west, the  eye  ranged  over  a  troubled  sea 
of  peaks,  in  which  the  great  summits  of 
the  Oberland  were  of  course  conspicuous : 
the  Jungfrau  standing  up  in  one  sharp 
^\ell-deflned  pyramid,  followed  by  the 
long  ridge  of  the  Eigher,  after  which 
came  the  pointed  peak  of  the  Finsteraar- 
horn.  Rather  nearer,  and  very  i)rominent, 
were  the  twin  summits  of  the  Engelhor- 
ner,  and  nearer  still  the  huge  rocky 
masses  of  the  Aletschhom,  vnih  the  great 
glacier  of  the  Aletsch  streaming  round 
its  base.  Far,  fir  away,  beyond  all  these 
nearer  ranges,  are  the  snowy  peaks  of  the 
Orisons  ;  and  further  still  in  the  east  and 
south-east,  are  even  the  distant  groups  of 
the  Ortler  Spitz,  and  the  Beniina ;  so  that 
even  the  two-score  leagues  that  roll  be- 
tween us  and  the  remote  Tyrol,  are  as 
nothing  to  the  eyes  that  gaze  on  them 
from  this  commanding  station. 

Perhai)s,  after  all,  some  of  the  sublimcst 
objects  are  the  nearer  ones.  North  of  us 
rises  a  fearful  ])eak,  at  no  great  distance, 
and  scarce  two  hundred  feet  lower  than 
our  own ;  but  coimected  with  the  Ilochste 
Spitze  by  a  ridge  so  steep  that  we  could 
not  see  the  portions  close  to  us.  This  is 
the  Nord-End  Spitze,  which  from  many  a 
point  of  view  appears  the  true  summit, 
and  which,  from  what  we  saw,  I  believe 
to  be  far  more  difiicult  of  access  than 
Monte  Rosa  itself.  Beneath  it,  to  the 
right,  so  near  that  ono  would  fancy  it 
possible  to  throw  a  stone  npon  it,  lies! 


3Iacugnaga,  at  least  two  miles  of  abmlate 
depth  below.  The  liighest  part  of  the 
famous  Weiss  Thor  passage,  and  the  fear- 
ful precipices  do^iTi  which  a  passi^  may 
be  won  from  Zermatt  to  Macugnaga,  were 
excellently  seen.  The  sharp  ontlino  of 
the  Nord-End  Spitze  forbade  ns  to  follow 
the  whole  of  the  pass,  from  the  head  of 
the  Ilochthaligrat  ridge  to  the  oommenoe- 
ment  of  the  descent. 

It  is  often  reckoned  three  hoars*  work 
to  reach  the  summit  of  Monte  Rosa  from 
the  Saddle.  In  our  case  they  had  dwin- 
dled into  one.  It  was  barely  eleven  when 
we  gained  the  top,  and  despite  the  cold, 
we  managed  to  stay  there  three  quarten 
of  an  hour,  when,  being  all  chillea  to  the 
bones,  we  thought  it  as  well  to  descend. 
I  remember  well  how  ray  teeth  chattered 
and  all  the  bones  in  my  body  seemed  to 
be  playing  rough  music  a^inst  one  an- 
other.  The  descent  required  some  cantion 
and  all  one's  eyesight,  but  by  a  quarter 
past  twelve,  we  were  all  seated  once  more 
upon  the  Saddle,  where,  happily,  the  wind 
was  now  moderate,  and  I  was  able  to  boil 
some  water.  The  Saddle  I  make  by  this 
tost  to  be  about  6160  feet  above  the 
Riffelberg.  Oddly  enough,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  an  exact  measaremoit 
of  the  Riffelberg,  but  assuming  it  to  be 
about  8000  feet,  the  Saddle  would  be 
about  14,100,  or  14,200  above  the  ne^ 
which,  I  apprehend,  is  not  very  fiir  from 
the  truth. 

We  started  down  again  about  one 
o^clock.  The  snow  was  cxcesfflvely  fr 
tiguing.  It  was  quite  powdery ;  and  the 
sun,  which  was  now  oppressively  hot) 
seemed  to  have  no  power  to  melt  it.  In 
fact,  whenever  I  took  any  up  in  my  hand, 
I  found  it  required  some  length  of  expo- 
sure to  the  heat  of  the  hand  before  it 
could  squeezed  into  a  snowbaQ.  Iwashr 
this  time  getting  very  tired;  but  I  coold 
not  help  turning  aside  to  look  at  the  grand 
crevasses  we  passed  every  now  and  then. 
One  of  them  extended  for  hundreds  of 
yards,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  fifky  to 
one  hundred  feet:  it  showed  in  long  lues 
of  horizontal  stratification  the  beds  of 
snow  of  many  a  different  year,  and  vast 
icicles  hung  from  the  upper  edge  to  a 
depth  of  many  feet.  In  another  place,  a 
great  cliff  of  glacier,  separating  a  lower 
from  an  up]>er  dome,  overhung  the  per- 
pendicular by  many  degrees,  and  displayed 
along  its  face  no  less  than  fifteen  beds  of 
snow,  belonging  to  as  many 
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years.  By  and  by  I  was  wholly  unable  to 
stand  the  pace  of  my  fresher  companions, 
and  sent  them  on  ahead,  while  Balmat 
and  I  followed  at  our  leisure.  I  was  glad 
of  the  gentler  place  on  another  account, 
as  it  allowed  me  to  look  at  many  things 
for  which  I  had  not  time  before.  The 
grandeur  of  some  of  the  rock  precipices 
on  our  left  struck  me  very  much,  and  in 
one  place  it  was  enhanced  by  the  debris 
of  a  magnificent  ^^  Serac,'^  which  had 
tumbled  over  since  we  had  passed  by  in 
the  morning.  Presently  we  came  upon 
three  great  crevasses,  presented  endways 
to  us,  and  running  parallel  to  one  another 
in  the  direction  of  the  Matterhom.  We 
fought  our  way  through  the  deep  snow  to 
gaze  into  them,  and  found  two  of  them 
to  be  actiuil  valleys  in  the  ice,  not  less  than 
one  hundred  feet  wide  and  two  hundred 
feet  deep,  one  side  overhanging  the  base 
by  many  feet,  and  with  several  successive 
rows  of  icicles  depending  from  the  softer 
snow  at  the  top. 

The  sun  beat  down  on  to  these  exposed 
slopes  with  uncommon  force,  and  there 
was  not  a  breath  of  air  to  take  off  from 
the  effect  of  the  burning  heat  reflected 
from  the  snow.  I  experienced  an  ex- 
haustion such  as  I  have  rarely  felt.  The 
snow-slopes  had  seemed  lone  enough  in 
mounting,  but  now  I  fiincied  them  actually 
longer,  and  several  times  I  was  obliged  to 
fling  myself  on  my  back  on  the  snow,  and 
to  lie  there  some  minutes  before  I  could 
proceed.  The  great  curtain  above  the 
last  rocks  appeared  an  ignis  foOuus;  the 
nearer  we  approached  the  ^^er  it  re- 
tired. However,  even  it  was  reached  at 
last,  and  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  rocks 
below,  on  either  side,  composing  the  bar- 
rier of  the  aperture  through  which  the 
central  glacier  descends.  Those  on  the 
right  were  gneiss,  those  on  the  left  gra- 
nite. At  the  bottom  of  this  slope  we  en- 
tered on  the  little  defile  conducting  fi-om 
the  glacier  to  the  rocks ;  and  just  before 
reaching  it  I  noticed  a  curious  pheno- 
menon, which  had  escaped  me  m  the 
morning.  Several  lines  of  moraine,  at  a 
few  feet  from  one  another,  were  ranged 
side  by  side  with  the  nicest  paralleliam. 
We  turned  aside  to  examine  them,  and 
found  they  had  all  come  from  some  preci- 
pices above,  whence  they  had  tumbled  on 
to  the  glacier,  and  had  been  brought 
down  in  regular  lines  without  any  lateral 
displacement. 

There  is  a  great  diffisrencei  after  all, 


between  goin^  up  hill  and  goin^  down 
hill,  and  despite  my  deadly  &tigue,  I 
reached  the  rocks  where  H.  was  waiting 
for  me  by  halfpast  two,  and  after  a  short 
quarter  of  an  hour's  rest  and  a  drink  of 
lemonade  manufactured  on  the  spot,  was 
ready  to  continue  my  homeward  route. 
By  the  time  we  reached  the  Gomer  gla- 
cier, my  exhaustion  had  so  entirely  dis- 
appeared, that  we  prolonged  our  walk 
very  materially,  by  continuing  on  the 
glacier  for  several  miles,  and  turning  aside 
hither  and  thither  in  all  directions  to 
examine  the  numerous  objects  of  interest 
it  presented.  A  steep  climb  of  twenty 
minutes,  up  the  side  of  the  Qomer-grat, 
brought  us  suddenly  upon  my  wife, 
sketching  and  wondering  where  we  could 
have  gone,  for  although  she  had  traced  us 
from  eight  in  the  morning,  she  had  lost 
sight  of  us  when  we  descended  the  rockfi 
above  the  Gomer  glacier,  and  could  never 
distinguish  us  again  on  its  broad  and 
trackless  surface.  A  short  and  pleasant 
half-hour's  walk  brought  us  safely  to  the 
Riffelberg,  where  we  were  quietly  settled 
by  ^\e  o'clock  after  a  day  of  (to  me)  un- 
common fatigue,  but  also  of  unusual 
interest. 

I  was  very  glad,  the  next  mominff,  that 
we  had  not  taken  the  day's  rest  I  nad  so 
much  wished  for.  The  clouds  hung  heavy 
on  Monte  Rosa,  it  was  snowine  on  many 
of  the  neighboring  peaks,  and  the  wind 
was  fearfuT  As  I  sat  on  the  Gomergrat, 
jotting  down  the  outlines  from  which  this 
sketch  has  been  filled  up,  I  heard  it  raging 
furiously,  howling  and  screeching  far 
above  my  head  m  the  clear  open  slr^, 
where  there  was  nothing  to  provoke  its 
fury.  Agdnst  such  a  blast  we  should 
have  had  no  chance  of  success,  and  should 
have  been  happy  enough  if  we  had  met 
with  no  accident. 

Non. — ^I  have  spcdcen  of  the  Messrs.  Smyth 
as  the  first  travelers  who  gained  the  summit  of 
Monte  Rosa.    While  theae  pages  were  in  the 

{>ress,  I  fell  in  accidentally  with  an  interesting 
ittle  work,  published  at  Aosta,  in  1855,  entit- 
led Lss  Alpss  PsMiinsi  dans  un  jowr^  by  the 
Oanon  Carrel  of  tiiat  dty,  in  which  it  is  said 
tiiat  Hie  Sdilagintweite  <»  Berlin,  two  very  ede- 
brated  traveftm  and  geoIogiatB,  meoeded  the 
Messrs.  Smyth  by  thne  years.  sL  Canel  is 
an  eminent  man  of  scieno^  and  I  have  no  doubt 
he  is  correct  I  ocmunend  his  little  book  to 
those  who  are  likely  to  visitAosto  or  the  ndgh* 
borfaooi ;  fhej  will  find  a  great  deal'ttf  Talume 
iDtemaaoo,  nicely  f^ven,  and  in  a  smaU 
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What  is  woman's  mission  in  domestic 
life?  We  feel  that  to  investiiyate  this 
subject  with  any  fiiUness  wonkl  be  super- 
fluous. We  are  overcrowded  with  theo- 
ries and  books  upon  Homes.  It  will  be 
sufficient  merely  to  state  the  principles 
which  render  it  important. 

It  is  important  because  the  motlier  is 
the  educator  of  the  race.  The  child  is 
father  of  the  man ;  the  nation  is  the  result 
of  motherhood.  One  day  Napoleon  said 
to  Madame  Campan :  "  The  ancient  sys- 
tems of  education  are  effete  ;  what  do  we 
want  that  we  may  educate  young  France 
well  ?"  "  Mothers,"  answered  Madame 
Campan.  "  Tlien,"  said  Napoleon,  capping 
the  point  with  one  of  his  jnthy  remarks, 
"  here  is  a  system  of  education  in  a  word ; 
but  it  must  be  your  care  to  train  up 
mothers  who  shall  understand  the  instruc- 
tion of  children."  One  of  the  i)ortions, 
then,  of  the  home  mission  of  women  is  to 
educate  nobly;  and  in  order  to  do  this 
well,  to  bo  continually  educating  and  ele- 
vating themselves. 

The  second  principle  on  which  her  do- 
mestic mission  rests  is  the  importance  of 
home.  It  is  needless  to  show  by  a  series 
of  pictures  how  the  working  classes  are 
rescued  from  intemperance,  and  the  upper 
classes  from  evils  as  great,  by  a  happy, 
briglit,  and  well-ordered  home.  Reform- 
ers, temperance  lecturers,  poets,  preach- 
ers, have  all  exercised  their  powers  on 
such  descriptions,  till  the  subject  is  as  well 
worn  as  the  Appian  Way.  In  one  point 
of  view,  however,  it  may  be  touched  on. 
One  evil  of  advancing  ciTihzation  is,  that 
it  brmgs  with  it  a  superabundance  of 
manual  toil  to  the  laborer,  of  mental  toil 
to  the  merchant  or  politician.  On  this 
follows  exhaustion,  and  on  exhaustion,  the 
desire  for  stimulants.  Now,  whether 
these  be  sensual  or  intellectual,  they  wear 
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the  man  out  more  completely  in  the  end. 
God's  barrier  against  this  wear  of  life  is 
home  and  its  gentle  stimulant-s.  A  woman 
who  thinks  how  she  may  delicatize  exist- 
ence and  beautify  cvenmff  life,  by  those 
nameless  efforts  for  which  her  womanhood 
adapts  her,  is  pouring,  in  fhet,  new  blood 
and  new  vigor  into  society.  Tho  rest  and 
repair  which  night  gives  to  the  world  of 
nature  wearied  with  the  light  and  cor- 
roded by  the  sun,  is  strictly  analogous  to 
the  mission  of  women  in  domestic  life, 
where  they  exist  as  wives,  or  daaghters, 
or  sisters,  to  the  manual  and  mentallabor- 
ers  of  a  great  city. 

Great  is  the  mission  which  women  have 
before  them  in  the  one  word,  home.  Those 
of  us  who  live  in  great  cities  and  partake 
of  the  crowd  which  is  called  society,  can 
not  but  feel  a  faithless  fear  for  Britain, 
when  we  watch  the  nmny  tendencies  and 
habits  which  uproot  the  dcamess  of  home. 
A  rage  for  traveling  has  come  upon  ns. 
Wo  hunt  with  all  the  eagerness  of  blood- 
hounds afler  false  excitements,  to  free  ns 
from  the  dullness  of  domestic  life.  Spirit- 
rapping,  divstressed  nationalities,  religious 
controversies,  large  parties —  gaveties 
which  are  the  most  mournful  stupidities 
we  know — clubs,  evil  assemblies ;  all  these 
are  followed  and  thronged,  and  home-life 
is  ignored.  Against  all  these  we  appeal 
solemnly  in  the  name  of  this  great  pnnci- 
ple  which  we  desire  to  rivet  in  the  hearti 
of  our  women,  that  true  national  life  rests 
on  home ;  for  there  the  men  of  a  nation 
are  formed.  The  stability  of  England  re- 
poses on  its  purity  and  happiness.  The 
powers  and  force  of  our  country  in  war  or 
peace  are  molded  beside  the  hearthstone; 
and  when  home  ceases  to  be  the  dearest 
word  on  the  lips  of  an  Englishman,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  shall  closo  the  empire  of 
the  JVIistress  of  the  Seas.  A  woman  who 
makes  home  a  reality  indeed,  works  no 
trivial  work.    She  is  doing  her  devoir  as 
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a  daughter  of  her  natioD.  She  is  keeping 
our  empire  great,  and  true,  and  conquer- 
ing. We  thank  God  that  our  ancestral 
homes  are  no  abstractions.  We  thank 
God  that  our  Queen  has  felt  this  truth  so 
strongly.  We  bow  in  all  reverence  before 
the  woman  who  beara  witness  to  the  truth 
that  her  kingdom  reposes  on  the  sanctity 
of  home. 

Again  we  press  it  on  the  women  of 
our  nation,  keep  home  happy,  for  then 
you  will  keep  men  pure.  Make  home  a 
reality,  for  you  will  thus  concentrate 
national  life.  Honor  with  silent  rever- 
ence the  humble  dignity  of  home,  for  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  powers  in  the  world  ; 
honor  it  as  the  rallying  word  of  a  nation's 
battle ;  honor  it  as  the  fountain  of  all 
pure  emotion  and  high  motives  ;  honor  it 
as  the  one  witness  yet  exbtuig  of  the 
paradise  that  has  past ;  honor  it  and  keep 
it  pure  for  the  sake  of  the  exile,  who  holds 
it  as  the  most  sacred  thought  of  the  pre- 
sent ;  honor  it  as  the  symbol  of  the  heaven 
of  the  future. 

There  is  much  difficulty,  much  struggle 
in  this  work ;  but  for  it  womanhood  is 
wonderfully  fitted.  Self-sjicriiice,  which 
is  love  exhibited  ;  high  ideals,  which  pro- 
duce self-elevation ;  delicate  perception 
and  delicate  tact,  which  beautify  daily 
lite,  and  smooth  the  waters  of  irritation 
and  complaint  —  these  are  her  powers. 
And  though  the  labor  seems  fruitless  and 
fameless,  yet  to  those  who  look  largely  on 
the  work  of  time  there  is  no  name  too 
great  or  too  important  to  apply  to  a  mis- 
sion whose  center  is  the  heart  of  home, 
but  whose  circumference  is  the  universe — 
whose  eftects  extend  beyond  the  limits  of 
existence,  and  shall  be  found  in  all  their 
fullness  only  in  that  infinite  future,  where 
God  reigns  in  a  kingdom  whose  dearest 
name  is,  Home. 

Then  there  is  the  mission  of  women  in 
social  life.  Vast  and  complicated  as  this 
is,  it  is  perhaps  possible  to  state  it  briefly, 
if  we  endeavor  to  discover  its  principles. 

The  first  thing  needed  is,  that  she  should 
be  true  to  her  primary  mission ;  but  for 
this  she  must  form  a  truer  conception  of 
her  womanhood  than  at  present  prevails 
in  society. 

To  elevate  herself,  then,  is  the  first  re- 
quisite for  her  mission  as  a  social  being. 
Now,  elevation  does  not  consist  in  being 
a  leader  of  fashion ;  nor  is  it  won  by  ef. 
forts  after  increased  position.  "  Fashion," 
as  said  Channing,  '^  is  a  poor  vocation." 


To  be  the  arbi tress  of  dress,  the  priestess 
of  frivolity  and  change,  the  leader  of  the 
apparent,  the  unreal,  and  the  perishable ; 
to  spend  life  as  the  copyist  of  the  great — 
in  a  struggle  after  a  higher  cii'cle,  which 
is  misery  when  gained ;  as  the  adorer  of 
the  meteor  and  not  of  the  sunlight :  that 
is  too  often  woman's  idea  of  her  mission 
in  society.  JTiat  elevation  ?  No.  True 
elevation  is  elevation  of  the  soul ;  is 
in  unwearied  effort  after  the  ideal  which 
God  has  placed  within  the  spirit ;  is  the 
effect  not  of  an  outward  and  showy,  but 
of  an  inward  and  real  change.  And  this 
elevation  of  soul  must  arise  in  women 
from  their  own  exertions.  For  what  is 
true  of  the  freedom  of  a  nation  is  true 
also  of  every  individual :  men  and  women 
can  only  cease  to  be  slaves  to  error  and 
convention  by  their  own  native  strength. 
But  to  gain  this  power  there  is  necessary 
for  women  a  more  enlarged  and  wiser 
system  of  education. 

If  that  were  once  gained — if  women, 
through  self-elevation,  had  begun  to  be 
true  to  their  owji  high  womanhood,  and 
to  work  from  it^  from  the  inward  to  the 
outward — and  many  are  the  isolated  ex- 
amples of  this — a  noble  work  extends  be- 
fore them.  Their  mission  in  society  as  the 
lielpei's  and  regenerators  of  men  begins. 
To  teach  all  men  the  glory  of  purity,  not 
by  lecturing,  but  by  a  life;  to  fill  that 
mass  of  eyeless,  sightless  persons  who 
walk  this  world  and  see  no  loveliness  in 
it,  with  the  refining  sense  of  the  beauty 
they  are  formed  to  love ;  to  stamp  a 
worthier  impulse  and  a  higher  realitv  on 
all  professions;  to  lay  the  ideal  of  his 
work  before  the  soldier — to  teach  him, 
from  the  quick  livingness  of  self-sacrificing 
love  withm  her,  that  the  Christian  idea 
underlying  war  is  death  for  others.  What 
Arnold  did  for  Hodson,  women  may  do 
for  officers.  To  do  the  same  for  the  cler- 
gyman :  to  quicken  his  wearied  energies 
by  sympathy,  to  fill  him  with  the  sense  of 
the  awful  worth  of  an  individual  soul,  to 
infuse  into  his  spirit,  hardened  often  by 
constant  contact  with  sin  and  misery, 
the  delicate  susceptibility  which  is  hen 
by  nature;  to  prevent  the  lawyer  from 
subordinatmg  truth  to  the  interests  of  his 
clients,  by  ever  holding  up  the  higher 
duty  to  eternal  truth ;  to  prevent  the  ne- 
cessary sternness  of  restraint  over  sym- 
pathetic feeling  in  the  doctor  from  falling 
mto  coarseness  of  soul,  or  loss  of  tme 
natural  feeling — ^by  being  the  witness  to 
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tenderness  and  sympathy ;  to  check  the 
merchant's  tendency  to  seek  all  ^ood  in 
utility  and  materialism,  by  pounng  the 
excellence  of  beauty  and  spirituality  into 
life ;  to  declare  to  the  politician  that  na- 
tional prosperity  is  not  measured  by  out- 
ward welfare  so  much  as  by  inward  eleva- 
tion :  that  is  something  of  the  mission  of 
women  to  men  in  society. 

The  second  thing  requisite  for  woman's 
social  mission  is,  that  slic  should  return  to 
a  reverence  for  natural  life  and  feelings. 
Woman  should  be  the  prophetess  of  the 
real  and  human,  against  the  artificial  and 
conventional.  The  most  unreal,  inhuman 
thing  among  us  is  high  society.  World- 
liness,  understood  not  as  the  catch-word 
of  a  party,  but  as  that  power  which  keeps 
us  back  from  the  invisible,  eternal,  and 
real,  is  utterly  opposed  to  a  true  humanity. 
For  what  is  it  which  makes  the  man  or 
the  woman  if  it  is  not  the  undivided,  im- 
mortal, imsatisfied  spirit  which  lives  with- 
ui  ?  And  nothing  in  that  world,  which  is 
called  society,  ministers  to,  or  fulfills  the 
imperishable  reality  which  yearns  within 
us.  Consequently  high  society  is  eminent- 
ly unnatural ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  truest  tendencies  of  human  nature. 
Now,  if  womanhood  is  any  thing  it  is  in- 
tensely spiritual  in  its  powers  and  its 
work.  We  do  not  use  the  word  spiritual 
in  a  religious  sense  alone,  but  as  embrac- 
ing every  thing  which  is  opposed  to  the 
outward  and  material.  Women  then,  are, 
or  rather  should  be,  martyrs  to  the  truth 
that  real  life  is  a  life  which  rests  on  spiritu- 
al realities,  and  that  it,  and  it  alone,  is  nat- 
ural life.  Alas  I  it  is  too  true  that  they 
are  as  worldly  as  men,  even  more  so  ;  for 
in  proportion  as  a  nature  is  more  spiritual 
does  it  fall  lower,  when  it  falls  at  all. 
When  shall  women  take  a  high  position 
in  society  and  preach  a  lofly  freedom? 
For  with  the  bounties  of  civilization  we 
have  corresponding  slavery.  We  are  en- 
slaved and  degraded  by  a  passion  for  prop- 
erty. Love  has  lost  its  wmgs  of  heavenly 
azure,  with  which  it  soared,  light  as  a  lark, 
into  the  empyrean,  and  now  grovels  on  the 
earth  weighed  down  by  a  burden  of  red 
gold.  Faith  in  human  nature  dies,  like 
Tarpeia,  under  a  mass  of  unmeaning  com- 
pliments and  untruths,  all  the  more  ghastly 
because  they  are  uttered  with  the  hand 
upon  the  heart.  The  healthy  freedom  of 
the  soul  which  fears  not  to  utter  its  con- 
victions, the  natural  laugh  and  natural  ex- 
pression are  checked  by  Duessa  in  the 
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borrowed  garb  of  modesty.  We  are  aH 
slaves  more  or  less  in  the  eociety  of  a 
great  city ;  we  labor  under  the  weight  of 
our  own  high  civilization.  Oh  !  we  want 
womanhood,  true,  loving,  natural  womaD* 
hood,  with  all  its  religious  and  inspiring 
power,  to  descend  and  fill  the  hearts  of 
our  women  with  such  force  that  they  may 
be  in  the  society  of  the  town  what  they 
are  in  the  country,  and  what  they  feel 
themselves  to  be  in  their  truest  momentSk 
We  want  them  to  cry  out  of  the  depths 
of  their  inner  nature,  against  all  this  pros- 
titution of  love  and  natural  feeling;  to 
vocalize  the  thought  that  property  for  it- 
self is  worthless,  that  slavery  to  the  sjnrit 
of  the  world  is  the  heaviest  and  most 
galling  yoke  ever  yet  laid  on  the  (»gle 
neck  of  that  human  nature  which  Qod, 
created  to  rise  unfettered  in  aspiring  free* 
dom  to  the  sun. 

We  can  not  as  yet  hope  for  this.  TTie 
evil  seems  ineradicable,  except  at  the  exp 
pense  of  a  revolution  in  society.  As  long 
as  no  natural  communion  exists  between 
the  sexes,  there  can  be  no  progress.  Bat 
the  idea  is  gaining  ground  each  day,  and^ 
in  the  slow  change,  which  is  the  essential' 
characteristic  of  English  life  and  English 
politics,  will  fulfill  itself  by  its  own  native 
energy.  We  care  not  for  objections  or 
impossibilities — immortal  truth  will  and 
must  prevail.  We  look  forward  to  another 
race  of  women,  not  better  women  than  we 
have  now,  but  women  with  truer  and 
more  fearless  views,  who  shall  understand 
that  only  in  liberty  of  spirit,  in  contempt 
of  worldliness,  in  a  free  and  unsuspicions 
intercommunion  between  the  sexes,  can 
society  advance  to  its  ideal,  and  men  and 
women  be  made  more  modest,  more  nohle, 
more  j)ure,  more  real. 

The  third  and  last  point  we  notice  in  the 
mission  of  women  in  society  is,  that  thej 
arc  fitted  by  the  delicate  appreduitiim 
and  sympathy  of  their  nature,  not  only  to 
draw  out  goodness  and  genius  in  those 
they  meet,  but  also  to  combine  men  and 
women  of  opposing  and  various  powers 
into  an  united  body  by  spreading  a  qpirit 
among  them  as  a  bond  of  union.  Women 
have  no  nobler  ofiice  than  this.  To  recog- 
nize the  hidden  fire  which  bums  in  men, 
and  to  call  it  forth  to  light  tiie  world ;  to 
touch  the  fine  points  of  character  with  an 
unobtrusive  finger  in  the  reserved  men  of 
study,  and  travel,  and  science;  to  Inre 
them  on  by  a  witchery  they  are  uncon- 
scious of  to  give  themselves  fredy  to  m^ 
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ciety ;  to  call  forth  humble  genins ;  to  be 
the  defenders  of  true  men  and  women, 
and  the  disseminators  of  truth.  This  they 
are  adapted  for.  It  seems  an  unworthy 
mission  at  first  sight.  But  nothing  is  so 
worthy  as  the  manifestation  of  light, 
however  done,  if  it  be  done  with  rever- 
ence and  purity.  Again,  it  is  a  noble 
thhig  for  a  woman  to  bind  different  charac- 
ters together  into  a  common  cause,  by  be- 
coming their  presiding  and  spiritual  head. 
Who  can  forget  Vittona  Colonna?  Round 
her  tlie  choicest  religious  and  artistic  spir- 
its of  Italy  congregated.  Each  found  in 
her  something  accordant  with  himself; 
each  found  in  her  sympathy  and  help ; 
each  drew  from  her  inspiration,  and  all 
were  thus  bound  one  to  the  other  by  their 
mutual  love  for  her.  We  submit  these 
two  possibilities  to  women.  In  each  they 
may  find  true  and  ennobling  work.  But 
to  fulfill  either  part  they  need  a  strong 
and  high  education.  To  understand  or  to 
combine  deeply-educated  men  there  must 
be  mental  strength  and  mental  know- 
ledge. And  against  this,  men  raise  the 
foolish  cry :  "  Our  women  shall  not  be 
blue-stockings  —  strong-minded  women 
lose  womanhood."  But  was  Madame  de 
Sable  a  blue-stocking  and  not  a  most 
charming  woman  ?  Were  the  long  line  of 
Italian  and  Arab  learned  women  false  to 
womanhood  ?  Was  Lady  Jane  Grey  un- 
sexed  ?  Were  the  salons  of  France  ruled 
by  blue-stockings  and  not  by  real  women  ; 
and  to  them  we  owe  the  JPensees  of  Pascal, 
the  deep  morality  and  science  of  Nicole, 
the  Mtudmes  of  La  Bruyere  and  Rouche- 
foucauld.  We  do  not  wish  women 
to  obtrude  their  knowledge.  We  do 
not  desire  women  to  make  a  boast  of  a 
little  learning,  but  to  use  deep  learning  to 
draw  out  other  learning.  We  do  wish 
our  women  to  be  nobly  educated,  purely 
educated  ;  to  be  taught  to  think  well,  and 
think  strongly ;  and  then  the  more  they 
know  the  more  silent  and  humble  will 
they  become,  for  all  real  knowledge  has 
that  stillness  of  the  ocean  which  is  gained 
from  depth.  The  more  wise  a  woman 
is  the  more  thoroughly  woman  she  will  be. 
When  from  woman's  mission  in  society 
we  turn  our  eyes  upon  her  work  consi- 
dered in  relation  to  the  social  questions  of 
the  day,  we  are  met  at  the  very  outset 
by  the  ghastly  problem  crying  in  our  ears 
its  melancholy  data,  and  waitmg  for  solu- 
tion. Given  the  millions  of  unemployed 
women  who  are  fading  with  ennuij  or 


starving,  dying,  or  living  in  degradation 
worse  than  death — ^how  shall  we  employ 
them? 

On  this  problem  we  propose  to  enter 
with  much  humility. 

We  have  written  of  the  qualities  which 
fit  women  for  their  work,  and  of  the  laws 
which  restrain  it  within  its  proper  bounds. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  want  of 
work  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  which 
falls  on  women  at  present  Men,  on  the 
contrary,  are  overworked.  Women  are 
confined  to  a  mberably  small  sphere  of 
labor.  We  do  not  demand  field-work  for 
them — that  degrades  and  imbrutes  many 
a  woman ;  but  even  that  is  better  than 
idleness  or  stitching  at  sixpence  a  day. 
It  is  a  bitter  cruelty  to  the  upper  classes 
that  they  are  only  taught  accomplish- 
ments; but  this  is  not  so  much  felt  or 
needed  when  riches  are  abundant  and 
physical  health  may  be  supported  by 
exercise.  But  among  the  middle  classes, 
for  large  tradesmen,  shopkeepers,  small 
lawyers,  or  poor  clergymen,  to  educate 
their  daughters  merely  to  make  a  figure 
at  the  piano  or  to  be  able  to  speak  a  few 
languages  is  a  shameful  want  of  foresight. 
It  is  in  these  classes  that  we  find  tliat 
dreadful  amount  of  hysteria  which  is  the 
child  of  ennui^  of  the  want  of  objective 
interests,  of  the  felt  impossibility  of  real- 
izing their  dreams  of  action.  It  is  from 
these  classes  that  the  bands  of  governess- 
es are  swollen  till  the  supply  becomes 
too  large  for  the  demand.  It  is  a  cruel 
thought  that  educated  and  refined  women 
are  exposed  to  offers  of  £10  a  year  for 
services  which  often  comprise  needlework 
and  nursing,  as  well  as  teaching.  No 
wonder,  as  we  were  told  in  Swifl's  Hospi- 
tal, that  in  almost  all  asylums  the  third 
part  of  the  women-patients  are  governess- 
es. Absolutely  for  women  of  the  middle 
classes  who  have  been  reduced  there  is 
nothing  open  but  millinery  or  governes- 
ship.  Now,  here  women  have  rights. 
They  have  a  right  to  labor — to  earn  their 
living  by  the  work  of  their  hands.  By 
strenuous  effort  we  are  pushed  forward 
in  the  scale  of  being ;  and  as  long  as  no 
manual  work  lies  before  women,  so  long 
they  must  be  subject  to  degradation. 
They  should  work  at  home,  or  they 
can  sew,  is  the  cry  of  ignorant  men  in 
answer  to  this.  But  for  thousands  there 
IS  no  work  at  home ;  there  are  thousands 
who  have  no  home;  and  the  milliners' 
workshops  are  so  overstocked  that  girls 
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can  not  get  sufficient  remuneration  even 
to  clothe  themselves.  What  refuge  is 
there  ? 

There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand women  in  London  laboring  under  a 
shilling  a  day,  filly  thousand  of  whom  do 
not  gain  sixpence  per  day.  Thus,  the 
amount  of  compulsory  and  unwilling 
prostitution  is  something  almost  too  ter- 
rible to  think  of. 

In  one  case,  then,  in  the  reduced  wo- 
man of  the  middle  classes,  there  is  no 
hope  for  her,  as  she  will  not  resort  to 
crime,  but  ill -paid  goveniesships,  and  that 
but  rarely,  or  sewing — and  the  end  is  but 
too  often  starvation  or  madness.  What 
is  to  be  done  ?  Simj)ly  to  throw  open  to 
the  women  of  the  middle  classes  some 
professions,  particularly  the  educational.* 
It  is  too  soon  as  yet  to  speak  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  as  peculiarly  fitted  for  w-o- 
men  ;  yet,  in  America,  there  are  now 
female  doctors  ])ract icing  with  great  suc- 
cess. To  us  this  appears  not  only  plau- 
sible, but  even  right.  There  are  many 
diseases  which  especially  belong  to  wo- 
men. It  is  a  wide  field  of  work,  and  one 
which  appears  to  us  naturally  open  to 
women ;  and  surely  all  the  world  is  agreed 
on  woman's  capability  as  a  nurse.  In  the 
Crimea  Miss  Nightingale  and  the  Sceurs 
de  Chaiite  bound  up  and  tended  the 
most  ghastly  wounds  with  medical  care 
and  foresight.  With  all  our  heart  we 
would  desire  to  see  that  branch  of  the 
profession  which  especially  has  to  do  with 
the  diseases  of  women  thrown  open  to 
regular  and  accredited  practitioners  of 
own  sex.  If  once  the  j)rejudice  were  got 
over,  there  are  many  among  the  middle 
classes,  whose  only  hope  now  is  governes- 
ship,  who  would  go  willingly  into  special 
training  and  pass  any  examinations  that 
might  be  recpiired. 

Kven  if  the  whole  range  of  the  pro- 
fession were  thrown  open  to  them  it 
would  be  no  new  thing.  In  ancient  times 
they  were  the  great  medical  authorities. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  made  health 
a  goddess.  And  womanhood  would  not 
be  lost,  but  rather  would   find  a  sphere 


*  A  preat  step  has  been  iiiado  towards  tliis  by 
the  institution  of  normal  schools  for  female  t(?ach-  i 
ers,  and  by  women  beinj^  eligible  for  grants 
from  the  Privy  Council.  This  will  give  a  spur  to  j 
exertion ;  and  as  the  subjects  examined  in  are  the 
same  fur  both  sexes,  women  may  in  time  force 
themselves  forward  as  candidates  for  higher  edu- 
cational employments. 


in  which  it  would  be  most  nobly  dere* 
loped. 

Again,  Mr.  Jameson,  in  her  adnuraUe 
work,  The  Comtminion  of  JLabcr^  has 
shown  what  noble  results  foUow  from  the 
superintendence  of  penitentiaries,  woi^- 
houses,  hospitals,  and  prisons,  by  women. 

It  would  be  too  long  in  an  article  like 
this  to  enter  into  her  work ;  but  we  ear« 
nestly  recommend  it  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  question  of  unemployed 
women.  Wo  state  a  few  of  her  prin- 
cij^les.  The  first  is  contained  in  the  title 
of  her  book :  that  the  energy  of  the  wo- 
man should  be  combined  with  the  diroo- 
tivc  powers  of  the  man,  each  renderinff 
a  lovmg,  helpful  hand  to  each.  In  this 
she  carries  out  tlie  great  law  which  we 
have  laid  down  elsewhere — ^the  mutual 
dependence  of  the  sexes.  Another  prin- 
ciple is,  that  these  women  should  work 
solely  for  love.  In  this  we  partially  dis- 
agree, for  it  confines  the  sphere  of  labor. 
In  England,  particularly,  we  require  to  be 
paid.  But  her  element  is  too  important 
an  one  to  be  lost.  We  would  nave  a 
compromise.  Take,  for  example,  the 
workhouses.  In  no  institutions  are  the 
women  so  brutalized  and  so  tyrannous. 
Now,  if  there  were  a  staff  of  paid  wo- 
men, superintended  by  another  staff  who 
had  devoted  themselves  to  this  work  for 
love  alone,  wo  think  that  such  a  system 
would  eventuate  well.  On  the  one  side 
there  would  bo  paid  labor  for  those  who 
want  it,  on  the  other  side  there  would  be 
a  check  over  tyranny  and  abuses,  ibr 
com])laints  could  be  made  and  wrong 
redressed  without  suspicion. 

Another  principle,  and  the  most  im- 
portant of  all,  is  that  for  all  work  of  this 
class  \vomen  should  be  fitted  by  BpeeUd 
training.  There  is  nothing  which  returds 
the  social  advance  of  women  more  than 
their  dislike  to  this.  Without  it  thdr 
case  is  hopeless.  As  nurses,  as  supeiin- 
tendeuts,  as  teachers,  as  vimtors  of  the 
])oor,  as  professional  persons,  as  worken, 
if  they  would  ever  establish  for  themselves 
a  recognized  place  in  society,  they  must 
submit  to  slow  and  ^^  special  truning." 
It  is,  unfortunately,  the  tning  they  most 
shrink  from.  Their  enthusiasm,  wUch 
would  rush  immediately  into  work,  is 
damped  by  the  necessity  of  long  and 
steady  perseverance.  Theirs  is  that  vanl^ 
ing  ambition  which  overleaps  itselC  So 
much  the  more  reason  is  there  that  while 
young  they  should  be  forced,  as  we  Miy 
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to  work  out  their  object  gradually.  It  is 
well  said  in  a  book*  we  have  lately  read, 
and  to  which  we  are  indebted,  that  "  di- 
lettante visiting,  desultory  fits  of  charity, 
must  give  way  to  serious  application,  labo- 
rious preparation,  and  long  study."  The 
same  principle  must  be  carried  out  if  the 
women  of  the  middle  class  should  ever 
have  the  career  of  business  opened  to 
them.  And  why  women  who  have  been 
fitted  for  them  should  not  fill  partnerships 
and  clerkships,  be  employed  m  offices,  or 
as  superintendents  of  departments  in  the 
manufactones,  we  can  not  understand. 
In  France  the  wife  and  daughter  are  often 
clerks.  In  England  a  public  official  was 
desirous  some  time  ago  of  employing 
women,  but  prejudice  stepped  in  and  trod 
the  wish  under  his  iron  heel. 

We  have  no  time  to  enter  on  objections. 
We  only  state  what  should  be,  and  rely 
on  the  great  principle  that  women  have  a 
right  to  work  fulfilling  itself  in  time.  The 
evil  is  patent  and  sad  enough.  That  a 
woman  of*  the  middle  classes  should  be  re- 
duced to  three  alternatives — to  be  a  gov- 
erness, to  stitch,  or  to  die  —  is  in  these 
days,  when  bankruptcy  is  so  common,  a 
terrible  social  problem. 

So  far  we  have  turned  our  attention 
only  to  the  unemployed  women  of  the 
middle  classes.  The  other  portion  of  the 
picture  is  no  less  gloomy  in  its  shadows. 
There  are,  as  we  said,  150,000  women  in 
London  working  under  a  shilling  per  day. 
If  we  deduct  from  this  80,000  prostitutes, 
thieves,  and  bad  characters,  we  have 
70,000  women  who  need  employment. 
For  these  there  is  nothing  open.  The 
sewing  market  is  overstocked.  Many  of 
these  have  no  domestic  functions ;  all 
would  be  glad  to  eke  out  their  savings  at 
home  if  they  could.  Now,  they  have  the 
right  of  human  beings,  as  well  as  men,  to 
participate  in  labor,  and  it  is  a  shameless 
denial  of  justice  to  exclude  them.  But 
the  objection  is  made  that  if  women  are 
admitted  to  work,  men  will  bo  thrown 
out  of  employment.  To  put  out  of  the 
question  the  miserable  selfishness  of  this, 
it  is  false  to  the  facts  of  political  economy. 
For  if  articles  are  made  cheaper  by  in- 
creased means  of  working,  the  demand 
will  be  greater.  At  first  there  would  be 
some  distress,  but  afterwards  the  benefit 
would  be  felt.    The  very  same  objection 

*  Social  and  Industrial  FoHtion  of  Women, 
John  Chapman,  London. 


in  a  different  form  was  made  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Rteam-labor,  and  now  we  are 
aware  of  its  futility. 

Let  us  look  on  the  matter  in  a  particu- 
lar instance.  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Cheapside, 
has  jmblished  a  lecture  which  he  delivered 
on  the  employment  of  women  in  watch- 
making. It  is  both  excellent  and  prac- 
tical. 

He  states  that  after  being  struck  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  with  the  immense  supe- 
riority of  the  Swiss  watches  over  all  but 
our  first-class  ones,  he  determined  "  to 
take  his  own  eyes  for  a  month  through 
their  principal  manufacturing  districts." 
He  states  that  "  quality,  strength,  and 
elegance  considered,  the  Swiss  are  nearly 
forty  per  cent  under  our  prices."  He 
found  in  these  districts  "  causes  in  active 
operation  that  explained  the  whole  mat- 
ter. From  these  leading  manufacturers  I 
(Mr.  Bennett)  learned  that  1,500,000 
watches  were  made  last  year  (1855)  in 
the  Neufchatel  district,  and  this  over  and 
above  the  produce  of  the  Geneva  district. 
They  declare,  too,  that  their  powers  of 
production  have  doubled  in  the  last  seven 
years.  The  marvelous  ingenuity  of  their 
tools  and  their  skillful  economy  of  labor 
fully  confirm  this  statement.  TTimisands 
of  women  are  at  this  moment  finding 
profitable  employment  at  the  most  deli- 
cate portion  of  watch-work  throughout 
the  district  round  Neufciiatel.  The  sub- 
division of  labor  is  there  made  so  minute 
as  to  adjust  itself  precisely  to  the  special 
capabilities  of  every  woman's  individual 
dexterity.  The  watch  is  composed  of 
many  distinct  parts,  some  requirmg  force 
and  decision  m  the  worker,  while  many 
are  so  exquisitely  delicate  that  for  them 
the  fine  touch  of  the  female  finger  is  found 
to  be  far  superior  to  the  clumsy  handling 
of  the  man.  Now,  within  the  London 
district,  including  all  we  had  in  1851, 
there  are  but  4800  in  the  trade,  and  last 
year  only  186,000  watches  were  stamped 
of  British  manufisicture.  This  number  is 
so  contemptible  in  proportion  to  our  home 
consumption,  that  m  1855  duty  was  paid 
on  90,670  watches."  Mr.  Bennett  then 
askf  why  the  vast  mass  of  our  unemployed 
women  should  not  be  encouraged  to  enter 
on  a  trade  for  which  Swiss  women  ''  have 
proved  themselves  so  eminently  adapted." 

"For  any  man  to  declare,  whatever  his 
motivp.  that  the  women  of  liondon  are  sure  to 
do  badly  what  the  Swiss  are  now  doing  so  well, 
IB  an  mBvM  and  a  ftUacy  in  which  I  refnae  to 
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join.  No  factory  system  is  necessary  for  the 
manufacture  of  this  very  beautiful  little  machine, 
The  father  has  but  to  teach  his  own  daughters, 
wife,  and  female  relatives  at  his  own  home ;  and 
then,  just  as  their  leisure  suits,  they  can  per- 
form each  her  part  without  necessarily  interfer- 
ing with  the  most  indispensable  of  her  domestic 
duties  Thus  the  whole  family  is  w^ell  pro- 
vided for  ;  and  by  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of 
the  watch,  the  sale  would  be  increased  indefi- 
nitely, and  this  increase  would  give  additional 
employment  to  men  and  women  in  about  equal 
proportion.  Working  watchmakers  have  no 
need  to  fear  the  introduction  of  female  labor ; 
the  large  demand  that  would  necessarily  ensue 
when  watches  were  materially  cheapened  in 
price,  would  more  than  compensate  for  any 
temporary  loss;  the  change  it  would  effect 
would  be  found  not  only  a  moral  good  and  a 
great  social  blessing,  but  would  satisfy  the 
indispensable  requirements  of  a  strong  commer- 
cial necessity." 

Now,  let  our  readers  renieaiber  that 
these  are  the  convictions  of  no  theorist, 
but  of  a  practical  man,  well  known  to  be 
one  of  the  foremost  of  his  guild.  An- 
other point  we  would  call  attention  to, 
since  it  meets  an  objection  frequently 
brought  forward  against  the  employment 
of  women,  is  that  this  class  of  work  can 
be  carried  on  at  home.  Here,  too,  we  see 
the  communion  of  labor,  and  remark  that 
the  best  work  Ls  done  by  men  and  women 
— each  complementing  the  other's  labor  ; 
and  the  law  of  the  difference  in  kind  be- 
tween the  sexes  is  practically  stated  by 
Mr.  Bennett,  when  he  reserves  the  })or- 
tions  of  the  watch  requiring  decision  and 
force  for  men,  and  those  of  delicate  hand- 
ling for  women.  Such  is  one  opening  for 
that  sad  70,000. 

There  are  many  others.  We  were  glad 
to  see  in  the  Times^  some  months  ago, 
that  in  the  northern  counties  women  were 
largely  employed  at  the  telegraph  offices. 
For  this  business  tlie  sex  is  eminently 
fitted.  That  fine  sensational  perception 
which  we  spoke  of  in  our  former  article 
as  belonging  to  womanhood  seems  almost 
to  be  given  to  them  in  anticipation  of  such 
employment.  Subtle  quickness  of  sight, 
velocity  of  hand,  are  much  needed,  and 
women  have  these  by  their  very  nature. 
Ac<»uracy,  which  is  the  only  other  re- 
quirement, should  bo  given  them  by 
special  training. 

Other  fields  of  labor  which  wo  liavo  not 
seen  mentioned,  though  wo  dare  say  they 
liave  been,  we  proceed  to  suggest.  As 
engravers  also  women  might  be  largely 
made  use  of,  for  the  immeoso  amouut  of 


artistic  female  power  which  is  running  to 
waste  in  London  and  Dublin  for  want  of 
a  few  special  training  schools  and  a  few 
practically  phihinthropic  tradesmen  would 
astonish  an  investi^tor.  Engraving^  does 
not  require  inventive  power,  which  is  the 
rare  attribute  of  genius,  bnt  artistic  talent 
combined  Avith  keen  apprehension  of  what 
the  artist  meant  to  say,  a  high  sense  of 
the  justice  and  honor  which  ought  to  be 
done  and  felt  to  his  work,  and  a  fine 
knowledge  of  the  importance  and  the 
effects  of  cliiaroscuro.  For  this,  of  course, 
training  is  necessary ;  but,  supposing  that 
given,  we  should  challenge  any  objector 
who  should  say  that  these  qualities  are 
not  to  be  found  in  womanhood. 

As  designers  of  chintzes,  wall-paper, 
muslins,  and  lace,  we  believe  that  they  are 
employed ;  but  no  means  have  as  yet,  so 
far  as  wo  know,  been  taken  to  teach 
women  the  art ;  and  as  long  as  there  are 
no  constituted  schools  or  training-places 
where  talent  for  such  business  can  be  cUs- 
eovered,  and  where  the  manufiicturers 
may  look  for  women  whoso  genius  for  the 
work  they  may  be  assured  of^  so  long  no 
practical  efforts  in  this  line  can  be  made 
to  meet  that  sad  70,009. 

Much  cry  is  there  in  America  about  ad- 
mitt  in  <x  women  to  the  franchise.  It  is 
founded  on  their  rights  and  duties  as 
human  beings.  Tallevrand  himself  de- 
clared that  their  exclusion  was,  on  abstract 
principles,  impossible  of  explanation. 
Here,  however,  in  England,  John  Brigfat| 
Quaker  as  he  is,  and  accustomed,  we 
suppose,  to  female  preachiug,  would 
scarcely  push  reform  so  far.  But  there 
is  a  cry  which  everv  true  man  should 
raise  in  these  countnes  —  a  cry  of  indig- 
nation against  men  who  exclude  women, 
not  from  the  fmnchise,  but  from  work 
which  belongs  by  right  to  them.  One 
shameful  instance  stares  us  in  the  fiMse 
ever}'  day  we  live.  We  enter  a  large 
shop  in  London,  or  one  of  the  great  Dub- 
lin marts,  and  there  what  do  we  see? 
Tall  fellows,  whose  ^^  essences  turn  the 
livo  air  sick,"  with  sallow  faces  and  abun- 
dant hair,  whoso  sole  exercise  is  a  well- 
calculatod  vault  over  the  counter,  whisk- 
ing silks  and  smoothing  satins,  discoursuig 
on  the  mysteries  of  muslin  and  laoCi 
measuring  ribbons  with  hands  in  which 
we  long  to  put  the  spade  or  the  sword, 
and  often  —  sometimes  with  enoourage- 
ment^muttering  some/<2<fe  oomplimentd 
impertiuence  into  th^  ear  of  a  lady  ous- 
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tomer.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  young 
men  themselves ;  they  are  genemlly  a  fine 
set  of  youths,  who  desire  some  nobler  and 
more  titting  life,  and  whose  faults  are  the 
faults  of  a  ialse  position.  But  if  there  is 
any  thing  in  what  we  have  said  on  the 
difference  in  kind  between  the  sexes,  and 
in  the  variety  of  spheres  of  work  follow- 
ing therefrom,  these  men  are  out  of  place. 
The  work  itself  is  not  mean  work  —  no 
work  is  degrading  if  well  done  ;  but  it  is 
shocking  to  see  a  man  dandling  a  score  of 
ribbons  on  his  strong  arm  —  not  that  the 
work  is  a  degradation,  but  that  it  is  driv- 
ing women  to  loss  and  ruin.  "  Back, 
gentlemen,  back,"  says  Legouve,  "  you 
not  only  are  out  of  your  place,  but  you 
usurp  the  place  of  others."  In  France  it 
is  very  different,  and  the  preponderating 
influence  of  French  fashion,  which  owes 
its  power  to  the  womeyi  of  France^  is  suf- 
ficient proof  of  the  utility  of  the  opposite 
arrangement.  Women  sell,  too,  much 
better  than  men ;  they  are  quicker  in 
their  intuitions  of  the  wish  and  taste  of 
the  customer,  and  are  much  more  able  in 
that  vivid  recommendation  of  an  article 
which  persuades  the  buyer  even  against 
his  will.  We  have  heard  a  Frenchwoman 
selling  and  recommending  a  bonnet,  and 
the  whole  of  this  affaire  de  tete  was  done 
charmingly.  The  advantages  of  employ- 
ing women  largely  as  sellers  in  shops  fol- 
low directly  from  the  natural  characteris- 
tics of  womanhood.  The  practical  advan- 
tages would  be  immense ;  the  things 
would  be  shown  off  better,  and  sold 
quicker ;  the  same  inventive  genius  which 
has  put  French  fjishion  on  the  summit  of 
society  would  be  drawn  out  in  England 
and  Ireland. 

For  all  these  positions  of  work  a  more 
enlarged  system  of  education  and  training 
is  necosvsary.  No  father  or  mother  to 
whom  there  is  the  possibility  of  bank- 
ruptcy should  permit  their  daughters  to 
grow  up  without  practical  knowledge ; 
book-keeping,  for  example,  and  a  know- 
led  ere  of  trade  and  i  ts  fluctuations.  Habits 
of  business  should  be  early  instilled  into 
their  minds,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
meet  their  husbands  with  help  and  skilled 
advice.  It  is  a  strange  anomaly  to  see 
practical  men,  who  wear  out  life  in  work, 
succumbing  to  the  idea  that  for  their 
daughtei-s  and  their  wives  the  creed  of 
fashion  is  good  —  that  deadly  creed  that 
idleness  and  accomplishments,  atrenum 
inertice^  make  the  lady.     She  is  a  lady  who 


is  one  in  heart,  who  has  that  within  that 
passeth  show.  They  will  not  be  the  less 
accomplished  for  such  practical  teaching. 
A  woman  who  feels  her  feet  well  set  on 
the  rock  of  some  useful  knowledge  will 
have  a  zest  in  her  piano  and  easel  which 
the  mere  dilettante  in  life  can  never  know. 
The  ennui  which  keeps  a  girl  back  in  her 
accomplishments  will  vanish,  and  Beet- 
hoven will  be  all  the  more  loved  when  it 
follows  as  a  relief  from  the  sterner  pursuits 
of  single  and  double  entry.  The  study  of 
business  will  give  tone  and  vigor  to  the 
mind,  and  will  make  a  maiden  feel  that 
she  can  be  useful  in  life,  that  her  father, 
or  brother,  or  future  spouse,  will  find  in 
her  a  helpmeet  now  and  hereafler.  We 
do  not  confine  the  practical  education  of 
the  women  of  the  middle  classes  to  these 
things,  but  we  are  deeply  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  if  a  parent  would  save 
his  daughter  from  hysteria,  weakness, 
morbid  self  analysis,  that  feeling  of  use- 
lessness  which  kills  existence,  he  should 
give  her  an  education  which  will  bear  on 
some  practical,  remunerative  business  in 
life.  Each  parent  may  choose  such  a  pur- 
suit as  he  sees  adapted  to  his  daughter's 
temperament,  or  to  her  future  position  in 
the  world.  If  this  were  so,  we  should 
have  finer  constitutions  and  finer  charac- 
ters in  our  women.  Sorrow  would  not 
fall  on  them  with  such  a  crushing  weight ; 
the  loss  of  love  would  not  extinguish  life  ; 
we  should  not  have  so  many  self-eating 
women ;  for  in  real,  productive  work  is 
the  panacea  of  the  shattered  heart.  It  is 
easy  to  tell  a  woman  that  she  has  work, 
though  she  knows  it  not ;  that  the  simple 
round,  the  common  task,  are  sufficient  for 
her  —  wise  advice,  considering  present 
circumstances.  But  have  we  ever  realized 
how  we  men  would  feel  in  the  same  envi- 
ronment ;  have  we  ever  been  just  enough 
to  allow  the  enormous  difl5culty  of  a  girl's 
j)osition  who  has  been  given  no  aim  in 
life,  who  has  no  work  cut  out  for  her,  who 
is  forced  to  find  in  trivial  duties  the  only 
realization  of  those  high  prophecies  within 
her  of  action  spent  on  worthy  objects? 
We  talk  much  nonsense  of  woman's 
sphere.  Her  sphere  is  every  where,  and 
wo  confine  it  to  the  drawing-room  and  the 
kitchen.  It  is  her  duty,  true,  to  be  at 
home,  and  to  work  at  home ;  but  what 
becomes  of  all  the  unemployed  time? 
There  are  many  women  who  have  no 
home  fiinctions.  It  is  a  Christian  thing 
to  bow  before  God's  will ;  and  we  coolly 
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tell  women  thiit  tliey  must  work  out  their 
lite  quietly  among  their  circumstances. 
The  (juestion  which  we  never  think  of  is, 
whether  they  may  not  be  put  out  into  life 
under  better  circumstances ;  and  it  is  our 
imperative  duty  as  parents  and  as  men  to 
see  that  our  daughters'  lives  are  not  al- 
ways imprisoned  by  the  chains  of  circum- 
stance and  convention.  It  is  our  impera- 
tive duty  to  cease  mocking  them  with  a 
Christian  formula,  as  long  as  we  do  nothing 
ourselves  to  free  them  from  a  bitter  and 
hard  necessity.  This  can  only  be  done  bv 
supplying  them  with  an  aim  and  real  work 
in  life. 

Tlie  same  holds  good  of  the  girls  of  the 
lower  classes.  The  evil  of  many  a  girls' 
school  is  that  nothing  but  sewing  Is  taught. 
Neither  intellect  nor  character  is  devel- 
oped. Xo  aim  is  given  to  them  in  life, 
and  when  they  leave  school,  instead  of  re- 
joicing to  enter  on  an  arena  where  they 
hope  for  conquest,  their  eyes  grow  dull, 
and  their  hitellect  and  active  power  lose 
all  energy;  for  they  feel  that  they  are 
leaving  tlie  only  home,  the  only  impetus 
of  exertion,  in  leaving  school.  We  our- 
selves have  known  a  school  in  London, 
where  the  clergyman  refused  to  teach 
geography  to  the  girls,  alleging  that  sew- 
ing and  spiritual  instruction  were  sufficient 
for  them,  as  if  shirt-making  could  keep 
them  alive  —  as  if  spiritual  instruction 
would,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  keep 
them  true  and  chaste,  without  purpose  in 
life,  or  intellectual  power  to  understand 
what  truth  was. 

We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
intluence  and  mission  of  women,  with 
regard  to  the  great  social  problems  of  the 
day. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  contest  between 
the  rights  of  i)roperty  and  the  rights  of 
labor  —  a  contest  as  old  as  David's  time, 
when  he  <lemanded  food  as  a  right  from 
Nabal  in  requital  for  protection  ;  as  old  as 
Kehoboam's,  when  on  the  death  of  Solo- 
mon the  oppressed  working  chisses  of 
Israel  rose  against  the  tyranny  of  the  rich, 
which  was  concentrated  in  the  haughty 
lordlings  of  the  court ;  a  contest  shitHng 
from  age  to  age,  and  changing  with  a 
natioifs  changes,  but  always  underlying  a 
large  national  life ;  a  contest  which  can 
not  be  arranged  by  law,  for  the  rich  will 
always  feel  that  they  have  an  indefeasible 
right  to  their  property ;  and  the  strug- 
gling mass  of  laborers  will  ever  declare, 
as  they  look  on  the  vast  surplus  of  wealth 


possessed  by  the  higher  clasBefl,.8o  caDed, 
that  they  have  not  a  proportional  value 
for  their  toil.  Such  a  battle,  we  say,  can 
not  be  arranged  by  law,  for  the  law  of  to- 
day would  not  be  suitable  for  to-morrow; 
and  secondly,  every  political  economist 
knows  that  the  equality  proposed  by 
socialism  only  settles  the  evil  for  the  time 

—  that  twenty  years  after  property  had 
been  equalized  it  would  be  unequaUzed 
again  ;  for  the  men  of  intellect  and  perse- 
verance would  soon  uplift  themselves  into 
wealth,  and  claim  in  their  turn  the  right 
of  labor  to  well- won  property. 

One  remedy  alone  exists  —  the  spirit  of 
the  cross  of  Christ.  Private  property,  as 
the  name  imports,  is  not  to  be  seized  bv 
others ;  but  it  may  be  given  freely,  sacn- 
ficed  nobly,  through  love ;  given,  not  by 
an  outward  and  coercive  law,  but  by  an 
inward  and  free  desire,  which  feels  that 
by  a  real  right,  founded  on  no  written 
law,  but  on  unwritten  equity,  the  poor 
should  receive  of  the  rich  man's  surplus. 
Men  cry  that  the  laboring  classes  have  no 
respect  for  rights.  We  know  no  body  of 
men  that,  as  such,  have  a  deeper  venerar 
tion  for  rights  than  the  working  classes  of 
this  kingdom.  Their  very  nature  is  built 
on  it.  i^ut  when  they  hear  their  rights 
decried  —  and  labor  has  its  rights — when 
they  see  a  rich  man  feeding  high  and 
sleeping  soil  by  their  means,  and  then  re* 
fusing  to  give,  and  denying  their  brother* 
hood  as  men,  then  they  cry  against  the 
wrong.  Blindly  and  by  fiilse  methods,  it 
is  true,  they  try  to  establish  their  rightSi 
but  nevertheless  the  cry  b  based  on  truth. 
It  is  a  wrong,  not  in  the  sight  of  ei^hly 
law,  but  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  eternal  equities 
of  heavenly  love.  The  working  man  has 
no  respect  for  wealth  and  rank  per  se,  A 
lord,  a  rich  manufacturer,  who  is  not  noble 
in  heart,  or  rich  in  honor,  is  a  woithlen 
piece  of  flesh  in  the  eyes  of  all  true  men. 
To  venerate  such  a  man  is  to  degrade 
veneration  into  idolatry.  But  no  honest 
working  man  ever  grudged  the  rich  nuui 
his  riches,  or  the  i>eer  his  rank,  when  he 
beheld  him  in  life  and  action  recognizinff 
the  laborer  as  a  brother,  as  one  who  had 
his  rights,  and  givHbg  freely  and  nobly  of 
that  which  God  had  given.  For  rach  a 
man — and  many  such  there  are  in  Britun 

—  the  working  men  have  a  deep  reqpeeti 
and  would  with  their  utmost  hdp  defimd 
liis  property  from  wrong;  but  to  the 
fool  of  wealth  and  position  no  honor  is 
due. 
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Two  spiritual  principles,  widely  recog- 
nized and  largely  acted  on,  can  alone 
atone  this  war :  the  spirit  of  giving  in 
love,  and  the  spirit  of  Christian  brother- 
hood. To  feel  that  wealth  is  ours,  not  to 
aggrandize  or  minister  luxury  to  our- 
selves, but  to  bless  and  elevate  others ; 
to  feel  that  property  or  rank  does  not 
make  us  higher  or  more  worthy  than  him 
who  has  them  not,  but  all  the  more  his 
brother ;  to  meet  men  as  the  children  of 
the  same  Father  on  an  equal  footing,  giv- 
ing them  our  hand,  not  in  condescension, 
but  with  all  the  ease  of  a  conviction 
which  has  so  entered  life  as  to  make  it 
unconscious  of  itself.  By  these,  and  these 
alone,  can  the  Chartist  and  the  Socialistic 
cry  be  stilled. 

Now,  both  these  spiritual  principles 
ought  to  find  a  natural  home  in  woman- 
hood, if  it  be  true  womanhood.  Women 
by  their  very  nature  possess  the  deepest 
power  of  self-sacrifice,  a  keen  appreciation 
of  rights,  and  an  exquisite  faculty  of  sym- 
pathy. They  should  be  martyrs ;  that  is, 
high  witnesses  to  the  world  of  the  rights 
of  the  poor  to  the  rich  man's  surplus 
wealth,  of  the  right  of  the  laboring  man 
to  be  recognized  as  a  man  and  a  brother. 
Both  in  society  and  in  action  they  can  do 
much.  Tliey  can  spread  the  idea  far  and 
wide  in  those  circles  where  their  influence 
is  paramount.  They  can  manifest  to  the 
working  man  that  they,  at  least,  despise 
the  unchristian  terms  of  upper  and  lower 
classes.  They  can — by  a  large  sacrifice, 
by  sacrifices  undreamt  of  as  yet  —  show 
to  the  world  that  there  is  to  them  a  high- 
er right  than  the  right  of  property — that 
there  is  no  such  thing  to  them  as  the 
glory  of  rank  or  wealth  apart  from  worth. 
They  may  personally,  by  visiting  and 
kindly  words,  by  a  steady  recognition  of 
the  brotherhood  and  equality  of  all,  teach 
the  working  man  that  they  hold  him  as 
one  with  themselves  —  and  in  this  they 
may  find  a  noble  mission;  for  what  is 
nobler  than  to  sacrifice  and  sympathize 
largely,  than  to  promulgate  truth,  in 
order  thus  to  crush  a  social  falsehood  ? 
Their  influence  is  enormous,  as  all  indirect 
influence  is  in  a  social  question  of  this 
kind.  They  act  on  it  not  by  law  or  force, 
but  by  the  spiritual  powers  of  their  wo- 
manhood ;  they  know  not  what  might  one 
word  of  theii*8  may  have,  spoken  at  a 
fitting  moment ;  they  know  not  the  pow- 
er which  the  quiet  inculcation  of  these 
truths  may  possess  over  their  brothers. 


husbands,  or  fathers.  The  contrary  is 
too  often  true.  Many  a  woman,  marry- 
ing a  man  who  before  liad  been  interest- 
ed in  the  advance  of  his  laborers  and 
tenants,  draws  him  away  to  vanity  and 
town-life,  and  spends  his  money  in  adorn- 
ing heraelf  or  her  house.  Such  a  heart  is 
false  to  all  the  high  promptings  of  its  wo- 
manhood. But  if  she  act  with  and 
strengthen  her  husband  in  his  plans,  and 
add  to  the  directing  power  and  thought 
of  the  man  her  own  delicate  sympathy, 
her  righteous  conviction  of  Christian 
right,  and  her  own  fine  and  proper  labor, 
then,  in  mutual  dependence  on  each  other, 
the  man  and  the  woman  will  work  out  an 
answer  on  their  own  estate,  at  least,  to 
the  problem  of  the  rights  of  property  and 
the  rights  of  labor. 

We  believe  that  women  are  willing  and 
ready  to  do  this,  but  they  have  not  the 
knowledge.  How  can  thejr  energize 
against  an  evil  if  they  are  ignorant  of 
the  existence  of  the  evil  ?  We  keep  the 
powers  of  woman  in  abeyance :  we  crush 
half  the  influence  of  humanity  as  long  as 
we  give  to  our  daughters  and  our  wives 
inadequate  culture.  Women  seldom  take 
much  interest  in  these  social  enigmas  in 
after-life.  From  their  girlhood  we  would 
teach  them  political  economy,  the  fluctua- 
tions of  national  life,  and  the  storms 
which  brood  upon  the  sui-face  which  ap- 
pears so  still  to  them.  They  should  be 
accustomed  to  look  on  these  problems  as 
subjects  of  solution  which  they  are  to 
help  to  solve.  They  should  be  acquaint- 
ed with  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  the 
laboring  classes,  with  their  struggles, 
their  aspirations,  and  their  demands,  and 
urged  to  do  their  utmost  in  life  to  meet 
their  difSculties.  They  should  be  taught 
that  the  only  principles  which  will  solve 
the  social  knots,  are  those  Christian  prin- 
ciples which  God  has  preeminently  given 
them  as  women.  Again,  we  say,  we  want 
a  larger,  more  human,  and  more  m-ospec- 
tive  education  for  our  women.  We  wish 
them  not  only  to  know  Chiistianity,  but 
the  application  of  Christian  principles  to 
the  domestic,  social,  and  national  life  of 
the  world. 

There  is  another  social  ■  question  which 
has  arisen  more  immediately  in  conse- 
quence of  the  advance  of  civilization. 
This  is  the  division  of  labor  and  its  ef- 
fects. Now,  in  early  national  life,  or  in 
savage  communities,  all  the  energies  of  a 
man  are  drawn  out ;  for  the  various  nalore 
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of  his  occupations  necessarily  calls  into '  trarv,  all  improvement  must  besin  fimn 
vigorous  action  all  the  varied  and  com- '  the  inward  and  work  itself  forth  to  tlie 
plex  powers  of  the  individual.  But  by  '  outward.  Only  by  selfcnltnre  can  the 
the  minute  subdi\'ision  of  labor  which  a  j  working  classes  be  raised  —  by  moral, 
large  civilization  bnngs  with  it,  and  to :  religious,  mental,  and  phyueal  sdEcol- 
which  we  owe  the  perfection  of  manufac- 1  ture.  But  men  object  to  tlua  on  the 
ture,  the  intellect  is  dwarfed  and  con-  i  grounds  of  the  division  of  labor.  They 
lined ;  for,  in  all  life,  excellence  is  pur- 1  say  that  one  man  is  bom  to  think  and 
chased  by  a  corresponding  loss.  A  man  !  another  man  to  work,  and  that  every  claai 
whose  whole  being  is  devoted  to  washing  ;  should  keep  to  its  own  sphere.  False ; 
bottles,  or  cutting  corks,  or  pointing  for  as  surely  as  each  man's  sonl  is  his  own 
needles,  becomes  only  a  machine;  his  i  proper  care  —  as  surely  as  no  one  has  a 
whole  nature,  intellect,  and  senses  are  '  commission  from  God  to  hold  the  qiirit 
restricted  to  one  thing,  and  all  the  rest  of  of  any  in  liis  hand — so  surely  no  man  has 


a  right  to  assume  the  power  of  thinking 
for  his  brethren.     No ;  the  working 


his  powers  lie  fallow  for  want  of  culture. 

Life  is  as  wearisome  and  monotonous  as  _ 

if  he  were  an  ass  in  a  mill,  ever  pursuing  j  has  a  right,  as  a  man,  to  beUere  in  God 
the  same  unthinking  round.  Now  this  '  for  himself;  to  cultivate  his  reason  for 
can  not  be  changed.  In  a  largely  [X)pu- 1  himself.  Thought  is  as  universal  as  re- 
lated and  productive  country  the  division  .  ligion,  and  it  is  as  mnch  a  man^s  doty 
of  labor  is  a  necessity.  The  question  is, '  to  elevate  his  intellect  as  to  elevate  hn 
can  not  the  consequent  evil  be  alleviated  ?  '  spirit ;  and  to  keep  the  working  man  ever 
Much  may  be  done  by  mechanics'  insti- '  to  his  drudgery,  to  unfold  his  animal  pow- 
tutes,  lectures,  and  libraries ;  but  it  has  !  ers  alone,  to  shut  him  out  from  the  pit^ 
often  struck  us  that  if  readers  were  ai>- '  gress  of  the  mind  within  him,  is  as  shame- 
pointed  to  the  large  rooms  in  the  manufac- '  ml  as  to  reserve  the  Gospel  of  Christ  only 
tories,  in  the  same  manner  as  was  practiced  '  for  the  initiated.  Protestantism  protest^ 
in  the  refectory  of  the  monastery,  some  of  [  in  behalf  of  the  liberty  of  the  individual 
the  men — we  venture  to  s:iy  almost  all —  to  investigate  truth  for  himself;  and  we 
would  be  glad.  Of  course  the  books  are  false  to  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
should  bo  amusing  and  instructive.  Shoi-t :  Ketbrmation  when  we  close  the  avennes 
explanations  also  could  be  ijiven.  Xow, :  of  culture  from  the  working  man,  hy 
we  see  no  reason  why  tliese  readers  prating  of  the  division  of  labor  as  God^ 
should  not  be  women  who  had  gone  law.  Our  work  as  educated  men  and  wo- 
through  an  elocutive  and  literary  training  men  is  not  to  damn  thinking  in  our  labor- 
for  their  work.  They  would  readily  {  ers,  but  to  help  them  to  tmnk  for  them> 
come  for  a  small  salary,  and  should  selves.  Every  thing  is  given  to  ns  to  in- 
be  drawn  from  the  unemployed  women  part  fearlessly  and  freely.  A  great  sool 
of  the  middle  classes.  There  would  '  only  linds  its  true  existence  m  making 
be  no  evil  arising  from  this,  no  insults  j  others  great.  We  have  said  that  the  d^* 
wouhl  bo  otVered.  We  have  deep  trust  [  vation  of  the  laboring  classes  mnst  b^in 
in  the  thorough  desire  of  elevation,  and  from  themselves,  must  arise  from  their 
in  the  natural  reverence  of  womanhood,  i  own  wish.  Our  bnsiness,  then,  is  to 
and  hi  the  manly  character  of  the  me- '  awake  that  wish,  to  stir  the  spirits  of  a 
chimics  of  England.  We  believe  that  class  we  have  too  long  ignored  to  mental 
such  a  scheme,  if  carried  out  in  practice,  .  exertion,  by  manifesting  to  them  tmthi 
would  tell  most  beneticially  on  the  evil  of  religious  and  intellectual,  by  representing 
the  divi>ion  of  labor,  and  indirectly  on  with  a  brother^s  kindly  power  the  ideals 
the  character  of  the  men.  ;  of  existence. 

We  come  now  to  a  difficult  subject, ;  To  enter  into  the  means  by  which  men 
difficult  because  whatever  views  are  put  can  initiate  this  is  foreign  from  our  sab- 
forward  they  are  sure  to  meet  opponents.  '  ject.  Let  us  see  what  powers  woman  esn 
The  subjeet  is  the  elevation  of  the  work-  bring  to  bear  upon  the  masses. 
iiig  clasM's.  Now,  a  class  can  only  be  up-  Practically,  a  woman  mar  do  modi  U^ 
lilted  by  its  o^^^l  power ;  no  outward  wards  the  improvements  of  the  home  lib 
force  can  t-ver  succeed.  This  is  the  mis-  of  the  laborer.  To  expect  that  a  man  or 
take  of  Socialism :  that  the  improvement  a  woman  living  in  a  narrow  room  and  eat* 
of  the  well-being  of  a  class  is  equivalent  ing  daily  unwholesome  and  hal£eoakel 
to  its  elevation  in  the  scale.    On  the  con- ,  food,  can  have  the  wish  for  elevataon 
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itimlly  or  intellectually,  is  a  miserable  mis- 
take. There  is  nothing  which  so  depresses 
mind  or  so  enfeebles  struggle  as  bad  food 
succeeded  by  bad  digestion.  Now,  here 
a  woman — a  lady — in  her  visits  may  do 
much.  Every  woman  who  has  any  inter- 
est  in  the  ]>oor  should  make  herself  a  mis- 
tress of  cooking.  She  should  i>ossess  her- 
self of  Soyer's  receipts  for  cheap  dishes 
and  teach  them  to  every  laboring  man^s 
wife  and  daughter.  She  will  find  that 
ni»*niy  a  satisfying,  wholesome  family  dish 
can  be  made  for  a  few  pence.  To  us  it  is 
mo.st  melancholy  sometimes  to  see  young 
girls  reading  the  Bible  only  to  the  poor, 
while  half-starvation  Is  staring  greedily 
throutrh  the  eves  of  the  listeners.  How 
can  they  feel  an  interest  in  spiritual  truth 
while  they  have  that  bitter  inward  gnaw- 
ing ?  .Viid  yet  by  a  little  trouble  Uiese 
ladies  can  really  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
desire  for  knowledge  by  givhig  the  laborer 
better  food  and  a  more  healthful  stomach. 
In  the  worst  parts  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Giles,  full  of  ghastly  poverty  and  more 
ghastly  degradation,  a  young  girl,  who 
had  been  redeemed  from  the  midst  of 
them,  and  whose  story  is  one  of  those 
romantic  ones  which  we  meet  frequently 
in  the  details  of  the  London  City  ^lission, 
has  opened  a  large  district  to  the  means 
of  improvement.  She  had  sought  instruc- 
tion in  books,  in  the  Bible,  and  in  easy 
literature,  in  cooking,  and  then  she  went 
a  selt-constituted  missionary  among  her 
early  friends.  She  taught  simple  dishes, 
she  read  the  Scriptures  and  other  books 
to  the  men  and  women.  There  was  but 
one  large  kettle  among  the  inhabitants  of 
a  whole  street.  Slie  induced  them  to 
club  together  and  to  make  tea  for  them- 
selves in  this  monster  of  ironmongery, 
and  irot  them  to  meet  socially  at  one 
anotlier's  houses,  linked  them  together  by 
a  common  bond,  excited  them  to  learning 
and  elevation,  established  a  system  of 
comfurtable  food,  and  spread  thus  a  spirit 
of  onini union  and  a  desire  of  something 
hiirher  throui'h  the  worst  streets  of  the 
district. 

Now,  if  ladies  would  do  this  where  they 
could,  and  where  they  could  not  would 
educate  and  train  some  one  to  do  it,  of 
the  place  and  rank  they  wish  to  improve, 
they  would  give  a  vast  heave  to  that  inert 
Sisyphoean  stone,  the  awakening  of  the 
lowest  class  of  working  men  ana  women. 
To  begin  at  the  beginning,  it  would  make 
this  more  practical  and  more  possible  for 
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ladies,  if  they  would  resolve  on  teaching 
every  girl  in  the  parish-school  a  cheap 
system  of  cookery.  Again,  there  comes 
before  us  that  cruel  thought  that  our  edu- 
cation of  poor  girls  is  not  a  prospective 
one.  If  they  left  our  school  good  cooks, 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  one 
of  the  reasons  which  drives  the  husband 
and  the  father  to  the  gin-palace  would  be 
removed.  A  good  dinner  "will  keep  a  man 
at  home,  and  give  him  a  quiet  rest  and 
exhilaration  after  the  labors  of  the  day, 
prevent  him  from  seeking  a  false  repose 
in  false  excitement,  and  establish  in  him 
a  love  of  that  home  where  he  is  so  com- 
fortable. A  pleasant  home  life  is  the  first 
step  toward  the  elevation  of  the  working 
man. 

Again,  women  are  calculated  by  their 
very  nature  to  impress  men  by  order, 
neatness,  and  cleanliness,  and  nothing 
tends  more  than  these  to  elevate  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  man.  These  princi- 
ples, and  the  high  ground  Christianity 
puts  them  on,  should  also  be  engrained  in 
girls  by  ladies. 

All  this  may  seem  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciple we  started  with,  that  the  elevation 
ol  any  class  can  not  be  gained  by  better- 
ing their  condition,  but  must  be  the  pro- 
duct of  their  own  inward  force.  But  we 
do  not  say  that  these  things  will  elevate 
them ;  they  are  solely  our  duty,  because 
they  remove  impediments  in  the  way  of 
elevation ;  they  do  make  the  field  of  self- 
culture  an  easy  one  to  work  in. 

But  women  can  do  far  more.  Their 
very  nature  teaches  them  with  keenness 
the  eternal  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  leads  them  to  the  thought  of 
the  importance  of  the  individual ;  and  so, 
as  the  first  step  in  culture,  they  may  make 
a  man  feel  his  dignity  and  worth  as  a  hu- 
man being ;  may  induce  him  to  believe 
that  there  is  something  within  him,  spirit 
and  mind,  infinitely  more  grand  than  any 
thing  matenal ;  and  that  to  degrade  either 
by  neglect  is  ruinous,  to  exalt  either  is  the 
essence  of  manliness.  Women  have  a 
strong  sympathy ;  we  beseech  of  them  to 
be  true  to  their  nature,  and  to  go  fearless- 
ly and  sisterly  among  the  men  they  may 
chance  to  meet,  and  witness  by  their  lives 
to  the  fact  of  brotherhood,  and  the  indi- 
vidual responsibility  of  man.  Impossible ! 
But  what  has  not  Miss  Marsh  done? 
Tanght  a  whole  class,  and  that  generally 
esteemed  the  rudest,  to  elevate  them- 
selves.  Casting  herself  in  a  noble  womanly 
33 
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trust  of  manhood  on  the  hearts  of  these 
rough  men,  she  tamed,  and  blessed,  and 
exalted  all.  With  one  word  she  quelled 
the  riot  at  Sydenham,  when  the  law  had 
failed ;  for  the  men  loved  her  who  had 
taught  them  that  they  were  men ;  they 
loved  her,  for  she  had  been  to  them  the 
apostle  of  Christian  brotherhood,  of  se- 
rious religion,  of  a  high  morality;  they 
loved  her,  for  she  had  gone  amongst  them, 
not  as  one  of  a  higher  rank,  but  as  a  sister ; 
they  loved  her,  for  she  had  instructed 
them  how  to  elevate  themselves;  they 
loved  her,  for  she  had  given  them  the 
tr\ith  of  eternal  rest  to  balance  a  life  of 
toil ;  the  hope  of  everlasting  life,  to  upliil 
them  above  the  privation  of  their  posi- 
tion ;  and  belief  in  one  Father  and  one 
incarnate  Son,  to  elevate  them  above  the 
theories  of  Cliartism  into  the  knowledge 
that  not  by  outward  force  but  by  actual 
real  sonship  they  were  already  equal  to 
all  in  the  sight  of  Him ;  all  sons  of  the 
one  Father ;  all  brothers  in  the  one  Christ. 
To  a  working  man  believing  that,  all  sys- 
tems of  false  elevation,  of  pushing  into  a 
higher  rank,  were  dreams.  Socialism  and 
Chartism  were  foolish,  for  they  were  at- 
tempting to  realize  that  which  had  been 
already  realized  for  them  in  Christianity. 
It  was  high  womanhood  which  perform- 
ed this  wonder.  She  was  true  to  that  del- 
icate intuition,  which  saw  the  good  under 
the  hard  rind,  and  touched  it  into  life.  She 
was  true  to  that  unfiiiling  trust  which 
believed  against  hope  in  good ;  true  to  that 
fine  sympathy  which  felt  what  was  neces- 
sary to  each  peculiar  character,  and  ap- 
plied a  fitting  balm;  true  to  truth,  she 
made  the  men  believe  her ;  true  to  her 
whole  womanhood,  she  upraised  them  by 
presenting  to  their  spirits  an  unconscious 
ideal  in  humanity  to  which  they  strove  to 
rise,  and  which  they  felt  to  be  pure  and 
worthy.  She  performed  her  mission  well, 
because  she  was  true  to  God ;  and  what 
she  has  done  among  the  rough  laborers 
who  have  no  settled  home  may  be  done 
by  every  woman,  not  in  Iter  sphere,  but  in 
the  sphere  of  action  which  God  has  given 
to  each.  At  home,  in  society,  to  all  those 
whom  she  touches  in  life,  a  woman  may 
give  high  impulses,  may  enable  them  to 
elevate  themselves  by  working  from  the 
same  principles  as  Miss  Marsh ;  by  a  deep 
trust  in  men,  by  a  delicate  human  sympa- 
thy and  intuition,  by  a  belief  in  good,  by 
a  life  of  pure  womanly  love,  and  by  a  firm 
belief  that  in  the  principles  of  Christianity 


alono  can  be  found  the  solatkm  of  tho 
problems  of  existence. 

The  fourth  important  flodal  diflionlty 
on  which  the  influence  of  woman  is  ben^ 
ficial,  is  the  better  working  and  arrange 
ment  of  institutions  and  schooia.  Under 
this  head  we  class  hospitals,  penitentiariei| 
workhouses,  prisons,  lanatio  aaylnma,  emi- 
gration offices,  homes  for  &llen  women, 
training-schools,  and  many  others.  Now, 
in  makmg  use  of  women  for  the  improre- 
ment  of  tliese,  two  principles,  founded  on 
the  laws  of  the  sexes  which  nature  hss 
laid  down,  are  ever  to  be  kept  in  mind^- 
that  the  energetic  sympathy  and  delicate 
powers  of  the  woman  shonld  always  be 
combined  with  the  directive  powers  of 
the  man,  and  that  women  should  act  in 
those  portions  which  are  fitted  for  them. 
All  true  womanly  work  in  such  instits- 
tions  as  we  have  mentioned  has  been  done 
in  obedience  to  these  principles.  When 
they  have  been  ignored,  the  work  has  fidl- 
ed.  An  illustration  of  the  success  whiek 
follows  on  a  practical  recognition  of  theae 
laws  is  to  be  found  in  Miss  Nightingale^ 
organization  of  the  female  hospital  staff 
in  the  Crimea.  She  and  the  others  la- 
bored in  concert  with,  and  under  the  sup 
erintendence  of  the  medical  offioeta,  Ift 
was  a  communion  of  labor.  They  at> 
tended,  with  feminine  delicacy  and  carSi 
to  those  minor  duties,  such  as  dresoi^ 
wounds,  poulticing,  alleviating  bed-BoreS| 
distributing  extras,  and  taking  care  of  Ho- 
en,  which  are  too  small,  in  the  press  of 
business,  to  engage  the  surgeon.  They 
filled  their  proper  sphere.  By  perfiMm- 
ing  these  offices  they  saved  many  &▼«& 
Above  all,  they  gave  to  sternness,  and 
terrors,  and  misery,  an  element  of  tender 
ncss,  and  elevation,  and  religion ;  they  in- 
fused into  an  atmosphere  of  pain  and  hoi^ 
ror  the  softening  influence,  the  order,  the 
gentle  voice,  and  exquisite  sympathy  of 
living  womanhood. 

*'  By  and  by 

Sweet  order  lived  again  with  other  laws :    « 
A  kindlier  influence  reigned,  and  eveiy  whsie 
Low  voices  with  the  miDistmng  hand 
Hung  round  the  sick    .... 
Like  creatures  native  unto  gracious  act, 
And  in  their  own  clear  element|  they  moved." 


This  is  poetry,  not  practice ;  in  the 

ce88  the  unatti^activcness  of  the  work  is 
concealed ;  but  the  influence  described  if 
true.  The  mission  of  women  in  an  hom- 
tal  is  no  easy,  pleasanti  popular  task.  m% 
is  a  terrible  and  woful  labor,  and  oi^gkl 
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never  to  be  undertaken  by  a  lady  without 
strong  resolution,  long  training,  and  a  deep 
dependence  upon  God.  The  dilettante 
nurse  is  worth  little  or  nothing.  In  the 
Crimea  the  paid  nurses  were  far  more 
efficient  than  those  who  went  out  from 
love  without  study.  But  a  lady  who,  like 
Miss  Nightingale,  really  trains  herself  for 
hospital  attendance,  and  who  gives  her 
energy  througli  love,  and  love  alone,  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  invaluable. 

The  results  of  an  investigation  into  the 
hospitals  at  home,  and  into  the  account  of 
the  military  ones  in  the  Crimea,  are  two. 
First,  that  a  better  class  of  nurses  are  re- 
quired ;  secondly,  that  a  steady  system  of 
training  is  absolutely  necessary.  For  till 
lately  the  body  of  nurses  in  our  hospitals 
Las  been  a  most  degraded  one;  we  are 
glad  to  say  that  in  London  means  are  be- 
ing adopted  which  will  lead  a  higher  class 
of  women  to  enter  on  this  profession.  In 
some  cases  board,  and  even  rooms,  have 
been  allowed;  and  a  retiring  fund  for 
worn-out  attendants  has  been  set  on  foot. 
Every  thing,  we  believe,  should  be  tried 
to  induce  true-hearted  women  to  enter  as 
nurses  into  hospitals,  for,  as  Mrs.  Jame- 
son says,  an  hospital  ought  to  be  not  only 
a  *'  large  medical  school,  but  also  a  retiige 
and  solace  for  disease  and  suffering." 
Men  and  women  are  more  open  to  reli- 
gion and  more  softened  in  heart  in  suffer- 
ing ;  but  when  they  are  left  alone  in  their 
agony  and  see  none  but  the  doctor  whose 
6ym[)athies  must  necessarily  be  restrained 
if  he  would  do  his  work  well,  and  a  rough, 
harsh,  vulgar,  and  indelicate  nurse,  what 
hope  is  there  that  they  will  leave  the 
house  better  or  more  believing?  We 
must  have  true  womanhood  to  t^d  our 
sick.  Our  nurses  must  be  true  to  the  soft 
voice,  and  the  tender  hand,  and  the  gentle 
sympathy,  and  the  deep  religion  of  wo- 
manhood. 


We  expect  the  time  when  true  women 
—  feeling,  believing,  and  realizing  their 
own  womanhood  — will  go  round  our 
wards  and  bless  by  their  very  presence 
the  sick;  when  Milton's  terrible  lines 
will  fade  into  falsehood  —  when  it  may  be 
said  of  many  what  the  soldier  said  of  one, 
that  the  very  shadow  of  Miss  Nightingale 
passing  his  couch  seemed  to  do  him  good. 

In  the  United  States,  Miss  Dix,  stall- 
ing in  life  as  a  teacher,  began,  when  she 
had  gained  a  sufficiency,  to  visit  the  pris- 
ons. There  her  attention  was  directed  to 
lunacy;  for  before  her  time  there  were 
no  public  asylums,  and  the  mad  were  sent 
if  violent  to  prison,  if  harmless  to  the 
workhouses.  She  has  now  been  the  means 
of  establishing  nineteen  asylums.  She  has, 
though  openly  appearing  in  none,  obtain^ 
ed  thirty-two  acts  of  legislation  for  the  in- 
sane, managing  all  the  details  herself,  and 
employing  neither  clerks  nor  official  men  ; 
and  she  has  gone  through  all  these  asy- 
lums, overseeing  them  and  correcting 
their  abuses.  Very  unpractical  and  very 
poetical,  no  doubt,  but  where  is  the  sen-' 
Bible  man  who  would  do  the  same  ? 

Elizabeth  Fry  made  an  era  in  prison 
management.  Mary  Carpenter  is  now  the 
referee  on  all  subjects  connected  with  re- 
formatories. Every  where  womanhood  is 
standing  up  our  equal.  We  are  finding 
out  by  slow  degrees  the  old  Hiw  of  God  ; 
we  are  getting  back  to  the  truths  of  child- 
hood. As  of  old  in  Eden,  manhood  and 
womanhood  are  being  wed  anew  —  wed 
in  dignified  equality  as  high  helpmeets  in 
the  work  of  the  world.  God  help  the  la- 
bor, and  give  strength,  hope,  and  a  uoble 
humility  to  each,  till  man  become  more 
womanly  and  woman  more  manly,  and 
both  unite  in  Him  in  whom  there  is  neith- 
er male  nor  female,  but  one  divine  and 
true  humanity. 
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THE  ROMAN  QUESTION:  THE  POPE-IIIS  CHURCH,  COURT,  AND  MIN1STER&* 


A  VERY  remarkable  work  has  just  ap- 
peared at  Brussels,  by  M.  About,  author 
of  a  volume  called  La  Grece  Contempo- 
raine^  published  about  four  years  ago. 
M.  About,  a  Frenchman  by  birth  and 
education,  brought  up  at  the  Li/cee  Char- 
Umagne^  unlike  some  of  his  countrymen 
who  write  about  Italy  from  the  Boulevard 
des  Italiens  at  Paris,  has  studied  the 
Konian  question  from  an  actual  point  of 
view,  in  the  States  of  the  Church  itself. 
It  was  on  the  very  ground  of  Rome,  as 
well  Jis  at  Bologna,  at  Civita  Vecchia,  and 
at  Rimini,  that  he  picked  up  liis  information 
and  collected  his  facts.  His  first  impres- 
sions, written  freshly  as  they  occurred, 
apjieared  some  months  ago  hi  the  Parisian 
Monlimr  Universel  with  such  changes 
and  modifications  as  the  editor  of  the 
French  Government  journal  imposed.  His 
articles,  somewhat  desultory  and  fragmen- 
tary, were  nevertheless  truthful  and  im- 
partial— so'truthfiil,  indeed,  as  to  provoke 
violent  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the 
Pontifical  (Tovernment.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  clever  writer,  though  backed 
by  the  patronage  of  the  greatest  person- 
age ill  the  state,  was  forced  suddenly  to 
suspend  his  labors  in  reference  to  Rome, 
the  Pope,  the  Cardinals,  and  the  States  of 
the  Church.  The  Papal  nuncio  at  Paris, 
the  sleek  Sacconi,  exhibited  a  diplomatic 
and  episc()i)al  dissatisfaction  to  the  French 
authorities;  and  his  secretary,  the  Abbe 
C'ompieta,  did  not  fail  to  j)roclaim  in  ultra- 
montane society  the  scan<lal  caused  to  all 
truly  devcnit  Romanists  by  these  Voltai- 
rian sketches,  so  sparkling  with  wit,  humor, 
and  that  mocking  irony  before  which  even 
truth  itself  sonu'tinies,  and  for  a  season 
only,  fares  second-best.  Xor  was  this  by 
any  means  the  worst  of  it.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Nicea,  acting  on  behalf  of  his 
spiritual  father,  the  Pope,  had  roused  the 
five  French  cardinals,  the  Archbishops  of 
Resanvon,  Bordeaux,  Bourges,  Lyons,  and 

•  7x1  Question  Romahie.    Par  K  About.    Brux- 
11 08:  Mdino,  Cans  ct  Cie. 


Rheims,  and  the  most  ultramontane  of  the 
bishops,  vicars-general,  and  priests  in  the 
west  and  south  of  France,  to  a  common 
feeling  of  ancer  and  complaint.  Here 
were  five  cardinals,  fifteen  arcbbishopSi 
sixty-five  bishops,  hundreds  of  deans  and 
archdeacons,  and  about  fifty  thousand 
priests,  and  a  vast  number  of  Jesoits,  hj 
brothers,  nuns,  and  religions  women,  au 
at  once  set  in  motion  to  influence  eveir 
religious  or  seemingly  religious  household 
in  France.  Allusions  were  made  to  the 
harsh  conduct  of  the  first  Napoleon  U^ 
wards  Pius  YII. ;  and  the  Home  Minisler 
was  warned  that  it  would  fare  ill  with  any 
French  Government  which  could  counte- 
nance attacks  on  the  Vicegerent  of  God 
on  earth.  To  these  passionate  assertion^ 
urged  with  priestly  perseverance,  M.  Dd- 
anglc  was  not  wholly  insenable  ;  and  IL 
About  was  told  by  the  Minister  that  he 
must  write  no  more  on  Rome,  the  Popsy 
the  Cardinals,  or  the  congregation  of  toe 
Propaganda,  at  least  in  ike  GovemmeDt 
Moniteur,  The  articles  which  had  al- 
ready appeared  had,  however,  greatly 
piqued  public  curiosity,  and  pleased  the 
most  intelligent  portion  of  the  reading  and 
thinking  public  in  France.  Testimonies 
to  this  eficct  crowded  on  the  gifted  aothor 
from  all  sides;  and  as  the  dtuation  cf 
Italy  grew  more  uneasy,  urgent,  and  ui^ 
quiet,  M.  About  determined  to  derole 
himself  to  the  production  of  a  special  hook 
on  Rome,  the  Roman  Question,  and  the 
States  of  the  Church.  He  retouched  his 
notes,  he  revised  his  reminiscences,  he 
consulted  statistical  volumes,  he  convemd 
and  corresponded  with  illustrious  Italians 
in  and  out  of  Italy,,  and  the  result  of  sD 
this  thought,  labor,  and  penmanship  is  the 
volume  now  before  us.  The  first  edition 
was  ])ublished  in  Belgium  in  the  first  days 
of  May  —  a  country  in  which  there  exists 
nearly  as  much  freedom  of  the  press  as  in 
England ;  and  this  imprint  was  exhausted 
in  a  very  few  days  without  satisfying  half 
the  people  in  Paris,  who  would  be  satiated 
with  the  work  under  any  ciroi 
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A  question  then  arose  whether  the  volume 
might  not  be  printed  in  France  by  some 
independent  publisher.  The  Council  of 
State  sate  on  the  subject  and  decided  in 
the  negative,  so  tliat  on  the  fifth  or  sixth 
of  May  the  partisans  of  the  Pope  and  his 
bad  government  thus  felicitated  them- 
selves that  the  volume  could  not  appear 
in  France ;  but  in  the  last  moments,  be- 
fore leaving  lor  Italy,  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  decided  that  the  work  should  be 
also  published  in  Paris  as  well  as  admitted 
from  Belgium,  so  that  the  Parisians  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  reading  as  clear 
and  pungent  prose  against  the  Papacy 
printed  both  in  Belgium  and  in  France  as 
has  been  written  since  Candide  or  Micro- 
mer/aji  first  saw  the  light  some  hundred 
and  thirty  years  ago.* 

It  is  not  that  31.  About  has  any  personal 
Bpite  against  the  Pope  himself;  on  the 
contrary,  he  feels  kindly  towards  a  man 
aged  and  infirm,  whose  private  life  is  ex- 
emplary, and  who  practices  self-denial  and 
disinterestedness  on  a  throne  often  dis- 
figured by  selfishness  and  corruption.  The 
French  critic  admits  that  Pius  IX.  com- 
menced his  reign  by  acts  favorably  re- 
garded by  Italy  —  acts  which  gave  a  hope 
of  better  days,  doomed  to  be  subsequently 
disappointed.  But  while  lamenting  the 
suffeiings  of  the  Pontiff  in  exile  at  Gaeta, 
and  the  moral  tortures  which  his  Holiness 
must  have  suffered  in  exercising  a  precar 
rious  and  dependent  royalty  under  the 
protection  of  two  princes,  M.  About  con- 
tends that  there  are  thousands  of  the 
Pope's  subjects  whose  position  is  a  million 
of  times  more  deplorable  than  that  of  the 
Monarch,  owing  to  the  weakness  and 
wickedness  of  the  Pontiffs  government. 
This  is  a  government  administered  cer- 
tainly in  the  Pope's  name  and  under  his 
authority,  but  of  many  of  the  iniquities 
and  oppressions  practiced  under  it,  it  is 
hoped  the  Pope  himself  is  personally 
ignorant. 

Pius  IX.  has  now  just  entered  upon  his 
sixty-eighth  year,  having  been  born  on 
the  thirteenth  May,  1792; 'but  he  looks 
older  than  his  real  age,  being  of  delicate 
health  and  feeble  constitution.  M.  About 
desciibes  him  as  a  short  stout  little  man, 
with  pasty  cheeks  and  a  somnolent  look. 


*  While  these  sheets  are  passiog  through  the 
press,  wo  learn  that  the  volume  has,  on  tiie  denun- 
ciation of  the  Editor  of  the  OhiverSf  been  seized  in 
Paris. 


His  countenance  indicates  good  feeling 
and  a  certain  lassitude,  his  Holiness  having 
no  commanding  traits.  The  predecessor 
of  the  present  Pontiff,  Gregory  XVI.,  was 
a  plain,  nay,  a  downright  ugly,  man,  with 
a  blotched  and  pimply  face  ;  but  ugly  as 
he  was,  he  played  his  part  well  in  spiritual 
shows,  exercises,  and  spectacles.  Pius  IX. 
is,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  sorry  performer 
in  these  magnificent  representations  —  the 
great  and  often  too  successful  religious 
melodramas  of  the  Romish  Church.  The 
faithful  who  travel  long  distances  to  hear 
his  Holiness's  masses  are  surprised  to  see 
him  take  pinches  of  snuff  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  Thuiifer  covers  him 
-with  an  azure  cloud  of  odorous  frankin- 
cense. When  mass  is  over,  the  Pope  it 
appears  plays  at  billiards,  it  is  said  by 
order  of  his  physicians.  He  is,  says  the 
Frenchman  —  as  though  the  fkct  were 
wonderful — a  believer  m  God.  He  is  not 
merely  a  sincere  but  a  devout  Christian. 
In  his  enthusiasm  for  Mariolatry  he  has 
invented,  it  is  true,  a  useless  and  silly 
dogma,  but  en  revanche^  he  has  testified 
his  sincerity  in  raising  a  monument  to  the 
Miraculous  Conception,  certainly  in  the 
worst  taste  —  a  monument  which  still  un- 
happily disfigures  the  Piazza  di  ISpagna, 
The  moral  character  of  Pius  IX.  is  above 
reproach,  and  was  so  even  in  his  youthful 
days  as  a  subdeacon,  deacon,  and  parish 
priest.  This  purity  of  conduct  in  Romish 
ecclesiastics  is  common  enough  in  France, 
but  very  rare  indeed  in  the  States  of  the 
Church,  where  morality  is  the  exception 
not  the  rule.  The  present  Pope  has 
nephews,  who,  miraculous  to  tell,  are 
neither  rich  nor  powerful,  nor  yet  titled ; 
and  this  is  the  more  wonderful  as  no  law 
whatever  interdicts  the  Pontiff  from  levy- 
ing black  mail  on  his  subjects  for  the  bene* 
fit  of  his  own  particular  fiimily. 

Gregory  XIII.,  for  instance,  gave  to 
his  nephew,  Ludovisi,  four  millions  of 
good  paper  money,  quite  equivalent  to 
solid  specie ;  and  the  Borgheses  purchased 
eighty  considerable  farms  with  the  money 
of  Paul  V.  Nothing  therefore  prevented 
the  present  Pope,  even  according  to  the 
commission  appointed  in  1640,  and  pre- 
sided over  by  Vitelleschi,  general  of  the 
Jesuits,  from  creatine  a  majorat  of 
£16,000  a  year  on  behalf  of  a  fitvorite 
nephew,  or  a  aecundo  geniture  in  favor  of 
a  second  nephew,  or  even  to  pay  over  a 
dowry  of  £36,000  to  a  too  indiscreetly 
loved  niece  or  daughter^  if  he  had  Buch 
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child,  of  which  there  is  no  evidence  what- 
ever. But  Pius  IX.  has  not  followed  the 
example  of  the  Gregorys  or  Pauls,  or  of 
his  o^Ti  namesake  Pius  VI.,  in  this  re- 
spect ;  and  though  his  family  are  of  no 
great  rank,  and  are  poorish  in  point  of 
fortune,  yet  he  has  done  nothing  whatever 
to  better  their  position.  His  nephew,  the 
Count  Mastal  Ferretti,  married  recently, 
and  all  that  the  Holy  Father  did  for  him 
was  to  give  his  young  wife  diamonds  to 
the  value  of  £8000  of  our  money.  And 
even  this  liberality  cost  not  a  sou  to  the 
Roman  nation.  Tliesc  diamonds  were  a 
present  from  the  S\iltan  of  the  Sublime 
Porte  to  the  Pope  on  his  election  in  1846  ; 
and  what  remained  of  them  after  the 
spoliations  of  Gaeta  and  Portici,  were 
offered  as  a  marriage-gift  to  the  young 
Countess  of  Ferretti,  the  Pope's  niece-in- 
law.  This  is  to  the  honor  and  credit  of 
the  man  Pope. 

The  character  of  P^ius  IX.  is  (according 
to  our  author,  from  whom  we  have 
gathered  all  this  detail)  an  amalgam  of  de- 
votion, good  nature,  vanity,  weakness,  and 
obstinacy,  "dashed  and  brewed"  with  a 
spice  of  bitterness  and  rancor.  Though 
his  Holiness  gives  his  benediction  with 
unction,  he  is  not  placable,  and  does  not 
very  easily  forgive.  A  good  priest  enough, 
he  is  an  indifferent  and  incapable  sove- 
reign. He  is  a  man  of  ordinary  mind, 
without  elevation  of  views,  and  is  the  very 
revci'sc  of  infallible  in  the  affairs  of  this 
world.  His  infoimation  is  on  a  par  \vith 
that  of  the  bulk  of  the  Cardinals,  which 
does  not  say  much  for  his  intelligence  or 
learning.  He  expresses  himself  tolerably 
in  the  French  language. 

The  Roman  people  have  judged  Pins 
IX.  in  a  kindly  spirit.  In  1847,  when  he 
manifested  a  desire  to  act  well,  his  people 
called  him  great.  But,  poor  man,  he  was 
not  in  the  least  great,  but  only  an  excel- 
lently well-intentioned  person,  desirous  to 
act  differently  from  and  in  a  better  spirit 
than  his  predecessors.  In  those  early 
days  Pius  IX.  coveted  the  applause  of 
Europe.  In  1 849,  nevertheless,  he  passed 
for  a  violent  reactionist,  because  events 
ran  counter  to  his  volition,  and  above  all, 
because  Cardinal  Antonelli,  who  had 
aroused  his  fears  and  completely  over- 
mastered his  weak  will,  drew  him  vio- 
lently backwards  in  all  that  related  to 
state  policy. 

The  unprosperous  issue  of  all  Pius  IX.'s 
efforts  at  reform,  as  well  as  some  two  or 


three  accidents  that  have  oecanred  in  Us 
presence,  have  accredited  the  notiaa 
among  a  section  of  the  lower  pcmiilatioii 
of  Rome  that  the  actual  Pope  is  a^^Uafore, 
and  possesses  what  is  called  in  die  sonth 
and  east  of  Europe  "  the  evil  eye."  When 
he  takes  an  airmg  through  Kome  or  the 
environs  in  his  carriage,  the  good  women 
undoubtedly  &11  on  uieir  knees  as  before 
his  predecessors,  but  they  resist  the  fiuwi- 
nation  of  the  evil  eye  by  cireamTaDatine 
their  countenances  within  folds  npon  fol£ 
of  their  ample  cloaks. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  aiBliated  of  the 
Secret  Societies  impate  all  the  ilia,  nnsfer- 
tunes,  and  servitude  of  Italy  to  tins  sdt 
same  Pontiff.  The  men  of  the  Secret 
Societies,  according  to  M.  About  (and  we 
full V  believe  him)  would  make  short  work 
with  Pius  IX.  if  the  French  army  were 
not  on  the  spot  to  protect  him. 

M.  About  did  not  ask  an  andienoe  of 
the  present  Pope.  He  did  not  kiss  Us 
Holiness^s  hand,  his  toe,  or  his  mule ;  and, 
per  contra^  the  only  mark  of  attention 
shown  to  the  Frencn  writer  by  the  Pwl 
government  was  the  insertion  of  a  wa&g- 
nant  paragraph  against  him  in  the  Otor- 
7iale  di  Itoma.  Notwithstanding  this 
malignant  and  offensive  paragraph,  M. 
About,  however,  generally  takee  tne  part 
of  the  Pope,  and  makes  every  allowanoe 
for  his  peculiar  situation.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered, too,  in  estimating  the  obarMV 
ter  of  Pius  IX.,  that  after  having  been 
for  a  couple  of  years  the  fovorite  of 
public  opinion  and  the  lion  of  EaropCi  Us 
Holiness  was  suddenly  obliged  to  ahifk  Us 
quarters  from  the  Quirinal.  At  Chieli 
and  at  Portici  he  knew  the  bittemeM  cf 
exile.  A  great  and  an  andent  prinoinb 
had  in  his  estimation  been  viohited  in  In 
own  person,  and  his  ministers  and  ooon- 
cilors  said  to  him :  ^^  It  is  your  HdineeiPk 
own  fault ;  you  have  placed  the  monardiy 
in  danger  by  your  ideas  of  progreesL* 
Immobility,  they  then  nrged,  was  an  iih 
dispensable  condition  to  the  stabili^  cf 
thrones,  and  Antonelli  point^  to  iSbm 
history  of  antecedent  Popes  in  oonfima- 
tory  proof.  There  was  abtmclaiit  time  to 
convert  Pius  IX.  to  these  Yiewa  befim 
the  armies  of  the  Roman  Cadiolio  powert 
restored  him  to  Rome,  and  he  was  ri& 
mately  truly  converted  to  them  beibre  In 
restoration.  Too  happy  in  seeinff  what  ho 
conceived  the  principle  of  lawrol  aotliO'. 
rity  saved  in  his  own  person,  Piqa  DL 
vowed  never  again  to  compromiao  ifcvitf ^ 
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any  indiscretion,  and  to  remain  as  immov- 
able as  former  Popes.  But  here  were  the 
French,  liis  saviours,  who  imposed  on  liim 
the  condition  of  moving  onward  with  the 
time.  What,  tlien,  was  the  Pontiff  to 
do  ?  He  neither  could  refuse  all,  nor  yet 
promise  all.  He  hesitated  a  long  time  — 
then  engaged  himself  as  it  were  against 
the  grain — then  after  a  while  released 
himself  from  engagements  which  he  en- 
tered into  from  considerations  of  j)resent 
interest  only,  and  wholly  irrespective  of 
principle  or  conviction.  Now,  having 
done  this  in  a  temporizhig  and  dishonest 
spirit,  he  is  out  of  humor  with  his  people, 
with  the  French,  and  with  himself.  He 
knows  well  enough  the  Italians  suffer  from 
his  acts ;  but  he  compounds  with  his 
conscience  by  arguing  that  the  misfortune 
of  the  nation  is  indispensable  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Church.  The  churchman  in 
his  person  effaces  and  obliterates  the  man. 
The  murmurs  of  his  conscience  are  stifled 
by  the  remembrance  of  1848,  and  the  fear 
of  revolution,  by  which  he  is  oppressed 
and  ap])alled.  In  a  word,  the  Pontiff  now 
closes  his  eyes  and  shuts  his  ears,  trying 
to  die  in  peace  midst  complaining  subjects 
and  cliscontented  protectors.  We  agree 
with  M.  About  in  thinking  that  weak  men, 
without  energy  and  character,  would  act 
pretty  much  after  the  fashion  of  Pius  IX. 
if  they  were  in  his  place.  That  he  is  weak, 
inenergetic,  and  easily  led  by  designing 
knaves,  are  the  chief  faults  of  the  present 
Pontiff. 

The  minister  of  the  Pope  is  quite  a 
different  man  from  the  Pontiff.  Anto- 
nelli,  the  chief  minister,  is  not  a  man  of 
respectable  or  even  decent,  but  of  ignoble 
birth.  A  near  relative  of  his  was  shot  for 
brigandage  during  the  iirst  French  occu- 
pation; and  the  father  of  the  Cardinal 
himself  w\is  a  mere  wood-cutter.  The 
Cardinal  Minister,  according  to  M.  About, 
was  born  in  a  den  of  brigands,  and  was 
enabled  to  reflect  upon  the  consequences  of 
highway  robbery  before  he  tasted  any  of 
its  sweets.  The  first  employment  of  the 
young  Guicomo  was  in  tending  bullocks. 
He  next  became  an  intendant  of  a  house- 
hold ;  tlien  a  municipal  receiver,  in  which 
he  was  able  to  make  more  money  at  a  less 
risk.  He  lived  in  plenty,  enjoyed  every 
pleasure,  made  himself  every  where  at 
home,  frightening  people  at  need,  so  as  to 
be  able  the  better  to  rule  them.  Not  to 
risk  his  life,  which  he  always  valued  high- 
ly, and  partly  also  with  the  hope  of  better- 


ing his  condition,  the  future  Cardinal  that 
would  be  entered  the  Grand  Seminary. 
In  France,  the  country  of  skepticism, 
young  men  enter  a  seminary  with  the  hope 
of  being  ordained  priest.  Antonelli  confi- 
dently, and  as  it  happened  correctly, 
counted  on  escaping  the  punishment  of 
ordination.  In  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  world,  Levites  of  a  little  intelli- 
gence become  magistrates,  prefects,  coun- 
cilors of  state,  and  ministers.  Parish 
priests  are  in  these  parts  not  made  of  fresh, 
but  of  dried  and  sapleas  fruits.  Antonelli 
so  distinguished  himself,  with  Heaven's 
help,  that  he  escaped — to  his  infinite  com- 
fort and  relief — priest's  orders.  He  has 
never,  therefore,  said  mass — he  has  never 
shriven  others.  "  I  shouldn't  even  like 
to  swear,"  says  M.  About,  "  that  he  has 
confessed  himself."  The  young  seminarist 
obtamed,  some  eight-and-twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  the  friendship  of  Gregory  XVI. 
— ^more  useful  to  him  than  all  the  Christ- 
ian virtues.  He  became  Prelate,  Magis- 
trate, Prefect,  Secretary  General  of  the 
Intenor,  and  Minister  of  Finances.  Shall 
it  be  then  said  that  he  did  not  take  the 
i-ight  road  to  success ?  "A  minister  of 
Finance,"  says  M.  About,  "  provided  he 
know^s  any  thing  of  his  business,  saves  more 
money  in  six  months  than  all  the  brigands 
of  Sonnino  in  twenty  years."  Under 
Gregory  XVI.,  with  a  view  to  render 
himself  agreeable  to  the  sovereign,  Anto- 
nelli became  reactionary.  With  equal 
reason,  on  the  accession  of  Pius  IX.,  he 
professed  liberal  ideas.  A  cardinal's  hat 
and  a  ministerial  portfolio  were  the  recom- 
pense of  his  new  convictions,  and  proved 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Sonnino  that  even 
liberalism  itself  was  more  lucrative  than 
brigandage.  Antonelli  got  hold  of  the 
new  Pope  as  ho  had  done  of  the  old. 
Pius  IX.,  who  had  no  secrets  from  him, 
confided  to  him  his  desire  to  correct 
abuses,  without  dissimulating  his  fears  of 
going  too  fiir.  He  served  the  holy  Father 
even  in  his  irresoluteness  and  want  of  all 
firmness  of  mind.  While,  as  Pi-esident 
of  the  Council  of  State,  he  proposed  re- 
formiS,  he  as  Minister  carefully  postponed 
them.  No  one  was  at  first  more  active  in 
preparing  the  Constitution  of  1848,  nor  at 
last  in  violating  it.  He  was  the  man  to 
send  Durando  to  fight  the  Austrians,  and 
the  first  to  disown  him  when  he  was  van- 
quished. He  withdrew  from  the  Ministry 
when  he  saw  there  was  a  chance  of  dan- 
ger, but  aided  the  Pope  in  secretly  oppos- 
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ing  hrs  ministers.  The  murder  of  Rossi 
very  seriously  perplexed  Anton ellL  When 
one  has  taken  the  trouble  to  be  bom  at 
Sonnino,  (says  M.  About,)  it  is  not  in  order 
that  a  man  may  permit  himself  to  be  assas- 
sinated— quite  the  contrary,  indeed.  An- 
tonelli  therefore  provided  for  his  own 
safety  and  that  of  his  master,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Gaeta,  to  play  the  part  of  Se- 
cretary of  State  in  partihus.  From  that 
period  of  exile  may  be  dated  the  despotic 
power  of  Antonelli  over  the  mind  of  the 
Holy  Father,  his  restoration  in  the  esteem 
of  the  Austrians,  and  the  complete  unity 
of  his  conduct.  From  that  epoch,  too, 
there  have  been  no  contradictions  in  his 

Eolitical  life.  From  this  period  of  exile 
is  design  was  to  restore  the  absolute 
power  ol  the  Popes,  in  order  to  dispose 
of  it  at  his  ease.  He  prevented  any  re- 
conciliation between  the  Pope  and  his 
subjects.  He  solicited  the  arms  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Powers  to  the  conquest 
of  Rome.  He  shut  his  ears  to  the  advice 
oi  the  Emperor  of  the  Frencli ;  he  de- 
signedly prolonged  the  exile  of  Ids  sove- 
reign ;  he  drew  lip  the  promises  of  the 
motu  propria  Avith  the  firm  intention  and 
design  of  eluding  them.  At  length  he 
returned,  witli  the  Pope,  to  Rome ;  and 
from  that  day  to  this,  now  a  period  of 
nearly  ten  years,  he  has  lorded  it  over  a 
timid  sovereign  and  a  prostrate  people  — 
opposing  a  passive  resistance  to  the  coun- 
cils of  diplomacy  and  to  the  wishes  of 
Europe  ;  •  clinging  to  the  good  things  of 
office  with  the  tenacity  of  a  nature  semi- 
brigand,  semi-clerical.  Indifferent  as  to 
the  present  and  careless  as  to  the  future, 
the  Cardinal  daily  adds  to  his  gains. 
Antonelli  is  now  fifty-three  years  ot  age, 
but  looks  younger.  He  is  robust  yet 
sinewy,  and  preserves  the  health  of  a 
mountaineer.  His  breadth  of  forehead, 
his  sparkling  eyes,  his  aquiline  nose,  and 
the  upper  portion  of  his  face,  inspire  a 
certain  amount  of  wonder.  There  is  a 
flash  of  intelligence  in  those  bronzed  and 
Moresque  features ;  but  the  heavy  face, 
the  long  teeth,  and  the  thick  lips,  disclose 
the  grossest  appetites.  It  is  as  though  a 
Cardinal  and  Papal  minister  were  grjuted 
on  an  unmitigated  savage.  When  Anto- 
nelli accompanies  the  Pope  in  the  ceremo- 
nies of  Passion  week,  his  imi)ertinence  and 
disdain  are  magnificent,  lie  looks  ever 
and  anon  at  the  diplomatic  gallery,  and 
sarcastically  regards  those  poor  ambassa- 
dors whom  he  tantalizes  from  night  to 


mom.  There  are  not  wanting  some  who 
admire  the  actor  who  thus  boldly  bnusena 
out  his  part. 

When  Antonelli,  on  the  other  hand, 
pauses  in  a  drawing-room  before  the  actwd 
presence  of  a  pretty  woman,  and  when  he 
addresses  her  in  confidential  tone  moUo 
voce^  grazing  as  it  were  her  shoulders,  yon 
see  before  you  the  sensual  savage  man  at 
the  mountains  and  the  woods ;  and  yea 
shudderingly  tliink  of  post-ch:uses  over- 
turned by  the  roadside. 

Antonelli,  M.  About  tells  us,  has  Ids 
apartments  above  those  of  the  Pope.  The 
Romans  inquiringly  ask,  in  a  sort  of  inter- 
rogative pun :  '^  Wliich  is  the  higher,  the 
Pope  or  Antonelli  ?"  All  classes  of  society 
equally  detest  the  Cardinal.  Condni  him- 
self was  not  in  his  day  more  intensely 
hated  than  is  this  pcsrvenu,  A  Roman 
prince,  in  speaking  to  M.  About  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Roman  OrandesaOy  said: 
"  You  will  perceive  that  there  are  two 
families  whose  wealth  is  indicated  by  an 
arbitrary  mark,  for  nobody  knows  the 
extent  of  their  riches.  One  of  these  is 
the  famil  V  of  Torlonia ;  the  other  is  the 
family  of  Antonelli.  Both  made  thdr 
fortunes  in  a  few  years ;  the  one  by  spec- 
ulation, and  the  other,  Antonelli,  by  poli- 
tics— which  means,  in  Rome,  by  intngne 
and  time-serving.'*  M.  About  is,  how- 
ever, in  error  in  thinking  that  old  Torio- 
nia,  the  father  of  the  present  duke,  made 
his  foitune  in  a  few  years.  He  took 
somewhere  about  forty  long  years  to  make 
it.  Originally  the  old  schemer  com- 
menced as  a  baker.  Havine  obtained  a 
perfect  mastery  of  the  rolls,  ne  became  a 
dealer  in  grain,  (we  don't  say  a  rogue  in 
grain,)  and  a  contractor  in  flour,  bisouili 
etc.,  somewhat  in  the  style  (though  on  an 
infinitely  smaller  scale)  of  the  first  Sir 
William  Curtis  of  the  days  of  George  DL 
and  George  IV.  In  this  capacity  of  oon- 
tractor  for  flour  and  fodder,  the  dusty  old 
miller  made  nearly  a  million  of  crowns; 
and  having  then  set  up  as  a  CamlHBt  ana 
banker,  sent  one  of  his  sons  to  Oxford, 
some  five  and-fifty  years  aeo,  to  studr 
English  and  become  a  gentleman.  Hub 
son  afterwards  presided  m  the  bank,  and 
was  well  known  from  1815  to  184b  or 
1841,  chan^ng  circular  notes  and  admoir^ 
ledging  letters  of  credit  from  London  and 
provincial  bankers  in  Ihis  countiy.  He 
may  be  still  at  work  for  auffht  we  know^ 
in  a  similar  capacity,  thou^  the  proba- 
bilities are  the  other  way,  as  the  youngV' 
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Torlonia  must  now  be  at  the  shady  side 
of  seventy  —  at  least  seventy-four  or  sev- 
enty-five years  of  age. 

Cardinals  of  birth,  breeding,  and  posi- 
tion in  Italy,  or  of  acknowledged  status 
and  position  in  their  own  countries,  have 
no  liking  for  Antonelli.  He  is  looked  on 
as  an  intrigfuer  —  as  a  kind  of  clerical 
brifi^and,  "  Saiisfoi  etsans  loi,^'*  according 
to  1M.  About. 

The  Roman  nation  reproaches  him  with 
all  the  evils  which  it  has  suffered  for  ten 
years.  Public  misery  and  public  ignor- 
ance, the  decay  of  arts  and  letters,  the 
violation  of  all  rights,  the  extinction  of  all 
liberties,  in  addition  to  the  permanent 
scourge  of  a  foreign  occupation,  are  all 
laid  to  the  door  of  Giacomo  Antonelli. 
It  may  even  be  doubted  whether  the 
Cardinal  Minister  has  adroitly  sensed  the 
party  of  the  reaction.  What  internal  fac- 
tions, asks  M.  About,  has  he  suppressed  ? 
Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  it  is 
nnder  Antonelli's  reign  that  secret  socie- 
ties have  propagated  themselves  through 
Rome.  Europe  has  long  complained  of 
this  man's  government  of  the  States  of  the 
Church  ;  and  every  day's  delay  of  needed 
reform  raises  her  complaining  voice  more 
and  more  in  alt.  Antonelli  has  reconciled 
no  parties  to  the  Holy  See — has  concili- 
ated no  Power.  He  has  had  ten  long 
years  of  dictatorship,  and  has  gained 
neither  the  esteem  of  foreigners  nor  the 
confidence  of  the  Romans.  lie  has  gained 
a  little  time,  and  that  is  all  that  he  has 
achieved.  His  pretended  capacity,  if  we 
are  to  believe  M.  About,  is  a  myth.  He 
has  the  finesse  of  the  peasant,  the  clever- 
ness of  the  hack  cardinal,  but  he  is  with- 
out the  abilities  to  consolidate  oppression 
as  a  system  of  government.  No  one  can 
better  than  Antonelli  delay  and  dally  with 
a  question,  interposing  artful  dodges  ;  for 
he  can  alternately  amuse  and  fatigue  the 
players,  and  pique  and  soothe  them  by 
turns  by  an  adroit  sleight  of  hand.  But 
it  is  not  by  petty  arts  and  contrivances  of 
this  kind  that  a  shaky,  tumble-down  ty- 
raimy  is  rendered  firm. 

AntonelU  has  all  the  trickery,  unprinci- 
pledness,  and  rascality  of  the  lower  and 
craf\ier  diplomacy :  it  is  yet  to  be  proved 
whether  he  has  any  of  the  talent  of  the 
higher  and  the  better  diplomacy.  When 
Antonelli  (as  M.  About  says)  left  the 
mountains  of  Sonnino,  he  had  no  thoughts 
of  becoming  the  benefactor  of  the  Roman 
people,  or  of  being  the  testator  of  a  pos- 


terity which  would  treasure  up  his  name. 
He  was  not  —  not  he  —  either  an  Italian 
Don  Quixote,  or  such  a  pious  Papist  fool 
as  this.  His  first  object  was  to  take  care 
of  his  own  precious  person  ;  his  second,  to 
take  care  of  his  family.  That  family, 
thanks  to  his  efforts,  is  in  an  excellent  po- 
sition. His  four  brothers — Philip,  Louis, 
Gregory,  and  Angelo  —  who  in  early  life 
were  mere  peasants,  are  now  all  counts. 
One  is  Governor  of  the  Bank,  and  since 
the  condemnation  of  Campana,  he  has 
been  made  manager  of  the  3lonte  di  Pieta. 
Another  is  Conservator  of  Rome.  An- 
other is  a  forestaller  and  regrater,  a  noto- 
rious monopolist.  The  yoimgest  is  the 
Clerk  and  Commis  Voyageiir  /  the  diplo- 
matist and  messenger  of  this  interesting, 
virtuous,  pious,  taking,  and  flourishing 
family.  A  certain  Count  Dandini,  a  cou- 
sin of  the  Cardinal,  governs  the  police. 
Between  the  lot  they  nurse,  manage,  and 
notably  augment  an  invisible  and  intangi- 
ble fortune.  They  who  know  the  Cardi- 
nal best,  say  that  he  passes  a  right  pleasant 
life.  If  it  were  not  for  the  bore  of  hold- 
ing his  own  with  the  diplomatists,  and 
giving  audiences  daily,  he  would  be  the 
happiest  of  mortals.  His  codes  are  simple 
—  a  cardinal's  robe,  unlimited  power,  an 
immense  fortune,  an  European  reputation, 
and  all  the  pleasures  which  man  can  enjoy. 
These  triiies  satisfy  his  Eminence's  very 
moderate  desires.  The  good  souls  who 
find  every  thing  perfect  at  Rome,  vaunt 
much  how  satisfactory  it  is  that  Antonelli 
is  not  a  priest.  If  you  accuse  him  of  being 
too  rich,  agreed,  say  the  indulgent  Christ- 
ans ;  but  remember  that  he  is  not  a  priest. 
If  you  remark  that  he  has  read  Machia- 
velli  with  profit,  admitted,  say  the  opti- 
mists; but  he  is  not  a  priest.  If  his 
bonnes  fortunes  are  alludea  to,  bosh,  cry 
the  perfectionists,  what  imports  it ;  he  is 
not  a  priest.  On  this  M.  About  slily 
remarks :  "  I  was  not  before  aware  that 
deacons  might  do  any  thing  with  im- 
punity." 

Antonelli  has  one  weakness ;  but  it  is  a 
natural  one.  He  is  terribly  afraid  of  death. 
A  distinguished  and  beautiful  person 
whom  he  honored  with  a  cardinalitial  pre- 
ferenoe,  told  M.  About  that  once  woen 
she  arrived  at  a  solicited  rendezvous,  his 
Eminence  sprang  upon  her  like  a  madman, 
and  eagerly  searched  her  pockets.  When 
satisfied  thAt  there  was  no  deadly  weapon 
about  his  Dulcinea,  his  Eminence  remem- 
bered that  the  lady  was  a  friend.    Proba- 
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bly  this  affair  occurred  after  the  attempt 
which  had  been  made  on  Antonelli's  life. 
A  miserable  idiot,  egged  on,  it  is  said,  by 
the  secret  societies,  posted  liimself  on  the 
staircase  of  the  Vatican,  and  brandishing 
a  fork,  sprang  upon  the  Minister.  His 
Eminence  bounded  on  one  side  like  a 
chamois  of  the  Alps.  The  idiot  was  seized 
and  tried.  The  Roman  tribunals,  who  too 
often  pardon  the  guilty,  at  once  con- 
demned him,  and  he  was  deca|)itated. 
The  Cardinal  magnanimously  conferred  a 
pension  on  his  widow.  Was  not  this,  says  M. 
About,  the  act  of  an  "  homme  d^e^^prit  .^" 
Since  the  affair  of  the  fork,  Antonelli  never 
goes  out  without  the  greatest  precautions. 
His  horses  are  trained  to  gallop  funously 
through  the  streets,  to  save  him  from  a 
chance  shot.  With  the  folio  wins:  extract 
we  must  conclude  our  notice  of  Anto- 
nelli : 

"  Antonelli  has  been  occasionally  compared  to 
Mazarin,  both  being  characterized  by  great  fear 
of  death,  inordinate  love  of  money,  regard  to 
family  interests,  and  certain  other  accidental 
features.  They  were  born  in  the  same  moun- 
tain, or  nearly  so.  The  one  insinuated  himself 
furtively  into  the  heart  of  a  woman,  the  other 
into  the  mind  of  an  old  man.  Both  have  gov- 
erned unscrupulously,  and  have  earned  the 
hatred  of  their  contemporaries.  One  speaks 
French  as  comically  as  did  the  other,  yet  they 
have  an  equal  appreciation  of  the  delicate  nice- 
ties of  the  language.  The  selfish  Mazarin  dic- 
tated to  Europe  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  and 
the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  laid  by  diplomacy 
the  foundation  of  the  greatness  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  managed  the  affairs  of  the  nation  without 
neglecting  his  own.  Antonelli  has  made  his 
fortune  to  the  detriment  of  the  country,  the 
Pope,  and  the  Church.  Mazarin  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  skillful  but  roguish  tailor,  who, 
though  he  dresses  his  customers  well,  contrives 
to  secure  sundry  yards  of  cloth  for  himself. 
Antonelli  resembles  those  Jews  of  the  middle 
ages  who  demolished  the  Coliseum  to  steal  the 
old  iron  it  contained." 

This  comparison  is  more  ingenious  than 
exact  or  truthful.  Mazarin,  unlike  An- 
tonelli, was  a  man  of  noble  birth,  who  had 
the  advantage  of  a  Spanish  as  well  as  an 
Italian  education,  having  passed  three 
years  at  the  Universities  of  Alcala  and 
Salamanca.  Neither  was  he  born  in  the 
mountains  near  Sonnino,  but  at  Piscina,  a 
city  of  the  Abruzzi.  It  seems  also  absurd 
to  compare  the  Minister  of  such  a  kingdom 
as  France,  and  one  of  the  negotiators  of 
the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  and  the  author 
of  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  with  such 
an  adventurer  as  Antonelli 


With  a  Pope  so  weak  and  ineapaUe  v 
Pius  IX.,  and  Antonelli,  such  aa  he  la  de- 
scribed, for  minister,  it  is  not  wonderfiil 
that  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
powers  have  been  and  are  confoimded  to- 
gether, and  that  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Papal  States  are  ill-govenied«  AgricuL 
ture,  trade,  and  manu&otiirea  are  m  the 
most  backward  state ;  the  roads  are  the 
worst  in  all  Ital^,  and  it  was  not  till  verj* 
recently  that  radways  and  gas  were  intro- 
duced on  a  very  small  and  partial  scale. 
The  only  buildings  about  which  the  PopA 
'  Government  concerns  itself  are  Baaiboas, 
churches,  convents,  and  reli^ous  houaea. 
As  to  the  army,  the  only  regiments  worth 
their  salt  are  the  Swiss.  Many  of  these 
are  from  the  Protestant  cantons  of  Swita- 
erland.  They  laugh  at  and  have  no  belief 
in  the  religion  of  the  sovereign  whose 
pay  they  receive.  So  long,  however,  as 
the  Swiss  guards  receive  their  radons  and 
regular  pay,  they  will  sompnlonsly  aiad 
faithfully  fuljfill  the  necessary  duties  they 
have  undertaken  to  perform.  As  to  the 
native  Roman  troops,  they  are  badl^ 
officered,  and  without  instruction,  diici- 
pline,  or  courage,  and  never  make  war 
but  on  their  fellow-citizens.  All  that  is 
good  and  great  in  Rome,  is  as  M.  About 
with  most  other  authors  say,  the  prodne- 
tion,  not  of  the  Popes  or  their  govern- 
ments. The  gigantic  aqueducts,  the  sUi- 
pendous  sewers,  the  magnificent  roads 
which  nimiber  twenty  centuries,  attest 
the  industry  and  civUization  of  long-boned 
nations  and  of  an  extinct  civilisation.  Tel 
the  Roman  people  are  brave,  most  intelli- 
gent, muscular,  and  well-^rown,  and  would 
be  industrious  under  a  civilising  and  pro- 
gressive lay  government.  It  was  the  gen- 
eral belief  in  this  country  and  in  Franoe  a 
few  years  ago,  that  the  Romans  were  a 
debased  and  white-livered  popnlaoe,  with- 
out any  of  the  masculine  vurtaea.  Tet 
when  emancipated  in  1 849  firom  the  grnid- 
ance  and  control  of  about  86,000  pnesta 
and  21,000  monks,  aided  by  a  few  bold 
and  courageous  adventurers  from  all 
quarters  of  Europe,  the  Ronuma  kept  the 
French  army  at  bay  for  months,  and  per- 
formed signal  acts  of  valor.  If  theee  mm. 
were  under  a  good  secular  govemmenti 
there  is  in  them  the  material  to  make  iog^ 
nious  artists,  mechanicians,  watohmakeia^ 
jewelers,  sculptors,  engravers,  civfl  engiih 
eors ;  to  make  thoroughly  practioal  tum^ 
ers,  and  even  excellent  soldiers  and  ealim 
The  descendants  of  Romans, 
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themselves,  in  every  country  in  Europe 
and  out  of  it,  excepting  Rome  their  native 
city,  form  able  men  of  science,  excellent 
merchants  and  commerical  men.  Witness 
the  JVIammianis,  the  Arraellinis,  the  Pepo- 
lis,  the  Farinis,  the  Saffis,  and  the  Mecchis, 
who  in  England,  France,  Sardinia,  and 
America  have  obtained  renown.  Yet  had 
these  men  remained  at  home  a  prison  or 
a  dungeon  would  be  their  reward  from  a 
theocratic  government.  The  remedy  M. 
About  suggests  for  this  misgovernment 
and  malversation  is  the  separation  of  the 
temporal  from  the  spiritual  power.  Make 
the  Pope,  he  says,  Bislio])  of  Rome,  and 
give  him  as  large  a  salary  as  you  will, 
drawn  from  all  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
Chri.stendom,  but  deprive  him  of  all  tem- 
yovn]  power,  which  he  misuses  and  abuses 
horriblv. 

« 

"  I  have  often  (says  M.  About)  spoken  with 
houest,  honorable,  and  enlightened  men  in  the 
States  of  the  Church — the  leaders  of  the  middle 
class — who  have  talked  to  me  as  follows :  IfJ 
said  they,  there  came  down  from  heaven  a  man 
strong  enough  to  cut  into  the  core  of  abuses,  to 
reform  the  administration ,  to  send  the  priests 
and  monks  to  their  churches  and  the  Austrians 
to  Vienna  ;  if  there  was  a  man  strong  enough 
and  honest  enough  to  promulgate  a  civil  code, 
to  render  the  country  healthful  by  drainage,  to 
introduce  good  husbandry,  to  promote  industry 
and  manufactures,  to  facilitate  commerce,  to 
finish  the  lines  of  rail,  to  secularize  education, 
to  propagate  modern  ideas,  and  to  place  the 
Romans  on  a  level  with  the  Western  nations — 
we  should  fall  down  and  absolutely  worship 
him.  It  is  said  by  people  that  know  us  not, 
that  we  can  not  be  governed;  but  give  us  a 
prince  capable  of  governing,  and  you  shall  soon 
see  if  we  are  niggard  in  conceding  to  him  the 
fullest  powers.  Whoever  he  may  be — from 
wheresoever  he  may  come — we  will  give  him 
carte  hJanche  to  be  absolute  master,  to  do  every 
thing  he  likes  so  long  as  any  thing  shall  remain 
to  be  done.  All  that  we  ask  in  return  is,  that 
bis  task  once  finished,  he  will  permit  us  to 
share  power  with  him.  We  will  not  be  niggard 
in  meting  out  to  him  ample  authority,  for  the 
Italians  arc  accommodating  and  cot  ungrateful ; 
but  we  will  not  any  longer  support  that  eternal 
old  lazy,  tricky,  tumbledown  despoUsm  which 
paralj7.e(l  greybeards  transmit  from  hand  to 
hand.  Each  of  these  ruling  and  paralytic 
priests  hands  us  over  manadod  hand  and  foot 
to  the  wickedest  and  worst  of  the  College  of 
Cardinals.*' 

If  a  Cardinal  Secretary  might  by  any 
possibility  himself  become  Pope,  he  might 
use  his  power  honestly  and  mildly,  if  not 
ably  or  discreetly.  But  there  is  no  in- 
stance of  such  a  thing  in  modem  times. 


Lambruschini  and  Consalvi  tried  their  best 
to  be  elected  popes,  but  with  little  success. 

If  the  Pope  were  simply  a  Roman  bish- 
op— chief  of  the  Western  Church;  if  he 
confined  himself  only  to  spiritual  things, 
and  eschewed  temporal  government,  his 
countrymen  of  Rome,  of  Ancona,  and  of 
Bologna  might  govern  themselves  as  wo 
heretics  do  m  London,  and  as  those  very 
pale-colored  papists,  the  French,  do  at 
Paris,  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  and  Nancy. 
The  administration  of  the  Finances  of 
Justice,  of  the  Police,  of  War,  and  of  the 
Home  Department,  would  then  be  carried 
on  by  laj'inen  and  not  by  priests,  bishops, 
or  cardmals.  The  Roman  Catholics  in 
communion  with  the  Pope,  according  to 
M.  About,  number  139,000,000;  anid  if 
every  one  of  the  faithful  and  orthodox 
subscribed  a  half-penny  a  head,  the  chief 
of  the  one  Holy  Roman  Apostolic  Church 
would  have  a  revenue  of  some  £7,000,000 
—enough  to  provide  for  all  the  expenses 
of  the  Church  and  Court  of  Rome,  mclud- 
ing  even  the  repairs  of  St.  Peter's. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  M.  About 
speaks  of  the  result  of  the  French  occu- 
pation of  Rome:  that  result  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  words.  At  Portici, 
Pius  IX.  promised  the  French  Govern- 
ment the  reform  of  certain  abuses  men- 
tioned in  his  motxi  propria.  Once  estab- 
lished in  his  own  capital,  ho  eluded 
those  promises.  Nine  years  have  since 
passed  by,  and  though  politely  invited 
year  by  year  to  advance  a  little  in  the 
way  of  improvement  by  the  French 
Government,  the  Pope  has  refused  to 
budge  an  inch.  Had  the  French  soldiers 
retired  from  Rome  three  months  ago, 
the  Roman  citizens  told  them  they  were 
themselves  capable  of  winning  all  their 
rights ;  that  is  to  say,  the  secularization 
of  the  Government,  the  proclamation  of 
an  amnesty,  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  lib- 
eral institutions.  Now  it  is  too  late  to 
achieve  these  things,  for  the  Austrians 
are  in  force  at  Ancona  and  in  the  Marches. 
What,  then,  has  the  French  occupation  of 
Rome  for  nearly  ten  years  effected? — 
Literally  nothing  in  the  way  of  good  gov- 
ernment. Left  to  themsolvesi  the  Ro- 
mans, withont  either  Austrians  or  French, 
might  have  redressed  their  wrongs.  Now 
Austrians  and  French,  or  French  and 
Austrians,  will  play  off  the  Pope  as  Court 
Card  against  his  sabjects  or  against  each 
other. 

Wo  have  as  little  £uth  in  French  sym- 
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patliy  for  Italy  as  we  have  in  Austrian. 
France  and  Austria  are  both  playing  a 
game  entirely  selfish,  and  Italy  is  the  bat- 
tle-field on  which  they  fight.  We  desire 
as  much  as  any  Italian  patriot  the  freedom 
of  Italy  ;  but  in  the  interest  of  Europe,  of 
the  world,  and  of  France  herself,  we 
greatly  more  desiderate  the  freedom  of 
France  and  the  restoration  of  her  consti- 
tutional Government. 

There  are  difficulties  in  the  Roman 
Question  to  which  we  are  not  insensible  ; 
but  tliese  difficulties  are  not  wholly  insu- 
perable and  are  very  capable  of  solution, 
liome  and  the  Roman  Question  arc  hack- 


neyed subjects,  yet  M.  About  has  thrown 
into  his  volume  so  much  force  and  fresh- 
ness, so  much  good  sense  and  wisdom 
as  well  as  wit,  that  he  extorts  conviction. 
Tlie  point  and  epigram  of  the  style  only 
serve  to  barb  the  weighty  argument  and 
the  forcible  reasoning  of  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  able  books  it  has  been  oar 
fortune  to  read. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  state> 
ments  put  forth  as  facts  in  this  article, 
and  most  of  the  strong  things  said  as  to 
the  Papal  Government,  are  given  on  the 
authority  of  M.  About,  fiom  whose  work 
we  have  rendered  them  into  English. 


»^ » 
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BY  JONATHAN  FREKE  SLINGSBY. 


TEvRRT  one  In  Ireland  knowi  that  May  did  not  come  to  us  this  year  for  eight  days  after  the  8flth  of  ApriL 
made  up  of  some  odds  and  ends  of  days,  that  fell  out  of  the  prerious  winter,  with  keen  east^wlnd  aod  an 
could  write  a  May-day  song  for  last  month*fl  5Iaga  under  such  circumstances  ?    Nobody — aod  nobodj  didlt. 
been  an  anachronism.    *Tis  Just  In  time  at  present.] 


The  InUmli 

half 


Beautiful  May,  beautiful  May ! 
I've  longed  for  it  all  the  year ; 
"When  every  spray  with  blossom  is  gay 

And  the  sky  is  sunny  and  clear. 
All  night  on  the  lawn,  till  the  break  of  the 
dawn, 
I  watched  for  the  welcome  day, 
Till  the  sun  came  out,  and  with  glcesomc 
shout 
Tlie  birds  sang,  "  Hero  comes  May ! 

The  May, 
Ilere  comes  the  beautiful  May  T' 

I  marked  her  feet  trip  light  and  fleet 

Adown  the  mountain  gray  ; 
I  saw  her  eye,  in  the  kindling  sky, 

Laugh  out  with  the  merry  day ; 
Her  waving  curls  were  bright  with  pearls 

Of  hawthorn  flowers  gay ; 
Iler  kirtle  was  green  with  the  dewy  sheen 

Of  leaves  from  every  spray. 

The  May, 

So  came  the  beautiful  May ! 


I  felt  her  breath  like  fragrant  heath ; 

I  heard  her  cheery  voice 
Like  rustling  trees,  or  the  hum  of  beea^ 

That  made  my  heart  r^oice. 
And  as  she  trod  the  grassy  sod, 

Up  sprang  the  daisy  gay ; 
And  o'er  the  mead  the  butterfly  qiread 

His  painted  wings  for  May, 

Thellaj, 

To  greet  the  beautiful  Hay, 

Beautiful  May,  beautiful  May  I 

To-day  T  am  first  of  the  maids 
To  weave  for  my  hair  the  hawthorn  jfUr, 

And  bind  it  in  snowy  braids. 
And  in  my  hair  the  braid  Fll  wmr 

For  one  that  will  be  on  the  green ; 
If  win  I  may  his  heart  tonlar, 

ril  care  not  who  shall  be  Queen 

Of  Maj, 

Who  shall  be  Queen  of  the  May. 
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From    the    Dublin    UnlTeriity    Magailne. 

ITALY    SEEN    TIlROUGn    FRENCH    SPECTACLES 


The  witty  and  wise  author  of  Walks, 
Talksy  and  Chalks,  in  the  pages  of  this 
Magazine,  cautioned  his  readers  against 
circumstantial,  or  what  the  lawyers  call 
presumptive  evidence.  "  This  we  are  told 
is  founded  upon  the  connection  w-hich 
human  experience  demonstates  usually  to 
exist  between  certain  facts  and  circum- 
stances and  certain  other  events.  When 
the  one  occurs,  the  others  are  j)resuraed 
to  accompany  them  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  probability  is  so  strong  in 
some  cases  that  they  say  it  creates  a 
moral  conviction.  In  my  opinion,  this 
ought  not  to  be  called  a  presumption  of 
law,  but  a  piece  of  presumption  in  law- 
yers. Nothing  can  be  more  unsafe  or  un- 
certain than  this  mode  of  drawing  conclu- 
sions from  probabilities;  for  my  experi- 
ence accords  with  that  of  Kochefoucault, 
who  maintains  that  'what  is  probable  sel- 
dom happens.' " 

In  the  discussions  which  have  arisen 
out  of  the  Italian  question  wo  have  had 
some  notable  instances  of  this  presump- 
tive evidence.  The  facts  of  French  ag- 
gression upon  Austria  are  presumed  to 
tally  with  similar  aggressions  fifty  years 
ago,  and  the  conclusion  follows  that  Na- 
poleon the  Third  is  about  to  throw  the 
madman's  stake  of  France  against  Europe, 
which  cost  the  first  Napoleon  his  throne. 
The  j)anic,  in  fact,  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
during  the  last  days  of  April  was  ground- 
ed on  little  else  than  a  historical  parallel 
—  a  piece  of  presumptive  evidence  that 
the  days  of  the  Empire  are  to  begin  over 
again.  The  convention  between  France 
and  Russia  was  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  re- 
vived ;  the  Danes  were  to  lend  a  fleet, 
unless  a  second  Nelson  sailed  forth  in  time 
to  batter  a  second  Copenhagen  ;  a  second 
passage  of  the  Alps,  amid  snow  and  ice, 
and  a  secon(i  Marengo  were  to  scour  the 
Aufitrians  out  of  Italy ;  a  second  abduc- 
tion of  a  Pope  Pius  from  Rome  to  Fon- 
tainebleau  ;  a  second  kingdom  of  Etruria ; 
and  a  second  Murat  reign  in  Naples;  pre- 
sumptions like  these,  from  past  to  present 


experience,  flitted  fast  and  thick  through 
the  aflfrighted  minds  of  journalists  and 
stock-jobbers ;  and  every  one  seemed  to 
forget  the  wise  saw  of  Rochefoucault,  that 
"  what  is  probable  seldom  happens." 

These  historical  parallels  have  caused 
an  infinite  deal  of  mischief;  they  liave 
disabled  the  judgment  of  many.  Men 
have  lost  their  wits  on  the  Italian  ques- 
tion, and  are  suddenly  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  some  doting  old  volunteer 
of  the  days  of  the  threatened  French  inva- 
sion, who  "sans  eyes,  sans  teeth,  sans  sense, 
sans  every  thing,"  pieces  m  the  events  of 
to  day  with  the  events  of  fifty  years  ago, 
in  the  disjointed  talk  of  a  poor  weak  old 
man.  We  have  heard  of  a  country  par- 
son w^ho  when  called  to  preach  a  thanks- 
giving sermon  for  a  peace  with  Russia, 
three  years  ago,  produced  from  the  old 
drawer  an  old  sermon  written  for  the 
thanksgiving-day  after  the  peace  of  1816. 
The  old  gentleman  read  the  old  sermon 
through  ft'om  the  pulpit,  and  greatly  to 
the  amusement  of  his  congregation,  de- 
nounced the  "Corsican  Usurper,"  and 
crowned  with  stale  laurels  "the  brave 
Wellington,  who  laid  him  low  on  the 
blood-stained  plams  of  Belgium."  Now, 
the  panic  about  the  French  invasion  of 
Italy,  and  the  secret  treaty  with  Russia, 
is  about  of  a  piece  wdth  this  old  clergy- 
man's mistake  of  Napoleon  for  Nicholas 
—  the  Crimean  for  the  Corsican  upstart. 

What  is  probable  seldom  happens,  and 
therefore  these  prolix  parallels  between 
Napoleon  the  First  and  Napoleon  the 
Third  may  be  left  to  the  pages  of  Alison, 
whose  interminable  history  of  Europe, 
"from  Napoleon  to  Napoleon,"  like  a 
wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length 
along  the  fifty  years  that  lie  between  the 
Uncle  and  Nephew. 

We  will  not  pause  to  argue  with  those 
who  suppose  that  history  only  moves  in 
circles  of  fifty  years'  sweep,  and  that  in 
this,  the  jubilee  year  of  the  Pope's  French 
captivity,  the  events  of  1809  must  happen 
over  again.    Bat  there  are  many  who  do 
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not  avow  any  theory  of  "  parallels"  so  ab-  j 
surd  as  this,  who  yet  arc  startled  by  what 
they  suppose   are  coincidences  between 
the  policy  of  Uncle  and  Nephew,  and  who  i 
unaccountably  to  themselves  allow  their  i 
judpjment  to  be  warped  upon  the  Italian  I 
question  by  traditional  jealousy  of  French  ■ 
intervention.    The  phantom  fonn  of  the 
Corsican  usurper — Marengo — Boulogne —  I 
Austerlitz  —  start   up  before   them;  and! 
tlieir  desire  for  the  liberation  of  Italy  is  ' 
dispelled  by  the  deeper  dread  of  a  new  | 
Nai)oleon,  and  a  second  partition  of  Eu- 1 
rope  betwceif  the  Emperors  of  the  East ' 
and  West.  i 

Till  this  delusion,  which  confounds  the 
past  with  the  present,  is  dispelled,  we  can 
not  hope  to  convince  Englishmen  that  the 
question  of  Italian  liberation  merits  at- 
tention by  itself.  Our  suspicions  of  the  j 
French  are  too  dee})  to  allow  us  to  spare  | 
sympathy  for  the  Italians.  ' 

Fifty  years  ago  all  kinds  of  abuses  at ', 
home  fattened  and  throve  under  cover  of 
our  execration  of  French  principles.  Rot- 
ten boroughs ;  game  laws ;  the  hanging 
code  ;  Lord  Eldon's  Court  of  Chancery  ; 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade;  impressment 
of  seamen — all  throve,  because  it  was  the 
mark  of  a  Jacobin  to  move  for  reform  in 
these  things.  The  unanswerable  argu- 
ment of  the  Eldon  school  of  statesmen 
was :  "  Sir,  your  principles  arc  revolution- 
ary ;  once  concede  these  reforms,  and  we 
can  not  answer  lor  the  throne  and  the 
altar."  There  is  as  unreasoning  a  panic 
about  French  principles  in  the  affairs  of 
Italy.  Italian  liberty  is  a  very  good 
thing,  but  the  harpy  touch  of  France  is 
thought  to  have  tainted  the  liberal  ban- 
quot  in  luily.  The  Italmns  may  not  taste 
of  liberty  if  French  intervention  has  cast 
its  shadow  on  it.  The  high  caste  consti- 
tutionalist must  throw  away  his  rice  and 
break  the  pot,  because  the  French  Pariah 
has  obligingly  brought  the  sticks  and 
lighted  the  lire  to  boil  it. 

Now,  we  can  not  undertake  to  satisfy 
these  purists  for  liberty,  as  we  can  not 
satisfy  other  high  castes  in  India  or  else- 
where. We  can  offer  no  guarantees  for 
the  moderation  of  Napoleon,  and  his  own 
professions  will  not  even  be  listened  to. 
If  men  will  be  suspicious  there  is  no  Man- 
dragora  to  drug  their  suspicions  to  sleep 
— no  dittany  to  heal  the  wound  of  broken 
confidence  at  a  touch.  We  must  only 
leave  them  to  the  teaching  of  history,  and 
say,  "  Time  will  tell."    For  ourselves,  we 


confess  we  have  no  such  fcara :  that  it  will 
be  only  a  change  of  masters  for  Italy — 
from  the  bondage  of  Austria  to  the  bond- 
age of  France.    Nations  are  not  so  eaalj 
handed  over  from  one  illeffitimate  uanrpar 
tion  to  another.      We    delivered  Spain 
from  the  French  and  Greece  from  the 
Turks ;  but  we  neither  sat  down  in  Spain 
nor  Greece  as  armed  protectors  of  the 
liberty  we  had  procured  for  them.    Nor 
will  the  French  now  succeed  in  posaessbg 
Italy  afler  dispossessmg  the  Austrian& 
The  silly  horse,  says    the    fable,  when 
worsted  by  the  sta^  called  in  the  aid  of 
man,  who  mounted  his  back,  first  subdued 
the  stag,  and  then  kept  his  seat,  and 
would  not  take  off  the  bridle.    We  do 
not  believe  in  these  andcipationa  of  the 
evil  to  arise  from  French  intervention; 
but  were  they  to  occur,  the  change  of  mas- 
ters would  be  a  certain  gain.    AdmitUng 
the  worst  that  could  occur  under  any  ^o^ 
siblc  contingency,  and  the  full  subsUtih 
tion  of  French  for  Austrian  aacendencj  in 
the  peninsula,  still,  if  the  Italians  are  to 
have  a  voice  in  their  own  affiura,  the 
change  will  be  a  gain  to  Italy.    What 
Lombard  would  not  exchange  the  Com- 
cordat  for  the  Code  Napoleon;  French 
vivacity  for  Austrian  stolidity ;  the  demo- 
cratic Imperialism  of  Paris  for  the  Royal 
Apostolic  Imperialism  of  Vienna?    We 
have  admitted  the  worst  that  could  hasf- 
pen,  for  argument's  sake ;  but  we  are  &r 
from  believing  that  this  contingency  will 
ever  occur.    By  the  time  France  has  wdl 
chastised  Austria  she  will  be  as  weaiy  of 
war  as  at  the  end  of  a  two  years*  war  with 
Russia,  and  will  make  peace  on  terms 
almost  as  easy.    Prosaic  Englishmen  may 
think  it  a  poor  indemnity  for  the  ooat  oi 
war  to  build  a  BoiUevard  de  SAaUopal 
and  create  a  Due  du  Mcdakhoff:  but  a 
puff  of  praise  will  satisfy  a  Frenohman — 
these  are  the  kickshaws  of  glory  on  which 
solid  John  Bull  would  starve,  while  our 
volatile  neighbors  thrive  on  thisliffht  food. 
Chdcun  a  8<m  croM^,  we  can  not  understaad 
Frenchmen.     We  forget,  moreover,  that 
Louis  Napoleon  is  conquering  France  m 
Italv.    Louis  Philippe  lost  his  throne,  it 
is  tnought,  because  he  declared  hwn«ftl^ 
in  1830,  the  Napoleon  of  peace,  and  kept 
his  word.    Napoleon  the  Third,  profett- 
ing  the  same  policy,  ^^IJ^JSknpire  c^asl  la 
paixy"**  finds  it  dangerous  to  adhere  too 
strictly  to  this  peace  poliov.    He  would 
have  peace  in  the  main,  with  an  oooarionil 
brush  of  war  to  remind  the  Franbh  tl^pi^ 
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he  is  no  faineant  king.  If  he  exists  in 
Europe  on  condition  that  his  empire  is 
peace,  he  also  exists  in  France  on  condi- 
tion of  keeping  alive  traditions  of  an  em- 
pire which  was  war.  He  is  thus  lield  bal- 
anced between  contrary  fears;  and  now 
that  he  inclines  to  the  policy  of  conciliat- 
ing the  French  ardor  for  war,  we  are  not 
to  forget  that  he  will  gravitate  back  in  a 
year  or  two  to  the  safer  policy  of  peace. 
There  may  be  wai*s  again  in  Europe,  as 
the  two  years'  war  with  Russia ;  but  the 
age  of  war  is  gone  forever,  the  temple  of  1 
Janus  is  not  seldom  closed  and  often  open,  j 
but  seldom  open  and  often  closed.  We 
need  not  fear  that  France  will  wantonly 
continue  a  war  one  hour  beyond  the  point 
when  she  has  gained  her  objects,  and  ex- 
hausted her  resources.  Another  boule- 
vard des  Italiens  in  Pans,  and  an  Italian 
Dukedom  for  a  French  Marshal  will  bo 
the  cheaj)  return  France  will  get  for  her 
intervention  in  Italy. 

The  policy  of  England  during  this  crisis 
is  sirn])le  and  straightforward,  if  our  rulers 
have  the  common  sense  to  remember  the 
homely  proverb,  "  least  said  soonest  mend- 
ed." Lord  Malmesbury  has  been  so  busy 
for  peace  that  he  has  almost  bustled  us 
into  war.  The  mission  of  Lord  Cowley  to 
Vienna  ended  in  the  sorrowful  experience 
of  the  Psalmist :  "  I  labor  for  peace,  but 
when  I  speak  thereof  they  make  them 
ready  to  battle."  We  were  so  anxious 
for  peace,  at  any  price,  that  we  would  not 
listen  to  the  complaints  of  either  side,  and 
tried  to  cajole  France  and  Austria,  like 
sulky  schoolboys,  to  shake  hands  and 
promise  not  to  fight.  When  cajolery  did 
not  succeed,  we  tried  what  bluster  would 
do.  The  Times  threatened  that  the  first 
cannon  fired  should  blow  from  the  guns 
the  English  and  French  alliance ;  which- 
ever of  the  great  powers  dared  to  disturb 
the  j)eace  of  Europe  would  rouse  the 
British  lion  ;  and  then,  woe  to  the  offend- 
er. It  chose  to  assume  that  there  was  no 
gravamen  in  Italy  whatever — that  it  was 
a  quarrel  only  between  France  and  Aus- 
tria ;  and  that  there  were  do  more  grounds 
for  a  French  intervention  in  Italy  than  for 
a  French  invasion  of  England.  It  was 
easy  to  see  where  this  neutrality  would 
lead  us  to.  Professedly  neutral,  it  would 
really  engage  us  on  the  side  of  Austria, 
and  agamst  France.  Austria  stood  on 
her  rights :  for  forty  years  her  interven- 
tion with  affairs  of  the  petty  despotisms 
which  afflict  the  people  of  Italy  had  been 


understood,  and  had  acquired  that  sanc- 
tion which  time  and  impunity  give  even 
to  crime.  For  France  to  interfere  to  pat 
a  stop  to  this,  was  to  disturb  the  estab- 
lished order  of  things.  It  is  evident  that 
if  Austria  was  not  culpable  France  was 
highly  so  ;  so  that  to  judge  of  French  in- 
tervention candidly  we  must  first  pro- 
nounce a  judgment  on  Austrian  interven- 
tion. The  merits  of  the  Italian  question, 
which  the  Times  has  very  persistently 
sneered  at  from  first  to  last,  must  thus 
help  us  to  a  decision  on  this  question  of 
the  quarrel  between  France  and  Austria. 
The  Italians  have  long  since  pronounced, 
that  though  no  lovers  of  French  Imperial- 
ism they  will  welcome  it  as  a  deliverance 
from  Austrian.  The  real  question,  then, 
is  not  whether  we  shall  side  with  the 
French  against  the  Austrians,  or  the  Aus- 
trians  against  the  French  ;  but  whether 
we  shall  side  against  constitutional  Italy 
or  for  it.  If  it  were  only  a  war  of  Louis 
Napoleon  against  Francis  Joseph  ours 
might  rightly  be  a  neutrality  of  indiffer- 
ence— in  so  wicked  a  war  we  could  neither 
have  part  nor  sympathy.  But  in  a  war 
for  the  liberation  of  Italy  from  the  hated 
Austrians  we  can  not  be  indifferent,  even 
though  absolute  France  enters  the  lists 
against  absolute  Austria.  We  are  not 
ashamed  of  liberty,  even  with  such  lovers 
in  her  train  as  Napoleon  the  Third.  We 
should  like  to  see  Italy  able  to  strike  for 
herself;  but  even  if  the  French  should  bo 
called  in  to  chase  out  the  Austrians,  we 
will  not  belie  our  love  of  liberty,  and  deny 
the  cause  of  constitutionalism  for  any 
absurd  jealousy  of  France.  The  wise  man 
does  not  give  up  a  cause  because  those 
who  maintain  it  have  not  always  clean 
hands.  To  wait  for  righteous  ministei*s  of 
a  righteous  retribution  will  be  to  wait  for 
the  Millennium.  All  we  can  say  of  French 
intei-vention  is,  that  it  is  the  best  Italy 
can  get  under  the  circumstances;  and 
even  if  bad  is  the  best,  it  is  better  than 
none  at  all.  The  policy  of  free  England 
is  clearly,  then,  to  sympathize  with  free 
institutions  in  Italy.  Between  France 
and  Austria  let  our  neutrality  be  the  neu- 
trality of  indifference ;  but  between  Italy 
and  Austria,  the  neutrality  of  sympathy 
for  the  oppressed  against  the  oppressors 
—  for  constitntional  against  absolute  rule. 
In  so  far  as  it  is  a  French  and  Austrian 
question,  let  us  have  no  more  to  say  to  it 
than  to  the  battle  of  kites  and  crows ;  but 
in  80  fiur  as  it  is  a  question  of  self^govem- 
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raent  against  slavery,  our  sympathies  are 
Learlily  and  entirely  with  Cavour,  Poerio, 
and  Manini  —  that  noble  triumvirate  who 
liave  proved  that  Turin,  Venice,  and  Na- 
ple.s,  at  the  three  extremities  of  Italy,  are 
united  in  one  common  love  of  liberty,  and 
a  common  desire  to  model  their  country 
after  the  institutions  of  England.  We 
are  fallen  on  davs  of  small  men  and  selfish 
meastires.  Oh!  for  an  hour  in  the  House 
of  Commons  of  I5rougham,  when  in  his 
best  davs  he  thundered  defiance  at  the 
Holy  Alliance  I  Or  when  Canning  gener- 
ously threw  aside  the  traditions  of  Tory- 
ism and  "  leaden  Castlereagh,"  to  declaim 
upon  Spanish  liberalism,  or  to  shield  consti- 
tutional Portugal ;  or  when  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  rehearsud  Edinhurgh  Remew 
essays  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  part  England  should  take  in 
the  vanguard  of  liberty  all  the  world  over. 
Lord  John  Russell,  to  do  him  justice,  has 
not  forgr»ttenthe  lessons  of  his  youth  ;  and 
Lord  PalrncTston  is  repentant  for  the  slips 
lie  made  in  handing  Italy  back  to  the 
hangman  and  Croat  in  1848.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  Sir  Hugh  Cairns 
has  something  of  the  Canning  tire  about 
him  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  below  the  table, 
can  tell  the  House,  as  no  other  manof  ihe 
day,  what  Naples  has  endured  under  Fer- 
dinand, the  *'''pa(froNe  asuoluto  e  tmico^''  of 
j)o]ice  blasphemy.  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
religious  instincts  point  out  that,  if  Pro- 
testantism is  to  have  a  chance  in  Italv  it 
must  be  under  cover  of  constitutional 
states  like  Sardinia:  so  that,  putting 
these  fonres  together,  the  cause  of  Italian 
indf'pcnrh  nee  will  muster  a  strong  body 
both  in  and  out  of  l*arlianient.  Against 
that  must  be  reckoned  the  cynicism  of  the 
7Va//<'.v,  and  the  peace  at-any-price  policy 
of  the  >tock-market,  together  with  the 
traditional  ignorance  and  indifference  of 
most  Englishmen  to  continental  questions. 
Still  there  is  hope  that  public  opinion  will 
settle  down  into  the  rii^ht  <lirection. 
Among  the  leading  journals,  the  Times  is 
almost  alone  in  its  cvnicism :  and  if  it 
were  not  unforttmatelv  the  case  that  nine 
men  read  the  Times  for  one  wdio  reads 
the  Ihnly  Kemn^  Globe,,  PoM,,  (Jhronick^ 
or  J/erald,  the  interest  in  Italian  inde- 
pendence would  not  be  as  languid  as  it  is. 
13ut  great  ([uestions  are  always  fought  and 
won  bv  minoiities.  As  Nelson  said  of  the 
Gazette  that  omitted  to  mention  his  name : 
"  Never  mind  ;  we  shall  have  a  Gazette  to 
ourselves  by  and  by."    So  we  shall  have 


the  Times  on  the  ndeof  ludy,  vhoi  Itilj' 
has  asserted  her  right  to  mdepcndcnce. 
All  in  good  time;  it  will  take  the  cide  of 
Cato  when  for  once  the  goda  take  the  ade 
of  Cato,  and  send  the  Usnr  Francis  Jo- 
seph once  for  all  out  of  Italy. 

We  have  thus  cleared  the  Italian  qiie»> 
tion  of  two  disputed  points  which  blocked 
up  the  way  and  prejudiced  oar  jadgment. 
We  doubted  the  sbcerity  of  France,  and 
despaired  of  the  neutrality  of  England; 
and  in  this  state  of  mind,  between  doubl 
of  our  neighbors  and  allies^  and  despair  at 
the  prospect  of  an  European  war,  we  could 
only  look  at  Italy  through  the  green 
spectacles  of  jealousy  of  France.  Onoe 
assure  Englishmen  that  France  neither 
desires  nor  dares  to  possess  Italy,  and 
that  the  war  will  not  spread  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Rhine,  (which  Austria,  by  her  afli- 
ance  with  the  Catholic  States  of  Sonthem 
Germany,  is  craftily  trying  to  compass,) 
and  we  are  sure  that  the  instincts  of  oar 
countrymen  will  be  to  side  with  Sardiaia 
and  against  Austria.  It  is  now  an  Italian 
war ;  our  policy  as  well  as  our  duty  is  to 
prevent  it  becoming  an  European  war. 
It  will  be  time  enough  to  menace  France 
when  she  menaces  Germany.  The  Rns- 
sian  alliance  with  France  so  grossly  mis- 
stated by  the  TimeSj  meant  only  tms,  to 
neutralize  Austrian  influence  in  German j, 
and  hold  Germany  neutral  in  a  non-Ger- 
man quarrel.  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Eng- 
land can  now  bond  fide  unite  to  keep  the 
conflagration  from  spreading  beyond  the 
Alps.  The  first  thing  an  experienced  fire- 
man does  is  to  isolate  the  conflagration, 
lie  will  ply  the  hatchet  as  well  as  the 
pumps  and  hose.  It  is  seldom  that  we 
can  drown  a  fire,  but  it  is  often  easy  to 
cut  it  off.  Lord  Malmesbury^s  hose  wai 
neither  long  enough  or  strong  enough  to 
deluge  the  fire  of  revolution  m  Italy ;  hot 
it  can  and  still  may  isolate  it  between  the 
Alps  and  the  sea.  So  long  as  the  French 
are  not  marching  on  Vienna,  or  the  Anr 
trians  on  the  Khme,  we  need  not  demir 
of  maintaining  neutrality.  We  found  it 
an  Italian  question,  let  us  leave  it  thusfiv 
the  present. 

As  Englishmen  want  not  so  much  the 
dis])osition  to  sympathize  with  the  wrongs 
of  Italy,  as  information  bow  thev  Toaj 
best  be  redressed,  we  think  we  diaU  most 
serve  the  cause  by  giving  the  information 
on  which  to  ground  an  intelligent  qrmpik 
thy.  To  render  our  statement  as  wnnianrd 
as  possible,  wc  will  group  together  tht 
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observations  of  two  intelligent  Frenchmen 
M'ho  have  very  opportunely  published 
their  rides  and  reveries  in  Italy  at  the 
same  time.  The  one  is  iJltcdie  Politique 
ei  Mellgleusey  by  the  Abbe  Miclion,*  an 
eloquent  preacher  of  the  old  Galilean 
school,  which  is  dying  out,  we  fear,  in 
France  before  the  aggressions  of  ultra- 
montanism.  The  other  is  a  pamphlet  on 
the  Roman  question,  by  M.  Edmond 
About,  the  well-known  author  of  ToUay 
La  Grece  ConUmporaine  and  Ijc  JRoi  dea 
jaioiitatjnes.  Between  a  French  Abbe 
and  a  French  wit,  we  are  not  likely  to 
take  up  either  extremely  advanced  or  ex- 
tremely retrogade  opinions  of  Italy  ;  if  the 
one  leans  a  little  too  much  to  one  side,  we 
can  right  our  judgments  by  reading  the 
other ;  where  they  differ  we  can  balance 
between  the  two,  and  where  they  agree 
their  testimony  nmst  be  like  that  of  two 
independent  witnesses,  in  whose  mouth 
every  word  may  be  established. 

First,  for  the  Abbe  Michon.  He  sets 
out  with  a  preface,  in  which  he  spurns  the 
Unirers^  and  hke  Count  Montalembert, 
nobly  avows  that  he  scorns  the  blasphe- 
mers of  modem  civilization,  who  have 
undertaken  the  task  of  denouncing  the 
age  in  tlie  name  of  those  religious  theories 
of  which  they  proclaim  themselves  the 
defenders.  "  If  the  Church,"  ho  says, 
can  not  maintain  itself  but  by  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  people,  and  the  eternal  alliance 
of  its  priesthood  with  those  institutions 
that  deaden  every  generous  impulse  in  the 
human  heail,  the  Church  would  soon  be 
at  her  hist  gasp.  Happily  the  Church  is 
no  accomplice  with  those  who  thus  exe- 
crate liberty.  They  can  not  efface  those 
words  from  the  sacred  page  on  which  the 
Church's  charter  is  based,  "  Be  ye  not  the 
servants  of  men."  This  liberal  Abbe 
dedicates  his  work  to  the  Cardinal  de 
Andrea,  as  a  guarantee  that  in  champion- 
ing Italian  independence  he  is  not  un- 
mindful of  his  allegiance  to  Rome  and  the 
chair  of  Peter.  He  set  out  from  Paris  the 
14th  April,  1857,  and  entered  Italy  by 
Nice  and  (Tcnoa.  Every  where  he  remarks 
the  same  thing — that  priestly  influence 
and  good  government  are  opposed  to  each 
other.  From  Massa  to  Messma  the  wants 
of  Italy  are  summed  up  in  two  words — 
Secularization  and  the  Code  Napoleon* 
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Thus  Carrara,  he  tells  as,  groans  under 
the  dull  tyranny  of  the  Duke  of  Modena. 
The  state  of  siege  had  been  taken  off  only 
three  months  before  his  arrival  there,  and 
imprisonments  were  even  still  of  daily 
occurrence.  A  little  while  before,  a  priest, 
who  was  suspected  of  having  denounced 
some  liberals,  was  assassinated  in  the  en- 
virons of  Carrara.  Many  arrests  had  been 
made  on  account  of  this  crime,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  discover  the  murderer, 
though  he  was  well  known  to  the  mass  of 
the  people.  One  of  the  inhabitants  said 
to  the  Abb6 :  "  I  love  this  country,  it  is 
my  native  home,  and  the  home  of  the 
arts ;  but  if  I  had  the  power  I  would  not 
remain  in  it  twenty-four  hours,  for  I  am 
weighed  down  with  the  thought  that  some 
day  one  of  my  brothers,  or  my  son,  a 
young  sculptor  here,  or  perhaps  myself 
may  be  thrown  into  prison."  The  Duke 
of  Modena,  too,  has  added  to  the  discon- 
tent by  raising  the  duty  on  the  rough 
marble.  Instead  of  encouraging  the  trade 
by  lowering  the  duty,  the  Duke  taxes  the 
marble  as  it  leaves  the  quarry,  and  thus 
kills  the  hen  to  get  the  golden  eggs.  Po- 
litical economv,  being  one  of  the  liberal 
sciences,  is  evidently  proscribed  in  Mo- 
dena ;  and  so  the  people  languish  because 
their  ruler  is  both  ignorant  and  obstinate. 
It  is  the  same  story  as  the  Abbo  jour- 
nevs  on  to  Lucca.  His  remarks  on  the 
evils  of  superstition  sound  strange  from  a 
Romish  ecclesiastic.  We  can  only  con- 
clude that  in  the  Galilean  Church  at  least 
there  are  the  seven  thousand  who  have 
not  bowed  the  knee  to  the  Baal  of  modem 
Ultramontanism. 

"  I  saw,"  he  says,  "  along  the  road,  inscrip- 
tions set  up  by  the  clergy  for  the  use  of  the 
people,  either  at  the  foot  of  a  cross  or  on  the 
fdqade  of  the  chapels ;  but  I  observed,  with 
regret,  that  none  of  these  recalled  the  great 
themes  of  Christianity.  They  nearly  all  referred 
to  some  act  of  external  religion ;  hardly  any 
recalled  the  pure  and  elevated  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel Every  where,  but  in  Italy  most  of  idl,  the 
people  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  attending 
only  to  the  forms  of  religion.  The  clergy  there 
should  resist  and  not  encourage  this  tendency, 
by  reminding  the  people  that  ours  is  a  God  that 
reads  the  heart,  I)eu%  autem  intuetvr  eor,  I 
blame,  then,  the  Italian  clergy  for  having  so, 
long  petrified  with  formalism  the  minds  of  men 
— a  worthless  formalism,  which  some  day  or 
other  will  fiUl  to  the  ground  when^its  pohtiod 
propB  give  way,  and  bury  all  religion  witii  it  in 
its  ruins.  Fkots  only  too  truly  confirm  these 
reflections.  Not  to  speak  of  that  mock-modesty 
whidi  throws  a  vail  over  the  image  of  the 
34 
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i[adoniui,  as  if  Qod  did  not  see  the  deed  of 
Bhftme,  ttio  bandit  who  al«pH  you  on  the  high 
roftd  would  thiak.  his  soul  in  danger  if  he  did 
not  make  the  Eigu  of  the  croaa  in  passing  bj  a, 
holy  place.  The  assassins  who  stabbed  a  young 
Englishman,  at  Naples,  on  the  open  quay,  hid 
certainly  heard  moss  the  Sunday  previous.     The 

Erocurera  who  tout  you  on  the  Toledo-street 
are  made  their  Eoetcr  confession.  As  for 
those  poor  follows  in  Rome  who  are  denounced 
at  the  church  doors  for  not  going  to  confeasion, 
they  are  cither  workmen  or  stogo-driTers,  who 
by  their  nomad  life  escape  the  Uoly  Office — 
wnile  thieTes  and  prostitutes  attend  regularly 
the  holj  table.  1  have  had  some  horrible  rcTe- 
tetions  on  this  subject  at  Komc  I  can  account 
for  these  deplorable  facts,  by  describing  the 
kind  of  preaching  heard  in  Italy — a  preaching 
which  in  general  does  not  go  tc  the  quick  of  the 
heart,  aocking  to  form  there  the  new  man  after 
the  type  of  the  Gospel,  but  which  lulls  the 
mind  to  sleep  over  a  sterile  mysticism,  or  in 
vague  cuutemplations." 

From  Lucca  the  Abbfi  traveled  on  by 
Leghorn  along  the  liigh  road  to  Civita 
Vecchia,  and  thence  by  steamer  to  Naples. 
At  Ci vita  Vecchia  ho  meets  with  an  old 
man  with  white  hair,  who  predicts  that  in 
ten  yoars  religion  will  have  died  out  in  the 
Papal  States.  Tlie  revolution  will  have 
swept  away  the  priests,  and  the  reli^on 
itseli'  will  not  survive  long  afler.  At 
Naples  the  state  of  things  is,  if  possible, 
more  horrible  still.  Between  cannon 
pointed  in  the  streets,  sentinels  at  every 
comer,  spies  creeping  in  and  ont  of  houses, 
BwarmB  of  monks  in  the  pay  of  the  police, 
Naples  ia  in  the  lowest  circle  of  the  poli- 
tical Inferno  of  Italy.  Our  liberal  Abbe 
launches  out  in  no  measured  terms  at  the 
iniquities  of  the  modem  Tiberius.  The 
reflections  of  Arnold,  when  in  Italy,  arc 
those  of  every  thoughtful  Frenchman  or 
Englishman.  "  It  is  almost  awful  to  look 
at  the  overwhelming  beauty  around  mo, 
and  then  think  of  moral  evil ;  it  seems  as 
if  heaven  and  hell,  instead  of  being  sepa- 
rated by  a  wide  gulf  from  one  another, 
were  absolutely  on  each  other's  confines, 
and,  indeed,  not  far  from  any  one  of  us." 
Systematic  and  long-continiied  tyranny 
in  Naples  has  produced  its  effect  at  last. 
It  has  crushed  out  the  life  of  the  nation — 
the  spirit  of  resistance  is  dead,  or  nearly 
BO,  in  the  masses.  The  middle  classes, 
and  some  few  of  the  nobility,  are  liberal, 
but  the  rabble  are  for  their  absolute  and 
adorable  Ferdinand.  The  Times  insi~ 
nuated  the  other  day  that  revolutions  in 
Italy  must  be  factious  and  party  move- 
ments, because  they  broke  out  m  thoao 


parts  of  Italy  which  irere  oompsntirriy 
well-governed,  as  in  Panoft  and  Tuscany, 
while  in  Naples,  viiere  aren  a  Red  Repit 
blio  would  be  exouable,  there  has  mcd 
uo  stir  whatever.  But  theae  halfiqwlo- 
^B  for  absolntism  forget  that  then  u  a 
eta  vitee  in  nations  as  in  men — Saver  m  sot 
HO  much  a  disease  as  the  efibrt  of  natore 
to  shake  off  the  vinu — phyacianB  will  teU 
you  that  the  beet  patient  is  not  the  one 
who  most  patiently  snccninbe  to  the  ma- 
lady— it  is  the  same  with  nations.  Who 
is  so  impatient  as  John  Bull  himaelf?  he  ii 
constitutionally  a  grumbler,  and  will  fly 
into  a  fury  with  a  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer who  puts  on  an  extra  penny  in 
the  pound.  He  is  a  full-blooded  animal, 
Tull  of  life  and  spirits,  and,  theref()ra, 
Lhrowa  off  those  peocant  hnmors  that 
sometimes  afflict  the  State  in  a  radi  of 
public  excitement  or  the  fever  of  a  dimo- 
lution.  Now,  there  is  more  life  in  North 
than  in  South-Italy,  and,  therefore,  Tdb- 
cany  and  Parma  have  bent  and  broken 
the  leaden  sword  of  the  Grand  Dohe  and 
Duchess,  while  Naples  has  not  fet  in^mcd 
the  iron  sword  of  her  jailer-hmg.  "For 
my  part,"  said  a  &t  Neapolitan  to  H. 
About,  "  I  don't  care  an  orange-peel  fer 
politics.  I  take  for  granted  we  hiiTe  get 
a  villainous  government,  for  all  the  world 
says  so ;  but  my  grandfother  made  twenty 
thousand  ducats  br  a  shop;  my  fiubar 
doubled  this  capital,  and  I  have  bon^ 
an  estate  which  brings  me  in  nx  per  cent 
iy  money.  I  feed  well  fi>nr  tinua  i 
day,  I  have  a  good  digestion,  and  I  t«^ 
over  two  hundred  weight ;  aad  at  wapftr, 
over  my  third  glass  of  (^apri,  who  oaa 
blame  me  if  I  hiccup  ont  Fttw  Is  Xoif 
A  hog  that  was  jtassmg  nnder  the  window 
at  the  time  gave  a  grunt  of  approbation. 

As  it  was  somewhere  alonft  doa  eoart 
that  Circe  worked  her  spella,  we  motf 
leave  such  Neapolitans  to  their  &te;  if 
men  wilt  be  swine  they  will  never  vaat  a 
driver — 
"  Let  Grad  be  Qrad  and  hare  a  nrialib  mind, 

Yet,  hence  let  u*  embark  whil*  wcathir  Mrtm 
and  wind," 

At  Naples  our  liberal  Abb6  witncMCS 
the  liquefaction  of  St  Jannaiittf  blood. 
In  those  ages  of  fiuth  whioh  Lord  BMd- 
ing  would  wish  to  revive,  this  waa  only 
one  of  many  prodigies  performed  in  tH 
churches  of  Naples.  There  waa  the  blood 
of  St.  Stephen,  of  St.  Pantaleon,  of  8L 
Patrizia,  of  St.  Vitus,  and  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist — there  were   even   two  tiak  rf 
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Virgin's  milk  which  were  liquefied  an- 
nually on  Lady  Day.  Whatever  be  the 
reason,  these  liquefactions  have  all  ceased, 
with  the  exception  of  St.  Januarius,  which 
is  still  too  popular  and  profitable  to  fall 
into  disuse.  Our  skeptical  Abbe  tells  the 
old  story  of  General  Championnet,  who 
threatened  to  bombard  the  town  unless 
the  miracle  took  place  within  one  hour ; 
but  it  seems  that  Marshal  D'Estrees  had 
threatened  the  same  in  1702,  when  he 
took  possession  of  Xaples  for  Philip  V. 
of  Spain.  It  appears  that  the  saint  has  a 
particular  respect  for  the  Provost  Mar- 
shal, and  will  work  the  miracle  under  due 
compulsion,  equally  in  French  or  Austrian 
interest.  It  is  amusingly  like  the  strict 
neutrality  which  Ferdinand  has  promised 
to  observe  during  the  present  war  in 
North-Italy.  The  French  are  near  at 
hand,  and  the  Austrians  far  away,  and, 
therefore,  the  King  is  prudently  neutral. 
Napoleon  III.  must  bo  infinitely  obliged 
for  nothing. 

The  Abb6  gives  the  following  explana- 
tion of  this  prodigy.  The  vials  contain 
some  colored  matter  which  he  supposes  to 
be  spermaceti,  and  which  is  a  solid  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  but  easily  liquefies 
under  a  little  heat.  The  heat  of  the 
chapel,  the  lighted  wax  candles  which 
every  now  and  then  are  applied  to  the 
bottle,  the  kisses  of  the  devotees,  and  the 
handlmg  of  the  priest,  together  contribute 
to  warm  the  glass,  and  so  the  contents  of 
the  vial  become  liquid.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Abbo  is  heartily  ashamed  of  his 
fellow-clergy  at  Naples,  and  his  only  ex- 
cuse for  them  is  that  they  seem  to  enact 
this  prodigy  dans  tine  complete  bonne  foL 
He  is  careful  to  add  that  this  is  not  an 
article  of  faith,  and  that  no  one  above  the 
rabble  of  Naples  pretends  to  believe  in  it. 
But  kings  and  priests  have  always  made 
of  superstition  a  convenient  scarecrow  to 
guard  the  forbidden  fruit  of  knowledge ; 
and  so  long  as  adorable  and  absolute  Fer- 
dinands reign  in  Naples,  blood  will  liquefy 
in  those  musty  glass  vials,  though  it  has 
stagnated  long  since  in  every  other  reli- 
quary in  Europe. 

The  Abbe  travels  from  Naples  to  Rome, 
skirting  by  the  Pontine  Marshes,  and 
naively  admits  that  to  drain  those  marshes 
nothing  is  wanting  but  a  secular  govern- 
ment. "I  shall  never  forget,"  he  says, 
*'  when  one  day  in  the  ante-chamber  of 
his  Holiness,  at  Bologna,  I  observed  to  a 
Monsignor  Pacca  that   Rome  lies  in  a 


desert ;  that  the  sterility  of  the  campagna 
is  frightful."  "  But  you  forget,"  I  was 
told  in  reply,  "  we  get  some  revenue  out 
of  it ;  it  gives  winter  grazing  to  cattle." 

What  a  crushing  accusation  against  this 
priestly  regime,  that  it  reduces  the  teem- 
ing basin  of  the  Tiber  to  a  sheep-walk. 

The  only  remedy  the  Abbe  can  suggest 
is  secularization  pur  et  simple.  No  Legis- 
lative Council,  admission  of  the  laity  to 
office,  or  even  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  will 
suffice.  These  partial  reforms  have  been 
recommended  and  tried  over  and  over 
again,  and  as  oflen  have  failed.  The  only 
remedy  is  the  entire  separation  between 
the  spiritual  and  the  secular.  Our  Abbe 
is  an  out-and-out  reformer.  He  would 
reduce  his  Holiness  to  the  primitive  model 
of  a  Bishop  when  the  successors  of  Peter 
dwelt  in  a  modest  shed  by  the  Tiber,  ages 
before  a  stone  of  the  Vatican  w^as  laid, 
or  the  triple  crown  had  even  been  thought 
of.  "  Regnum  meum  non  est  hinc'*'* — my 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  is  a  favorite 
text  with  our  Abbe ;  he  quotes  it  more 
than  once,  and  his  views  on  the  separation 
of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  are  so  far  in 
advance  of  his  age  and  Church  that  we 
can  hardly  wonder  if  the  Uhivers  gnashes 
its  teeth  that  there  is  no  Holy  Office  in 
Pans,  and  prays  that  some  day  or  other 
he  come  within  reach  of  the  Inquisition  at 
Rome.  He  tells  on  tliis  point  a  story  of  a 
certain  French  bishop  who  was  suspected 
of  liberal  opmions,  and  who  disappeared 
mysteriously  when  on  a  visit  to  Rome,  in 
1832.  Years  rolled  by,  and  in  1848  he 
was  among  the  victims  of  the  Inquisition 
that  the  Revolution  then  set  free :  "  One 
day  a  parish  priest  in  Paris  is  accosted  by 
a  stranger  in  long,  w^hite  hair,  who  asks 
him  :  '  Do  you  remember  me.'  After  some 
hesitation  the  Cure  said,  ^I  think  I  re- 
member meeting  you  in  the  Coliseum  at 
Rome  sixteen  years  ago.  I  recognize 
the  pastoral  ring,  too,  which  you  then 
wore  on  your  finger.'  *  I  am  the  same 
man,'  said  the  stranger.  Only  ten  days 
after  I  met  you  in  Rome  I  was  seized  and 
thrown  into  a  frightful  dungeon.  I  was 
not  permitted  to  write  to  my  fiimily,  or 
even  to  the  French  Ambassador ;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  Revolution  in  Rome  I 
should  probably  have  ended  my  days 
there.' "  We  are  glad  to  believe,  for  the 
sake  of  human  nature,  if  not  for  the  credit 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  the  majority 
of  the  French  clergy  sympathize  more  with 
the  Abb6  Michon  than  with  the  Umven. 
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If  the  forty  thousand  parish  priests  of 
France  were  all  the  dark  fanatics  that  the 
Univers  would  persuade  us  they  ought  to 
be,  we  should  despair  of  Modern  Europe. 
The  Abbe  Michon  reassures  us  on  this 
score.  Party,  like  the  serpeut,  moves  by 
the  tail,  and  the  most  rancorous  journalist, 
full  of  envy,  malice,  and  all  uncharitable- 
ness,  seems  to  express  the  feelings  of 
thousands  of  men  who  are  too  timid  or 
too  indolent  to  disown  his  leadership. 
We  are  not  ignorant  of  this  kind  of  tactics 
even  in  Protestant  England,  and  therefore 
need  not  wonder  at  its  success  in  Paris. 
It  was  in  the  last  days  of  Jerusalem  that 
the  zealots  carried  all  before  them — ^their 
rancor  rose  as  the  real  life  of  the  nation 
declined ;  so  it  is  with  party  zeal  now,  it 
is  as  often  the  sign  of  a  dying  cause. 
When  sensible  and  brave  men  open  the 
gates  it  is  the  zealot  who  calls  to  a  hand- 
to-hand  fight  in  the  streets.  If  there  is 
any  hope  for  the  Papacy  it  is  in  following 
the  counsels  of  such  advisers  as  the  Abbe 
Michon,  and  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
Univers,  We  have  no  space  to  devote  to 
the  Abbe's  proposal  to  transfer  the  seat 
of  the  Papacy  from  Rome  to  Jerusalem. 
The  pamphlet  was  written  during  the 
Uuss'an  war,  and  has  reached  a  third  edi- 
tion, a  sufficient  proof  that  fantastical  as  it 
may  seem  to  us  it  is  not  too  Utopian  for 
Frenchmen  and  GaUicans.  Since  the  only 
reform  for  the  Papal  States  is  summed  up 
in  the  two  words  secularization  and  the 
Code  Napokony  Rome  would  become  too 
secular  a  city  for  the  Holy  Father,  the 
visible  center  of  Christendom.  The  Abbe 
reminds  us  that  the  Pope  is  not  neces- 
sarily Bishop  of  Rome.  He  is  successor 
of  l*eter,  who  fixed  his  chair  provisionally 
at  Antioch,  and  afterwards  migrated  to 
Rome.  The  Popes,  as  successors  of  Peter, 
hiivc  generally  resided  at  Rome ;  but  not 
always,  as  during  the  seventy  years'  exile 
in  Avignon,  and  later  still,  when  Pius  VH. 
resided  at  Fontainebleau.  He  therefore 
proposes  to  transfer  at  once  the  chair  of 
Peter  to  the  Holy  City,  and  thus  to  work 
a  double  good  :  to  give  a  secular  deliver- 
ance to  the  misgoverned  subjects  of  the 
Papal  States,  and  to  bring  the  schismatic 
EjivSt  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  succes- 
sor of  Peter.  We  are  not  likely  to  hear 
o'  the  adoption  of  this  suggestion,  and 
therefore  need  not  gravely  sit  down  to 
count  up  objections  to  it.  It  is  like  one 
of  those  ingenious  constitutions  which  the 
Abbe    Sieyes    devised  for    France,  and 


which  Napoleon,  who  hated  idMoffues^ 
swept  away  as  a  pope's-head  sweeps  away 
cobwebs. 

From  a  Gallican  priest  to  a  Plarisiaii 
novelist  is  not  snch  an  abmpt  transitioii  as 
we  might  expect  it  to  be.  M.  About* 
discusses  the  Roman  question  with  the 
same  moderation,  and  dethrones  the  Pope 
with  the  same  sanff  froid  as  the  Gallican 
Abbe.  The  only  difference,  perhaps,  is, 
that  the  priest  would  send  the  Pope  to 
Jerusalem,  and  the  novelist  to  Jencho ; 
and  between  the  two  cities  the  poor  Pope, 
wounded  and  half-dead,  migjht  lie,  while 
the  Gallican  priest  and  the  Xevite  of  let- 
ters passed  by  on  the  other  side. 

M.  About  wrote  several  letters  in  the 
Moniteur  some  time  ago,  which  were  in- 
terdicted at  last  on  account  of  the  indig- 
nant remonstrances  of  the  Papal  Gk>yeni- 
ment.  M.  About  then  threw  his  letters 
into  the  fire,  gave  a  year  to  reflection,  and 
the  result  is  a  book,  in  which  the  oaastio 
wit  and  good  sense  of  Voltaire  have  em- 
balmed, as  a  fly  in  amber,  the  follies  of 
Antonelli  and  the  vices  of  the  system 
which  he  represents.  The  style  defies 
translation — the  point  and  piquancv  of 
the  French  is  lost  in  our  hlnnt,  BkitiBh 
tongue.  It  is  like  olives  and  teine,  which 
go  very  well  together,  so,  if  these  extracts 
appear  too  salt,  we  can  only  refer  our 
readers  to  the  original ;  all  we  denre  is 
to  provoke  their  thirst.  Chap.  L  opens  as 
follows : 

''  The  Roman  Gstholic  Ohnrch,  whieh  I  rin- 
ccrcly  respect,  contains  one  hmidred  snd  thirtj- 
nine  millions  of  individuals,  without  coontiq^ 
the  little  Mortara. 

**It  is  eovemed  bjr  seventy  Oardinsls  or 
Princes  of  the  Church,  in  memoiyof  thetwdrs 
Apostles. 

*^  The  Cardinal-Bishop  of  Rome,  who  is  also 
styled  Vicar  of  Jesus  ChriBt»  the  Holy  Father, 
or  Pope,  is  invested  with  houndless  authority 
over  the  minds  of  these  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  millions  of  Catholics. 

'*  The  Cardinals  are  nominated  by  the  PoM 
and  the  Pope  hy  the  Cardinals.  From  tiie  aqr 
of  his  election  he  becomes  infidlible  —  at  leut 
in  the  opinion  of  M.  De  Maistre  and  all  good 
Catholics.  Bossuet  was  not  of  that  ofdajon,  hot 
the  Popes  have  always  thought  sa  when  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  has  pronounced  that  the  Vir* 
gin  Mary  was  bom  witnout  the  stain  c^  oriainal 
sin,  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  nmUoB 
Catholics  are  bound  to  believe  it^  becanse  ha 
has  said  so,  as  we  saw  occur  quite  raccntiy." 

*  Ixi  Question  JRamaine,  par  S.  Aaovt,  Bras- 

ellca  et  Londrca,  1869. 
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The  necessity  for  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Popes,  in  order  to  support  their 
spiritual,  is  treated  by  M.  About  with 
much  raillery.  It  is  as  if  the  one  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  million  Catholics  through- 
out the  world  said  to  3,124,668  Italians: 
"  You  must  sacrifice  yourselves  to  a  man; 
our  religious  chief  will  be  neither  venera- 
ble, august,  nor  independent,  unless  he 
reigns  despotically  over  you.  Were  he 
to  lose  this  golden  crown,  if  you  were  to 
dispute  his  right  to  make  laws  and  break 
them  as  he  pleases ;  if  you  were  to  get 
out  of  the  habit  of  paying  in  your  money 
to  him,  which  he  spends  for  our  use  and 
edification,  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  uni- 
verse would  treat  him  like  a  little  boy. 
Drop,  then,  your  private  interests." 

"  But  the  Apostles  were  independent  at 
a  cheaper  rate ;  and  besides,  the  vast  con- 
quests of  Catholicism  were  made  before 
the  Pope  was  a  temporal  prince.  The 
primitive  Popes  had  no  budget  and  no  de- 
ficit ;  they  had  nothing  to  say  to  M. 
Rothschild ;  therefore  they  were  more 
truly  independent  than  our  crowned 
Popes.  From  the  day  that  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  power  were  linked  together, 
side  by  side,  like  the  Siamese  twins,  one  of 
the  two  has  had  to  give  way  to  the  other. 
The  Pope  has  had  to  choose  between  the 
Earth  that  was  near,  and  Heaven  that 
was  far  off.  I  w^ill  say  nothing  of  those 
Popes  who  would  have  sold  the  dogma  of 
the  Trinity  for  a  few  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory ;  it  is  not  fair  to  judge  it  by  these 
extreme  cases.  But  I  ask,  when  the  Pope 
absolved  Francis  I.  of  perjury,  after  the 
Treaty  of  Madrid,  was  this  done  in  the 
interests  of  good  morals  or  in  the  interests 
of  his  temporal  crown  ?  If  he  organized 
a  traffic  of  indulgences,  and  drove  half 
Europe  into  heresy,  was  this  done  to  mul- 
tiply Catholics  or  to  portion  a  young 
lady  ?  When  he  allied  himself  with  Pro- 
testant Sweden  during  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  was  this  in  the  cause  of  tlie  Church 
or  to  humble  the  house  of  Austiia? 
When  he  excommunicated  Venice  in  1606, 
was  this  done  to  attach  that  Republic  to 
the  Church  or  to  pay  out  a  grudge  of 
Spain  against  the  allies  of  Henry  IV.? 
AVhen  he  dissolved  the  order  of  the  Jesuits, 
was  this  to  augment  the  army  of  the 
Church  or  to  please  France,  which  then 
was  ascendant  r  If  he  broke  off  all  rela- 
tions with  the  revolted  provinces  of  Ame- 
rica, was  this  in  the  ii;itere8t8  of  the  Church 
or  of  Spain  ?    If  he  threatened  excommu- 


nication to  any  Roman  who  should  invest 
in  a  foreign  lottery,  was  this  done  to  bind 
their  hearts  to  the  Church  or  to  bring  in 
their  crowns  to  the  treasury  ?  Is  it  not 
deplorable  that  bailifis  seize  goods  in 
Rome  in  the  name  of  the  Pope  ?  Judges 
condemn  an  assassin  in  the  name  of  the 
head  of  the  Church.  The  executioner 
cuts  off  heads  in  the  name  of  the  Vicar  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Is  there  not  a  scandal  in 
these  two  words  —  Pontifical  Lottery  ? 
And  what  must  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  million  Catholics  think  when  they 
hear  their  spiritual  chief  applaud  the  in- 
crease of  vice  and  the  success  of  the  lot- 
tery for  the  good  of  the  treasury  ?" 

M.  About  describes  the  state  of  discon- 
tent among  all  classes  of  the  Pope's  sub- 
jects. The  common  people  are  savage 
and  ignorant;  processions  and  puppets 
are  the  diversions  which  their  rulers  en- 
courage —  a  monk  to  teach  them  morals, 
and  a  raffle  and  fireworks  on  saint-days  to 
teach  them  religion.  As  to  the  middle 
classes,  they  are  kept  in  statu  pupilari^ 
like  over-grown  school-boys.  As  an  ex- 
ample —  medical  students  are  not  allowed 
to  study  female  pathology  until  they  take 
their  degree.  It  is  like  the  old  lady,  who 
would  not  allow  her  son  to  bathe  tDl  he 
had  taken  lessons  in  swimming  on  a  ma- 
hogany table. 

As  to  the  noblesse,  they  are  a  class  by 
themselves.  "  Who  knows,"  said  an 
Italian,  one  day,  in  irony,  "  but  the  mi- 
croscope may  discover  globules  of  nobility 
in  the  blood."  M.  About's  account  of  a 
Roman  noble  is  as  follows : 

*^Sce  that  nobleman's  child,  walking  down 
the  Gorso,  between  two  Jesuits.  These  little 
ones  of  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  lovely  as  little 
Cupids,  in  spite  of  their  black 'dress  and  white 
cravats,  will  grow  up  under  the  shadow  of  the 
wide  hat  of  their  master.  When  at  last  they 
shall  have  passed  their  examinations  and  ob- 
tained a  diploma  of  ignorance,  they  will  be 
dressed  out  in  London  fiishion  and  let  loose  on 
the  streets.  They  will  parade  up  and  down  the 
Corso,  will  walk  and  drive  with  a  pane  of  glass 
in  their  eve.  Punctual  at  Mass,  fiiithful  to  the 
theater,  they  will  smile  or  frown,  applaud  or 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  with  equal  indiffer- 
ence. They  all  belong  to  some  religious  confra- 
ternity, and  have  no  club.  They  play  cautious- 
ly, never  drink,  and  are  as  innocent  as  dolls 
that  say, '  Papa!  Mamma  !* 

**  At  Ust  they  reach  the  age  of  twenty-five. 
At  that  age  a  young  American  has  been  a  Jack 
of  ten  trades ;  he  has  made  four  fortunes  and 
lost  one ;  has  had  a  law-suit ;  has  preached  a 
new  religion ;  bag  killed  six  men  with  a  revol- 
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ver  i  and  conquered  an  island.  An  Englishman 
at  twenty-five  has  taken  two  degrees ;  he  has 
been  on  an  embassy :  he  has  founded  a  bank ; 
ho  has  converted  a  Catholic ;  he  has  been  round 
the  world ;  and  has  read  the  complete  works  of 
Walter  Scott  A  Frenchman  has  written  a 
tragedy  in  rhyme ;  written  for  two  newspapers ; 
has  had  three  stabs  with  a  sword ;  has  attempt* 
ed  t>;v'o  suicides ;  has  had  fourteen  amours ;  and 
nineteen  times  changed  sides  in  politics.  A 
German  has  pinked  fourteen  college  chums; 
has  swilled  sixty  tuns  of  beer  and  the  philoso- 
phy of  Ilcgel ;  has  sung  eleven  thousand  coup- 
lets ;  has  smoked  a  million  pipes ;  and  been 
out  in  two  revolutions.  A  Roman  Prince  has 
learned  nothing ;  seen  nothing ;  done  nothing ; 
suffered  nothing.  At  twenty-five,  they  open 
the  bars  of  a  cloister  and  bring  out  a  young 
girl  as  inexperienced  as  himself  and  the  two 
innocents  kneel  down  before  a  priest,  who  joins 
the  sweet  creatures  as  man  and  wife.*' 

M.  About  is  respectful  to  the  cliaracter 
of  Pius  IX.  "  Old  age,"  he  says,  "  ma- 
jesty, virtue,  and  mistbrtuDe  have  their 
rights,  and  be  assured  I  intend  to  respect 
them ;  but  truth,  also,  has  its  rights ; 
it,  too,  is  holy,  and  has  been  often 
cruelly  maltreated  by  the  world."  The 
Pope  is  a  sincere  devotee  ;  he  believes  in 
God, 'and  the  Immaculate  Conception ;  he 
snuffs  and  plays  billiards ;  has  no  private 
vices,  and  is  not  even  a  Nepotist.  When 
his  nephew,  the  Count  3iastalL  Feretti,  was 
married,  the  marriage  present  of  diamonds, 
worth  £8000,  cost  the  State  nothing. 
Some  years  ago  the  Sultan  sent  the  Pope 
a  saddle  adorned  with  precious  stones. 
Many  of  these  were  made  away  with  by 
his  retinue  at  Gaeta ;  the  rest  are  in  the 
jewel-case  of  the  young  Countess,  his 
niece.  This  honest  old  man  is  a  compound 
of  devotion,  good-humor,  vanity,  weak- 
ness, and  wroiig-headedness.  He  blesses 
with  unction,  but  is  slow  to  pardon.  He 
is  a  good  priest  and  a  bad  king. 

But  Antonelli  is  the  bete  noir  of  the 
Papacy.  M.  About  spares  the  Pope  only 
to  lay  the  lash  on  the  Cardinal.  We  are 
told  of  his  birthplace,  Sonnino,  a  little 
village  of  bandits  in  the  Apennines.  If  it 
were  the  life  and  adventures  of  Captain 
Jack,  or  Dick  Turpin,  we  could  under- 
stand  the  particularity  of  describing  his 
birthplace.  But  the  biographer  of  a 
Prince  of  the  Roman  Church  should  tread 
more  lightly  over  these  antecedents  of 
Antonelli's  life.  "  Youn<?  Antonelli  was 
not  bom  in  Arcadia,"  and  "  hawks  do  not 
hatch  doves,"  are  M.  About's  two  epi- 
grams upon  Soimino.  Having  taken  the 
trouble  to  be  born  there,  the  young  Gia- 


como  resolved  to  ran  no  risks  with  a  life 
so  precious  to  himself^  and  therefinre  went 
to  liome  to  enter  a  seminary. 

"Here  he  distinguished  himself  so  that  be 
escaped  the  sacrament  of  orders.  He  has  nerer 
said  Mass.  He  has  never  heard  a  coafesrion. 
I  would  not  swear  that  he  has  ever  been  to 
confession.  He  obtained  the  friendship  of  Gre- 
gory XVL,  which  was  of  more  use  to  him  Ujmi 
all  the  Christian  virtues.  He  became  prelate, 
magistrate,  prefect,  Secretuy-Genenl  cf  tin 
Interior,  and  Finance  Minister.  A  Minister  of 
Finance  can  make  more  money  in  six  months 
than  all  the  brigands  of  Sonnino  in  twenty 
years.  Under  Uregory  XVL  he  was  a  retro- 
grade. On  the  accession  of  Pius  IX.  he  wis 
converted  to  liberalism.  A  red  hat  and  a  port* 
folio  were  the  price  of  his  new  coovictiooi. 
What  a  lesson  to  the  mountaineers  of  Sonnino  I 
—  one  of  themselves,  riding  in  his  carriage  by 
the  police  barracks,  and  the  guard  toming  oat 
to  present  arms  to  him,  instead  of  tumine  out 
to  shoot  him  I  He  has  shared  Pius  IX.%  ftr- 
tune ;  and  when  Rossi  was  murdered  in  tiie 
streets  of  Rome  he  bethought  him  of  his  own 
safety.  A  man  bom  in  Sonnino  is  not  soch  a 
fool  as  to  let  himself  be  assassinated ;  he  aoootd- 
ingly  decamped  with  the  Pope  to  Gaeta,  and 
became  Secretary  of  State  in  partihu$.  He  is 
now  fifly-three  years  of  age.  He  has  the  health 
and  strength  of  a  mountuneer.  He  has  a  broad 
forehead,  bright  eyes,  an  eagle's  beak,  and  a 
commanding  figure.  There  is  a  liriit  of  intdffi- 
gence  in  his  dark  and  almost  Moorish  fi^e;  hot 
his  heavy  jaw,  long  teeth,  and  thick  lips^  ex- 
press the  grossest  appetites.  He  is  a  mmister 
grafted  on  a  savage.  When  he  assiats  the  Pc^ 
at  the  ceremonies  of  the  holy  week,  he  is  ftill  of 
magnificent  disdain.  But  when  you  see  Um 
seated  at  an  evening  party  near  a  pretty  womaa, 
and  eyeing  her  charms,  you  are  reminded  of  the 
savage  of  the  woods,  and  you  think,  with  a 
shudder,  of  a  post-chaise  overturned  by  the 
road-side.  Ho  is  lodged  in  the  Vatican  over 
the  Pope,  and  the  Romans  jokinj;lya8k,  Whidi 
is  higher — the  Pope  or  Antonelli  ?  I  haTeaakl 
before,  that  he  has  managed  to  escape  the  sacra- 
ment of  orders.  He  is  a  Gardinal-Dcaooa. 
Those  simple  souls  that  mMnt^in  tiiat  erccy 
thing  in  Rome  must  be  rights  have  this  exeme 
always  on  their  lips :  If  you  say  Antonelli  h 
too  rich  —  ^  Yob,  but  remember  he  b  not  a 
priest'  If  you  say  he  has  read  MachiaTeUi  te 
advantage  — '  Yes,  but  he  is  not  a  priest*  I 
never  knew  before  that  a  deacon  may  do  almort 
any  thing  with  impunity.  At  that  rate  what 
may  not  poor  laymen  do  who  have  not  reeeiTed 
even  the  tonsure  ?" 


To  tho  countrymen  of  Voltaire^  then 
epigrams  of  M.  About  will  teU  with  a 
force  which  no  philosoidiy  or  rdigioB 
could  give  them.  The  goyemment  of 
Pius  IX.  has  stood  the  invectives  nfTtaBM 
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exiles,  and  the  arguments  of  philosophic 
Protestants.  But  it  is  sharpshooters  like 
M.  About  who  will  clear  the  streets  of 
Rome  of  its  priestly  occupants.  Louis 
Naj)oleon  has  sent  out  a  picquet  of  these 
esprits  rnoqueurs  to  clear  the  way  for  the 
French  army,  and  the  first  affair  of  out- 
posts in  the  coming  Italian  campaign  has 
been  between  these  tirailleurs  of  the 
French  press  and  the  old  Pope's  guard 
of  the  Univera  and  the  Censorship. 
Printed  in  Brussels,  31.  About's  book 
had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  prohibited 
in  Paris.  The  partie  pretre  brought  all 
their  guns  to  bear  on  the  Council  of  State. 
Threats  and  bribes  were  freely  used ;  and 
they  would  have  succeeded,  it  is  said,  in 
excluding:  the  book  from  Franco  but  for 
the  Emperor,  who  wisely  took  off'  the  in- 
terdict and  sent  M.  About  to  open  the 
battle  against  the  Austrian  and  Jesuit 
rulers  of  Italy.*  All  M.  About  asks  is, 
to  secularize  the  Papal  States,  and  to 
leave  the  Pope  his  city,  his  palace,  and  his 
church  of  St.  Peter.  Italy  would  no  more 
suffer  from  such  a  limited  sovreignty  as 
this  than  a  veteran  from  an  old  mustet- 
ball,  which  the  surgeon  had  forgotten  to 
extract  years  ago.  Will  the  Pope  and 
Cardinals  content  themselves  with  this 
reduced  sphere  of  action  ?  We  fear  not. 
On  the  otlier  hand,  M.  About  very  signi- 
ficantly hints  that  the  sovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope will  come  to  read  history  and  dis- 
cover, that  as  the  sovereigns  of  England 
and  Russia  have  made  the  civil  capital 
also  the  religious,  so  the  legitimate  center 
of  French  Catholicism  should  be  in  Paris, 
not  in  Rome.  None  can  foresee  the 
course  of  events.  Perhaps  Europe  may 
have,  as  in  the  fourteenth  century,  three 
anti-popes,  one  in  Paris,  one  in  Vienna, 
and  a  third  in  Italy;  or,  perhaps,  the 
Po]>e  may  betake  himself  to  Jerusalem  as 
to  neutral  ground ;  or,  last  of  all,  the 
Pope  may  content  himself  with  the  more 
modest  title  of  Bishop  of  Rome  and  Patri- 
arch of  Italy,  and  leave  the  Anglican, 
GaUican,  and  German  Churches  to  govern 


*  Since  the  above  was  written,  M.  AbonVs  book 
has  been  seized  by  the  police  in  Paris,  and  the 
author  threatened  with  a  State  prosecntion ;  but 
20,00i)  copies  are  already  in  circulation.  The 
steed  is  stolen,  and  a  padlock  then  put  on  the 
stable-door  —  Antonelli's  reputation  olasted  in 
Europe,  and  the  Emperor  oners  6d!.  damages  and 
cost?.  There  is  worse  mockery  in  thia  than  in  the 
book  itselC 


themselves,  or  appeal  to  General  Councils 
as  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 

Of  these  solutions  of  that  difficult  ques- 
tion— the  Pope's  temporal  sovereignty — 
we  should  prefer  the  third.  It  was  the 
course  which  our  Reformation  in  England 
took,  and  which,  from  time  to  time,  other 
princes  have  been  inclined  to  follow,  as 
Louis  XrV.  in  France,  and  the  Emperor 
Joseph  in  Austria.  One  thing,  at  least,  is 
certain,  that  Italy  will  never  attain  tem- 
poral independence  till  she  gives  up  spir- 
itual supremacy.  The  Pope  and  the  people 
of  Italy  are  as  two  buckets  over  a  well, 
and  the  same  wheel  that  swings  the  Pope 
up  swings  the  people  down.  The  Pope 
puts  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  kings,  and 
kings  have  their  revenge  by  putting  their 
foot  on  the  necks  of  the  people  of  Italy. 
The  sentiment  of  Byron,  though  generous, 
is  unsound : 

*'  Parent  of  our  religion,  whom  tho  wide 
Nations  have  knelt  to  for  the  kevs  of  heaven, 
Europe  repentant  of  her  parricide, 
Shall  yet  redeem  that,  and  all    backward 

driven, 
Roll  the  barbarian  tide,  and  sue  to  be  for- 
given." 

So  far  from  her  religious  supremacy 
procuring  her  independence,  it  is  quite 
the  contrary.  She  can  never  be  free  while 
the  center  of  visible  Christendom,  Spain, 
and  Austria,  and  France  will  go  to  fight 
their  battles  there,  and  while  the  Pope 
has  Austrian,  French,  and  Spanish  con- 
sciences under  lock  and  key,  he  will  be 
regarded  as  too  great  a  prize  to  be  let  slip 
into  the  hands  of  their  rivals.  European 
intervention  in  Italy  is  the  conseauent  of 
Italian  intervention  in  Europe.  Tne  Pope 
sends  his  black-coated  soldiers  to  Vienna, 
and  the  Emperor  sends  his  white-coated 
soldiers  into  Italy.  The  see-saw  of  spir- 
itual and  temporal  is  inevitable.  If  the 
Pope  gets  a  Concordat  out  of  the  Kaiser 
in  Austria,  the  Kaiser  pays  himself  back 
in  kind,  in  Bologna  and  Ancona. 

There  are  a  few  writers  for  our  press, 
"  with  something  of  a  narrow  brow,  and 
something  of  a  narrow  heart,"  and  who, 
by  some  mischance,  were  bom  freemen 
and  Englishmen,  who  reason  something  in 
this  way,  that  the  Italians  never  Imve 
been  free  and  independent,  and,  there- 
fore, never  can  or  ought  to  be.  Such 
conservatives,  in  the  cause  of  lawlessness 
and  disorder,  ooght,  for  the  same  reason, 
to  encourage  the  slave-trade;  because 
negroes  always  have  been  used  to  it.    The 
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independence  of  modem  Greece  was  a 
huge  mistake  in  their  mind — our  Reform- 
ation  was  a  rebellion,  and  our  Revolution 
of  1 688  the  first  day  of  England's  down- 
fall. If  nations  arc  never  to  be  free, 
unless  they  can  show  their  crest  and  quar- 
teriugs  of  freedom,  men  should  never  use 
their  reason  till  they  have  learned  logic, 
or  speak  till  they  have  studied  grammar, 
or  bathe  till  they  can  swim.  It  is  only  in 
Italy  that  jbhey  still  swaddle  children  to 
make  their  limbs  grow  straight.  We 
liave  seen  a  child  swathed  like  a  mummy, 
and  swung  up  to  a  hook  in  the  wall,  or 
hanging  on  a  pack  on  its  mother's  back. 
Young  Italy  wants  to  get  rid  of  its  swad- 
dling-clothes ;  but  a  small  clique  in  Eng- 
land and  Germany  say  no;  you  have 
swaddled  your  children  for  generations, 
from  the  hook  on  the  wall  of  Austrian 
despotism  to  the  pannier  on  the  back  of 
the  l^ope — the  blessed  bambino  has  been 
slung  hitherto,  and  as  we  are  not  sure 
that  he  can  walk,  wo  arc  not  going  to 
undo  the  bandages,  or  try  a  doubtful  ex- 
periment. 

It  is  clear  as  day  that  Italians  must 
strike  for  their  own  freedom,  and  get 
what  help  they  can  in  Europe.  We  have 
such  respect  for  parliaments,  a  free  press, 
and  a  constitutional  king,  that  we  can  not 
help  wishing  the  Italians  the  same  bless- 
ings, even  though  the  intervention  of  ab- 
solute France  is  necessary  as  a  set-off 
against  that  of  absolute  Austria.  Count 
Cavour,  like  a  wise  man,  takes  the  French 
alliance  since  he  can  not  get  the  English 
— we  have  no  right  to  be  angry  with  his 
choice,  particularly  since  he  paid  us  the 


complitnent  of  proposine  tons  first.  Wba 
France  abuses  her  io^ience  in  Italy,  u 
Austria  has  long  done,  it  will  be  tune 
enough  to  cry  out — ^for  the  present  there 
is  a  safe  rule  to  attend  to-— not  to  cry  out 
till  you  are  hurt. 

But  should  Italy  obUun  her  heart's  de- 
sire, deliverance  from  Aastria,  we  would 
remind  her  beforehand  the  price  she  most 
pay  for  it :  she  must  give  up  her  spiritual 
supremacy.  So  long  as  Rome  is  the 
mother  of  churches,  and  her  Bishop  the 
center  of  unity,  Europe  will  interfere  in 
the  temporal  affairs  of  Italians;  becaose 
Italian  priests  interfere  in  the  spiritnal 
concerns  of  Europe.  You  may  say  that 
Italians  are  not  responsible  for  the  Fope^ 
supremacy,  and,  therefore,  should  not 
suffer  for  it.  True ;  but  while  the  excuse 
for  intervention  exists,  Italy  will  never  be 
lefl  to  herself.  Let  the  provinces  of  Italy, 
then,  reclaim  their  spiritual  independenoei 
and  then  political  will  inevitably  follow. 
Let  Milan  reclaim  her  ritual  of  Ambrose, 
let  the  Archbishop  of  Turin  act  as  Claude 
of  Turin  once  acted,  a  reformer  before  the 
Reformation,  let  Venice  treat  the  Pope 
as  the  republic  often  treated  the  center  of 
unity,  and  France  will  then  reclaim  her 
Galilean  liberties,  and  Spain  and  Austria 
follow  her  example.  Italy  will  thus  be> 
come  independent  of  Europe,  because 
Europe  is  independent  of  her.  It  is  the 
spiritual  power  of  the  Pope  which  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Italian  question;  and 
we  thank  a  French  ecclesiastic  and  a 
French  wit  for  having  the  conraee,  at  this 
juncture,  to  tell  the  world  this  plain, 
though  not  sel^vident,  truth. 


From    the    New    Monthly    Magazine. 


THE     KING'S     FLIGHT     TO     VARENNES 


The  flight  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  family 
to  Vareunes  is  not  the  least  interesting 
episode  in  the  history  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, yet  it  is,  strange  to  say,  the  one 
which  has  hitherto  been  involved  in  the 
greatest  mystery.  Notwithstanding  the 
lal)ors  of  historians,  as  the  Abbe  Georgel, 
Lacretelle,  Thiers,  Michelet,  and  Louis 
Blanc,  and  of   writers    of   memoirs,   as 


Madame  Campan,  Weber,  Leonard,  Be^ 
trand  de  MoUeville,  BouillS,  Choiaeul, 
Valory,  De  Moustier,  and  Ooguelat,  the 
whole  circumstances  of  the  ease  nave  never 
yet  been  made  public.  We  are  indebted, 
strange  to  say,  to  a  romancist — and  thai 
a  most  distinguished  one  —  for  dearing 
up  this  mystery.  M.  Alexandre  Dumas 
insists,  and,  at  all  events,  in  this  irnttnflf 
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with  great  show  of  reason,  that  he  takes 
&r  more  trouble  in  obtaining  his  historical 
materials  than  the  world  gives  him  credit 
for.  Being  engaged  in  a  work,  the  scene 
of  which  was  intended  to  open  at  Ya- 
rennes  on  the  ni^ht  of  the  22d  and  23d 
of  June,  1701 — ^Uiat  is  to  say,  the  night 
upon  which  the  Bang  and  Queen  were 
arrested  at  that  town -^  he  found  the 
details  of  the  event  involved  in  such  inex- 
tricable confusion  and  contradictions,  that 
he  determined  upon  proceeding  to  the 
spot  and  investigating  for  himself.  His 
researches  he  also  resolved  should  com- 
mence at  Ch4Ions  as  a  starting-point,  and 
thither  he  went,  accompanied  by  ^  ^n^nd, 
on  the  21st  of  Julv,  1856,  bent  upon 
tracking  the  traces  of  the  royal  fugitives 
step  by  step  till  their  arrestation  at  Ya- 
rennes. 

Louis  XVI.  was  a  captive  in  the  Tuile- 
ries.  On  the  18th  of  April,  1790— Easter 
Monday — ^he  wished  to  go  to  Saint  Cloud, 
but  the  mob  opposed  itself  to  the  depart- 
ure of  the  court.  The  King  insisted,  and 
leant  his  head  out  of  his  carriage  to  ad- 
dress the  rebellious  multitude.  jBut  the 
answer  he  got  came  from  a  thousand 
voices :  ^^  No !  no !  the  King  wishes  to  run 
away  I'* 

Now  it  is  permitted  to  a  captive  to  run 
away  if  he  can.  From  the  moment  that 
Louis  XVL  definitelv  perceived  that  he 
was  such,  he  resolved  upon  making  his 
escape.  He  could  possibly  have  easily* 
done  so  alone,  but  Marie  Antomett^  in- 
sisted upon  accompanying  him,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  niffht  should  be  general 
— King,  Queen,  children,  and  even  a  por- 
tion of  the  household.  This  multimied 
the  difficulties  a  hundred-fold.  The  King 
took  M.  de  Bouille  into  his  confidence, 
and  wrote  to  inform  him  that  he  was 
having  two  travelmg-carriages  (berlines) 
made  on  purpose  for  the  journey.-  M.  de 
Bouille  replied  by  advismg  his  majesty 
id  make  his  escape  in  two  Enelish  dih- 
gences,  as  they  were  then  ca&ed«  He 
also  recommended  that  the  Marquis  d'Ar» 
eout,  major  in  the  French  Guard,  should 
be  associated  in  the  enterprise,  as  a  man 
of  skill  and  courage,  as  well  as  tested 
loyalty.  The  Queen  objected  to  the  first 
part  of  the  proposed  plan,  but  she  agreed 
with  the  King  to  the  second,  and  money 
was  sent  to  M.  de  Bouill^  who  bad  com- 
mand of  all  the  troops  stationed  on  the 
frontier  between  the  Menae  and  the 
Maiiie,  to  provide  for  the  expenaea  of 


moving  the  troops,  and  to  dispatch  a 
trustworthy  ofScer — ^M.  de  Gk)guelat — ^to 
explore  the  road  which  leads  firom  Gh&> 
Ions  to  Montmedy  by  Yarennes. 

The  troops  were  in  consequence  dis- 
posed as  follows  :  Those  of  doubtful 
lovalty  were  removed  to  a  distance ; 
Montmedy  was  occupied  by  artillery,  the 
Austriana  bemg  only  six  ndles  in  advance ; 
Stenay  by  the  royal  German  regiment ; 
Clermont  and  Salute  Menehould  by  de- 
tachments of  dragoons;  while  detach- 
ments of  Hungarian  hussars,  with  brown 
pelisses,  were  stationed  at  Dun  and  Ya- 
rennes, a  further  detachment  of  forty  or 
fifty  having  been  pushed  on  to  Pont  de 
Somme-Yesle,  which  M.  Thiers  calls,  by 
mistake,  Pont  Somme-Yille.  The  King 
would  thus  be  provided  with  detachments 
at  every  change  of  horses — at  Pont  de 
Somme-v  esle  &st,  at  Sainte  Menehould 
afterwards,  then  at  Clermont,  next  at 
Yarennes,  and  lastly  at  Dun  and  Stenay. 

The  Baroness  de  Korff  was  about  to 
leave  Paris  with  two  children,  her  stew- 
ard, and  two  maids.  She  was  induced  to 
cede  her  passport  to  the  royal  fiunily,  who 
were  thus  provided  for,  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  Madame  ElizabelJi  and  M.  d' Amut. 
The  Ejngwas  to  be  the  steward,  Mes- 
dames  Bmnier  and  de  Neuviile  the  maids, 
and  M.  de  Maiden  was  associated  under 
the  name  of  Jean^  M.  de  Moustier  under 
that  oiMdchior^  and  M.  de  Yalory  under 
that  of  tranjpoU.  The  evasion  was  fixed 
for  the  19th  of  June,  then  for  the  20th, 
the  2l8t,  and  the  22d«  This  procrasti- 
nation was  productive  of  the  greatest 
inconvenience,  more  especially  to  M.  de 
Bouille,  who  had  to  issue  new  counter- 
orders  to  the  troops  stationed  alonff  the 
whole  line  of  flight,  as  also  to  M.  de  Choi- 
seul,  who  was  to  eo  on  in  Advance  and 
order  the  relays  of  horses. 

The  untoward  chapter  of  inddents,  cha- 
racteristio  of  a  luxurious  and  corrupt 
court,  becan  at  the  same  time,  and  conti- 
nued till  we  final  catastrophe.  The  Queen 
would  not  go  without  her  hair-dresser — 
the  renownra  Leonard — and  he  was  de- 
puted to  M,  de  Chdsenl'B  with  the  Queen's 
diamonds,  and  a  totter,  in  which  Marie 
Antoinette^  iiitimated  that  they  were  to 
start  at  midnk^ht— thia  was  the  20tk— «id 
that  I#6onara  must  aocompany  M.  de 
ChoiaraL    It  was  in  yain  that  the  terrified 

•ataharportndfeaiidMiaofnlalbT  aufabtr 
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fuiirtiuuary  objected-  M.  dt  ChoiBeul . 
mild  I.'  Lim  get  iuu»  Lis  curriajre,  on  the  ! 
plL-a  thut  they  were  ouW  jroing  a  short  ; 
dist.a!tcx-  OH  u  special  miwsiou. 

Ifi  ih<.'  luoaTj  time,  iustesid  of  batisfyiug 
]ien>«'lf  with   Nouie   siiuplfc  rescnu'ces,  the  ' 
Qu«ieii  Jjad  ordered  a  traveling;  dressdng-  ■ 
vast-  \.'j  }ji*  luade  of  8ueli  umgrjificeDce  lii^ 
Vj    Jia\e    beeu    liie    talk   of    a!J    Paris.  . 
Iiibi^.-ad  of  difcijruisiujr  tlie    Ix^dy-giiardg,  ' 
thev   wi.'re   dretssed   iu  t}»e  liver\-  of  the  .. 
J'riiice  of   Coiid.'.-.  and  wijiUt   the   arms 
werr-   htirr'usd   iuW  l^'jxee,  to  them  were 
oiily  Jelt    useless  "'  couteaux  de   chasse/'  . 
IfiaU'ii/fi  of  placiiJjr  the  King,  as  Madame  I 
de  Korfl'i?  rtewaPJL  iu  a  M.-cv:»iid  cariiage,  1 
he    waj*  pJa<M:fd   jjj  the  fjri*t  with  his  eup-  ; 
ji«-»s*-d  iijibtn^bs ;  jnt^tead  of  being  satisfied 
wiilj   ibur   horw->*.  it    was  resolved   ujwn  ; 
traveling  with  fix — a  numlier  only  per- " 
jijitted  to   rovaltv ;   and   lastlv,  M.  d'A- ; 
gout,  a  man  of  parts  and  reM>iution,  liad 
to  make  way  for  a  governess — Madame 
deTourwfi — andthuK  hin  valiuiblc  (services 
were  J ost  to  t  h  e  fugi t  i  ves.  I 

The  first  difficulty  was  to  get  out  of  the  I 
ruilerieH.  The  royal  family  were  really 
in'itanii^rH.  La  Fayette  was  responsible 
fbr  tliein  to  the  Assembly,  There  were 
WMitinels  at  every  door— even  of  the  retir- 
ing j'ooniH.  The  King  or  Queen  could  not 
move  without  an  escort  of  two  or  three 
national  guardsmen.  3Iost  of  the  atten- 
diiiits  wen;  |Kiid  spies.  It  was  resolved 
thai  the  attempt  to  escape  should  be  made 
;tl.  eN-v<;n  at  night — the  hour  when,  the 
hfi\'u'M  til  the  palace  1>eing  concluded,  a 
numbi'r  of  persons  were  in  the  habit  of 
H'tii ruing  to  their  homes.  A  valet  bv  the 
n.'ime  of  lluir,  who  was  of  the  same  night 
a«  tile  King,  was  made  to  go  forth  at  that 
hour  for  several  days  previously  in  the 
roslume  which  the  King  was  to  adopt,  so 
lis  !o  arrustom  the  porters  to  his  appoar- 
aiic(\  'I'Ih?  same  day  La  Fayette  received 
intelligence  of  the  ])rojected  flight,  and  ho 
repairc'il  to  the  Tuil(»ries,  ac^companied  by 
his  uid('s-<le-i^amp,  MM.  de  (fouvion  and 
Itonu'uf.  Ho  ev(»n  remained  there  till 
half-psist  ten,  but  he  appears  to  have  gone 
away  satisfied  from  what  ho  saw  that  no 
siu'.h  projiua  wtw  really  (Mitertained,  or 
else  secretly  comiiving  at  it. 

Kii  sooiu^r  had  La  Fayetto  gone  than 
every  one  proei^oded  to  dress.  The  great- 
est ditUe.ulty  was  witli  the  poor  little  dau- 
phin, lie  had  to  be  woke  out  of  his  first 
hleep  and  aee.outred  as  a  girl.  The  child 
natuially  tlid  imt  approve  of  those  pro- 


ceedingfi.  and  onlr  BulmuLled  wImb  I0 
told  it  wan  to  taikepart  in  ajAbf. 
£lizal>eth  went  out  fint  mA, 
KcTvale,  and  they  -were  ftlkiwiMl  by  Mih 
dame  de  TonrzeL  tod  the  <ImijJwd  iridi 
one  of  the  ptrdes  dn  oorps.  The  ma0iaA 
eantemjilated  the  party  m  CBriuiuij  tint 
Madame  RoTale  said:  '^Ojunft!  ve  are 
]ofsi  I  that  man  knows  Bfi.^  Bat  ■a-^f—^ 
Korale  ii-as  wronc; :  either  Aer  wetv  aofc 
kno  wn^  or^  if  they  irere,  it  iras  lir  a  fiiesd, 
for  the  sentinel  taraed  faiBbaek^Kn  tlieai 
and  allowed  them  to  pass  bj.  A  lack- 
ney-ooach  awaited  them  at  the  eonwr  «f 
the  Rue  de  rEchelle. 

The  King  came  up  soon  afleiaaida,  Ui 
hands  in  his  pockets,  rollidai^  fike  a  wA 
t>o-do  bourgeois.  He  was  aeoompanied 
by  a  second  guard.  One  of  his  Ao^ 
buckles  had  dropped  on  the  waj ;  he  fid 
not  care  to  stop  to  pick  it  up^  bat  Ae 
soldier  did. 

^*'  Where  is  the  Queen  ?"  inqoired  IL  de 
Fersen.  who  awaited  the  royal  fimflr, 
disguised  as  a  hackney-coachman,  at  tie 
station. 

"  She  is  following,^  the  Ejuff  replied. 

But  half  an  hour  went  by  and  no  Qoecn 
came.  The  third  garde  dn  eorps,  who 
was  with  her,  knew  no  more  of  Puis  than 
the  Queen ;  they  had  gone  out  to  the  right 
instead  of  the  left,  got  on  the  q[aayiy 
crossed  the  bridge,  and  penetrated  into 
the  Rue  du  Bac  before  thej  had  fimad 
'out  their  error.  They  had  then  the  whole 
length  of  the  Carronsel  to  traverse  to  get 
to  the  Rue  de  I'Echelle.  When,  at 
length,  the  Queen  got  to  the  hackn^ 
carriage  she  fell,  trembling  with  cold  and 
fear,  in  the  arms  of  the  King.  Tbe  gardes 
du  corps  followed  in  another  hackney- 
carriage.  The  road  pursued  was,  strange 
to  say,  alongside  of  the  Tnileries ;  hot 
they  reached  the  Barridre  de  CUohy  in 
safety,  and,  close  by,  the  traveUns^^ar- 
riages  were  in  the  house  of  an  EngB  Aman 
named  Crawford.  The  hackney-oarruures 
were  dismissed  before  getting  up  to  Hr. 
Mr.  Crawford's  house.  They  were  thns 
enabled  to  get  into  the  travelme-oarriims 
totally  unobserved,  and  in  an  hour  and  a 
half  they  were  at  Bondy,  without  haying 
experienced  the  slightest  misgivings,  save 
what  were  occasioned  by  Marie  Antoi* 
nctte's  strange  mistake.  At  Bondy  thej 
were  joined  by  two  maids,  who  had  been 
sent  on  in  a  cab,  and  M.  de  Fersen  left 
them  at  the  same  place  to  retnm  to  Ruria. 
M.  do  Valory  mounted  a  poet-hone 
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galloped  off  in  front  to  rouse  the  postil- 
lions. MM.  de  Maiden  and  Moustier  oc- 
cupied the  coach-seat.  The  cab  followed 
behind. 

At  Montmirail  the  spring  of  one  of  the 
carriages  broke,  and  they  were  detained 
two  hours.  Then  came  an  ascent,  up 
which  the  King  persisted  in  walking,  and 
thus  another  half-hour  was  lost.  It  was 
striking  half-past  four  at  the  cathedral 
when  the  traveling-carriages  stopped  at 
the  post-house  of  Chalons,  which  was  at 
that  time  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Rue  Saint  Jacques.  Unfortunately  M.  de 
Valory  went  up  to  the  carriage-door  to 
speak  to  the  King  and  Queen.  In  re- 
plying, they  put  their  heads  out  of  the 
window,  and  were  recognized  by  Oudet, 
the  post-master,  as  also  by  a  stranger, 
attracted  by  curiosity.  Oudet  was  a 
loyalist,  and  seeing  the  stranger  make  off, 
he  became  terrified,  and  hurried  the  pos- 
tillions and  helps,  assisting  them  himself  in 
getting  the  horses  put  to.  When  about 
to  start,  the  horses  stumbled  twice,  caus- 
ing a  further  delay ;  and  once  off,  M.  de 
Valory,  warned  by  Oudet  of  danger,  rode 
by  the  side  of  the  carriages.  As  they 
issued  forth  from  the  town  a  man  passed 
the  carriages  on  horseback,  saying : 

"  Your  measures  have  been  badly 
taken ;  you  will  be  arrested." 

It  was  never  known  who  this  man  was. 

In  the  lapse  of  an  hour  they  reached 
Pont  de  Somme-Vesle,  a  hamlet  consist- 
ing of  a  farm  and  one  or  two  houses  only. 
It  was  in  vain  that  they  looked  out  for 
M.  de  Choiseul  or  M.  de  Goguelat,  and 
their  forty  hussars ;  in  vain  their  eyes 
peered  beneath  the  shade  of  the  trees 
that  flanked  the  streamlet,  or  under  the 
cover  of  the  orchards.  They  were  no 
where  to  be  seen. 

In  order  to  understand  the  contretemps 
that  had  now  arisen  it  will  require  to  go 
back  a  little.  M.  de  Choiseul  had  sent  on 
a  courier  in  advance,  and  had  followed 
with  Leonard,  the  mystified  and  affrighted 
hair-dresser,  behind.  M.  Leonard,  at  each 
new  change  of  horses,  could  only  lift  up 
his  hands  to  heaven  in  despair.  M.  de 
Choiseul  felt  that  the  task  of  consoling 
him  for  his  abduction  was  beyond  his 
powers,  so  he  let  him  to  do  just  as  he 
liked .  W hil st  supping  at  Montmirail,  two 
men  dressed  as  national  guards  came  up 
and  insisted  upon  post-horses  at  once. 
M.  de  Choiseul  had  his  horses  accordingly 
also  put  to,  and  bidding  the  driver  follow 


the  strangers,  he  began,  to  the  hair-dres- 
ser's infinite  horror  i)rcparing  his  pistols 
for  action.  Luckily,  between  Etoges  and 
Chaintris,  the  strangers  left  the  highway 
for  a  cross-road.  M.  de  Choiseul  passed 
through  Chalons  at  ten  in  the  morning, 
and  arrived  at  Pont  de  Somme-Vesle  at 
eleven.  The  hussars  had  not  yet  arrived. 
He  got  down,  however,  at  the  post- 
house,  and  asking  for  a  room  put  on  his 
uniform,  to  the  momentarily  increasing 
astonishment  of  M.  Leonard.  M.  de 
Choiseul,  however,  relieved  the  poor  bar- 
ber from  his  perplexity.  He  told  him 
that  the  King  and  Queen  were  expected 
be  there  in  about  two  hours.  M.  Leonard 
wept  with  joy. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  hussars  arrived, 
M.  de  Goguelat  at  their  head.  M.  de 
Choiseul  ordered  them  to  picket  their 
horses,  and  he  distributed  bread  and  wine 
among  them.  M.  de  Goguelat  brought 
bad  news.  Every  where  the  country  was 
in  a  state  of  effervescence  and  rumors  of 
an  attempt  at  flight  on  the  part  of  the 
royal  family  were  prevalent  on  the  road. 
Whilst  M.  de  Choiseul  and  de  Goguelat 
were  conversing  and  taking  some  refresh- 
ment, the  peasants  kept  accumulating 
around  the  hussars.  These  peasants  were 
mainly  Swiss,  and  they  came  from  vil- 
lages that  lay  hidden  in  trees  up  the  val- 
ley of  the  Vesle.  Unfortunately  there 
had  been  a  dispute  a  few  days  previously 
between  a  land-owner — Madame  d'Elbeuf 
— and  the  peasantry ;  the  latter  had  been 
threatened  with  a  visit  from  the  armed 
force,  and  hence  they  thought  that  the 
hussars  had  arrived  with  hostile  intentions 
towards  them.  All  the  peasants  of  the 
environs  were  accordingly  summoned  to 
a  common  resistance. 

In  the  mean  time  the  delays  that  had 
occurred  were  the  cause  that  entailed  a 
failure  in  the  whole  of  the  prearranged 
plans.  It  was  in  vain  that  M.  de  Choiseul, 
impatient,  rode  up  an  ascent  that  com- 
manded a  long  extent  of  the  road  to 
Chalons  —  no  equipages  came  in  view. 
Four  hours  elapsed,  and  the  hussars  were, 
in  the  mean  time,  surrounded  by  upwards 
of  three  hundred  hostile  peasants,  many 
of  whom  were  armed.  M.  de  Choiseul 
deemed  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
the  escort  being  insufficient  to  protect 
the  royal  family,  it  would  only  be  an  ob- 
stacle in  their  way,  so  he  resolved  upon 
withdrawing  the  troops  altogether.  He 
accordingly  left  the  place  at  five  o'clock. 
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Thus  it  was  tliat  upon  tlie  arrival  of  the 
royal  family  there  was  no  escort;  but 
there  were  also  no  peasants,  anjl  the  road 
was  open.  The  King  obtained  a  relay  of 
horses,  but  the  Queen,  contein]>latiug  the 
solitude  of  the  place,  uttered  these  pro- 
phetic words :  "We  are  lost !" 

When  the  hussars  left  Pont  de  Somme- 
Vesle,  they  took  a  by-way  to  avoid  Sainte 
Menehould,  the  inhabitants  of  which  place 
had  been  found  the  same  morning  to  be 
in  a  very  excited  state.  This  state  of  ex- 
citement had  been  since  much  increased 
by  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  dragoons,  en- 
gaped  on  the  same  service,  and  intended 
to  protect  the  royal  family  on  their  pas- 
sage through  Sainte  Menehould  itself. 
These  dragoons  were  under  the  command 
of  31.  Dandoins,  and  they  were  stationed 
at  the  guard-house,  between  the  place  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  the  garden  of  the 
Arquebusiers.  Several  times  in  the  course 
of  the  day  M.  Daudoins  and  his  lieutenant 
walked  out  to  an  ascent  that  commanded 
the  road  of  Ch&lons.  To  do  this  they  had 
to  traverse  a  ^eat  part  of  the  town  and 
the  suburb  of  Fleurion,  and  their  proceed- 
ings excited  the  curiosity  of  the  people. 
To  the  questions  put  to  them  they  con- 
tented themselves  by  replying  that  they 
were  expecting  treasure. 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a 
courier  with  a  chamois-leather  vest  ar- 
rived at  the  post-house  and  ordered  a 
relay  of  horses.  M.  Daudoins  approach- 
ed M.  do  Valory,  for  he  it  was,  and  whis- 
pered to  him.  A  few  moments  after- 
wards the  royal  equipages  arrived,  and 
the  crowd  soon  gathered  around  them. 

"  Who  are  these  travelers  ?"  they  asked 
of  M.  de  Maiden,  as  he  descended  from 
the  l)ox. 

"  Madame  la  liaronne  de  KoriF,"  was 
the  reply. 

"  More  emigrants  taking  away  the 
money  of  France !"  murmured  the  spec- 
tators. 

"  Not  so,"  observed  M.  de  Maiden ; 
"  the  lady  is  a  Russian,  and  therefore  a 
foreigner." 

In  tlie  mean  time  M.  Daudoins  had  ap- 
proached the  carriage-door,  cap  in  hand. 

"  How  is  it,  monsieur  le  commandant," 
said  the  King,  "  that  I  found  nobody  at 
Pont  de  Somme-Vesle  ?" 

"•  I  was  myself  wondering,"  replied  M. 
Daudoins,  "  how  it  was  that  you  arrived 
without  an  escort." 

The  King  took  no  precautions,  and  a 


captain  of  dragoons,  addressing  a  kind  of 
steward  with  so  much  respect^  having  iib 
creased  the  suspicions,  several  pereoni 
thought  that  they  recognized  the  Ejng 
Among  these  was  Jean  Baptiste  Dronet, 
not  the  son  of  the  post-master,  as  Thiers 
has  it,  but  the  post-master  himself^  accord- 
ing to  Dumas,  and  farther,  a  patriot,  an 
ex-dragoon  of  the  Queen's  Regiment,  and 
an  ex-deputy  of  the  Federation.  Dronet 
compared  the  features  of  the  supposed 
steward  with  those  of  the  King  on  a  paper 
assignat.  A  municipal  officer  named 
Farcy  was  standing  by.  Dronet  touched 
his  elbow. 

"  Do  you  know  who  that  is  ?•*  he  in- 
quired. 

"  The  King,  to  be  sure !"  was  the  reply. 

^^  Run  and  inform  the  munidpal  conn* 
cil,"  said  the  post-master. 

But  the  equipages  had  by  this  time  pro- 
ceeded on  their  way.  Only  at  starting  a 
young  officer  of  dragoons  had  the  impru- 
dence to  fire  a  pistol  in  the  lur  behind  the 
carriages.  This  roused  the  populace,  and 
a  man  came  forth  out  of  a  bam  and  at- 
tempted to  stop  the  progress  of  the  officer 
with  his  flail.  The  officer  put  it  on  one 
side  with  his  sword. 

Tlie  municipal  council  decided  that  the 
equipages  should  be  pursued  and  broujght 
back.  Dronet  undertook  the  mission, 
accompanied  by  a  friend,  Gnillaume  by 
name.  Two  others  accompanied  them, 
mounted  on  mules,  but  did  not  proceed 
far.  Drouet,  says  M.  Dumas,  has  been 
described  as  a  fanatic  resolved  on  re^ 
cide,  but  he  was  in  reality  a  citizen, 
authorized  by  the  miigistrates  to  take  the 
steps  that  he  did.  H.  Dumas  says  that 
he  satisfied  himself  of  this  fiict  by  exam- 
ination of  the  acts  of  the  munidpal  conn- 
cil  of  Sainte  Menehould.  Again,  the 
Abbe  Georgel  and  M.  de  Lacretelle  assert 
that  the  feelings  of  the  peoplo  were  &Tor- 
able  to  the  Kuig ;  Louis  Blanc  and  Ml- 
chelet  say  that  they  were  hostile.  Damas 
asserts  that  they  were  deeply  hostile,  but 
he  also  adds  that  they  were  constitutional 
royalists,  and  that  they  only  sought  to 
prevent  the  IGng's  evasion,  beoanse,  the 
King  absent,  a  republic  became  posfflble^ 

Drouet  and  Guillaumo  having  started 
in  pursuit  of  the  royal  &mi1y,  AL  Dan- 
doius  ordered  the  dragoons  to  mount  and 
follow.  It  was,  however,  eaner  to  give 
the  order  than  to  put  it  into  execatioBi 
The  crowd  had  accumulated,  and  the  Vh 
tional  guard  had  armed.    M.  DandoittS 
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was  summoned  before  the  municipal 
council,  where  he  was  asked  to  sliow  his 
orders.  They  were  satisfactory  enough. 
A  company  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Dra- 
goons was  to  leave  Clermont  on  the  1 9ih 
for  Sainte-Menehould,  where  it  was  to 
wait  for  treasure  convoyed  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Sixth  Regiment  of  Hussars 
coming  from  Pont  de  Somme-Vesle,  But 
the  mob  was  not  satisfied ;  tlie  disarma- 
ment of  the  dragoons  was  clamorously  in- 
sisted upon  ;  and  the  reauest  being  back 
ed  bv  the  town  council,  M.  Dandoins  was 
obliged  to  submit.  Being  then  in  a  de- 
fensolesa  condition,  he  and  his  lieutenant, 
M.  Lacour,  were  locked  up  in  the  common 
jail. 

Legay,  an  officer  of  the  national  guard, 
had  in  the  same  interval  posted  some 
marksmen  behind  the  trees  at  the  angle 
of  the  Rue  des  Marais  and  the  Rue  de  la 
Porte  des  Bois,  with  orders  to  fire  upon 
any  man  who  should  come  in  or  go  out  of 
the  town  at  a  gallop.  At  the  same  time 
news  came  that  the  hussars  liad  got  round 
the  town,  and  that  Drouet  and  Guillaumc 
ran  a  risk  of  falling  into  their  hands.  Le- 
gay  and  two  gendarmes.  Collet  and  La- 
pomto,  volunteered  to  go  and  reconnoitre. 
They  had  not  gone  far,  however,  before 
they  met  with  the  two  citizens,  whom  we 
have  previously  alluded  to  as  accompanying 
Drouet  and  Guillaume,  but  who  were  so 
badly  mounted  that  were  they  obliged  to 
return.  They  brought  with  them  news, 
however,  of  the  safety  of  the  pursuers,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  Islettes.  Delighted  at 
this  intelligence,  Legay  and  his  two  gen- 
darmes galloped  back  to  town,  when  a  sad 
incident  occurred  :  the  sharpshooters  see- 
ing three  men  enter  the  town  at  a  gallop, 
fired  at  them,  and  one  of  the  gendarmes 
was  killed,  the  other  grievously  wounded, 
and  the  third — Legay — slightly  so. 

Many  of  the  citizens,  not  liking  the  turn 
that  events  were  taking,  wished  upon  this 
to  return  to  their  houses,  but  the  mob 
barricaded  the  streets,  and  those  who 
were  on  the  "  place"  were  obliged  to  re- 
main there  all  night.  At  midnij^ht  dis- 
patches arrived  from  Chalons  leaving  no 
longer  any  doubt  that  it  was  the  royal 
faniily  who  i)assed  through,  and  whom 
Drouet  and  Guillaume  were  in  pursuit  of. 
At  one  in  the  morning,  Romeaf,  aide-de- 
cam  j)  to  La  Fayette,  and  Bayon,  an  officer, 
arrived  from  Paris  on  the  traces  of  the 
fugitives. 

When  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  was  at 


Sainte*Menehould,  he  put  up  at  the  Hotel 
de  Metz,  because  Victor  Hugo  had  said 
in  his  Rhine :  "  I  saw  at  Sainte-Mene- 
hould a  fine  thing,  and  that  is  the  kitchen 
of  the  Hotel  do  Metz.''  He  was  also  in- 
troduced there  to  an  octogenarian,  M. 
Mathieu,  who  was  an  eye-witness  to  the 
events  that  occurred  in  the  town,  and  who 
gave  to  M.  Dumas  the  particulars  of  which 
we  have  given  only  a  very  brief  resume. 

The  royal  equipages  had  left  Sainte 
Menehould  at  a  gallop  on  the  road  to 
Clermont.  M.  Damas  awaited  them  at 
that  station.  At  eight  o'clock  the  same 
evening  a  courier  had  reached  that  officer 
—  it  was  poor  Leonard  and  his  cabriolet 
— and  who  informed  him  of  the  straits  in 
which  M.  de  Choiseul  and  his  hussars 
were.  M.  Damas'  own  position  was, 
however,  little  better ;  the  town  w-as  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement,  caused  by  the 
presence  of  his  men — so  much  so,  that  he 
felt  he  would  be  obliged  to  withdraw  in  a 
brief  space  of  time. 

At  this  conjuncture  the  sound  of  the 
postillion's  whips  was  heard,  and  the  roval 
carriages  came  up.  M.  Damas  hurried 
to  the  carriage-door  to  receive  the  King's 
orders. 

"  Let  the  carriages  get  off  without  your 
moving,"  intimated  the  King,  "  and  then 
follow  as  soon  after  as  you  can  with  your 
dragoons." 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  royal  car- 
riages got  away,  than  the  evil  genius  of 
Louis  XVI.  and  of  his  family — the  ex-dra- 
goon Drouet — arrived  at  a  full  gallop.  Ar- 
rived at  the  Islettes,  Guillaume  and  Drouet 
had  separated — Drouet  taking  the  road  to 
Clermont,  Guillaumc  following  a  cross 
one  to  Varennes,  by  which  means  he  ex- 
pected to  arrive  there  before  the  travel- 
ing carriages.  Drouet  arrived  in  Cler- 
mont, not  in  time  to  prevent  the  carriages 
getting  their  relays  of  horses,  but  in  time 
to  prevent  the  dragoons  following.  The 
latter  were  already  mounted  when  the 
municipal  officers  made  their  appeamnce, 
and  ordered  them  back  to  their  quarters. 
This  was,  strange  to  say,  the  third  escort 
that  had  fistiled  the  royal  fitmily,  one  after 
another.  In  the  mean  time,  Drouet  had 
changed  his  horse  and  galloped  onwards. 
The  movement  did  not  escape  M.  Damas, 
who  sospected  its  meaning.  Taking  a  sol- 
dier, Legaohe  by  name,  aside,  he  ordered 
him  to  start  at  once  in  pursuit  of  Drouet, 
to  arrest  him,  and,  if  necessary,  to  kill 
him.    Turning  then  to  his  men,  he  en- 
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deavored  to  exdto  them  to  resist  the 
mandates  of  the  town  council.  Failing  in 
this,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  started 
off  on  the  road  to  Varennes,  calling  out, 
"  Let  those  who  love  me,  follow !"  Three 
men  only  answered  to  the  summons. 

Drouet  was  some  two  miles  in  advance, 
but  ho  was  followed  by  a  resolute  and 
well-mounted  cavalier.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance the  road  divided,  one  leading  to 
Verdun,  the  other  to  Varennes.  Drouet 
thought  to  himself  that  the  King  would 
not  go  by  Varennes  as  there  was  no  post- 
house  there ;  besides,  GuilUiume  was  to 
bo  at  Varennes,  so  he  would  go  to  Ver- 
dun. But  he  had  not  gone  far  on  his  way 
when  he  met  a  postillion  returning  from 
Verdun. 

"  Did  you  meet  two  traveling-carriages, 
one  with  six  horses  ?"  inquired  the  post- 
master. 

"  No  !"  was  the  answer. 

So  Drouet  had  to  regain  the  road  to 
Varennes;  and  he  did  so  by  the  fields. 
This  it  was  that  saved  his  life,  for  the 
dragoons,  seeing  that  he  took  the  road  to 
Verdun,  when  he  knew  that  the  King  had 
gone  on  to  Varennes,  let  liim  go  hb  own 
way.  According  to  M.  Dumas,  we  are 
solely  indebted  to  M.  Mathieu  for  these 
curious  details.  As  to  M.  de  Lacretelle, 
of  the  Academic  Frangaise,  the  Abbe 
George],  and  Camille  Desmoulins,  "enfant 
terrible  de  la  Revolution,"  they  are  as 
ridiculous  and  as  false  in  their  royalist 
apologies  as  they  are  in  their  popular  dia- 
ti-ibes.  They  confound  Clermont  with 
Salute  Menehould,  they  make  the  sol- 
dier start  in  pursuit  from  the  latter,  and 
thev  send  him  after  Guilluume  instead  of 
Drouet.  The  Abbe  Georgel  describes  the 
King  as  being  arrested  at  Sainte  Mene- 
hould, while  Camille  Desmoulins  says  of 
the  same  place :  "  The  name  recalls  to 
mind  the  famous  pigs'-feet  of  our  crowned 
Sancho  Panza.  He  was  determined  not 
to  pass  through  Sainte  Menehould  with- 
out partaking  of  its  renowned  pigs'-feet, 
and  the  delay  was  fatal  to  him !" 

The  preparations  made  at  Varennes 
were  as  follows :  M.  de  Choiseul  was  to 
provide  horses,  Varennes  not  beuig  a 
post-town.  There  was  also  to  be  a  de- 
tachment of  sixty  hussars  stationed  there. 
The  horses  arrived  on  the  20th,  the  hus- 
sars on  the  21st.  The  town  of  Varennes, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  is  divided,  like  Bou- 
logne, into  an  upper  and  lower  town. 
The  upper  portion  is  called  "  la  Chateau." 


A  traveler  coming  from  Clermont  enten 
by  the  high  town,  descends  by  the  princi- 
pal street,  called  Rue  desReligieoseSi  and 
arrives  at  the  Place  de  Latry,  wbidi  bas 
been  described  by  \lctor  Hu^  as  beuw 
in  shape  like  the  knife  of  a  gnillotine.  £ 
was  formerly  a  cemetery. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1791,  the  church 
of  Saint  Gengoulf  stood  on  this  ^  {daoei" 
and  a  traveler,  to  reach  the  Roe  de  la 
Basse-cour,  would  have  had  to  go  nnmd 
the  church  had  it  not  been  for  an  aid^ 
way  under  which  carriages  could  psH  ao 
long  as  they  were  not  too  lofty.  At  the 
other  side  of  this  archway  the  Hdtel  dn 
Bras  d'Or  stood  to  the  right,  and  twenty 
paces  beyond  was  the  house  of  the  mag» 
trate  Sauce.  The  H6tel  da  Bras  d'Or  is 
now  a  grocery,  Sauce's  house  is  simply 
No.  287.  The  Rue  de  la  Basse^comr, 
which  the  traveler  will  have  now  entered| 
has  a  steep  descent  to  a  little  *^  placed 
through  wnich  flows  the  river  Aure,  and 
which  was  spanned  at  that  time  by  a  sdll 
narrower  bridge  than  exists  there  now. 
This  bridge  separates  the  hifl^h  fran  the 
low  town.  No  sooner  is  the  bridge  pass* 
ed,  than  turning  the  comer  of  the  H6td 
du  Grand  Monarque,  <he  traveler  finds 
himself  on  the  "  grande  place,''  the  center 
of  which  is  occupied  by  the  parish  ohorbh. 
A  fine  wide  street,  caUed  Roe  de  PHop- 
tal,  leads  to  the  high  road  to  Cheppy,  and 
this  sends  off  to  the  left  the  hieh  rood  to 
Stenay,  which  ascends  a  hill-siae  doihed 
with  vineyards.  These  details  are  omn^ 
tial  to  the  full  comprehension  of  the 
events  that  took  place  in  Yarennea.  The 
unfortunate  royal  fugitives  never  gotb^ 
yond  the  house  of  M.  Sauce.  Thiers  la* 
bors  under  ignorance  of  the  topognf^ 
of  the  place  when  he  makes  them  eroei 
the  bridge,  pass  under  an  archway  beyond 
that,  and  reach  the  Hotel  du  Orand  llon- 
arq ue.  Lamartine  also  em  in  placing  the 
archway  at  the  head  of  the  bridge.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  royal  carriages  oonld  not 
have  passed  through  the  archway,  which 
is  carried  through  the  church  of  Saint 
Gengoulf.  M.  Dumas*  infiumant  and 
cicerone  at  Varennes  was  a  M.  Bdhj,  a 
contemporary  of  the  events  he  undertook 
to  describe. 

When  the  carriage-horses  arrived  at 
Varennes,  the  circumstance  excited  sn^ 
picions,  and  these  suspicions  beoame  idi 
more  grave  when  the  hussara  fidhnred. 
They  were,  however,  provided  for  at  As 
old  convent  of  the  Cordelietafe  on  the 
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other  side  of  the  bridge.  The  horses 
were  to  have  been  stationed  at  a  farm  in 
advance  of  Varennes,  but  by  some  sad 
fatality  they  were  sent  to  the  lower  town. 
On  tlie  morning  of  the  twenty-first,  Gen- 
eral de  Bouille  sent  his  son  and  M.  de 
Kaigecourt  to  Varennes  to  see  that  the 
relays  were  stationed  at  the  farm,  but 
they  found  the  populace  in  such  a  state 
of  excitement,  that  they  delayed  inter- 
fering till  the  courier  should  arrive,  and 
he  was  expected  to  precede  the  royal 
carriages  by  two  hours.  We  have  ex- 
plained, however,  how  it  was  that  M.  de 
Valory  remained  with  the  royal  party, 
and  it  was  not  till  they  were  near  Varen- 
nes that  he  went  on  in  front.  It  was  half- 
East  eleven  when  he  arrived  at  the  first 
oiises :  all  was  darkness,  no  horses  were 
to  be  seen !  He  knocked  at  the  door,  no 
one  answered.  At  this  conjuncture  the 
carriages  came  up.  The  King  thrust  his 
head  out  at  the  window : 

"Well,  is  not  the  relay  there?"  he 
inquired. 

"  No,  sire,"  replied  M.  de  Valory.  "  I 
have  been  knocking  and  calling  for  ten 
minutes,  and  can  not  obtain  an  answer." 

Tlie  Queen,  impatient,  got  out  of  the 
carriage,  and,  taking  M.  de  Valory's  arm, 
approached  the  door.  By  dint  of  knock- 
ing, a  gentleman  made  his  appearance  in 
a  dressing-gown,  his  naked  feet  hurried 
into  his  slippers.  To  the  question  he  put 
to  the  party  as  to  what  they  wanted,  the 
answer  was  that  they  were  on  their  way 
to  Stenay,  but  did  not  know  the  road. 

"  But  if  I  show  you  the  way  I  may  be 
compromised,"  replied  the  astute  gentle- 
man in  slippers. 

"  And  suppose  you  were  to  be  compro- 
mised," replied  M.  de  Valory,  "would 
that  prevent  you  giving  assistance  to  a 
lady  who  is  in  a  position  of  danger?" 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  the  lady 
behind  you  is  not  merely  a  lady — she  is 
the  Queen." 

M.  de  Valory  attempted  to  deny  the 
fact,  but  the  Queen  drew  him  away,  say- 
ing :  "  Do  not  let  us  lose  time  discussing 
matters ;  let  us  tell  the  King  that  I  am  re- 
cognized." 

The  King  then  requested  that  the  stran- 
ger should  be  brought  to  him. 

"  Your  name,  sir  ?"  inquired  the  King, 
with  his  characteristic  frankness. 

"Do  Pr6fontaine,  sire,"  replied  the 
gentleman,  rather  taken  aback. 

"  What  are  you  ?" 


"  Major  in  the  cavalry,  knight  of  the 
royal  and  military  order  of  Saint  Louis." 

"  Then,  in  your  double  quality  of  major 
and  of  knight  of  Saint  Louis,"  said  the 
King,  in  a  tone  of  authority,  "  you  have 
taken  oaths  of  fidelity  to  me  twice ;  it  is 
your  duty,  then,  to  help  me  in  the  pre- 
dicament in  which  I  am  now  placed." 

The  major  still  hesitating,  the  Queen 
stamped  her  foot  with  impatience. 

"  Sir,"  continued  the  king,  "  have  you 
heard  that  a  detachment  of  hussars  and 
carriage-horses  are  waiting  for  treasure  in 
Varennes  ?" 

"  Yes,  sire,  they  are  in  the  lower  town ; 
the  oflScers  are  at  the  Hotel  du  Grand 
Monarque." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  King.  "  You 
can  now  go  into  your  own  house ;  no  one 
saw  you  come  out  of  it,  no  one  heard  you 
speak,  therefore  no  harm  can  come  to 
you." 

The  gallant  major  took  advantage  of 
the  permission  thus  granted  to  him,  and 
took  himself,  dressing-gown  and  slippers, 
off  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

The  King  was  at  the  same  moment 
giving  orders  to  proceed  to  the  Hotel  du 
Grand  Monarque,  when  a  man  came  up, 
covered  with  dust,  and  his  horse  bathed 
in  foam  and  perspiration,  and  placing  him- 
self in  front  of  the  carriages  and  across 
the  road,  he  called  out,  with  a  loud  im- 
perative voice : 

"  In  the  name  of  the  nation,  postillions, 
stop !     You  are  driving  the  Kuig !" 

The  postillions  stopped  as  if  thunder- 
struck. The  Queen  saw  the  danger  that 
threatened  them. 

"  Speak  to  him !"  she  said  to  the  king. 

"  W  ho  are  you,  sir  I  that  you  give  or- 
ders here?" 

"  A  simple  citizen,  sire — only  I  speak  in 
the  name  of  nation,  and  I  represent  the 
law.  Postillions,  not  a  step  further ;  you 
know  me  well,  and  are  accustomed  to 
obey  me.  I  am  Jean  Baptiste  Drouet, 
post-master  at  Sainte  Menehould." 

So  saying,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  the 
royal  famuy  dashed  his  spurs  mto  his 
horse's  flanks  and  galloped  down  the 
Rue  des  Religieuses. 

"  Postillions  1"  shouted  out  the  King, 
'^  to  the  Hotel  du  Grand  Monarque !" 

But  the  postillions  did  not  move.  It 
was  in  vain  that  M.  de  Valory  and  M.  de 
Maiden  argued  with  them.  They  said 
M.  Drouet  was  their  master,  and  he  had 
spoken  in  the  name  of  the  nation.    The 
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young  officers  were  about  to  adopt 
forcible  means  to  get  rid  of  the  recusants, 
when  the  Queen  interfered,  and  offered 
50  Louis  to  each  and  a  pension  of  500  fr. 
Whether  it  was  dread  of  the  weapons 
that  had  been  unsheathed,  or  the  tempta- 
tion of  the  money,  the  postillions  went  off 
at  a  quick  pace. 

Drouet  in  the  mean  time  had  got  down 
the  Hue  des  Religieuses,  passed  under  the 
archway,  and  arriving  at  the  Hotel  du 
Bras  d'Or,  ho  met  there  his  friend 
Guillaume,  who  had  just  arrived  by  the 
Rue  de  la  Basse-cour.  Both  jumped  from 
their  horses  simultaneously,  and  pushing 
them  towards  the  stables  by  the  gateway, 
they  themselves  rushed  into  the  kitchen. 

"  Quick  !"  exclaimed  Drouet ;  let  every 
bodjr  be  alarmed  ;  the  King  and  the  royal 
family  are  making  their  escape  I  They 
are  about  to  pass  in  two  traveling-car- 
riages, and  they  must  be  arrested !" 

Then,  without  stopping  for  any  reply, 
and  calling  out  to  Guillaume  to  follow, 
the  post-master  rushed  out  into  the  streets, 
sought  or  found  at  his  hand  a  van  laden 
with  furniture — strange  coincidence !  and, 
leading  the  horses  to  the  bridge,  they  upset 
the  van  there,  thus  effectually  intercept- 
ing all  communication  between  the  upi>er 
and  the  lower  town. 

At  the  same  time  one  of  the  two  brothers 
Leblanc,  hosts  of  the  Hotel  du  Bras  d'Or, 
had  hastened  to  the  house  of  the  grocer 
and  magistrate,  Sauce,  and,  awakening 
him,  informed  him  of  what  was  going  on. 
The  worthy  grocer  got  up,  and  arousing 
his  children,  bade  them  go  into  the  Rue 
Ncuvc  and  the  Rue  Saint  Jean,  and  cry 
out  "  Fire !" 

The  royal  carriages  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  accomplished  the  descent  from  the 
upper  town,  and  arriving  at  the  church  of 
Sauit  Gengoulf,  they  turned  off  to  avoid 
the  archway,  througli  w^hich  the  carriages 
could  not  pass,  and  made  for  the  Rue  de 
la  Basse-cour.  At  that  moment,  and  just 
as  they  reached  the  angle  of  the  "  place," 
the  smaller  of  the  two  carriages  in  front, 
tw^o  men  leaped  at  the  horses'  bridles. 
These  men  were  the  brothers  Leblanc. 
The  lesser  vehicle  only  contained  Mes- 
danies  Hrunier  and  De  Neuville.  Sauce, 
who  liad  had  time  to  dress  himself,  now 
also  came  forward,  and  requested  to  see 
the  passports. 

"  We  do  not  carry  them,"  replied  the 
ladies  ;  "  thc»y  are  ^nth  the  people  in  the 
carriage  behind." 


M.  Sauce  accordingly  repaired  to  the 
latter,  backed  this  time  by  an  armed  force, 
consisting  of  five  national  ^oards,  the  two 
Leblancs,  Coqnillard,  Jnstm  Georges,  and 
Soucin,  and  reinforced  by  two  travelers 
from  the  Hotel  du  Bras  d'Or,  MM.  Theve- 
nin,  from  the  Islettes,  and  Delion,  from 
Montfaucon,  both  armed  with  fowling^ 
pieces.  M.  Dumas  has  preserved  the 
names  of  all  the  actors  in  this  melancholy 
drama,  or  rather  in  the  preliminary  scene 
which  led  to  so  fiital  a  catastrophe.  M. 
Sauce  havmg  reached  the  door  of  the 
second  carriage,  he  summoned  its  ooca* 
pants. 

"  Who  are  you?  where  are  you  gomg?^ 

^^  I  am  the  Baroness  de  Korfi^^'  rephed 
Madame  de  Tourzcl,  ^^  and  I  am  going  to 
Frankfort." 

^^  Madame    the     Baroness,*'     retorted 
Sauce,  "has  got  out  of  the  highway,  • 
You  have,  no  doubt,  a  passport  ?" 

The  })assport  was '  produced^  but  M. 
Sauce,  dissatisfied  witn  its  authenticity, 
litled  his  lantern  up  into  the  fiices  of  the 
travelers,  and  recognized  the  King.  Then 
tuiiiing  round  to  the  pretended  Madame 
de  Koi*ff,  ho  said : 

"  Madame,  it  is  too  late  to  viser  a  pass- 
port at  this  hour :  it  is  my  duty  to  oppose 
myself  to  your  prosecuting  your  journey." 

"And  why  so,  sir?"  mterrupted  the 
Queen,  with  her  curt,  imperative  tone. 

"Because,  on  acconut  of  the  mmors 
abroad,"  replied  Sauce,  "  there  would  be 
danger  in  your  proceeding  further.** 

"  What  are  these  rumors  ?" 

"  They  refer  to  the  pretended  flight  of 
the  royal  family." 

The  travelers  did  not  reply.  Hie  Qoeen 
threw  herself  backwards. 

Tlie  ]>assport  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
been  carried  into  the  kitchen  of  the  H6tel 
du  Bras  d'Or,  where  it  was  subjected  to  a 
most  rigid  scrutiny.  The  only  &ult  that 
could  be  found  in  it  was  that  it  was  not 
signed  by  tlie  President  of  the  National 
Assembly.  The  leading  spirit  of  miaehie^ 
Drouet,  was  also  there,  and  returning  to 
the  carriage,  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
Queen,  and  not  to  Madame  Toonel, 
saying : 

"  Madame,  if  you  are  really  Madame  de 
Eorff—that  is  to  say,  a  foreigner — how  is 
it  that  you  have  sufScient  influence  to 
command  an  escort  of  dragoons  at  8«nt 
Menehould,  another  detachment  at  Ole^ 
mont,  and  a  detachment  of  husaars  at  Ya* 
rennes?    Bo  kind  enough  to  step  dowiH 
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and  come  and  explain  these  matters  to  the 
municipality." 

The  royal  travelers  naturally  hesitated 
in  obeying  this  rude  summons  of  a  post- 
master ;  but  the  tocsin  was  now  sounding 
through  the  town,  and  Drouet  even  placed 
his  vile  hands  on  the  King's  person.  The 
unfortunate  magistrate,  Sauce,  also  began 
to  find  himself  in  a  position  of  embarrass- 
ment. He  did  not  know  precisely  how  to 
act.  If  he  aided  and  abetted  the  patnots 
he  compromised  himself  before  royalty ; 
if  he  did  not  arrest  the  King,  he  compro- 
mised himself  with  the  patriots.  Hence, 
he  was  induced  to  adopt  a  mean  term. 
Humbly,  and  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  he 
aj)})roached  the  carriage-door,  and  thus 
addressed  the  travelers: 

'*  The  municipal  council  is  about  to  de- 
liberate as  to  whether  or  not  you  can  con- 
tinue your  iourney ;  but  the  rumor  has 
spread  that  it  is  the  King  and  his  august 
family  whom  we  have  the  honor  to  receive 
within  our  walls.  I  beg  of  you,  whoever 
you  may  be,  to  accept  my  house  as  a  place 
of  safety  till  the  deliberation  is  over.  The 
alarm-bell  has,  as  you  must  have  heard, 
been  sounding  now  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  will  be  increased  by  that  of  the 
country  people,  and  the  King  —  if  it  is 
really  the  King  to  whom  I  have  the  honor 
of  speaking — may  find  himself  exposed  to 
annoyances  which  we  can  not  prevent,  and 
which  would  fill  us  with  grief." 

There  Avere  no  means  of  resistance. 
The  gardes  du  corps  were  at  the  mercy 
of  thirty  men  armed  with  guns — the  es- 
cort was,  by  some  extraordinary  fatality, 
for  tlie  fourth  time  wanting  —  in  fact,  it 
had  never  been  at  the  right  place  at  the 
right  moment  throughout  the  whole  jour- 
ney, and  Louis  XVI.  and  his  family  had 
no  alternative  but  to  accept  the  shelter 
prolFered  to  them  in  the  grocer's  shop. 
The  grocer  hhnself  persisted  in  addressing 
the  King  as  his  majesty  ;  the  King  persist- 
ed in  declaring  that  he  was  M.  Durand, 
simple  valet  de  chambre.  But  the  haugh- 
ty spirit  of  Marie  Antoinette  could  not 
brook  the  humiliation  to  which  she  saw 
the  King  subjected. 

''  Well,"  she  exclaimed,  in  her  wrath, 
"  if  he  is  your  king,  and  I  am  your  queen, 
treat  us  with  the  respect  that  is  due  to  us." 

The  King,  roused  by  the  words,  raised 
himself  up,  and  said,  with  an  expression 
of  majesty  : 

VOL.  XLVIL— NO,  IV. 


"  Well,  yes,  I  am  the  King,  and  there  is 
the  Queen,  and  there  are  my  children." 

But  the  cruel  romancist  has  no  pity 
even  for  Louis  XVI.  The  King,  he  inti- 
mates, naturally  without  dignity  even  in 
the  regal  garments,  was  absolutely  vulgar 
in  his  disguise,  and  his  words  had  no  effect. 
This  we  should  suspect  was  altogether  an 
uncalled-for  remark.  The  rebels  by  whom 
the  King  was  surrounded  would  have  as 
little  regarded  regal  dignity  as  they  did 
the  royjii  person. 

A  sudden  inspiration  had,  however, 
nearly  saved  the  monarch. 

"Surrounded  in  the  metropolis  by 
bayonets  and  daggers,"  said  the  King,  "  I 
have  come  to  the  country  to  participate 
in  that  peace  and  liberty  which  you,  my 
faithful  subjects,  all  enjoy  there.  I  and 
my  family  can  no  longer  remain  in  Pans. 
They  seek  our  lives." 

And  opening  his  arms,  he  pressed  the 
grocer-magistrate  to  his  bosom.  All  those 
who  witnessed  this  scene  felt  the  tears 
come  to  their  eyes.  At  that  very  moment 
the  sound  of  cavalry  was  heard.  It  was 
M.  de  Goguelat  at  the  head  of  his  forty 
hussars.  The  King  hoped  for  assistance. 
Sauce  became  apprehensive  of  danger,  and 
made  his  illustnous  visitors  ascend  to  a 
back-room.  Voices  were  already  to  be 
heard  exclaiming, "  The  King  I  the  King !" 
and  others  were  replying :  "  If  it  is  the 
King  you  want,  you  shall  only  have  him 
dead !" 

Sauce  descended  for  a  moment,  and 
then  returned  with  M.  de  Goguelat.  The 
King  beat  his  hands  on  seeing  a  friendly 
countenance,  and  was  still  more  rejoiced 
when,  behind  M.  de  Goguelat,  he  saw  M. 
de  Choiseul,  followed  by  M,  Damas.  The 
three  officers,  as  they  entered,  cast  their 
eyes  around  them.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
strange  sight.  In  that  small  room  there 
was  a  table,  and  on  that  table  some  glasses 
and  a  bit  of  paper ;  the  King  and  Queen 
were  on  one  side ;  near  the  window  were 
Madame  Elizabeth  and  Madame  Royale ; 
the  dauphin,  worn  out  with  Migue,  slept 
on  a  bed ;  Madame  de  Tourzel  and  Mes- 
dames  de  Neuville  and  Brunier  sat  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed.  Two  peasants,  armed 
with  pitchforks,  stood  as  sentinels  at  the 
door. 

The  first  word  the  King  uttered  was : 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  when  do  we  start  ?" 

*'Sire,  whenever  it  shall  please  your 
majesty." 
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"Then,  gentlemen,  go  down,  get  the 
road  oi)ened,  but  do  not  use  violence." 

The  young  officers  withdrew.  Already 
the  national  guard  was  summoning  the 
hussars  to  dismount. 

"  Hussai^ !"  shouted  M.  do  Goguelat, 
"  remain  mounted." 

"  What  for  ?"  inquired  an  officer  of  the 
national  guard,  Lo  Koy  by  name. 

"  To  take  care  of  the  King,"  replied  M. 
de  Goguelat. 

'■'We  can  take  care  of  him  without 
you,"  retorted  the  officer. 

Messrs.  de  Goguelat  and  de  Choiseul 
once  more  went  up  to  the  royal  family, 
and  addressing  themselves  to  the  Queen, 
they  told  her  that  it  was  of  no  use  think- 
ing of  getting  oft'  with  the  carriages ;  but 
one  clianco  still  remained,  and  that  was 
for  the  King  and  herself  to  start  on  horse- 
back. The  bridge  was  barricaded,  but 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Rue  St.  Jean  the 
river  was  fordable,  and  the  hussars  would 
act  as  an  escort.  For  once  in  her  life  the 
Queen  shrank  before  peril — that  resolute 
heart  trembled  at  the  idea  of  an  encounter, 
a  skirmish,  a  few  balls !    . 

"  Speak  to  the  King,  gentlemen,"  she 
snitl ;  "it  is  the  King  who  resolved  upon 
this  step,  it  is  for  the  King  to  order;  my 
duty  is  to  follow."  And  then  she  added, 
timidly :  "  M.  de  l^ouillo  will  probably 
come  to  our  rescue."' 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  King,  oppressed 
by  the  same  apj)rehensions  as  the  Queen, 
"  can  you  satisfy  me  that  in  such  an  en- 
counter some  stray  ball  shall  not  hit  the 
Queen,  my  sister,  or  my  children  ?" 

A  deep  sigh  escaped  simultaneously 
from  the  breasts  of  the  young  officers. 
They  felt  that  the  King  and  Queen  were 
not  equal  to  an  effort  for  their  liberty  or 
their  Jives.  The  three  gardes  du  corps 
bit  their  lips  with  vexation.  They  were 
there  ready  to  do  any  thing. 

"^  Then,"  added  the  King,  "  let  us  reason 
coolly.  Tlie  municpality  does  not  refuse 
to  lei  me  pass;  the  worst  that  can  happen 
is  that  we  shall  be  detained  till  to-morrow. 
Now,  before  morning,  31.  de  Bouille,  who 
is  at  Stenay,  eight  leagues  hence,  will  be 
infuruKnl  of  our  posit  iou.  lie  can  not, 
therefore,  fail  to  be  here  to-morrow. 
TI'.i'H  we  can  go  away  without  danger, 
and  without  bavins:  recourse  to  violence." 

Srarcelv  had  he  uttered  these  words 

h:m  the  municipal  council  made  its-  ap- 

pcuranre.     Their  decision  was  brief  and 

precise:    "The  people  is  absolutely  op- 


posed to  the  Kine'a  oontinning  hu  joamej. 
It  has  been  rcsoh^cd  to  dispatch  a  oourier 
to  the  National  Aesembly  to  asoertain  iU 
wishes."  A  citizen  of  Varennei,  M. 
Maugin,  a  surgeon,  had,  indeed,  wibreMiif 
started  on  the  mission. 

M.  dc  Goguelat  saw  that  there  was  not 
a  moment  to  lose.  He  threw  himself 
down  stairs,  jumped  on  horseback,  and 
shouted  out,  "  Hussars !  are  yon  for  the 
King  or  for  the  nation?"  The  hossan 
were  Germans;  they  did  not  perfectly 
understand  the  appeal  made  to  them,  and 
some  replied,  "La  nation!  la  nation!" 
and  others,  "Der  Keenig!  der  Koenig!" 

The  miscreant  Drouet  rushed  up  at  this 
crisis  to  M.  de  Goguelat,  gon  in  hand : 

"  You  wish  to  nave  the  King,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "but  I  swear  to  yoa  that  yon 
shall  only  have  him  dead." 

"If  you  move  a  step,"  shoatcd  M. 
Roland,  the  commandant  of  the  national 
guard,  cocking  a  pistol  he  had  in  his  hand 
at  the  same  time,  "  I  will  kill  yon  I" 

M.  de  Goguelat  pushed  his  horse  upon 
him.  M.  Roland  nred  so  dose  that  the 
flame  of  the  pistol  terrified  the  horse,  and 
it  fell  over  on  its  master.  Seeing  their 
leader  down,  the  hussars  began  to  move, 
but  Drouet  cried  out : 

"  Gunners,  to  your  guns  1" 

The  hussars  could  see  in  the  obscniity 
two  lights  borne  to  two  little  guns  sta- 
tioned as  a  batteiy  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Rue  Saint  Jean ;  they  believed  themsdves 
to  be  placed  between  two  fires,  and 
shouted  out : 

"  Vive  la  nation !" 

The  two  guns  were  perfectly  useless, 
the  rust  had  long  ago  eaten  up  their 
touchholes.  M.  de  Goguelat  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  rejoined  the  royal  finnily,  his 
head  severely  cut  by  the  pavement.  The 
scene  had  also  changed  with  them.  They 
had  heard  the  shouts  and  the  firing,  nd 
now  that  M.  de  Goguelat  came  in,  bathed 
with  blood,  their  tears  got  the  better  ef 
their  judgment.  Even  Marie  Antoinette, 
who  was,  in  reality,  the  life  and  finrce  of 
the  family,  gave  way  to  terror.  She  w- 
pealed  for  succor  to  the  srooer^A  vm, 
whilst  the  King  was  addressmg  himadf  to 
Sauce,  as  if  he,  poor  man,  oonld  do  My 
thing  at  such  a  conjuncture. 

Day  da^^^ed  at  length  upon  the  town 
of  Varennes.  The  streets,  the  plaoe  of 
the  Rue  Xenve,  and  that  of  Latiy,  weie 
encumbered  with  people.  The  chinaB 
cried  out  from  their  windows :  ^^ToSuisI 
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to  Paris !  take  the  King  to  Paris !"  The 
King  was  then  prevailed  upon  to  show 
himself  at  a  window  to  calm  the  excite- 
ment. Alas !  Louis  XVI.  was  scarcely 
himself,  and  great  was  the  stupefaction 
when,  having  shown  himself,  he  proved 
to  that  hostile  multitude  that  which  it 
would  never  have  credited  —  that  a  king 
could  be  a  fat,  pale,  heavy-looking  man, 
with  red  dull  eyes,  hanging  lips,  tattered 
wig  and  gray  coat,  with  not  a  word  to  say 
for  himself!  The  crowd  stared,  howled, 
and  then  took  pity.  Some  even  shouted, 
"  Vive  le  Roi !"  It  is  possible  that  if 
Louis  XVI.  had  been  an  active,  resolute, 
and  intelligent  man,  he  could  have  taken 
such  advantage  of  the  kindly  feelings 
awakened  by  his  presence  as  to  have  in- 
duced the  mob  to  come  to  his  aid  and 
that  of  his  wife  and  children ;  but  the 
monarch  who  had  to  be  j)rompted  by  his 
queen  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  could  not 
find  a  ^vord  at  Varennes.  He  had  neither 
dined  well  nor  slept  well.  Louis  XVI. 
had  sunk  into  a  state  of  almost  total 
apathy. 

At  about  half-past  six  M.Deslon  arrived 
from  Dun  with  a  hundred  men,  and  got 
permission  to  speak  to  the  King.  Three 
times  he  told  him  that  he  had  come  at 
the  sound  of  the  tocsin,  and  that  M.  de 
BouilK'  would  no  doubt  come  to  his  aid. 
The  King  made  no  answer,  till  M.  Deslon, 
annoved,  said:  ''Sire,  do  you  not  hear 
me  'r 

"  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?"  at 
length  said  the  King.  *'  I  have  no  orders 
to  give  you,  I  am  a  prisoner."  The  only 
reply  that  M.  Deslon  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing was :  "  Let  him  do  what  he  can  for 


me." 

At  seven  in  the  morning  two  men 
arrived  on  horses  panting  with  fatigue, 
and  covered  with  dust  and  perspiration, 
bv  the  road  from  Clermont.  They  were 
]\l.  de  liomeuf.  La  Fayette's  aide-de-camp, 
and  Bay  on,  officer  of  the  national  guard. 
The  former  was  a  bearer  of  a  decree  from 
the  Assembly.  Forcing  their  way  through 
the  crowd,  they  obtained  access  to  the 
royal  family. 

"What  sir,  is  it  you?"  exclaimed  the 
Queen,  on  seeing  M.  de  Romeuf.  "I 
could  not  have  believed  it." 

31.  de  Romeuf  was  ashamed,  and  held 
down  his  head.  The  King  saw  the  decree 
in  his  hand,  and  tore  it  from  him,  and 
thou  looking  at  it  hastily,  said : 

''  There  is  no  longer  a  king  in  France !'' 


The  peasants  had  all  this  while  con- 
tinued to  crowd  into  Varennes,  armed 
with  guns,  pitchforks,  and  scythes.  The 
streets  were  encumbered  by  some  four  or 
five  thousand  men,  and  all  were  shouting 
at  the  top  of  their  voices :  "  To  Paris  I  to 
Paris !" 

Every  thing  was  indeed  now  prepared 
for  the  departure  of  the  royal  £miily. 
The  post-horses  were  harnessed  to  the 
carriages.  Still  the  King  hesitated.  He 
had  lingering  hopes  of  M.  de  Bouille's 
appearance.  At  length  he  got  up  to  go. 
One  of  the  ladies  £iinted  at  the  very  mo- 
ment. The  Queen  would  not  leave  her 
companion.  A  "  patriot"  then  seized  upon 
the  dauphin,  saymg :  "  You  may  stay  if 
you  like,  I  shall  talie  the  dauphin."  The 
Queen  rushed  indignant  to  the  rescue.  As 
they  descended  the  staircase,  Madame 
Elizabeth  was  terrified  on  perceiving  that 
the  Queen's  hair  had  gone  partly  gray  — 
it  was  destined  to  become  white  at  the 
Conciergerie  during  a  night  of  still  more 
terrible  trials.  At  last,  the  carriages 
were  once  more  off,  but  this  time  on  their 
way  back  to  Paris,  escorted  by  a  party  of 
national  guard,  under  M.  de  Signemont, 
and  by  some  four  thousand  inhabitants  of 
Varennes  and  of  the  neighboring  villages. 

M.  de  Bouillo  had  been  all  this  time  at 
Stenay,  but  scarcely  in  a  position  to  act. 
Of  all  the  troops  under  his  command,  the 
regiment  known  as  the  "Royal  Allemand" 
was  the  only  one  that  he  could  depend 
upon.  The  garrisons  of  Verdun  and  Metz, 
and  even  of  Stenay  itself,  were  disaffected. 
A  bottle  of  wine  and  a  louis  were  given 
to  every  man  of  the  "  Royal  Allemand" 
regiment,  and  they  started  at  seven  in  the 
morning  for  Varennes.  On  the  way  they 
met  with  a  hussar,  who  told  them  that  they 
were  compelling  the  King  to  return.  On 
liearing  this,  M.  de  Bouille  put  spurs  to 
his  horse.  His  regiment  followed.  Var- 
ennes saw  them  rush  down  upon  the  town 
like  a  flood  from  the  vineyards.  The  King 
had  been  gone  an  hour  before.  There  was 
no  time  for  hesitation.  The  bridge  was 
barricaded.  The  town  must  be  turned^ 
the  river  forded,  and  the  highway  to 
Clermont  reached.  And  the  river  was 
forded,  but  beyond  was  a  mill-stream, 
with  six  feet  of  water  and  a  high  bank  1 
There  was  no  getting  past  it.  It  was 
proposed  to  try  the  other  ford,  and  tra- 
verse the  town.  But  it  would  have  re- 
quired to  fight  at  every  step.  The  horses 
and  the  dragoons  were   also  done  up. 
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They  had  come  eight  leagues  in  two 
hours  I  The  garrison  of  Verdun  was  re- 
ported to  be  on  its  way  with  great  guns. 
There  was  no  means  of  getting  further ; 
all  chances  were  lost  I  St.  de  Bouille  re- 
turned his  sword  to  its  scabbard,  weeping 
tears  of  passion  and  regret.  The  King, 
in  the  mean  time,  continued  his  journey. 
"He  was  traveling  on  the  road  of  the 
cross !" 


cc 


'I  The  scaffold,''  says  M.  Damaa, 
which  Louis  XYI.  monnted  to  have  hb 
head  cut  off,  had  five  steps.  The  first  was 
the  capture  of  the  Bastille ;  the  second 
the  fifth  and  sixth  of  October.  He  had 
just  ascended  the  third,  that  was  the  arrest 
at  Varennes.  He  had  still  two  to  inoniit : 
the  twentieth  of  June  and  the  sixteenth 
of  August.  The  twenty-fiivt  of  Jannaiy 
was  only  a  denotement." 


From    the    Eeleetio    Iterlew. 
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The  famous  treaty  of  Vienna,  in  too 
many  instances,  sacrificed  the  welfare  of 
nations  to  the  personal  ambition  of  their 
sovereigns;,  and  aimed  at  founding  a  Eu- 
ropean equilibrium  upon  the  mutual  rival-  j 
ries  of  the  great  powers,  rather  than  upon 
their  common  interests.  In  virtue  of  that 
treaty,  in  which  the  Italians  were  never 
consulted,  the  Austrian  yoke  has  pressed 
with  iron  weight  upon  the  Lombard o- 
Venetian  provinces  lor  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, a  period  amply  sufficient  to  afford 
time  for  the  fusion  of  the  Teutonic  and 
Latin  races,  and  for  the  softening  down 
and  removal  of  their  mutual  prejudices 
and  antipathies,  if  such  a  result  is  ever  to 
be  broujrht  about  bv  the  combined  influ- 
ence  of  time  and  political  association ; 
but  such  a  result  is  an  impossibility.  The 
irresistible  testimony  of  lacts  shows  it  to 
be  so.  To-day  the  antipathy  of  the  two 
races  is  far  stronger  than  it  was  in  1815  ; 
years  of  oppression  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  suffering  on  the  other,  have  widened 
the  gulf  of  hatred  that  separates  Italy 
and  Austria.  In  1848,  the  nobles,  the 
middle  class,  and  the  clergy,  were  at  the 
head  of  the  movement  for  Italian  free- 
dom, and  their  influence  pushed  on  the 
mass  of  the  people.    To-day,  on  the  other 


♦  Lei  Autrichiens  et  L'ltalte.  Histoire  Anec- 
dotiqtt^  df  V Occupation  Antrichicnne  depuU  1815. 
Par  M.  CnARLEs  de  la  Vaiiknne.  Troisi^me  6di- 
tion,  revud  et  aagnient^e.    Paris,  1869. 


hand,  all  classes,  the  shopkeepers  and  the 
peasantry,  as  well  as  the  higher  ranks, 
share  in  it  with  equal  ardor,  and  a  union 
with  the  Sardinian  monarchy  is  the  cher- 
ished hope  of  the  oppressed  Lombards. 
The  Austrians,  though  absolnte  masters 
of  the  country,  find  tnemselves  oompelled 
to  live  in  a  state  of  quarantine,  and  to  ai^ 
sociato  only  with  their  own  conntrvroen. 
No  Italian  will  entertain  an  Aostnan  in 
liis  house.  On  the  streets,  in  the  cafis, 
at  the  theaters,  the  Austrian  officers  are 
sedulously  shunned,  and  Tede^eo  (Grer- 
man)  is  the  deepest  insult  that  can  be  ad- 
dressed to  an  Italian.  Forty-five  yean 
of  Austrian  occupation  have  made  im- 
passable the  breach  that  separates  the 
hostile  races. 

It  is  worth  inquiring  why  this  sbonU 
be  the  c^ise,  why  these  antipathies  of  raos 
should  be  eternal,  and  whether  there  has 
been  any  thing  in  the  so-called  '*  paternal 
government"  of  Austria,  to  justify  the  in- 
tense and  universal  hatred  with  which  it 
is  regarded  in  the  Lombardo-Venetian 
provinces.  The  volume  which  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  will  en- 
able us  to  answer  all  these  inqoiiiee.  It 
is  written  by  a  legitimist,  who  can  not  be 
suspected  of  entertaining  any  bias  against 
monarchical  government ;  but  who,  after 
a  long  residence  in  Lombardy,  fonnd  him- 
self compelled  by  the  &cts  oonstantly 
fulling  under  his  observation,  to  pfO- 
nounce  the  Austrian  rule  in  Italy  to  be 
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one  of  the  most  decTadinor  and  detestable 
tyrannies  that  ever  pressed  upon  a  sub- 
ject nation.  His  book  is  carefully  and 
temperately  written,  his  statements  arc 
founded  upon  official  documents ;  and, 
after  careful  verification  of  the  authorities 
u})on  which  h^  relies,  we  deem  it  import- 
ant that  they  should  be  explicitly  laid 
before  the  English  public,  in  order  that 
they  may  learn  the  real  causes  of  the 
h)n<^-smothered,  but  now  flagrant  fires  of 
revolution  in  Italy. 

We  cherish  a  deep  suspicion  of  the 
final  objects  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
who  so  chivalrously  professes  to  liberate 
the  Itiilians  from  foreign  oppression;  but, 
atK'r  rev ie whig  the  notorious  facts  which 
we  ])reserit  to  our  readers,  it  is  impossible 
to  refrain  from  ardently  sympathizing  with 
the  Lombardo-Venetians  in  the  present 
strife,  and  hoping  for  their  emancipation, 
while  tlie  suspicion  of  an  alliance  between 
England  and  Austria,  in  order  to  perpetu- 
ate such  barbaric  tvrannv,  is  a  wound 
upon  our  national  honor  and  an  insult  upon 
our  own  dearly-bought  freedom,  which  no 
Englishman  will  for  a  moment  endure. 
JNI.  <le  la  Yarenne  commences  by  a  sketch 
of  the  Austrian  occupation ;  and  exam- 
ines how  far  the  legitimate  and  hereditary 
rights  over  the  Lombar do- Venetian  prov- 
inces, so  much  vaunted  by  the  House  of 
Ilapsburgh-Lorraine,  are  well  founded, 
histojicaliy,  legally,  and  in  the  free  con- 
sent of  the  people,  lie  shows  that,  since 
the  ninth  century,  the  name  of  Gennan 
has  been  the  symbol  of  most  of  the  ca- 
lamities and  unjust  invasions  to  which 
Italy  has  been  exposed;  that,  at  the 
death  of  the  last  Visconti  Duke  of  Milan, 
the(uM'man  Emperor  did  not  possess  a 
single  inch  of  Italian  soil.  That  the 
House  of  Austria  has  three  times  usurped 
the  Lombard  j)rovinces,  in  1535,  in  1702, 
and  in  1815;  that  the  states  of  the  an- 
i'ient  republic  of  Venice,  have  been  twice 
seized  by  her,  first  in  1797,  when  she  ac- 
cepted from  a  French  revolutionary  gen- 
eral, the  territories  of  that  republic,  al- 
though her  own  ally,  and,  secondly,  in 
1815,  when  she  obtained  possession  of 
them  by  the  aid  of  treason,  and  flattering 
promises  only  kept  till  she  found  herself 
strong  enough  to  break  them ;  and  that 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  which  finally  rivet- 
ed the  yoke  of  Austria  upon  the  neck  of 
Italy,  was  a  gift  of  the  Italian  people  to 
Austria,  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  England, 
without,  in  any  way,  consulting  their  in- 


clinations, and  contrarv  to  their  nation- 
ahty  and  their  tendencies. 

M.  de  la  Varenne  afterwards  proceeds 
to  examine  the  "  paternal  government  of 
Austria'^  in  all  its  branches  since  the 
*'  confiscation  of  Italy."  He  does  this 
with  great  ability,  and  at  very  considera- 
ble length,  dividing  his  subject  into — 1st. 
Administration  and  Justice ;  2d.  Finance ; 
3d.  The  Army;  4th.  Public  Instruction 
and  the  Press ;  5th.  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry ;  6th.  Police ;  7th.  Individual  Lib- 
erty ;  8th.  Judicial  Murders  and  Abuse 
of  Power;  9th.  Public  Morals ;  and  10th. 
The  Austrians  in  relation  to  the  other 
Italian  States.  We  shall  select  some  of 
the  most  striking  details  from  these  ten 
chapters,  which  can  scarcely  fail  of  inter- 
esting our  readers  in  the  present  crisis  of 
Italian  affairs.  Upon  securing  Lombardy 
and  Venice  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna, 
Austria  immediately  set  to  work  to  Ger- 
manize her  Italian  provinces  as  thoroughly 
as  possible,  and,  for  this  purpose,  substitu- 
ted for  the  existing  institutions,  the  courts, 
the  laws,  and  the  judges  of  Germany, 
placing  the  Italians  in  an  inferior  and  sub- 
ordinate position.  The  true  government 
resides  in  the  Aulic  Council  of  Vienna, 
which  regulates  every  thing  of  import- 
ance, so  that  often  men  who  have  never 
seen  Italy,  who  are  ignorant  of  its  cus- 
toms, wants,  and  interests,  are  made  its 
absolute,  irresponsible  masters.  Foreign 
troops,  Bohemians,  Hungarians,  Croats, 
Illyrians,  occupy  Lombardy.  The  admin- 
istration of  justice,  the  magistracy,  even 
the  professoi-ships  in  the  universities,  are 
filled  by  foreigners.  Then,  the  venality 
of  the  Austrian  employes — from  the  chief 
judge  of  the  police  to  the  lowest  spy  who 
does  his  dirty  work  of  espionage  for  two 
francs  a  day — is  proverbial.  The  power 
of  the  police  is  unbounded :  it  is  almost 
the  sole  authority  which  exists ;  and,  as 
there  is  no  national  representation,  to 
make  known  the  feelings  of  the  people, 
these  are  only  known  at  Vienna  by  the 
reports  of  the  Austrian  police  authorities, 
whose  interest  it  is  to  exaggerate  and  fal- 
sify facts,  in  order  to  preserve  their  own 
powers  in  their  fullest  extent.*  The  police 
possess  the  power  of  arbitrary  arrest,  fine, 
imprisonment,  and  torture:  there  Ls  no 
personal  security,  criminal  procedure  is 
secret,  and  the  accused  neither  sees  the 
evidence  against  him  nor  is  he  allowed  an 

*  See  B.  GioTiiii,  rAuiriche  m  SaJtU. 
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advocate,*  Corporal  punishraents  form  a 
prominent  feature  of  tne  administration  of 
justice,  and  even  women  and  children  are 
subjected  to  them.f  The  magistrates  are 
intrusted  with  discretionary  powers  of 
torture,  which  give  the  president  of  the 
court  the  ri<;ht  to  emi)loy  the  bastinado, 
fasting,  and  irons  against  the  accused  who 
shall  refuse  to  answer  the  questions  put  to 
liim,  shall  feign  madness,  or  shall  persist 
in  his  denials  in  spite  of  tlie  evidence  to 
the  contrary.J  The  system  of  procedure 
put  in  force  against  political  offenders  is 
worthy  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  The 
377th  section  of  the  Code  Penal  enacts 
that,  under  pain  of  complicity,  the  wife 
must  denounce  her  husband,  the  brother 
his  brother,  the  son  his  father.  Most  po- 
litical offenses  are  tried  before  a  court 
which  is  thus  described  by  Giovini : 

"The  tribunal  sfntario  is  composed  of  militar}' 
officers  of  variouB  grades  ascending  from  that  of 
a  captain.  There  are  Germans,  Bohemians, 
Croats,  Poles,  etc.,  who  don't  understand  a 
word  of  Italian,  or  who  speak  an  unintelligible 
gibberish,  and  constantly  misunderstand  what 
they  hear  ;  none  of  them  comprehends  the 
Milanese  dialect,  which  the  artisans  and  all  the 
common  people  ordinarily  speak.  As  to  wit- 
nesses, they  are  the  soldiers  or  the  police  who 
have  arrested  the  accused.  The  judges  speak 
German  among  each  other ;  the  witnesses  are 
interrogated  in  German,  so  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  comparing  their  testimony  with 
the  statement  of  the  accused,  or  rather  the  com- 
parison is  made  by  means  of  an  interpreter,  and 
that  interpreter  one  of  the  judges.  The  accused 
having  no  advocate^  is  judged  without  even 
knowing  of  what  he  is  accused,  and  then  only 
learns  it  to  his  surprise,  when  he  is  told  that  he 
is  condemned  to  be  hanged,  and  that^  in  half 
an  Jumr^  the  noose  will  be  placed  round  his 
ncck."§ 

Some  frightful  stories  are  related  by  M. 
de  la  Varenue  of  Mazzetti,  Zaiotti,  and 
Salvotti,  three  Tyrolese  who  were  judges 
of  tlic  Austrian  State  Inquisition.  The 
first  of  these  worthies,  in  the  process 
against  Arrivabcno  in  1831,  being  unable 
to  find  any  thing  to  condemn  him,  ordered 
belladonna  to  be  administered  to  him  in 
his  food ;  the  effect  of  this  was,  that  the 
jjrisoner  in  his  delirium  allowed  a  great 
many  extravagances  to  escape  him,  in 
which  the  state  of  his  country  naturall 
played  a  prominent  part ;  these  wen 


•any 
J  all 


•  See  Code  P(*nal,  §  337.    +  Ibid.  §§  H,  20,  21. 

X  Ibid.  §§  36.3,  4,  6. 
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taken  down  by  the  judge  and  his  recorder 
in  writing,  and,  upon  ^is  evidence  alone, 
several  individuals  were  arrested  and  con- 
demned. In  the  Austrian  courts  even- 
handed  justice  is  unknown.  No  Italian 
ever  gains  a  suit  against  a  powerful  Aus- 
trian official,  or  against  thp  crown ;  and, 
on  one  rare  occasion,  where  sentence  had 
been  given  against  government,  thejudges 
were  degraded,  and  the  advocate  Auirocco 
struck  from  the  list. 

The  administration  of  finance  is  as  bad 
as  that  of  justice.  The  Lombardo-Vene- 
tian  provinces,  though  forming  but  an 
eighth  part  of  the  population,  and  a 
seventeenth  part  of  the  extent  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  pay  the  third  part  of 
her  revenue.  *'  Austria  (says  Gnerrieri) 
lives  by  the  blood  and  the  gold  of  Italy.** 
It  is  her  strong-box,  her  granary,  the  field 
on  which  her  numberless  employes,  civil 
and  military,  come  to  fiitten  and  grow 
rich.  In  1814,  when  the  Austrians  insinu- 
ated themselves  into  the  Italian  provinces, 
Count  Nugent,  their  commanaer,  made 
great  j)romLse  of  financial  refonn,  which, 
like  other  promises  made  at  the  same 
time,  have  been  recklessly  broken.  The 
first  thing  the  imperial  functionaries  did 
was  to  empty  the  public  chest.  At  the 
Mont-Lombard  at  Venice,  they  stole  forty 
millions  of  francs,  and  at  the  Mont-Napo- 
leon, at  Milan,  a  still  larger  sum.  Pen- 
sions, rents,  the  funds  of  benevolent  sode- 
ties  —  even  though  guaranteed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  —  were  all  appropriated, 
nothing  escaped  their  rapacious  clutches. 
Afterwards,  regardless  of  the  promised 
financial  reforms,  new  and  heavy  taxes 
were  imposed,  and  vexatious  relics  of 
feudality  revived,  so  that,  instead  of  pay- 
ing less  than  formerly,  the  inhabitants  had 
to  pay  twice  as  much  under  the  Austrian 
rule.  Each  individual  in  Lombardj,  ac- 
cording to  the  calculations  of  the  econo- 
mist Guerrieri,*  pays  nine  livres  to  the 
State  budget ;  whereas,  even  in  the  most 
highly  taxed  of  the  Austrian  provinces  to 
the  north  of  the  Alps,  each  inhabitant  con- 
tributes onljr  BIX  livres.  From  sixty  to 
seventy  millions  of  livres  are  annually  sCTt 
from  Italy  to  Vienna,  none  of  which  ever 
finds  its  way  back,  for  everv  thing  con- 
nected with  the  clothing  oi  the  troopS| 
materiel  of  the  army  of  occupation,  etc^ 
is  made  in  Germany ;  and  the  resnlt  of 
this  is,  that  one  of  the  richest  ooontriea  in 


'*'  Guerrieri,  L' Austria  et  h  Lombardia^ 
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the  world,  from  natural  fertility  and  the 
perfection  of  its  agriculture,  is  utterly 
miserable,  and  possesses  almost  no  capital, 
while  its  best  productions  pass  into  the 
hands  of  aliens  who  spend  them  in  a 
foreign  country.  During  the  last  ten 
years,  especially,  the  exactions  of  the 
Austrian  officials  have  passed  all  bounds, 
so  that  not  only  individuals  and  families, 
but  even  whole  towns  have  been  ruined. 
When  liadetzsky,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Sardinians  and  Lombards,  in  1848,  found 
himself  once  more  master  of  Milan,  he  hit 
upon  a  system  of  "  extraordinary  contri- 
butions,'' by  which  each  individual  of  the 
nobility  and  hiHier  ranks  of  the  citizens  of 
Milan,  was  obliged  to  pay  a  ransom  pro- 
portionate to  his  fortune ;  and  these  he 
enforced,  in  s])ite  of  the  articles  of  the 
capitulation  of  Milan,  (sixth  August,  1848,) 
by  which  he  had  bound  himself  to  respect 
j)ersons  and  property.  In  this  way,  he 
raised,  in  the  city  of  Milan  alone,  during 
the  years  1848-9,  23,315,000  livres.  Five 
of  the  Milanese  nobles  w^ere  taxed  800,000 
livres  each  ;  and  this  at  a  time  when  the 
maintenance  of  the  Austrian  garrison  cost 
the  town  100,000  livres  daily.  Radetzsky's 
subordinates  in  the  other  towns  imitated 
the  rai)acity  of  their  chief ;  and  the  forced 
contril)ution  throughout  Lombardy,  in 
1848-9,  produced  140,000,000,  M^hilst  Ra- 
dctzsky  and  his  staff  are  said  to  have 
divided  amongst  themselves  the  pretty 
little  sum  of  50,000,000.  All  the  Austrian 
generals  then  in  Italy  became  rich ;  and 
one  of  them  —  General  Gorzkonski,  who 
dieil  Governor  of  Venice  in  1855  —  left  a 
fortune  of  12,000,000  francs.  Since  1849, 
enormous  forced  loans  have  been  repeat- 
ed Iv  raised  bv  Austria  in  her  Lombardo- 
Venetian  provinces,  in  some  cases  amount- 
ing to  more  than  100,000,000  in  a  single 
year ;  and  the  result  has  been,  that  the 
landed  proprietors  are  almost  ruined ;  an 
estate  worth  two  thousand  livres  a  year, 
yields  but  four  hundred  to  its  possessor, 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  taxes ;  the 
value  of  land  lias  every  where  decreased, 
and  judicial  sales  are  of  constant  occur- 
rence. 

'*In  truth,"  says  M.  de  la  Varennc,  "ruin 
strikes  especially  the  landed  proprietors.  Pro- 
perty also  has  singularly  diminished  in  value 
throughout  the  realm.  In  the  province  of  the 
Yaltelinc  a  number  of  estates  are  absolutely  un- 
able to  pay  the  excessive  taxation,  and  are  daily 
sold  by  auction,  God  knows  at  what  price  I  In 
the  other  districts,  Brescia,  Bergamo,  the  high 


Milanese,  Cremona,  Verona,  Vincenza,  Padua, 
countries  formerly  exceedingly  rich  and  fertile, 
land  brings  scarcely  any  thing,  and  judicial 
sales  have  never  been  so  frequent,  .a  strong 
symptom  of  the  state  of  affairs.  In  fact,  the 
revenue  yielded  by  land  not  being  sufficient  to 
pay  the  taxes  and  maintain  the  proprietors, 
they  are  annually  compelled  to  borrow  upon 
their  estates,  and  end  by  being  obliged  to  part 
with  them.  Capital  has  disappeared  from  a 
country  so  little  secure.  There  is  a  singular 
scarcity  of  money.  Properties  of  the  middle 
size  no  longer  exist,  and,  as  to  the  rest,  we  may 
say  with  truth,  that  to-day  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil,  large  or  small,  are  more  or  less  ruined.^' 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  Austrian 
army  in  Italy.  No  servitude  is  felt  to  be 
more  galling  by  the  natives  of  the  Lom- 
bardo-Venetian  provinces,  than  their  com- 
pulsory enlistment  under  the  banners  of 
Austria.  Many  circumstances  combine  to 
produce  this  feeling.  The  discipline  is 
severe,  the  punishments  bloody  and  atro- 
cious ;  and  the  Italian  conscripts  are  sent 
to  spend  the  best  years  of  their  lives  in  a 
foreign  country ;  for  Austria  well  knows 
the  hatred  which  her  tyranny  has  inspired, 
and  never  leaves  any  considerable  force 
of  Italian  troops  in  Lombardy.  Only  two 
or  three  native  regiments  remain  in  Italy  ; 
the  others  are  distributed  in  her  northern 
capitals,  Buda,  Prague,  Vienna.  It  is  by 
this  astute  policy  alone,  that  Austria  keeps 
together  her  marqueterie  empire,  com- 
posed of  so  many  different  nationalities  ; 
placing  race  against  race — the  Croats  and 
Germans  against  the  Italians,  and  the 
Italians  against  the  Hungarians ;  and  thus, 
in  1848-9,  she  made  use  of  her  Italian 
regiments  to  quell  the  insurrection  in 
Vienna,  Prague,  and  Hungary;  and  of 
her  Hungarian  and  Bohemian  troops,  to 
crush  the  rising  in  Italy. 

When  Austria  found  the  possession  of 
the  Italian  provinces  secured  to  her  by 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  she  lost  no  time  in 
disbanding  and  suppressing  the  Italian 
army,  and  in  putting  a  stop  to  all  the 
military  institutions  of  the  country.  Mili- 
tary schools,  manufactures  of  arms  and 
clothing,  cannon-foundries,  were  all  put 
down;  and  Vienna  was  made  the  great 
center  of  administration,  military  as  well 
as  civil.  But  the  conscription,  whose 
abolition  had  been  promised,  was  not 
only  retained,  but  rendered  much  more 
severe.  Instead  of  two  men,  three  were 
taken,  and  the  small  Lombardo- Venetian 
provinces,  with  scarcely  five  millions  of 
mhabitants,  were   compelled  to  fumifih 
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60,000  men  to  a  service  which  they  de- 
tested, and  in  which  they  were,  and  are 
constantly  exposed  to  arbitrary  corporal 
pnnishments,  at  the  hands  of  all  their 
officons  from  tlie  corporal  upwards.  Add 
to  all  this,  that,  for  the  Italian  conscript 
in  the  service  of  the  "  paternal  govern- 
ment" of  Austria,  there  is  no  hope,  no 
possibility  of  advancement,  and  it  is  very 
easy  to  believe  the  truth  of  our  author's 
assertion,  that  Austria  has  no  such  mortal 
enemies  among  her  Italian  subjects,  as 
those  who  have  endured  eight  years  of 
her  military  service,  and  have  afterwards 
retamed  to  their  homes.  Tlie  following 
instance  of  wanton  cruelty  —  one  out  of 
many — will  convey  some  idea  of  the  sav- 
age treatment  of  which  the  Italian  con- 
scripts are  too  often  the  victims : 

"  My  excellent  friend  and  brother-in-arms," 
flays  our  author,  **the  Commandant  Eugene 
Carini,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  defense  of 
YeDice,  a  man  not  less  distinguished  as  an  able 
writer  than  as  a  brave  soldier,  and  at  present 
residing  in  Paris,  was  eye-witness  of  the  follow- 
ing fact  He  was,  in  18^)8,  cadet  in  an  Austrian 
regiment  of  chasseurs,  and  was  on  the  march 
from  Treviso  to  Verona  with  a  detachment  of 
his  corps,  when  they  met  a  body  of  infantry, 
which  they  joined.     The  detachment  was  com- 

Eoscd  of  Italians ;  there  was  among  them  a  poor 
ttle  conscript,  quite  pale  and  thin,  who  dragged 
himself  painfully  behind  the  others,  and  who 
was  truly  a  pitiable  sight,  so  much  did  he  ap- 
pear exhausted.  The  poor  fellow  was  evident- 
ly suffering  under  one  of  those  garrison  fevers, 
which  young  soldiers  take  so  readily  in  the 
Austrian  service.  Collecting  all  his  strength 
and  courage,  he  hastened  his  steps  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  approached  the  lieutenant  who 
commanded  the  little  troop,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  favor  of  being  allowed  to  mount  the  bag- 
gnj;e-wagon.  The  Austrian  examined  him  with 
a  stern  air,  then,  summoning  an  assistant-sur- 
geon who  marched  a  considerable  distance  in 
front  of  him,  he  thus  accosted  him:  *  Eh  !  doctor ; 
hcre^R  a  fellow  who  pretends  not  to  be  able  to 
march :  will  you  come  hero  and  see  him  V  The 
second  German,  armoyed  at  having  to  retrace 
his  steps,  felt  the  pulse  of  the  conscript ;  then 
repulsing  him  with  indignation,  exclaimed: 
*  The  fellow  does  not  choose  to  march  I  Well, 
then,  to  give  him  strength,  order  him  twenty- 
five  strokes  of  the  stick ;  I  warrant  you  that  he 
will  then  run.*  *  Hallo,  the  drum  and  a  cor- 
poral !*  cried  the  lieutenant ;  strip  that  animal, 
place  him  on  the  drum,  give  him  twenty-five 
strokes,  and  take  care  you  strike  liard.' 
The  poor  victim  became  of  a  deathlike  paleness. 
He  was  so  exhausted  that  he  suffered  himself 
to  bo  seized  and  placed  upon  the  drum  without 
a  murmur.  The  unfortunate  uttered  but  a 
single  word,  '  My  mother !'  at  the  first  stroke. 


When  the  punishment  was  ofcr,  and  tfM^ 

to  raise  him,  he  was  deadT 


Besides  the  conscription,  tbe  Austriini 
have  another  and  peculiar  method  ci  re- 
cruiting the  ranks  of  their  army,  by  ar- 
bitrarily arresting  any  yoong  men,  stn- 
dents  at  the  Italian  univermties  especiaUy, 
suspected  of  entertaining  liberal  idea% 
and  compelling  them  to  enter  the  ioi- 
perial  service  as  common  soldiers.  If  they 
refuse  to  put  on  the  Austrian  muform, 
they  are  beaten  by  a  corporal  m^til  they 
yield.  Of  this  phase  of  the  ^paternal 
government,"  our  author  fumishea  a  num- 
ber of  instances,  and  his  testimony  upon 
this  point  is  corroborated  by  many  unim- 
peachable authorities,  among  othens  by 
that  of  M.  Auatole  do  la  Forge,  who  tdb 
us  that,  on  one  occa^on,  positive  orders 
were  sent  from  the  highest  quarter  to  the 
authorities  of  the  town  of  Padua,  that 
every  man  whose  political  tendenmes  or 
opinions  were  suspected,  should  be  ear- 
ned off  and  enrolled  by  main  force  in  an 
Austi-ian  regiment.* 

But  though  the  conscription  presses 
with  a  leaden  weight  upon  the  liberty  and 
prosperity  of  Lombardy,  it  is  not  more  lUt 
than  the  irresponsible  and  insolent  tyran- 
ny of  the  Austrian  army  of  occupation,  of 
which  Guerricri  gives  the  following  gra- 
phic picture : 

"In  general  the  Austrian  soldier  when  be 
descends  into  Italy,  does  so  under  the  fixed 
idea  that  it  is  an  enemy^s  country.  And  tnAj 
the  Austrian  officers,  especially  at  Milan,  treai 
and  are  treated  as  enemies ;  exduded  fit>m  su 
reunions,  shut  out  from  eveiy  cirde,  avivided 
in  public,  they  revenge  themselves  by  ezcitina 
each  other  to  hate  still  more  a  country  in  whitt 
they  are  ever  made  to  feel  themselves  foreigiMn 
and  detested.  The  total  separatioa  w^ch  ezisis 
between  the  Italians  and  the  German  soIdierT, 
prevents  from  being  well  known  the  increditM 
boastings  and  basenesses  with  which  ttie  idle 
and  ignorant  Austrian  officiality  seeks  to  con- 
sole itself  for  these  humiliations,  by  ewfuj'daf 
recounting  stories  of  the  infamy  of  our  wooieni 
and  the  cowardice  of  our  young  men.  We  are 
not,  however,  ignorant  that  the  Austrian  exults 
as  soon  as  there  is  a  rumor  of  any  pcditicsl 
movement ;  he  demands  nothing  better  than  to 
prove  his  courage  upon  a  disarmed  populatioD, 
and  to  give  vent  to  ^e  bile  which  he  has  ae- 
cumulated  during  so  many  years.  There  sre^ 
certainly,  educated  and  enugntened  men  amoog 
these  German  officers ;  but  they  are  Saw  in 


*  ffistoirede  la  Eipuhlu[tie  do  PMm  soaslUnlB^ 
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number,  no  one  cares  for  their  opinions,  and,  faithftil  servants  ?"     Answer.     "  Because 

from  the  necessity  of  their  position,  they  em-  the  sovereign  is  their  master,  and  because 

brace  the  prejudices  of  their  countrymen."*  ^^  po^er  extends  over  their  possessions 

„,  .  ,  ,  ,  ...  as  well  iis  their  persons."  These  questions 
The  insolence  and  cruelty  of  the  Au^  ^^^  ^^.^^.^^  1^^*.^  ^een  taught  iu  the  ele- 
triaii  soldiery  towards  the  peasantry  and  ^entarv  schools  for  forty-three  years; 
working  classes  are  excessive.  If  a  coun-  h^,^  ^'j  .  u  fj^jthfi,!  servants,"  have  they 
tryniau  or  workman  transgresses  some  ^j^de  for  the  house  of  Austria,  let  the 
trifling  order  of  the  pohce,  or  gets  into  a  present  attitude  of  Lombardy  reply, 
quarrel  with  a  soldier,  he  18  quickly  seized  ^^ere  is,  unquestion.ibly,  an  elaborate 
upon,  conducted  to  the  nearest  military  t^^  ^f  schools  -  elementary  and  ad- 
post,  stripped,  and  fastened  to  a  bench,  sauced  -crowned  by  the  two  celebrated 
while  two  corpora  8  armed  with  canes,  universities  of  Pavia  and  Padua ;  but, 
strike  him  .•ilternately  like  smiths  smiUng  ^wing  to  the  jealous  precautions,  the 
an  anvil.  It  he  is  able  to  walk  on  the  avarice,  the  distrust,  and  suspicion  of  the 
C(>ncIusionof  his  punishment,  ho  18  imm^  imperial  government,  they  are  as  ineffi- 
diatelytuniedadnft,ifnot,he  18  carried  ^.j^nt  i„  developing  the  intellect  as  the 
at  night  to  the  hospital.  An  Italian  ser-  wretched  system  of  scholasticism  whoso 
vatit  ot  M.  de  la  Varenne  had,  m  this  overthrow  paved  the  way  for  the  Refor- 
w.iv,  received  thirty  strokes  of  the  stick,  nj^tion.  Children  and  youths  mav  become 
Ihe  second  of  the  secret  articles  of  the  familiar  with  the  history  of  China,  but  of 
treaty  of  Verona  in  1822,  to  which  Aus-  ^y,^  history  of  modern  Europe,  of  that  of 
tria  was  one  of  the  high  contractmg  par-  Haly  especiallv,  they  can  learn  nothing ; 
tics,  runs  in  tiie  following  terms:  "As  it  then,  at  the  universities,  the   Professors 

TO  chiefly  chosen  from  among  the  pro- 
egus  of  the  police,  and  for  their  subser- 
„  ,  .•,-,-  n  •-  ■  ,  .'iency  rather  than  for  their  learning, 
fenders  ot  the  rights  of  nations  agamst  the  The  exact  and  natural  sciences  are  toler- 
riglits  of  prince-s  the  high  contracting  ably  well  represented,  but  moral  and 
parties  reciprocally  jiledge  their  faith  to  political  science  is  in  a  state  of  utter  de- 
adopt  all  measures  jjroper  for  its  suppres-  fcasement.  The  subjects  of  the  lectures 
sion,  not  only  in  their  own  dommioiis,  but  are  inspected  and  approved  of  by  the 
throughout  the  rest  of  Europe."  Follow-  police  authorities  before  they  are  allowed 
lug  out  the  spirit  of  this  article,  the  Em-  to  be  deUvered,  and  thus  all  spontaneity, 
pcior  t  laiicis  of  Austria,  in  an  address  to  all  force  of  mind,  or  play  of  imagination, 
the  professors  of  Padua,  used  the  follow-  are  completely  extinguished;  and^t  ought 
ing  language.  Know,  gentlemen,  that  I  to  be  carefully  kept  In  mind  that  no  bet- 
care  not  to  have  in  my  empire  either  ter  instruction  is  accessible  to  the  Lom- 
le.-iriie(l  men  or  literature,  but  obedient  bardo-Venetians,  for  they  are  expressly 
subjects;"  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  forbidden  to  send  their  children  to  study 
that  either  the  press  or  public  instruction  in  foreign  countries.  Most  of  the  chairs 
can  be  in  a  flourishing  condition,  when  i„  the  universities  are  fiUed  by  Germans; 
such  are  the  sentiments  of  those  possess-  one  of  them,  a  Dr.  Lamprecht,  professor 
ing  absolute  power.  In  all  the  schools  of  of  midwifery  in  Padua,  was  originally  a 
I.pi)er  Italy,  children  are  made  to  learn,  barber  in  a  Croatian  village,  and  has 
along  with  their  catechism,  a  httle  book  never  even  been  able  to  learn  Italian; 
cMititlcd  Duties  of  Subjects  towards  the  ^hile  another,  the  professor  of  pathology 
bo>:ere,yn  ;  on  tiie  thirteenth  page  of  jn  the  same  university,  was  for  a  long 
which  occur  the  following  questions  and  time  veterinary  surgeon  in  a  regiment  of 
.answers.  Question.  "  How  ought  sub-  hnggars.  One  of  thi  ablest  writers  of  the 
jccts  to  conduct  themseh-es  towards  their  nineteenth  century,  speaks  thus  from  per- 
sovereign  i"  An.swer.  "  Subjects  ought  gonal  observation  of  the  Austrian  system 
to  conduct  themselves  as  fiuthful  servantst  of  public  instruction : 
towards  their  master."  Question.  "Why 
ought  they  to   conduct  themselves  like  "Not  being  able  to  forbid  to  the  higher 

_____^  classes  a   certain  amount  of  instruction,  she 

scrupulously  regulates  that  which  she  permits 

*  L'Au.itna  et  la  Lonibardia.  them  to  acquire.     AU  knowledge  would  not  be 

-f  Tlic  Italian  word  "«ervt,"  has  almost  the  force  good  for  them ;  mutilated  instractioD  is  only  » 

i  sUivts.  mockery,  an  official  lie.    Have  you  heard  of  thia 
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university  of  Padua  ?  There  exists  of  ccfbrse  a 
professor  of  modem  history ;  but  in  order  to  be 
sure  that  his  teaching  shall  be  exactly  what  she 
wishes  it  to  be,  his  MS.  is  sent  him  from 
Vienna.  lie  is  forbidden  to  alter  a  single 
phrase,  to  displace  a  single  word.  And  this 
MS.  wliat  does  it  contain  ?  A  long  and  pompous 
panegyric  of  the  house  of  Lorraine.  From  this 
you  may  judge  of  the  rest  However,  it  roust 
be  confessed  that  the  Aulic  Council  has  not  ^et 
interfered  with  astronomy ;  no  order  emanatmg 
from  it  has  refused  permission  to  the  celestial 
bodies  to  describe  those  orbits  which  the  laws 
of  nature  assign  to  them,"  * 


The  censorship  in  Austrian  Italy  exer- 
cises a  most  rigorous  supervision  not  only 
over  the  publication  of  new  works,  but 
also  over  the  admission  of  all  works  which 
it  chooses  to  consider  of  a  dangerous  ten- 
dency. Thus  Sismondi's  History  of  the 
Italian  Republic,  Darn's  History  of  Venice, 
Colletta's  History  of  Naples,  Botta's  His- 
tory of  Italy,  Pignotti's  of  Naples,  and 
our  own  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  are  strictly  prohibited. 
It  is,  however,  of  newspapers  that  the 
Austnan  authorities  are  especLilly  jealous. 
Radetzsky's  proclamation  of  February, 
1851,  punished  the  circulation  of  French 
or  Piedmontese  journals  with  death  by 
the  sentence  of  a  military  tribunal,  and 
their  mere  possession,  or  the  neglecting 
to  denounce  their  possessor,  with  from 
one  to  five  years'  confinement  in  irons.f 

Despotic  governments  have  often  great- 
ly increased  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
countries  over  which  they  ruled,  and,  in 
this  way,  compensated  to  a  certain  extent 
for  the  liberties  which  they  extinguished. 
Austria,  however,  has  not  offered  even 
this  poor  compensation  to  the  oppressed 
Lombards ;  all  the  financial  and  commer- 
cial regulations  have  been  framed  in  favor 
of  Austrian  and  l^ohemian  commerce,  and 
to  the  great  disadvantage  of  that  of  Italy, 
Avhioh,  since  1815,  has  been  systematically 
sacrificed  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
liereditary  provinces  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria. At  the  time  of  the  Austrian  occu- 
j>ation,  there  were  splendid  cloth  manu- 
factories at  Como,  Gandino,  and  Schio ; 
famous  fabrics  of  arms  at  l^rescia  ;  found- 
ries and  iron-works  at  Bergamo ;  and 
many  other  great  and  flourishing  industrial 
establishments,  which  have  all  been  since 
ruined  by  the  imjust  and  one-sided  policy 


*  liamonnais.  AffalrKS  d^  Rome. 
fOu  this  subject  see  Gaerrieri,   L Austria  d  la 
LomhardiOf  p.  28. 


pursued  by  tho  Austrian  government.  Ai 
with  manufactarcs,  80  with  o(»nmeroe. 
Venice,  once  the  merchantUe  qneen  of  the 
Adriatic,  has  been  sacrificed  to  Trieste. 
Her  superb  port  is  silted  up,  her  canals 
arc  filling  with  mad,  and  that  romantio 
city  will  soon  become  but  a  fetid  sewer, 
unless  some  of  tho  numberless  millions 
which  Austria  filches  from  her  provinces 
be  devoted  to  arresting  her  decay.* 

The  Austrian  police  possesses  absolute 
power  over  the  persons,  the  liberty,  the 
honor,  of  the  Lombardo-Venetians.  They 
interfere  with  every  thing,  and  impose 
their  laws  upon  all.  To  them  nothing  is 
sacred;  neither  modesty,  innocence,  nor 
the  sanctity  of  home,  which  they  violate 
by  night  and  day  at  their  pleasure.  Prop 
ert.y  and  personal  liberty  are  constantly 
in  peri],  since  they  depend  entirely  on 
their  caprice  or  their  suspicions.    The  ex- 

J)ense  of  this  terrible  police  is  enormous. 
'ts  spies  are  every  where,  in  all  ranks  of 
society,  in  every  place  of  amusement.  A 
well-informed  wiiterf  has  stated  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  spies  of  the  Austrian 
police  in  Milan  alone  at  eight  thousand 
pounds  a  month.  The  lower  class  of  spies 
who  frequent  the  streets,  taverns,  and 
inns,  receive  two  francs  a  day ;  the  middle 
class,  who  haunt  tho  cafes,  hotels,  and 
other  places  of  public  resort,  four  fianes; 
the  higher  class,  who  appear  in  the  thea- 
ters, the  liouses  of  pleasure,  and  the 
mansions  of  the  rich  citizens,  ten  francs; 
while  the  spies  of  the  "  great  world"  can 
make  their  own  terms  by  the  month  or 
year.  It  is  impossible  to  ima^ne  any 
system  more  calculated  to  degrade  mi 
demoralize  the  whole  tone  of  society ;  foft 
these  spies  are  the  worst  of  mankind,  and 
yet  the  happiness,  the  honor,  and  the  U6 
of  respectable  citizens  are  absolutely  at 
their  mercy.  We  have  said  that  the  Aus- 
trian police  penetrates  every  where,  and 
that  nothing  is  exempt  from  their  oontroL 
The  professors  in  tiie  advanced  Bchoob 
and  in  the  universities  arc  compelled  to 
funiish  them  with  a  monthly  report  upon 
the  sentiments  of  their  pnpils,  and  upon 
the  principles  with  which  they  seem  to  be 
indoctrinated  at  home ;  even  the  confes- 
,  sors  of  these  establishments  are  obliged 
to  give  an  account  of  the  morality  and 
political  views  of  their    penitents,  and 


*  See  LnmcDDais.  Jffairm  de  Bme,  pu  1 19 
f  II.  Misley,  L'ltalie  sous  la  JhrnmaUm 
chienne. 
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every  doctor  or  surgeon  who  is  called  in 
to  see  a  wounded  person,  must,  on  leaving 
the  house,  immediately  furnish  to  the 
police  authorities  a  full  account  of  every 
circumstance  connected  with  his  case,  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  his  diploma.  The  secret 
of  letters  exists  but  in  name,  and  the 
work  of  opening  them  goes  on  regularly, 
and  with  very  Httle  effort  at  concealment, 
in  the  post-office.* 

From  what  we  have  already  said,  it  may 
be  easily  inferred  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Austrian  provinces  of  Italy  do  not 
enjoy  either  personal  liberty  or  freedom 
of  action ;  and,  in  truth,  the  Austrian 
government  interferes  with  both  in  the 
most  vexatious  and  insolent  manner.  It 
is  difficult  even  to  leave  the  town  where 
one  lives  to  go  into  the  interior  of  the 
country ;  and  as  for  a  passport  to  visit 
foreiirn  countries,  you  must  explain  to  the 
satisiUctiou  of  the  authorities  the  motives 
of  the  journey,  the  length  of  time  you  ex- 
pect to  be  absent,  your  means  of  support 
during  your  absence,  give  a  promise  to 
approach  no  enemy  of  Austria,  and  fre- 
quently, fuiTiish  a  guarantee  for  your  re- 
turn ;  and,  even  after  all  this  is  done,  the 
administration  reserves  to  itself  the  right 
of  refusing  a  passport.  Every  subject  who 
leaves  the  Italian  provinces  without  a 
regular  passj^rt,  is  declared  civilly  dead 
at  the  end  of  three  months,  and  all  his 
property  is  confiscated.  If  lie  leaves  no 
property,  he  is  seizable  as  a  criminal  on 
his  return,  and  is  condemned  to  three 
years  of  imprisonment  with  hard  labor. 
The  police,  without  any  previous  appeal 
'4Ho  the  tribunals,  forbid  any  one  they 
t  choose  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  a  town, 
or  a  j)lace,  for  a  certain  length  of  time. 
If  he  wishes  to  travel  ten  miles  by  railway, 
the  Lombardo- Venetian  must  provide  him- 
self with  what  are  termed  papiers  de  su- 
rH(\  and,  while  the  train  is  moving,  the 
police  guards  go  from  carriage  to  carriage, 
by  means  of  a  system  of  communication 
expressly  established  for  this  purpose,  and 
collect  these  papers  from  each  passenger ; 
and  these  absurd  and  jealous  precautions 
have  materially  interfered  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Lombard  railways.  Even  when 
abroad,  the  Italian  subject  of  Austria  does 


*  W'e  might  easily  multiply  examples  of  the  in- 
Fol(»nce,  hearilessDess,  and  craeltry  of  the  Austrian 
p<^)lico.  but  we  rather  refer  those  of  our  readers  who 
v:\s\\  for  such  details  to  M.  de  la  Yarenne's  work, 

pp.  190-OG. 


not  escape  from  the  surveillance  of  the 
"  paternal  government."  He  is  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  the  spies 
established  in  every  capital  in  Europe, 
and  woe  to  liim  if  he  commits  the  least 
political  indiscretion.  While  abroad,  too, 
the  Lombardo-Venetian  is  expressly  for- 
bidden to  publish  any  book,  pamphlet,  or 
letters  to  journals,  without  the  previous 
examination  and  permission  of  the  Im{)e- 
rial  government.  There  is  no  spot  of 
earth  where  the  iron  weight  of  Austrian 
despotism  does  not  press  upon  him ;  and, 
to  escape  from  its  pressure,  he  must  con- 
demn himself  to  perpetual  and  hopeless 
exile.  Arbitrary  arrests  are  constimtly 
resorted  to  by  the  Austrian  police.  In 
the  years  1820  and  1821,  they  made  no 
fewer  than  eight  thousand  arrests  withont 
any  form  of  justice,  and  solely  upon  their 
own  authority ;  and,  since  1 848,  about  a 
fourth  of  the  population  of  each  town  has 
individually  experienced  the  eftects  of  this 
abuse  of  power. 

The  chapter  devoted  by  M.  de  la  Ya- 
renne  to  the  examination  of  the  judicial 
murders  and  abuse  of  power  chargeable 
upon  Austria,  is  a  dark  and  melancholy 
one.  It  has  been  beautifully  said  by  M. 
Chateaubriand  :  "  The  earth  drinks  in 
silence  the  blood  of  battle-fields,  but 
peaceful  blood  spouts  groaning  towards 
heaven.  God  receives  and  avenges  it." 
If  so,  a  fearful  reckoning  is  yet  in  store 
for  the  house  of  Hapsburgh.  General 
P*ietro  Coletta  tells  us  that,  duiing  thirty 
years,  "  100,000  Neapolitans  have  perished 
by  every  kind  of  death  in  the  cause  of 
political  freedom,  and  for  the  love  of  Ita- 
ly;"* and,  in  Austrian  Italy,  where  a 
kindred  spirit  animates  the  government, 
matters  have  been  but  little  better.  Be- 
tween the  6th  of  August,  1848,  the  date  of 
the  triumphant  return  of  the  Austrians  to 
Milan,  and  the  22d  August  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  official  records  show  a  total 
of  961  capital  sentences,  regularly  pro- 
nounced and  executed  against  Lombardo- 
Venetians.  In  the  autumn  of  1848,  the 
steward  of  Councilor  Rampini  and  his 
eldest  son  were  shot  at  Milan,  while  the 
younger  son,  being  under  age  and  not 
being  convicted  of  any  crime,  was  beaten 
to  death  with  sticks.  In  October  of  the 
same  year,  three  Milanese  were  shot  for 
having  responded  to  the  provocations  of 

*  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  NapUs,  translated 
from  the  Italian  by  S.  Horner,  vol  ii.  p.  471. 
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three  Hungarian  soldiers  disguised  as 
police.  Tiie  Abbe  Pulcina  was  shot  at 
Brescia  about  the  same  time,  and  another 
priest  at  Mantua,  merely  for  having  ex- 
pressed liberal  opinions.  To  have  a 
weapon  of  any  kind,  in  the  house  or  on 
the  person,  was  ccilain  death.  At  Bres- 
cm,  a  butcher  was  sent  for  outside  the 
town  to  kill  an  ox,  iuid  went,  bearing  along 
with  him  the  implements  of  his  trade, 
mace,  knife,  etc.  On  his  return,  he  was 
arrested  by  the  patrol,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
protestations  that  he  was  a  butcher,  and 
that  there  was  no  order  against  butchers 
carrying  their  implements  along  with 
them,  was  forthwith  tried,  condemned, 
and  shot.  At  Lodi,  28th  February,  1849, 
a  native  of  the  place  was  beaten  to  death 
for  having  allowed  some  insulting  expres- 
sions to  escape  huu  when  maltreated  by 
an  Austrian  officer.  But  the  most  dis- 
graceful and  flagrant  instance  of  tyranny 
remains  to  be  recorded.  On  the  18th 
August,  1849,  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  the  late  emperor,  which  was  kept  with 
great  pomp  by  the  Austrians  in  Milan,  a 
courtesan  named  Olivari  had  attached  to 
the  balcony  of  her  house  an  Austrian  flag. 
This  house  was  in  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quented streets  of  Milan,  opposite  the  cafe 
del  Mazza^  and  the  crowd  hissed  in  pass- 
ing it ;  upon  which  several  patrols  and  a 
number  of  officers,  who  had  apparently 
been  lurking  in  the  neighborhood,  instantly 
rushed  to  the  spot,  seized  indiscriminately 
on  the  passers-by,  and  carried  them  off 
to  the  castle,  where  a  military  tribunal 
was  (piickly  assembled,  which  first  released 
the  foreigners  and  public  functionaries, 
and  then  proceeded  to  try  the  rest  of  the 
crowd  of  prisoners,  all,  be  it  observed, 
Italians,  They  were  speedily  condemned, 
seventeen  to  the  bastonnade,  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifly  strokes  each,  and  three  to 
various  periods  of  imprisonment  in  irons. 
Among  the  former  class,  were  an  advocate, 
a  painter,  two  landed  proprietors,  and  two 
students,  and  JErnesta  Galli  of  Cremona^ 
and  Maria  Conti  of  Florence^  both  opera- 
singers^  the  first  twenty^  and  the  second 
eiijhteen  years  old.  They  were  sentenced, 
the  former  to  forty  strokes  of  the  stick, 
and  the  latter  to  thirty.  All  the  sen- 
tences were  immediately  executed  in 
j)ublic,  in  the  open  air,  in  the  court  of  the 
castle,  the  Austrian  officers  looking  on 
and  laughing  the  while.  The  punish- 
ments were  carried  out  to  the  letter ;  all 
the  sufferers  were  severely  injured,  and 


the  two  poor  girls  espeoiaUy,  were  a  long 
time  before  they  recovered  from  the  a- 
foots  of  Austrian  brutality.  The  military 
commandant  of  Milan,  Babseqaently  sent 
in  an  account  of  191  francs  to  the  muni- 
cipality "  for  the  expense  of  icei'*  (^plied 
to  the  mangled  flesh  of  the  Tiotmis  in 
order  to  prevent  ^angrene,][  *'  and  of  rods 
used  and  broken  m  the  punishment  of  the 
seditious  of  the  18th  August***  Finally, 
the  marshal  ordered  the  town  of  Milan  to 
indemnify  the  courtesan  OliTari,  by  a  ff& 
of  30,000  livres.  The  melancholy  necro- 
logy of  this  gloomy  chapter  on  jndidal 
murders  and  abuse  of  power  is  dosed  by 
our  author  with  the  case  of  the  Count 
Montanari,  and  five  of  his  relations^  wy 
cused,  as  usual,  of  conspiring  with  MazB- 
ni,  and  summarily  condenmed  to  be  shot 
Moved  apparently  by  the  frantic  entrea- 
ties of  the  wives  of  these  unfortnnateSi 
Marshal  Radetzkyf  promised  ^  that  not  a 
drop  of  blood  should  be  shed.**  He  kept 
his  word  by  hanging  the  whole  of  them. 

The  Austrians  have  sedulously  endeav- 
ored, especially  since  1848,  to  set  the  rich 
and  poor  among  the  Lombards  at  enmity, 
and  thus  prevent  that  union  which  might 
render  them  dangerous.  When,  in  Mardi, 
1849,  the  French  minister  at  Turin  went 
to  the  camp  of  the  victorious  Radetzstf 
to  solicit  a  change  of  system  towards 
Lombardy,  and  the  proclamation  of  a  gen* 
eral  amnesty,  General  Hess,  the  chief  of 
the  staff,  thus  answered  him — ^^  Never  I 
It  would  not  be  conformable  to  Austrian 
politics  to  pardon  rebel  subjects;  thdr 
punishment  ought  to  be  not  death  but 
misery.  The  people  love  us ;  the  noble% 
the  rich  propnetors,  detest  us ;  they  must 
then  be  annihilated." 

With  regard  to  the  paramount  influence 
of  Austria  in  the  affairs  of  the  whole 
Italian  peninsula,  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt,  and  as  little  of  her  disposition  to 
interfere  with  armed  hand  on  the  slightest 
and  most  trivial  pretexts.  At  the  smallest 
semblance  of  political  liberation,  she  at 
once  steps  in,  superseding  in  die  most 


*  The  TiTords  in  the  original  ar«»  "  Per  «peM  S 
ghiaccio  et  di  baeehette  ratte  e  connmaU  nel  eoMHg^ 
dei  rivoUuoti  del  oiomo  18  agotUt^ 

f  Wc  were  in  Italy  at  the  time,  and  bad  onr 
liome  in  Milan,  at  the  Royal  Hotel  under  the 
same  roof  with  this  cruel,  neartlea^  and  blood- 
thirsty tyrant.  But  the  wretch  hsi  gone  to  glTO 
up  his  account  for  the  murder  of  innocent  men 
and  women — a  blesaed  rlddanee  Ibr  Italy,^ 
Editor  of  toe  EcLscno. 
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nonchalant  and  insolent  way  the  sove- 
reigns of  the  country ;  hangs,  shoots,  flogs, 
and  exiles,  at  her  pleasure,  occupies  places 
of  strength,  and  levies  forced  contribu- 
tions, until  she  has  reduced  every  thing  to 
the  state  of  passive  and  unreasoning  obe- 
dience most  approved  of  by  her  "  paternal 
government."  Her  conduct  in  Tuscany 
on  the  restoration  of  the  Grand  Duke ; 
the  sack  of  Leghorn,  in  the  summer  of 
1849,  by  the  troops  of  General  Aspre ; 
the  judicial  tortures  and  murders  at  Fer- 
rarii  and  Bologna,  in  1853-4,  by  the 
Austrian  military  tribunals,  and  many 
other  cases  which  might  easily  be  cited, 
furnish  most  convincing  proofs  both  of 
the  extent  of  her  power,  and  of  its  with- 
ering influence  upon  political  freedom  and 
intellectual  progress. 

We  have  already  related  so  many  in- 
stances of  Austrian  brutality,  that  we 
shall  not  advert  to  those  by  which  they 
made  themselves  detested  during  the  rev- 
olution of  1848-9.  Those  who  wish  to 
investigate  the  subject  will  find  ample  de- 
tails in  M.  de  la  Varenne's  book,  and  in 
that  of  M.  Perrens,  entitled  Deux  Ana 
ch  Ri'rohftion  e?i  Italie.  As  to  the  pres- 
ent state  of  Lombardy,  it  is  subject  to  an 
irresponsible  military  oligarchy,  first  insti- 
tuted by  liadetzsky  in  1848,  and  ever 
since  continued ;  and  the  address  of  the 
Baron  Schultzy,  Governor  of  Mantua,  to 
the  municipality  of  that  city  gives  a  good 
idea  of  its  nature  :  "  My  absolute  com- 
mandment constitutes  the  only  and  su- 
preme law ;  thus  all  the  population  and 
all  the  authorities  have  nothing  wiser  to 
do  than  to  conform  to  it  without  reply." 

At  the  present  hour  according  to  our 
author,  there  is  not  a  single  partisan  of 
the  daiiG^orous  doctrhies  of  Mazzini  in  the 
whole  of  Upper  Italy  ;  the  common  need, 
the  universal  aspiration,  is  a  union  with 


the  Sardinian  monarchy.  "  The  immediate 
union  of  the  whole  peninsula,  under  the 
chivalrous  and  warlike  house  of  Savoy, 
would  be  the  happiness  of  Italy  :  such  is 
at  least  the  profound  conviction  of  the 
author  of  these  j)ages.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
future  which  Providence  reserves  to  that 
nation  and  that  dynasty  so  well  fitted  for 
each  other.  But,  doubtless,  we  must 
practically  be  satisfied  to  content  our- 
selves with  a  less  result." 

And  now  it  may  perhaps  be  thought 
that  we  have  dwelt  too  long  on  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  that  terrible  despot- 
ism which,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  has 
steeped  the  fairest  provinces  in  Italy  in 
blood  and  tears.  But  we  have  done  so 
purposely,  that  the  resolution  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  may  be  formed,  to  abstain  from 
any  unholy  compact  with  Austria.  Eng- 
land respects  treaties,  but  she  detests 
tyranny,  and  if  a  people  rise  against  such 
a  system  of  oppression  as  that  we  have 
detailed,  slie  must  abjure  every  tradition 
of  her  own  history  and  every  instinct  of 
her  own  spirit,  if  she  lend  her  mighty 
power  to  cmsli  them  again  beneatli  its 
yoke. 

We  expelled  the  Stuarts,  our  legal  and 
hereditary  princes,  for  mlsgovernment  and 
oppression,  and  who  will  now  say  that  we 
did  wrong  ?  And,  if  the  Italians — deliv- 
ered over  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  with- 
out their  own  consent,  to  the  foreign  yoke 
of  Austria,  afler  an  endurance  of  torty- 
five  yeai-s  of  her  grinding,  all-pervading, 
mirelenting  tyranny — have  now  risen  to 
burst  their  fetters ;  can  we  say  that  they 
are  in  the  wrong,  or  dare  we  aid  their 
tyrants  ?  We  trust  not.  An  armed  neu- 
trality, such  as  has  been  already  proclaim- 
ed, such  as  Austria  observed  during  the 
Crimean  war,  is  our  truest,  our  .safest 
policy,  for  the  present. 
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THE     DUCHESS     OF     ORLEANS.* 


This  work  h  the  history  of  a  groat  and 
good  la<ly,  who  benig  placed  in  circum- 
stances of  extreme  danger  and  difficulty, 
sought  in  Enghmd  safety  and  shelter. 
Not  many  years  since  t\\:o  little  boys 
might  have  been  seen  rimning  about  hap- 
pily and  healthily  on  the  beach  at  St. 
Leonard's.  A  middle-aged  gentleman  at- 
tended them,  and  they  were  frequently 
joined  by  a  tall,  grave-looking  woman,  al- 
ways dressed  in  black.  Sometimes  tliey 
would  be  met  in  the  lanes  or  country 
walks,  always  with  the  same  sable-clad 
lady ;  or  again,  they  might  be  seen  walk- 
ing by  the  side  of  a  garden-chair  along 
the  esplanade  leading  to  Hastings,  and 
talking  to  its  occupant,  a  finc-lookmg  old 
man,  who  seemed  to  be  in  feeble  health. 
The  children  were  the  Comte  de  Paris, 
and  his  brother  the  Duke  de  Chartres, 
while  the  lady  was  the  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans, and  the  occupant  of  the  garden- 
chair,  the  unfortunate  monarch,  Louis 
Philippe.  The  birth  and  parentage  of 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans  are  described  in 
the  following  sentence : 

"The  Princess  Helen  Louisa  Elisabeth,  of 
Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  bom  at  the  castle  of 
Lud^i^slust,  on  the  24th  of  January,  1814,  was 
the  daujrliter  of  Louis  Frederic,  Hereditary 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  and  of  Caroline 
of  Weimar,  his  second  wife.  Princess  Caroline, 
reraarkaMe  for  her  cbanns  and  intelligence,  was 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
princes  of  Germany,  Duke  Charles  Augustus,  of 
Saxe  Weimar — the  friend  of  Goethe  and  Schil- 
ler, and  of  that  Duchess  Louisa  of  Weimar,  of 
whom  Madame  de  Stael  has  left  a  charming  por- 
trait, in  which  we  seem  to  recognize  the  image 
of  her  granddaughter.' ' 

The  ancestors  of  the  Duchess  were  both 
estimable  and  intellectual  peojde.  The 
Princess  Helen  was  only  two  years  old 
when  she  lost  her  mother,  wlio  on  her 
death-bed  besought  her  husband  to  mar- 


*  77<e  D ache's  of  Orleans,  Hden  of  Mecklenburg, 
S.:7iu;crin.  A  .Nfemoir.  Pp.  192.  Translatod  from 
tliL"  Fn>uch,  by  Mrs.  Austin.  W.  Jcfl's,  15  Burliug- 
tOQ  Arcade,  Loudou. 


ry  again,  and  ^^  mentioned  her  cousin,  the 
Princess  Augusta  of  Hesse  Homberg.** 

The  Grand  Duke  complied  with  her 
wishes,  and  married  the  Pnncess  Angnsta 
in  1816.  lie  died  soon  afterwards.  His 
Duchess  then  withdrew  entirely  from  the 
world,  and  devoted  all  her  attention  to 
the  children  of  her  consin.  She  formed  a 
strong  attachment  to  the  little  Princess 
Helen,  and  this  was  reciprocated  by  the 
child,  whose  early  disposition  seemed  to 
promise  repayment  for  the  care  bestowed 
on  her.     We  read  that — 

"  When  only  four  years,  the  Princess  Helen 
showed  the  same  generosity,  the  tendemen  to> 
wards  the  sufferingB  of  others,  and  the  fflnrtitnds 
in  enduring  Iier  own,  as  we  in  France  aftsi^ 
wards  witnessed.  'She  nerer  knew  a  sdfish 
feeling,'  say  those  persons  who  educated  hor, 
and  hence,  at  that  early  age,  she  inspired  tfaoB 
with  a  devoted  attachment  which  has  never  ta» 
ried,  and  which  now  leaves  a  moumftil  bluik  in 
their  lives.  Her  piety  and  beneTolenoe  wws 
too  fervent  to  l>e  always  restrained  within  the 
strict  bounds  of  duty.  One  day,  when  sorpiias 
was  expressed  at  the  ardor  with  whldi  sIm 
sacrificed  some  childish  fancy,  she  replied  in  a 
low  voice :  'Our  Lord  said,  "  Whosoever rinU 
compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain."  * " 

During  her  childhood,  not  beinff  eonrid- 
ered  of  sufficient  experience  to  visit  gen- 
erally among  the  poor,  and  yet  not  liking 
to  be  totally  unemployed,  she  oollected 
the  families  of  her  brother^s  servants 
round  her,  and  ''  taught  them  what  she 
had  herself  just  before  learned." 

*'  This  gentle  and  fragile  being  inspired  with  a 
tender  respect  the  sturdy  robust  young  Heck* 
lenhurgers  who  stood  before  her,  listening  and 
gravely  answering  her  questions,  and  Im  her 
more  oflen  rewarded  than  punished.  The  pra^ 
ents  which  were  yearly  hung  for  her  on  the 
Christmas-tree,  were  soon  in  the  hands  of  hor 
playfellows,  although  they  had  resolved  nefsr 
to  admire  any  thing  in  her  presence,  well  know* 
ing  that  the  object  she  most  valued,  would  be 
the  first  and  the  most  joyfully  sacrifloed.  TIm 
lovinp:  desire  to  give  pleasure,  to  see  hcndf 
surrounded  by  happy  &GC8,  whidi  in  cUidrai 
may  be  a  graceful  sort  of  coquetry, 
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from  more  ecrious  feelings ;  and  thus,  uncon- 1 
sciously,  she  early  won  the  deep  snd  faithful  i 
ceteem  of  all  nho  &pproaclied  her." 

Slie  was  brought  up  in  comparative  re- 1 
tircmcnt.  In  the  spring  of  1821,  she  was  ' 
taken  for  the  first  time  to  the  Court  of 
Weimar.  During  a  great  part  of  the  ' 
year  she  resided  either  at  Dobenm,  ou 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  or  at  Plushow,  I 
an  estjito  which  had  belonged  to  the  her- 1 
editary  Grand  Duke,  and  scarcely  knew 
any  one  but  her  instructors.  Professor 
Schubert  and  Mr.  Beineckc,  and  the  lady 
who  also  took  charge  of  her. 

The  religion  of  the  Princess  was  "  Luth- 
eran," and,  therelbre,  she  was  confirmed 
according  to  the  ritea  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  on  30th  May,  1830.  In  1834  the 
first  of  those  series  of  accidents  which  i 
seemed,  like  fatalities,  to  Mi  on  Helen  of 
Mecklenburg,  happened.  It  was  as  fol- 
lows ; 

"  In  exploring  some  ruins  near  Jena,  her  broth- 
er. Prince  Albert,  liid  adaugcrouE  fall,  lie  was 
conveyed,  at  his  own  rcqut^t,  to  his  family 
at  Mucklonburg,  \%here,  after  lingeriDg  some 
months,  he  expired." 

His  sister  felt  his  death  acutely,  and  even 
seven  ycai-s  afterwards,  when  time  might 
have  bei^n  sujiiiosed  to  have  erased  it  from 
her  memory,  thus  she  wrote  in  a  letter  to 
a  fric'iul : 

"  The  dato  of  my  letter  will  liavo  recalled  to 

E}u  the  trial  which  marked  this  day.  The 
ord  has  richly  blest  me,  since  that  sad  epoch. 
He  has  given  me  a  friend  and  a  protector  instead 
of  the  one  I  losL  lie  has  permitted  me  to  taste 
a  happiiie.''s  of  which  I  had  not  even  an  idea; 
ncverthulcrw  I  feel  that  my  heart  was  crushed 
by  that  blow,  and  that  I  have  never  recovered 
the  juyous  elasticity  of  youth.  But  tears  have 
borne  their  fruit  I  fidt  it  then,  and  I  feel 
it  now,  and  render  thanks  to  God.  I  have 
learnt  tu  love  his  hoiy  will,  even  wlica  it  afhicts 
mc,  and  toML-quieacein  it  with  a  cheerful  heart" 

Such  was  the  woman  whom  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  chose  as  hts  wife  and  the  future 
partner  of  liis  prospects.  In  1836  he  vis- 
ited at  Berlin,  and  there  renewed  an  ac- 
quaintance begun  some  time  before  at 
TocplitK,  with  the  Princess  Helen.  The 
favorable  impression  created  on  their  first 
introduction  was  confirmed;  he  made 
projtosiils  Ibr  her  which,  after  a  certain 
amount  of  negotiation, were  accepted;  the 
marriage  contiact  was  signed  on  April 
the  5th,  1B3T,  and  on  "May  15th  she  quit- 
ted   Liidwigslust,  accompanied   by   the 
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Grand  Duchess,  her  mother,  who  wished 
herself  to  present  her  to  the  Queen," 

Her  journey  to  Fontainebleau  was  char- 
acterized by  successive  demonstrations  of 
joy  and  welcome  from  the  inhabitants  of 
"the  various  places  she  pissed  through. 
The  Prince  Royal  was  a  very  popular  per- 
son, and  as  his  marriage  seemed  to  "  pro- 
vide against  every  future  contingency,  it 
iiiso  became  a  popular  measure,  and  his 
brido  consequently  was  well  received." 
Her  arrival  at  Fontainebleau  was  like  all 
other  arrivals  under  umilar  circumstan- 
ces, and  her  reception  quite  in  accordance 
with  courtly  etiquette.  We  read  that 
the  carriajie  of  the  Princess  as  it  rolled 
on,  called  forth  repeated  acclamations  of 
"  Vive  le  lloi,"  while  the  people  manifest- 
ed universal  marks  of  satisfaction  which 
bespoke  a  gcuuine  enthusiasm. 

"  The  inner  courtyard  was  lined  with  troops ; 
an  immeuso  crowd  pressed  round  the  railing. 
A.t  the  foot  of  the  grand  flight  of  stairs  stood 
the  King  with  the  Princes,  his  sons,  awaiting 
her ;  near  him  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  just  re- 
I  turned  from  Chalons,  where  the  first  interview 
I  with  his  betrothed  bride  had  taken  place  the 
I  evening  before.  At  the  top  of  the  staire  stood 
the  Queen,  surrounded  by  the  Priaccsses,  the 
ladies  of  her  household,  and  those  who  were  in- 
vited to  the  marriage  festivities ;  and  lastly,  bo- 
I  hind  was  a  group  of  gentlemen,  composed  of  all 
I  who  for  tho  last  seven  years  had  appeared  in 
Lhe  great  arena  of  politics;  all  whom  France 
then  possessed,  illustrious  for  their  talent,  or 
'  distinguished  for  their  eminent  position  in  tho 
I  country. 

"The  young  Princess  stepped  from  the  car- 
I  ria^e,  the  eyes  of  alt  riveted  upon  her,  with  sin- 
'.  gukr  grace.  She  bent  before  the  King,  and 
kissed  his  hand  with  affectionate  defoenco; 
then  threw  herself  into  tho  arms  of  the  Queen, 
1  with  an  emotion  so  genuine,  yet  so  subdued, 
I  that  no  one  could  remain  an  indiSercnt  specta- 


She  was  only  twenty,  and  little  fancied 
or  thought  of  the  terrible  scenes  through 
which  me  had  to  pass.  Tlic  next  few 
years  of  her  life  were,  however,  supremely 
happy.  She  was  devotedly  attached  to 
her  husband,  her  tastes  were  similar  to 
his  ;  she  welcomed  warmly  those  intellect- 
ual men  whom  the  Duke  of  Orleans  loved 
to  have  about  him ;  she  was  deferential 
and  respectful  to  the  King  her  father-in- 
law,  and  in  each  pAsition  of  life  acquitted 
herself  with  credit.  At  that  time  she  was 
an  excellent  wife  and  daughter,  the  moth- 
I  er  she  made  we  shall  sec  afterwards.  The 
I  following  statement  of  the  way  in  which 
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she  passed  her  days  at  this  period  of 
her  hfe  gives  an  interesting  picture  of  the 
royal  family  of  France  : 

"  She  avoided  with  scrupulous  delicacy  what- 
ever could  attract  particular  homage  or  atten- 
tion to  herself.  Denying  herself  the  noble  plea- 
sure of  assembling  about  her  a  society  suited  to 
her  own  tastes,  (which  malevolence  might  have 
transformed  into  a  political  coterie,)  she  made 
not  the  slightest  distinction  between  her  own 
living  and  that  of  her  sisters-in-law.  Part  of 
her  mornings  was  passed  with  them  in  the 
Queen  s  room,  in  which  each  liad  her  work- 
table.  The  King  generally  joined  them,  and 
had  the  most  remarkable  publications  of  the 
day  read  aloud  to  him  in  the  midst  of  the  fam- 
ily circle.  In  the  evening  the  Princess  Royal 
took  her  place  by  the  side  of  the  Queen,  and 
when  her  Majesty  retired,  returned  to  her  own 
apartments,  and  employed  herself  with  the 
Prince  reading." 

Two  children  had  been  bom  to  her,  the 
Comte  de  Paris  and  the  Due  de  Chartres. 
She  was  unremitting  in  her  attention 
to  them ;  and  that  she  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  seeking  to  elevate  their 
thoughts  and  exalt  their  tone  of  mind, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fijllowing  frag- 
ment of  one  of  her  letters.     She  Siiys : 

**You  know  that  nature  has  always  had  a 
great  influence  over  me.  I  think  that  we  can  not 
sufficiently  identify  ourselves  with  her  by  ob- 
servation, for  she  is  one  of  the  admirable  mani- 
festations by  which  God  speaks  to  our  hearts. 
1  tliink  it  is  good  to  encourage  this  taste  in 
children ;  in  admiring  the  works  of  nature, 
they  learn  to  love  the  Creator.  You  may  im- 
agine, therefore,  that  I  do  not  let  a  beautiful 
sunset,  or  a  bright  moonlight  escape  me,  with- 
out pointing  it  out  to  my  child,  or  witliout 
speaking  to  him  of  the  Being  who  made  these 
wonders.  The  sense  of  the  beautiful  must  be 
developed  in  all  its  forms  in  these  infant  souls. '^ 

And  again,  she  says  : 

"The  minds  of  children  unfold  themselves 
more  freely  when  we  are  alone  with  them.  I 
try  to  be  alone  as  much  as  possible  with  my 
s<m.  Oh !  how  happy  is  a  mother  in  humble 
life!" 

Such  passages  as  these  show  the  tone 
of  mind  of  the  Duchess.  About  this  time 
the  eighth  attempt  at  assassinating  the 
King  was  made.  It  alarmed  and  cast  a 
gloom  over  the  Royal  Family.  The  Duke 
of  Orleans,  too,  was  a  "source  of  anxiety  ; 
he  had  been  seriously  ill  on  his  return 
from  Africa.  He  took  a  journey  with  the 
Duchess  through  the  South  of  France, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  reception  proved 


how  nniversally  bo  was  beloved  bj  the 
people. 

But  the  Duchess  was  fiir  fix>m  stroiiB^ 
and  the  physicians  now  became  serioouy 
alarmed  about  her  health ;  at  their  reoom- 
mendation,  she  removed  to  PlombiereSi  to 
take  the  waters.  Her  departure,  and  a 
beautiful  little  incident  wnich  happened 
on  the  journOy,  are  thus  stated : 

"  She  quitted  happy  KeuiUj,  with  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  on  the  8d  of  June.  Although  iiie  msr 
neuvers  at  the  camp  of  St.  Omer  did  not  pennit 
him  to  be  absent  more  than  twenty-fom*  noon, 
he  insisted  on  conductiDg  her  himaelf  to  Plon- 
bieres.  In  trayerBing  the  exterior  Boolevaidii 
they  passed  by  a  cemeterv,  round  the  entmoa 
of  which  there  are  little  shops,  hung  with  fiuDO" 
real  wreaths  and  ornaments  for  sale.  *  I  hate 
these  people  who  speculate  on  aonow/  said 
the  Prince.  'Look!'  he  continued,  gUndng 
his  eye  over  the  different  inscriptions;  'tiiej 
have  calculated  on  every  body ;  Tiera  are  nr- 
lands  for  a  young  girl,  and  here  is  one  for  a  u^ 
tie  child.'  These  words  touched  the  Prince8i^ 
who,  no  doubt^  thought  on  her  absent  childreiii 
and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  The  Prince 
smiled,  and  taking  her  hand,  continued :  *  W^ 
then — ^no,  it  shall  not  be  for  a  Uttle  diSd;  It 
may  perhaps  be  for  a  man  of  thirty-twa'  She 
raised  her  head  directly,  and  looking  him  in  the 
face,  affectionately  reproached  him  with  tiying 
to  banish  one  sorrowful  tiiongfat,  by  another 
infinitely  sadder.  But  he  soon  succeeded  in 
diverting  her  mind,  and  this  last  jounMy  wfaicil 
they  took  together  ended  cheeernilly." 

At  Voges,  and  different  places  on  their 
route,  they  were  received  with  the  load- 
est  acclamations:  triumphal  arches  were 
erected,  processions  formed,  to  meet  and 
welcome  them,  and  the  affection  of  the 
people  shown  in  every  possible  manner. 
They  arrived  at  Plomblires  on  the  6th  of 
July,  and  the  Prince  at  once  proceeded 
to  inspect  all  the  preparations  which  had 
been  made  for  the  reception  of  the  Prin- 
cess. He  enjoined  the  greatest  care  on 
part  of  the  attendants,  and  bade  them  re- 
member that  they  must  take  care  of  her, 
as  she  never  would  take  care  of  het«el£ 
During  his  short  married  life,  he  alwaji 
evinced  the  most  tender  solusitade  and 
affection  for  her,  and  well  did  she  desenre 
it,  for  her  whole  earthly  thought  waa  to 
please  him.  The  Duke  left  Flomln^ni 
on  the  7th  of  July:  on  Thursday,  the 
1 4th,  the  melancholy  event  occurred,  whieh 
deprived  France  of  its  heiisamwrant,  anA 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans  of  aa  kind  a  hoi^ 
band  as  ever  breathed.  We  rive  the  da> 
tail  in  the  words  of  the  bow.    It 
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first  be  ob8er\-ed  that  the  Duchess  had 
been  walking  in  the  neighborhood  of 
PlombiOrea,  and  talking  to  some  of  the 
simplu  |tcasantry  of  the  place : 

"It  w!ia  late  when  ahe  returned  to  Plombieres, 
where  she  was  to  receive  a  few  persons  to  din- 
ner. Enlivened  by  her  walk,  and  with  her  ■ 
huids  filled  with  Dowcrs,  (which  were  found,  < 
and  carefully  preserved,  the  following  day,)  she 
hastened  up  stairs  and  began  lo  dress.  Madame 
de  Montesquieu  likewise  bad  just  begun  her  \ 
toilet,  when  a  servant  came  to  tell  her  that  Gen-  , 
eral  Baiidrand  begged  her  to  go  down  into  his  1 
room.  Surprised  by  this  request,  she  made  I 
him  repent  it  again  —  'Madame,  he  begs  you  | 
will  go  down  this  instant'  '  Good  Heavens, 
Monsieur,  you  look  quite  aghast  I'  —  '  Madame, 
come  down  directlj-,  I  conjure  you.'  'Good 
God!  what  has  happened  F  Is  the  King  as- 
sassinated?' '  Madame,  you  must  be  prepared 
for  the  worst,  but  do  not  stay  so  near  to  the 
Princess;  come  down  stairs  quietly.' 

"  She  went  down  stairs  to  the  General,  whom 
she  round  holding  a  letter  in  his  hand,  unable 
to  spcnk  or  rise  tVom  his  chair.  He  reached 
her  the  fatal  letter,  which  contained  only  these 
words  —  'Tiio  Prince  Royal  is  dead  I  Had 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  been  assassinated  ?  Had 
he  fallen  in  suppressing  an  insurrection?  Had 
he  been  carried  otf  by  a  sudden  illness  f  These 
few  words  announced  only  the  irreparable  cal- 
amity, which  must  be  communicated  lo  the 
Princess  without  preparation,  without  any  cir- 
cumstance of  mitigation  or  comfort.  Time 
pressed ;  the  valet-de-chambre,  who  had  his 
watch  in  his  hand,  said : '  It  only  wants  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  to  dinner-time.'  No  one  here 
has  jet  heard  the  news :  it  is  Still  possible  to 
omceal  it  from  the  Princess.  But  this  sugges- 
tion was  rejected,  and  the  prefect  and  physician 
were  sent  fur.  The  latter  insisted  that  she 
should  only  be  told  at  first  that  the  Duke  was 
dangerously  ill.  '  Her  life  depends  upon  it,' 
said  he ;  'I  shall  hold  you  responsible  for  it' 
At  length  it  was  determined  that  the  prefect 
shonid  himself  go  and  write  a  dispatch,  osten- 
sibly received  by  the  telegraph,  announcing  that 
the  Prince  Koyal  had  been  taken  seriously  ill 
■t  I'aris.  There  was  no  further  time  to  deliber- 
ate—  in  a  few  moments  the  Princess  would 
leave  her  room. 

"Mikdamu  dc  Montesquieu  imploring  God  to 
give  her  the  strength  she  vainly  sought  in  her- 
seir,  ascended  the  stairs  which  led  to  the  Prin- 
cess's room,  and  were  only  separated  from  it  by 
a  small  inclosed  landing-place,  and  a  glass  door. 
Un  reaching  this  door  she  stopped  a  moment 
Through  the  thin  curtain  which  covered  the 
glass,  she  saw  the  Princess  finish  her  toilet,  and 
then,  elegantly  dressed,  graceful  and  smiling, 
open  the  door. 

"  Leaning  motionless  against  the  wall,  Madame 
dc  Montesquieu  could  not  summon  courage  to 
utter  the  words  which  were  at  once  to  destroy 
the  whole  Tabric  of  her  happiness.  'What, 
not  dressed  yet  I'  sud  the  Princess  cheerfully. 
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'But  what  is  the  matter?'  she  added,  coming 
neat«r.  'You  are  very  pale — what  has  hap- 
pened to  you.  Some  misfortune  in  your  family  ? 
Are  your  children  or  your  husband  ill  ? '" 

At  length  the  lady-io-waiting  sum- 
moned courage  to  break  a  portion  of  the 
truth  to  her.  She  stated  that  the  Duke 
was  dangerously  ill  at  Paris.  The  tele- 
graphic message  was  also  shown  her,  but 
she  detected  the  imposture. 

"  '  This  is  not  the  usual  form  of  telegraphic 
dispatches,'  she  said,  a  doubt  flashing  across 
her  mind ;  but  it  was  soon  dissipated  by  the 
prefect.  She  hurst  into  tears ;  then  rising  with 
firmness  she  said :  '  I  will  set  out  this  instant ; 
perhaps  I  may  still  be  in  time  to  nurse  him.' 

"Orders  were  giver  for  her  departure:  at  mo- 
ments she  had  gleams  of  hope,  and  said :  '  Per- 
haps I  may  find  him  nearly  well,  and  then  how 
he  will  scold  me,  and  how  happy  I  shall  be  to 


She  left  Plombieres  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  The  garlands  which  had 
been  put  up  to  grace  her  arrival  were  not 
dead,  while  he,  to  whose  honor  they  had 
been  prepared,  was  gone  forever  from 
her,  although  at  that  time  she  was  ignor- 
ant of  the  fact.  She  reached  Eptnal  at 
midnight,  and  &om  thence  proceeded  on 
again.  In  about  another  hour  the  cour- 
ier told  her  that  another  carriage  was 
coming  in  the  direction  of  Paris. 

"  '  Open  the  door,'  cried  the  Princess,  and 
she  was  with  difficulty  prevented  from  rushing 
out  of  the  carriage.  At  that  moment  she  saw 
two  men  advancing  towards  her,  and  recognized 
Monsieur  Chomel,  physician  to  the  Boyal  Fami- 
ly.    At  the  sight  of  him  she  uttered  a  piercing 

" '  Monsieur  Chomel  —  0  God  1  the  Prince  t' 
" '  Madame,  the  Prince  is  no  longer  living — ' 
"  '  What  do  you  say  f    No,  no ;  it  is  not  pos- 
sible I     What  disease  can  have  carried  him  off 
thus?     9peak,  and  kill  me  at  once.' 

"  Alas  I  Madame,  a  strange  and  dreadrul  ac- 
cident-'a  fall  from  a  carriage.  ...  He  never 
recovered  his  consciousness.  A  few  words  of 
German,  which  he  pronounced  from  time  to 
time,  were  the  only  signs  of  life  he  gave.  No 
doubt  it  was  some  remembrance  to  your  Royal 
Highnesa'  " 

Still  she  refiised  to  believe  in  hie  death. 
She  could  not  realize  snch  intense  misery; 
her  sobs  burst  forth  with  great  violence. 
Her  attendants  sousht  to  calm  her,  and 
spoke  to  her  of  her  children.    Her  a 
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was,  that  she  could  think  of  nothing  but 
her  husband. 

She  was  joined  early  in  the  morning  by 
her  sisters-in-law,  and  they  all  proceeded 
to  Paris  —  the  only  wish  of  the  HTetched 
Duchess  being  to  sec  once  more  the  fea- 
tures of  "  him  she  was  to  see  no  more  in 
life.''  She  reached  Neuilly  on  the  sixteenth 
of  July,  and  was  received  by  the  King 
and  the  young  princes.  With  them  she 
at  once  repaired  to  the  chapel  where  the 
remains  of  the  Duke  lay,  but  her  last  wish, 
that  of  looking  on  him  once  more,  was 
denied  her. 


*'A  little  village,  on  the  edge  of  fiie  i 
he  inspected  a  littery,  and  had  a  guidod-  find 
off  by  Paris,  who  putalig^ted  matdh  to  it  with 
a  coolness  that  delighted  every  body.  Iho 
j  King  got  into  the  cluir-i-buic  again  to  go  to 
Tr^port,  where  he  proposed  to  inspect  anSkber 
battery.  To  reach  Treport  you  mast  pus  of« 
a  bridge  across  floodgates ;  the  Qaeen  begged 
earnestly  to  be  allow^  to  alight,  dedaring  that 
it  was  dangerous  to  cross  the  bridge^  the  sido- 
rails  of  which  were  so  low  as  to  be  hardly  per- 
ceptible." 

The  King,  however,  maintained  that 
there  was  no  danger,  and  persisted  in  go- 
ing on.    They  proceeded,  therefore. 


"  The  cofQn,  already  closed,  alas !  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  chapel,  which  was  hung  with  ! 
black.  She  knelt  beside  it,  gazing  intently  ! 
upon  the  pall  which  covered  his  remains ;  afler  j 
a  short  prayer,  she  rose  strengthened,  and  with-  > 
drew  to  her  apartment  to  put  on  the  mourning 
dress,  which  she  never  again  laid  aside." 

Many  months  passed,  and  the  Duchess 
still  continued  sad  at  heart— every  thing  she 
saw  tended  to  remind  her  of  the  frightful 
calamity.  A  chapel  was  built  on  the  spot 
where  the  melancholy  accident  happened 
— ^the  chapel  of  St.  Ferdinand;  it  was 
consecrated  on  the  eleventh  of  July,  1843, 
the  Duchess  being  present  at  the  conse- 
cration. 

And  now  came  the  third  of  those  ter- 
rible occurences,  which  threatened  to  be 
still  more  fatal  in  its  results  than  the  two 
former.  It  was  described  in  the  public 
papers  of  that  date,  and  will  be  remem- 
bered by  many  ;  but  to  others  it  may  be 
new,  and  for  tiieir  benefit  we  transcribe  it. 
The  King  having  expressed  his  intention 
of  taking  a  drive  in  a  char-a-banc,  the 
Duchess  asked  permission  to  accompany 
him.  The  Royal  party  consisted  of  the 
Queen,  the  King,  the  Royal  Duke,  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  and  her  children.  A 
char-a-banc,  it  may  be  stated,  is  an  open 
carriage,  something  like  an  excursion  om- 
nibus, with  seats  placed  across  it,  the 
faces  of  the  occupants  being  all  turned  to- 
wards the  horses.  There  are  several  of 
these  carriages  in  the  royal  stables  at 
"Windsor  Castle — one  in  particular,  which 
was  i>resented  to  our  Queen  by  Louis 
Philippe.  The  curious  may  inspect  them 
there,  as  the  royal  stables  are,  on  certain 
days,  when  her  Majesty  is  absent  from  I 
the  castle,  open  to  the  public ;  but  we  j 
proceed  with  the  description  of  this  very 
startling  occurrence.  They  had  all  alight- 
ed at 


**At  the  same  moment  the  cannon  rosnd, 
the  floodgates  opened,  the  horses  started  oi^ 
and  three  of  them  rushed  headlong  into  the 
abyss.  The  char^k-banc  would  have  been  dam- 
ged  down  if  the  postillion  who  rode  the  whstt- 
horse  had  not,  with  uncommon  coolness  and 
presence  of  mind,  held  in  his  horses,  which 
were  on  the  point  of  following  the  others.  For- 
tunately, the  traces  broke,  and  the  diar-i-bsne 
stopped. 

*'After  the  accident,  the  King  proceeded  on 
foot  to  the  battery  at  Treport  An  immenss 
crowd  followed  him  with  shouts  of  joy ;  all 
looked  happy.  '  I  alone  of  all  the  tnm  was 
weeping,'  says  the  Duchess,  *for  it  recalled 
to  me  another  train,  in  which  the  King  then  as 
now  on  foot,  and  giving  his  arm  to  the  Qnscn, 
followed  the  body  of  the  victim.' " 

In  1847  the  public  mind  in  France  be- 
gan to  evince  symptoms  of  disqnietada 
The  Duchess  was  one  of  the  first  to  fed 
the  shudder  which  precedes  the  storm. 

*'  There  are,  she  writes  in  that  year,  (1847,) 
some  distressing  subjects  now  commonly  As- 
cussed,  which  make  me  blush  to  open  die  pa- 
pers. I  am  saddened  to  the  very  son!  at  the 
perturbed  state  of  the  public  mind,  at  the  dis- 
credit into  which  the  higher  classes  have  ftJIea 
— ^the  general  disaffection  of  all  bdow  them — 
and  the  sort  of  vague  disgust  which  seens  to 
have  taken  possession  of  every  body.*' 

The  gradual  increase  of  insumectionaiy 
feelings  which  led  to  the  abdication  of  the 
King  and  the  exile  of  the  Royal  fiunily  is 
of  too  recent  date  to  be  forgotten.  Things 
came  to  a  crisis  on  the  well-remembered 
24th  of  February.  The  populace  were  in 
a  state  of  the  most  intense  excil 
and  as  the  King,  accompanied  bv  hia 
and  aide-de-camps,  rode  along  tne  ti 
drawn  up  in  the  inner  courtyard  of 
Palace,  and  on  the  "  Place  dn 
he  was  greeted  with  conflicting  cxiea  of 
"Vive  le  Roi,"  "  Vive  la  Refimne.^' 

These  ejaculations  dearly  ahowad  At 
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state  of  things ;  and  the  disaffection  of 
the  military  being  proved  beyond  dispute, 
by  the  coolness  with  which  the  National 
Guard  received  him,  he  returned  to  the 
Palace  sad  at  heart,  both  fearing  and 
feeling  that  all  was  lost.  We  can  not  do 
better  than  describe  his  state  at  this  ter- 
rible moment,  in  the  words  of  the  author- 
ess : 

"  Whilst  sitting  there,  with  his  head  in  his 
hands,  trying  to  collect  his  thoughts,  an  officer 
hurriedly  entered,  and  exclaimed :  *  Sire,  there 
is  not  a  moment  to  lose  —  give  orders  to  the 
troops  or  abdicate.'  It  was  about  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon.  The  King,  after  a  moment's 
silence,  replied^:  *  I  have  always  been  a  pacific 
king,  I  will  abdicate.'  Then  rising  from  his 
seat,  he  opened  the  door  of  his  closet,  adjoining 
the  apartment  in  which  the  Queen  and  Prin- 
cesses were  assembled,  and  repeated,  with  a 
firm  voice :  *  I  abdicate.' 

"At  these  words  the  Queen  and  Princesses 
rushed  up  to  him,  and  conjured  him  to  recall 
these  fatal  words.  The  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
bending  respectfully  before  him,  took  his  hand 
and  kissed  it  with  tenderness.  ^Do  not  abdi- 
cate, sire,  do  not  abdicate!'  she  said  bursting 
into  tears.  The  King,  without  replying,  re- 
turned to  his  closet,  whither  all  the  Princesses 
followed  him,  and  sat  down  deliberately  to  write 
the  act  of  abdication,  which  he  then  read 
aloud,  in  the  following  words  :  *  I  abdicate  the 
crown,  which  I  assumed  in  compliance  with  the 
will  of  the  nation,  in  favor  of  my  grandson,  the 
Comte  de  Paris.  May  he  succeed  in  the  great 
task  which  this  day  devolves  upon  him.'  " 

The  members  of  the  Royal  Family  still 
urged  him  to  forego  the  act  of  abdication. 
He  was,  however,  resolute,  feeling  the 
truth,  that  he  had  gone  too  far  in  acting 
adversely  to  the  people's  wishes,  and  must 
now  take  the  consequences  of  his  own  ob- 
stinacy. 

The  whole  of  the  occurrences  of  the  fol- 
lowing days  is  described  in  the  work  be- 
fore us ;  the  account  is  very  interesting, 
too  long  for  extraction  and  too  good  to 
be  divided  into  fragments.  The  unhappy 
King  escaped  from  Paris,  and  ultimately 
from  France,  firmly  believing  that  his 
absence  would  appease  the  tumult,  and 
that  his  grandson  would  be  quietly  accept- 
ed as  the  sovereign.  He  was  mistaken ;  the 
cry  of  the  mob  was  now,  "  Pas  de  Prin- 
ces," "  pas  de  Princes."  They  approached 
the  gardens  of  the  Palace,  tried  to  pull  up 
the  iron  railings,  and  showed,  by  other 
unmistakable  signs  that  even  personal 
hostilities  would  be  resorted  to.  The 
peril  to  the  Duchess  and  her  children, 
who  still  remained  iu  Paris,  was  extreme ; 


« 

she  was  advised  to  fly,  but  she  thought  it 
her  duty  to  remain ;  her  post,  she  said, 
was  in  Paris,  and  nothing  would  induce 
her  to  desert  it  while  she  could  do  any 
good  by  remaining.  Her  courageous  con- 
duct in  this  trying  time  we  learn  from  the 
following : 

"  Taking  her  two  children  by  the  hand,  she 
walked  with  them  through  the  long  galleries 
that  led  to  her  own  apartments ;  and  stopping 
before  the  portrait  of  their  father,  she  said  with 
calmness :  *  If  we  are  to  die,  it  must  be  here' 
She  then  ordered  all  the  gates  to  be  opened ; 
preparing  to  undergo  herself,  and  to  see  her 
children  undergo,  the  most  frightful  death, 
should  her  calm  courage  fail  to  subdue  the  fury 
of  the  frantic  multitude,  whose  cries  already 
reached  her  ears. 

**  At  this  instant  two  deputies  entered  hurried- 
ly, and  told  her,  from  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  to 
go  without  delay  across  the  garden  to  the  bridge ; 
that  he  had  been  himself  to  watch  over  the  de- 
parture of  the  King,  and  would  return  to  her, 
and  protect  her  on  her  way  from  the  Tuilerics. 
They  appeared  to  her  a  succor  sent  from  heaven. 
She  had  no  time  to  ask  questions,  and  set  out, 
almost  borne  along  by  the  group  of  persons  who 
surrounded  her,  and  tried  to  guard  her  firom  the 
bayonets  that  glittered  at  the  railings  of  the 
Carrousel  As  she  passed  through  the  garden 
gate  the  mob  took  possession  of  the  Tuileries.*' 

The  conclusion  of  this  scene  is  too  well 
written  for  us  to  give  it  in  any  words  but 
those  of  the  author,  which  must  be  the 
apology  for  the  length  of  the  extract. 

"  On  reaching  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  the  Prin- 
cess saw  the  Duke  de  Nemours  on  horseback ; 
but  separated  from  the  crowd,  they  were  unable 
to  have  any  communication.  She  knew  nothing 
of  the  measures  he  had  taken  to  escort  her  to 
St  Cloud  Her  instinctive  courage  urged  her 
to  take  the  way  to  the  Boulevards :  there  she 
would  encounter  the  real  people  of  Paris,  and 
not  a  mere  band  of  insurgents :  it  might  be  that 
she  would  perish  there ;  but  it  was  also  possible 
that  her  presence  might  recall  the  people  to 
reason.  M.  Dupin  dissuaded  her  with  all  his 
power.  Just  then  one  voice  exclaimed,  *  A  la 
Chambre,'  and  the  cry  was  instantly  repeated 
by  the  crowd.  Thinkmg  tiiat  she  was  doing 
what  seemed  best  to  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  she 
tinmed,  or  rather  she  allowed  herself  to  be  car- 
ried in  that  direction.  The  Duke  saw  her  firom 
a  distance  without  having  the  power  to  stop 
her,  and  could  only  follow.  The  crowd,  well- 
disposed  at  this  moment,  shouted:  'Vive  la 
Duchesse  d'Orleans !  Vive  le  Comte  de  Paris  V 
They  formed  as  it  were  two  walls,  between 
which  the  Princess  advanced,  holding  by  the 
hand  the  Comte  do  Paris;  whilst  bemndher, 
M.  Scheffer,  in  his  uniform  of  ofScer  of  the 
national  guard,  carried  in  his  arms  the  little 
Due  de  Chartres,  who  was  ill,  wrapt  in  a  do«k 
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....  When  the  Princess  entered  the  chamber, 
the  disorder  was  extreme — the  deputies  besieged 
the  tribune— ft  strange  crowd  blocked  up  the 
lobbies,  barring  the  passage  of  the  royal  party. 
Cries  of  *  Pas  de  Princes,  nous  ne  voulous  pas 
dc  Princes  ici!'  were  heard,  but  they  were 
overpowered  by  the  still  louder  cries  of  *  Vive 
la  Duchesse  d'Orleans !  Vive  le  Comte  de  Paris  !* 
She  took  her  place  near  the  tribune,  and  re- 
mained standing  there  with  her  two  children 
at  her  side ;  behind  her  stood  the  persons  of  her 
suite,  uiung  all  their  efforts  to  keep  off  the  crowd 
that  pressed  around  her.'^ 

There  the  abdication  was  announced 
from  the  tribune:  the  tumult  increased, 
and  the  Duchess  was  advised  to  quit  the 
chamber,  but  she  refused. 


"  '  If  I  leave  this  assembly,'  she  said,  'my 
son  will  never  enter  it  again.'  " 

She  was  then  conducted  to  a  more  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  chamber,  where  M. 
Odilon  Barrot  presented  the  Comte  de 
Paris  to  the  people  as  their  future  King. 
"  Vive  le  Comte  de  Paris,"  shouted  one 
side  of  the  Chamber,  while  the  other 
strove  to  drown  the  cry  by  invectives  and 
demonstrations.  Tlie  Duchess  rose  to 
speak.  For  some  time  she  could  not 
make  her  voice  heard  above  the  uproar ; 
then  a  partial  silence  ensued,  and  she  ut- 
tered a  tew  sentiments,  when 

*'  A  violent  knocking  resounded  through  the 
hall ;  the  doors  of  the  tribune  of  the  Press  were 
burst  open  by  an  armed  mob,  who  rushed  for- 
ward with  loud  cries ;  they  pointed  their  loaded 
muskets  towards  different  parts  of  the  chamber, 
till  at  length  they  perceived  the  royal  mother 
and  her  children,  at  whom  they  took  deliberate 
aim.  Most  of  the  deputies  quitted  the  chamber, 
leaving  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  and  her  little 
sons  exposed,  with  no  other  protection  from  the 
musket-balls  of  an  infuriated  mob  than  that  of 
a  small  number  of  deputies,  who  remained  in 
thoir  places  before  her.  From  the  calmness  of 
her  face  it  might  have  been  thought  that  she  only 
was  in  no  danger.  licaning  over  to  the  bench 
below  her,  she  gently  placed  her  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  a  deputy,  and  said,  in  a  voice  which 
botniyed  no  emotion :  *  What  do  you  advise  me 
to  do  ?'  *  Madame,  the  deputies  are  no  longer 
here  ;  you  must  go  to  the  JVesident's  house  to 
gatlier  the  chamber  together.'  *  But  how  can  I 
g«'t  tlicreV'  she  replied,  still  without  moving 
from  her  place,  or  betraying  any  alarm  at  the 
nmsketrt  wliich  glittered  above  her  head.  *  Fol- 
low nie,'  said  M.  Jules  de  Lasteyrie." 

lie  then  led  her  from  the  chamber,  and 
so  c'losi'ly  did  the  crowd  follow  on  her 
st(»|>s,  tlint  she  was  pressed  against  the 
wall,  the  Comte  de  Paris  separated  from 


her,  and  the  poor  little  riok  cluld,  the 
Due  de  Chartres,  thrown  down  and  tram- 
pled on  by  the  mob.  He  was,  however, 
rescued,  and  conveyed,  fiiffhiened  and 
braised,  to  his  mother  and  the  Comte  de 
Paris,  who  had  also  been  fbond,  and 
brought  to  her.  To  linger  lonffer  now 
would  have  been  insanity ;  so  the  Duchess 
immediately  left  the  Presidency^  intend- 
ing to  go  to  the  "  Invalides."  The  gov- 
ernor of  the  latter  place,  however,  was 
ill ;  and  fearing  that  the  solcUery  were 
not  to  be  depended  on,  and  that  the  place 
was  none  of  safety  to  her,  he  advised  her 
to  proceed  on  her  journey ;  bnt  she  was 
as  resolute  now  as  she  had  been  before. 

'*  '  This  place,'  she  said,  '  wUl  do  to  die  in,  if 
no  morrow  awaits  us — to  remaio  in,  if  we  can 

defend  ourselves.' " 

She  remained  at  the  "Invalides''  until 
noon,  when  a  messa^  came  from  Odilon 
Barrot,  telling  her  utaX,  only  a  handful  of 
the  National  Guard  remained  fidthfiil  to 
her;  that  the  rebellion  was  increasbg^ 
and  that  an  armed  band  was  approadung 
the  Invalides.    She  hesitated. 


'* '  Is  there  an^  one  here  who  adviiea  mt  to 
remain  V'  she  said  *  As  long  as  there  is  a  per- 
son, a  single  person,  who  thinks  it  ri^t  fiir  me 
to  remain,  I  shall  reBuun.  My  son's  hie  is  mon 
precious  to  me  than  his  crown ;  bnt  if  Fiance 
demands  his  life,  a  King,  even  a  King  nine  yens 
old,  must  know  how  to  die.'  ** 

a 

All,  however,  persuaded  her  to  dmrti 
and  at  last  she  consented  to  leave  nri% 
intending  to  remain  in  the  neighborhood^ 
awaiting  the  termination  of  the  atmggle. 
She  had  a  narrow  escape,  however,  for — 

**  The  sounds  of  wheels  in  the  evening  fai  thoae 
deserted  streets  attracted  the  attention  dT  some 
of  the  insurgents.  Leveling  thdr  mnsketo  at 
the  coachman,  they  called  on  him  to  stop,  hot 
he  lashed  his  horses  over  the  barricade^  at  ih» 
risk  of  breaking  the  carriage,  and  got  oat  of 
Paris.*' 

Her  Bufferings  after  this  were  extreme. 
She  took  up  her  abode  in  a  deserted  cha- 
teau, w*here  not  even  the  luxunr  of  a  fire 
could  be  allowed  her,  lest  tne  smoke 
should  betray  her  hiding-plaoe.  AgaSn 
the  urgent  entreaties  of  her  friends  pr^ 
vailed,  and  in  accordance  with  thar  wishes 
she  consented  to  leave  France.  Her  route 
to  Eisenach  (where  she  fixed  her  abode) 
may  be  found  in  the  volume  in  hand. 
Slie  fixed  on  the  latter  as  a  place  of  tem- 
]>orary  residence,  because  ner  mothei^ 
tainily  liad  offered  her  hospitality  there. 
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In  1849  she  left  Eisenach  to  join  the 
Royal  Family  of  France  in  England.  She 
joined  them  at  St.  Leonard^  remained 
there  for  a  time,  and  then  returned  to 
Eisenach,  from  which  place  she  once  more 
came  to  England,  and  on  her  arrival  pro- 
ceeded to  Claremont. 

The  death  of  Lonis  Philippe,  which 
took  place  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  August, 
1850,  was  a  sad  grief  to  her.  She  was 
then  living  at  Ri<£mond,  and  was  able  to 
be  with  him  up  to  the  last.  Little  remains 
to  be  said  of  her  now.  She  devoted  her- 
self entirelv  to  the  care  of  her  children, 
and  cared  for  none  of  the  gayeties  of  her, 
station.  During  the  years  1851  and  1852, 
a  dreadful  accident,  the  last  of  those  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  befell  her.  It  was 
as  follows : 

'*  In  the  neighborhood  of  Lausanne,  at  the 
spot  where  the  road  runs  just  above  a  small 
stream,  then  swollen  bv  the  rains,  the  carriage 
was  overturned  and  rolled  down  into  the  water. 
In  an  instant  the  Princes  succeeded  in  extricat- 
ing themselves,  jumped  upon  the  bank,  and 
looked  for  their  mother  to  assist  her ;  but,  to 
their  horror,  they  perceived  only  her  hair  floats 
ing  on  the  water.  She  had  fiiinted ;  and  Ma- 
dame de  v.,  likewise  senseless,  had  fidlen  upon 
her ;  her  face  was  already  under  water,  and  she 
was  taken  out  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  On 
coming  to  herself  her  first  cry  was  one  of  Joy, 
on  seeing  her  sons  safe  at  her  side." 

In  1853,  she  became  nervous  and  ill; 
she  removed  to  Italy,  and  from  that 
change,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
mild  climate,  partially  recovered  her 
health. 

In  1857  she  took  a  house  at  Ditton  on 
the  Thames,  a  village  not  fiur  from  Clare- 
mont and  Twickenham.  The  rojral  funily 
of  France  gathered  round  her ;  and  once 
more  there  seemed  to  be  a  little  sunshine 
in  their  path,  when  the  melancholy  death 
of  the  young  Duchesse  de  Nemours  threw 
them  all  into  gloom  again.  In  May  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  removed  to  Cran- 
bournc  House.  It  was  damp  and  dismal. 
The  Due  de  Chartrcs  fell  ill  about  this 
time,  and  the  assiduity  with  which  his 
mother  nursed  him  is  thought  to  have 
injured  her  very  feeble  health.    Sbe  took 


cold,  and  was  obliged  to  keep  her  bed. 
No  fears  as  to  the  speedy  temunalion  of 
her  malady  were  entertained  at  fhia  time, 
but  her  symptoms  soon  became  serious 
enough  to  alarm  those  about  her. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  May  she  became 
much  worse,  and  was  seized  with  suffoca- 
tion and  ftintings.  Her  strength  de- 
creased rapdly  during  the  day ;  she  slept 
at  times,  being  under  the  influence  of  nar- 
cotics, taken  to  subdue  the  violence  of 
her  cough.  She  was  ordered  to  take 
some  nourishment  every  auarter  of  an 
hour ;  they  evidently  feared  her  sinking 
from  exhaustion.  As  the  night  crept  on 
she  became  worse,  more  anamore  teeble. 
The  physician  asked  her  how  she  felt. 
She  answered : 

"*  Oh  1  not  m— I  have  often  been  thu&  I 
wish  to  rest*  Upon  this,  IL  de  Hussy  reiited 
into!the  adjoining  reMa.  and  wrote  notes  to 
GUuremont  and  !nrick«inun.  While  he  was 
doins  this,  the  sfience  was  profound ;  so  pro- 
found, that  a  friend  who  bad  remained  near  Uie 
door,  was  seiaed  with  a  frtghtftal  presentiment 
*It  seems  to  me  that  tlie. stillness  is  extreme 
here,*  said  she  to  IL  de  Mus^.  He  went  back 
into  the  Princess's  chamber,  gave  one  look, 
came  out  raising  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  ran 
to  fetch  the  young  Princes.  The  pasnce  from 
one  life  to  another  had  been  so  gentle,  fiat  the 
two  women  who  renudned  dose  to  her  bed. 
with  their  eym  fixed  upon  her,  had  not  percei vea 
the  sUghlest  distortion  of  her  ftatores,  nor  the 
sUditest  change  in  her  oounteoanoe.  The  (mly 
difference  was,  that  her  fiiee  was  of  a  deadlier 

She  was  buried  at  Weybridge,  ha  the 
same  vault  with  the  exiled  E3ng  and  the 
young  Duchesse  de  Nemours. 

Hie  work  from  wUch  we  have  drawn 
these  extracta  is  trulv  worthy  of  conunen- 
dation.  It  is  not'oniy  extremely  interest- 
ing  and  most  aUy  trandated,  but  it  is  the 
history  of  a  good  Ohristaan,  who  in  her 
exalted  station  employed  to  the  best  of 
her  ainlity  the  "talent''  intrusted  to  her 
charge.  The  loss  to  her  sons  is  irrepara- 
ble ;  bat  they  are  now  y ounjg  men,  and  at 
an  age  to  remember,  profit  by,  and  ]put  in 
praouce  the  admiraUe  maadma  she  meal- 
oated  both  by  pteoag^  and  axamjde. 
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The  brain*  is  the  prime  minister  of  the 
body ;  he  is  chief  of  the  police,  president 
of  the  legislative,  and  head  of  the  execut- 
ive departments.  In  an  ordinary  govern- 
ment, this  would  be  a  more  than  sufficient 
monopoly:  but  in  our  microcosm,  other 
and  even  more  important  functions  de- 
volve upon  the  premier.  He  is  the  head 
of  the  commissariat,  manages  the  home 
department,  and  has  direct  and  uncon- 
trolled sway  over  all  ojar  foreign  relations. 
Yet,  with  all  this,  he  has  time  for  idleness ; 
and,  besides  the  stated  number  of  hours 
which  he  devotes  to  repose,  he  occasion- 
ally, in  working  hours,  refuses  to  respond 
to  the  claims  upon  him  ;  and  some  of  the 
departments,  chiefly  that  of  "foreign 
afliiirs,"  are  neglected. 

In  every  ordmary  act,  there  are  many 
elements  involved ;  an  impression  is  re- 
ceived from  without,  and  conveyed  to  the 
mind ;  it  is  there  perceived,  attended  to, 
and  compared  with  other  impressions 
which  the  memory  brinors  forward;  a 
judgment  is  passed  upon  it,  and  a  course 
of  action  determined  upon,  which,  through 
the  medium  of  the  will,  is  carried  into 
effect ;  it  includes,  therefore,  perception, 
attention,  and  will,  as  chief  elements.  Or, 
according  to  laws  which  we  need  not  now 
inquire  into,  an  idea  is  originated  within 
the  mind  itself;  the  energy  of  the  sub- 
jective impression,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  force  of  will  on  the  other,  determine 


*  If  in  the  following  sketch,  tho  terms  Brain  and 
Mind  appear  to  be  used  converlibly,  it  must  bo  un- 
derstood that  no  material  identity  is  implied  ;  they 
arc  so  used  for  convenience  merely,  inasmuch  as  ive 
become  acquainted  with  the  phenomena  of  our  im- 
material mind,  only  as  it  can  be  corporeally  mani- 
fested through  tho  material  organ.  So.  also,  if  we 
speak  of  will,  thought,  judgment,  memory,  etc..  as 
acting  sometimes  together,  and  sometimt'S  appa- 
rently in  opposition,  it  is  by  no  means  intended  to 
signify  that  these  are  separate  elements  of  what 
mtist  be  considered  necessarily  as  one  and  indivissible; 
but  only  tliat  they  are  different  modes  of  action  of 
the  same  essence.  In  short  no  metaphysical  theories 
are  involved;  tho  terms  used  are  intended  not  to  be 
strictly  analyzed,  but  to  convey  a  clear  history  of 
cenain  noteworthy  phenomena. 


the  amount  of  attention  to  be  accorded 
to  it ;  and  it  is  either  detained  for  con- 
sideration, or  for  action,  (if  it  be  of  a 
nature  to  require  action,)  or  allowed  to 
pass  away,  most  probably  leaving  an 
associated  thought  behind  it,  to  be  mair 
larly  treated. 

Thus  attention  and  will  are  most  import- 
ant elements  in  all  serviceable  thongfat; 
and  according  as  these  arc  more  or  lees 
prominent,  practical  results  will  follow  the 
operations  of  the  mind.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  remarks  that  ^Hhe  difference 
between  an  ordinary  mind  and  the  mind 
of  a  Newton,  consists  principally  in  this, 
that  the  one  is  capable  of  a  more  oon- 
tiimous  attention  than  the  other — ^that  a 
Newton  is  able  without  iatigne  to  connect 
inference  with  inference  in  one  lonff  series 
towards  a  determinate  end;  while  the 
man  of  inferior  capacity  is  soon  obliged 
to  let  fall  tho  thread  which  he  bad  begun 
to  spin."  Bacon  also  places  all  men  of 
equal  attetition  on  one  level,  rccogni&ng 
nothhig  as  due  to  genius.  Helvetins  goes 
so  flir  as  to  say  that  genius  is  indeed 
nothing  but  a  continued  attention,  (una 
attention  snivie.)  Buifon  also  speaks  of 
it  as  a  protracted  patience.  "In  the 
exact  sciences,  at  least,  (says  Cuvier,)  it  is 
the  patience  of  a  sound  intellect,  when 
invincible,  which  truly  constitutes  genius." 
Lord  Chesterfield  acknowledges  that  the 
[)Ower  of  applying  an  attention,  steady 
and  undissipatcd,  to  a  single  object,  is  the 
sure  mark  of  a  superior  genius. 

Whetlier  we  give  full  credence  to  all 
this  weight  of  testimony  or  not,  we  are 
bound  to  recognize  in  attention  an  element 
of  paramount  importance,  as  influencing 
what  is  generally  called  the  "train  S 
thought ;"  and  as  one  which,  in  appear- 
ance  at  least,  and  in  popular  estimatioD, 
of^en  makes  the  difference  between  a  wise 
man  and  a  fool ;  and  we  think  it  useful  to 
investigate  briefly  some  few  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  thought,  considered  in  this 
point  of  view  chiefly,  as  more  or  lest 
affected  by  attention.    These  are  wortby 
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of  much  more  scientific  analysis  than  they 
have  hitherto  received  ;  and  much  empiri- 
cal observation  is  still  needed.  When  in 
dreams,  where  volitional  attention  is  in 
entire  abeyance,  we  find  that  we  live 
months  or  years  in  a  few  hours,  we  are 
too  apt  to  be  content  with  saying  that 
these  are  "  the  stuiF  that  dreams  are  made 
of;"  perhaps,  never  considering  that 
whether  sleeping  or  waking,  this  is  a 
veritable  phenomenon,  and  potentiality  of 
mind — perhaps  more  wonderful  than  our 
most  brilliant  waking  thoughts.  And 
when  we  meet  with  a  student  so  deeply 
immersed  in  his  problem,  or  his  thought, 
as  to  know  nothing  of  the  physical  in- 
fluences around — to  be  entirely  insensible 
to  pain  or  danger — we  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  explain  the  whole  by  the 
theory  that  he  is  an  "absent  man;"  per- 
haps careless  of  why  he  is  absent,  and  how 
mind  can  so  influence  matter ;  not  clearly 
recognizing  that  therein  is  involved  one 
of  the  most  important  questions  of  our 
nature. 

In  natural  sleep,  as  before  observed, 
volitional  attention  is  dormant,  whilst 
memory  and  imagination  are  thereby 
allowed  to  run  riot,  and  to  wander  in 
rapid  succession  over  the  nearest  and 
most  distant  scenes,  and  to  represent  in- 
tercourse with  the  distant  living  or  dead, 
without  arousing  any  sensations  of  sur- 
prise or  incongruity.  Under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, however,  the  attention  may 
be  aroused  to  ceitain  objects,  or  classes 
of  ol)jccts,  around  which  then  all  the 
thoughts  cluster,  and  towards  which  all 
the  actions  tend;  whilst  it  remains  not 
only  indifterent  to  all  other  surrounding 
objects,  but  is  incapable  of  being  attracted 
to  them  by  any  means  short  of  such  as 
will  interrupt  the  special  mental  condition. 
Many  of  the  phenomena  attendant  upon 
this  and  allied  conditions  were  investi- 
gated recently,  and  it  was  concluded  that 
they  were  due  to  an  organic  polarity^  by 
virtue  of  which  the  brain  became  sensitive 
to  certain  impressions  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  remaining  insensible  to  all  others, 
physical  or  otherwise ;  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  charged  conductor  of  an 
electrical  machine  responds  only  to  con- 
ductors, appearing  indiiferent  to  all  non- 
conductors or  electrics;  or  as  a  mag- 
netized steel  bar  is  sensitive  only  to  steel, 
and  indifterent  to  other  matters.  Per- 
haps a  more  apt  illustration  maybe  drawn 
from  the   horse-shoe   bar  of  soft  steel, 


which  becomes  a  powerful  mamiet  (that 
is,  polar)  on  passing  an  electnc  current 
through  coils  of  copper  wire  around  it; 
but  I  as  soon  as  the  current  ceases, 
the  polarity  is  resolved,  and  the  bar 
presents  only  the  properties  of  common 
steel.  It  was  remarked,  also,  that  during 
the  continuance  of  this  polarity,  this 
species  of  attention,  the  sleep  of  the  other 
faculties  became  much  more  profound, 
and  more  difficult  to  interrupt  by  any 
influence ;  the  nervous  influence  being  so 
concentrated  upon  the  awakened  parts  of 
the  organism,  tnat  the  sensitivity  of  the 
remainder  was  destroyed,  or  much  less- 
ened. 

The  one  remarkable  circumstance  about 
all  the  various  and  complicated  actions 
observed  in  the  higher  forms  of  somnam- 
bulism, is,  that  they  occur  during  sleep, 
and  indicate  a  special  attention  of  the 
faculties  only  to  one  class  of  objects,  the 
insensibility  towards  others  bemg  com- 
plete. Now  we  meet  with  phenomena 
during  the  waking  hours,  which,  con- 
sidered objectively,  are  strictly  analogous 
to  these — they  have  only  a  different  point 
of  departure.  Such  are  the  phases  of 
absence  of  mind,  reverie,  and  abstraction 
— all  essentially  different  in  nature,  yet  all 
presenting  the  same  external  aspect ;  and 
so  far  allied  as  that  they  depend  respect- 
ively upon  the  degree  of  attention  which 
the  will  has  brought  to  bear  upon  certain 
pursuits.  These,  one  and  all,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  distinguish  by  accurate  de- 
scription, from  tlie  higher  lucidity  of 
somnambulism  —  except  in  so  far  as  the 
former  have  originated  by  a  disturbance 
of  balance  amongst  the  raculties  during 
waking  moments;  whilst  the  latter  com- 
menced by  the  polarity  itself,  organically 
excited  during  sleep. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  for  the 
complete  appreciation  of  the  external 
world,  three  things  are  essential:  (1) 
organs  of  the  senses  in  a  normal  healthiiil 
condition ;  (2)  a  proper  distribution  of 
nervous  fluid,*  ready  to  be  stimulated  by 


*  Here  again  we  would  remark  that  no  theory  ia 
implied,  or  to  be  understood,  by  the  use  of  thia  term 
*^  nervous  flui(V*  It  ia  used  only  to  express  &e  fit- 
ness or  adi^tednesa  for  appropriate  excitement^  bj 
any  nerve  or  set  of  nerres,  as  thus :  the  optic  nerve 
ia  properlj  supplied  with  nervous  fluid,  when  it 
responds  normally  to  its  own  special  stimulus  of 
light,  etc  £ut  by  this  we  no  more  hypothecate  the 
actual  existence  of  a  fluid  proper,  than  we  do  when 
speaking  popularly  of  the  electric  fluid. 
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tho  ftppropriatc  olijects,  as  light  to  the 
cjyc,  Horifirfius  viliratioris  to  the  (;ar,  etc. ; 
and  ('J)  an  exorcise  (more  or  Icsh  under 
the  infliienee  of  the  will)  of  the  faculty  of 
attention  to  the  irniintssions  so  jiroduced 
an<l  conveyed.  All  these  are  obviously 
necessary ;  if  the  first  he  absent,  the  ne- 
gative result  is  clear;  the  second  is 
equally  ess(>ntial;  an<l  it  is  with  the 
variations  oi'  the  third  elein(;nt  that  we 
are  now  especially  concerned ;  and  with 
thos<!  changes  which  these  variations 
in<luc(;  in  tlu^  distribution  of  the  nervous 
fluicl.  We  will  notice  these  under  three 
natund  divisions,  according  (1)  as  the 
attention  can  not  be  directed  to  any  one 
traui  of  thought,  but  wanders  off  to  any 
otlujr,  d<»fying  the  efforts  of  the  will  to 
restrain  it ;  (2)  as  it  is  voluntarily  sur-  j 
rciid(Ted  up,  and  the  fancy  or  imagination 
allowt^l  or  even  encouraged  to  roain 
amongst  things  known  or  unknown,  things 
in  lieaven,  and  things  on  earth ;  and  (3) 
as  the  attention  is  iinnly  fixed  on  one 
train  of  thought,  to  th(^  exclusion  of  all 
others,  an<l  to  the  ignoring  of  all  external 
influonc(*s.  All  these  present  the  same 
external  .'iM])ect ;  all  are  classed  })opularly 
un<ler  one  head — that  of"  wool-gathering," 
or  some  analogous  expression ;  yet,  whilst 
the  first  form  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
feeblest  an<l  most  inefHcaent  intellects,  the 
second  is  the  great  prerogative  of  jwets 
and  artists;  and  the  third,  the  highest  of 
all,  is  gen(»rally  found  in  the  persons  of 
men  of  intellect  the  most  exalted,  of 
genius  the  most  transcendnnt.  These 
forms  mav  be  known,  for  convenience,  as 
Jieverie,  Voluntary  Waking  Dream,  and 
Abstnictiim  of  Mind. 

I.  Koverie  is  an  approach  to  dreaming 
or  sleep :  the  attention  to  surrounding  ob- 
jects begins  to  fail ;  and  instead  of  being 
fixed   on  what  is   passing,  is  wandering 
over  a  thousand  vague  and  imperfectly 
connect eil  ideas.     It  is  common,  as  Dr. 
Mason  (fOod  remarks,  "at  schools  and  at 
church ;    over  tasks   and    sermons  ;   and 
there  are  few  readers  who  have  not  fre- 
quently been  sensible  oi  it  in  one  degree 
or  other.'*     Who  has  not  of\en  read  juige 
at^er  page  of  a  book,  of  which  either  the  . 
matter  has  been  uninteresting  or  the  style  ■ 
re[>ulsive,  and  suddenly  discovered  that 
tlie  reading  lias  conveyed  no  ideas  to  the  ' 
inin«l  ?     Who  has  not  otU'u  in  succession  ! 
taken  out  his  watch  to  see  the  time,  and  ' 
put  it  back  without  acquiring  the  know- : 
ledge,  though  he  has  gazed  most  wistfully  I 


at  the  hands  ?  Wc  may  talk  to  a  penon 
in  this  state,  and  his  ears  ivill  gather  in  the 
sound ;  but  the  mind  does  not  interpret 
it  into  ideas ;  he  may  be  obscarely  con- 
scious of  our  presence,  but  we  aenre  only 
as  a  starting-point  for  some  weak  chain  of 
associations,  which  end  —  probably  no 
where.  He  listens  to  a  grave  discourse 
with  an  apparent  attention  most  profonnd 
and  edifying ;  and  at  the  most  affecting 
part,  his  train  of  thought  has  led  him 
possibly  to  some  ludicrous  association,  and 
he  breaks  into  uncontrollable  laughter. 

All  men  are,  at  some  time  or  other, 
more  or  less  experienced  in  this  state ;  it 
almost  invariably  precedes  gradual  sleep ; 
oflen  occurs  for  a  short  time  before  awak* 
ing.  At  other  times  it  is  productive  of 
results  anmsing  enough ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  those  minds  of  whidi 
this  has  become  the  habitual  and  incura- 
ble condition  are  in  the  most  pitiable  state 
of  unfitness  for  all  those  high  purposes  of 
knowledge  and  reflection,  for  which  our 
marvelous  powers  were  bestowed  upon 
us.  Things  the  most  important  and  the 
most  sacred  equally  fail  to  fix  his  atten- 
tion ;  and  in  a  more  than  usually  signifi- 
cant sense,  trifles  make  up  the  sum  of  his 
existence. 

An  extreme  case  of  Reverie  is  related 
by  Sir  A.  Crichton,  concerning  a  young 
man  of  good  family,  and  originally  sound 
intelligence,  in  whom  errors  and  defects 
of  education  had  induced  an  almost  nn- 
conquerable  and  constant  absence  of  mind. 
He  would  sit  for  the  whole  day  without 
speaking,  yet  without  anv  sig^  of  melan- 
choly ;  for  the  play  of  his  countenance, 
and  his  occasional  laughter,  showed  that 
a  multiplicity  of  thoughts  were  passing 
thniugh  his  mind.  He  would  sometimes 
begin  to  speak,  but  break  off  halitway, 
having  completely  forgotten  what  he 
wished  to  say;  yet  when  thoroughly 
aroused,  he  manifested  no  intellectual  fee- 
bleness ;  and  could  judge  correctly  on 
any  matter  to  which  he  could  be  induced 
really  to  attend.  Most  probably  in  this 
case,  an  original  defect  aided  the  fiinlty 
mo<le  of  education.  This  extreme  form  of 
inattention,  or  rather  inability  to  attend, 
may  occur  temporarily  as  a  morbid  condi- 
tion, as  in  the  well-known  case  of  Mr. 
Spalding,  who,  in  attempting  to  write  a 
receipt,  could  not  by  any  possibility  fins 
the  correct  words ;  and  finially,  mfter  ki^ 
and  arduous  effort,  discovered  tbU  he 
had  written  ''  fifty  doUan^  thnwfl^  Urn 
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salvation  of  Bra — ."  This  is  generally,  as 
in  the  instance  related,  the  result  of  over- 
strained attention  ;  the  faculty  is  exhaust- 
ed, and  will  work  no  more. 

2.  Voluntary  waking  dreams  result  es- 
sentially from  the  voluntary  surrender  of 
the  influence  of  the  will  and  attention ; 
the  hnaginative  faculties  being  allowed 
undisturbed  play.  Macnish  observes  that 
"  young  men  of  vivid,  sanguine  tempera- 
ment, have  dreams  of  this  kind  almost 
every  morning  and  night.  Instead  of  sub- 
mitt  ing  to  the  scepter  of  sleep,  they  amuse 
themselves  by  creating  a  thousana  vision- 
ary scenes.  Though  broad  awake,  their 
judgment  does  not  exercise  the  slightest 
sway,  and  fancy  is  allowed  to  become  lord 
of  the  ascendant.  Poets  are  notoriously 
ciistle-builders ;  and  poems  are  in  fact, 
nothing  but  waking  dreams  .  .  .  Milton's 
mind,  during  the  composition  of  Paradise 
Lost,  must  have  existed  chiefly  in  the 
state  of  a  subhme  waking  dream  .  .  ." 
By  another  law%  to  which  we  have  not 
alluded,  the  emotions  are  more  excited  in 
pro})()rtion  as  attention,  will,  and  judg- 
ment are  dormant ;  and  thus  we  attaui  to 
tlie  vivid  coloring  of  the  poet's  dream,  and 
the  artist's  ideal.  There  is  a  strong  ten- 
dency ill  this  form  to  become  morbid,  and 
as  uncontrollable  as  that  first  noticed ;  then, 
from  one  of  the  noblest  gifts  of  human  na- 
ture, it  becomes  one  of  its  most  formidable 
scourges.  Closely  allied  to  thisform  of  day- 
dreaming, though  in  one  respect  different 
from  it,  is  the  Reverie  which  is  characteris- 
tic of  seveial  forms  of  religious  mysticism. 
By  withdrawing  the  attention  continuous- 
ly from  all  objects  of  sense^  the  spirit  is 
su|)i>c)sed  to  become  purified,  and  united 
with  the  Deitv ;  and  the  mvstic  is  favored 
with  celestial  visions.  All  this  is  accora- 
))lislie<l  by  directing  the  sole  attention  to 
some  object  as  uninteresting  as  the  point 
of  the  nose,  at  which  the  Fakirs  squint 
horribly,  "  until  the  blessing  of  a  new 
light  beams  upon  them."  "The  monks 
of  Mount  Athos,"  says  Dr.  Moore,  "were 
accustomed,  in  a  manner  equally  ridicu- 
lous, and  with  the  same  success  to  hold 
converse,  as  they  fancied,  with  the  Deity. 
Allatiiis  thus  describes  the  directions  for 
securing  the  celestial  joys  of  Omphalopsy- 
chiaii  contemplation :  '  Press  thy  beard 
upon  thy  breast,  turn  thine  eyes  and 
thoughts  upon  the  middle  of  thine  abdo- 
men ;  persevere  for  days  and  nights,  and 
thou  shalt  know  uninterrupted  joys,  when 
thy  spirit  shall  have  founa  out  thy  heart, 


and  illuminated  itself.' "  Similar  is  the 
practice  of  the  Yogis,  as  quoted  by  Mr. 
Vaughan.*  "  He  planteth  his  own  seat 
firmly  on  a  spot  that  is  undefiled,  neither 
too  high  nor  too  low,  and  sitteth  upon 
the  sacred  grass  which  is  called  Koos, 
covered  with  a  skin  and  a  cloth.  There 
he  whose  business  is  the  restraining  of  his 
passions  should  sit,  with  his  mind  fixed  on 
one  object  alone ;  in  the  exercise  of  his 
devotion  for  the  purification  of  his  soul, 
keeping  his  head,  his  neck,  and  body 
steady,  without  motion ;  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  point  of  his  nose,  looking  at  no 
other  place  around."  By  this  interesting 
and  enlivening  process,  the  soul  is  sup- 
posed to  be  "  reunited  to  the  Supreme." 

All  fixed  attention  intensifies  sensation  ; 
attention  to  bodily  sensation  produces  a 
form  of  hypochondria ;  attention  to  scien- 
tific investigation  is  rewarded  by  clearer 
and  more  accurate  appreciation  of  its 
truths ;  but  above  all,  constant  attention 
to  the  emotions  has  an  overwhelming  ten- 
dency to  highten  them  to  an  incredible 
and  morbid  extent.  Hence  arise  many  of 
the  strange  psychopathies  of  the  present 
day ;  and  hence  we  can  readily  imagine 
the  constant  waiting  and  watching  for 
visions  in  these  mystics,  to  be  attended 
with  the  required  result,  in  accordance 
with  the  simplest  laws  of  mind.  But  we 
pass  briefly  over  this,  that  we  may  be  en- 
abled to  devote  a  little  more  space  to  the 
third  and  most  important  form  of  absence 
of  mind. 

3.  Neither  in  reverie  nor  day-dreaming 
is  there  determined  what  we  have  termed 
a  true  polarity,  that  is,  a  concentration 
of  nervous  force  upon  one  point,  attended 
by  a  correspondhig  diminution  in  all  the 
others.  There  is  certainly  observed  this 
diminution,  but  without  concentration ; 
the  place  of  this  last  being  usurped  by  an 
exhaustion  of  the  nervous  energy  upon  a 
multitude  of  ideas.  But  in  abstraction, 
the  complete  and  typical  form  of  absence 
of  mind,  this  polarity  is  developed.  By 
earnest  attention  to  one  point,  or  line  of 
thought,  the  whole  energy  of  the  mind 
becomes  absorbed  in,  and  expended  upon 
this ;  and  although  the  senses  remain  in- 
tact, the  nervous  fluid  receives  no  stimula- 
tion from  them,  and  the  mind  attends  to 
no  impressions  but  such  as  are  connected 
with  tlie  chain  of  ideas — as  are  within  the 
sphere  of  polarity.  Then  ensues  the 
whole  train  of  phenomena,  the  odd  mis- 
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takes,  the  singular  misintei'pretations  of 
external  objects,  the  indifference  to  outer 
sights  and  sounds,  and  the  insensibility  to 
inconvenience,  or  even  acute  pain,  which 
gain  for  their  possessor  the  character  of 
eccentricity  at  least.  This,  the  extreme 
development  of  the  most  valuable  faculty 
of  the  mind,  and  that  without  which  all 
all  the  others,  however  brilliant,  are 
worthless,  is  the  direct  agent  in  bringing 
its  possessor  into  the  most  absurd  and 
troublesome  dilemmas;  and  continually 
suggests  the  close  association  between 
great  wit  and  madness.  Tlie  most  charac- 
teristic illustrations  are  found  amongst 
names  which  have  made  the  world's  men- 
tal history.  Archimedes  was  Jit  the  taking 
of  Syracuse  so  absorbed  in  a  geometricjJ 
problem,  that  he  merely  exclaimed  to  the 
soldier  who  was  about  to  kill  him,  Koli 
turbare  circulos  meos.  Newton's  absence 
of  mind  is  well  known  :  he  frequently  for- 
got to  dine,  and  it  is  said  he  on  one  oc- 
casion used  a  lady's-finger  as  a  tobacco- 
stopper.  It  is  said  that  Joseph  Scaliger 
was  so  engrossed  in  the  study  of  Homer 
durhig  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
that  he  was  only  aware  of  his  own  escape 
from  it  on  the  next  day.  Cameades  had 
to  be  fed  by  his  maid-servant,  to  prevent 
him  from  starving.  Garden  was  wont, 
on  a  journey,  to  forget  both  his  way  and 
his  object,  and  could  not  be  roused  from 
his  thought  to  answer  any  questions.  Al- 
cibiades  relates  of  Socrates,  that  he  once 
stood  a  whole  day  and  night,  until  the 
breakitig  of  the  second  morning,  vrith  a 
fixed  gaze,  engrossed  with  the  considera- 
tion of  a  weighty  subject;  "  and  thus  (he 
continues)  Socrates  is  ever  wont  to  do 
when  his  mind  is  occupied  with  inquiries 
in  which  there  are  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come. He  then  never  interrupts  his  medi- 
tation, and  forgets  to  cat  and  drink  and 
sleep — every  thing,  in  short,  until  his  in- 
quiry has  reached  its  termination,  or,  at 
least,  until  he  has  seen  some  light  in  it." 
The  mathematician  Vieta  was  sometimes 
so  absorbed  m  meditation,  "  that  he  seem- 
ed for  hours  more  like  a  dead  person  than 
a  living,  and  was  then  wholly  unconscious 
of  every  thing  going  on  around  him."* 
The  great  Budaeus  forgot  his  wedding-day, 
and  was  found  deep  in  his  Commentary, 
when  sought  up  by  the  partv. 

The  forgetfulness  of  time  is  a  verv  com- 


♦  Sir  WiUiam  HamUton. 


mon  event  during  abstraction ;  of  this  the 
instance  already  given  of  Socrates  is  al- 
most equaled  by  that  of  a  modem  as- 
tronomer (quoted  by  Dr.  Moore)  who 
passed  the  entire  night  observing  some 
celestial  phenomenon ;  and  being  accosted 
by  some  of  his  family  in  the  morning,  he 
said :  ^^  It  must  be  thns ;  I  will  go  to  bed 
before  it  is  late." 

Perhaps  the  insensibility  to  pain  is  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  the  phenomena 
connected  with  abstraction.  Finel  relates 
of  a  priest  that  in  a  fit  of  mental  absence, 
he  was  unconscious  of  the  pain  of  burning; 
the  same  is  stated  of  the  Italian  poet 
Marini.  Cardan  relates  something  analo- 
gous concerning  himseUl  Cases  like  these 
might  well  leave  some  doubt  in  the  mind 
as  to  their  authenticity,  had  we  not  analo- 
gous facts  sufficiently  illustrative  of  their 
possibility.  Thus  in  Mr.  Braid's  hypnotic 
(or  sleep-producing)  process, which  consists 
only  in  fixing  the  sight  and  the  attention 
on  one  point  for  some  time,  a  deep  sleep 
is  induced,  during  which  much  pain  may 
be  infiicted  without  producing  any  signs 
of  suffering.  In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  ex- 
treme abstraction,  the  attention  so  directs 
the  nervous  fluid,  energy,  excitability,  or 
whatever  we  please  to  call  it,  in  one  doreo- 
tion,  that  it  responds  to  no  other  stimnlns, 
until  the  polarity  is  naturally  resolved  or 
forcibly  broken. 

The  absent  man  is  looked  upon  with  a 
very  different  degree  and  kina  of  appre- 
ciation by  the  man  of  the  world,  the  poet, 
and  the  philosopher;  whilst  the  former 
only  sees  in  abstraction  a  subject  for  bur- 
lesque and  ridicule,  the  latter  recognises 
in  it  a  great  and  impoitant  faculty,  mys- 
terious and  worthy  of  investigation ;  and 
the  poet  revels  and  glories  in  the  gift  as 
something  divine.  Budgell  in  the  I^MCUh 
tor  (No.  11)  represents  Will  Honeycomb 
as  throwing  away  his  watch  instead  of  a 
pebble  into  the  Thames.  "While  you 
may  imagine  he  is  reading  the  Paris  Ga- 
zette, it  is  far  from  being  impossible  that 
he  is  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the 
front  of  his  country  house.**  Bruyere 
in  his  Characters  gives  a  graphic  but 
somewhat  coarse  sketch  of  a  similar  char- 
acter, in  which  he  is  supposed  to  swallow 
the  dice  and  throw  his  glass  of  wine  on 
the  table ;  and  many  other  equally  absurd 
acts,  wherein  nothing  is  seen  bat  the 
ridiculous  aspect  of  the  mental  coiiditioni 
How  different  is  the  same  phase  of  mind 
described  by  Cowper,  in  lines  wUoh 
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tain  80  many  of  the  noteworthy  points  of 
reverie,  that  we  quote  them  entire : 

"  Laugh  ye,  who  boast  your  more  mercurial 

powers, 
That  never  feel  a  stupor,  know  no  pause. 
Nor  need  one ;  I  am  conscious,  and  confess, 
Fearless,  a  soul  that  does  not  always  think. 
Me,  ofl  has  fancy,  ludicrous  and  wild. 
Soothed  with  a  waking  dream  of  houses,  towers, 
Trees,  churches,  and  strange  visages,  expressed 
In  the  red  cinders,  while  with  poring  eye 
I  gazed,  myself  creating  what  I  saw. 
'Tis  thus  the  understanding  takes  repose 
In  indolent  vacuity  of  thought. 
And  sleeps,  and  is  refreshed.     Meanwhile  the 

face 
Conceals  the  mood  lethargic  with  a  mask 
Of  deep  (1  either  at  ion,  as  the  man 
Were  tiiskcd  to  his  full  strength,  adsorbed  and 

lostr 

But  Sir  Walter  Scott,  great  wizard 
equally  in  prose  or  verse,  gives  by  far  the 
most  life-like  and  attractive  representation 
of  the  abstracted  man ;  with  just  that 
slight  artistic  soup^on  of  caricature,  for 
want  of  which  a  photographic  portrait 
always  fails  to  convey  a  perfect  idea  of 
the  original.  What  can  be  more  admira- 
ble than  the  picture  of  the  distrait  Domi- 
nic Sampson,  with  his  ungainly  figure,  his 
child-like  simplicity,  his  pro-di-gi-ous  er-u- 
di-tion,  as  he  would  call  it,  his  tender 
affectionate  heart,  and  his  endless  uncouth 
gauclieries?  Who  that  has  once  seen 
him,  can  ever  forget  him  ;  or  remember- 
ing, fail  to  love  him  ? 

But  it  is  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Cargill, 
in  >S7.  Ronan'^s  Welly  that  we  meet  with 
a  sketch  the  most  accurate  and  philoso- 
phically true  that  we  have  ever  seen  of 
mental  abstraction.  From  the  original 
cause,  to  the  most  minute  details  in  the 
results,  all  is  correct ;  the  utter  absorption 
in  one  train  of  ideas,  the  insensibility  to 
all  others,  the  imperfect  awakening  to 
practical  life  when  the  familiar  sounds  of 
"  distress"  and  "  charity"  partly  arouse 
the  old  instincts,  even  as  the  sound  of  a 
man's  own  name  will  sometimes  break  the 
chain  of  ideas,  when  a  pistol  fired  at  the 
ear  would  fail  to  do  so ;  the  dream-like 
absence  of  suq^rise  at  any  thing  which 
chimes  in  with  the  current  idea,  however 
strange  the  source,  the  incapacity  to  be 
recalled  completely,  except  through  the 
emotions  ;  are  all  admirably  represented. 
We  are  tempted  to  quote  one  scene :  Mr. 
Touchwood,  a  rich  testy  old  gentleman, 
finds  himself  in  a  country  place  in  want  of 


company,  and  resolves  to  call  on  the  minis- 
ter. After  much  difficulty  in  obtaining 
admission,  he  gets  into  the  student's  room, 
but  when  there,  appears  to  be  as  far  from 
his  real  purpose  as  ever  ;  for  no  noise  that 
he  can  maxe  will  attract  his  attention. 
At  last  he  speaks  to  him,  explaining  that 
he  is  in  "distress  for  want  of  society,  "and 
begs  him  "  in  Christian  charity"  to  give 
him  a  little  of  his  company.  Mr.  Cargill 
only  heard  "  distress"  and  "  charity,"  and 
"gazing  upon  him  with  lack-lustre  eye," 
quietly  thrust  a  shilling  into  his  hand.  To 
this  Mr.  Touchwood  demurs,  and  by  de- 
grees so  far  arouses  Mr.  Cargill's  atten- 
tion, that  he  believes  he  has  the  pleasure 
"  to  see  his  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Lavender." 
When  this  hypothesis  fails  equally  with 
the  other,  he  begs  permission  for  a 
moment  to  "  to  recover  a  train  of  thought 
—  to  finish  a  calculation ;"  and  then  re- 
lapses into  a  total  disregard  of  his  visitor. 
At  length,  just  as  Mr.  Touchwood  began 
to  think  the  scene  as  tedious  as  it  was 
singular,  the  abstracted  student  raised  his 
head,  and  spoke  as  if  in  soliloquy  :  "  From 
Aeon,  Accor,  or  St.  John  d'Acre,  to  Jeru- 
salem, how  far  ?" 

"  Twenty-three  miles,  N.  N.  W.,"  an- 
swered his  visitor  without  hesitation. 

Mr.  Cargill  expressed  no  more  surprise 
at  a  question  which  he  had  put  to  himself 
being  answered  by  the  voice  of  another, 
than  if  ho  had  found  the  distance  on  the 
map.  It  was  the  tenor  of  the  answer 
alone  which  he  attended  to  in  his  reply. 
"  Twenty-three  miles  I  Ingulphus,  and 
Jeffery  WinesautJ  do  not  agree  in  this  !" 

Mr.  Touchwood's  reply  is  a  private 
commination  of  these  respectable  authori- 
ties, which  arouses  the  pastor's  instincts, 
though  it  fails  to  completely  awake  him. 
"  You  might  have  contradicted  their  au- 
thority, sir,  without  using  such  an  ex- 
pression." Drawn  out  at  length  into 
rational  colloquy,  and  under  the  promise 
of  mucli  information  on  the  subject  of 
the  geography  of  Palestine,  Mr.  Cargill 
accepts  an  invitation  to  dine  with  his 
visitor;  he,  of  course,  forgets  it  immedi- 
ately, and  on  being  sought  up  by  Mr. 
Touchwood  at  dinner-time,  he  commences 
an  apology  for  having  forgotten  to  order 
the  dinner,  and  proposes  milk  and  ban- 
nocks. On  the  true  state  of  the  case 
being  explained,  he  becomes  rather  tri- 
umphant as  to  bis  memory.  "I  knew 
there  was  a  dinner  engagement  betwixt 
us,  and  that  is  the  main  point."     He 
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wishes  to  set  off  in  his  old  dusty  ragged 
dressing-gown,  and  remarks  in  passing, 
"  Wliat  strange  slaves  wo  make  ourselves 
to  these  bodies  of  ours ;  the  clothing  and 
the  sustaining  of  them  costs  us  much 
thought  and  leisure,  which  might  be  bet- 
ter employed  in  catering  for  the  wants  of 
our  immortal  spirits ;"  a  reproach  to 
which  he  of  all  men  would  seem  least 
obnoxious. 

We  have  had  occasion  more  than  once 
to  allude,  hi  the  course  of  these  observa- 
tions, to  the  obliviousness  of  time  in  reve- 
rie. Sometimes  we  are  unconscious  that 
more  than  a  few  moments  have  passed, 
after  many  hours  of  thought :  this  is  the 
ciise  in  abstraction  proper.  At  other 
times,  as  in  true  reverie,  we  seem  to  pass 
over  immense  periods  of  tune  in  a  few 
seconds.  A  phenomenon  strictly  analo- 
gous to  this  is  observed  in  dreams,  where, 
as  all  are  conscious,  scenes  are  enacted 
occupying  weeks,  or  months,  or  years,  in 
as  many  moments.*  Hence  we  might 
conclude  that  our  only  personal  measure 
of  time  consists  in  the  observation  of  suc- 
cessive acts  of  attention ;  and  when  this 
is  dormant,  time  for  us  may  be  said  not  to 
exist.  But  we  would  venture  to  suggest 
that  in  these  cases,  both  in  active  reverie 
and  dreaming,  there  is  not  so  much  a 
succession  of  ideas,  as  a  simultineous  pic- 
ture j)resentcd,  which  the  mind  interprets 
by  a  law  of  its  own  into  the  past  and  the 
j)assing,  even  as  the  eye  interprets  the 
distance  of  the  various  parts  of  a  perspect- 
ive, according  to  the  degrees  of  light  and 
shade  therein  involved.  In  a  landscape, 
the  most  uneducated  eye  will  pronounce 
the  red  coat  or  cloak,  or  the  promment 
feature,  what(;vcr  that  may  be,  to  be  near 
at  hand  ;  and  the  dim  dusky  mountain  in 
the  background  to  be  miles  away.     The 


♦  Moliamined  (ipso  teste)  was  conveyed  by  the 
annrel  Gabriel  tlirougli  the  seven  heavens,  paradise, 
and  hell,  and  held  fiftj'-nine  thousand  conferences 
with  God.  and  was  brought  back  to  his  bed,  before 
the  water  had  tinished  flowing  from  a  pitcher  which 
lie  upc-et  as  he  departed.  There  is  another  mar- 
velous story  related  in  the  Turkish  Tales,  founded 
upon  this ;  where  to  convince  one  of  the  sultans 
of  th<'  posjiihility  of  this  adventure  of  Mohammed's, 
he  hiiuiH'lf  is  scut  off  in  a  vision  upon  a  journev 
which  la>ts  for  years,  during  the  instant  whicli 
elaj).^e3  between  {)lunging  his  liead  into  a  vessel  of 
water  and  drawing  it  out.  But  these  fictions  are 
not  neee<»sary  to  convince  any  one  who  has  ever 
dreamed,  how  much  incident,  thought,  and  emo- 
tion, may  be  crowded  into  an  almost  immeasura- 
bly short  moment  of  time. 


ear  is  subject  to  similar  illnsionSi  and  it 
would  not  be  diffictdt  to  prove  that  the 
mind  itself  is  subject  to  tne  laws  of  per- 
spective, and  interprets  occimonattyfaifU 
impressions  into  the  fading  tracer  ofpa^ 
experiences,  Tliat  the  mind  has  an  arbir 
trary  system  of  interpretation,  mnst  be 
immediately  obvious,  for  to  take  only  one 
illustration,  what  can  posdbly  be  more 
dissimilar  than  the  vibrations  conveyed 
through  the  medium  of  the  auditorv  nerve 
to  the  mind,  and  the  concert  of  sweet 
sounds  into  which  the  mind  inteipreta 
them?  The  same  theory,  if  admitted, 
will  serve  fully  to  elucidate  a  cnrioos  men- 
tal phenomenon,  which  has  often  been  de- 
scribed, but  never  satisfiictorily  exphiined ; 
we  refer  to  that  feeling  which  many  expe- 
rience occasionally,  ot  having  witnessed, 
or  taken  part  in,  the  passing  scene  of  the 
moment,  at  some  previous  time ;  as  thongh 
we  had  even  heard  all  that  is  passing  be* 
fore,  and  could  almost  predict  the  next 
act  or  word ;  or  as  a  friend  graphically 
describes  it,  "as  though  the  play  were 
now  being  performed,  which  we  had  pre- 
viously seen  rehearsed."  The  explanation 
which  we  would  suggest  is  this.  What- 
ever may  be  the  truth  as  to  the  duality  of 
the  mindy  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  its  organ,  the  brain,  is  dual  and  sym- 
metrical, and  constantly  receives  double 
impressions  or  images.  Under  ordinary 
cii'cumstances  of  innervation,  these  im- 
pressions strictly  coincide,  and  convey  but 
one  idea  to  the  mind ;  as  the  images  on 
the  two  retinaB  convey  but  one  object  to 
the  mind,  so  long  as  the  axes  of  the  eye 
coincide.  But  under  circumstances  of 
exhaustion,  or  other  influences  producing 
irregular  innervation,  the  one  half  of  the 
brain  receives  a  perfect,  and  the  other  a 
dim  and  imperfect  impression  of  what  is 
going  forward;  and  this  dim  and  indis* 
tinct  phantasm,  occurring  side  by  dde 
with  the  correct  image,  is  interpreted  in- 
volmitarily  by  the  mind  into  the  sem- 
blance of  a  memory,  a  fading  impress  of  a 
long  past  event. 

But  this  is  a  diccrcssion ;  and  we  have 
now  but  space  bricily  to  sum  up  the  prao- 
tical  conclusions  from  these  conuderations 
on  reverie.  We  have  seen  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Attention,  under  the  power  and 
command  of  the  will,  is  the  moat  import 
tant  of  our  fiiculties ;  inasmuch  as  without 
this,  all  the  others  are  absolutely  or  0Qm> 
paratively  valueless.  We  have  seen  tbe 
pitiable  condition  to  which  the  wind  m 
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reduced  when  this  faculty  is  no  longer 
controllable  by  the  will ;  and  also  how 
completely,  if  over-exerted,  it  runs  away 
with  the  entire  consciousness ;  and  makes 
the  subject  of  it  a  mere  thinking-machine, 
and  one,  moreover,  which  can  only  think 
in  one  direction.  It  only  remains  to  in- 
quire how,  and  under  what  conditions, 
these  variations  of  attention  occur  and 
orif^inate. 

There  appears  sometimes  to  be  an  origi- 
nal defect  of  the  faculty  ;  should  this  be 
the  case,  vain  will  be  all  efforts  directed 
to  its  cure ;  let  this  be  well  understood. 
Much  more  frequently,  however,  a  want 
of  the  faculty  of  attention  is  induced  by 
some  of  our  ingenious  devices  for  the 
"  artificial  production  of  stupidity."  Per- 
haps the  faculty  is  neglected  altogether, 
and,  for  want  of  exercise,  dies.  Perhaps 
the  young  mind  is  compelled  to  devote 
exclusive  attention  to  subjects  thoroughly 
distasteful  and  useless,  and  for  which  it  has 
no  aptitude  ;  nothing  encourages  wander- 
ing of  mind  more  than  this.  Perhaps, 
again,  the  subjects  of  study  are  proper 
enough,  but  too  numerous  for  the  powers ; 
and  the  facultv  of  attention  is  thus  dis- 
tract ed,  frittered  away,  and  lost.  Again, 
the  faculty  may  have  been  acquired  and 


fully  developed,  but  may  decay  from  in- 
dolence, from  disease,  from  luxury,  and 
from  all  debilitating  influences.  The  pro- 
phylaxis and  remedy  against  all  this  is  too 
obvious  to  dwell  upon. 

Abstraction  proper  is  most  frequently 
due,  as  to  its  origin,  we  believe,  to  some 
want  of  balance  in  the  human  interests  of 
the  life  in  question ;  probably  some  lack 
of  outlet  for  the  emotional  part  of  our 
nature  has  thrown  its  possessor  upon  his 
intellect  as  a  relief;  and  upon  one  branch 
of  study  for  an  all-absorbing  interest. 
There  may,  however,  be  an  original  ten- 
dency as  in  the  last  case;  and  it  may  also 
occur  from  voluntary  cultivation,  or  from 
the  impression  produced  by  some  scientific 
or  philosophic  discovery. 

Whatever  maybe  the  sources  and  origin 
of  absence  of  mind,  it  can  not  be  too 
strongly  urged  that  it  is  necessary  to 
guard  sternly  and  strictly  against  its  pro- 
gress, and  to  use  those  means  which  will 
in  the  one  case  promote  attention,  and  in 
the  other,  modify  its  intensity.  For  di- 
verse as  are  the  forms  which  w^e  have 
described,  they  have  a  strong  tendency, 
one  and  all,  to  terminate  in  literal  and 
emphatic  "  absence  of  mind^^'*  that  is,  in 
annihilation  of  the  power  of  thought. 


•  ^* 


From    the    Horie    Subseeive. 


RAB     AND     His     FRIENDS.* 


By  John  Brown,  M.D.,  LraRARUN  of  the  Royal  CJolleoe  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 


FouK-AND-TiiiRTY  ycars  ago,  Bob  Ain- 
slie  aiul  I  were  coming  up  Infirmary 
strct't  from  the  High  School,  our  heads 
together,  and  our  arms  intertwisted,  as 
only  lovers  and  boys  know  how,  or  why. 

AVhon  we  got  to  the  top  of  the  street, 
and  turned  north,  we  espied  a  crowd  at 
the  Tron  Church.  "A  dog-fight !'»  shout- 
ed Bob,  and  was  ofiT;  and  so  was  I,  both 


*  I  Qccd  bardlj  add  that  the  story  of  Bab  and  his 
Friends,  is  in  all  essentials  strictly  matter  of  lact. — 

77e<j  AidJwr. 


of  us  all  but  pniymg  that  it  might  not 
be  over  before  we  got  up !  and  is  not 
this  boy-nature  ?  and  human  nature  too  ? 
and  don't  we  all  wish  a  house  on  fire  not 
to  be  out  before  we  see  it?  Dogs  like 
fighting ;  old  Isaac  says  they  "  delight" 
in  it,  and  for  the  best  of  all  reasons ;  and 
boys  are  not  cruel  because  they  like  to 
see  the  fight.  They  see  three  of  the 
great  cardmal  virtues  of  dog  or  man  — 
courage,  endurance,  and  skill — in  intense 
action.  This  is  very  difiTcrent  from  a  love 
of  making  dogs  fight,  and  enjoying,  and 
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aggravating,  and  making  gain  by  their 
pluck.  A  boy — be  he  ever  so  fond  him- 
self of  fighting,  if  he  be  a  good  boy,  hates 
and  despises  all  this,  but  lie  would  have 
run  oif  with  Bob  and  me  fast  enough  :  it 
is  a  natural,  and  a  not  wicked  interest, 
that  all  boys  and  men  have  in  ^vituessing 
intense  energy  in  action. 

Does  any  curious  and  finely- ignorant 
woman  wish  to  know,  how  Bob's  eye  at 
a  glance  announced  a  dog-fight  to  his 
brain  ?  He  did  not,  he  could  not  see  the 
dogs  figliting ;  it  was  a  flash  of  an  infer- 
ence, a  rapid  induction.  The  crowd 
round  a  couple  of  dogs  fighting,  is  a 
crowd,  masculine  mainly,  with  an  occa- 
sional active,  compassionate  woman,  flut- 
tering wildly  round  the  outside,  and  using 
her  tongue  and  her  hands  freely  upon  the 
men,  as  so  many  "  brutes ;"  it  is  a  crowd 
aimular,  compact,  and  mobile ;  a  crowd 
centripetal,  having  its  eyes  and  its  heads 
all  bout  downwards  and  inwards,  to  one 
common  focus. 

Well,  Bob  and  I  are  up,  and  find  it  is 
not  over ;  a  small,  thoroughbred,  white 
bull-terrier,  is  busy  throttling  a  large 
shepherd's  dog,  unaccustomed  to  war, 
but  not  to  be  trifled  with.  They  are  hard 
at  it ;  the  scientific  little  fellow  doing  his 
work  ill  great  style,  his  pastoral  enemy 
fighting  wildly,  but  with  the  sliarpest  of 
teeth  and  a  great  courage.  Science  and 
breeding,  however,  soon  took  their  own  ; 
the  Game  Chicken,  as  the  premsiture  Bob 
called  him,  working  his  way  up,  took  his 
final  grip  of  poor  Yarrow's  throat  —  and 
he  lay  gasping  and  done  for.  llis  master, 
a  brown,  handsome,  big  young  shepherd 
from  Tweedsmuir,  would  have  liked  to 
have  knocked  down  any  man,  "  drunk  up 
Esil,  or  oaten  a  crocodile,"  for  that  part, 
if  he  had  a  chance  :  it  was  no  use  kicking 
the  little  dog  ;  that  would  only  make  him 
hold  the  closer.  Many  were  the  means 
shouted  out  in  mouthfuls,  of  the  best 
possible  ways  of  ending  it.  "Water!" 
but  there  was  none  near,  and  many  shout- 
ed for  it  who  might  have  got  it  from  the 
well  at  Blackfriars  Wvnd.  "  Bite  the 
tail !"  and  a  large,  vague,  benevolent, 
middle-aged  man,  more  anxious  than  wise, 
with  some  struggle  got  the  bushy  end  of 
Yarroic\'i  tail  into  his  ample  mouth,  and 
bit  it  with  all  his  might.  This  was  more 
than  c?nougli  for  the  much-enduring,  niuch- 
pespiri ng  shepherd,  who,  with  a  gleam  of 
joy  over  his  broad  visage,  delivered  a  ter- 
rific facer  upon  our  large,  vague,  benevo- 


lent middle-agod  fiiend — ^who  went  down 
like  a  shot. 

Still  the  Chicken  holds ;  death  not  fitr 
ofll  ^^  Snuff!  a  pinch  of  snuff  !**  observed 
sharply  a  calm,  highly-dressed  yoong 
buck,  with  an  eye-glass  in  his  eye.  *^  SnuSf 
indeed!"  growled  the  angry  crowd,  af- 
fronted and  glaring.  ^^ Snuff!  a  inneh  of 
snuff  I"  again  observes  the  buck,  but  with 
more  urgency;  whereon  were  produced 
several  open  boxes,  and  from  a  mull  which 
may  have  been  at  Culloden,  be  took  a 
pinch,  knelt  down,  and  presented  it  to 
the  nose  of  the  Chicken.  The  laws  of 
physiology  and  of  snuff  take  their  course; 
the  Chicken  sneezes,  and  Tarrow  is  free! 

Tlie  young  pastoral  giant  stalks  off 
with  Yarrow  in  his  arms — comforting 
him. 

But  the  Chicken's  blood  is  up^  and  his 
soul  unsatisfied ;  he  grips  the  first  dog  he 
meets,  but  discovering  she  is  not  a  dog, 
in  Homeric  phrase,  he  makes  a  brief  sort 
of  amende^  and  is  off.  The  bojrs,  with 
Bob  and  me  at  their  head,  are  met  him ; 
down  Niddry  street  he  goes,  bent  on  mis- 
chief;  up  the  Cowgate  like  an  arrow — 
Bob  ana  I,  and  our  small  men,  panting 
behind. 

There,  under  the  large  arch  of  die 
South  Bridge,  is  a  huge  mastiff^  saunter- 
ing down  the  middle  of  the  causeway,  as 
if  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets :  he  is  old, 
gray,  brindled  ;  as  big  as  a  little  Highland 
bull,  and  has  the  Shakspearian  dewlaps 
shaking  as  he  goes. 

The  Chicken  makes  stnugbt  at  him, 
and  fastens  on  his  throat.  To  our  aston- 
ishment, the  great  creature  does  nothing 
but  stand  still,  hold  himself  up,  and  roar 
— yes,  roar ;  a  long,  serious,  remonstra- 
tive  roar.  How  is  this  ?  Bob  and  I  are 
up  to  them.  He  is  tnitzdedl  The'baiUes 
had  proclaimed  a  general  muzzling,  and 
his  master,  studying  strength  and  econo- 
my mainly,  had  encompassed  his  huge 
jaws  in  a  home-made  apparatus,  con- 
structed out  of  the  leather  of  some  an- 
cient breechin.  His  mouth  was  open  is 
far  as  it  could ;  his  lips  curled  up  in  rage 
— a  sort  of  terrible  grin ;  his  teeui  gleam- 
ing, ready,  from  out  the  darkness;  the 
strap  across  his  mouth  tense  as  a  bow- 
string ;  his  whole  frame  stiff  with  iddi^ 
nation  and  surprise ;  his  roar  askinff  usdl 
round :  ^^  Did  you  ever  see  the  uke  flf 
this  ?"  He  looked  a  statue  of  anger  and 
astonishment,  done  in  Aberdeen  namtOb 

We  soon  had  a  crowd:  die  ChkkeB 
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lield  on.  "  A  knife  !"  cried  Bob  ;  and  a 
cobbler  gave  hira  his  knife  :  you  know  the 
kind  of  knife,  worn  away  obliquely  to  a 
pohit,  and  always  keen.  I  put  its  edge  to 
the  tense  leather ;  it  ran  before  it ;  and 
then !  one  sudden  jerk  of  that  enormous 
head,  a  sort  of  dirty  mist  about  his  mouth, 
no  noise  — and  the  bright  and  fierce  little 
fellow  is  dropped,  limp,  and  dead.  A 
solemn  pause  ;  this  was  more  than  any  of 
us  had  bargained  for.  I  turned  the  little 
fellow  over,  and  saw  he  was  quite  dead : 
the  mastiff  had  taken  him  by  the  small  of 
the  back  like  a  rat,  and  broken  it. 

He  looked  down  at  his  victim  appeased, 
ashamed,  and  amazed;  snuffed  him  all 
over,  stared  at  him,  and  taking  a  sudden 
thought,  turned  round  and  trotted  off. 
Bob  took  the  dead  dog  up,  and  said: 
"  John,  we'll  bury  him  after  tea."  "Yes," 
said  I ;  and  was  off  after  the  mastiff.  He 
made  up  the  Cowgate  at  a  rapid  swing : 
he  had  forgotten  some  engagement.  He 
turned  up  the  Candlemaker  Row,  and 
stopped  at  the  Harrow  Inn. 

There  was  a  carrier's  cart  ready  to 
start,  and  a  keen,  thin,  impatient,  black-a- 
vise«J  little  man,  his  hand  at  his  gray 
horse's  head,  looking  about  angrily  for 
sonietliing.  " liab,  ye  thief!"  said  he, 
aiming  a  kick  at  my  great  friend,  who 
drew  cringeing  up,  and  avoiding  the  heavy 
shoe  with  more  agility  than  dignity,  and 
watching  his  master's  eye,  slunk  dismayed 
under  the  cart  —  his  ears  down,  and  as 
much  as  he  had  of  tail  down  too. 

What  a  man  this  must  be — thought  I — 
to  whom  my  tremendous  hero  turns  tail! 
The  carrier  saw  the  muzzle  hanging,  cut 
and  useless,  from  his  neck,  and  1  eagerly 
told  him  the  story,  which  Bob  and  I 
always  thought,  and  still  think.  Homer, 
or  King  David,  or  Sir  Walter,  alone  were 
worthy  to  reheai'se.  The  severe  little 
man  was  mitigated,  and  condescended  to 
say,  ''Hab,  ma  man,  puir  Rabbie"  — 
whereupon  the  stump  of  a  tail  rose  up, 
the  ears  were  cocked,  the  eyes  filled,  and 
were  comforted  ;  the  two  friends  were  re- 
conciled. "  Hupp  !"  and  a  stroke  of  the 
whip  were  given  to  Jess ;  and  off  went  the 
three. 

Bob  and  I  buried  the  Game  Chicken 
that  night  (we  hadn't  much  of  a  tea)  in 
the  back-green  of  his  house,  in  Melville 
street,  No.  17,  wkh  considerable  gravity 
and  silence  ;  and  being  at  the  time  in  the 


Iliad,  and,  like  all  boys,  Trojans,  we  call- 
ed him,  of  course,  Hector. 

Six  years  have  passed  — a  long  time  for 
a  boy  and  a  dog :  Bob  Ainslie  is  off  to  the 
wars  ;  I  am  a  medical  student,  and  clerk 
at  Minto  House  Hospital. 

Rab  I  saw  almost  every  week,  on  the 
Wednesday ;  and  we  had  much  pleasant 
intimacy.  I  found  the  way  to  his  heart 
by  frequent  scratching  of  his  huge  head, 
and  an  occasional  bone.  When  I  did  not 
notice  him  he  would  plant  himself  straight 
before  me,  and  stand  wagging  that  bud 
of  a  tail,  and  looking  up,  with  his  head  a 
little  to  the  one  side.  His  master  I  occasion- 
ally saw;  he  used  to  call  me  "Maister 
John,"  but  was  laconic  as  any  Spartan. 

One  fine  October  afternoon,  I  was  leav- 
ing the  hospital,  when  I  saw  the  large  gate 
open,  and  m  walked  Rab,  with  that  great 
and  easy  saunter  of  his.  He  looked  as  if 
taking  general  possession  of  the  place ;  like 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  entenng  a  sub- 
dued citv,  satiated  with  victory  and  peace. 
After  him  came  Jess,  now  white  from 
age,  with  her  cart ;  and  in  it  a  woman, 
carefuUy  wrapped  up — the  carrier  lead- 
ing the  horse  anxiously,  and  looking  back. 
When  he  saw  me,  James  (for  his  name 
was  James  Noble)  made  a  curt  and  gro- 
tesque "boo,"  and  said:  "Maister  John, 
this  is  the  mistress ;  she's  got  a  trouble 
in  her  breest  —  some  kind  o'  an  income 
we're  thinkin'." 

By  this  lime  I  saw  the  woman's  fiice  ; 
she  was  sitting  on  a  sack  filled  with  straw, 
her  husband's  plaid  around  her,  and  his 
big  coat,  with  its  large  white  metal  but- 
tons, over  her  feet.  1  never  saw  a  more 
unforgetable  face — pale,  serious,  lonely^* 
delicate,  sweet,  without  being  what  we 
call  fine.  She  looked  sixty,  and  had  on  a 
mutch,  white  as  snow,  with  its  black  rib- 
bon ;  her  silvery  smooth  hair  setting  off 
her  dark-gray  eyes — eyes  such  as  one  sees 
only  twice  or  thrice  in  a  lifetime,  full  of 
suffering,  but  full  also  of  the  overcoming 
of  it ;  her  eye-brows  black  and  delicate, 
and  her  mouth  firm,  patient,  and  content- 
ed, which  few  mouths  ever  are. 

As  I  have  said,  I  never  saw  a  more 
beautiful  countenance,  or  one  more  sub- 
dued   to    settled    quiet.     "Ailie,"  said 


*  It  is  not  easy  giving  this  look  by  one  word ;  it 
was  expressive  of  her  bemg  so  much  of  her  life 
alone. 
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James  :  "  this  is  Maister  John,  the  young 
doctor  ;  Rab's  freend,  ye  ken.  We  often 
speak  aboot  yon,  doctor."  She  smiled, 
and  made  a  movement,  but  said  nothing ; 
and  prepared  to  come  down,  putting  her 
plaid  aside  and  rising.  Had  Solomon,  in  all 
his  glory,  been  handing  down  the  Queen 
of  Slieba  at  his  palace-gate,  he  could 
not  have  done  it  more  daintily,  more  ten- 
derly, more  like  a  gentleman,  than  did 
James  the  Ilowgatc  carrier,  when  he  lift- 
ed down  Ailie,  his  wife.  The  contrast  of 
his  small,  swarthy,  weather-beaten,  keen, 
worldly  face  to  hers  —  pale,  subdued,  and 
beautiful  —  was  something  wonderful. 
Rab  looked  on  concerned  and  puzzled, 
but  ready  for  any  thing  that  might  turn 
up  —  were  it  to  strangle  the  nurse,  the 
porter,  or  even  me.  Ailie  and  he  seemed 
great  friends. 

"  As  I  was  sayin',  she's  got  a  kind  o' 
trouble  in  her  breest,  doctor;  wull  ye 
tak'  a  look  at  it  ?"  We  walked  into  the 
consulting-room,  all  four ;  Rab  grim  and 
comiCf  willing  to  be  happy  end  confiden- 
tial if  cause  could  be  shown,  willing  also 
to  be  quite  the  reverse,  on  the  same  tenns. 
Ailie  Silt  down,  undid  her  open  gown  and 
her  lawn  handkerchief  round  her  neck, 
and,  without  a  word,  showed  me  her  right 
breast.  I  looked  at  and  examined  it  care- 
fully— she  and  James  watching  me,  and 
Rab  eyeing  all  three.  What  could  I  say  ? 
there  it  was,  that  had  once  been  so  soft, 
so  shapely,  so  white,  so  gracious  and 
bountiful,  "so  full  of  all  blessed  condi- 
tions"— hard  as  a  stone,  a  center  of  horrid 
l)ain,  making  that  pale  face,  with  its  gray, 
lucid,  reasonable  eyes,  and  its  sweet  re- 
solved mouth,  express  the  full  measure  of 
suffering  overcome.  Why  was  that  gen- 
tle, modest,  sweet  woman,  clean  and  lov- 
able, permitted  by  providence  to  bear 
such  a  burden  ? 

I  got  her  away  to  bed.     "  May  Rab 
and  me  bide?"  said  James.     "  Vou  may  ; 
and  Rab,  if  he  will  behave  himself."    "  Tse 
warrant  he's  do   that,  doctor ;"   and  in 
slunk  the  faithful  beast.     I  wish  vou  could 
have  seen  him.    There  are  no  such  dogs  I 
now  :  ho  belonged  to  a  lost  tribe.     As  I 
have  said,  he  was  brindled,  and  gray  like 
Aberdeen  granite ;  his  hair  short,  hard, 
and  close,  like  a  lion's ;  his  body  thick-set, 
like   a  little  bull — a  sort  of  compressed 
Hercules  of  a  dug.     He  must  have  been  i 
ninety  poimds'  weight,  at  the  least ;  he  ! 
had  a  lari^e  blunt  head ;  his  muzzle  black  ' 
as   night ;   his  mouth   blacker   than  any  i 


night,  a  tooth  or  two — ^bein^  all  he  had* 
gleaming  out  of  his  jaws  of  ^rkness.  Hfa 
head  was  scarred  with  the  records  of  oM 
wounds,  a  sort  of  series  of  fields  of  battle 
all  over  it ;  one  eye  out,  one  ear  croppel 
as  close  as  was  Archbishop  Leigfaton*^ 
father's — ^but  for  different  reasons — the 
remaining  eye  had  the  power  of  two ;  ud 
above  it,  and  in  constant  commiuiicatioi 
with  it,  was  a  tattered  rag  of  an  esr, 
which  was  forever  unfurling  itsell|  like 
an  old  flag ;  and  then  that  bad  of  a  t4 
about  one  inch  long,  if  it  coald  in  hit 
sense  be  said  to  be  lone,  being  as  hroM 
as  long — the  mobility,  the  instaotaneooi- 
ness  of  that  bud  was  very  funny  and  SB^ 
prising,  and  its  cxpresave  twinklings  and 
winkings,  the  intercommunications  h^ 
tween  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  it,  were  of  the 
subtlest  and  swiftest.  Rab  had  the  digiAj 
and  simplicity  of  great  sice ;  and  haraf 
fought  his  way  all  along  the  road  to  absiK 
lute  supremacy,  he  was  as  migh^  in  Ui 
own  line  as  Julius  GsBsar  or  the  6ake  ef 
Welhngton  ;  and  he  had  the  gravitj*  ef 
all  great  fighters. 

You  must  have  often  observed  the  Bi^ 
ness  of  certain  men  to  certain  anhnalsi  wot 
of  certain  dogs  to  men.  Now,  I  neier 
looked  at  Rab  without  thinking  of  tt| 
great  Baptist  preacher,  Andrew  FoDerJf 
The  same  large,  heavy,  menacing,  eoaft> 
bative,  somber,  honest  countenanoOi  As 
same  inevitable  eye,  the  same  look — m  ef 
thunder  asleep,  but  ready — ^neither  a  dflf 
nor  a  man  to  be  trifled  with. 

Xext  day,  my  master,  the  sargeon,  ei- 
aniined  Ailie.  There  was  no  doabC  ll 
must  kill  her,  and  soon.  It  conld  be  vfr- 
moved — it  might  never  return — ^it  wueM 
give  her  speedy  relief — she  should  hifV 

*  A  Highland  game-keeper,  when  erirrcl  wfef  • 

certain  terrier,  of  singular  pluck  waa  ao  much  §UM 
tlian  tlio  other  dogs,  said :  '  O  air,  Ufe%  fidl  oTflJfr 
ousneas  to  him — ho  just  never  can  get  ennff  tf 
fechtin'." 

f  Fuller  was  Id  early  life,  when  a  Ihiner  M  il 
Sohani,  famous  as  a  boxer;  not  qtURclMnM;  M 
not  without  ''the  stem  delight**  m  man  of 
and  coumge  feels  in  tlieir  exerdae.     Dr. 
Stewart,  of  Duneam,  whoee  rare  glfla  and  _ 
a  physician,  a  divine,  a  acfaolar,  and  a  geni 
live  only  in  the  memory  of  those  §aw  who  k 
survive  him,  liked  to  tell  how  Hr.  Fuller 
say,  that  when  he  was  in  the  pulpit^  mud  saw  a 
man,  he  would  instinctiTelj  draw  himself  ii] 
ure  his  imaginary  antag|oniB^  and  ftimcMl 

would  deal  with  him,  his  hafda  mMmwUla 

sing  into  tists.    IIo  must  have  been  m  hard  Uttiti 
lie  boxed  as  he  preached— what  "  The 
call  "an  ugly  customer." 
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it  (lone.  She  courtesied,  looked  at  James, 
and  said,  "  When  ?"  "  To-morrow,"  said 
the  kind  surgeon — a  man  of  few  words. 
She  and  James  and  Rab  and  I  retired.  I 
noticed  that  he  and  she  spoke  httle,  but 
seemed  to  anticipate  every  thing  m  each 
other.  Tlie  following  day,  at  noon,  the 
students  came  in,  hurrying  up  the  great 
stair.  At  the  first  landing-place,  on  a 
small  well-known  blackboard,  was  a  bit 
of  paper  fastened  by  wafers,  and  many 
remains  of  old  wafers  beside  it.  On  the 
pa]>er  were  the  words :  "  An  operation  to- 
day.    J.  B.  Ckrky 

Up  ran  the  youths,  eager  to  secure  good 
places :  in  they  crowded,  full  of  interest 
and  talk.  "  INliat's  the  case  ?"  "  Which 
side  is  it  ?" 

Don't  think  them  heartless  ;  they  arc 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  you  or  I : 
they  get  over  their  professional  hoiTors, 
and  into  their  proper  work;  and  in  them 
pity,  as  an  einotlo)i^  ending  in  itself  or  at 
best  in  tears  and  a  long-<1rawn  breath, 
lessens,  while  pity  as  a  7notive^  is  quick- 
ened, and  gains  power  and  purpose.  It 
is  well  for  [)oor  human  nature  tliat  it  is  so. 

The  operating  theater  is  crowded ; 
much  talk  and  fun,  and  all  the  cordiali- 
ty and  stir  of  youth.  The  surgeon  with 
liis  staff  of  assistants  is  there.  In  comes 
Ailio  :  one  look  at  her  quiets  and  abates 
the  eager  students.  That  beautiful  old 
woninn  is  too  much  for  them  ;  they  sit 
down,  and  are  dumb,  and  gaze  at  her. 
These  rough  boys  feel  the  power  of  her 
presence.  She  walks  in  qiiicfely,  but  with- 
out haste  ;  dressed  in  her  mutch,  her 
iieekerehief,  her  white  dimity  shortgown, 
Iier  black  bombazine  petticoat,  showing 
\wv  white  worsted  stockings  and  her 
carpet-shoes.  Uehhid  her  was  James,  with 
Ival).  James  sat  down  in  the  distance, 
and  t(H>k  that  hucje  and  noble  head 
between  his  knees.  Rab  looked  per- 
plexed and  dangerous ;  forever  cocking 
his  ear  and  dropping  it  as  fast. 

Ailio  stepped  up  on  a  seat,  and  laid 
herself  on  the  table,  as  her  friend  the  sur- 
geon told  her ;  arranged  herself,  gave  a 
ra])id  look  at  James,  shut  her  eyes,  rested 
herself  on  me,  and  took  my  hand.  The 
operation  was  at  once  begun ;  it  was  ne- 
cessarily slow;  and  chloroform  —  one  of 
God's  l^est  gift  to  his  suffering  children — 
was  then  unknown.  The  surgeon  did  his 
work.  The  pale  face  showed  its  pain,  but 
was  still  and  silent.  Rab's  soul  was  work- 
ing ^\  ithin   him ;  he  saw  that  something 
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Strange  was  going  on — blood  flowing 
from  his  mistress,  and  she  sufferings  his 
ragged  ear  was  up,  and  importunate ;  he 
growled  and  gave  now  and  then  a  sharp 
impatient  yelp;  he  would  have  hked  to 
have  done  something  to  that  man.  But 
James  had  him  firm,  and  gave  him  a 
glower  from  time  to  time,  and  an  intima- 
tion of  a  possible  kick  ;  all  the  better  for 
James,  it  kept  his  eye  and  his  mind  off 
Ailie. 

It  is  over :  she  is  dressed,  steps  gently 
and  decently  down  from  the  table,  looks 
for  James ;  then,  turning  to  the  surgeon 
and  the  students,  she  courtesies, — and  in  a 
low,  clear  voice,  begs  their  pardon  if  she 
has  behaved  ill.  The  students — all  of  us 
— ^wept  like  children  ;  the  surgeon  ha])ped 
her  up  carefully — and,  resting  on  James 
and  me,  Ailie  went  to  her  room,  Rab 
following.  We  put  her  in  bed.  James 
took  off  his  heavy  shoes,  crammed  with 
tackets,  heel-capt  and  toe-capt,  and  put 
them  carefully  under  the  table,  sayuig : 
"  Maister  John,  I'm  for  nane  o'  yer  strynge 
nurse  bodies  for  Ailie.  I'll  be  her  nurse, 
and  on  my  stockin'  soles  I'll  gang  about 
as  canny  as  pussy."  And  so  he  did  ;  and 
handy  and  clever,  and  swift  and  tender  as 
any  woman,  was  that  homy-handed,  snell, 
peremptory  little  man.  Every  thing  she 
got  he  gave  her :  he  seldom  slej)t ;  and 
often  I  saw  his  small,  shrewd  eyes  out 
of  the  darkness,  fixed  on  her.  As  before, 
they  spoke  little. 

Rab  behaved  well,  never  moving,  show- 
ing us  how  meek  and  gentle  he  could  be, 
and  occasionally,  in  his  sleep,  letting  ns 
know  that  he  was  demolishing  some  ad- 
versary. He  took  a  walk  with  me  every 
day,  generally  to  the  Candlemaker  Row ; 
but  he  was  somber  and  mild ;  declined 
doing  battle,  though  some  fit  cases  offered, 
and  indeed  submitted  to  sundry  indigni- 
ties ;  and  was  always  very  ready  to  turn, 
and  came  faster  back,  and  trotted  up  the 
stair  with  much  lightness,  and  went 
straight  to  that  door. 

Jess,  the  mare — now  white — ^had  been 
sent,  with  her  weather-worn  cart,  to  How- 
gate,  and  had  doubtless  her  own  dim  and 
placid  meditations  and  conftisions,  on  the 
absence  of  her  master  and  Rab,  and  her 
unnatural  freedom  from  the  road  and  her 
cart. 

For  some  days  Ailie  did  well.     The 

wound  healed  "  by  the  first  intention ;" 

as  James  said,  *^  Oor  Ailic's  skin's  ower 

dean  to  bell."     The  students  came  in 
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quiet  and  anxious,  and  surrounded  her 
bed.  She  said  she  liked  to  see  their 
young,  honest  faces.  The  surgeon  dressed 
her,  and  spoke  to  her  in  his  own  short 
kind  way,  pitying  her  through  his  eyes, 
Rab  and  James  outside  the  circle  — 
Kab  being  now  reconciled,  and  even  cor- 
dial, and  having  made  up  his  mind  that 
as  yet  nobody  required  worrying,  but,  as 
you  may  suppose,  semper  paratus. 

So  far  well :  but,  four  days  after  tlie 
operation,  my  patient  had  a  sudden  and 
long  shivering,  a  "  groosin',"  as  she  called 
it.  I  saw  her  soon  after ;  her  eyes  were 
too  bright,  her  check  colored;  she  was 
restless,  and  ashamed  of  being  so ;  the 
balance  was  lost ;  mischief  had  begun. 
On  looking  at  the  wound,  a  blush  of  red 
told  the  secret :  her  pulse  was  rapid,  her 
breathing  anxious  and  quick,  she  wasn't 
herselti  as  she  said,  and  was  vexed  at  her 
restlessness.  We  tried  what  we  could. 
James  did  every  thing,  was  every  where  ; 
never  in  the  way,  never  out  of  it ;  Rab 
subsided  under  the  table  into  a  dark  place, 
and  was  motionless,  all  but  his  eye,  which 
followed  eveiy  one.  Ailie  got  worse ; 
began  to  wander  in  her  mmd,  gently ;  was 
more  demonstrative  m  her  ways  to  James, 
rapid  in  her  questions,  and  sharp  at  times. 
He  was  vexed,  and  said :  "  She  was  never 
that  way  afore ;  no,  never."  For  a  time 
she  knew  her  liead  was  wrong,  and  was 
always  asking  our  pardon  —  the  dear, 
gentle  old  woman :  then  delirium  set  in 
strong,  without  pause.  Her  brain  gave 
way,  and  that  terrible  spectacle, 

*'  The  intellectual    power,  tlirough  words    and 
things, 
"Went  sounding  on  its  dim  and  perilous  way ;" 

•ho  sang  bits  of  old  songs  and  Psalms, 
stopping  suddenly,  mingling  the  Psalms 
of  David,  and  the  diviner  words  of  his 
Son  and  Lord,  with  homely  odds  and  ends 
and  scraps  of  ballads. 

Nothing  more  touching,  or  in  a  sense 
more  strangely  beautiful,  did  I  ever  wit- 
ness. Her  tremulous,  rapid,  affectionate, 
e-agcr,  Scotch  voice — the  swift,  aimless, 
bewildered  mind,  the  baffled  utterance, 
the  bright  and  perilous  eye ;  some  wild 
words,  some  household  cares,  something 
for  James,  the  names  of  the  dead,  Rab 
called  rapidly  and  in  a  "  fremyt"  voice, 
and  he  starting  up,  surprised,  and  slinking 
off  as  if  he  were  to  blame  somehow,  or 
had  been  dreaming  he  heard.  Many 
eager  questions  and  beseechings,  which 


James  and  I  could  make  notluDg  of^  and 
on  which  she  seemed  to  set  her  aU,  and 
then  sink  back  mmnderstood.  It  was 
very  sad,  but  better  than  many  things 
that  are  not  called  sad.  James  hovered 
about,  put  out  and  miserable,  bat  active 
and  exact  as  ever ;  read  to  her,  when  there 
was  a  lull,  short  bits  from  the  Psalms, 
prose  and  meter,  chanting  the  latter  in 
his  oym  rude  and  serious  way,  showing 
great  knowledge  of  the  fit  words,  bearing 
up  like  a  man,  and  doating  over  her  as 
his  ^^ain  Ailie."  "Ailie,  ma  woman!*' 
"  Ma  ain  bonnie  wee  dawtie !" 

The  end  was  drawing  on :  the  golden 
bowl  was  breaking ;  the  silver  cord  was 
fast  being  loosed  —  that  anitnuia^  Uem- 
duUz^  vaffula^  hospes^  comesque,  was  about 
to  flee.  The  body  and  the  soul — compa- 
nions for  sixty  years — ^were  being  sunder* 
ed,  and  taking  leave.  She  was  walking, 
alone,  through  the  valley  of  that  diadow, 
into  which  one  day  we  must  all  enter — 
and  yet  she  was  not  alone,  for  we  know 
whose  rod  and  staff  were  comforting  her. 

One  night  she  had  fiUlen  quiet,  and  as 
we  hoped,  asleep;  her  eyes  were  shut 
We  put  down  the  gas,  and  sat  watehinff 
her.  Suddenly  she  sat  up  in  bed,  and 
taking  a  bedgown  which  was  lyinff  on  h 
rolled  up,  she  held  iteagerly  toher  nraast, 
— ^to  the  right  side.  We  could  see  her 
eyes  bright  with  a  surprising  tenderness 
and  joy,  bending  over  this  bundle  of 
clothes.  She  held  it  as  a  woman  holds  her 
sucking  child ;  opening  out  her  ni^t^pown 
impatiently,  and  holding  it  dose,  and 
brooding  over  it,  and  murmuring  foolish 
little  words,  as  over  one  whom  his  mother 
comforteth,  and  who  is  sucking,  and  being 
satisfied.  It  was  pitiful  and  strange  to  see 
her  wasted  dpng  look,  keen  and  yet 
vague  —  her  immense  love.  "Preserve 
me  I"  groaned  James,  giving  way.  And 
then  she  rocked  back  and  forward,  as  if  to 
make  it  sleep,  hushing  it,  and  wasdng  on 
it  her  infinite  fondness.  "Wae^  me, 
doctor ;  I  declare  she's  thinkin'  it*s  that 
bairn."  "What  bairn ?»»  "The  only 
bairn  we  ever  had ;  our  wee  Myaie,  and 
she's  in  the  Kingdom,  forty  yeaxB  and 
mair."  It  was  pl^ly  true :  the  pain  in 
the  breast,  telling  its  urgent  story  to  a 
bewildered,  ruin^  brain ;  it  was  misnad 
and  mistaken ;  it  suggested  to  her  the 
uneasiness  of  a  breast  foil  of  milki  and 
then  the  child ;  and  so  aniii  onoe  mora 
they  were  together,  and  she  had  her  ni 
wee  Mysie  in  her  bosom. 
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This  was  the  close.  She  sunk  rapidly  ; 
the  delirium  left  her  ;  but  as  she  whisper- 
ed, she  was  clean  silly ;  it  was  the  lighten- 
iu<r  before  the  final  darkness.  After  hav- 1 
ing  for  some  time  lain  still — her  eyes  shut, 
she  said,  "  James !"  He  came  close  to  her, 
and  litUng  up  her  calm,  clear,  beautiful 
eyes,  she  gave  him  a  long  look,  turned  to 
me  kindly  but  shortly,  looked  for  Rab  but 
could  not  see  him,  then  turned  to  her 
husband  again,  as  if  she  would  never  leave 
off  looking,  shut  her  eyes,  and  composed 
lierself.  She  lay  for  some  time  breathmg 
quick,  and  passed  away  so  gently,  that 
when  we  thought  she  was  gone,  James, 
in  his  old-fashioned  way,  held  the  mirror 
to  her  face.  After  a  long  pause,  one  small 
spot  of  dimness  was  breathed  out ;  it 
vanished  away,  and  never  returned,  leav- 
ing the  blank  clear  darkness  of  the  mirror 
without  a  stain.  "  What  is  our  life  ?  it  is 
even  a  vapor,  which  appeareth  for  a  little 
time,  and  then  vanisheth  away." 

Rab  all  this  time  had  been  full  awake 
and  motionless :  he  came  forward  beside 
us :  Ailie's  hand,  which  James  had  lield, 
was  hanging  down ;  it  was  soaked  with 
his  tears ;  Rab  licked  it  all  over  carefully, 
looked  at  her,  and  returned  to  his  place 
under  the  table. 

James  and  I  sat,  I  don't  know  how 
long,  but  for  some  time — saying  nothing : 
he  started  up  abruptly,  and  with  some 
noise  went  to  the  table,  and  putting  his 
right  fore  and  middle  fingers  each  into  a 
shoe,  pulled  them  out,  and  put  them  on, 
breaking  one  of  the  leather  latchets,  and 
muttering  in  anger :  "  I  never  did  the  like 
o'  that  afore !" 

I  believe  he  never  did ;  nor  after  either. 
"  Rab !"  he  said  roughly,  and  pointing 
with  his  thumb  to  the  bottom  of  the  bed. 
Rab  leapt  up,  and  settled  himself;  his 
head  and  eye  to  the  dead  face.  "  Maister 
John,  ye'll  wait  for  me,"  said  the  carrier ; 
and  disappeared  in  the  darkness,  thunder- 
ing down  stairs  in  his  heavy  shoes.  I  ran 
to  a  front-window  :  there  he  was,  already 
round  the  house,  and  out  at  the  gate, 
fleeing  like  a  shadow. 

I  was  afraid  about  him,  and  yet  not 
afraid  ;  so  I  sat  down  beside  Rab,  and 
lacing  wearied,  fell  asleep.  I  awoke  from 
a  sudden  noise  outside.  It  was  Novem- 
ber, and  there  had  been  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow.  Rab  was  in  statu  quo;  he  heard 
the  noise  too,  and  plainly  knew  it,  but 
never  moved.  I  looked  out ;  and  there, 
at  the  gate,  in  the  dim  morning — ^for  the 


sun  was  not  up,  was  Jess  and  the  cart — a 
cloud  of  steam  rising  from  the  old  mare. 
I  did  not  see  James  ;  he  was  already  at 
the  door,  and  came  up  the  stairs,  and  met 
me.  It  was  less  than  three  hours  since 
he  left,  and  he  must  have  posted  out — 
who  knows  how  ?  — to  Ilowgate,  full  nine 
miles  off;  yoked  Jess,  and  driven  her 
astonished  into  town.  He  had  an  armful 
of  blankets,  and  was  streaming  with  per- 
spiration. He  nodded  to  me,  spread  out 
on  the  floor  two  pairs  of  old  clean  blan- 
kets, having  at  their  comers,  "  A.  G., 
1794,"  in  large  letters  in  red  worsted. 
These  were  the  initials  of  Alison  Gneme, 
and  James  may  have  looked  in  at  her  from 
without — unseen  but  not  unthought  of — 
when  he  was  "  wat,  wat,  and  weary,"  and 
had  walked  many  a  mile  over  the  hills, 
and  seen  her  sitting,  while  "  a'  the  lave 
were  sleepin' ;"  and  by  the  firelight  put- 
ting her  name  on  the  blankets  for  her  ain 
James's  bed.  lie  motioned  Rab  down, 
and  taking  his  wife  in  his  arms,  laid  her 
in  the  bankets,  and  happed  her  carefully 
and  fiimly  up,  leaving  the  face  uncover- 
ed ;  and  then  lifting  her,  he  nodded  again 
sharply  to  me,  and  with  a  resolved  but 
utterly  miserable  face,  strode  along  the 
passage,  and  down  stairs,  followed  by 
Rab.  I  also  followed,  with  a  light ;  but 
lie  didn't  need  it.  I  went  out,  holding 
stupidly  the  light  in  my  hand  in  the  frosty 
air ;  we  were  soon  at  the  gate.  I  could 
have  helped  him,  but  I  saw  he  was  not  to 
be  meddled  with,  and  he  was  strong,  and 
did  not  need  it.  He  laid  her  down  as 
tenderly,  as  safely,  as  he  had  lifted  her 
out  ten  days  before — as  tenderly  as  when 
he  had  her  first  in  his  arms  when  she  was 
only  "A.  G." — sorted  her,  leaving  that 
beautiful  sealed  &ce  open  to  the  heavens ; 
and  then  taking  Jess  by  the  head,  he 
moved  away.  He  did  not  notice  me, 
neither  did  Rab,  who  presided  alone 
behind  the  cart. 

I  stood  till  they  passed  through  the  long 
shadow  of  the  College,  and  turned  up 
Nicolson  Street.  I  heard  the  solitary 
cart  sound  through  the  streets,  and  die 
away  and  come  again ;  and  I  returned, 
thinking  of  that  company  going  up  Lib- 
berton  brae,  then  along  Roslin  muir,  the 
morning  light  touching  the  Pentlands 
and  making  them  like  on-looking  ghosts ; 
then  down  the  hill  through  Auchmdinny 
woods,  past  "  haunted  Woodhouselee ;" 
and  as  daybreak  came  sweeping  up  the 
bleak  Lammermuirs,  ftiid  fell  on  nis  own 
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door,  the  company  would  stop,  and  James 
would  take  the  key,  and  lift  Ailie  up 
again,  laying  her  on  her  own  bed,  and, 
having  put  Jess  up,  would  return  with 
Rab  and  shut  the  door. 

James  buried  his  wife,  with  his  neigh- 
bors mourning,  Rab  inspecting  the  solem- 
nity from  a  distance.  It  was  snow,  and 
that  black  ragged  hole  would  look  strange 
in  the  midst  of  the  swelling  spotless 
ciisliion  of  white.  James  looked  after 
every  thing ;  then  rather  suddenly  fell  ill, 
and  took  to  bed  ;  was  insensible  when  the 
doctor  came,  and  soon  died.  A  sort  of 
low  fever  was  prevailing  in  the  village, 
and  his  want  of  sleep,  his  exhaustion,  and 
his  misery,  made  him  apt  to  take  it.  The 
grave  was  not  difficult  to  reopen.  A 
fresh  fall  of  snow  had  again  made  all 
things  white  and  smooth  ;  Rab  once  more 
looked  on,  and  slunk  home  to  the  stable. 

And  what  of  Rab  ?  I  asked  for  him 
next  week  at  the  new  carrier  who  got  the 


goodwill  of  James's  bumneas,  and  was 
now  master  of  Jess  and  her  cart.  ^  How's 
Rab  ?"  He  put  me  off,  and  said  rather 
rudely :  "  What's  your  bnoness  wi'  the 
dowg?"  I  was  not  to  be  so  put  off 
"  Where's  Rab  ?"  He,  getting  confused 
and  red,  and  intermeddhng  with  his  hair, 
said,  "  'Deed,  sir,  Rab's  deid."  "  Dead! 
what  did  he  die  of?"  "  Weel,  sir,*'  said 
he,  getting  redder,  "he  didna  exactly 
die ;  he  was  killed.  I  bad  to  bnun  him 
wi'  a  rack-pin ;  there  was  nae  dom*  wi' 
him.  He  lay  in  the  treviss  wi'  the  mear, 
and  wadna  come  oot.  I  tempit  him  wi' 
kail  and  meat,  but  he  wad  tak  naethinj^ 
and  keepit  me  frae  feedin'  the  beast,  and 
he  was  aye  gur  gnrrin',  and  grap  gmppin' 
me  by  the  legs.  I  was  laitb  to  make  atra 
wi'  the  auld  dowg,  his  like  wasna  atween 
this  and  Thomhill — ^but  'deed,  sir,  I  could 
do  naething  else."  I  believed  hinL  lit 
end  for  Rab,  c^uick  and  complete.  His 
teeth  and  his  friends  gone,  why  should  he 
keep  the  peace  and  be  civil  ? 
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Girlhood's  sunny  days  are  over 

With  to-day ; 
They,  with  all  their  wayward  brightness, 

Pass  away ! 
"Woman's  earnest  path  before  me 

Licth  straight. 
Who  can  tell  what  grief  and  anguish 

There  await  ? 

Guide  me,  Father !  God  of  mercy ! 

On  the  way : 
Never  from  thy  holy  guidance 

Let  me  stray ! 
Give  that  meet  of  joy  or  sorrow 

Pleaseth  thee, 
Whatsoe'er  thy  will  ordaineth 

Bc^t/or  me. 

In  the  shadow  and  the  darkness 

Be  my  star, 
In  the  light,  lest  radiance  dazzle. 

Go  not  far ! 


Make  me  patient,  kind,  and  gentle, 

Day  by  day : 
Teach  me  how  to  live  more  nearly 

As  I  pray. 

That  my  heart  so  much  desireth 

Grant  mo  still, 
If  that  earnest  hope  aocordeth 

With  thy  will : 
Should  thy  mercy  quite  withhold  it| 

Be  thou  near. 
Let  me  feel  I  hold  its  promise 

All  too  dear. 

Here,  upon  life's  very  threshold, 

Take  my  heart ; 
From  thy  holy  guidance  let  it 

Ne'er  depart 
When  life's  stormy  strife  is  oyer 

Take  me  home, 
There  to  be  more  ftilljr,  truly 

ThiM  alone/ 
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Ix  no  one  article,  perhaps,  is  female  ex- 
travagance in  dress  carried  to  a  greater 
length  than  in  the  use  of  elegant  and 
costly  laces  and  embroideries.  Almost 
fabulous  prices  are  sometimes  paid  for 
them.  The  rich  laces  in  this  country  are 
imported  pruicipally  from  France  and  Bel- 
gium. The  costliest  specimens  of  lace 
are  easily  disposed  of.  Lace  at  twenty 
shillings  a  yard  —  and  that  but  one  tenth 
of  a  yard  wide  —  finds  ready  purchasers. 
The  demand  for  rich  laces  is  constantly  in- 
creasing, outrunning  the  supply,  thus  ap- 
preciating the  prices;  and  consequently 
the  genuine  article  can  only  be  worn  by 
the  wealthy. 

Belgium  supplies  us  with  more  laces 
than  all  the  countries  of  Europe  together, 
and  laces  of  the  rarest  kind,  finest  quality, 
and  most  artistic  design.  In  fact,  lace  is 
indigenous  to  Belgium  and  has  been  so 
for  generations.  In  some  parts  of  Bel- 
gium the  flowers  are  made  separately, 
and  then  worked  into  the  ground,  while 
others  carry  on  the  pattern  and  the  de- 
sign together.  The  division  of  labor  is 
very  great. 

The  labor  of  washing  lace  is  almost  an 
art ;  and  only  the  most  skillful  in  that  line 
are  cniraijed  in  it.  After  washing,  lace  is 
spread  out  to  dry  on  a  cushioned  table, 
and  pins  of  a  peculiar  sort  are  run  through 
each  hole  to  prevent  the  fabric  from 
shrinking.  Wlien  very  fine,  or  the  pat- 
tern intricate,  an  entire  day  will  be  spent 
uiK)n  one  yard  of  lace.  "  Mechlin"  was 
formerly  the  "  queen  of  lace,"  but  Point 
de  Yenise  antique  now  occupies  the  first 
place.  It  is  a  rare  old  lace,  light  and 
open,  raised  in  some  parts  like  embossed 
work,  and  has  an  air  of  antiquity  that  is 
highly  prized.  The  manufacture  of  it  is 
said  to  be  entirely  abandoned,  and  it  is 
only  found  now  as  heirlooms  in  families, 
exc^ept  when  a  stray  specimen  finds  its 
way  into  market,  in  which  case  there  is  a 
grout  competition  for  its  possession.  The 
Point  de  Venise  antique  is  seen  more  fre- 


quently in  Italy  than  in  any  other  country, 
for  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  Catholic 
Church  have  their  official  robes  trimmed 
with  flomices  of  this  costly  material.  It 
finds  its  way  into  this  country  chiefly 
through  the  medium  of  travelers,  who 
seize  upon  every  opportunity  to  obtain 
these  relics  of  ancient  fashion. 

Next  in  value  is  Point  d^Alenpon^  of 
which  it  is  said  nearly  three  thousand 
pounds'  worth  was  used  in  the  outfit  of 
the  King  of  Algiers.  It  has  a  dingy  hue, 
and  the  first  idea  connected  with  it  by 
unsophisticated  minds  is,  that  it  needs 
washing.  Fashion  however  corrects  this 
notion.  Point  de  glaze  is  as  fine  as  a  spi- 
der's web,  and  as  light  as  thistle-down. 
Brussels  point  d^  appliqtie  ranks  very 
high.  It  is  formed  by  sewing  sprigs  of 
the  real  point  upon  illusion  or  any  other 
kind  of  plain  lace.  It  is  very  much  used 
for  flounces,  and  costs  from  six  to  eight 
pounds  per  yard,  five  eighths  \idde.  It  is 
very  pure  in  color,  which  is  owing  to  a 
white  powder  with  which  it  is  saturated, 
and  wnich  it  contmues  to  retain,  and  ob- 
viates the  necessity  of  washing.  Honiton 
lace  came  into  fashion  in  1 842,  and  owes 
its  present  position  to  Queen  Victoria. 
Commiserating  the  miserable  condition  of 
the  liice-workers  of  Devon,  she  deter- 
mined to  assist  them  by  bringing  their 
manufacture  into  fashion,  and  in  further- 
ance of  this  laudable  purpose  had  her 
wedding-dress  made  of  it.  Honiton  at 
once  became  the  rage,  and  has  continued 
popular  and  expensive  ever  since,  al- 
though previously  purchasers  could  hard- 
ly be  found  for  it.  Chantilly  laca  is  al- 
ways black,  is  exceedingly  fine,  and  is 
much  used  for  vails  and  flounces. 

Our  supply  of  the  more  elaborate  spe- 
cimens of  embroideries  is  derived  from 
France  and  Switzerland.  Although  the 
Swiss  laces  are  really  superior  to  the 
French,  yet  so  despotically  do  French 
fabrics  rule  the  fashionable  world,  that 
they  are  obliged  to  be  sold  as  French. 
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[THE      MOUNT     VERNON     FUND.] 


The  June  number  of  the  EchEimc  pre- 
senteil  an  admirable  full-length  portrait  of 
the  ^reat  American  orator,  ambrotyped 
as  he  appeared  deliverini^  his  oration  on 
the  Character  of  Washington.  Our  dis- 
tant readers,  who  may  not  have  seen  his 
face  or  heard  his  voice,  will  be  gratified 
to  know,  that  there  is  but  one  opin- 
ion among  his  numerous  friends  and  ad- 
mirers of  the  accuracv  and  striking  life- 
likeness  of  the  portrait.  Long  distin- 
guished in  public  life,  and  renowned  for 
his  eloquence  and  leaniing,  his  portrait 
will  be  preserved  by  his  countrymen  with 
pride  and  pleasure. 

As  this  carefully  engraved  portrait  of 
Mr.  Everett  was  particularly  designed  to 
represent  him  in  the  attitude  of  deliver- 
ing his  oration  on  the  Character  of  Wash- 
ington, and  to  perpetuate  this  attitude  to 
after-times,  it  seems  not  only  fitting  in 
itself  as  a  matter  of  historic  interest,  but 
Justly  due  to  the  orator  himself,  to  make 
some  record  of  his  great  labors  on  behalf 
of  the  Ladies'  Mount  Vernon  Fund,  to 
secure  a  successful  and  happy  result  to 
this  truly  national  enterprise,  so  worthy 
the  character  of  American  ladies,  and 
their  eloquent  advocate,  who  has  so  nobly 
come  forward  with  his  powerful  aid  for 
its  accomplishment.  In  the  number  con- 
taining the  i>ortrait,  we  were  obliged  to 
omit  the  record  in  its  ])roi)er  place,  for 
want  of  the  necessary  statistics,  which  we 
have  since  obtained.  We  place  them  in 
this  closing  nnnibor  of  our  volume,  as  a 
matter  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

The  name  and  objects  of  the  Ladies' 
Mount  Vernon  Association  have  become 
national  and  renowned  over  the  land.  It 
forms  an  interesting  chapter  in  our  his- 
tory, lasting  as  the  green  fields  and  shades 
of  Mount  V'ernon,  and  continuous  as  the 
flowing  waters  of  the  Potomac,  which 
lave  its  peaceful  shores.  How  much  is 
owing  to  the  self-denying  labors  and  pro- 
longed efl:brts  of  Mr.  Everett  to  crown 
the  enterprise  with  success,  his  intelli- 
gent countrymen  and  countrywomen  well 


know  and  appreciate,  we  doabt  not,  and 
all  future  visitors  to  that  memorable  spot 
will  thank  him  Tilth  grateful  hearts  in  all 
coming  time. 

We  do  not  know  whose  mind  origin- 
ated the  suggestion,  and  the  deagn  of 
this  proceeding,  so  happily  complied  with 
by  Mr.  Everett.  It  doubtless  oelongs  to 
some  lady,  or  the  Ladies'  Association, 
and  the  honor  is  enough  for  many  minds 
to  share  it.  The  first  delivery  of  the 
Washington  oration,  by  Mr.  Everett,  was 
on  February  32,  1856.  Since  that  time 
he  has  generously  repeated  it  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  times,  in  varions 
])laces  both  Xorth  and  South.  The  smn 
total  which  has  accrued  by  the  delirery 
of  the  oration  is  $55,233.62,  without  in- 
cluding that  of  the  last  repetition,  which 
the  papers  stated  to  be  9550.  By  this 
and  other  efforts,  and  chiefly  by  Mr. 
Everett's  generous  literary  contributions 
to  the  Ledger^  adding  $10,000,  the  sum 
total  wliich  he  has  secared  to  the  Mount 
Vernon  Fund  is  $68,163.56.  Besides 
this  sum  for  the  Mount  Vernon  Fund, 
Mr.  Everett  has  raised,  since  December, 
1857,  for  different  charitable  institutions, 
by  the  repetition  fifteen  times,  of  a  ^s- 
course  on  "  Charity  and  Charitable  Insti- 
tutions," about  $13,500 ;  by  the  repetition 
five  times  of  a  discourse  on  the  "  Early 
days  of  Franklin,"  about  $4000,  and  by 
two  repetitions  of  a  Eulogy  on  the  late 
Thomas  Dowse,  about  $1500,  making  a 
total  of  above  $87,000.  If  to  tbis^  be 
added  the  proceeds  of  seven  repetitions 
of  the  "  Washington,"  not  included  in 
the  above  returns,  and  given  for  the 
benefit  of  various  associations,  other  than 
the  "  Ladies'  Mount  Vernon  Fund,'*  (four 
of  them  to  immense  audiences,)  the  grand 
total  will  considerably  exceed  ninety  thou- 
sand dollars.  In  addition  to  all  the  labor 
and  exhaustion  involved  in  the  repetition 
so  many  times  of  these  different  orations 
in  many  different  places  —  an  amonnt  of 
labor  in  speaking  in  the  aggregate,  wUdi 
perhaps  no  mind  can  jusUy  estimate  but 
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the  speaker  himself — Mr.  Everett  has 
traveled  many  thousand  miles,  written 
above  a  thousand  letters,  spent  a  large 
sum  of  money  at  his  own  cost,  not  having 
deducted  a  dollar  from  the  sums  received, 
by  way  of  compensation  or  in  payment  of 
expenses.  "  Honor  to  whom  honor  is 
due."  All  honor  to  the  distmguished 
man  who  has  achieved  such  an  achieve- 
ment. A  far  greater  honor  to  have  gain- 
ed the  peaceful  conquest  of  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  such  a  cause,  than  to 
have  conquered  a  hundred  thousand  men 
amid  the  carnage  of  battle.  We  hope 
not  to  tread  or  encroach  upon  any  of  the 
courtesies  to  be  observed  towards  the 
disthiguished  personage  and  the  subject, 
by  making  this  brief  record  on  our  pages 
of  facts  which  shed  a  lustre  on  our  coun- 
try, and  furnish  a  chapter  quite  unparallel- 
ed in  its  history. 

In  writing  this  brief  sketch,  we  call  to 
mind  the  choice  and  valuable  library  of  Mr. 
Everett,  with  its  rich  and  varied  treasures 
of  literature,  science,  and  learning,  which 
we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  admiring. 
A  few  words  concerning  it  will  not,  we 
trust,  be  out  of  place  in  this  brief  record. 
We  qnoUi  from  Mr.  Farnham's  book  on 
Private  Libraries.  "The  private  libra- 
rv  of  Mr.  Everett  is  one  of  the  most 
]>errect  in  its  arrangement,  and  most 
useful  fur  a  general  scholar.  The  de- 
partment of  international  law,  diplo- 
macy and  political  economy,  (to  which 
Mr.  Everett  has  been  led  by  his  pub- 
lic duties  to  pay  particular  attention,) 
is  well  su[)plied.  It  contains  the  prin- 
cii)al  collections  of  treaties,  element- 
arv  Avriters  and  commentators  on  these 
subjects.  In  American  history,  general 
an<l  sj)e('ial,  and  in  works  belonging  to 
the  political  progress  of  the  country,  the 
collection  is  full ;  containing  complete  sets 
of  Force's  Archives,  Gales  and  Seaton's 
State  papers,  the  Annals  of  Congress, 
the  Congressional  Globe,  Niles'  Register, 
and  numerous  other  works  of  this  class. 
In  the  department  of  American  literature 
are  found  complete  sets  of  most  of  the 
literary  and  scientific  journals  which  have 
been  j)ublished  in  the  United  States ;  also 
many  of  the  principal  works  in  Ameri- 
can science,  such  as  Wilson,  Audubon, 
Michaux,  Xuttall ;  and  a  very  fine  large 
paper  copy  of  the  Exploring  Expedition 
and  the  accompanying  reports.  The  col- 
lected works  of  the  great  American  states- 
men, and  also  of  the  principal  American 


authors  are  in  their  places.  Another  divi- 
sion of  the  library  contains  the  standard 
authors  in  prose  and  poetry  of  Great 
Britain  —  many  of  those  of  recent  dates 
being  presents  from  the  authors.  Com- 
plete sets  of  the  leading  English  periodi- 
cals are  found  in  this  class,  which  is  also 
well  supplied  in  English  history.  The 
department  of  ancient  literature,  sacred 
and  profane,  contains  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  original  and  other  languages 
—  among  them  a  fine  copy  of  Eliot's  In- 
dian Bible  —  a  large  number  of  diction- 
aries, cyclopedias  and  gi-ammars,  and  the 
principal  Latin  and  Greek  authors.  The 
division  of  modem  languages  is  supplied 
with  the  principal  works  of  the  French, 
Italian,  and  German  standard  writers, 
with  a  few  in  most  of  the  other  languages 
of  the  Continent  of  Europe.  In  French 
history,  we  notice,  besides  the  more  pop- 
ular authors,  the  great  work  of  Dom 
Bouquet —  a  copy  formerly  belonging  to 
Joseph  Bonaparte  —  and  the  Documens 
Inedits,  published  under  the  government 
of  Louis  Philippe.  There  is  a  copy  of  Vol- 
taire's Historical  Essays  in  several  vol- 
umes, which  formed  a  part  of  the  travel- 
ing library  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  was  pre- 
I  sented  to  Mr  Everett  by  his  nephew,  the 
Prince  Canino.  The  libraiy  also  contains 
a  pretty  large  collection  of  works  in  prac- 
tical theology,  ethics,  and  mental  philo- 
sophy. 

"A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Everett  presented 
to  the  city  of  Boston,  as  a  contribution 
to  the  Public  Librarv,  a  collection  of 
Congressional  documents  and  other  works 
pertaining  to  the  politics  and  history  of 
the  country,  amounting  to  more  than  a 
thousand  volumes.  Tlie  number  of  vol- 
umes remaining  is  from  seven  to  eight 
thousand.  A  separate  apartment  con- 
nected with  the  principal  library  room 
contains  a  large  collection  of  pamphlets. 
Tliey  are  arranged  according  to  subjects 
in  above  four  hundred  pamphlet-cases, 
and  must  amount  to  five  or  six  thousand. 
This  is  in  addition  to  .many  hundreds 
which  have  been  separately  bound  up. 
A  large  cabinet  is  filled  with  Mr.  Everett's 
manuscripts,  consisting  of  his  own  letter- 
books,  diaries,  and  the  letters  of  his  cor- 
respondents—  the  latter  aiTanged  alpha- 
betically in  port-folio  volumes — the  whole 
amountmg  to  a  hnndred  and  thirty  or 
forty  volumes.  Tliese  manuscripts  cover 
the  entire  period  of  Mr.  Everett's  Hterary 
and  public  life.    Among  the  files  of  his 
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corrosponclenco  are  letters  from  a  large 
number  of  the  men  of  eminence  in  this 
country  and  Europe  for  the  forty  last 
years.  There  are  also  a  few  manuscripts 
of  some  antiquity,  among  them  a  collec- 
tion of  the  original  commissions  and 
grants  of  the  Spanish  Crown  to  Cohimbus, 
substantially  a  duplicate  of  that  presei-v- 
ed  at  Genoa,  and  published  in  1823. 

"  The  masked  door,  comraunicatuig  with 
one  of  the  adjoining  rooms,  presents  three 
rows  of  imitation-shelves,  with  the  titles 
of  the  lost  works  of  ancient  literature  and 
imaginary  French  works,  very  skillfully 
executed. 

"  We  have  thus  taken  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  lil)rary  proper.  It  has  been  too 
hasty  and  imperfect  to  give  any  adequate 
view  of  its  treasures.  Before  dismissing 
the  subject  we  may  observe  that  the 
library  room  is  ornamented  with  the  i)or- 
traits  and  busts  of  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tiniruished  men  of  our  own  and  forei<xn 
countries.  The  room  being  lofty  and 
wholly  lighted  from  above,  is  well  adapt- 
ed to  show  them  to  advantage,  as  ar- 
ranged —  a  bust  and  a  statue  alternately 
on  the  tops  of  the  cases.  Among  the 
busts  and  portraits  in  the  library  and  the 
adjoining  rooms  are  those  of  Presidents 
Washington  and  J.  Q.  Adams,  Marshall, 
Webster,  Clay,  Channing,  Prescott,  Burke, 
Grotins,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  Poet  Ro- 
gers, Lords  Aberdeen  and  Brougham  — 
and  several  family  likenesses  by  Copley, 
Stuart,  Powers  and  llealey,  together  with 


a  few  copies  from  the  antique.  A  beauti- 
ful deer-hound  in  marble,  by  Horatio 
Grcenough,  guards  the  entrance. 

'^A  few  articles  of  curiosity  are  di»- 
tributed  about  the  library  and  adjoining 
rooms.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
implements  and  weapons  of  the  native 
tribes  of  this  continent,  and  of  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific ;  an  ancient  halberd  from 
the  tower  of  London ;  specimens  of  the 
stamped  paper  prepared  under  the  stamp 
act  hi  1765 ;  balls  from  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal battle-fields  in  Europe  and  America; 
an  ear  of  Indian  com  irom  an  ancient 
Peruvian  tomb ;  various  local  souvenirs  of 
foreign  countries ;  a  small  lock  of  the 
hair  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  so  forth. 

"  The  library  room  itself  is  worthy  of 
inspection.  It  was  added  by  the  owner 
to  his  mansion-house.  It  is  altogether  a 
very  striking  one,  and  is  beautifully 
ada})ted  to  the  double  purpose  of  a  libra- 
ry and  a  studv.  In  this  verv  room  have 
been  prepared  numbers  of  those  orations 
and  less  ibrmal  addresses  that  have  charm- 
ed Senates,  alike  with  the  more  miscella- 
neous assemblies  that  have  never  heard 
our  Cicero  but  with  the  greatest  delight. 
If  the  great  orator  has  caught  any  inspir- 
ation more  than  the  subject  and  the  occa- 
sion have  excited,  in  connection  with  his 
own  genius,  it  has  come  from  those  speak- 
ing slielves — those  towering  busts — ^those 
animated  faces,  that  look  out  from  the 
canvas,  all  conspiring  to  make  one  elo- 
quent." 


■  *  t   I  ^  » 


TRIAL     OF     QUEEN     CATHARINE. 


Tnis  is  the  title  of  the  engraved  print 
wliicli  embellishes  the  present  number  of 
the  Eclectic.  It  has  been  carefully  co- 
pied from  Harlow's  magnificent  painting, 
which  has  been  much  admired  for  its 
artistic  beauty  of  compositi(m  and  execu- 
tion. We  hardly  need  say  how  much  we 
and  our  readers  are  indebted  to  the  rare 
talents  and  skill  of  Mr.  Sartaiii  for  this 
and  for  other  beautiful  embellishments 
which  enrich  the  EcLEcmc. 

This  print  is  full  of  historic  interest.    It 


lifls  the  curtain  before  a  memorable  scene 
of  by-gone  ages.  It  presents  a  group  of 
])ersonages  who  acted  a  conspicuous  part 
on  the  great  theater  of  the  world.  Their 
names  are  renowned  in  English  history, 
and  their  names  will  live  in  history  as  long 
as  human  history  lasts.  We  beg  to  point 
our  readers  to  the  print  itself,  and  to  the 
leading  portraits  which  are  there  present- 
ed, and  add  some  brief  biographical 
sketches  by  way  of  explanation. 
Queen  Catharine  of  Aragon,  Beemingly 
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on  her  trial  in  the  engraving,  was  the 
first  wife  of  Ileniy  Vfll.  She  was  the 
fourth  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, sovereigns  of  Spain,  and,  of  course, 
aunt  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  She 
was  born  in  1483,  and  when  eigliteen 
yeais  old  was  affianced  to  Arthur  JPrince 
of  Wales,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  the 
eldest  son  of  Henry  VII.  She  brought 
her  husband  a  dower  of  200,000  ducats. 
A  few  months  after  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, Arthur  suddenly  sickened  and 
died,  leaving  Catharine  a  virgin  widow, 
as  she  had  occasion,  afterwards,  solemnly 
to  asseverate.  The  avaricious  and  money- 
loving  Henry  VII.,  unwilling  to  restore 
the  dower  of  Catharine  to  her  parents, 
obliged  Henry,  then  only  twelve  years 
old,  to  espouse  Catharine,  his  brother's 
widow,  tbo\i<j:h  he  stoutlv  resisted  his 
father's  mandate.  But  his  father  created 
him  l*rince  of  Wales  on  the  occasion,  and 
he  yielded.  Catharine  was  six  years 
older  than  Henry.  On  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  became  King  Henry  VIII., 
Ajiril  22,  1509,  and  his  marriage  with 
Ciithnrine  was  consummated  in  June 
following. 

Catharine  remained  the  wife  of  Henry 
Vin.,  and  Queen  of  England,  twenty 
years  —  was  the  mother  of  three  children 
—  the  first  two,  being  sons,  died  in  in- 
fancy, and  IMary,  the  daughter,  lived  to 
1)0  Queen  of  England.  History  affirms  j 
that  the  character  and  deportment  of 
Catharine  were  blameless.  She  went  over 
to  France  with  King  Henry  to  meet 
Francis  I.,  when  the  nobility  of  the  two 
countries  displayed  their  magnificences 
with  such  profuse  expense,  under  the 
prcxligal  arrangements  of  Cardinal  Wol- 
sev,  who  was  master  of  ceremonies  on 
the  occasion,  that  the  place  of  meeting 
gnined  the  name  of  "The  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold." 

We  have  only  room  to  glance  at  a  few 
more  [)rolinnnary  facts,  in  order  to  intro- 
duce to  the  eye  of  the  reader,  the  scene 
and  the  })er8onages  of  the  alleged  trial. 

Catharine  of  Aragon  had  been  up- 
wards of  twenty  years  the  wife  of  Henry, 
when  his  fancy  for  Anne  Boleyn,  (one  of 
the  Queen's  waiting- women,)  made  him 
(U'sire  to  be  rid  of  her,  that  he  might 
marry  Anne.  The  pretext  for  obtainmg 
a  divorce  was,  that  it  hurt  his  conscience 
to  have  for  a  consort  the  wife  of  his 
brother,  on  account  of  his  near  relation- 
ship, and  that  although  a  former  Pope 


had,  by  a  Bull,  allowed  the  marriage,  he 
denied  the  right  or  authority  of  the 
Papal  power  to  absolve  him.  The  trial- 
scene  represented  in  Harlow's  magnificent 
picture,  is,  therefore,  not  a  trial  of  the 
Queen  for  any  offense,  for  none  was  pre- 
tended, but  simply  an  arguing  of  the 
question  of  divorce  on  the  ground  alleged. 
As  Shakspeare  presents  it  —  and  it  is 
Shaksixjare  rather  than  history  that  the 
picture  illustrates  —  they  are  all  assem- 
bled in  a  Hall  at  Black-Friars.  Cardinals 
Wolsey  and  Campeggio  acting  as  judges, 
besides  whom  there  are  present,  the 
King,  Queen,  attendants,  several  bishops, 
noblemen,  officers  of  state,- and  numerous 
officials. 

The  reading  of  the  commission  from 
Rome  having,  at  the  King's  request,  been 
disi)ensed  with,  the  scribe,  and  after  him 
the  crier  of  the  court,  repeats :  "  Henry, 
King  of  England,  come  mto  the  court." 
The  King  answers :  "Here."  The  Queen  is 
sunmioned  in  like  foim,  but  makes  no 
answer. 

She  rises  from  her  chair,  goes  about  the 
court,  and  coming  to  the  King,  kneels, 
and  then  utters  that  long  and  admirable 
appeal,  with  which  Mrs.  Siddons  was  ac- 
customed to  impress  her  audience  so  pro- 
foundly, when  she  acted  the  part  of 
Catharine,  as  presented  in  the  picture. 
Cardinal  Wolsey  expostulates  on  the 
needlessness  of  the  appeal,  and  Campeggio 
approves  his  remarks,  which  brhigs  ns  to 
the  point  of  time  in  the  illustration.  Here 
is  the  exquisitely  beautifiil  dialogue : 

"G.  Cath.  Lord  Cardinal— 
To  you  I  speak.    {Pointing  to  WoUey,) 
Wohep.  Your  pleasure,  madam  ? 
Q.  Cath.  Sir, 

I  was  about  to  weep ;  but,  thinking  that 
We  are  a  queen  (or  long  have  dreamed  so,) 

certain 
The  daughter  of  a  king,  my  drops  of  tears 
I'll  turn  to  sparks  of  nre. 
Wolsey,  Be  patient  yet 

Q,  Cath.  I  will,  when  you  are  humble ;  nay, 

before. 
Or  God  will  punish  me.    I  do  believe, 
Induced  by  potent  circumstances,  that 
You  arq  mine  enemy ;  and  make  my  challenge, 
You  shall  not  be  my  judge :  for  it  is  you 
Have  blown  this  coal  betwixt  my  lord  and  me — 
You  tender  more  your  person^s  honor,  than 
Your  high  profession  spiritual :    That  again 
I  do  refuse  you  for  my  judge ;  and  here, 
Before  you  all,  appeal  unto  the  Pope, 
To  bring  my  whole  cause  *fore  his  holiness, 
And  to  be  judged  by  him." 

We  only  add,  in  the  words  of  the  his- 
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torian,  that  at  lcn<^th  Queen  Catharine 
was  seized  with  a  lingerinjjf  ilhiess,  which 
at  last  brought  her  to  the  grave:  she 
died  at  Kimbolton  in  the  county  of  Hunt- 
iuifdon,  in  t)ie  fiftieth  year  of  her  age, 
1 509.  A  little  before  she  expired,  she  wrote 
a  very  tender  letter  to  the  King;  in 
wliich  she  gave  him  the  appellation  of 
her  most,  ihxir  Lord^  ^^^^g^  CL^d  Husband, 
She  told  him,  tliat  as  the  hour  of  her  death 
was  now  approaching,  she  laid  hold  of 
this  last  o])portunity  to  inculcate  on  him 
the  importance  of  his  religious  duty,  and 
the  comparative  emptiness  of  all  human 
grandeur  and  enjoyment:  that  though 
his  fondness  towards  these  perishable  ad- 
vantages   had    thrown    her    into  many 


calamities,  as  well  as  created  to  himself 
much  trouble,  «he  yetforgare  lum  all 
past  injuries,  and  hoped  that  hia  pardon 
would  bo  ratified  in  heaven :  and  that  she 
had  no  other  request  to  make,  than  to 
recommend  to  him  his  daughter,  the  sole 
pledge  of  their  love ;  and  to  crave  Mm 
protection  for  her  maids  and  servants. 
She  concluded  with  these  words:  ^/ 
make  this  vowy  that  mine  eyes  desire  yon 
above  all  things.'*^  The  King  was  toadbed 
even  to  the  shedding  of  tears,  by  thii 
last  tender  proof  of  Catharine^s  afTection; 
but  Queen  Anne  is  said  to  have  expressed 
her  joy  for  the  death  of  a  rival  beyond 
what  decency  or  humanity  could  pemuL 
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The  riiRi<^TiAN  Graces.  A  Series  of  Lectures  on 
2  rotor  1  :  6-12.  By  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  D.D., 
Past  or  of  llio  Broadway  Tabernaele  Chureh.  Pajres 
28n.  New- York:  Shcldou  «fc  Co.  Boston:  Gould 
<fc  Liucolu.     18r)9. 


Ix  this  noat  and  choice  Tohime  of  Lectures,  Dr. 


others  of  ditforent  denominations,  who  love  the 
sinooro  milk  of  the  word.  Dr.  Thompson  holds 
the  i)on  of  a  ready  writer,  whose  style  is  easy,  • 
familiar,  tlowing,  and  instructive.  The  title  of  the 
book  i>  Well  chosen,  and  the  topics  well  presented, 
and  all  invitin«jr  to  a  careful  perusal  of  its  pages. 
We  should  he  glad  to  know  that  it  had  found  a 
place  in  the  library  of  many  Christians. 

The  Avenger,  a  Narrative  :  and  Other  Paper.*,  I 
By  Thomas  de  Qiisoey,  Author  of  "  Confessions  of 
an  English  Opium-Eater,"  etc.     Pages  327.     Bos- 
ton :  Ticknor  «t  Fields.     18oi*. 

I 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  at  all  acquainted  ' 
with  the  name  and  writings  of  De  Quincey.  will 
need  no  labored  commendation  of  this  neat  volume, 
lie  is  one  of  the  most  racy  and  puni^ent  writers  of 
the  age.  His  style  gleams  like  a  glittering  sword, 
and  i>|>arkles  like  dew-drops  on  the  grass  in  the 
morning  sunbeams.  In  this  volume.  De  Quincey 
servos  up  for  the  reader  nine  dishes,  chapters, 
stories,  or  papers,  exce^^lingly  varied  in  their  cha- 
racter. They  must  be  read  in  order  to  be  appre- 
ciated. 


The  Lifk  of  Genekal  GAmiBAi.Di,  irritten  hj 
himself.  AVith  Sketches  of  hU  ConnMnioni  u 
Arms.  Translated  by  his  Friend  ana  Admiitr, 
Theodore  Dwiuht.  Embellished  irith  m  fine  Por- 
trait engraved  on  steeL  New- York.  Faget  SM. 
Pablisbed  by  A.  S.  Bmrnes  A  Borr.     1859. 

The  name  of  Garibaldi  has  beoome  renowned 
over  the  civilized  world,  and  it  needs  only  the 
bare  announcement  of  a  volume  containing  the 
marvelous  incidents  of  his  life  to  excite  an  intcvHt 
in  the  public  mind  to  read  it.  The  book  iaa  Tttj 
timely  issue  from  the  press  of  Bamea  and  Compaay, 
and  the  edition  ought  soon  to  be  exhausted  fhv 
the  interest  awakened  in  his  deeds  of  bimTery  in 
the  present  war-struggle  in  Italy. 

The  Bible  nr  the  Levast  ;  or.  the  life  and  Lit- 
ters of  the  Rev.  G.  N.  Righter.  Agent  of  the  Ameii- 
can  Bible  Society  in  the  Levants  By  SiAiinn 
Ire.n-.eus  Prime.  D.D.  Pages  836.  New-York: 
Sheldon  <k  Ca    Boston:  Goold  4  UimoIb.     18M. 

As  Dr.  Prime,  with  his  keen,  obsendag  cya»  was 
the  personal  friend  and  fellow-tmTeler  at  the 
noble-hearted  and  lamented  Rightcr,  it  woold 
naturally  be  expected  that  he  would  make  a  toI- 
ume  of  rare  interest.  He  has  done  aa  It  is  a 
rich  addition  to  our  reli^^oas  biogra|iJiy.  Tke 
friends  of  the  Bible  cause  in  the  Levant  vm  tkaak 
Dr.  Prime  for  this  choice  volome.  It  diOBld  be 
read  by  multitudes,  partiealarly  by  youig  oicn 
who  have  an  important  part  to  act  i&  tha  woild 
and  ought  to  be  active  in  ttie  eaia  of    ~ 
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Summer  Pictures  from  Copenhagen  to  Venice. 
By  Henry  M.  Field,  author  of  the  "  Irish  Confed- 
erates and  the  Rebellion  of  1798."  Pages  291. 
New -York :  Sheldon  <fc  Co.  Boston :  Gould  & 
Lincoln.     1859. 

There  is  a  luxury  in  foreign  travel  and  personal 
inspection  of  oriental  lands,  cities,  localities,  rich 
in  historic  associations.  And  next  after  the  per- 
sonal enioynicnt  of  such  luxuries  is  the  perusal  of 
well-written  and  graphic  descriptions  of  scenes, 
cities,  and  countries.  Such  are  the  Summer  Pic- 
tureft.  Mr.  Field  is  an  accomplished  traveler,  a 
pood  observer,  and  a  graceful  and  pleasing  writer. 
His  pen  has  traced  pleasant  "pictures"  all  along 
his  summer  journey.  The  reader  of  this  book  can 
bornnv  his  eye-glasses  and  through  them  gaze  in- 
Ftructively  at  the  scenes  and  objects  which  he 
describes.  Tliese  Summer  Pictures  were  gilded 
by  tlie  presence  of  his  accomplished  lady,  his 
traveling  companion,  who  is  well  versed  in  the 
literature  and  languages  of  Europe,  imparting  a 
vivid  coloring  to  the  scenes  through  which  they 
passed.  We  wish  all  readers  of  Mr.  Field's  in- 
structive book  a  pleasant  excursion  among  the 
"summer  pictures." 

Tritu  ih  Every  Thing :  A  Tale  for  Young  Per- 
sons. B\'  Mrs.  Thomas  Geldart.  First  American 
from  the  tliird  London  edition.  Pages  171.  New- 
York  :  Sheldon  &  Co.     1859. 

This  neat  little  volume  is  a  gem  sparkling  with 
truths  and  pontiments  scattered  over  its  pages, 
alike  interesting  and  instructive.  It  should  be 
put  into  tlie  hands  of  thousands  of  the  younger 
members  of  families.  "  George,"  said  our  great 
AVa&hington,  when  a  boy,  to  his  father,  "  George 
can  not  tell  a  lie,"  which  endeared  him  to  his 
fatlier  more  than  any  thing  he  ever  said.  We 
commend  tlie  volume  to  the  perusal  of  all. 

Mkmoirs  of  Early  Italian  Painters.  By  Mrs. 
Jameson  :  from  the  tenth  English  edition.  Pages 
332.     Boston  :  Ticknor  <t  Fields.     1859. 

This  volume  forms  one  of  the  cabinet  series  in 
its  nent  dress  of  blue  and  gold,  in  the  uniform 
style  in  wliieh  the  j)ubli8her8  have  placed  before 
tlie  readini^  public  so  many  choice  works.  Tlie 
matter  on  the  pages  of  the  letter-press  is  both  inter- 
estinir  and  instructive — ^introducing  the  reader  to 
those  immortal  artists  whose  works  enrich  and 
adorn  the  great  galleries  of  Italy  and  the  world. 

Stuihes,  Stories,  and  Memoirs.  By  Mrs.  Jame- 
son, author  of  '*  Characteristics  of  Women,"  etc. 
Pages  408.     Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields.     1859. 

This  neat  cabinet  volume  is  made  up  of  twenty 
studies,  or  papers  of  varied  interest  and  subjects, 
both  literary  and  biographical  —  four  tales  and 
three  memoirs.  They  are  all  literary  gems,  well- 
suited  to  sparkle  in  any  library  of  choice  reading. 
The  volume  is  attractive  both  to  the  eye  and  to 
the  literary  taste. 

Instantaneous  Photographt. — A  lecture  was 
delivwred  lately,  at  No.  5,  Haymarket,  by  Mr. 
Skaife,  of  Vanburgh  House,  Blackheatb,  upon  a 
new  method  of  employing  the  art  of  photography. 
Sever.il  months  ago,  as  we  have  already  noticed, 
Mr  Skaife  was  led  to  undertake  some  experiments 


in  relation  to  the  velocity  of  shot  and  shell,  and 
the  possibility  of  using  photographic  means  for 
registering  the  character  of  the  motion.  The  phe- 
nomena presented  were  of  a  novel  and  peculiar 
kind;  and  they  suggested  the  idea  of  a  practical 
application.  In  the  narrow  compass  of  some  four 
inches,  Mr.  Skaife  has  resumed  an  entire  photo- 
graphic apparatus,  which  can  be  carried  in  the 
hand,  and  which,  working  by  means  of  a  trigger, 
can  be  used  with  ease  ana  certainty.  Mr.  Skaife 
has  denominated  his  instrument  the  pistol-camera, 
and  the  value  of  it  will  speedily  be  seen  in  various 
ways.  The  weapon  is  leveled  at  an  object,  and  a 
microscopic  photograph  is  taken  on  the  instant. 
Thus  the  scout  may  photograph  a  hostile  move- 
ment, and  the  microscope  discloses  the  position  of 
the  enemy.  Tlie  mariner  at  sea  can  hoist  the 
machine  to  the  very  vane  at  top  of  the  mast,  and 
photograph  the  view  around.  The  traveling  stu- 
dent of  natural  historj'  can  photograph  the  wild- 
est roebuck,  the  fiercest  lion,  the  most  sudden 
meteor,  the  most  inaccessible  rock.  The  watch- 
man can  photograph  the  criminal^a^rranfc  delicto. 
The  instrument  may  bo  made  the  means  of  do- 
mestic discipline  or  endearment,  the  spoiled  child 
being  shown  "how  it  looks  when  it  is  cross;" 
while  the  enchanted  suitor  can  catch  the  sweetest 
aspect  of  assent^  and  immortalize  it  for  future  re- 
ference. Indeed,  the  effect  of  the  discovery  can 
scarcely  be  estimated  to  its  full  extent,  socially  or 
practically. — Spectator. 

Garibaldi  and  nis  Vow. — ^Thcre  can  be  no 
doubt  that  some  light  cloud  has  arisen  to  overshadow 
the  splendor  of  the  receptions  at  Milan.  True  to 
his  vow,  Garibaldi  would  not  consent  to  remain  in 
the  cky  while  the  French  were  in  occupation.  In 
vain  the  King  of  Sardinia,  that  jolly  cosmopolite, 
essayed  to  point  out  to  him  that  tbo  presence  of  the 
whole  French  army  was  not  so  dangerous  as  that  of 
a  single  priest.  The  chieflain  had  made  up  his 
mind  never  to  trust  to  expressions  or  asseverations, 
however  solemn,  made  from  the  lips  of  a  Frenchman, 
and  consequently  declared  to  the  King  that  until  he 
could  forget  the  fal^e  French  Republicans  in  Repub* 
lican  Home,  he  could  never  consent  to  treat  the 
French  as  a  serious  people.  The  prejudice  seems 
really  to  have  acted  upon  Garibaldi's  mind  in  the 
most  violent  manner,  for  even  the  French  corre- 
spondents from  Milan  notice  the  unaccountable  fancy 
which  led  the  patriot  to  take  up  his  residence,  during 
the  few  short  hours  he  remained  there,  just  outside 
the  town,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  supplications  of  his 
friends,  and  the  offers  of  hospitality  made  by  the 
first  families  in  Milan. 

An  Egyptian  Museum. — Tlio  Viceroy  of  Egypt 
has  ordered  that  henceforth  the  historical  monuments 
which  exists  in  Egjrpt  shall  be  preserved,  and  that 
a  museum  shall  be  established  for  the  reception  of 
the  movable  antiquities  which  may  be  discovered. 
He  has  charged  M.  Mariette,  who  has  distinguished 
himself  by  his  antiquarian  researches  in  Egypt,  to 
take  measures,  as  already  stated,  for  carrying  out 
these  objects.  Already  has  the  clearing  away  of 
the  rubbish  which  surrounds  certain  monuments 
commenced,  and  amongst  those  monuments  is  the 
temple  at  Edfoo.  As  to  the  museum,  it  is  said  that 
M.  Mariette  proposes  to  establish  it  in  a  large  temple 
discovered  by  himself  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great 
pyramid. 
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Battlb  of  Cavrana. — ^Thc  LondoD  Times  of 
June  25tli,  says:  "Tliis  crowning  viotory,  as  it 
is  reported  to  be,  has  won  over  many  to  the  Im- 
perial cause — ^for  there  are  or  were  many  Legiti- 
mists here — and  created  a  general  confidence  in 
the  Emperor  that  was  not  to  be  expected,  and 
which  has,  perhaps,  never  been  witnessed  since 
the  days  of  his  uncle.  The  marvelously  rapid 
successes  of  his  Majesty  have  invested  him  with 
the  prestige  of  military  glory — all  that  was  want- 
ing, it  was  said,  to  rivet  Ills  hold  upon  the  loyalty 
and  devotion  of  the  nation.  It  is  universally  be- 
lieved— and  certainly  with  every  appearance  of 
truth  wlien  the  blunders  of  the  Crimea  are  remem- 
bered— that  the  admirable  and  faultless  organiza- 
tion of  the  French  advance  and  the  expulsion  of 
th«  Austrians  from  Piedmont  and  Lombardy  have 
been  due  entirely  to  the  Emj>oror.  To  his  unceas- 
ing supervision,  even  of  the  minutest  details,  and 
to  Iiii  strategical  knowledge,  France  is  believed  to 
be  indebted  for  her  recent  victories.  An  individ- 
ual who  had  the  indiscretion  to  say  in  puhlic  that 
'  it  was  all  very  well  to  talk  about  the  Emperor, 
but  it  was  his  Generals  who  devised  the  plans  and 
gained  the  victory,'  was  silenced  in  a  manner  he 
little  antieipated.  However  groat  may  be  the  na- 
tional penchant  for  dcuiprcmttit,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  disposition  to  detract  from  the  Emperor's 
credit,  to  which  he  is  held  to  be  fairly  entitled. 
It  is  certainl}'  a  marvelous  instance  in  the  history 
of  military  operations  for  a  commander  who  pre- 
viously never  witnessed  a  shot  fired  in  earnest, 
nor  hud  the  slightest  practical  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  war,  whose  whole  knowledge  of  military 
Ptratenry  has  been  derived  from  books — it  is  mar- 
velous, and  calculated  to  destroy  all  existing 
ideas,  to  see  him  defeat  the  highly-educated  and 

Jmiclieed  veterans  of  the  Austrian  armies  when 
airly  nmtehed,  and  command  the  generals  of  the 
First  Napoleon  as  well  as  the  celebrities  of  African 
cam])aigns. 

*•  JJe^ides  the  feelings  of  satisfaction  at  success, 
there  is  a  vague  eentiinent  of  surprise  and  aston- 
ishment which  gradually  merges  into  unlimited 
confidence,  and  resuscitates  a  belief  in  the  star  or 
destiny  of  the  IJonapartes  to  such  a  degree  that 
were  the  Emperor  to  declare  war  against  England 
to-morrow,  he  would  have  the  cordial  and  enthu- 
siastic support  of  the  nation,  with  but  numerically 
insignificant  exceptions." 

Races  and  Religions. — The  whole  North-Ameri- 
can continent  has  only  36  millions  of  inhabitants, 
hardly  as  much  as  France  or  Austria.  The  whole 
of  Central  and  South- America  has  only  23  miUions; 
less  then,  than  Italy.  European  Russia,  with  its  6o 
millirms,  has  as  many  inhabitants  as  America,  Aus- 
tralia, and  Polynesia  together.  More  people  live  in 
London  than  in  all  Australia  and  Polynesia.  China 
proper  iias  more  inhabitants  than  America,  Austra- 
lia, and  Africa  together;  and  India  has  nearly  three 
times  us  many  inhabitrtnts  as  the  wliolo  of  the  now 
world.  Tlie  result  is,  that  our  planet  bears  1288 
miUitMH  of  mankind,  of  which  sum  total  522  mil- 
lions belong  to  the  Mongolian,  3(30  midions  to  ttie 
Caucasian,  2()0  millions  to  the  Malayan,  lOG  millions 
to  the  Kihiopian,  and  1  mdlion  to  the  American 
raw.  Divided  according  to  their  confessions,  there 
are  335  millions  of  Christians,  5  millions  of  Jew.-*, 
Gi.K)  millions  belonging  to  Asiatic  religions,  IGO  mil- 
lions to  Mohamaiedun.sm,  and  20U  millions  of  hea- 
thens. 


The  Wild  Uobsb  of  tbx  FRADan. — ^Accord- 
ing to  Azara,  those  magnificont  troops  of  inawrgeiU 
horses  {AUzados  is  the  Spanish  term)  which  Iwvq 
become  wild  in  the  plains  of  Americai  to  the  aoath 
of  the  Rio  do  la  Plata,  aomotimes  amount  to 
10,000  individuals.  Preceded  by  videttes  and  de- 
tached skirmishcra,  they  advance  in  a  close  cohinm 
80  broad  and  dense  that  nothing  can  hxeek.  throogh 
it.  If  a  traveling  caravan  or  a  body  of  cavalry  it 
seen  approaching,  tlie  leaders  of  the  wild  horses 
advance  upon  reconnoisance,  and  then,  in  accord- 
iance  with  the  movements  o^  the  chief|  the  entiro 
body  passes  at  a  gallop  to  the  left  or  right,  inviting; 
at  the  same  time,  by  a  deep,  prolonged  neighing,  the 
domestic  horses  to  desertion.  These  often  join  the 
"rebel  host,"  and  arc  said  never  voluntarily  to  sub* 
mit  themselves  again  to  man's  dominion. — Encfckh 
pCBdia  Briiannica — New  Edition. 

TuE  south  portal  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral  is 
now  so  far  completed  that  the  scaffolding  can  be 
removed  in  a  few  days,  when  this  decorated  arcU- 
teetural  structure  will  be  seen  in  its  full  beauty 
and  imposing  features  by  the  complete  restoration, 
according  to  the  original  design,  of  that  magnifi- 
cent, and  imposing  structure. 

On  the  seventh  of  July,  the  birthday  of  the  late 
Emperor  Nicholas,  the  solemn  uncovering  of  the 
moimment  erected  to  his  memory  will  take  place 
at  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  an  equestrian  statue,  r^ 
resenting  the  Emperor  in  the  uniform  of  his  first 
regiment,  the  silver  double  eagle  on  his  helmet 
Tlie  sculptor  is  Baron  von  Clodt. 

En'ormous  Siege  Prepjirations. — A  naval  expe- 
dition, possessing  immense  means  of  destruction,  ii 
on  the  way  to  Venice.  120  flat-bottomed  boatSi 
sheeted  with  iron  and  armed  with  rifled  cannon, 
arc,  it  is  said,  to  ascend  the  Adige  and  the  Pa  If 
Venice  falls,  the  fleet  may  land  a  eorpa  dTarmie  OQ 
tho  Adige  and  take  the  Austrians  in  tlie  rear,  while 
tho  land  army  attacks  them  in  fV-ont.  There  are 
also  in  Tuscany  French  troops  which  will  at  an  ap- 
pointed day  appear  on  a  given  point. 

The  Sunken  Ships  at  Sbbastopol. — Advices 
from  Sebastopol  state  that  28  vessels — brigs,  schoo- 
ners, and  lately  one  corvette  of  18  guns— have  been 
successfully  raised ;  of  tho  28  vesaola,  15  have  been 
raised  whole,  and  with  the  hulls  in  very  fair  condi- 
tion ;  the  others  were  broken  to  pieces,  and  taken 
out  in  that  condition ;  but  even  in  this  latter  case 
the  copi>er  bolts,  sheatlimg,  and  tho  timber  pay  fiir 
the  expense  of  raising.  The  wrecks  find  a  ready 
sale  on  tho  spot,  or  are  sent  to  Odessa  and  Cqd- 
stantinoplc.  There  are  about  thirty-two  Americana 
and  from  sixty  to  seventy  Rusmans  employed  on  the 
works. 

The  late  visit  of  the  Grand  Duke  Oonstantine  to 
Jerusalem  has  had  the  result  of  efTectuating  a  trace 
between  tho  ever-squabbling  Greeks  and  Latins 
over  tho  Holy  Sepulchre.  This  is  a  new  sympton 
of  good  uuderstanding  between  Russia  and  FraneSL 
The  cui)ola  of  tho  church,  now  a  ruinous  structnn^ 
is  to  be  repaired  at  the  joint  expense  of  b<^  Gov^ 
emmeuts,  and  the  hours  of  separate  wonhip  tn 
agreed  on  so  as  to  keep  the  peace. 

In  the  funeral  cortege  of  Prince  Uetterideli  then 
were  nearly  five  hundred  carriagesL 
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Arrival  of  the  Princess  Frederick  William. 
— Osborne,  May  22.— Her  Majesty,  the  Prince  Con- 
sort and  tlio  Royal  Family  crossed  over  from  Gos- 
port  in  tlio  Fairy  yesterday,  (Sunday,)  and  were 
joined  on  the  passage  to  Osbomo  by  the  Princess 
Frederick  William,  who  arrived  in  the  royal  yacht 
Victoria  and  Albert,  which  had  proceeded  to 
Antwerp  to  fetch  her  royal  highness  and  suite.  The 
Princess  came  on  board  the  Fairy  immediately,  and 
accompanied  her  Majesty  to  Osborne,  where  the 
royal  party  arrived  at  two  o'clock.  Princess  Fred- 
erick William  will  remain  about  a  week  or  ten  days 
on  a  visit  to  her  Majesty.  Prince  Frederick  William 
is  unavoidably  detained  in  Prussia  by  his  duties 
under  present  circumstances.  Count  and  Countess 
Ptrponcher  are  in  attendance  on  the  Princess. 

Death  of  Prince  METTERNini. — ^Thc  death  of 
the  l*rince  Motternich  at  the  very  time  when  the 
sword  of  a  Bonaparte  hangs  over  Italy,  and  the 
Treaties  of  Vienna  are  being  weighed  m  the  bal- 
ance, Tiiiirht  in  an  age  of  superstition  be  regarded 
as  a  pohnm  portent.  In  the  age  of  railroads  and 
electric  telegraphs  it  must  be  recorded  simply  as 
a  coincidence  which  acute  historians  may  centu- 
ries hereafter  regard  as  too  symmetrical  to  be 
true. 

(lemont  Wenceslas  Mettemich  was  born  at  Cob- 
lentz  on  the  fifteenth  of  May,  1773,  so  that  when  he 
di«'d  he  had  completed  his  eighty-sixth  year.  His 
ancestors  ha<l  been  distinguished  in  the  wars  of  the 
Einj)ire  n-^ainst  the  Turks;  his  family  had  given 
more  than  <nie  Elector  to  the  Archbishoprics  of 
Muyence  and  Treves;  and  his  father,  the  Count 
Metternieh,  had  obtained  some  reputation  as  a^di 
ploniatist  an<l  as  the  a?iocittte  of  Kaunitz.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  Metternieh  entered  the  University 
of  Strasbourg,  where  he  had  for  bis  fellow-stu- 
dent. Ik'njamin  Constant,  and  from  which,  two 
years  afterwards,  he  removed  toMayence  in  order 
to  complete  his  studies. 

In  17yo  he  made  his  first  public  appearance  as 
ma'^t'T  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  coronation  of  the 
Emperor  Leopold  II.  ;  and  in  17i)4,  after  a  short 
visit  U)  Knglan<l,  he  was  attached  to  the  Austrian 
Embassy  at  the  Hague,  in  the  following  year  mar- 
rvinsr  the  lieiress  of  his  father's  friend,  Kaunitz. 
l.\\u<  far  he  was  but  serving  his  apprenticeship  in 
diplomacy,  lie  first  came  into  notice  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Itastadt,  where  he  represented  the  West- 
]>halian  nobility,  after  which  he  accompanied 
Count  Stadion  to  St.  Petersburg,  (1801.)  was  ap- 
pnir)ted  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Dresden,  then 
(lso:i— 1)  proc«*eded  as  Ambas^mdor  to  Berlin, 
where  hi*  took  a  leading  part  in  the  arrangement 
of  tliat  well-known  coalition  which  was  dissolved 
by  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  and  at  length,  aft^r 
tlie  jM'aee  of  Presburg,  was  selected  for  the  most 
import unt  di]>lomatie  appointment  in  the  gift  of 
the  Emperor — that  of  Austrian  Minister  at  the 
Court  of  Napoleon. 

The  ri-e  of  the  young  ambassador  had  been  un- 
usually rapid,  and  the  French  Emperor  greeted 
him  with  the  remark:  "You  are  very  young  to 
represent  so  powerful  a  monarchy."  "I'our  Ma- 
jesty was  not  older  at  Austerlitz,'  replied  Metter- 
nieh. with  a  slight  exaggeration  whicli  could  not 
make  the  comj)liment  less  acceptable;  and  indeed, 
voung  as  he  was,  he  exhibitetl  an  address  and  a 
Icnow ledge  before  which  Napoleon  miffht  bluster, 
but  of  which  he  could  never  get  the  better.    In 


Mettemich  all  the  arts  of  society  had  been  culti- 
vated to  the  highest  degree — his  conyersation  bril- 
liant and  inexhaustible,  his  manners  most  easy  and 
graceful,  his  flattery  delicate  and  insinuating. 

Without  much  ardor,  with  very  limited  sympa- 
thies, with  no  deep  convictions,  he  had  a  clear 
head  and  a  firm  hand ;  he  could  keep  his  own  se- 
cret, and  he  could  worm  out  the  secrets  of  others ; 
and,  making  himself  the  most  agreeable  man  in 
the  world,  he  jdotted  in  the  midst  of  smiles,  ma- 
neuvered in  a  dance,  and  struck  the  hardest  when 
he  seemed  to  yield  the  most.  He  managed  with 
so  nmch  ability  that  when  the  war  broke  out  in 
1809,  and  he  had  to  return  to  the  Austrian  Court, 
which  was  seeking  refuge  in  the  fortress  of  Co- 
morn,  he  was  appointed  to  the  ministry  of  foreign 
affairs  as  the  successor  to  Count  Stadion. 

It  was  during  his  tenure  of  office  that  he  struck 
out  the  idea  of  a  marriage  between  Prince  Napo- 
leon and  an  Austrian  Archduchess  as  a  means  of 
purchasing  a  respite  for  the  empire.  lie  con- 
ducted the  negotiations  with  Champagny ;  Napo- 
leon was  divorced  from  Josephine;  and  Metter- 
nieh escorted  Marie  Louise  to  Paris.  It  was  but 
an  expedient;  it  was  a  humiliating  sacrifice,  which 
could  not  be  a  permanent  settlement;  and  in  1813, 
after  the  great  French  catastrophe  in  Rus.>ia.  war 
was  again  formally  declared  by  Austria  against 
France.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  the  grand 
alliance  was  signed  at  Toeplitz,  and  on  the  field  of 
Leipzig,  Metternieh  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
prince  of  the  Emj)ire. 

In  the  subsequent  conferences  and  treaties  the 
newly-created  prince  took  a  very  prominent  part, 
and  he  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris  on  behalf  of 
Austria,  lie  afterwards  jmid  a  visit  to  this  coun- 
try and  received  the  honors  of  a  doctor's  hood 
from  the  University  of  Oxford.  This  is  worth 
mentioning,  as  we  believe  it  is  the  only  honor 
which  he  received  from  this  country.  Hewho  re- 
ceived decorations  from  all  the  courts  of  Europe, 
obtained  none  from  the  English  Court.  The  only 
very  celebrated  orders  to  which  he  could  not  boast 
that  lie  belonged  were  the  orders  of  the  Bath  and 
of  the  Garter. 

When  the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  opened,  Met- 
temich, then  in  his  forty-second  year,  was  unani- 
mously chosen  to  preside  over  its  deliberations,  and 
this  ])residency  in  the  Congress  may  be  regarded  as 
tyjucal  of  an  ascendency,  which  from  this  time,  he 
exerted  for  many  years  in  the  affairs  of  Europe. 
.  .  .  .  Mettemich  early  penetrated  the  cha- 
racter of  Louis  Philippe ;  saw  that  his  influence 
would  not  bo  exertea  in  direct  opposition  to  that 
of  Auptria ;  and  in  the  mean  time  sent  troops  to 
Italy  to  crush  every  symptom  of  popular  liberty, 
while  throughout  the  les*er  States  of  Europe,  ho 
brought  the  whole  weight  of  liis  power  into  play 
for  the  same  end — the  repression  of  popular  as- 
pirations and  the  destruction  of  national  independ- 
ence. 

The  game  which  he  thus  played  has  not  been 
yery  successful :  but  least  of  all  has  it  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  empire  tlie  affairs  of  which  Metter- 
nieh himself  administered.  Composed  of  hetero* 
gencous  races,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  was 
unutterably  unable  to  weld  them  into  a  unity,  and 
he  was  not  capable  even  of  outrooting  a  deep 
disaffection  which  is  the  natural  result  of  baflied 
hopes  and  wasted  energies. 

The  day  of  retribution  came.  In  1847  Cardi- 
nal Ferretti  ascended  the  Papal  throne.    Flo  Nono 
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has  »nce  proved  of  wimt  metal  ho  is  made,  and 
we  do  not  stay  to  criticise  his  conduct.  But  his 
professions  ou  assuming  the  tiara,  it  is  well  known, 
aroused  all  Italy,  called  forth  the  cry  of  national 
independence,  and  effectually  shook  the  Austrian 
influence  throughout  the  peninsula.  Then  came 
the  third  French  revolution  that  overturned  for  a 
time  half  the  thrones  of  Europe.  At  Vienna,  too, 
the  shock  was  felt.  The  government  fell,  in  spite 
of  the  resistance  of  Mettemich,  who  maintained 
his  slate  policy  to  the  last. 

A  deputation  of  citizens  made  their  complaints 
to  the  Archduke  John,  who  calmed  them  by  pro- 
mising, first  of  all,  the  resignation  of  the  Chan- 
cellor. Out  came  the  Prince  Mctternich  from  the 
next  room  where  the  ministers  had  assembled  to 
deliberate,  and  with  all  the  tenocity  of  ago— the 
tenacity  of  a  minister  who  had  directed  the  affairs 
of  the  empire  for  some  forty  years,  exclaimed :  "  I 
will  not  resign,  gentlemen,  I  will  not  resign." 
Archduke  John,  without  replying  to  the  Chancel- 
lor, simply  repeated  his  statement:  "I  have  al- 
ready told  you.  Prince  Mctternich  resigns." 
"  Wnot,  is  this  the  return  I  get  for  my  fifty  years' 
services?"  he  said,  and  the  next  day  he  left  the 
city  with  an  escort  of  cavalry. 

tie  came  to  England,  and  here  remained  till  the 
old  state  of  things  began  to  return.  Not  till  1851 
did  he  venture  to  appear  again  at  Vienna,  but  in 
the  autumn  of  that  3*ear  he  made  a  sort  of  royal 
progress  to  his  palace  in  the  Rcnnweg.  The  old 
man  was  never  again  asked  to  undertake  the  cares 
of  office.  lie  held  such  a  position  in  society  as 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  his  latter  days  held  in 
this  country ;  and  his  advice  was  often  taken  in 
affairs  of  state,  but  really  his  power  was  gone,  and 
many  among  us  perhaps  may  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  renowned  statesman  had  lived  un- 
til now.  Renowned  rather  than  great,  clever 
rather  than  wise,  venerated  more  for  his  age  than 
for  his  power,  admired  but  not  lamented — the 
oldest  courtier  in  Europe  has  passed  away. — Lon- 
don Times, 

Letter  from  Prof.  O.  M.  Mitchel.  —  At  the 
urgent  solicitation  of  the  Trustees,  and  to  gratify 
the  wishes  of  many  personal  friends,  I  have  con- 
sented to  assume  the  direction  of  the  Dudlc}^  Ob- 
servatory. 

1  must  retain,  for  the  present,  the  charge  of  the 
institution  with  which  I  have  been  for  many  years 
connected;  and  hence  my  hesitation  in  accepting 
a  trust  which  would  require  me  to  divide  my  time. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  with  special  plea- 
sure tlmt  1  announce  that  Dr.  Briinnow  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  Associate-Director  of  the 
Dudley  Observatory. 

Dr.  Brunnow  will  have  the  charge  of  the  01- 
cott  Meridian  (.-ircle,  and  will  bring  the  instrument 
into  immediate  activity.  It  is  his  intention  to  de- 
vote it  specifically  to  a  new  determination  of  the 
stars  <»f  Bradley's  Catalogue,  and  to  the  observa- 
tion of  certain  asteroids,  which,  on  account  of  their 
small  size,  may  require  high  optical  power. 

In  addition  to  this  regular  work,  the  Circle  will 
be  employed  to  determine,  with  all  precision,  the 
places  of  certain  stars  to  be  used  hereafter  in  zone 
observations,  which  will  be  commenced  so  soon  as 
the  new  Transit  can  be  mounted. 

1  have  long  been  engaged  in  preparing  new  and 
delicate  methods  of  fixing,  differentially,  the  places 
of  stars  in  right -ascension  and  declination.    The 


apparatus  has  now  been  tested  for  five  years  in  its 
present  form,  at  the  Cincinnsti  Obeenrstory,  and 
gives  promise  of  admirable  performanee  when 
used  in  connection  with  instruments  to  which  it  is 
adapted. 

It  is  intended  to  mount  two  l^nsits  of  eqnal 
size  and  power,  the  one  in  the  Dudley,  the  other 
in  the  Cincinnati  Observatory ;  to  each  of  whidi 
the  new  declinometer  and  dectro-magnciio  ma- 
chinery will  be  attached.  With  tliese  two  inUni- 
ments  in  the  hands  of  able  obsenrers^  I  hope  to 
commence  the  execution  of  a  long-cherished  pJan, 
involving  the  formation  of  a  Great  Catalogue  of 
Stars  down  to  the  tenth  magnitude  inclnsiTe,  by 
sweeping  the  heavens  in  sonea.  Should  the  new 
methods  prove  as  rapid  and  delicate  as  experi- 
ment has  thus  far  shown  them  to  be,  this  work 
will  advance  witli  cxtraordinarv  rapidity  under 
the  combined  action  of  the  two  Ubeerratorieib  It 
is  intended  to  verify  each  by  the  other,  as  the 
same  zones  will  be  swept  at  the  lame  time  by  the 
two  instruments. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  announce  that  the 
Cincinnati  Observatory,  which  from  its  commence- 
ment has  been  dependent  solely  on  my  own  indi- 
vidual efforts  for  its  support,  is  soon  to  be  placed 
on  a  |)ennancnt  foundation,  and  will  be  endowed 
with  an  income,  small  indeed,  but  sufficient,  ondv 
economical  management,  to  pay  its  carrent  ex- 
]>ense8  and  keep  two  able  assistants  in  eonstant 
activity.  O.  AL  MtroBBk 

Cincinnati  Observatory, 
May,  1859. 

Jubilee  op  the  Rotal  Acadkmt  or  Scbxcm  a 
Munich.  —  Within  leas  than  a  year  lionich  has 
witnessed  three  grand  *' jubilees^'^'  as  such  celcibn- 
tions  are — not  quite  correctly— called.  Ijut  snB- 
mer  there  was  the  great  Fine-Art  Eshibltion,  e^ 
ebrating  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  estal^ 
lishment  of  tlie  Academy  of  Art  Following  that 
was  the  festival  of  the  seven  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  citv  itself,  which  surpassed  in  q>lendor 
every  thing  of  the  kind  yet  seen  in  Germany.  B 
was  difficult  for  the  festival  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  which  is  illustrated  by  our  engrmvinga 
not  to  fall  short  of  such  a  display,  being  cramped 
up  within  the  walls  of  the  Academy,  and  not  open 
to  hearing  and  seeing  in  the  public  streets;  wA, 
thanks  to  the  combined  auspices  of  his  Majesty 
himself,  the  Academy,  and  the  Corporatioi&  off  Mu- 
nich, the  jubilee  was  brilliant^  earnest^  and  excife- 
ing,  and  went  off  with  very  great  edoC 

The  celebration  began  with  religioQS  servieei 
in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Michael,  and  in  the  PM^ 
estant  church;  and  on  the  88th  and  89th  of  Mardi 
orations  were  delivered  in  the  handscNnely«deeih 
rated  library  of  the  Academy,  before  a  splendid 
audience,  embracing  royalty,  noblHfcy,  miUtary, 
clergy,  and  members  of  the  Government  After 
this,  a  ])lay  of  Terence  and  a  play  of  SophodM 
were  represented,  and  one  hundred  and  dz  giierti 
sat  down  to  a  feast  at  the  royal  table.  So  fisr,  all 
was  classic,  and  what  we  EngUsh  call  "  seleet^ 
but  now  the  great  life  of  Munidi  at  large  waa  to 
partici])ate  in  these  glories,  and  make  itself  hapay 
(says  a  German  account,  with  a  malnU  tndy  oa- 
lightful)  "  with  iu  glass  of  good  beer,  Ita  M  III 
music,  and  its  song."  And  the  people  of  Mniikh 
really  had  their  fling.  The  Town  Ball  waa  0Vlf 
decorated,  and  besides  seren  ehandaliM%  vUa 
more  than  800  jeU  of  gas^  800  bmoeh  MiWUMtiahi 
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decked  the  tables.  All  around  were  rare  plants, 
rare  flowers,  and  rarer  statues  and  pictures ;  and 
there  were  music  and  song,  each  the  first  of  its 
class.  By  7  o'clock  every  chair  was  occupied,  and 
the  "  bnsineBs"  of  the  evening  began  in  right  good 
German  earnest.  Between  and  after  the  appro- 
driate  toasts  there  was  singing,  and  **  Gaudcamus 
igitur**  was  of  course  not  forgotten,  and  no  doubt 
woke  up  the  usual  youthful  memories.  At  10 
o*oloek  "  suddenly'*  appeared  four  stalwart  fellows, 
hearing  on  their  shoulders — "  enthroning  tliere," 
says  our  German  friend — an  enormous  tun,  vat,  or 
vessel,  set  round  with  garlands  of  roses,  and  full 
of  a  liquor  dear  to  tlie  Teuton.  The  band  struck 
up  a  mareh,  and  tlie  four  men  strode  around  the 
hall  in  step,  accompanied  by  four  pretty  damsels, 
who  *'had  their  hands  quite  full  in  ladling  out  the 
royal  stuff"  to  the  eager  applicants,  who  nearly 
trod  their  toes  off.  "  Right  soon,"  says  our  Ger- 
man friend,  "was  the  vat  clean  empty."  And 
who  can  not  guess  what  followed  ?  The  everlast- 
ing lay,  **  What  is  the  German's  fatherland  ?"  was 
sung  in  universal  chorus,  which  "  echoed  from  the 
hall  far,  far  out  in  the  distance  and  the  stilly 
night;  and  after  "the  other  toasts"  the  jollity  was 
bravely  kept  up,  "  not  later  than  the  moderate 
hour  of  four  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

We  like  our  German  friends ;  they  know  how 
to  turn  an  art-festival  into  a  heart-festival ;  and 
oar  correspondent  is  no  doubt  right  in  his  belief 
that  the  foreigners  who  were  present  will  remem- 
ber the  celebration  all  their  lives  with  pleasure. 

Address  of  the  Milanese  to  the  Emperor. — ^The 
Moniteur  publishes  the  following  address  from  the 
municipahty  of  Milan  to  the  Emperor : 

Sue:  The  Communal  Council  of  the  City  of 
Milan  has  held  this  very  day  an  extraordinary  sit- 
ting, at  which  it  has  decided  by  acclamation  that 
the  mai.icipal  body  should  present  to  liis  Majesty 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  an  address  expressing 
the  araent  gratitude  of  the  country  for  his  gen- 
erous assistance  towards  the  great  work  of  Italy's 
deliverance.  Sire,  the  municipal  body  regards  it- 
self as  most  honored  by  so  higti  a  commission,  but 
it  knows  how  powerless  words  are  to  discharge  it. 
In  a  speech,  the  magnanimous  sentiments  of  wliich 
were  admired  by  all,  but  to  which  the  Italians 
listened  with  religious  joy,  and  knew  how  to  en- 
terpret  as  a  splendid  augury,  your  Majesty  said 
that  you  relica  on  the  judgment  of  posterity. 

Sire,  the  judgment  on  the  hallowed  motives  of 
the  war  undertaken  by  your  Majesty,  in  concert 
with  the  King  Victor  Emanuel  II.,  is  henceforth 
pronounced  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  civilized 
Enrope ;  and  the  names  of  Montebello,  Palestro, 
and  Magenta  belong  to  history  already.  But  if, 
on  the  day  of  battle,  the  greatness  of  your  Majes- 
ty's plans,  hardly  equaled  by  the  heroism  of  your 
soldiers,  makes  us  sure  of  victory,  we  can  only  de- 
plore bitterly  the  day  after  the  loss  of  so  many 
brave  men,  who  followed  you  to  the  field  of  honor. 
The  names  of  the  Generals  Bcurct,  Cler,  Espi- 
nasse,  and  of  so  many  heroes  prematurely  fallen, 
figure  already  in  the  sanctuary  of  our  martyrs,  and 
will  remain  engraved  in  the  hearts  of  Italians  as 
an  imperishable  monument  Sire,  our  gratitude 
to  your  Majesty,  and  to  the  great  nation  it  has  been 
your  mission  to  render  yet  greater,  will  be  mani- 
lested  yet  more  energetically  by  Italy  when  she 
is  set  free ;  but  we  are  proud,  meanwhile,  in  being 
the  first  to  express  it*  as  we  have  been  the  first  to 


be  delivered  from  the  odious  weight  of  Austrian 
tyranny. 

Permit  us,  Sirp,  to  salute  your  Majesty  with  this 
cry  of  our  people — "  Long  live  Napoleon  III. ! 
Long  live  France!"  Milan,  June  C,  1859 — Alberto 
de  Herra,  Massimiliano  de  Sera,  Margarita  Fran- 
cesco, Uboldi  de  Capei,  Fabio  Boretti,  Achille 
Rougier,  Cesare  Giulini,  Alessandro  Porro,  Giovan- 
ni d'  Adda« 

Address  of  Napoleon  III.  to  the  Army. — Sol- 
diers :  A  month  ago,  confiding  in  efforts  of  diplo- 
macy, I  still  hoped  for  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
when  suddenly  the  invasion  of  Piedmont  by  the 
Austrian  troops  called  us  to  arm.  We  were  not 
ready.  Men,  horses,  material  and  supplies  were 
wanting,  and  we  had,  in  order  to  assii^t  our  allies, 
to  pass  in  small  divisions  beyond  the  Alps  before 
an  enemy  formidable  and  prepared  beforehand. 

The  danger  was  great ;  the  energj'  of  the  na- 
tion and  your  courage  supplied  all ;  France  has 
again  found  her  old  virtues,  and,  united  in  one 
feeling  and  for  one  object,  she  has  shown  the  power 
of  her  resources  and  the  strength  of  her  patriot- 
ism. It  is  now  only  ten  days  since  operations 
commenced,  and  the  Piedmontese  territory  has 
been  already  cleared  of  its  invaders.  The  allied 
army  has  fought  four  combats,  and  gained  a  deci- 
sive victory,  which  has  opened  to  it  the  gates  of 
the  capital  of  Lombardy.  You  have  put  more 
than  35,000  Austrians  Aor«  de  comhat,  taken  17  can- 
non, two  colors,  and  8000  prisoners ;  but  all  is 
not  terminated;  you  will  have  more  struggles  to 
support  and  obstacles  to  overcome. 

1  rely  on  you.  Courage,  then,  brave  soldiers  of 
the  army  of  Italy  !  Your  fathers  from  above  con- 
template you  with  pride. 

Napoleon  III.  in  Lombardt — iiis  Address  to  the 
People. — Proclamation  to  the  Lombards. — ^Ihe 
following  is  the  text  of  the  address  of  the  French 
Emperor  to  the  people  of  Northern  Italy : 

"Italians — ^The  fortune  of  war  having  brought 
us  into  the  capital  of  Lombardy,  I  am  about  to  tell 
you  why  I  am  where.  When  Austria  unjustly 
attacked  Piedmont,  I  resolved  to  support  my  ally 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  honor  and  interest  of 
France  making  it  a  duty  for  me  to  do  so.  Your 
enemies,  who  are  also  mine,  endeavored  to  dimin- 
ish the  sympathy  which  was  felt  in  Europe  for 
your  cause  by  making  it  be  believed  that  I  only 
made  war  from  personal  ambition,  or  to  aggran- 
dize the  territory  of  France.  If  there  are  men 
who  do  not  comprehend  their  epoch,  I  am  not  of 
the  number.  In  the  enlightened  state  of  public 
opinion  there  is  more  grandeur  to  be  acquired  by 
the  moral  influence  which  is  exercised  than  by 
fruitless  conquests,  and  that  moral  influence  I 
seek  with  pride  in  contributing  to  restore  to  free- 
dom one  of  the  finest  parts  of  Europe.  Your  re- 
ception has  already  proved  to  me  that  you  have 
understood  me.  I  do  not  come  here  with  the  pre- 
conceived system  of  dispossessing  the  Sovereign, 
nor  to  impose  my  will  on  you.  My  army  will  only 
occupy  itself  with  two  things — to  combat  your 
enemies  and  maintain  internal  order.  It  will  not 
throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  legitimate 
manifestation  of  your  wishes.  Providence  some- 
times favors  nations  as  well  as  individuals  by  giv- 
ing it  a  sudden  opportunity  for  greatness,  but  it 
is  on  condition  that  it  knows  how  to  profit  by  it. 
Profit,  then,  by  the  fortune  which  is  offered  to 
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you  to  ol)tain  your  independence.  Organise  yonr- 
Selvcs  militarily.  Fly  to  the  Btandard  of  King 
Victor  Krnnnuol,  who  has  already  so  nobly  shown 
vou  the  path  of  honor.  Romember  that  without 
discipline  tlu-re  can  be  no  anny.  Be  to-day  only 
Boldirr:*,  and  to-morrow  you  will  be  the  free  citi- 
zens of  a  CTcat  country. 

'•Heal-Vartkrs,  Mila>',  8th." 

FiHE-PROOP  Composition  to  resist  Fire  for 
Five  HouRa— Dissolve,  in  cold  water,  as  much 
pearlash  as  it  is  capable  of  holding  in  solution,  and 
wnsh  or  daub  with  it  all  the  boanhs  wainscoting, 
timber,  etc.  Then  diluting  the  stinio  liquid  with  a 
little  wat<?r,  add  to  it  such  a  portion  of  fine  yellow 
clay  as  will  make  the  mixture  the  same  consistence 
as  t-ommon  paiut :  stir  in  a  small  quantity  of  paper- 
hanger's  flour  paste  to  combine  both  the  other  sub- 
stances. Give  throe  couta  of  this  mixture.  When 
dnj,  npplv  the  following  mixture:  Put  into  a  pot 
otiual  qnantitiod  of  flnely  pulverized  iron  filings, 
brickdust  and  ashes:  pour  over  them  size  or  glue 
water:  sit  the  whole  near  a  fire,  and  when  warm 
stir  them  well  together.  With  this  liquid  composi- 
tiou,  or  si/e,  give  one  coat;  and  on  it«  getting  dry, 
give  it  a  st-cund  coat.  It  resists  fire  for  five  hour**, 
and  prevents  the  woo<i  from  ever  bursting  into 
flame?.  It  resists  the  ravages  of  fire,  so  as  only  to 
be  reduced  to  coals  or  embers,  without  spreading  the 
conflagrntictn  by  additional  tiames;  by  which  five 
clear  honr^  are  gained  in  removing  valuable  elfccts 
to  a  place  cf  safety,  as  well  as  rescuing  the  lives  of 
all  the  fntr.ly  from  danger!  Furniture,  chairs, 
tables,  et<-.,  jitirticularly  staircases,  may  be  so  pro- 
tected. Twt.-nly  ix)uncls  of  finely  slflod  yellow  clay, 
a  i)Ound  and  a*  half  of  flour  tor  making  the  paste, 
and  one  pound  «>f  pcarlanh,  are  sufBcient  to  prepare 
a  square  rood  of  deal  boards.  When  the  Chinese 
were  t<»ld  the  risk  we  ran  of  being  roasted  alive  in 
our  many-storie<l  mansions,  they  remarked :  "  What 
little  land  the  Knglish  must  pos.«ess,  that  oom])els 
them  to  builil  such  hujh  houses." — Corresj).  BiMtr. 

Propeuties  op  Dew. — ^Tho  chief  Hxcts  to  l>e  ac- 
counted for  sire  these:  1st.  Dew  (as  distinguished 
from  sm.iU  rain  or  the  moisture  produced  by  visible 
fty)  is  never  deposited  except  on  a  place  colder  than 
the  air.  2d.  It  is  never  deposited  in  cloudy  wea- 
ther; juid  HO  strict  is  its  connection  with  a  clear  sky, 
thiit  its  deponition  is  immediately  suspended  when- 
over  any  considerable  cloud  passes  the  zenith  of  the 
place  of  observation.  3d.  It  is  never  copiously 
deposited  in  a  place  screened  or  slielten^d  lh)m  a 
clear  view  of  the  sky,  oven  if  the  screen  bo  of  very 
thin  material,  such  as  imislin  or  paper  suspended 
over  it.  4th.  It  is  most  copiously  deposited  on  all 
such  bodies  us  are  good  radiants  and  bad  conductors 
cf  heat,  sui:h  as  grass,  paper,  glass,  wool,  etc.,  but 
littlf  or  not  at  all  on  bad  radiants,  such  as  polished 
mr'talx,  \\hi<;h  are  also  good  conductors.  And, 
la?tly,  it  is  never  deposited  if  there  be  much  wind. 
All  these  circumstances,  as  Dr.  Wells  has  shown, 
point  to  the  escape  of  heat  from  the  bodies  exi)Osed 
by  radiation  out  mUy  space,  or  into  the  upper  and 
coMer  re;^ions  of  the  air,  faster  than  it  can  bo  re- 
stored bv  counter-radiation,  or  bv  conduction  from 
contact  witli  the  warm  air  or  with  solid  substances 
— ^wind  acting  in  this  respect  with  great  efftcney,  by 
continually  renewing  the  air  in  contact.  Hoar  frost 
diilers  only  from  dew  by  being  frozen  in  the  moment 
of  deposition,  and  tlieroforc  accreting  in  crystalline 
epicuhc, — ^ncychjxpdia  Jiritannica — A'cto  Edition. 


An  Unfortuxate  Linguist.  —  De  Quincoy  re- 
lates a  story  of  a  German,  whose  English  education 
had  bcea  rather  neglected.  Having  obtained  an 
interview  with  an  English  lady,  who,  haviugf  re- 
cently lost  her  husband,  must  (as  he  in  his  un- 
washed German  condition  took  for  granted)  bo  open 
to  new  offers,  he  opened  his  business  thus :  "High- 
bom  madam,  since  your  husband  have  kicked  de 
bucket "  "Sirl"  interrupted  the  lady,  aston- 
ished and  displeased.  "  Oh !  pardon  I — ^Dine,  ten 
tousand  pardon!  Now  I  make  new  beginning — 
quite  Oder  b(?ginning.    Madam,  since  your  husband 

have  cut  his  stick "  ^  It  may  bo  supposed  that 

this  did  not  mend  mattets ;  and  reading  so  mucli  in 
the  lady's  countenance,  the  German  drew  out  an 
octavo  dictionary,  and  said,  perspiring  with  shame 
at  having  a  second  time  missed  fire,  "  Madam,  since 

your  husband  have  gone  to  kingdom  come ^** 

This  he  said  beseechingly ;  but  the  lady  was  past 
propitiation  by  this  time,  and  rapidly  moved  towards 
the  door.  Things  had  now  reached  a  crisis;  and,  if 
something  was  not  done  quickly,  the  game  was  up^ 
Now,  therefore,  taking  a  last  hurried  look  at  tlie  die* 
tionary,  the  German  ilew  after  the  lady,  crying  out 
in  a  voice  of  despair :  "  Madam,  since  your  liusband 
— ^your  most  resi>ectcd  husband — ^your  nevcr-cnoff- 
to-be- worshiped  husband — have  hopped    do  twig 

*'    This  was  his  sheet-anchor ;  and  as  tlds  also 

came  homt,  of  course  tho  poor  man  was  totally 
wrecked.  It  turned  out  that  the  dictionary  he  had 
used — (Arnold's,  wo  think),  a  work  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  back,  and,  from  mere  German  ignor- 
ance, giving  slang  translations  from  Tom  Brown, 
L'Estrange,  and  other  jocular  writers — ^badput  down 
the  verb  ^terhea  {to  die)  with  tho  following  worship- 
ful series  of  equivalents :  1.  To  kick  the  bucket; 
2.  To  cut  one's  stick ;  3.  To  go  to  kingdom  come ; 
4.  To  hop  tho  twig;  to  drop  off  tlie  perch  into 
Davy's  locker. 

A  reviewer  a.sks  what  can  bo  more  amusing  than 
this.  And  who  would  not  think  that  tho  one,  two, 
three,  and  four  heads  of  meaning  cited  were,  at  any 
rate,  to  be  found  in  the  old  German  lexicon  of  Ar- 
nold? Heading,  however,  tho  above  passage,  wo 
hapi)cned  to  recollect  that  among  our  German  lum- 
ber we  had  the  obsolete  dictionary  in  question,  and 
we  indulged  tho  whim,  at  some  trouble,  of  lookin^:^ 
out  the  word — that  is,  the  verb — "  sttrban,'^  (to  die.) 

Hero  it  is :  '•  Stkhbex — To  dye,  decease,  depart, 
depart  this  life,  starve,  breathe  your  last,  expire, 
give  up  tho  ghost,  kick  vp  yrntr  htd^  tip  off^  tip  over 
the  peardiy 

How  different  the  fact  from  Do  Qmncoy's  remi- 
niscence I 

An  imperial  uka.se,  just  published  in  St  Petpr»- 
burg,  makes  some  impt>rtant  ameliorations  in  the 
position  of  the  Jews  in  Russia,  and  attests  the  en- 
lightened and  liberal  spirit  of^  the  p]mperor  Alex- 
ander. The  value  of  the  concessions  obtained  nuy 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  they  embrace,  an  we 
are  assured,  all  the  principal  points  for  which  Sir 
Mases  Monieflore  askod,  upon  his  visit  to  St.  Peters- 
b.irg,  some  five  years  auo.  They  include  the  admis- 
sion of  Jews  into  the  high  trading  guilds,  as  well  aa 
into  the  Russian  colleges,  etc. 

The  Submarine  Teleeraph  Company  are  a>>out  to 
submerge  a  cable  from  Weybourne.  on  tho  Norfolk 
coawt.  to  Tonniiip,  on  the  ^ll0^e^  of  T.)«nraark.  The 
<'able  will  be  .383  miles  in  1-  ngtli,  and  of  thrt-e  wir.?s. 
Tl\<i  Hue  vi  ey.\)(:ctcd  to  be  completed  in  a  month. 


TESTIMONIALS    AND    COMMENDATIONS. 

Prom  tfie  Hon,  Theodore  Frelinghuysen^  President  of  Ridgers  College. 

"  I  could  not  afford  to  tuke  all  the  Foreign  Quarterlies  and  Magazinef),  if  I  wished ;  and  if  I  had  thorn 
I  have  Dut  time  to  travel  over -all  their  pages  to  tlud  what  is  in  them ;  but  in  tho  Eclectic  I  find,  in  well- 
aelected  articles,  nearly  all  that  are  tnily  desirable." 

j  From  the  Hon.  Judge  Longtftrtel,  Presideut  of  Soutfi-  Carolina  College. 

I  *'  I  havo  long  been  u  reader  of  the  Eclectic  MagazinKi  and  regard  it  as  unsurpassed  by  any  work  of 
tlio  kind  in  our  country  ibr  valuable  reading.  Tho  selcetionF  :irc>  judiciously  made,  and  rarely  is  one  found 
in  the  work  which  is  nut  of  lively  iutercfat  or  prolbund  imstruetion." 

From  Dr,  H.  F,  Campbell,  Sen.  Ed.  Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  Augusta. 

*'  It  afTords  me  pleasure  to  say,  that  I  regard  the  Eclectic  Magazine  as  tho  moat  useful  literar)'  journal 
published  anywhere  within  my  knowledge.  Bcfti^es  its  Ffleotions,  transhitious,  reviews,  and  biographical 
sketchesi,  to  interest  and  cultivate  the  taste  of  the  general  reader,  this  journal  oden  contains  papers  of  a 
high  order,  which  render  it  valuable  to  the  cultivators  of  special  departments  of  knowledge.  1  have  been 
a  subscriber  to  the  work  sinco  1849,  and  regard  the  Inmud  volumes  as  an  Encyclopedia  of  valuable  in- 
,     formation." 

j  From  Rev,  E.  D,  Teomanji^  Trenton^  K  J, 

I  "  From  long  experience  with  the  Eclectic,  I  can  and  cheerfully  do  bear  decided  testimony  to  its  pecu- 
!  liar  adaptation  to  the  gc*neral  culture  of  intelligent  minds ;  holding  a  place  for  the  family,  as  well  as  for 
*     the  scholar,  which  I  know  not  to  be  otherwise  tilled." 

!  Fh>m  the  Hon.  Judge  Lujnpkin,  AtJtetus,  Ga. 

;         "  I  havo  becm  a  constant  reader  of  the  Eclectic  for  many  yoarK,  and  have  always  found  it  a  mc»8t  wel- 

••  come  monthly  visitant.     The  Engravings  alone  are  more  than  worth  the  price  of  eubscription,    I  can  cheer- 

I  fully  and  cordially  recommend  tlie  work  as  one  that  can  not  fail  to  fnlurgi*  the  intelligence  and  elevate  the 

'  tiisto  of  all  who  habitually  iktusc  it." 

From  Professor  MeJl,  University  of  Ga. 

**  But  few  who  are  able  to  tiike  the  more  important  British  Reviews,  can  find  time  to  rend  them  all.  In 
the  Eclectic  are  found  all  their  best  articles.  si?lected  with  judgment  and  taste.  I  have  been  long  acquaint- 
ed with  it,  and  know  no  periodi&d  its  superior.'* 

From  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson^  of  tfie  Firttt  Preahytvriah  Church.  Augusta,  Ga. 

**  I  cheerfully  offer  my  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  ErLKOiio  Magazini-;  as  a  most  suitable  periodical 
for  interesting  and  profitubU.'  reading.  Its  selections  are  eminently  judicioUi%  and  gathered  from  a  wide 
range  of  the  best  and  purest  hterature  of  the  world." 

From  Rev.  J)r,  Adams,  Madison  Sqtuxre  Prtsbyterian  Church,  K^rw-  York. 

"  The  Eclectic  contains  a  selection  from  the  best  material  in  all  the  range  of  publications.  The  aun  of 
the  editor  has  been  to  select  sueli  matter  as  would  command  its^.'lf  to  intelligent  families  for  solid  sen.se, 
tn  distinction  from  trivial  writings  d^'signed  suhlyfctr  eiiteriuinmntt.  On  this  :iecount  I  would  be  hnppy  to 
know  that  its  circulation  wiis  largely  increased.*' 

From  Rev.  W,  Baird,  Spartaulrwj,  S.  C 

"  Tho  Eclectic  is  a  cornucopia  of  literary  riches  whose  monthly  treasures  should  bo  poured  into 
I    tho  lap  of  every  educated  family.     Its  elevating  and  refining  iufiuenee  u(>on  the  ta.ste  and  mcmihs.  should 
also  create  for  it  >trong  fri(-nds  and  advocates  among  all  in.structors  of  youth,  and  ministers  of  that  religion 
— one  of  whose  chief  missions  is  *  good-will  towards  man,'  in  his  highest  interests.'' 

•  From  Rti'.  Akxunder  Sinclair,  of  the  Pr(f>hytvrian  CnurcJi,  Charhtin,  N,  C. 

'•        '"■  From  pt;rs«Mial  knnwl.Hlgt;,  I  regard  the  EcLECnc,  as  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  literature  of  the  ] 

'    day.     The  style  and  elmractvr  <»f  its  articles  are  of  a  high  order.     For  good  an«l  siibstantinl  reading'  it  is  ' 

j    enlinenlly  ad.'ipted  f«>r  tin.'  information  of  every  household  in  our  country  where  a  taste  for  solid  literal un.*  | 

has  been  cultivjite<l."  ' 

From  the  Rev.  Th;mas  G.  Carver,  of  Cambridge,  Enghind,  now  Rfdor  of  St.  .Mi'-ha>Vi>,  Xaugnf'i'L.  Ci. 

'  *'  The  Et'LKCTic  furnishes  a  montlihj  feast  of  thr»  best  articles  culled  from  the  le.idirig  KurojM'jui  R^-views  ! 
and  Magazines.  No  oUht  periodiesd  can  be  said  to  compare  with  it  in  the  raritty.  high  character,  tivd  pvr-  ■ 
ma ntnt  value  of  its  contents.* 

From  the  Rev,  Dr.  T^l  Pift.^rUld.  Mass. 

*•[  hivo  long  known  the  Eclectic,  both  its  Editor  an<l  \{<  •-•nnionts;  and  for  the  great  purposes  of  a   ' 
'    fatnily  Magazine  as  a  sourer  of  improvement  in  training  up  jiiid  t'uhirging  Xhf  mind.  I   know  oi  no  work 
'    of  the  kirid  to  be  compared  to  it.     It  contains  the  wheat  wiiiuovved  from  the  harvesJs  of  the  worhl.  and 
those  who  feid  ujMm  it  will  eat  neither  chaff  nor  any  poisonous  substance.'* 

TER  M  S. 

Tie.'  K«'LK(ric  is  issued  beforo  the  first  of  evory  month.     Eacli  numhvr  contains  1-14  large  octavo  |)a.L'»'S, 
the  .lanwan  numiH  r  Ifi'i.  on  lino  p.ip«T,  nratly  stitched  in  green  cover.<«.  with  one  or  more  iM-aniilul  steel    • 
portraits,  l.y  Surtain.    Th'*  twelve  numbers  coni]iri.'£e  three  volume.-  i.f  r.nO  pai.'"-.-  i-aeb,  with  tiths.  ii.d«  xo.-\    ' 
an«i  eiiil.«ili«.iinienfs.     I'r'.ee.  Fivr.  Doi.LAits.     The  jw.stage  is  only  tukfk  tkNiS  a  number,  prepaid,  at  the    I 
olli'.'e  of  tl.-iiverv.     Adiln-!-. 


W.  H.  BIDWELL,  5  BEEKMAN  STREET,  NEW-YORK. 
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